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DEDICATION 


rpO  THE  NOBLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  AFRO-AMERICAN   RACE 
^      WHO    HAVE   ACHIEVED    SUCCESS    IN    LIFE   THROUGH    UNTIRING 
INDUSTRY,    INTEGRITY   AND    FORCE    OF    CHARACTER: 

TO  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  SELF-SACRIFICING  MOTHERS  AND 
FATHERS  WHO  ARE  DENYING  THEMSELVES  THE  LUXURIES  OF 
LIFE  THAT  THEY  MAY  EDUCATE  AND  PREPARE  THEIR  CHILDREN 
TO    MEET   THE    RESPONSIBLE    DUTIES    OF   TRUE    MEN   AND    WOMEN  : 

TO  THE  MILLIONS  OF  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  RACE 
WHO  DAILY  FEEL  THE  NEED  OF  EDUCATION  DENIED  THEM  IN 
YOUTH  AND  ARE  DESIROUS  OF  SECURING  THAT  SELF-CULTURE 
WHICH    WILL   AID    THEM    IN    OBTAINING    SUCCESS    IN    LIFE, 


Jl^is  l/olume  i5  Dedicated. 


TO  THE   READER. 
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In  preparing  this  volume  for  the  Eight  Millions  of  Afro-Americans  in  this  country- 
certain  well-defined  objects  were  in  view,  as  follows: 

To  advise,  encourage  and  educate  the  thousands  of  young  people  of  the  race  and  to 
inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  better  their  condition  in  life  by  Self-Improvement; 

To  afford  the  valuable  information  needed  by  the  large  class  of  men  and  women  who 
are  engaged  in  the  responsible  duties  of  active  life,  and  to  place  within  the  reach  of  parents 
a  valuable  guide  for  the  successful  training  of  their  children,  and  a  Family  Educator  for 
the  Home. 

With  the  above  purpose  in  view  portraits  of  many  successful  men  and  women  of  their 
own  race,  with  sketches  of  their  achievements  in  life,  are  given  as  examples  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  through  education,  patience,  perseverance  and  integrity  of  character. 
Many  engravings  illustrating  Afro-American  Progress  are  introduced  as  object  lessons  of 
the  great  advancement  of  their  own  people,  impressing  them  with  the  fact  that  they  must 
educate  and  elevate  themselves  if  they  would  attain  success  in  life. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  Self-Educator  and  is  in  no  sense  a  history  or  book  of 
biography  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  to  include  the  portraits  or  mention  all  prominent 
men  of  the  race,  nor  describe  all  historical  events.  Sufficient  portraits  and  sketches  of 
successful  Afro-American  men  and  women  are  given  as  a  Guide  to  Success,  and  illustra- 
tions of  places,  objects  and  events  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  ambition  and  as  an 
incentive  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  race. 

Some  subjects  concerning  the  race,  but  not  concerning  Afro-American  Progress,  have 
been  j'urposely  omitted,  as  it  is  believed  these  subjects  are  not  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of 
the  book.  To  the  future  the  race  must  look  forward.  Let  each  individual  prepare  for  it 
by  Self-Education.  Within  this  volume  will  be  found  "A  College  of  Life,"  embracing  the 
following  departments  : 

']  hirty  Years  of  Advancement,  Afro-American  Progress  Illustrated,  Negro  Department 
Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition,  Achievements  of  Successful  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Race  as  a  Guide  to  Success,  Africa  and  Its  Resources: 

Rules  of  Etiquette  for  all  Occasions,  Marriage  and  Domestic  Life,  The  Care  and 
Management  of  Children,  Bible  Stories  for  the  Young,  Household  Economy,  Athletic 
Sports,   Physical  Development,  How  to  be  Healty  and  Strong: 

Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship,  Correspondence  and  Letter  Writing,  The  Correct  Use 
of  the  English  Language,  Sentiment  and  Culture  of  Flowers,  Amusements  and  Pastimes, 
How  to  Organize  Societies,  Practical  Suggestions  for  Home  and  School,  Masterpieces  of 
Eloquence  Selections  from  the  World's  Best  Authors,  and  an  Encyclopedia  of  Valuable 
Information  and  Important  Facts  for  Reference. 
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THIRTY   YEARS    OF   ADVANCEMENT. 


THE  Hon,  Frederick  Douglass  once 
said  in  a  great  public  meeting  in 
New  York,  "  The  colored  race  will 
not  crawl  forever  in  the  dust.  It  is 
honorable  to  do  whitewashing,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  my  people  should  do  that 
and  nothing  else.  Their  day  will  come,  and 
they  will  be  found  in  all  pursuits,  achieving 
distinction  and  showing  capabilities  which 
they  never  were  supposed  to  possess." 

A  loud  burst  of  applause  greeted  these 
words.  Douglass  stretched  himself  to  his 
full  height  of  six  feet,  and  with  every  nerve 
quivering,  exclaimed,  "  The  destiny  of  the 
colored  race  is  in  their  own  hands.  They 
must  bear  and  suffer  ;  they  must  toil  and  be 
patient ;  they  must  carve  out  their  own  for- 
tune, and  they  will  do  it." 

Already  the  words  of  the  great  orator  and 
prophet  are  coming  true.  Many  are  the 
names  of  Afro-Americans  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  business  men,  teachers, 
clergymen,  lawyers,  editors,  authors,  legisla- 
tors and  agriculturists.  The  reader  will  find 
in  these  pages  a  glowing  record  of  their 
proud  achievements,  which  should  inspire 
the  masses  of  the  colored  people  to  aim  high 
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and  march  onward  and  upward,  by  showing 
them  what  others  of  their  race  have  already 
accomplished.  Before  giving  the  biographies 
and  describing  the  successes  of  those  who 
have  climbed  high  upon  the  ladder  of  fame, 
let  us  note  the  general  advancement  made 
by  the  Afro-American  people  during  the 
thirty  years  that  have  passed  since  their 
liberation.  For  most  of  the  facts  and  figures 
that  follow,  we  are  indebted  to  the  brilliant 
Afro-American  author,  Prof  I.  Garland  Penn. 

What   the  Figures   Show. 

To  determine  the  progress  of  the  race  in 
education  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  relative 
progress  in  the  increase  of  population  since 
Emancipation,  the  number  who  could  read 
and  write,  and  the  number  who  were  in 
school.  According  to  the  census  reports 
there  were  in  this  country  in 

1850,  3,638,808  Afro- Americans. 

i860.  4,441,830 

1870,  4,880,009      " 

1880,  6,580,793- 

1890,  7,470,040 

The  census  of  i860  shows  an  increase  of 
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703,022  in  ten  years;  that  of  1870  shows 
an  increase  of  438.179  in  ten  years  ;  that  of 
1880  shows  an  increase  of  1,700,784  in  ten 
years;  that  of  1890  shows  an  increase  of 
889,247  in  ten  years.  From  1850  to  1890 
the  race  increased  3.831,232  persons. 

Schools  for  the  Colored  Race. 

It  was  hardly  considered  probable  that 
any  considerable  number  of  the  freedmen 
would  at  once  seize  the  opportunity  for  im- 
mediate education  as  they  did  when  the  first 
ray  of  hope  and  light  beamed  upon  them 
from  the  philanthropic  North.  Yet  the 
Afro-American  at  once  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunities  which  were  offered  under 
the  Freedmens'  Bureau,  the  first  organized 
effort  to  educate  the  freedmen.  With  this 
effort  came  in  close  succession  efforts  of  the 
church  and  those  of  a  general  character,  so 
that  we  now  have  the  following  schools  for 
the  training  of  Afro-American  youth  :  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society ; 
the  American  Missionary  Association  ;  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed- 
men ;  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern 
Educational  Society ;  the  Colored  Evangel- 
istic Fund  (Southern  Presbyterian  Church)  ; 
Negro  Education  and  Evangelization  So- 
ciety (Christian  Church) ;  the  Educational 
Society  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Commission ;  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  ; 
the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America;  the  Colored  Baptist  Church.  In 
the  non-denominational  schools  of  the  United 
States  the  number  of  schools  for  the  Higher. 
Secondary-,  Normal,  Graded  and  Common 
Schools'  training  is  about  400.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  teachers  are  Afro-Ameri- 
cans. 

The   number  of  teachers   in   the    Public 


School  system  of  the  United  States,  reported 
by  the  United  States  Census,  in  1 890,  was 
23,866,  and  the  number  of  pupils  seeking 
education  under  the  free  school  system  was 
1,460,447.  Year  by  year  the  Afro- Ameri- 
can is  becoming  more  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  duty  in  respect  to  the  training  of  his  off- 
spring. Taking  the  census  figures  for  '90  as 
a  basis,  and  adding  the  Afro-American  teach- 
ers in  denominational  and  non-denomina- 
tional schools,  we  have  a  sum  total  approxi- 
mation of  25,000  Afro- American  teachers  in 
the  United  States  with  1,600,000  pupils. 
The  showing  as  to  teachers  is  a  bright  ray 
of  hope  for  the  Afro-American's  future,  when 
the  fact  is  considered  in  all  of  its  bearings, 
that  these  25,000  teachers  have  been  pre- 
pared and  put  into  the  field  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  very  little  more  than  the  school 
life  allotted  an  individual. 

Very  Rapid  Advancement. 

As  to  pupils  the  showing  is  more  remark- 
able. Five  years  after  the  war  closed,  in 
1870,  only  a  tenth  of  the  Afro-American 
children  eligible  to  school  opportunities  were 
actually  reported  therein.  In  1890,  we  find 
that  within  a  fraction,  one-half  of  the  eligi- 
bles  are  reported  in  school.  Figures  can  be 
given  to  authenticate  this  statement. 

In  1870  there  were,  according  to  census 
figures,  2,789,679  persons  of  color  above  the 
age  of  ten  years  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  If  we  should  make  an  approxima- 
tion of  a  million,  for  persons  of  color  under 
ten  years  (which  we  think  every  fair  minded 
reader  will  accept  as  just),  we  should  have 
3.789.679.  who  could  not  read  or  write 
in  the  year  1870.  With  a  population  of 
4,880,009,  We  should  have  one  and  a  tenth 
million  of  people  of  African  descent,  who 
could  read  and  write  in  '70.  It  is  unfair  to 
say  that  the  increase  from  '70  to  '95   should 
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be  less  than  four  times  that  of  'jo,  under 
great  and  constantly  increasing  educational 
facilities  in  all  the  departments  of  state  and 
church  education. 

If  the  reader  accepts  the  statement  that 
the  great  educational  endeavors  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  all  departments  and  all  lines, 
justify  an  increase  four  times  as  large  as  that 
of  '70,  we  shall  have  four  and  four-tenths 
millions  of  Afro-Americans  who  can  now 
read  and  write.  The  writer  maintains  that 
of  the  balance  of  illiteracy,  a  majority  are 
ex-slaves  ;  elderly  persons  who  may  not  read 
the  letter  but  who  are  yet  intelligent  by  con- 
tact and  association.  At  least  two  hundred 
thousand  boys  and  girls  of  the  race  to-day 
are  private  students.  In  a  certain  city  there 
are  ten  private  night  schools  in  which  an 
aggregate  of  300  boys  are  training  in  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  education  by  night, 
for  habits  of  industry  by  day. 

Bishop  Atticus  G.  Haygood  says,  "The 
most  unique  and  altogether  wonderful  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  education  is  that  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  education  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  the  South  since  1865." 

Rev.  C.  C.  Smith,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary  of 
the  "  Negro  Education  and  Evangelization 
Society"  of  the  Christian  Church,  carefully 
studies  the  problem  and  awakens  to  find 
himself  making  this  admission  that  "  The 
Negroes'  desire  for  education,  considering 
his  past  environments,  is  '  The  Eighth  Won- 
der.' " 

The  Professions. 

The  black  man's  desire  for  professional 
training  has  been  a  subject  for  adverse  criti- 
cism. It  has  been  alleged  that  he  is  acquiring 
too  much  professional  training  for  the  support 
which  conditions  among  the  race  offer  him. 
The  professions  in  which  he  is  most  largely 
represented,  are  the  ministry  and  teaching. 
These  claim  our  largest  numbers  for  many 


reasons  ;  prominent  among  them  is  the  pat- 
ent fact  that  a  people  who  would  rise  must 
have  religious  and  secular  training. 

An  admission  that  these  professions  for 
the  first  {q\v  years  after  the  Civil  War  were 
besieged,  because  of  the  ease  by  which 
employment  could  be  obtained  in  them  is, 
perhaps,  just,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  these 
charges  are  met  with  the  declarations  of 
Conferences,  Conventions,  Associations,  Pres- 
byteries, Synods,  Superintendents,  School 
Boards,  etc.,  that  none  need  apply  except 
the  well-equipped.  Of  the  25,000  common 
school  teachers  in  the  Union,  two-thirds  are 
Normal  and  High  School  graduates.  The 
Theological  institutions  have  graduated  over 
600  preachers,  and  five  times  as  many  left 
school  in  their  second  and  third  years,  who 
are  now  in  the  ministry  doing  yeoman  ser- 
vice. 

Practice   of   Medicine. 

These  professions  have  been  again  most 
largely  followed  for  the  reason  that  the 
facilities  were  greater,  help  larger  and  such 
training  more  easily  obtained.  Since  and 
prior  to  the  organization  of  schools  for  train- 
ing of  Afro-American  physicians,  500  gradu- 
ates in  the  practice  of  Medicine  have  come 
forth,  occupying  to-day  honorable  stations 
in  the  medical  profession  of  our  common 
country.  There  are  not  twenty-five  Afro- 
American  physicians  who  are  failures,  either 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  medicine  or  finan- 
cial condition.  Their  practice  takes  the  wide 
range  of  from  ;^  1,000  to  $5,000  per  annum. 
Their  residences  are  generally  the  finest  and 
most  representative  in  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  they  rapidly  accumu- 
late wealth  because  they  are  skillful  and 
successful  in  their  profession. 

The  Medical  Afro-Americans  are  yearly 
organizing  state  associations  and  bringing 
their  interests  closer  together.     A  graduate 
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of  Meharry  Medical  School,  now  practicing 
physician  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  publishes  a 
Medical  Magazine,  known  as  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Observer,  while  a  staff  of  col- 
ored physicians  and  trained  nurses,  manages 
one  of  the  best  hospitals  in  Chicago — the 
Provident  Hospital.  In  dentistry  there  are 
practicing  physicians  in  the  South,  and  also 
in  the  North.  In  Pharmacy  over  lOO  have 
been  graduated. 

Judges  and   Lawyers. 

The  profession  in  which  Afro- Americans 
have  met  the  sharpest  opposition  and  the 
strongest  competition  has  been  Law.  There 
have  been  graduated  from  the  Law  Schools 
together  with  those  who  have  taken  private 
courses,  upwards  of  300,  among  whom  we 
find  men  of  eminent  legal  ability,  one  a 
Circuit  Court  Commissioner,  several  Judges, 
numbers  of  Clerks  of  Courts,  several  District, 
Commonwealth  and  City  Attorneys.  They 
are  also  Deans  and  Professors  of  Law  in 
their  legal  schools,  the  students  of  which 
have  not  been  turned  down  by  any  Court  or 
Board  in  examination. 

Greater  credit,  perhaps,  is  due  these  advo- 
cates for  a  successful  stand  maintained,  than 
is  due  those  of  any  other  profession.  Besides 
sharp  competition  with  white  lawyers,  open 
and  free  before  a  white  jury  in  a  land  preg- 
nant with  prejudice,  the  Afro-American 
lawyer  has  had  also  to  contend  with  his 
black  fellow  citizens,  whose  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  black  lawyer  is  evident,  for  the 
reason  that  prejudice,  fear  and  oppression 
have  been  elements  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  arouse  and  determine  a  pre-judgment. 

An  eminent  newspaper  of  the  South  makes 
the  statement  that  250  black  lawyers  in  the 
Union  have  practice  ranging  from  $1,000  to 
$20,000  per  annum.  As  in  medicine  so  in 
law.  State  Bar  Associations  are  being  formed 


in  almost  every  state  of  the  South  for  legal 
advice,  union  and  strength. 

In  Literature. 

Our  history  shows  that  prior  to  1861,. 
there  had  been  thirty-five  works  of  Afro- 
American  authorship  published  and  sold.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  1792,  America's  first  poet 
was  Phillis  Wheatley,  a  little  black  girl,  who 
was  brought  to  this  country  in  a  slave  ship. 
After  careful  education  by  her  white  friends, 
she  published  a  book  of  poems.  The  purity 
of  style,  simplicity  of  expression,  and  refine- 
ment of  feeling  shown  in  these  poems, 
caused  many  to  doubt  their  authorship. 
This  doubt  was  set  at  rest  by  her  master 
John  Wheatley  of  Boston,  and  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  city.  They  wrote  a  letter 
in  which  they  declared  Phillis  to  be  the 
author  of  the  poems  published  by  her. 

Near  the  same  time  Benjamin  Banneker,  a 
Negro  of  Virginia,  made  his  own  measure- 
ments and  calculations,  and  published  an 
almanac.  Since  1865  over  100  books  have 
been  published  by  Afro-American  writers. 
They  have  been  mainly  histories  of  the  race, 
autobiographies,  poems,  and  works  on 
science,  fiction,  religion  and  general  litera- 
ture. A  Greek  Grammar  for  beginners,  by 
W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  is 
in  use  in  the  schools  of  Ohio. 

In  Journalism. 
The  first  journal  published  in  race  interest 
was  Freedom's  Journal,  issued  in  1827,  in 
New  York  City.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  over  200  journals  and  magazines  pub- 
lished by  the  colored  people  of  the  country. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Press  Association 
of  Virginia,  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  Afro-American  newspapers  of  that  state 
owned  property  amounting  to  $25,000.  At 
least  two-thirds    of    these    publications  are 
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made  in  their  own  offices  and  on   their  own 
presses. 

Several  of  our  journalists  hold  responsible 
positions  on  the  leading  dailies  as  editors  of 
departments  and  reporters.  Essays,  short 
stories  and  poems  by  race  writers  have 
appeared  in  the  North  American  Review, 
Arena,  Harper's,  Forum,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Frank  Leslie,  Our  Day,  The  Independent, 
The  Sunday  School  Journal  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  other  magazines  of  the 
country. 

Afro-American    Churches. 

Bishop  Haygood,  of  M.  E.  Church  South, 
very  truthfully  writes  in  one  of  his  books 
that  all  of  the  Negro's  interest,  particularly 
his  social  life,  centers  in  his  church.  The 
denominations  in  which  the  Afro-Americans 
are  most  largely  found  are :  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, African  Methodist  Episcopal,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  Colored  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  America,  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant,  the  African  Union  Methodist 
Protestant,  the  Union  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Zion  Union  Apostolic 
Church,  the  Evangelist  Missionary  Church 
in  America,  Congregational  Methodist 
Church,  Christian  Church,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lutherans,  Congregationalist  and 
Regular  Baptist  Churches. 

The  numbers  in  these  denominations  are 
in  some  instances  very  large  and  in  others 
small.  The  division  and  separation,  particu- 
larly in  the  Methodist  Churches,  are  upon 
very  slight  and  inconsequential  grounds.  Of 
these  denominations  there  are  about  22,000 
organizations,  22,200  church  edifices,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  perhaps  six  millions, 
(since  an  estimate  cannot  be  made  in  some 


cases  on  account  of  the  absence  of  separate 
statistics  on  this  last  item). 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  the 
African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
the  Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  The  Zion  Union  Apostolic,  the 
Evangelist  Missionaiy  Church  in  America, 
the  Congregational  Methodist  Church,  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and  regu- 
lar Colored  Baptist  Church,  own  920  halls 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  78,289. 

Number  of  Church   Members. 

The  value  of  the  Afro- Americans'  church 
property  may  be  approximated  at  $22,570,- 
882  ;  the  number  of  church  members, 
2,613,154.  This  estimate  exceeds  that  of 
Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  Special  Agent  for  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau  on  Churches,  in  the 
Forum  by  over  two  thousand  members,  for 
the  reason  that  special  care  was  taken  in  the 
separation  of  Afro-American  membership 
from  those  of  the  whites,  where  no  separate 
returns  are  given  in  the  U.  S.  Census  bulle- 
tins. The  churches  built  by  Afro-Americans 
are  very  fine.  The  Afro-American  who 
makes  five  dollars  per  week,  usually  contri- 
butes a  fifth  of  that  to  his  church. 

There  are  twenty-six  bishops  in  the  dis- 
tinctively Afro-American  Methodist  bodies. 
The  general  officers  are  men  of  ability. 
Their  colleges,  normal  schools  and  academies 
are  manned  by  Afro-American  presidents, 
principals,  professors  and  instructors.  Their 
members  contributed  for  the  last  eight  years 
over  $600,000  for  the  cause  of  education,  in 
churches  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Afro- 
American  are  still  blending  their  interests. 
Four  Afro-Americans  are  at  the  head  of  four 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  schools,  Profes- 
sors hold  responsible  chairs,  and  writers  are 
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being  recognized  in  the  the  hterary  channels 
of  the  church. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  a  similar  con- 
dition prevails.  At  the  General  As.sembly, 
which  met  in  Washington,  an  Afro-American 
President,  Dr.  D.  J.  Saunders,  was  heard  in 
behalf  of  his  school  and  its  endowment,  etc. 
He  was  there  and  then  pledged  S400.000  for 
the  benefit  of  Biddle  University,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 

There  are  fifty-seven  Afro-American  Presi- 
dents of  Afro-American  colleges,  denomina- 
tional and  otherwise.  About  S  100.000  are 
yearly  contributed  or  expended  in  Afro- 
American  education  by  various  societies, 
denominations,  etc.,  nearly  one-half  of  which 
is  contributed  by  the  Afro-American  himself 
Many  of  the  largest  edifice.'^  and  finest  church 
buildings  are  those  owned  by  Afro-Ameri- 
can congregations.  "In  three  large  cities  of 
the  South  (said  a  Southern  man  in  the 
writer's  presence)  the  finest  churches  are 
'  Nigger"  churches."  One  of  the  seven  finest 
Sunday-schools  in  the  27,463  of  the  great 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  an  Afro- 
American  School,  the  plan  of  which  has 
been  adopted  by  several  leading  Anglo- 
Saxon  Sunday-schools. 

Wealth  and  Business  Interests. 
The  wealth  of    the   Afro-Americans   has 

been   fixed  by  statisticians  at  the  following 

figures  : 

Alabama $9,200,125 

Oregon 85,000 

Connecticut 500,155 

Delaware 1,200,179 

North  Dakota 76,459 

Florida 7,900.040 

Utah      . 75,000 

Iowa 2,500,372 

Chicago,  alone 2,500,000 

Indiana 4,004,113 

Kentucky 5,900,000 

Maine 175,211 

Missouri 6,600.340 


Minnesota 1,100,236 

Montana 120,000 

New  York 17,400,756 

New  Mexico 290,00c 

Nebraska 2,500,000 

Massachusetts 9,004,122 

Rhode  Island 3.400,000 

South  Carolina 12,500,000 

Tennessee 10.400,211 

West  Virginia 5,600,721 

North  Carolina 11,010,652 

Nevada 250,000 

Arkansas 8.100,315 

California 4,006,209 

Colorado 3,100,472 

District  Columbia 51300,633 

South  Dakota 175,225 

Georgia 10,415,330 

Illinois 8,300,511 

Indian  Territory 600,000 

Kansas 3,900.222 

Louisiana 18,100,528 

Mississippi 13,400,213 

Maryland 9.900i735 

Michigan 4,800,000 

New  Jersey 3,300,185 

New  Hampshire      .     .     .     .     .  300,125 

Virginia 4,900,000 

Ohio 7,800,325 

Pennsylvania 15,300,648 

Texas 18,010,545 

Vermont 1,100,371 

Washington 573,000 

Wyoming 231,115 

The  total  amount  of  property  owned  by 
the  race  is  $263,000,000,  showing  a  sur- 
prising growth  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

This  report,  which  is  an  underestimate 
has  been  accepted  as  a  most  remarkable 
showing.  It  is  an  underestimate  by  at  least 
ten  millions.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  the  Afro- 
American  property  in  the  State  was  valued 
at  $9,425,578.  This  is  over  four  million  and 
a  half  more  than  the  above  table.  In  Texas 
the  property  interests  of  the  Afro-Americans 
are  estimated  at  twenty  millions,  two  millions 
more  than  the  above  table  gives.  The  Comp- 
troller of  South  Carolina  informs  the  writer 
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that  the  figures  above  given  for  South  Caro- 
lina are  very  much  below  the  real  estimate. 

With  these  corrections  and  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  figures  are  in  the  main  cor- 
rect, and  we  should  have  an  estimated  wealth 
of  not  less  than  1^275,000,000  for  the  Afro- 
American  population  of  the  United  States. 
This  added  to  church  property  would  give 
jg  3  00,00c, 000. 

Until  the  failure  of  the  Penny  Savings 
Bank  of  Chattanooga,  due  to  money  loaned 
and  inability  to  make  collections,  the  Afro- 
Americans  had  five  banking  institutions. 
The  remaining  four  art  doing  a  splendid 
business.  There  are  not  less  than  thirty-five 
Building,  Loan  and  Co-operative  Associa- 
tions on  a  firm  footing  and  doing  legitimate 
business,  subject  to  the  regular  state  and 
municipal  investigation.  Lack  of  space  pre- 
vents the  details  of  the  operations,  assets  and 
liabilities  of  each  of  these  efforts. 

This  has  been  accumulated  in  spite  of  the 
failure  of  the  Freedmen's  Savings  Bank. 
This  bank  was  established  under  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  1866,  with  branch 
offices  in  the  different  states.  In  this  bank 
the  colored  people  deposited  in  the  five  years 
succeeding  the  war,  nearly  fifty-seven  million 
dollars.  As  the  result  of  bad  management 
it  failed  in  1871,  and  the  savings  from  the 
Negro's  scanty  wages  were  thus  largely 
swept  away.  The  confidence  thus  shaken 
in  the  outset  has  never  been  entirely  restored. 

Tradesmen  and  General  Laborers. 

Until  recent  years  the  Afro-American  has 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  general  trade  labor 
of  the  South.  Of  late  skilled  labor  has  been 
the  demand,  and  in  many  instances  he  has 
been  driven  out  of  the  field,  but  in  every 
southern  city  there  are  Afro-Americans  who 
can  do  the  best  work  in  all  trades.  The 
writer  knows  of  an  instance  in  which  a  very 


large  church  was  remodeled  and  a  handsome 
pressed  brick  front  was  a  part  of  the  improve- 
ment. There  could  not  be  found  in  a  city 
of  22,000  inhabitants,  masons  who  could  lay 
these  brick  satisfactorily.  In  response  to  a 
telegram  four  Afro- Americans  were  secured, 
and  the  front  was  completed.  A  more  beau- 
tiful piece  of  work  of  its  kind  has  not  been 
done  in  the  city.  One  of  these  men  was  a 
graduate  of  one  of  our  best  industrial  schools. 

Supply  of  Skilled  Labor. 

The  dearth  in  recent  years  of  our  mechan- 
ics is  due  to  age,  infirmities  and  death  of 
those  who  were  taught  the  trades  in  slavery; 
but  the  large  and  intelligent  class  of  me- 
chanics, who  are  being  sent  out  from  our 
mechanical  schools,  men  whose  heads,  hearts 
and  hands  are  trained,  is  remedying  the 
deficiency.  Nearly  6,000  of  our  young 
people  are  enrolled  in  the  Industrial  depart- 
ments of  the  various  Afro-American  schools 
and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  nearly  all  of 
the  large  schools  of  the  South  now  have 
their  industrial  departments. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Hartzell,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
Freedman's  Aid  and  Southern  Education 
Society,  was  heard  once  to  say,  "A  man  said 
to  me,  '  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  you  cannot 
make  a  mechanic  out  of  a  Negro.'  I  took  a 
wheel  out  of  my  pocket  and  showed  it  to 
him.  I  said,  'There  came  into  our  shop  at 
Central  Tennessee  College,  a  black  young 
man  with  no  white  blood  in  his  veins,  who 
had  never  seen  such  a  machine  before  as  that 
required  to  make  this  wheel.  The  manager 
had  a  lot  of  these  wheels  to  make.  This 
wheel  must  be  made  very  exact ;  there  must 
not  be  the  least  variation  in  any  of  its  parts. 
The  manager  asked  the  young  man  if  he 
could  make  wheels,  and  he  said  he  would 
try.  He  did  try  and  cut  twenty-six  hundred 
of  these  cogs  before  he  made  a  variation.     I 
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wonder  if  there  is  any  other  wheel  of  the 
kind  ever  made  by  a  Negro.  We  are  proud, 
first,  that  we  have  such  places,  and  second, 
because  such  places  are  filled  up  with  black 
boys."  This  was  done  in  the  school  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  at  Central  Tennessee  College, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  From  the  same  school 
the  writer  saw  a  ten  inch  telescope  exhibited 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  May, 
1892.  This  telescope  is  now  in  the  obser- 
vatory at  Laurence  University,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  having  been  built  for  that  pur- 
pose. Three  of  the  professors'  homes  at 
Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  built  by 
the  industrial  students. 

Schools  with  Industrial  Departments. 

The  largest  agricultural  and  industrial 
features  are  connected  with  the  following 
schools:  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  Bishop  College,  Central  Tennessee, 
Claflin  University,  Clark  University,  Shaw 
University,  Spellman  Female  Institute, 
Straight  University,  Talladega  College, 
Tougaloo  University,  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  (Alabama)  and  others. 

These  with  others  are  yearly  sending  forth 
skilled  laborers  who  demand  a  consideration 
and  can  easily  compete  in  all  lines  of  indus- 
try, where  prejudice  does  not  debar  them. 
Tuskegee  Institute,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  "black  belt"  in  Alabama  was  founded  by 
Booker  T.  Washington,  an  Afro-American. 
From  a  small  one-room  beginning  he  has  a 
school  property  there  of  twenty-one  build- 
ings, and  1,400  acres  of  land,  and  this  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  Si 80,000. 

Of  this  school,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cooper,  in  "A 
Voice  from  the  South."  the  ablest  book  yet 
written  by  a  Negro,  on  the  Negro,  says : 
*'  In  the  heart  of  what  is  known  as  the  '  Black 


Belt,'  of  Alabama,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
the  great  cotton  plantations  of  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Florida,  a  devoted  young  colored 
man  ten  years  ago  started  a  school  with  about 
thirty  Negro  children  assembled  in  a  comical 
looking  shanty  at  Tuskegee.  His  devotion 
was  contagious  and  his  work  grew  ;  an  aban- 
doned farm  of  100  acres  was  secured,  and  that 
gradually  grew  to  640  acres,  largely  wood- 
land, on  which  a  busy  and  prosperous  school 
is  located  ;  and  besides,  a  supply  farm  was 
added,  of  heavy  rich  land,  800  acres,  from 
which  grain  and  sugar  cane  are  the  main 
products. 

What  Becomes  of  Them. 

"Since  188 1,  2,947  students  have  been 
taught  here,  of  whom  102  have  graduated, 
while  200  more  have  received  training  to  fit 
them  to  do  good  work  as  teachers,  intelligent 
farmers  and  mechanics.  The  latest  enroll- 
ment shows  girls,  247  ;  boys,  264,  Of  the 
102  graduates,  70  per  cent,  are  teachers, 
ministers  and  farmers.  They  usually  com- 
bine teaching  and  farming.  Three  are  print- 
ers (learned  the  trades  at  school),  one  is  a 
tinner,  one  a  blacksmith,  one  a  wheelwright, 
three  are  merchants,  three  are  carpenters, 
others  are  in  the  professions  or  filling  miscel- 
laneous positions." 

The  following  statement  from  one  of  the 
leading  journals  of  Washington,  entitled, 
"  Farms  of  Negroes  ;  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
Free  from  Debt,"  is  of  interest  as  showing 
that  the  colored  race  are  capable  of  thrift 
and  good  business  management  :  "  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  of  all  the  homes  and 
farm  property  in  the  United  States  that  which 
is  the  least  incumbered  by  mortgages  is  owned 
by  colored  women  in  the  South.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  census  office  skows  that  27.97 
per  cent,  of  all  the  homes  and  farm  property 
in  the  country  is   mortgaged — that  is,  about 
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72   out  of  every  100  homes  and  farms  are 
free  of  incumbrance. 

The  percentage  of  property  owned  by 
colored  men  without  mortgages  is  88.58,  and 
the  percentage  owned  by  colored  women 
without  mortgages  is  92.26 — that  is  of  all 
the  farms  and  homes  owned  by  colored 
women  in  the  United  States  36,831  are  free 
from  debt,  and  only  3,080  carry  mortgages. 
This  percentage  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
that  of  the  white  race,  either  men  or  women. 
The  percentage  of  mortgaged  property  owned 
by  the  entire  Negro  population  is  only  10.71 
— that  is,  less  than  eleven  homes  and  farms 
owned  by  Negroes  in  the  United  States  out 
of  one  hundred  are  incumbered  by  debt,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  the  thrift  of  the  race  it 
appears  that  nearly  all  these  mortgages 
represent  deferred  payments  of  purchase 
money. 

Farms  and   Homes. 

Of  the  12,690,152  homes  and  farms  in  the 
United  States  1,186,174  are  occupied  by 
pure  blacks  and  224,595  t>y  mulattos.  Of 
the  full  blooded  Negroes  207,616  own  their 
farms  and  homes  and  978,558  pay  rent.  Of 
the  mulattos  56,672  own,  and  167,923  rent. 
Of  the  Negro  owners  167,705  are  men  and 
39,911  are  women.  The  largest  number  of 
colored  home  owners  is  found,  of  course, 
in  the  southern  states,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  proportion  of  farms  owned  by 
Negroes  in  the  South  is  much  larger  than 
the  homes,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  in 
the  North. 

"  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
Negro  home-ownership  in  cities  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  rural  districts.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  geographical  divisions 
of  Negro  property  free  and  incumbered,  and 
the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  large  pro- 
portion of  farms  not  mortgaged  : 


No.  of 

No.  of 

free  farms 

mortgaged  farms 

States. 

and  homes. 

and  homes. 

North  Atlantic     .     . 

5,808 

3  921 

South  Atlantic     .     . 

.     107,084 

8,032 

Northern  Central     . 

20,060 

9,691 

Southern  Central 

•     100,591 

7,608 

Western       .     .     .     . 

1 ,  204 

289 

Total 

•     234,747 

2Q,S4r 

Another  institution  founded  by  the  race  is 
the  Provident  Hospital,  of  Chicago.  Preju- 
dice because  of  color  has  denied  our  doctors 
opportunity  for  practical  surgical  work,  and 
refused  our  young  women  who  wish  to 
become  trained  nurses,  admittance  to  the 
hospital  training  schools  of  the  country.  Out 
of  this  necessity  grew  the  Provident  Hos- 
pital, which  is  owned  and  managed  by 
colored  men.  Patients  of  every  color  and 
all  creeds  are  treated  by  Afro-American 
nurses  and  physicians,  and  the  cures  there 
effected  have  attracted  more  than  local  atten- 
tion in  the  medical  world.  The  training 
school  has  graduated  a  number  of  nurses 
and  has  many  more  applicants  for  training 
than  can  be  accomodated. 

All  Kinds  of  Labor. 

As  a  general  laborer,  the  Negro  needs  no 
introduction.  He  has  built  the  railroads  of 
the  South,  watered  and  nurtured  its  fields, 
reclaimed  its  swamps,  beautified  its  cities, 
and  caused  the  waste  places  to  blossom  as 
the  rose. 

Besides  what  the  race  has  accomplished  as 
general  laborers  and  skilled  artisans,  it  has  a 
most  creditable  record  in  inventions.  There 
is  not  space  here  to  enumerate  all  the  patents 
that  have  been  granted  to  colored  men,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  race  is 
not  deficient  in  mechanical  invention.  To  one 
skilled  mechanic  alone,  Elijah  McCoy,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  fifteen  patents  have  been 
granted  for  railway  lubricating  cups. 
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With  most  meagre  incentive,  our  race  has 
many  amateur  artists  who  possess  great 
native  talent,  and  several  who  have  won 
recognition  for  their  ability  as  professionals. 
E.  N.  Bannister,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  had  a  picture  in  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  which 
was  awarded  one  of  the  medals  of  the  first 
class.  This  picture,  "  Under  the  Oaks," 
was  purchased  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
by  a  wealthy  Boston  gentleman.  C.  E.  Por- 
ter, of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  exhibits  in  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  of  New  York, 
in  which  cit>'  he  has  a  studio. 

A   Celebrated    Artist. 

H.  O.  Tanner,  of  Philadelphia,  studied  in 
his  native  city,  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  has  exhibited  in  the  art  galleries  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Wash- 
ington and  Paris.  He  spent  several  years 
abroad,  prosecuting  his  studies  under  Ben- 
jamin Constant  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  in 
the  Institute  of  France.  On  his  return  to 
this  country  they  gave  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. He  belongs  to  the  American 
Art  Association  in  Paris,  and  won  the  prize 
for  a  sketch  of  "The  Deluge,"  from  the 
Julian  School  of  Art  in  1892,  and  another 
for  a  sketch  of  "  Peasant  Life  in  Brittany." 
Mr.  Tanner  thinks  the  picturesque  in  our  own 
race  life  can  best  be  interpreted  by  one  of 
ourselves,  and  has  a  picture  representing 
one  phase  of  Negro  life.  He  has  called  it 
"  The  First  Lesson."  As  a  study,  it  is  re- 
garded by  art  critics  as  an  admirable  piece 
of  work. 

We  have  a  number  of  excellent  crayon 
portrait  painters  who  have  made  little  effort 
to  acquaint  the  world  with  their  gifts.  We 
also  have  a  representative  in  the  art  of 
sculpture. 

Miss    Edmonia    Lewis,  a  young,  ignorant 


girl,  saw  the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on 
a  first  visit  to  Boston,  and  exclaimed.  "  I  can 
make  a  stone  man!"  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison 
introduced  her  to  a  leading  Boston  sculptor, 
who  gave  her  some  clay  and  the  model  cf  a 
human  foot,  which  she  copied.  From  this 
beginning,  Miss  Lewis  has  now  a  studio  of 
her  own  in  Rome.  Here  she  has  executed 
work  which  has  brought  her  the  patronage 
of  noted  men  and  women.  Her  best  works 
are  busts  of  Charles  Sumner  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  "  Hiawatha's  Wooing,"  "  Forever 
Free,"  "  Hagar  in  the  Wilderness"  and  the 
Madonna. 

Gifted  in  Music. 

"  Blind  Tom,"  our  musical  prodigy,  imi- 
tates on  the  piano  all  sounds,  and  plays  the 
most  difficult  classical  music  after  hearing 
it  once  rendered.  He  has  composed  the 
"  Battle  of  Manassas,"  in  which  the  firing  of 
cannon,  marching  of  troops  and  playing  of 
the  bands  are  perfectly  reproduced.  Madame 
Selika,  "  The  Black  Patti  "  (Madame  Jones), 
and  Mrs.  Nellie  Brown  Mitchell  are  the  best 
of  numbers  of  splendid  vocalists  who  are 
training  every  year  in  the  art  the  race  loves 
best.  Gussie  L.  Davis  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  song  writers  of  the  day.  The  Fisk 
Jubilee  Singers  made  the  music  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  known  throughout  the  world. 

So  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Antonin 
Dvorak,  the  great  Bohemian  composer, 
voluntarily  says  :  "I  am  now  satisfied  that 
the  future  music  of  this  countiy  must  be 
founded  upon  what  are  called  the  Negro 
melodies.  Thk  must  be  the  real  foundation 
of  any  serious  and  original  school  of  com- 
posers to  be  developed  in  the  United  States. 
When  I  first  came  here  I  was  impressed 
with  this  idea,  and  it  has  developed  into 
a  settled  conviction.  These  beautiful  and 
varied   themes  are  the  product  of  the  soil^ 
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They  are  American.  I  would  like  to  trace 
out  the  individual  authorship  of  the  Negro 
melodies,  for  it  would  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  the  question  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested in  at  present, 

"These  are  the  folk  songs  of  America, 
and  your  composers  must  turn  to  them. 
All  of  the  great  musicians  have  borrowed 
from  the  songs  of  the  common  people. 
Beethoven's  most  charming  scherzo  is  based 
upon  what  might  now  be  considered  a  skill- 
fully handled  Negro  melody.  I  have  myself 
gone  to  the  simple,  half-forgotten  tunes  of 
the  Bohemian  peasants  for  hints  in  my  most 
serious  work.  Only  in  this  way  can  a  musi- 
cian express  the  true  sentiment  of  his  people. 
He  gets  into  touch  with  the  common 
humanity  of  his  country. 

A  Noble  School  of  Music. 

"  In  the  Negro  melodies  of  America  I 
discover  all  that  is  needed  for  a  great  and 
noble  school  of  music.  They  are  pathetic, 
tender,  passionate,  melancholy,  solemn,  re- 
ligious, bold,  merry,  gay  or  what  you  will. 
It  is  music  that  sets  itself  to  any  mood  or 
any  purpose.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  composition  that  cannot  be  supplied 
with  themes  from  this  source.  The  American 
musician  understands  these  tunes,  and  they 
move  sentiment  in  him.  They  appeal  to  his 
imagination  because  of  their  associations. 

"When  I  was  in  England  one  of  the 
ablest  musical  critics  in  London  complained 
to  me  that  there  was  no  distinctively  Eng- 
lish school  of  music,  nothing  that  appealed 
particularly  to  the  British  mind  and  heart. 
I  replied  to  him  that  the  composers  of  Eng- 
land had  turned  their  backs  upon  the  fine 
melodies  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  instead  of 
making  them  the  essence  of  an  English 
school.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  English 
musicians  have  not  profited  out  of  this  rich 


store.  Somehow  the  old  Irish  and  Scotch 
ballads  have  not  seized  upon  or  appealed  to 
them.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  intend  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
call  attention  to  these  treasures  of  melody 
which  you  have. 

"Among  my  pupils  in  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  I  have  discovered  strong 
talents.  There  is  one  young  man  upon 
whom  I  am  building  strong  expectations. 
His  compositions  are  based  upon  Negro 
melodies,  and  I  have  encouraged  him  in  this 
direction.  The  other  members  in  the  com- 
position class  seem  to  think  that  it  is  not  in 
good  taste  to  get  ideas  from  the  old  plantation 
songs,  but  they  are  wrong,  and  I  have  tried 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  composers  have  not  considered  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  go  to  the  humble 
folk  songs  for  motifs. 

Minstrels   and   Melodies. 

"  I  did  not  come  to  America  to  interpret 
Beethoven  or  Wagner  for  the  public.  That 
is  not  my  work  and  I  would  not  waste  any 
time  on  it.  I  came  to  discover  what  young 
Americans  had  in  them  and  help  them  to 
express  it.  When  the  Negro  minstrels  are 
here  again  I  intend  to  take  my  young  com- 
posers with  me  and  have  them  comment  on 
the  melodies." 

The  facts  and  statistics  here  presented 
furnish  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  magnificent 
possibilities  of  our  race.  The  Negro  has 
marvellous  native  ability.  Let  him  have 
equal  ambition  and  determination.  Then 
will  his  future  be  assured.  He  will  become 
a  power  for  good  in  these  United  States. 
He  will  win  his  way  by  undisputed  merit. 
He  will  command  an  approbation  and  secure 
a  position  and  distinction  that  cannot  justly 
be  denied  him.  The  golden  dawn  of  a  new 
and  better  day  "  stands  tiptoe  on  the  hills." 


Afro-American  Progress 
Illustrated. 

CLERGYMEN  AND   CHURCHES. 


THE  materials  for  illustrating  the  pro- 
gress of  our  race  are  so  ample  that 
one  finds  a  difficulty  in  deciding 
where  to  begin.  Turn  whither  we 
will,  the  eye  discovers  illustrious  names, 
shining  like  galaxies  in  the  firmament.  In 
nearly  all  pursuits  and  professions  the  Afro- 
American  has  distinguished  himself,  and  a 
great  array  of  shining  examples  are  thereby 
presented  for  the  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  great  masses  of  our  colored  race, 
especially  the  young. 

When  we  consider  the  disadvantages  under 
which  our  people  have  labored,  the  lowly 
life  into  which  they  were  born,  the  little 
opportunity  they  ha\e  iiad  for  educating 
themselves  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  prejudice  that  has  confronted  them 
at  every  step,  it  must  in  truth  be  said  that 
the  progress  they  have  made  is  the  marvel 
and  the  miracle  of  modern  times.  If  the 
Negro  can  accomplish  so  much  in  the  face 
of  such  opposing  forces,  what  might  he  not 
do  under  favorable  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. 

Among  the  many  names  that  give  lustre 
to  our  Afro-American  race,  we  place  first  of 
all  the  Bishops  of  various  churches — noble, 
self-sacrificing,  eloquent  men,  who,  by  their 
learning,  their  ability  in  the  administration  of 
church  affairs,  their  oratorical  pre-eminence 
and  unsullied  lives,  have  gained  the  highest 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  different  religious 
bodies  to  which  they  belong.  The  sketches 
of  these  distinguished  men  here  presented 
furnish  lessons  of  weighty  meaning.  They 
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rose  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  places  of 
vast  power  and  influence.  From  the  lowly 
cabin  they  have  come  forth  to  stand  among 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  The  first  to  be 
mentioned  is  one  who  lived  before  the  present 
generation,  but  whose  noble  work  still 
endures. 

BISHOP  RICHARD  ALLEN. 

This  manly,  dignified,  staunch  friend  to 
the  Afro-American  race,  and  the  founder  and 
promoter  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal faith,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1760. 
He  united  with  the  Methodist  Church  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  at  twenty-two  began 
preaching  and  travelled  extensively  through 
the  Middle  State.s. 

His  influence  as  an  orator  was  great  even 
in  youth,  and  at  the  time  of  his  conversion 
his  master  was  so  struck  by  his  eloquence 
that  he  allowed  him  to  preach  to  him,  and 
was  afterward  converted  under  his  preach- 
ing. It  is  open  to  doubt,  however,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  divine  influence  took 
entire  possession  of  the  white  man,  as  Mr. 
Allen  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom. 

Richard  Allen  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1799  by  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Asbury,  Bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  A.  D.  18 16, 
he  was  elected  the  first  African  Bishop  in 
America.  In  withdrawing  from  the  church 
in  which  he  was  refused  the  respect  that  was 
his  due  as  a  man  and  an  humble  and  zealous 
worker  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  took  a 
step  that  was  new  and  fraught  with  dangers 
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that  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  fully  estimated  ; 
but  his  friends,  Rev.  A.  Jones,  William 
White  and  D.  Ginnings,  stood  by  him,  and 
his  ultimate  success  is  a  matter  of  history. 

The  growth  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  is  a 
splendid  tribute  to  the  Negro  genius.  Of  all 
the  denominations  under  the  name  of 
"  Methodist,"  white  or  black,  it  has  seemed 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  Negro  and  make 
him  a  man  of  power.  Its  institutions 
and  laws  are  the  result  of  Negro 
genius,  and  also  are  the  exhibition 
of  his  e.xecutive  ability  and  abundant 
wisdom. 

When  Richard  manifested  his  faith 
in  the  future  and  declared  himself  no 
longer  willing  to  have  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  prostituted  by  being 
withheld  from  him  until  his  white 
brethren  (?)  were  served,  he  put  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  hell-born  preju- 
dice, and  from  that  moment  a  new 
era  dawned  for  the  Negro,  and  a  new 
song  was  given  to  the  angels  in 
he.i\cn.  This  was  in  the  early  days 
of  1816,  when  the  times  were  not 
favorable  to  the  expression  of  a  dis- 
sent from  anything  a  white  man  said  ;' 
or  did  in  church  or  state. 

Bishop  Allen  is  revered  by  the 
African  Methodist  Epi:,copal  Church 
as  the  founder  of  their  faith.  Says 
one  of  their  scholarly  writers: 

"  If  Luther  was  the  apostle  of  mind  free- 
dom, and  Wesley  of  soul  freedom,  then 
Allen  was  the  apostle  of  human  freedom  or 
liberty  of  mind  and  body.  If  Luther's 
motto  was,  'The  just  shall  live  by  faith,' 
and  Wesley's,  'The  world  is  my  parish,' 
Allen's  was,  'I  perceive  of  a  truth  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.'  The  sons  of 
Allen,  through  Bishop  Pane,  have  formulated 
the    sentiments    of    the    three    as    follows: 


God,   our   Father;    Christ,    our   Redeemer^ 
and  Man,  our  Brother.'" 

BISHOP  HENRY  McNEAL  TURNER, 
D.D.,  LL.  D. 

One  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
United  States  was  born  near  Newberry 
Court-House,  South  Carolina,  February  i, 
1833.      Though    free    born,    owing    to    the 


Rev.  Richard  Allen. 

First  Bishop  A.  M.   E.  Church. 

absence  of  a  father's  care,  he  was  deprived 
of  many  of  the  advantages  accorded  to  boys 
of  his  age.  He  was  bound  out  to  the  hard- 
est kind  of  labor  in  cotton  fields  and  at  the 
blacksmith's  trade  until  his  manhood. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  craving  for  knowl- 
edge, and  having  procured  an  old  spelling 
book,  an  old  white  lady  and  a  boy  with 
whom  he  played  taught  him  the  alphabet 
and  to  spell  as  far  as  two  syllables,  but  he 
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got  no  farther  then  as  he  was  discovered  in 
the  act.  He  found  an  old  colored  man  who 
did  not  know  a  letter  but  was  a  prodigy  in 
sounds  and  could  pronounce  an\-thintj  spelled 
to  him.  This  helper  was  remo\ed  to  another 
l)lantation  and  he  was  again  left  to  his  own 
lesources.  Mis  mother  hired  a  white  lady  to  [ 
give  him  lessons  every  Sabbath  but  the  neigh- 
bors were  so  indignant  that  they  threatened 
to  have  the  law  on  her,  as  it  was  then  against 
the  law  to  teach  a  Negro  the  alphabet. 


Rev.  Henry  McNeil  Turner.  D.D.,  LL.D 

Bishop  A.  M.   E.  Church. 

Three  years  from  this  time,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  was  given  work  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  at  Abbeyville  Court  House.  The 
men  in  the  office  were  impressed  with  his 
excellent  memory  and  taught  him,  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  to  read  accurately  his- 
tory, theology,  and  even  works  on  law. 
He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  alone, 
and  later  went  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to 
South  Carolina,  and  still  later  to  Baltimore 
where   he   had   charge  of  a   small    mission. 


Here  he  studied  grammar,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  German  and  theology  under  emi- 
nent private  teachers. 

He  joined  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  in 
1848,  while  but  a  boy  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1853.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  i860,  ordained  elder  in  1862, 
and  was  ordained  Bishop  in  1880.  He 
received  the  title  of  LL.D.  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania University  in  1872,  and  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Wilberforce  University 
in  1873.  He  was  appomted  United 
States  Chaplain  by  President  Lincoln  in 
1863,  and  served  faithfully  through  the 
war. 

After  being  mustered  out,  he  was  re- 
commissioned  United  States  Chaplain  by 
President  Johnson,  but  gave  up  that  place 
to  work  for  the  church  and  the  race.  He 
travelled  and  preached,  building  up  schools 
and  churches  all  over  the  State.  He  was 
for  several  years  Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church.  He  has  held  many  political 
positions  and  as  an  orator  has  reaped  an 
immense  harvest  of  favorable  comment 
and  hearty  praise.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Eliza  Ann  Peacher  in  1856. 

His  oratorical  ability  is  wonderful.  He 
has  been  considered  by  many  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  orator  of  his 
class  in  the  United  States.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  is  forcible,  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive, and  has  a  pleasing  and  sympathetic 
address. 


BISHOP    ALEXANDER    WALTERS, 
D.D. 

Rev.  Alexander  Walters,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  was  born 
August  I,  1858,  at  Bardstown,  Ky.  At  an 
early  age  he  manifested  deep  concern  about 
the  Bible  and  Spiritual  things,  and  was  often 
heard  to  say  :  "  I  am  going  to  preach." 
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At  the  age  of  cis^lit  )'ears  a  pri)i)osiii()n 
was  made  by  the  teacher  of  liis  town,  Mr. 
Rowan  Wicklifife,  to  the  Trustee  Board  of 
the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  that  he  would 
teach,  free  of  charge,  any  boy  who  might  be 
chosen  by  tliem  to  be  educated  for  the  min- 
istry.     Young  Walters  was  chosen. 

He  remained  in  school  four  years,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age  joined  the  church.  For 
four  years  he  worked  in  hotels 
and  on  steamboats  at  Louisville. 
In  1876  he  moved  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  began  the  study  of 
theology  under  private  tutors. 
In  1877  he  married  Miss  Kate 
Knox,  of  Indianapolis;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  May,  1877; 
joined  the  Kentucky  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  con- 
nection, at  Indianapolis,  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  and  was  sent  from 
that  conference  to  Croydon,  Ky. 

He  remained  in  this  appoint- 
ment for  two  years,  and  was 
ordained  a  deacon  at  St.  Louis 
in  1879,  and  was  appointed  to 
Cloverport,  Ky.,  in  1880,  where 
he  remained  one  year.  In  1881 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Fifteenth 
Street  Church,  Louisville. 

In  1882  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  his  conference  and  treas- 
urer of  Zion's  Banner.  In  1883 
he  was  transferred  to  Stockton  Street  A.  M. 
E.  Zion  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This 
church  is  the  largest  colored  church  in  the 
West ;  in  three  years  he  was  successful  in 
raising  $15,000  to  liquidate  a  mortgage 
which  has  been  on  the  church  for  many 
years. 

In  1 886  he  was  transferred  to  Tennessee 
and  stationed  at  Chattanooga,  where  he 
began  a  revival  on  his  first  Sabbath  which 


resulted  in  175  conversions.  Sickness  pre- 
vented inm  from  remaining  longer  than  (;ne 
year  in  this  charge,  and  he  was  sent  from 
Chattanooga  to  Knoxville,  where  he  met 
with  the  usual  success  and  was  transferred  to 
New  York  City  in  1888. 

Bishop  Walters  has  been  a  member  of  the 
General  Conference  several  times,  and  held 
tile    office   of    secretary  on    two    occasions. 


Rev.  Alexander  Walters,  D.D., 

Bishop  A.   M.   E.    Zion   Church. 

He  is  the  most  popular  and  successful  pastor 
who  has  ever  held  the  pulpit  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Zion  Church.  Bishop  Walters,  when  chosen, 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Board  of 
Bishops. 

BISHOP  BENJAMIN   TUCKER  TAN- 
NER, A.M.,  D.D. 

Without    doubt,    one    of    the    brightest, 
grandest,  noblest  men  in  the  ranks  of  Negro 
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Methodism  is  Dr.  B.  T.  Tanner,  the  veteran 
journalist  of  the  colored  race.  His  fame  has 
extended  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  not  a  slave.  He  spent 
five  years  in  study  at  Avery  College,  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  paid 
his    expenses    by   working    at    the   barber's 


'-^  'ilk. 


Rev.  Benjamin  Tucker  Tanner, 

Bishop  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
chair.  At  this  time  his  father  was  dead, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  care  for  his  widowed 
mother. 

His  whole  nature  was  independent,  for  he 
might  have  smoothed  his  path  ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  work  and  win.  Mr.  Avery,  the 
founder  of  Avery  College,  offered  to  pay  his 
expenses  at  the  college,  but  he  refused. 
The  feeling  of  independence  prevented  him. 


After  spending  one  year  at  Avery  College^ 
he  took  a  three  years'  course  at  Western 
Theological  Seminar)'.  His  birthday  being 
December  25,  1835,  he  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age  when  he  received  his  first  appointment 
from  Bishop  D.  A.  Payne  to  the  Sacramento 
Station  in  the  California  Conference.  He  did 
not  fill  the  appointment  because  of  the  dis- 
tance and  expense,  and 
was  "supply"  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of 
Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  for  eighteen 
months. 

April,  1862,  he  united 
with  the  Baltimore  An- 
nual Conference,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Alex- 
ander Mission,  E  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.  In 
1863  he  was  pastor  to 
the  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
Church,  and  in  1866  had 
charge  of  the  "big  Balti- 
more," after  resigning 
which  charge  he  became 
principal  of  the  Annual 
Conference  School  at 
Frederickstown,  Md. 

His  addresses  showed 
thought,  learning  and 
rare  gifts;  so  that  when 
the  General  Conference 
met  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal in  1868,  he  was  not  only  made  chief  sec- 
retary, but  editor  of  the  church  organ — The 
Christian  Recorder — by  acclamation,  and  this 
honored  position  was  thrust  upon  him  in 
succession  until  he  had  served  sixteen  years. 
In  1870  he  was  given  the  degree  of  A.M.  at 
Avery  College,  and  Wilberforce  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
sometime  in  the  seventies. 


A.M.,  D.D 
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In  1 88 1  he  visited  England  and  Conti- 
nental Europe,  and  attended  the  Ecumenical 
Conference.  His  spare  time  was  spent  in 
writing  books  of  use  to  his  denomination, 
among  which  we  mention  "  The  Negro's 
Origin,"  "An  Apology  for  African  Meth- 
odism," "The  Negro,  African  and  Ameri- 
can," and  he  is  also  editor  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Revieiv  since  1884.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Historical  Society  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  and  fiJls  many  important  stations  in 
his  own  church. 

Dr.  Arnett  has  said  of  Dr.  Tanner :  "  He 
has  risen  from  a  successful  barber  to  be  the 
king  of  Negro  editors ;  his  pen  is  sharper  than 
his  razor,  and  his  editorial  chair  is  finer  than 
the  barber  chair.  The  church  and  race  will 
long  remember  Dr.  B.  T.  Tanner  for  the  part 
he  has  taken  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South  and  for  his  words  of  encouragement." 

BISHOP    BENJAMIN    F.    LEE,    A.  B., 
D.  D. 

This  remarkable  man  went  to  Wilberforce 
University  as  hostler,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  sleep  with  the  students;  and  in  thirteen 
years  became  president  of  the  University. 

Benjamin  F.  Lee  was  born  at  Gouldtown, 
New  Jersey,  September  18,  1841.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and 
in  1852  he  began  the  battle  of  life  alone, 
and  since  then  has  never  spent  more  than 
six  months  together  at  the  old  homestead. 
He  spent  his  wmters  in  country  schools 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  from  that 
time  until  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  em- 
ployed on  farms  and  in  factories.  During 
this  time  he  studied  algebra  and  read  many 
biographical  and  historical  works. 

Being    ambitious    for    more    learning  he 

entered     Wilberforce    University    in     1864. 

where  his  recitations  were  confined  to  night 

classes  for  one  year,  during   which  time  he 

C 


supported  himself  by  working  hard  at  all 
jobs  he  could  .secure  during  the  day.  In 
1865  he  entered  as  a  regular  student  and 
finished  in  1872,  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
The  only  financial  aid  he  received  during  his 
school  life  was  about  $175.  He  often 
walked  four  to  eleven  miles  during  vacation 
to  do  a  day's  work  in  the  corn  field  or  at 
harvesting. 

After  becoming  sufficiently  advanced  he 
taught  school.     During   one   period   of   six 


Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Lee,  A.B.,  D.D., 
Bishop  A.  M.  E.   Church. 

months  he  taught  school,  worked  Saturdays 
and  at  odd  hours  to  pay  his  board,  and 
kept  up  with  his  class  at  the  college.  He 
joined  the  church  of  the  A,  M.  E.  faith  in 
1862,  and  in  1866  was  permitted  to  e.xhort. 
In  1868  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  in  1870 
was  made  deacon;  in  1872  he  was  ordained 
an  elder,  and  was  appointed  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Salem  circuit,  including  Salem, 
Ohio,  and  Bridgewater,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1873  he  was  called  from  the  charge  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  to  which  he  had   been 
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appointed  at  graduation,  to  occupy  the  chair 
of  pastoral  theology,  homeletics  and  eccle- 
siastical history  at  Wilberforce,  which  posi- 
tion had  been  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  T.  H.  Jackson.  He  re- 
mained here  two  years,  and  then  took  charge 
of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
In  1876  he  was  called  to  the   presidency 


Rev.  Jamf.s  Andi.rson  IIanpy,  D.D., 

Hishop   A.   M.    K.    Church. 

of  Wilberforce  C()llc;.^fc  b}-  the  resi'^nation  of  j 
Bishop     Pa\'ne.      He    filled     this     office  for 
eight  years  and  exerted  a  fir-reaching;  iiitlu- 
ence  o\'er  the  hundreds  of  \(niiig   men.      At  I 
the  expiration  of  eight  years  he  was  elected  ! 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  A.  M.  K.  ■ 
Church  editor  of  the  Christian  Recorder,  the  ' 
ofificial   organ  of  th.it   l)od>-.      He   has   filled 
many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  under  the 
A.  M.  E.  General  Convention. 


It  was  said  of  President  Garfield  that  he 
went  "from  the  towpath  to  the  White 
House,"  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  that  he  went  from  a  hostler's 
place  to  a  college  president's  chair,  where  he 
became  the  Nestor  of  all  active  Afro-Ameri- 
can Christian  educators,  distinguished  in 
position,  yet  conspicuous  in  modesty. 

BISHOP  JAMES   ANDERSON 
HANDY,    D.D. 

Rev.  James  A.  Handy  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  22, 
1826.  Notwithstanding  all  the  dis- 
advantages he  labored  under,  he  was 
industrious,  honest  and  studious.  As 
he  advanced  in  years,  he  advanced 
also  in  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  societies  when 
a  young  man.  He  is  one  of  the 
leading  Masons  in  the  United  States. 
Some  years  after  his  marriage  he 
was  converted  and  joined  the  Bethel 
Church,  Baltimore.  In  1862  he  was 
recommended  to  the  Baltimore  An- 
nual Conference.  At  the  close  of  the 
conference  he  was  appointed  to  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  He  planted  the  A.  M.  \\. 
Church  there,  and  established  day 
and  night  schools. 

In  1868  he  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secrctar)'  of  the  Parent 
Hcjme  and  Foreign  Missionar}'  .So- 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  presiding 
over  the  Baltimore  District,  which 
position  he  filled  acceptably  until  1883, 
when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Church,  Washington,  I).  C. 

In  1888  the  General  Conference  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  elected  him  financial  secretary. 
He  filled  the  office  so  well  that  at  Philadel- 
[)hia.  Ma}',  1892,  he  was  elected  Bishop  and 
ordained  in  the  same  month.     The  Metro- 
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poHtan  Church  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  his  financial  ability  and  reputation 
as  a  business  man,  as  well  as  a  minister  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


slaves.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  John  was 
carried  by  his  owners  to  Baltimore  where  he 
ser\'ed  as  under  clerk  in  several  dry  goods 
houses. 


Metropolitan  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REV.  JOHN  T.  JENIFER. 

Rev.  John  Thomas  Jenifer  was  born  in 
Upper  Marlboro,  Prince  George  County,  Md., 
March  lO,  1836,  in  the  Tyler  family.  His 
parents  John  H.  and  Catharine  Jenifer  were 


In  1859  he  went  to  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
to  live  with  his  father  who,  in  1841,  went 
there  on  the  "  underground  railroad."  Here 
John  studied  two  years  with  a  purpose  of 
entering  mercantile  business,  but  being  moved 
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to  enter  the  Gospel  ministry,  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia so  as  to  obtain  the  means  to  go  to  a 
school  of  larger  learning.  He  served  a 
church  at  Sacramento  City  one  year.  Placer- 
ville  Circuit,  where  he  built  a  church,  taught 
the  district  colored  school,  helped  to  organ- 
ize the  California  Annual  Conference,  was 
one  of  the  secretaries,  and  from  which  he 
was   assic:ned  to  Virginia  Citv  Station,  Neb. 


Rev.  John   Thomas  Jenifer, 

Pastor   Metrojiolitaii  A.  M.  E.   Church, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Having  saved  $1000,  he  returned  home, 
went  to  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  studied  five 
years,  graduated  in  1S70,  went  to  Ar- 
kansas where  he  served  the  Little  Rock 
charge  two  terms  of  four  years  each, 
erected  a  fine  church  at  a  cost  of  522,000, 
served  on  the  examining  committee  of  the 
pub  ic  schools,  and  served  Pine  Kluff  Church 
two  years. 

After  remaining  ten  years  in  the  South,  he 
was  transferred  b\-  I^ishop  John   M.   Brown 


to  Charles  Street  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  he  served  with  rare  acceptance 
six  consecutive  years,  raising  over  S48.OOO 
in  that  time.  He  was  one  year  pastor  at 
Providence,  one  year  Presiding  Polder  of  the 
New  pjigland  Conference,  Financial  Agent 
of  Wilberforce  University,  and  pastor  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
Quinn  Chapel,  Chicago,  111.,  which  he 
served  for  four  years,  and  purchased  valu- 
able i)roperty,  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue 
and  Twenty-fourth  street,  upon  which  he 
erected  one  of  the  finest  stone  churches  in 
the  A.  M.  K.  connection  at  a  cost  of 
590,000.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  of  the  P'xecutive  Com- 
mittee, and  of  the  Committee  on  Recep- 
tion of  the  Auxiliary  Congress  of  African 
Ethnology  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  did  valuable 
service. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity and  his  name  has  been  urged  for 
many  positions  of  lionor  and  trust  in  his 
church.  Having  an  evangelical  spirit  he 
has  traveled  much  and  is  successful  as  a 
pastor. 

In   May,  1893,  he  was  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  P'ourth   P^piscopal  District   in  the 
pastorate   of  the   Metropolitan    A.    M.    E. 
Church,    Washmgton,    D.    C,    where    his 
labors  met  with  great  satisfaction. 

REV.  JAMES    M.    TOWNSEND,   D.D. 

This  distinguished  preacher  and  legislator 
was  the  third  child  of  William  and  Mary 
Townsend,  and  was  born  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
August  18,  1 841.  Two  years  later,  the 
Townsend  family,  hoping  to  be  in  better  cir- 
cumstances, removed  to  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
While  here  the  household  \\as  increased  by 
three  daughters.     At  this  date  the  Rev.  Dr. 


1.  Rev.  C.  S.  Smith,  M.D.,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Tonn. 

2.  Rev.  Pierre  Landry,  P.H.,  Donahlsoiiville,  I.a.    .S.  Rev.Wm.  D.Johnson,  D.D.,  Athens,  Ga. 

4.  Rev.  M.  Vann,  D.D.  ,  Chattanoojra,  Tenn. 

T).  Rev.  E.  W.  Hammond,  D.D. ,  New  Orleans,  La.      <!.   Dr.  R.  E.  Hart,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

7.   Rev.  a.  L.  Gainf:s,  H.D.,  A.M.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

H.   Rev.  R.  R.  Down.s,  P.E.,  Savannah,  Ga.     It.  Rkv.  J.  F.  Marshall,  P.E.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


REV.  J.  D.  CHAVIS,  A.M.,  B.D., 
President  fieHHett  College,  Gteensboro,  Ni  C. 


PROF.  R.  R.   WRIGHT,  A.M  , 
Pfesideat  Georgia  State  Itidustrial  College. 


PROi-.  A.  ST.  GEORGE  RICHARDSON,  B.A., 
Principal  Morris  Brown  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


PROF.  THOMAS  J.  CALLOWAY,  A.B., 
Pres't  .\lcorn  A.  &  M.  College,  West  Side,  Miss. 
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Townsend  and  one  sister  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  the  family. 

After  an  eight  years'  residence  in  Law- 
renceburg,  Ind.,  they  removed  to  Oxford, 
Ohio.  James,  who  was  ten  years,  learned  his 
letters  and  could  spell  easy  w^ords.  Oxford  was 
not  quite  so  antagonistic  to  Afro-Americans 
as  either  Gallipolis  or  Lawrenceburg.  In  it 
were  a  few  people  who  prized  worth  more 
than  appearances,  and  who  were  willing  to 
accord  equal  rights   to   all.      Dr.  Townsend 


Rev.  J.  M.  Townsend,  D.D. 

loves  Oxford  and  regards  it  as  his  old  home, 
and  the  scene  of  many  happy  days. 

The  second  or  third  winter  after  the  family 
removed  to  Oxford,  the  Rev.  John  Turner  was 
conducting  a  religious  revival  in  the  town, 
and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  felt  constrained 
to  give  his  heart  to  God,  and  to  become  a 
member  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church.  His 
course  as  a  member  of  the  church  was  so 
consistent,  his  piety  so  devoted  and  his  ability 
so  marked  that  he  was  licensed  as  a  minister 
when  only  about  eighteen  years  old.  At 
that    time    he  felt  be  had   a   call   from   the 


Master  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  the  Gospel 
to  the  dying  world. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1 863,  in  response 
to  a  call  of  Gov.  Andrews  of  Massachusetts 
for  Afro- American  volunteers  to  form  the 
54th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  he  went  to 
Boston  and  enlisted  as  a  private  and  was 
shortly  made  corporal.  After  the  fight  at 
Olustee  he  was  detailed  hospital  steward,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  serving  when  the 
regiment  was  discharged  at  Port  Royal,  gen- 
erally called  Hiltonhead,  S.  C.  The  54th 
was  mustered  out  on  Boston  Common  early 
in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  returned  to  his  home  at  Oxford. 

Worked   his  Way  Through. 

He  went  into  the  business  of  making 
brooms  but  that  was  not  a  success.  Then 
he  went  to  Oberlin  and  worked  his  way 
through  the  college.  After  receiving  his 
diploma  he  taught  school  at  Evansville,  Ind. 
Shortly  after  entering  upon  his  second  year 
as  teacher  he  went  to  Hamilton  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Cornelia  Settle,  who  proved  to  be 
both  a  companion  and  helpmate. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
held  in  1872,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon.  In 
the  following  June  he  was  ordained  an  elder 
and  assigned  to  Richmond,  Ind.  From  there 
for  the  next  two  years  he  was  assigned  to 
Terre  Haute.  ¥\e  next  went  to  Indianapolis 
but  was  shortly  elected  missionary  secretary 
of  the  church,  which  place  he  filled  for  nine 
years.  He  has  travelled  extensively  both  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  World's 
Ecumenical  Conference  in  London,  England, 
in  1 88 1,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Organic  Union  of  the  A,  M.  E. 
Church  and  the  B.  M.  E.  Church.  He  was 
the  secretary  for  thirteen  consecutive  ses- 
sions of  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  was  a 
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delegate  three  times  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. 

In  1888  he  was  elected,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  Wayne  County,  Ind.,  and  served  his 
constituency  with  marked  fidelity  and  ability. 
He  made  such  a  decided  impression  on  the 
public  mind  that  in  May,  1889,  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  appointed  him  as  the 
recorder  of  the  general  land  office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  accepted  the  position  and 
dischargetl  the  duties  so  well  as  to  be  com- 
plimented both  by  the  President  and  other 
leading  officials.  He  resigned  in  October. 
1 89 1,  bec.iuse  he  felt  that  a  higher  dut\- 
called  him  into  active  church  work. 

Success   in    Chicago. 

He  retuincd  to  RichnuMul,  Ind.,  and  took 
charge  of  Bethel  Church,  which  he  rebuilt, 
.md  it  now  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
conmiodicius  church  buddings  in  Richmond, 
.After  the  building  was  completed,  finiiished 
and  [)aicl  for,  the  [pastor  received  very  urgent 
calls  to  t)ther  churches. 

The  most  urgent  of  these  came  from 
Ouiun  Chapel,  the  largest  and  finest  .\.  M. 
\\.  Church  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Townsend's  suc- 
cess in  Chicago  was  phenomenal.  During 
nine  months  of  his  pastorate  548  persons 
united  with  the  church.  The  beautiful 
church  edifice  was  com[)leted  and  thousands 
of  dollars  were  paid  on  the  church  debt. 

If  his  life  is  spared,  the  near  future  will  see 
Dr.  Townsend  a  Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  K. 
Church,  not  because  of  a  mere  ambition  for 
power  and  place,  but  because  his  people 
know  he  is  fitted  for  the  high  position  and 
that  he  will  reflect  credit  upon  it.  But 
wherever  he  may  be  placed  he  will  always  be 
found  a  worker  for  humanity,  a  doer  of  deeds 
as  well  as  an  inspirer  to  good  actions,  thus  ex- 
hibiting to  others  the  highest  type  of  manhood. 


QUINN    CHAPEL,   CHICAGO. 

In  A.  D.,  1844,  there  lived  in  a  small  hut 
in  the  allev  near  State  street,  between  Lake 
and  Randolph  streets,  Chicago,  a  plain  but 
devout  Afro- American,  named  John  Day. 
A  few  Afro-Americans  used  to  congregate 
at  Da}''s  house  to  hold  pra)xr  meetings. 
This  liouse  becoming  too  small,  the  meetings 
were  removed  to  the  house  of  Maria  Parker, 
who  livetl  adjoining  I)a)''s.  Maria  Parker 
had  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  Fulton,  the  old- 
est member  of  Quinn  Chapel,  now  living. 


OL  l.N.N     CllAI'EL,     ClllLAC-O. 

In  1845,  the  prayer  meeting  as.sembly 
having  grown  to  the  proportions  of  a  relig- 
ious societ)-,  they  moved  from  the  house  of 
Mother  Parker,  as  she  was  called,  into  the 
school  house  on  Madison  street,  a  few  doors 
from  State  street.  In  1846,  Madison  Patter- 
son, an  e.xhorter,  took  the  leadership  of  the 
society,  ha\ing  as  his  assistant  A.  T.  Hall,  a 
barber,  then  a  journeyman  in  the  shop  of  the 
well  known  (Mi\er  Henderson,  of  Chicago. 

Madison  Patterson  took  the  society  to  hi.s 
house  on  State  street,  near  Van  Buren  street, 
where  class  and  prayer  meetings  were  held 
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till  they  purchased  one  half  of  the  white 
Haptist  Church,  30x50  feet,  located  on  the 
corner  of  La  Salle  and  Washington  streets, 
which  they  hauled  on  to  a  lot  on  the  east 
side  of  Wells  street,  now  Fifth  avenue,  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Van  Buren  streets. 

In  1847,  Rev.  William  Paul  Quinn,  then 
Bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  I'^piscopal 
Church,  sent  the  Rev.  George  Johnson,  a 
missionary  from  the  New  York  Annual  Con- 
ference, who,  with  the  assistance  of  Philip 
V/ard,  July  22,  1847,  organized  the  society 
under  the  discipline  of  the  African  M.  K. 
Church,  and  called  it  Quinn  Chapel.  There 
were  seven  members  who  formed  the  organi- 
zation as  follows  :  Rachel  Day,  John  Day, 
Adelia  Lucas,  Mary  Jane  Randall,  A.  T. 
Hall,  Maria  Moose  and  F^dward  Gordon. 
Frank  Scrips  was  the  appointed  class  leader. 
Annie  Lewis,  Anna  Scrips,  Virginia  Camp- 
bell and  Virginia  Dixon  joined  immediately 
after  the  organization.  The  first  trustees 
were  William  Randall,  Edward  Gordon, 
Isaiah  Parker,  John  Day,  John  Rollins,  Wil- 
liam Lucas,  and  John  Farnsworth. 

The   First   Class   Leader. 

The  Quinn  Chapel  Society  was  the  second 
Methodist  Church  in  Chicago.  At  that  date 
there  were  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  on  Madison 
street,  the  First  Presbyterian  Cathedral  on 
Washington  street,  and  the  First  Baptist 
Church  on  Wabash  avenue,  and  Thirty-first 
street. 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Hall  was  the  first  class 
leader  of  the  Quinn  Chapel  Society,  and  was 
the  first  Afro-American  licensed  to  preach 
in  Chicago.  He  is  now  the  oldest  traveling 
minister  in  the  Iowa  Conference  of  the 
A.  M.  E.  Church. 

The  first  pastor,  September,  1847- 184*8, 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Farnsworth,  the  sec- 
ond 1848-1850  was  the  Rev.  Aaron  Parker; 


the  third,  1850-185 1,  was  the  Rev.  Elisha 
Weaver.  Weaver  being  removed,  the  Rev. 
A.  T.  Hall  filled  the  unexpired  term,  when 
he  became  the  fourth  pastor,  1S5 1-1852, 
serving  two  years;  the  fifth  pastor,  1852- 
1854,  was  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Warren. 

Under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warren's  administra- 
tion the  society  purchased  the  lot  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Jackson  street  and 
F"ourth  avenue,  now  Custom  House  Place, 
occupied  by  the  magnificent  Monadnock 
Building.  They  moved  from  the  Wells 
street  lot  to  this  location  in  1854,  where  they 
had  erected  a  new  house  which  was  dedi- 
cated and  paid  for  the  same  day.  The  trus- 
tees at  this  time  were  John  Lucas,  William 
Sparrow,  John  Collins,  Isaiah  Baker,  A.  T. 
Hall.  The  Rev.  Bird  Parker,  an  able 
preacher,  was  employed  to  travel  and  collect 
funds  to  pay  for  the  church  property. 

The   Successive   Pastors. 

The  sixth  pastor,  18 54- 185  5,  was  the  Rev. 
William  Davis;  the  seventh  pastor,  1855- 
1857,  was  the  Rev.  Elisha  Webber;  the 
eighth  pastor,  1857- 18 58,  was  the  Rev.  M. 
M.  Clark;  the  ninth  pastor,  1858-1861,  was 
the  Rev.  Willis  R.  Revels  ;  the  tenth  pastor, 
1861-1862,  was  the  Rev.  William  A.  Dove; 
the  eleventh  pastor,  1862- 1864,  was  the 
Rev.  Charles  Birch;  the  twelfth  pastor,  1864- 
1866,  was  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Hall;  the  thir- 
teenth pastor,  1866-1868,  was  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam C.  Trevan  ;  the  fourteenth  pastor,  1868- 
1869,  was  the  Rev.  Amos  Mcintosh;  the 
fifteenth  pastor,  1869- 1870,  was  the  Rev. 
William  S.  Langford  ;  the  sixteenth  pastor, 
1 870-1 87 1,  was  the  Rev.  William  C.  Trevan. 

On  October  9,  1871,  the  noted  Chicago 
fire  destroyed  the  Quinn  Chapel  building  on 
Jackson  street  and  Fourth  avenue  (Custom 
House  Place),  when,  under  the  leadership  of 
Elder  William   C.  Trevan,  they  mortgaged 
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the  lot  for  SlOOO  aiul  purchased  the  did  iiUcic->ts  were  ^uch  a^  ti  >  render  the  builijiii^  , 
Taylor  BuildiiiL,^  on  I'^mrth  a\eniie  (Custom  as  well  a^  theloeatiMii  wholly  ull■^llital)le  as 
House  Place)  Ijetweeii  Tavlor  and  Twelfth  a  place  of  wor-^hip  ;  hence  the  i)astor.  Dr.  J. 
streets,  where  the\-  W(>rship|)ed  until  the  fire  T.  Jenifer,  intluceti  his  con;_jre:^'ation  to  sell 
of  July  15,  l'*^73,  when  the\'  were  aj^ain  the  I'ourth  axenue  (Custom  I  jou-e  Place), 
burned  out.  to  pa>-  off  the   del>t.   Si  1.000.  .ind  purcha-^c 

They  then  occupictl  Union  Hall,  corner  the  lot  j^x  192  Ket  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Clark  and  Monroe  stieets,  reniainin;^  there  of  Twenty-fourth  street  and  Wabash  a\enue. 
till  they  nun-ed  into  an  old 
store  on  the  east  side  of 
Third  avenue  soutli  of  \'<ui 
liuren  street.  HavinL;  niort- 
<jai,fed  the  I'ourth  avenue 
(Custom  House  Place)  and 
Jackson  street  lot,  tliey  were  il 
compelled  to  sell  it.  With  ^ 
the[)roceeds  the)' purchased  v 
a  lot  on  P'ourth  avenue  I; 
(Custom  House  Place)  near  il 
\'.ui  Ikiren  street. 

The  se\'enteenth  pastor, 
1.S71-1874,  was  the  Rev. 
G.  C.  Booth.  In  1876  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new 
brick  buildint;  on  Fourth 
axenue  (Custom  House  » 
Place),  \va5  laid  during  the 
administration  of  the  eiij^h- 
teenth  pastor,  187 5- 1 876. 
the  Rev.  K.  C.  Joiner.  The 
buildiivj^  committee  con- 
sisled  of  H.  A.  Partlett, 
M.  M.  Lucas,  C.  H.  Jack- 
son and  Rev.  \\.  C.  Joiner, 
pastor.  The  nineteenth 
pastor,  I  877- 1 880,   was   Rev 
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G.    C.    Booth,  !  where  a  fine  chuich  eilifice  75x1  12  has  been 

second    term;  the    twentieth    pastor,     1S80-  erectetl  of  Gothic  architecture,  costing  S45,- 

1884,  was  the    Rev.  George  H.  Shaffer  ;   the  000,  with  additional  cost  of  com[)leting.  about 

t\vent>'-first  pastor,  1884-1889,  was  the  Rev.  S  10,000  more. 

T.  W.  Henderson  ;  the  twent}'-second,  1889-  The    building    is    a    stone  structure    with 

1893,  Re\'.  J.  T.  Jenifer.  tower  oti   the  corner,  and  in  style  and  struc- 

The  changes  on   Fourth   avenue   (Custom  ture  is  compatible  with  the  localit\-,  as  well 

House  Place)  caused  bj'  business   and  other  as  growth  and  progress  of  the  congregation. 
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and  also  as  the  center  for  humane  and  Chris- 
tian work  among  the  Afro-American  people. 
The  Quinn  Chapel  congregation  is  among 
the  most  thrifty  and  intelligent  of  Chicago's 
Afro-American  citizens.  The  church  has  an 
excellent  Sunday  School  with  other  flourish- 
ing societies,  lyceum,  etc.  This  society  has 
had  fifty  years  of  eventful  history.     It  has 


Rev.  Henry  Highland   Garnett, 
Late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Liberia. 

purchased  four  lots,  erected  four  buildings 
for  worship,  suffering  the  destruction  of  two 
church  buildings  by  fire,  removed  eight 
times,  and  under  the  Methodist  itinerant 
custom,  has  had  twenty-four  changes  of  pas- 
tors, some  of  them  being  scholarly  men  and 
able  preachers  and  divines.  Yet,  through 
all  these  vicissitudes  they  have  kept  in  ad- 


vance, with  a  fast  hold  on  the  confidence  of 
the  Afro-American  people  and  the  esteem  of 
the  best  citizens  of  Chicago. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  quarterly  confer- 
ence, Rev.  J.  T.  Jenifer,  who  had  so  earn- 
estly labored  with  the  congregation,  was 
called  to  the  Metropolitan  Church,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  connectional  church,  by 
the  Bishops.  Rev.  G.  C. 
Booth,  a  former  pastor,  was 
appointed  to  fill  out  the  un- 
expired term  or  last  quarter 
of  the  conference  year  of  1 893 . 
In  the  meantime  the  boards 
were  soliciting  the  services  of 
Rev.  J.  M.  Townsend,  then 
located  at  Richmond,  Ind., 
and  their  wishes  were  granted. 
11,  After  Conference  in  1893,  he 
*  took  charge  of  the  church, 
I  and  although  everything  and 
everybody  seemed  to  be  at  a 
stand  still,  Dr. Townsend  went 
to  work.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  Quinn  Chapel  were 
its  aPairs  so  prosperous.  Dur- 
ing the  revival  that  started  on 
New  Year's  night,  more  than 
500  persons  joined  the  church, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  dull  times, 
during  the  last  third  of  the 
conference  year  the  trustees 
raised  over  $4000,  or  more 
than  they  formerly  raised  dur- 
ing a  year  of  prosperity.  This 
money  did  not  include  the  stewards'  collec- 
tions and  money  taken  in  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

The  auditorium  of  the  church  which  was 
nothing  but  bare  walls  and  naked  floors  was 
converted  into  as  fine  a  church  as  any  in  the 
connection,  and  ranks  with  any  church  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  without  regard  to  the  de- 
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nomination.  The  great  pipe  organ  and  the 
sun  burners  add  a  great  deal  of  beauty  to 
the  place  and  the  sanctuary,  which  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  semi-circle,  is  very  beautiful, 
and  besides  this  the  pews  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  are  of  the  highest  order  of 
excellence.  On  the  whole  it  is  indescribable, 
and  for  a  person  to  appreciate  the  same  it 
must  be  seen.  A  great  victory  has  been 
achieved  not  only  by  the  A.  M.  E.  connection, 
but  by  the  Afro- Americans  of  Chicago  in 
general,  and  the  people  of  other  places 
will  join  in  the  triumphant  praise. 

REV.   HENRY    HIGHLAND 
GARNETT,   D.D. 

This  celebrated  preacher  and  states- 
man was  born  in  slavery  in  Kent 
County,  Md.,  December  23,  181  5,  but 
his  father,  by  the  aid  of  Thomas  Gar- 
rett, a  Quaker,  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  to  freedom.  They  lived  for  a 
time  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  but  soon 
moved  to  New  York,  where  he  studied 
for  a  while  in  the  Mulberry  Street 
School. 

He  was  obliged  by  the  poverty  of 
his  family  to  work  as  cabin  boy,  and 
afterward  endeavored  to  gain  an  edu- 
cation, but  was  unsuccessful  until  he 
went  to  the  Oneida  Institute  at  Whites- 
boro.  He  graduated  in  1839,  ^"^'  ^s  he  had  \ 
in  the  meantime  lost  his  family  through  the 
slave  hunters,  he  settled  in  Troy. 

He    studied    theology    diligently,    and   in 
1842    was  licensed    to    preach  and  became  | 
pastor  of  the    Liberty   Street    Church,  with 
which    church    he  remained  for    ten    years,  1 
publishing  the   Clarion.     He  was   pastor  of 
the  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  j 
for  twenty-six  years,  and  only  resigned  this  i 
charge  to  go  to  Liberia  as  resident  minister.  ' 


He  did  not  live  long  after  sailing,  but  he 
has  left  an  example  for  others  of  his  race 
that  should  be  followed.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent and  charming  speaker,  and,  although 
a  cripple  for  life,  this  only  seemed  to  add  to 
the  brilliancy  of  his  mind. 

REV.  RICHARD  DeBAPTIST,  D.D. 

This  well-known  clergyman  is  a  man  of 
mark,    of    whom    Fredricksburg,  Va.,   may 


Rev.  Richard   DeB.\ptist,  D.D. 

well  be  proud.  He  was  born  November  1 1, 
1 83 1,  and  received  a  fair  education  in  Vir- 
ginia under  the  guidance  of  his  father  and  in 
secret.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  taught  public  school  for 
colored  youth  in  this  place  for  three  years. 
Here  he  first  exhibited  those  sterling  traits 
of  character  which  have  since  distinguished 
him  and  placed  him  in  the  front  rank. 

He  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Mount  Pleasant  for  four  years,  and  then  took. 
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the  pastorate  of  the  Olivet  Baptist  Church  of 
Chicago,  which  charge  he  held  from  1863  to 
1882.  During  this  time  he  built  two  church 
edifices,  at  a  cost  of  S3 3, 000,  and  brought 
into  membership  more  than  1700  persons. 

He  has  held  the  position  of  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Wood  River  Association 
ever  since  his  election  in  1864,  and  was 
President  of  the  Baptist  Mission  four  years. 
He  has  been   editor  of  several   religious  and 


Rev.  Alexander  Crummel,  D.D. 
secular  periodicals.  He  was  married  in 
1855  to  Miss  Georgiana  Brische  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  but  lost  her  November  2,  1872. 
He  was  married  again  in  1885  and  his  wife 
died  in  1886,  leaving  him  with  three  children. 

REV.   ALEXANDER    CRUMMEL, 
A.B.,  D.D. 

This     prominent    representative    of     the 
Protestant    Episcopal   Church  was  born    in 


New  York  City.  His  father  was  an  African 
prince  and  his  mother  was  a  free  woman.  At 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  Mulberry  Street 
School  in  New  York,  and  in  1831  attended 
a  school  which  had  been  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  advantages  to  the  colored 
youth  for  the  study  of  the  classics. 

The  instructions  were  not  what  met  with 
the  approval  of  his  parents  and  he  was 
sent  to  Canaan,  N.  H.  Here  he  stayed 
but  a  few  months  when  he  was 
forced  to  leave  on  account  of  race 
troubles.  In  1836  he  entered  the 
Oneida  Institute  and  remained  three 
years. 

He  was  received  as  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders  in  1839  by  Rev. 
Peter  Williams,  and  was  admitted 
to  priestly  orders  by  Bishop  Lee  of 
Delaware.  Afterward  he  was  able 
to  enter  and  graduate  from  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  and 
went  to  Africa,  where  he  achieved 
great  success  as  a  missionary.  In 
1862  he  published  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  addresses  which  are  fitting 
evidences  of  his  simple,  touching 
faith,  his  intense  personality,  and 
devoted  Christian  spirit. 

REV.  ALLEN    ALLENS 
WORTH,  A.M. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  of  slave  parents,  in  Louisville,  Ky,  April 
3,  1843.  He  evidenced  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge at  an  early  age.  When  the  Ely  Nor- 
mal School  was  established  in  Louisville,  he 
was  its  janitor  and  among  its  first  pupils. 

While  serving  as  a  missionary  in  Kentucky, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
United  States  Infantry.  He  was  selected  by 
the  Republicans  as  an  elector  on  the  Garfield 


1.  Prof.  L.  S.  Clarke,  Athens,  Ga. 
2.  Prin.  F.  G.  Smith,  M.D.,Nashville,Tenn.     3.  Prof.  A.W.  McKinney,  A.M.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

4.  Prof.  F.  G.  Snelson,  A.B.,  Athens,  Ga. 
6.  Dr.  R.  F.  Boyd,  A.m.,  M.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.    6.  Prof.  W.  B.  Mathbws,  Cartersville,  Ga. 
'  7.  Rev.  Prof.  J.  A.  Jones,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 
8,  Prop. 'A.  TQI.1.IVKR,  Marrietta,  Ga.        9.  Prof.  W.  H.  Spbncir,  Columbus,  Ga. 
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and  Arthur  ticket.  Recognizing  his  success 
in  life,  and  appreciating  his  course  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  man  of  scholastic  habits,  the  Roger 
Williams  University  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Allensworth  furnishes  another  striking 
illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
a  young  man  in  humble  life  who  has  the 
right  kind  of  stuff  in  him,  who  is  studious, 
reliable  and  determined  to  succeed.  In  every 
responsible  position  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  master  of  the  situation,  and  has  gained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

REV.    PIERRE   LANDRY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  stands 
first  among  the  colored  citizens  of  Ascension 
Parish,  Louisiana,  by  reason  of  his  abilities 
and  the  prominence  of  the  position  in  life 
they  have  given  him,  was  born  on  the  plant- 
ation of  the  late  Dr.  F.  Provost,  opposite 
Donaldsonville,  April  19,  1841,  and  was 
reared  by  Pierre  Damas  Bouziac  and  Zaides, 
his  wife,  free  people  of  color. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  a  school  on  the 
plantation,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Reno  for  the 
benefit  of  free  colored  children,  and  was  later 
taught  the  trade  of  confectioner  and  pastry 
cook.  At  the  Provost  succession  sale.  May 
16,  1854,  young  Landry  was  offered  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  became  the  property  of 
the  late  M.  S.  Bringier,  one  of  Ascension's 
wealthiest  sugar  planters,  the  purchase  price 
being  $1,665.  The  boy  was  at  once  installed 
as  chief  pastryman  of  the  Bringier  mansion, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  yard  and  the  servants  charged 
with  its  care. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  formed  a  com- 
mercial partnership  with  the  chief  butler, 
Joseph  Burbridge,  and  they  conducted  a 
store  on  the  plantation,  dealing  in  such  arti- 


cles as  they  were  permitted  to  sell  to  the 
other  slaves.  The  latter  were  entitled  to 
one  pint  of  molasses  each  per  day,  and  were 
privileged  to  trade  at  the  store  to  the  extent 
of  this  aliowaiice,  which,  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  overseer,  remained  in  the  sugar- 
house  subject  to  tile  orders  of  the  firm. 

A  moss-press,  broom  factory  and  wood 
yard  were  also  established  in  connection  with 
the  store,  and  the  work  of  plantation  ditch- 
ing by  contract  carried  on,  the  principals 
dealing  with  the  overseer  and  sub-letting 
contracts  to  the  plantation  hands.  After  a 
prosperous     career    the    firm    of    "Joe    and 


Rev.  Allen  Allensworth,  A.M., 
Chaplain  United  States  Infantry. 

Caliste"  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  in 
1862. 

Young  Landry  early  developed  a  taste  for 
mechanics,  and  in  i860  obtained  his  release 
from  house  and  yard  duty  and  served 
apprenticeships  under  Mr.  Ursin  Boudreaux, 
head  carpenter  of  the  plantation,  and  Mr. 
James  Lear,  the  well-known  and  skillful 
engineer  and  machinist.  He  remained  on 
the  plantation  until  1866,  having  made  three 
futile  efforts  to  enter  the  army,  and  in  that 
year  moved  across  the  river  to  this  town, 
where  he  has  maintained  his  domicile  ever 
since. 
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At  the  municipal  election  in  iS6S  he  was  sion  Parish,  member  and  IVesiilent  of  the 
elected  mayor  of  tlie  town  and  commissioned  Poli-c  Jiir\'  of  Ascension,  Postmaster  of 
b\'  General  Rousseau,  then  commandin|^r  the  Donaldson\ille  four  \-ears  ;  was  selected  to 
De[)artment    of    the   Gulf,    beint^     the     first      the   House  of    Representatives   in    1872;    to 

the  State  Senate  in  iiS74,  and  a^jain  in 
1878;  to  the  Constitutional  Con\'ention 
in  1879,  and  ap^ain  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1S80  and  1S82. 

He  was  converted  in  1 S62  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Methoilist  Epis- 
copal Church  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Kenned)',  the  first  coloretl 
preacher  appoin'tetl  b\'  Hisho|i  Thom|)- 
son,  in  1866.  Mi-.  Landrj-  was  one  of 
the  fcnmders  of  the  St.  Peter  M.  ]•]. 
Church,  of  Donaldson\ille,  and  occu- 
pied e\'ery  one  of  its  offices  succes- 
sively. He  was  elected  a  lay  deleijate 
from  the  Louisiana  Conference  to  the 
General  Conference  held  at  Rrookl\n 
in  1872;  joined  the  tra\'ellini;  connec- 
tion in  1878  and  received  an  a[)|)oint- 
ment  from  l^ishop  W.  L.  Harris,  sei'\  ini; 
three  successful  )-ears  as  pastor  o(  St. 
Peter. 

At  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Conference  at  Shre\eport  in  iSSi, 
he  was  appointed  I'residini,f  l-'.kler  of 
the  l^aton  Rout^e  District  by  l^islmp 
C.  D.  I'oss,  served  the  limit  (^f  four 
years  in  that  position,  aiul  in  18S5  w.is 
appointed  PresidiiiL;^  IClder  of  the 
Shrevxport  District  b\-  ]-?ishop  W.  V. 
Mallalieu.  .\ftei"  four  \'ears  fiithful  ser- 
\-icc  in  that  capacitx'  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  St.  Paul  Church  at  Shreve- 
port,  and  in  two  \-ears  completed  the 
St.   P.Aur.'s  CuL-RCii,  Siikf.vkpokt,   L.\.  buildin- of   that  edifice  and  rebuilt  the 

colored  man  to  hold  such  a  [)o-iti(>ii  in  this  parsonage  at  a  total  expense  of  S7000, 
State.  He  served  out  liis  term  of  one  \ear,  superintending  the  work  himself  ami  turnin<; 
and  was  subsequently  Justice  of  the  Peace,  over  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  one  of  the 
Town  Tax  Collector,  member  and  President  best  pieces  of  colored  church  propert\-  in  the 
of  the  Board  of  School   Directors  of  .\scen-      Louisiana  Conference. 
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At  the  Annual  Conference  at  New  Orleans, 
January  14,  iHgi.Mr.  Landry  was  appointed 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  South  New  Orleans 
District  by  Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  was  continued  on  the  same  f 
mission  by  Bishop  Mallalieu,  D.D.,  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Louisiana  Conference  at 
New  Orleans,  January  13,  1892.  At  the 
same  session  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
three  ministerial  delegates  to  the  General 
Conference  which  met  at  Omaha,  May  i 
to  31,  1892. 

Rev.  Mr.  Landry  is  an  incorporator  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
New  Orleans  University,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  for  the  education  of  colored 
youths  in  this  country,  and  deservedly 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem,  not  only 
of  the  people  of  his  own  race,  but  of  all 
classes,  wherever  he  is  known. 

Mr.  Landry  has  been  greatly  aided  in 
his  important  work  by  the  kind  counsel 
and  wise  efforts  of  the  two  noble  women 
who  have  been  united  to  him  in  marriage. 
His  family  is  a  remarkable  one,  not  merely 
in  size  but  in  other  ways.  In  complying 
with  our  request  to  furnish  some  facts  con- 
nected with  his  successful  career,  he  writes : 

"  I  am  the  father  of  si.xteen  children — 
two  dead ;  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Miss  Amanda  Grigsby,  of  Ascension,  who 
died  December,  1883,  and  again  to  Miss 
Florence  A.  Simpkins,  of  Mansfield,  La., 
in  1886. 

"By  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  been  able 
to  give  a  liberal  education  to  my  children, 
and  am  still  doing  so.  Five  of  them  are 
married  and  are  prosperously  engaged  in 
educational  and  other  pursuits." 

REV.  AUGUSTUS    TOLTON. 

The  first  and  only  Afro-American  Catholic 
priest    was    born    April    i,    1854,    in    Ralls 


I  County,  Mo.      His  father  died  at  a  hospital 

:  during   the   war,   and    when   Augustus   was 

'  seven  years  old  his  mother  with  two  other 

!  children  started  out  to  liberate  herself  and 


ReW    AL'(.L>rL'>      I\iLli>N, 
First  Afro-American   Catholic  Priest. 

children.  She  traxelled  on  foot  through 
many  dangers  until  she  reached  Quinc}-,  111. 
Here  Augustus  was  reared,  and  from  the 
age  of  seven  to  nineteen  he  worked  in  a 
tobacco  factory,  stud^-ing  all   his  spare  time. 
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In  1S72  his  health  f.ulecl,  and.  follcmm-  the  \  REV.  PRESTON  TAYLOR, 

advice  of  friends,  he  stopped  work  at  the  was  born  of  slave  parents  on  November  7, 
factory  and  t,Mve  his  time  to  study.  He  1S49,  at  Shrcveport,  La.  He  was  taken  to 
attended  a  Catholic  school  for  a  time,  but  |  Get)ri,Ma  at  the  a^^e  of  one  year.  He  served 
race  troubles  drove  him  from  there  to  a  non-  in  the  war  as  drummer  boy  and  afterwards 
Catholic  institution.  learned  the  stonecutter's  trade,  but  was  una- 

Father    McGirr,    hearin'^    of    it,    at    once     ble   to   secure    employment    on    account   of 
opened     his     school     to     colored     children,  j  prejudice. 

Augustus    pursued     his     studies,    with    the  He  worked  as  porter   on   a   railroad  train 

aid  of   Catholic   friends,   until,  through   the     for  four  years,  and  was  so  well  liked  by  his 

emplo)'ers  that  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  he  was  given  a  pas.s 
for  an  extended  trip  which  he 
took  through  the  North.  Re- 
turning he  took  the  pastorate  of 
the  Christian  Church,  of  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, Ky.,  which  position  he  occu- 
pied for  fifteen  years. 

He  was  also  chosen  General 
Evangelist  of  the  United  States 
for  this  faith.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
written  for  many  periodicals  and 
is  an  influential  Mason  and  Odd 
Fellow,  holding  state  offices  in 
both  lodges.  His  headquarters 
are  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  wiiere  he 
has  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
Gay  Street  Church. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  an  enterprising 
business  man,  having  in  connec- 
tion with  his  sacred  calling  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  rail  road  contrac- 
tor, understanding  fully  that  there 
is  nothing  derogator)-  to  the  ministry  in  secular 
pursuits  if  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit,  while 
the  gains  thus  acquired  are  used  for  benevo- 
lent purposes.  For  rare  ability,  honest  dealing, 
kindly  spirit  and  ever^'day  usefulness,  he  is  a 
bright  example,  and  does  credit  to  his  race. 

REV.  EMPEROR  WILLIAMS. 

Rev.  Emperor  Williams  was  born  a  slave 
in    1S26,    in   the  family  of    General    Gaines, 


?>B'^»'^" 


Rev.  Preston  T.avlor. 

influence  of  Father  Meichal  Reinhardt,  he 
secured  admission  to  the  Propaganda  Col- 
lege, Rome,  where  he  entered  the  priest- 
hood. F'ather  Tolton  is  a  man  of  sterling 
worth  and  a  scholar  of  rare  intelligence. 
He  has  met  with  many  difficulties,  but  has 
overcome  all  obstacles,  dignif\'ing  every 
position  he  has  held  by  his  manly  bearing, 
his  earnest  and  enthusiastic  spirit  and  con- 
spicuous abilities. 
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Nashville,  Tenn.      He  went   to   Louisiana  in 

1839,  and  was  sold  to  a  Negro  for  ^600,  in 

1840,  who  treated  him  badly.      He  was  sold 
in     1 84 1    to    James    Macintosh,    a    builder. 
Williams  was  a  master  mason,  and  from  1846 
to  1858  was  the  trusted  foreman  of  his  owner. 
He  joined  the  church  in  1845,  ^^d  had  been 
promised    his    freedom   for   years   and    that 
boon  came   in  1858    under  peculiar  circum- 
stances.     His  master  had  a  difficult  piece  of 
cornice  work  and   none   of    the  white   men 
could  put  it  up.     Williams  said  he  could, 
and   his   master    replied   that  if  he   did   he 
should    have    his   freedom.      He   took    the 
plans  of  the  difficult  piece  of  work  and  laid 
them  on  the  floor  of  his  cabin  and  studied 
them  all  night,  until  he  got  every  part  per- 
fectly in  his   mind  and  the  next  day  took 
his  gang  of  men  and  accomplished  his  diffi- 
cult task.     The  promise  was  redeemed  and 
our  friend  was  a  free  man.      In    1849   ^^ 
married  a  slave  woman,  who  was,  like  him- 
self, a  remarkable  character.     After  he  was 
free  he  offered  ;^2000  in   gold   for  his  wife 
buc   her   owners  would  not  sell   her.      Not 
long     after,    in     1862,    Butler     took     New 
Orleans,  and  Emperor  Williams  got  his  wife 
for  nothing,  and  took  his  money  and  bought 
a  home. 

He  had  Learned  to  Write. 

While  a  slave  Williams  sometimes  car-  . 
ried  a  pass  written  by  himself,  which  was  as 
follows : 

"  Permit  the  boy,  Emperor,  to  pass  and 
repass,  and  obhge,  Mr.  Williams." 

His  master,  whose  name  was  Williams, 
saw  it  and  the  following  colloquy  took  place  : 

"  Where  did  you  learn  to  write  like  that  ?  " 

"While  I  was  collecting  your  rent,  sir." 

"My  name  is  that." 

"  No,  sir;  that  is  not  your  name,  but  mine. 
I  would  not  commit  a  forgery." 
D 


His  master  gave  him  a  seventy-five  dollar 
suit  of  clothes  and  a  nice  cane,  and  said : 
"  Go  and  preach  until  you  die  ;  I  am  tired  of 
you  and  your  God  bothering  me  any  more." 

Afterwards,  when  dying,  he  sent  for 
Williams  and  told  him  that  slavery  was 
wrong  and  bade  him  good-bye. 

In  1866  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  New  Orleans,  and  Emperor 
Williams  was  one  of  the  original  twelve.  A 
large  portion  of  his  time  he  has  been  presid- 


Rev.  Emperor  Williams. 

ing  elder.      He  was   a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1866. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  natural  ability, 
thoroughly  trustworthy  and  impartial  in  his 
judgment  of  men  and  measures.  When 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  university 
building,  on  St.  Charles  avenue,  in  New 
Orleans,  he  was  one  of  the  speakers.  He 
is  not  a  fluent  speaker,  except  occasionally  in 
times  of  great  enthusiasm,  and  when  deeply 
moved  the  few  words  he  utters  make  a  pro- 
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found  impression.  Here  are  some  of  his 
sentences  on  that  memorable  occasion.  Lift- 
ing his  hands  to  the  liea\  ens  he  said  : 

"  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  world  I  was  born 
in.  For  twenty  }-ears  I  was  a  sla\'e  on  these 
streets.  It  was  a  penitentiary  offence  to 
educate  a  Negro.  I  have  seen  m\-  follow  ser- 
vants whipped  for  trying  to  learn,  but  to- 
da)-,  here  I  am  on  this  the  greatest  a\-enue 
in  this  great  cit)-,  with  the  Bishops  and  the 
elders  and  people  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 


Mission  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Church,  speaking  at  the  breaking  of  ground, 
where  a  building  is  to  be  erected  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  my  people.  I 
wonder  if  this  is  the  world  I  was  born  in." 

REV.  WILLIAM    D.   JOHNSON,   D.D., 

Secretary  Board  of  Education. 

William  Decker  Johnson  was  born  March 
19,  1842,  in  Calvert  County,  Md.,  and  at  an 
early  age  removed  with  his  parents  to  Balti- 
more,   where  he    attended    private    schools. 


He  was  converted  in  1861,  and  the  same 
year,  by  Bishop  A.  W.  Wayman,  received 
license  to  exhort.  In  1S62  he  entered  Lin- 
coln Uni\-ersity,  Pennsylvania,  graduating  as 
valedictorian  in  1868.  He  was  the  favorite 
student  of  the  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  of 
New  York,  who  educated  hundreds  of 
young  people  for  Christian  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  been  for  sixteen  }ears 
pastor  of  various  churches,  when  in  1884 
the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore  elected 
him  secretary  of  education.  He  at  once 
organized  the  department,  and  has  been 
twice  re-elected  to  the  position  for  terms  of 
four  }'ears.  Bishop  Atticus  G.  Haygood, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  speaking  of  his  management, 
says:  "More  than  most  men,  he  grasps  a 
great  problem.  His  plans  are  great,  but  not 
chimerical.  His  methods  look  to  the  longr 
run,  and,  with  God's  favor,  will  issue  in 
blessings  to  the  whole  people."  Mr.  Nor- 
man W.  Dodge,  son  of  the  Hon.  William 
E.  Dodge,  says:  "Rev.  William  D.  John- 
son has  been  well  known  and  much  esteemed 
by  our  family  for  years.  My  father  took  a 
particular  interest  in  him,  and  helped  him  in 
his  good  work  at  different  times." 

A  Born  Orator. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  many  such  recommenda- 
tions, which  have  been  of  great  service  in  the 
educational  work. 

While  at  college  he  developed  consider- 
able power  as  a  speaker,  and  has  ever  since 
continued  on  the  same  line.  Tlie  Nashville 
American,  August  2,  1884,  speaking  of  him, 
says  :  "  He  is  a  born  orator,  and  a  man  of 
superior  literary  attainments." 

He  has  spoken  with  acceptance  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  in  the  Sam  Jones  Tabernacle  at 
Cartersville,  Ga. ;  Dr.  Talmage's  Tabernacle, 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y.  ;    before    the    Unitarian 
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National  Conference  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  ington,  Lul  ,  in  tlic  last  two  places  attending 
the  Centennial  Conference  of  Methodism  at  to  the  pastoral  work  of  the  church  while 
Baltimore,  Md.  His  greatest  effort  was  serving  as  j^rincipal  of  the  school, 
made  when  a  delegate  from  his  church  to  [  In  1S82  he  united  with  the  Indiana  A. 
the  General  Conference  of 
ihe  M.  E.  Church  South, 
itting  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
That  address,  bearing  on 
the  race  problem,  was 
copied  into  all  the  news- 
papers and  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  represented  his 
work  in  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  and  the 
American  Association  of 
Educators  of  Colored 
Youth.  During  the  World's 
Fair  he  read  papers  before 
the  religious  and  educa- 
tional congresses,  and  also 
delivered  an  address  in  the 
Hall  of  Columbus,  Art  Pal- 
ace,  Chicago,  on  the  Negro 
Element  of  the  American 
People. 

REV.  D.  A.  GRAHAM. 

This  noted  divine  was 
born  in  Princeton,  Ind., 
January  11,  1861.  His 
father  was  born  a  slave  in 
Tennessee,  but  came  to 
Indiana  and  settled  in  the 
early  days  of  that  State, 
where  he  became  one  of 
the  most  influential  Afro- 
Americans  in  that  vicinity.  M.    E.    Conference    at    New    Albany.    Ind., 

Young  Graham  was  the  first  Afro-Ameri-  under  Bishop  James  A.  Shorter.  After 
can  youth  graduated  in  the  town  of  h.is  serving  four  years  in  tiie  pastorate  in 
nativity.  He  first  followed  teaching  for  six  Indiana  he  was  sent  to  Michigan  by  Bishop 
years  in  Princeton,  Washington  and  Bloom-     Campbell,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 


St.  Paul's  Church,  Columbus,  O. 
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bers  of  the  Michigan  Conference.  His  four 
years  in  that  State  were  a  brilliant  success, 
and  it  is  the  common  verdict  that  he  was  the 


Rev.   D.  a.  Gkah.^m. 
most  popular  Afro-American  preacher  ever 
located  in   Michigan.     The  famous  temper- 
ance lecturer,   Mrs.  Lucy  Thurman,  several 
times   stated   this   fact   piiblich',   durin^,^   her 


Hethel  Church,  Chicaco. 
work   in    Chicago.       He   was   alike   popular 
with  white  and  colored,  on  the  platform,  as 
well  as  in  the  })ulpit. 


From  Michigan  he  was  transferred  by 
Bishop  Brown  to  Minneapolis,  and  stationed 
at  St.  Peter's.  The  minutes  of  the  Michigan 
Conference  describe  his  departure  from  that 
body  in  Saginaw  as  being  like  a  funeral,  so 
dearly  was  he  beloved  by  the  entire  con- 
ference. 

When  Bishop  Wayman  was  looking  for  a 
pastor  for  Bethel  Church,  Chicago,  he  con- 
cluded that  Polder  Graham  could  fill  the  bill. 
His   appointment  was   a    great    surprise    to. 


Rev.  M.  C.   IV   M.\son. 

every  one,  and  especially  to  himself  So- 
young  a  man  had  never  pastoied  Bethel,  nor 
any  of  the  churches  of  equal  rank  in  the 
connection.  But  his  success  has  been  almo.st 
phenomenal,  both  spiritually  and  financially, 
and  Bethel  has  never  had  a  pastor  whose 
influence  was  so  potent,  nor  of  whom  she 
was  so  proud. 

REV.  M.  C.  B.  MASON,  A.M.,  B.D. 

Rev.  M.  C.  B.  Mason,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Field 
Agent  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Educa- 


*.y^^" 


KHV.  WIIJJAM.   li.   HOLMES,  A.M., 
Atlanta  Bnptist  Seminary. 
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tion  Society,  was  born  a  slave  in  Louisiana. 
As  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered  he  began 
to  study.  He  took  the  full  classical  course 
in  the  New  Orleans  Uni\'ersity,  and  the  theo- 
logical course  at  Ganion  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is  a  forcible  speaker 
and  is  doing  good  work  for  the  society. 
Such  men  indicate  the  possibilities  of  the 
race.  Tens  of  thousands  who  will  die  in 
obscurity  would  have  done  equally  well  if 
they  could  have  had  the  advantages  of  an 
•education. 

REV.  JULIAN  FRANKLIN    MAR- 
SHALL. 

The  Baton  Rouge  District.  Louisiana,  has 
made  a  splendid  record,  due  mainly  to  the 
energy  and  intelligent  work  of  its  able  and 
painstaking  presiding  elder.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1847,  but  has  lived 
since  his  second  year  in  Louisiana.  He  was 
blessed  with  a  pious  praying  mother  whose 
religious  instructions  have  been  a  constant 
stimulant  to  him  all  through  his  life.  He 
has  always  been  studious,  a  lover  of  good 
books  and  blessed  with  a  splendid  memory ; 
he  has  performed  a  prodigious  amount  of 
literary  work.  Indeed,  he  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  church. 

From  1877,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Louisiana  Conference,  he 
has  ably  and  successfully  filled  some  of  the 
most  important  appointments  within  its 
bounds — Ale.xandria,  Shre\'e[)ort,  New  Or- 
leans ;  and  in  the  office  of  presiding  elder 
since  1886  he  has  rendered  excellent  ser- 
vice. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  of  1888  and  was  chosen  by 
Bishop-Elect  J.  P.  Newman.  D.D.,  to  repre- 
sent the  General  Conference  in  the  services 
of  his  consecration.  In  all  the  positions  he 
has  filled  he  has  rendered  excellent  service. 
and  has  been  highl>'  esteemed. 


REV.   B.   A.  J.   NIXON,   B.D. 

The  following  in  brief  arc  the  positions  that 
have  been  held  by  this  well-known  preacher 
and  educator :  Twent)-  jears  teacher  in 
Tennessee;  President,  Turner  High  School, 
Shelbyville,  Tenn.  ;  Trustee,  Turner  High 
School  ;  Trustee,  Wilberforce  University, 
Wilberforce,  Ohio  ;  Member,  General  Educa- 
tional Board,  A.  M.  E.  Connection;  Presi- 
ding Elder,  Columbia  A.  M.  ¥..  District, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

He   is  a   man  of  fine  presence  and  wiried 


Rev.  B.  a.  J.  Ni.xox.  B.D. 

gifts.  Zealous,  devoted  and  thoroughly 
educated,  he  has  e.xerted  a  wide  influence 
and  in  a  marked  degree  commands  the  re- 
spect of  all  associated  with  him. 

ST.    PAUL'S    A.    M.    CHURCH 
Raleigh,  N.    C. 

This  edifice  cost  832,000.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  June  24,  i  S84.  The  dimen- 
sions are  65  liy  (j~  feet,  with  chapel  on  west 
side.  The  cha[)el,  40  by  f)^  feet,  contains 
Sabbath-sclu)(>l  and  class-rooms,  all  under 
slate  iO(^f      The  chapel  is  a  part  of  the  main 
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building,  and  can  be  used  in   times   of  large 
congregations. 

This     large    and     commodious    building 
reflects  great  credit    upon   the  congregation, 


MT.  ZION  A.  M.  E.  CHIKLII,  JACKSONVILLE,  ELA 
being  one  of  the  most  attractive  church  edi- 
fices in  the  city.      It  is  admired  for  its  con- 
venient arrangements  which  afford  the  best 
facilities  for  carrying  on  its  work. 


REV.  JOHN  JASPER. 

The  theory  that  the  sun  moves  has  been 
advanced  by  many,  but  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Jasper  differs  from  that  of  nearly  every  other 
by  being  advanced  as  a  Bible  argument. 
Rev.  John  Jasper  was  the  youngest  of 
twenty-four  children,  and  was  born  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1812,  in  the  County 
of  Fluvanna,  Va.  He  began  his  career  as 
cart  boy,  but  was  soon  made  house  boy, 
and  further  dignified  by  the  promotion 
to  table  waiter,  tending  garden  in  his 
spare  time.  He  hired  himself  out  to  work 
by  the  year  and  continued  in  this  kind 
i    of  service  for  several  years. 

He  was  always  of  an  astronomical 
turn  of  mind,  and  if  he  had  had  the 
advantage  of  education,  would,  doubt- 
less, have  made  one  of  the  foremost- 
scientists  of  the  times.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1839,  and  began  preaching. 
He  was  very  successful  and  was  very 
impressive,  especially  in  funeral  sermons, 
and  was  in  great  demand  at  the  time- 
He  has  been  married  three  times.  He 
was  called  to  preach  in  the  Third  Baptist 
Church  in  Petersburg  in  1874.  His  life- 
has  been  full  of  arduous  work,  and  from 
his  position  as  a  slave  he  has  risen  to 
considerable  wealth. 

His  theory  with  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  sun  is  unique,  and  he  ad- 
vances some  very  good  arguments  in 
favor  of  it.  He  has  travelled  through 
the  North  lecturing,  and  has  visited  most 
of  the  leading  cities  in  the  Union.  He 
is  very  earnest  and  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  good  hard  sense. 

Mr.  Jasper  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
steady  industry  and  perseverance.  From 
the  humblest  surroundings  in  early  life  he 
has  risen  to  a  position  of  influence. 
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REV.    EDWARD   W.   S.    HAMMOND, 
D.D. 

Rev.  Edward  W.  S.  Hammond,  D.D., 
editor  of  the  Soutliivcstern  Christian  Advo- 
cate, is  a  member  of  the  Lexington  Con- 
ference, and  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
February  14,  1842.  He  is  the  son  of 
Christian  parents,  who  had  formerly  been 
slaves. 

He  was  converted  at  an  early  age,  and 
attended  the  schools  taught  in  his 
native  city  for  the  benefit  of  free  col- 
ored people.  Through  the  munificence 
of  the  late  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  of 
New  York,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln  University  (near 
Oxford,  Pa.)  in  1864,  where  he  pur- 
sued a  collegiate  and  theological 
course  until  1867.  In  1872  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, and  appointed  to  Union 
Chapel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
had  marked  success.  He  afterward 
filled  the  following  appointments : 
Paris,  Ky.,  1874-76;  Hardinsburg, 
Ky.,  1876-78;  Lexington,  Ky., 
1878-80;  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Indiana  District,  1881—84;  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  1884-86;.  Presiding  Elder 
ol  the  Ohio  District,  1887-92. 

He  was  elected  reserve  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference  of  1876,  and 
delegate  in  1880,  when  he  made  a 
speech  in  favor  of  the  election  of  a  colored 
Bishop  which  attracted  general  attention. 
He  was  elected  reserve  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1884,  and  a  delegate 
to  that  of  1888  and  that  of  1892,  from  which 
body  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  South- 
western Christian  Advocate.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
New  Orleans  University  in  May,  1888. 

He  has  written  extensively  for  the  religious 


and  secular  press,  and  has  been  generally 
successful  in  the  several  positions  to  which 
he  has  been  called. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  successful  Afro- 
Americans  speak  for  themselves.  Says  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Douglass:  When  we  con- 
sider that,  during  two  centuries,  the  colored 
people  of  this  country  were  doomed  to  igno- 
rance and  illiteracy,  the  record  presented 
seems  almost  incredible.     No  one,  fifty  years 


Rev.  John  Jasper. 

I  ago,  could  have  imagined  the  possibility  of 
I  such  intellectual  energy  and  activity  among 
j  them. 
'       The  eager  and  persistent  efforts  of  these 

people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  of 
1  education  is  a  matter  of  amazement.     The 

gates  of  knowledge  were  scarcely  ajar  when 
j  in  they  rushed  pell  mell,  almost  trampling- 

upon  one  another  in   the  race  to  reach  its 

most  exalted  benefits. 
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AFRO'A/VIERICAN   COLLEGES  AND   INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS. 


WIL\T  our  i)ei  pic  Ciin  .iccoiii- 
plisli  by  education  I). is  been 
^howii  ilurin:;  the  last  Ljenera- 
ti.iii.  There  is  an  old  saying; 
tliat  "what  lias  Ijeen  done  can  be  done 
again."  A  lar;^e  number  of  our  race  ha\  e 
provctl  then-  abilit\-  to  master  not  onl>-  the 
ordin.iry  branches  of  iearniiiL;.  but  aUo  to 
meet  the  demands  of  tlie  "  liiLjlier  education.  " 
This  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  is  valuable  as 
showing  that  the  colored  man  can  be  taught 
and  trained  for  all  professions  anil  pursuits. 

He  has  that  inquiring  mind,  which  is  one 
of  the  first  essentials  for  obtaining  knowledge. 
He  has  a  prai^exvorthy  curiositx' for  pr)-ing 
into  what  he  does  not  know  alread)-.  He  is 
eager  to  learn.  Wherever  and  whenever 
educational  advantages  ha\e  been  placed 
within  his  reach,  he  h  is  made  diligent  use  of 
them.  Common  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  ha\c  only  to  be  thrown 
ojKMi  to  him  and  he  will  walk  in,  proud  of 
his  new  and  grand  opportunities  and  ambi- 
tious to  succeed. 

His  mind  and  heart  are  stirred  b)'  the  new 
era  that  h.is  tl.iwned  upon  lum,  his  look  is 
iipw.ird,  and  he  begins  to  understand  that 
the  noblest  manhood  and  the  liighest  p(jsi- 
tions  of  citizenship,  wealth  ami  social 
influence,  can  be  gauied  onl_\-  by  self-culture 
and  education 

What  is  thought  upon  this  subject  b\-  one 
of  the  leading  .\fro-American  ethicators 
ma\-  be  learned  from  the  following  article  b}- 
Principal  F.  G.  Snelson,  of  the  Public  School, 
Cartersville.  Gi.  The  article  is  entitled, 
"Wliat  Ground,  in  what  Studies  slundd  be 
Covered  b\-  a  Grammar  School  Course?" 
and  is  taken  from  the  cohmnis  of  the  AVcxro 
hduiatu'iia!  J nintal .      I'rincip  il    Snelson   is  a 


representatixe  man  of  our  race,  and  this 
renders  his  \ieus  upon  the  importance  of 
primary  education  of  special  interest. 

Mr.  Snelson  says  :  The  im|)ortance  of  a 
thorough  aiul  comprehensive  (irammar 
School  C(iurse  is  becoming  more  and  more 
appaient  ev  er\-  )ear.  In  the  Higher  Insti- 
tutions of  learning,  in  Trade  Schools  and 
Business  Universities  pupils  who  liavc  made 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Grammar  School  course  seldoni  fail  of 
marked  success  in  the  completion  t>f  their 
courses  of  studies  and  in  their  business 
careers.  Evei\- working  man  needs  to  know 
far  more  than  the  trade  he  has  learned.  If  he 
has  not  a  brain  cducateii  to  think,  he  will 
surely  be  outwittetl  b)'  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  contractors.  "  Hand-skill  is  essen- 
tial but  hands  must  be  moved  b)'  a  thinking 
head,"  says  one  ver\'  wisely.  The  Ground 
to  be  covered  tlemands  : 

In  the   Form  of  a   Story. 

Thorough  preparation — the  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  helps,  materials  and  incentives 
necessar)' t  )  in  :ile  the  acute  interest  of  the 
teacher  and  prepare  him  for  the  lesson.  The 
])upil  himself  must  be  prepared  also  ;  his 
interest  fully  awakened  and  his  e\j)ecta- 
tions  of  receiving  some  good  C(n'etously 
aroused. 

The  Ground  to  ])e  covered  re(|uires  the 
j)oweis  of  admirable  presentation.  The 
German  idea  is  that  the  teacher  shall  relate 
the  lesson  in  the  form  of  a  stoiy — thus  hold- 
ing out  the  idea  of  a  far  higher  grade  of 
teaching  force  and  sliowing  the  demands  for 
better  Normal  training. 

The  Ground  to  be  covered  will  suggest 
the  clearest  association  k^{  those  notions   and 
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IS  that  li.ivc  a  rcseniblancc,  hnni^dit 
sthcr,  coni[)aretl,  aiul  ahsoibcd  and  tnil\- 
inilated  from  the  broad  and  ciichaiUiiiL; 
1  of  knovvlcd<^e. 

>toy"s  watchv\'oi-d,  "  Rcprtition,  rcpcti- 
I,  eternal  repetition,"  will  strenj^then 
iiensely  in  one  harnionif)n^  whoK;  and 
»  the  conscious  possession  of  fidl   knowl- 


lias  been  leaiaied.  The  recent  scientific 
term  is  ap[)erception,  b)'  which  i^  meant  the 
intellectual  appi'opiialion  of  all  the  informa- 
tion ac(iuii-ed.  Its  products  ma\-  be  called 
habits  of  body  and  haloits  of  tho:i;^ht.  or  the 
true  disciplnie  of  the  he.id,  heart  and  hand. 
It  may  be  called  culture,  produced  by  ideas 
internally  assimilated  like  food  eaten,  digested 


UM!i)iiilllIillli>^ 


jL'BiLEii   Hall,   Fisk  UMVLKsrrv,   Nashville,  Tenn. 


re.  the  memory  and  loi;ical  powers  of 
i  pupil.  It  will  gi\e  completeness,  it  ^\ill 
ite  the  old  and  the  new,  it  will  organize 
;connected  materials  into  a  system  and 
•n  the  mental  possessions  into  elements  of 
wer. 

The  Ground  to  be  covered  should  ever 
ep  in  view  the  familiar  application  of  wdiat 


and  wrought   into   blood,  bone   and  sinew  of 
perfect  usefulness. 

Our  Grammar  School  cour>c  demands  the 
greatest  attention,  because  the  \-ast  majority 
of  our  school  i)oi)ulation  \\il!  ne\'er  reach. 
be)'ond  its  narrow  confine-..  It  is  the 
chosen  few  who  enter  the  colleges  ;  it  rs 
the   select    alone  that   ever  are  blessed  with 
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the  advantages  of  trade  aiul  piDfcs-ioiuil  '  ral  histor),  physics  and  physiology.  Among; 
education.  Then  fore  the  ijottut  clcnients  tliosc  of  tlic  second  class  may  be  mentioned, 
of  the  .successful  li\esof  the  great  army  ('f  j  reading,  drawing,  spelling,  penmanship,  music 
our  youth  must  be  fi)rcefully  impressed  by  i  and     composition.       The    purpose    of     the 


the  grammar  school  teacher. 

As  regards  tiie  number  of  studies  u>ed. 
our  working  watchword  siioultl  bt ,  .\'-7/ 
viulta  Sid  iiiii/tuni,  nt't  a  suiJertluit)'.  but  a:i 
appropriate  selection  anil  excellence  oi  lexl- 
books.    What  .'s  known  in  modern  pedagogy   \ 


'thought"  stutlies  is  to  furnish  food  material 
^\.\\d  stimulate  concepts.  The  purpo.sc  of 
"  expression  "  studies  is  to  intensify  impres- 
sions made,  facilitate  an.ilysis  of  concepts, 
,\n<.\  make  them  more  tletinitc  and  clear. 
Geography  should   bj   the  outgrowth   of 
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CiiKisMA.x   Hall,  Clark   U.xiveksity,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
as  co-ordination  of  studies  should  be  of  spe-  |  the    natural    sciences;     political    geography 


cial  ci>nsidcration.  The  ])rogr.im  or  course  of 
studies  m.iy  be  divitled  into  tuo  classes; 
1st,  those  si. idles  which  de..l  with  c)bjects  of 
thouglit  and  that  fmnish  the  be-t  material 
of  kn(.)wledge;  2d,  those  studies  whi.  h  deal 
only  or  for  the  most  part  w  ith  simple  e.x[>res- 
sion. 

Ajiiong   tho^e    of  the   tn^t    cla^s   ma>-   be 
named   geo'.'r.n)h\-,   historv,  arithmetic,  natu- 


should  be  the  outgrowth  of  physical  geogra- 
ph\-,  and  both  shouUl  be  the  stepping-stoncSi 
to  historw  .Such  co-ordination  involves, 
Lst,  the  teachnig  (/f  cla\-  modeling  of  the 
various  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  in  its 
ph\sical.  i)henomena  ;  2d,  the  teaching  of 
spelling  with  composition  ;  ^tl.  the  teaching, 
of  ct)mposition  with  all  the  "thought" 
stutlies,    with    a    comprehensive    exercise   of 
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the  simple  applications  of  grammatical  con- 
structions of  subject,  predicate  and  object ; 
4th,  the  insertion  of  general  reading  matter 
bearing  directly  on  thought  studies ;  and, 
5th,  the  weaving  of  such  moral  ideals  from 
all  the  studies,  separately  or  in  combination, 
as  will  display  to  the  pupils  the  practical 
manifestations  of  good  will,  benevolence, 
justice,  temperance,  charity,  etc.  The  field 
of   school    ethics   is   exceedingly   narrowed. 


Simon  N.  Pattin.  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, declares  that  children  can  be  edu- 
cated to  form  higher  combinations  of  things 
which,  taken  together,  give  much  larger 
sums  of  pleasure,  etc. 

The  Ground  to  be  covered  in  the  Gram- 
mar School  course  should  embrace  the  sub- 
jects of  taxation,  it?  purposes,  rightfulness, 
methods,  justice,  its  benefits  and  necessities  ; 
what    role   these   have   played   in   wars   and 


M()K(;an   College, 

but  there  remains  a  ray  of  hope  for  efficient 
moral  training.  The  will  must  be  moved  by 
motives  of  the  truest  moral  stamina. 

Mythology,  that  idealized  history,  the 
legends,  folk-lore,  fairy  talcs  and  dramas,  are 
all  freighted  with  ethical  lessons  of  the  bless- 
ings of  good-will,  and  the  curses  of  ill-will 
and  injustice;  the  inevitable  return  of  the 
deed  upon  the  doer;  and  the  moral  grandeur 
of  those  who  obey  the  laws  of  conscience 
with    unswervinir    determination.       Professor 


Baltimoki;,   Mu. 

revolutions,  and  what  the  rights  and  tluties 
of  true  citizenship  are,  and  thus  pre[)are 
e\cr\'  i)U[)il  who  completes  the  Grammar 
Course  for  the  acti\e  duties  of  life  as  though 
he  would  ne\er  enter  ihe  school-room  again 
as  a  student. 

Patriotism!  The  kind  of  patriotism  neces- 
sary is  that  which,  while  inspiring  the  chil- 
dren with  enthusiastic  lo\c  f)r  their  own 
countrv  and  its  instituti(.)ns,  carries  their 
sympathie's   be\-ond  the  barriers  of  territory. 
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race  or  language,  and  \vhii:li  will  make  them 
feel  that  all  nations  are  a  part  of  a  great 
whole  or  communism  called  Civilization,  and 
that  every  American  must  "  act  well  his 
part"  toward  making  his  own  nation  a 
strong  contributor  to  the  best  forces  of  all 
Christendom. 

Well  might  the  distinguished  satirist  of 
the  Renaissance  declare  that  the  aim  of 
education  is  a  complete  man  ;  who  fears, 
loves  and  serves  God  and  loves  his  neighbor 
as  himself;  skilled  in  art  and  industry;  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge, 
and  constantly  strives  for  greater  perfection 
in  it.  Finally  the  Ground  to  be  covered 
should  ultimately,  invariably  teach  the  love 
of  God : 

Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill  ; 
Were  every  stalk  on  earth  a  quill  ; 
And  were  the  skies  of  parchment  made 
And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade — 
To  tell  the  love  of  God  alone, 

Would  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
Nor  parchment  could  contain  the  whole, 

Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky. 

To  the  foregoing  ma)'  appropriately  be 
added  here  sketches  of  several  leading  Afro- 
American  educators.    The  first  to  be  named  is 

PROF.    BOOKER    T.  WASHINGTON. 

Principal  Washington  of  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
was  born  a  slave  at  Hale's  Ford,  Va.,  April, 
1857.  "^^^  place  of  his  birth  and  early 
childhood,  was  a  small  one-room  cabin,  with 
a  dirt  floor — there  being  an  opening  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  where  the  sweet  potatoes 
were  kept  in  the  winter.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Burrows. 

Very  soon  after  the  war  he  went  with  his 
mother,  Jane  Ferguson,  his  step-father  and 
the  remainder  of  his  famil)'  to  Maiden,  W. 
Va..  to  live.  Here  he  worked  in  the  salt 
furnaces  the   greater  part  of  each   year,  and 


went  to  school  during  three  or  four  months! 
Mr.  Washington  usually  secured  some  onei 
to  teach  him  at  night  when  not  permitted  to 
attend  school  in  the  day.  After  workmg  iri 
the  mines  and  furnaces  for  a  considerablti 
time,  he  secured  employment  at  the  house  01 
Mrs.  Viola  Ruffner,  a  lady  of  New  Englanci 
birth  and  training,  and  who,  though  verj^ 
exacting  regarding  all  matters  of  work,  wa:; 
\ery  kind  and  showed  her  interest  in  th« 
education  of  young  Washington  in  a  numbes 
of  ways. 

Slept  Under  the  Sidewalk. 

In  1 87 1,  in  some  way  Washington  heart 
of  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia  He  ai 
once  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  that  institui 
tion.  W^ith  his  own  small  earnings,  amount: 
ing  to  six  dollars  per  month,  and  with  wha' 
his  family  were  kind  enough  to  give  him,  h 
found  himself  in  Richmond,  Va.,  but  friend! 
less,  shelterless  and  homeless.  Castin: 
about,  however,  he  soon  discoxered  a  holi 
under  a  sidewalk  that  offered  a  night's  .slcejf 
As  luck  would  have  it,  when  he  awoke  nex^ 
morning  he  found  he  was  near  a  vessel  unn 
loading  pig  iron,  and  application  was  at  oncq 
made  to  the  captain  for  work,  which  waa 
given. 

Mr.  Washington  worked  here  until  he  ha 
enough  money  to  pay  his  way  to  Hampto 
Institute,  which  place  he  reached  with  a  sui: 
plus  of  fifty  cents.  He  remained  at  Hamp. 
ton  three  years,  working  his  way  through: 
and  graduated  with  one  of  the  honors  of  hi 
class.  After  graduating  and  teaching  i 
West  Virginia,  his  old  home,  for  a  whik 
and  spending  a  year  in  study  at  Waylan 
Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Wash 
ington  was  invited  to  return  to  Hampton  a 
a  teacher.  In  this  capacity  he  remained  ;; 
Hampton  two  years,  till  188 1,  when  appl 
cation  was   made  to   Gen.  S.  C.  Armstron 
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STUDENTS  LEARNING  TRADE  OF  BRICKLAYING,  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE. 


ATTENDING  THE  CONVENflON  AT  THE  TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE,  TUSKEGEE,  ALABAMA. 


DRESSMAKING  SCHOOL,  TL'SKEGEE  INSTITUTE. 


BUILDING  AND  WAGONS 
BUILT  BY  THE  STUDENTS  AT  TUSKEGFE. 
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by  citizens  of  Tiiskc<^cc,  .\l.i.,  for  sonic  one 
to  start  an  institution  at  Tuskci.^cc,  on  tlic 
plan  of  Hainptoii. 

Mr.  W'.ishin^ton  was  at  once  rcconi- 
mencicd  for  the  position.  Upon  rcachinu; 
Tuske^ce.  lie  found  neither  laiul  nor  build- 
ings, nothing  but  the  promise  of  the  state  to 
pay  $200C>  annually  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  school.  The  school  w.is  started  in  an 
o'ltl  church  and  shanty  with  thirty  students 
and  a  teacher. 


and  WL-althx"  j)eoplc  throuj^hout  the  country. 
This  is  attested  b)-  tlie  fact  th.it  he  succeeds 
in  raisinc^  from  *% 50.000  to  S60.OOO  each 
\-ear  with  which  to  carr)-  on  the  school 
work.  Se\er.d  individuals  ^i\e  from  S3000 
to  SiO.ooo  each  annuall)' toward  the  .support 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Washinj^'ton's  services 
are  in  constant  demai:d  to  speak  at  associa- 
tions, clubs  antl  prominent  churches. 

The   speech   that  brou^^dit   him   first   into 
prominence  was  before  the  National   Educa- 


Main  Building,  New  Okle.ans  U.mveksitv,  L.-v. 


The  history  of  the  school  and  its  present 
condition  are  already  known  far  and  wide. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  institution  with 
its  1900  acres  of  land,  its  28  or  more  large 
buildings,  with  its  1000  or  more  teachers  and 
pupils,  its  wealth  in  live  stock,  and  its  valua- 
tion of  over  $250,000  is  a  prodigy  of  devel- 
opment. 

Principal  Washington  has  met  with  un- 
usual success  in  making  the  acquaintance 
and  securing  the  confidence    of  prominent 


tion  Association,  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1 884. 
Soon  after  he  was  invited  to  address  the 
Boston  Unitarian  Club,  the  most  intelligent 
and  wealthy  club  in  the  world  he  being 
the  first  colored  man  to  address  the  club. 
He  has  also  spoken  at  Plymouth  Church 
(formerly  Henry  Ward  Beecher's),  Trinity 
Church,  Bo.ston  (formerly  Phillips  Brooks'), 
and  many  other  of  the  most  prominent 
churches  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Washington  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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Icadiiii^  men  <>f  this  country,  ami  i^  lickl  in 
high  esteem  e\ei\-\vhere.  as  \\  as  shown  b>- 
his  being  maile  on  one  occasion  tlie  guest  of 
honor  at  the  table  of  the  Governnr  of  ^Las-^a- 
chusetts.  Surely  then,  if  \vc  take  into 
account  his  great  work,  it  is  not  going  too 
fir  to  place  Mr.  Washington  among  the 
foremost  men  of  his  country  and  time. 

Probabl}-  there  is  no  man  in  the  L'nited 
States  that  has  tloiic  more  lor  our  people 
than  Prof.  Washington.  We  take  the  fol- 
1  nving  complimentar)-  notice  from  the  Daily 
Herald,  OuincN-.  III.: 


w  hen  he  entered  slaver)-  and  when  he  can 
out.  lie  interested  every  one  greatly  in  tl 
subject." 

PROF.  J.  D.  CHAVIS,  A.M.,  B.D. 

This  distinguished  educator  was  born 
the  vicinity  of  Greensboro,  K.  C,  Augu 
9,  1863.  Me  was  born  of  fiee  parent 
William  and  Nellie  Chavis,  but  under  tl 
peculiar  circumstances  and  laws  which  ha\ 
existed  in  X(Trth  Carolina  and  all  slave-hok 
ing  States.  This  gave  him  no  advanta^ 
o\  er  the  imfortunate  sla\'e. 


Philander  Smith  College,   Little  Rock,  Ark. 

"  Earne.stness,  simplicity  and  common  1  On  his  f^ither's  side  he  is  thought  II 
sense  characterized  the  man  and  his  addresses  1  be  second  cousin  to  Rev.  John  Chavii 
at  the  Congregational  Church.     Very  large     a  prominent   colored    Presbyterian   ministec 


congregations  greeted  him  both  morning  and 
evening,  and  no  one  could  ha\e  more  atten- 
tive listeners.  He  speaks  with  great  rapidity, 
with  much  emphasis,  but  weaves  in  his 
humor  so  that  he  is  never  wearisome.  His 
stories  were  full  of  wit  and  always  to  the 
point.  Some  passages  were  exceedingly 
eloquent,  especially  one  last  evening  where 
he  described  the  contrast  between  the  Negro 


a  true  educator,  who  taught  some  of  tH 
best  white  families  in  the  State  before  th 
war. 

Young  Chavis,  in  1875,  having  acquire! 
the  rudiments  of  education  under  great  dili 
ficulties,  while  sitting  on  his  ox-wagc( 
loaded  with  wood,  saw  the  foundation 
Bennett  College  being  laid.  He  there  detei 
mined  some  day  to  go  to  that  college.    Tw 


aI'R()Ami:ricax  troi^ricss  illl'strati:ij 
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white  bo)'s  with  him    Liul^'IkhI.    .urI  lielicuk-l  In  the  fall  of   i  SS  j   he  \v.i-.  elected  Princi- 

his  ambition.  p.il  of  ihe  Cii\'  Schnol   in    W'in-^ton,  N.  C. 

A  few  years  later  lie  jrradiiated  from   that  l-"rom  there  he  was  called  t>  a  j);'iressor>lii|) 

same    institution  ;    completed    his    course   in  in     Bennett     Colle^'e.        This      position     he 


School  (^f  Printing,   Claflin  U^■IVFK^ITV 


School  of  Painting,  Claflin  University. 

Clark  Univeisit)'  in  1887,  with  the  degree  of  acceptably  filled  for  three  years.  In  the  fall 
A. B.;  spent  three  years  in  Gammon  Thcologi-  of  1892  he  married  Miss  Cornelia  Elizabeth 
cal  Seminar)-  and  'graduated  from  there  in  Dorsette,  an  accomplished  lady  and  teacher, 
1889  with  the  degree  of  B.D.  I  herself  being  a  graduate  of  Bennett  College, 
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having  taught  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Tus- 
kegee  Normal  Institute,  Ala.,  for  a  number 
of  years. 

In  1893  Prof.  Chavis  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  Bennett  College,  toward  which  his 
ambition  was  directed  years  ago.  His 
executive  ability  and  business  tact,  shown  in 
his  work  of  former  years,  give  him  pre-emi- 
nent fitness  for  the  res[)onsible  and  honora- 
ble position  of  president  of  the  institution, 
which  position  he  now  successfully  fills. 

PROF.  A.  W.  McKINNEY. 

This  very  successful  teacher  and  clergy- 
man was  born  February  6,  1853,  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Ala.  His  parents  were  slaves, 
and  when  he  was  about  four  years  old  they 
were  sold  from  him,  and  he  never  saw  them 
again  till  long  after  the  Emancipation. 

By  his  own  unaided  efforts  and  diligent 
study  he  obtained  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. After  earning  and  saving  some  money 
he  went  to  Grenada,  Miss.,  and  entered  a 
high  school  taught  by  a  Northern  lady. 
While  here  he  worked  evenings,  mornings 
and  Saturdays,  and  helped  to  pay  his  board, 
and  continued  his  studies. 

Here,  in  the  year  1873,  ^e  was  converted 
and  joined  the  M.  E.  Church  under  Rev. 
Gilbert  Brooks.  .  It  was  through  the  advice 
of  that  good  man  that  he  entered  Central 
Tennessee  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
the  year  1874,  where  he  was  in  regular 
attendance  till  1877,  when  he  was  elected 
Principal  of  Nimrod  Institute  at  Eutaw,  Ala. 

In  1 88 1  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
City  Public  School  at  Marion,  Ala.  Dur- 
ing these  years  of  educational  work  he  also 
served  as  pastpr  of  Soulis'  Chapel,  Eutaw, 
and  Marion,  respectively.  His  three  years 
at  the  place  last  named  were  years  of 
marked  success.  In  1882  he  returned  to 
Central  Tennessee  College  and  graduated  in 


1884.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Lakeside  M.  ¥..  Church  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
which  place  he  served  two  years.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  President  of  Central  Alabama 
Academy,  which  he  now  holds.  Under  his 
care  the  school,  which  was  at  one  time 
advertised  for  sale,  has  been  regularly  main- 
tained with  an  increased  attendance,  and  the 
buildings,  grounds  and  facilities  greatly 
improved. 

In  1888  he  was  chosen  as  the  ministerial 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  which  met  that  year  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  In  the  year  1892  he 
was  again  honored  by  his  brethren  of  the 
Central  Alabama  Conference,  who  elected 
him  as  their  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence, which  met  that  year  in  the  City  of 
Omaha,  Neb.    j 

PROF.  THOMAS  J.  CALLOWAY,  A.B. 

President  Calloway  was  born  August  12, 
1866,  in  Cleveland,  situated  in  the  mountain- 
ous district  known  as  "East  Tennessee." 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  experienced  the 
usual  routine  life  of  a  farmer's  lad.  His 
parents  were  ex-slaves  and  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  They  managed,  however, 
to  keep  their  four  boys  and  three  girls  in  the 
town  school  five  to  six  months  in  the  year, 
using  them  during  the  remaining  months  to 
do  the  work  on  the  farm. 

Thomas  Junius  was  the  fifth  child  and 
third  son,  and  was  quite  early  regarded  as 
the  "Yankee"  brother.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, through  a  wise  enactment  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature,  granting  scholarships  to 
each  Senatorial  District,  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  Fisk  University.  While  in  that  insti- 
tution he  was  elected  for  three  years  business 
manager  of  the  Herald,  a  college  publica- 
tion, and  enjoyed  the  hearty  confidence  of 
all.      He  graduated  in  1889,  after  a  school. 
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life  of  many  difficulties,  out  sunn  .uutccl   uy  ored   Hii^h   School   of  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 

his  characteristic  energy.  Mr.  Calloway  was  at  once   employed.     The 

After  graduation,  desiring  to  perfect  him-  ;  Evansville  schools  being  somewhat  "in  poli- 

self  in  practical  education,  he  went  to  Chi-  I  tics,"  and  thus  suffenng  from  outside  influ- 


ScHOOL  OF  Art,  Claflin  University. 


Dress-Cutting  School,  Claflin  University. 

cago,   and   by   working   at  odd    hours    was  j  ences,  he  resigned  in  May  to  accept  a  position 
enabled  to  complete  the  course  of  Bryant     in  the  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and    Stratton's    Business    College.     At  this     tendered  him  through  the  Civil  Service  Com 
time   there  happened  a  vacancy  in  the  Col-  |  mission,  he  having  stood  a  high  examination. 
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During  his  service  for  the  Government  he  i  In  the  sprin^r  of  1894  he  was  elected 
used  his  spare  hours,  first,  to  take  special  |  Secretary  of  Tuskegce  Normal  and  Indus- 
studies  in  law  and  afterward  to  establish  j  trial  School,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  of  which  Pro- 
and  maintain  quite  a  flourishing  educational  fessor    Booker   T.  Washington    is    Principal. 


School  of   Bricklaying,  Claflin  University. 


bureau,  styled  the  "Colored  Teachers' 
Agency,"  designed  to  aid  colored  schools 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  in  selecting 
the  best  available  teachers,  and  likewise  fur- 
nishing positions  for  deserving  teachers. 


Steam    Laundry,   Claflin  University. 

Before  assuming  charge  of  his  duties  at 
Tuskegee,  the  trustees  of  Alcorn  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  near  Rodney, 
Miss.,  elected  him  President  of  that  institu- 
tion.    This  college  was  established  in  1871, 
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as  a  result  of  purchase  by  the  State,  of  Oak- 
land College^  a  famous  old  institution  for 
white  boys,  founded  in  1828  by  Southern 
Presbyterians,  and  sold  to  the  State  because 
of  the  loss  of  endowments  throut^h  results  of 
the  war. 

It  comprises  21  buildings,  over  300  acres 
of  land.  Fifteen  teachers  are  employed  and 
over  300  students  are  enrolled  The  courses 
are  Academic,  Scientific,  Preparatory  and 
Business.      Agriculture    is    taught    theoreti- 


clected  at  Tu^kegee,  upon  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  <f  Alcorn  College.  He  is  now 
devoting  his  energies  and  talents  to  the 
development  of  tiiat  institution  with  much 
success.  As  one  of  the  evidences  of  his 
ability  he  has  through  his  efforts  secured 
for  his  school  the  donation  by  Congress 
of  a  township  of  land  amounting  to 
twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  realize  a  hundred 
thousand    dollars. 


Pharmaceutical  Laboratory,  Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


cally  and  practically;  so  also  are  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  printing,  shocmaking  and 
dairying.  The  institution  aims  to  prepare 
young  people  to  take  charge  of  public 
schools  of  the  State  and  to  make  useful 
and  thrifty  citizens.  While  the  shops  do 
not  aim  to  produce  mechanics  they  develop 
slvill  that  enables  many  of  the  students  to 
follow  trades. 

Mr.  Calloway  resigned  his  position  in  the 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
also  the  position  to  which  he  had  just  been 


CLAFLIN     UNIVERSITY     AND     IN- 
DUSTRIAL    INSTITUTE. 

This  institutiowi  of  learning  is  located  at 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.  The  property  consists  of 
nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  land  and  thirty 
school  and  industrial  buildings.  The  cam- 
pas  is  pleasantly  located  and  well  shaded. 
The  existence  of  the  institution  is  due 
largely  to  the  Hon.  Lee  Claflin  .and  family, 
of  Boston.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  six- 
teen members.  Twenty  persons  ^re  em- 
ployed    in     the    mechanical     and    industrial 
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departments.      There  are    more   than   looo 
students  in  annual  attendance. 


printing,   painting   and    graining,   brickmak- 
ing    and    laying,    blacksmithing     tailoring. 


African  Boys  Being  Educated  at  Central  Tennessee  College. 


First  Engine  Built  at  Central  Tennessee  College. 


Twenty  trades  and  industries  are  taught, 
some  of  which  are  as  follows:  Carpentr>^ 
cabinetmaking,     building,     steam     laundry, 


shoemaking,  cooking,  domestic  economy, 
dress  cutting,  fitting  and  making,  crochet- 
ing, artistic  painting  and  needle  work.     The 
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industrial  department  docs  most  of  tlic 
building  and  all  of  the  repairing.  All  fuini- 
tm-e  needed  in  the  dormitories  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  students.  The  institution  lias 
proved  the  practicability  of  teaching  the 
trades  in  connection  with  the  literary  studies. 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE. 

The  president  of  Central   Tennessee   Col- 
lege writes : 

"The  Meharry  Phar- 
maceutical Department 
of  Central  Tennessee 
College  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  years. 
During  the  past  session 
nine  students  were  en- 
rolled, three  of  whom 
completed  the  required 
course  of  study.  The 
demand  for  colored 
pharmacists  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  and  during 
the  past  year  I  ha\'e  re- 
ceived applications  from 
five  different  States,  ask- 
ing for  young  men  to 
take  charge  of  drug 
stores ;  but,  as  all  of 
our  pharmaceutical 
graduates  were  already 
provided    for,    I    was 

unable  to  supply  these  demands.  Our 
medical  graduates  ha\-e  opened,  and  are 
now  successfully  conducting  two  drug  stores 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  two  in  Nashville,  two  in 
Arkansas,  one  in  Greenville,  Miss.,  one  in 
Galveston,  Tex.,  one  in  Macon,  Ga.  The 
Meharry  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  De- 
partments of  Central  Tennessee  College  take 
their  name  from  the  generous  and  philan- 
trophic    Meharry   famil)',    to   whom   we   are 


largely  indebted  for  our  present  buildings, 
grounds,  a[)paratus,  aid  in  support,  and  the 
beginning  of  an  endowment." 

The  school  building  is  supplied  with  work 
benches,  tool  room,  offices,  etc.  It  is  heated 
by  steam  and  ventilated  by  swinging  win- 
dows in  the  cupola  above.  The  building 
was  founded  b)-,  and  is  under  the  control  of, 
H.  G.  Sedgwick,  an  accomplished  mechani- 
cian. The  magnificient  outfit  of  machinery 
was  given  b)'  Professor   Sedgwick,  who  con- 


TeLESCOPE  M.A.DE  AT  CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  CoLLEGE. 

I  secrated  it  by  his  own  splendid  genius  to  the 
j  work  of  Christian  education. 
I  Mr.  Sedgwick  is  a  Methodist  minister,  and 
in  entering  upon  this  work  was  impelled  by 
a  [)rofound  consciousness  of  duty.  The 
■  course  is  for  four  \-ears.  It  is  noticed  that 
[  the  students  who  stand  highest  in  their  liter- 
I  ary  classes  take  the  most  interest  in  the 
I  department  of  mechanical  arts,  thus  com- 
:  binine  mental  and  manual  training. 
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The  telescope  made  b\-  colored  students  |  rencc  Universit)-,  Applcton,  Wis.  The  en- 
tire mounting,  \Vith  the  exception  of  the 
object  glass,  the  e\-e-piece  and  the  steel 
tube,  was  built  at  the  machine  shops  of 
the  School  of  Mechanic  Art,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  All  o(  the  polishing  and  nickel- 
plating,  and  all  of  the  surface  work  as 
tlone  by  the  students. 

Specimens   of   Work. 

Ex[^lanati(in  :  I.  Steel  hammer,  forged 
by  hanil.    2.   CoUl  chisel,  forged  by  hand. 

3.  One    end    of    crobet     file,    polished. 

4.  Iron  nail,  electroplated,  first  in  cop[)er, 
then  in  nickel,  then  in  sil\-er.  after  being 
polished.  5,  6.  Steel  hammer,  forged  by 
hand.  7,  S,  9,  10,  12.  Parts  of  clock- 
work. II.  Graduated  scale.  13.  Dia- 
mond point  angular  lathestool.  14.  Steel 
octagon    prick    punch,   forged   by   hand. 

15.  Steel     calipers,     forged    by     hand. 

16.  Brass    cog-wheel    for    tower    clock. 

17.  Steel     hammer,    forged     by     hand. 

18.  19,  20.  Specimens  of  brass,  siKer 
and  gold  electroplating.  21.  Steel  ham- 
mer, forged  by  hand. 

These  choice  specimens  of  handicraft 
u  ere  all  made  by  Afro-American  students 
connected  with  the  School  of  Mechanic 
Arts,  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


OUR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

As  illustrating  the  advancement  made 
by  our  race  in  education,  the  following 
facts  from  Johnson's  "School  Histoiy  of 
the  Negro  Race  in  America"  will  be  of 
interest: 

Can  the  Negro  learn   anything  ?   was 

the  first  question  he  had  tt)  answer  after 

schools  were  established  for  him.     The 

fact    that   every    slave    State    had    laws 

I  against  his  being   taught  before  the  war  and 


.Si'EciMEN>  OF  Work, 
Cf.ntk.al  Tenniissee  College. 

is    now     in     use    at    the    obscr\ator\".     Law- 
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that  they  opposed  it  afterward  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer. 

But  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  think  of  tlie 
deeds  of  Professor  Scarborough,  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  author  of  a  series  of  Greek  text-books 
which  have  been  adopted  at  Yale;  George 
W.  Williams,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the 
American  Negro  ;  "  Joseph  T.  Wilson,  author 
of  "Black  Phalanx;"  C.  G.  Morgan,  class 
orator  at  Harvard,  1890,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

Tlie  high  schools,  seminaries,  colleges  and 
professional  schools  for  colored  people  num- 
ber nearly  two  hundred.  Many  of  them  are 
controlled  entirely  by  colored  faculties  as 
Livingstone  and  Bennett  Colleges,  North 
Carolina  ;  Morris  Brown  College,  Georgia  ; 
Tuskegee  Normal  School,  Alabama ;  Wil- 
berforce  University,  Ohio  ;  Virginia  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute ;  Kittrell's  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  and  Shaw  Univer- 
sity, except   its   president,  who  is  white,  but 


one  of  the  first  presidents  to  recognize  the 
ability  of  young  colored  men  to  teach  the 
liigher  branches.  The  plan  works  admirably 
well  and,  besides,  teaches  the  race  to  confide 
in  the  ability  of  its  own  educated  men  and 
women.  It  affords  lucrative  employment  to 
many  \\ho  are  by  nature  and  chf^ice  fitted 
for  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  colored  people  of  the  South  have 
made  luoie  progress  in  education  since  the 
war  thcUi  in  an\'thing  else,  and  they  are  still 
thirsty  for  knowledge.  The  schools  every- 
where are  crowded.  The  love  of  knowledge 
seems  to  be  instinctive,  and  thousands  of 
faithful  mothers  spend  many  weary  hours  at 
the  ironing  board  and  wash-tub  in  order  to 
get  money  to  help  their  children  obtain  an 
education.  With  the  start  they  now  have 
twenty-five  years  more  of  earnest  work  will 
show  marvellous  changes  in  the  educational 
condition  of  the  race,  attended  by  marked 
improvement  in  every  respect. 


SECRET  SOCIETY  ORGANIZERS  AND  OFFICERS. 


OUR  people  have  not  been  slow  to 
see  the  advantages  arising  from 
combined  effort.  They  believe 
in  societies  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, for  dispensing  charity  to  aid  the 
unfortunate,  for  protecting  their  civil  rights, 
for  aiding  one  another  in  business  and  for 
elevating  the  race.  They  welcome  ever\- 
organization  that  promises  to  secure  for  them 
any  political,  social  or  material  benefits. 

The  history  of  secret  societies  proves  that 
many  of  them  possess  a  value  and  confer 
benefits  that  are  something  more  than 
imaginary.  Otherwise  these  various  orders 
could  not  have  flourished  as  they  have.  Their 
members  are  devoted  to  them,  spend  much 
time  and  money  in  maintaining  them,  and 
show  in   other  ways  that  they  are  receiving 


some    real    advantage    by    continuing    their 

membership. 

Afro-Americans   are    especially  interested 

in  societies  whose  prominent  feature  is  prac- 
I  tical  benevolence,  for  example,  the  care  of 
I  the  sick  and  aged  poor,  the  as'ristance 
I  needed  by  those  who  for  the  time  being  are 
•  out  of  work,  and  the  help  required  by  them 
;  in  the  effort  to  obtain  employment.  Taking 
i  the  different  church  societies,  of  which  there 
,  is  a  vast  number,  and  the  secret  orders  of  a 
i  more  general  character  into  account,  it  is 
'  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 

our    people    are     enrolled     as    members    of 

organizations,   of    one   form   or  another,   all 

aiming  to  promote  the  moral,  social  and 
\  material    welfare    of    those    connected    with 

them,  and  helping  to  sustain  them. 
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m}'.stcry  thrown  around  a  secret 
society.  He  is  attracted  b}'  the 
charmincr  regahaand  the  brilliant 
parades.  He  takes  pride  in  the 
order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  if 
there  is  any  political  organization 
that  aims  to  advance  his  interests, 
secure  his  rights  and  elevate  him 
to  the  full  measure  of  a  noble  citi- 
zenship, he  throws  into  it  all  his 
energies,  and  is  faithful  to  his 
duties  and  obligations.  Who  can 
estimate  the  immense  benefits  thus 
derived,  or  the  noble  impulses  thus 
given  to  our  race  ? 

We  have  space  for  mentioning 
only  one  or  two  prominent  organi- 
zers and  officers,  but  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  following  brief 
sketch  from  a  contemporary  jour- 
nal. 


Ch.JiRLE-s   H.   Broors. 
Grand  Secretary  G.  U.  O.  of  Odd  Fellows  of  America 

Thus  the  great  fact  has  not  escaped 
our  people  that  "in  union  there  is 
strength.''  The  finest  achievements 
are  brought  about  by  combined  effort, 
by  uniting  energies  and  directing  them 
to  a  common  object.  The  colored  man, 
as  all  know,  is  emphatically  a  social 
being.  He  is  happy  in  the  society  of 
his  kind.  His  nature  peculiarly  fits 
him  for  uniting  with  others  in  joint 
efforts  for  bettering  his  condition  and 
securing  benefits  that  he  could  not 
obtain  if  acting  independently  and 
alone. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
he  is  ever  ready  for  united  action. 
The  great  benevolent  orders  ha\e  a 
charm  for  him.      He  likes  the  air  of 


George  Bryan  Mills,   Esq., 

Fouuder  of  the  Order  Esdros,   Baltimore,   Md. 
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REV.  W.  W.  BRO\/VN. 

"We  are  pleased  to  note,"  says  the  jour- 
nal above  mentioned,  "  that  our  people  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  power  there  is  in 
well-managed  organizations.  The 
bane  of  the  race  has  been  in  its 
division,  but  necessity  is  now  driv- 
ing our  people  together  into  societies 
and  associations  for  mutual  benefit 
and  advancement.  The  great  race 
orsranizer  is  Rev.  W.  W.  Brown,  the 
Grand  Worthy  Master  of  the  True 
Reformers,  who  is  now  bending  his 
energies  in  the  direction  of  instill- 
ing business  principles  into  a  peo- 
ple who  have  not  been  taught  the 
true  value  and  virtue  of  amassing 
wealth. 

"There  is  another  feature  among 
the  True  Reformers  that  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  through  that  organization 
many  members  of  our  race  obtain 
remunerative  employment,  who 
would  otherwise  be  without  work,  ,| 
and  that  is  an  important  item  in 
the  history  of  race  progress.  The 
organization  is  growing,  and  we 
expect  to  see,  ere  long,  well- 
equipped  banking  establishments 
under  its  supervision  and  direction. 
We  favor  the  movement  of  the  True 
Reformers,  because  it  tends  to  bene- 
fit the  masses,  and  is  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  race." 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  men- 
tioning another  name  favorably 
known  in  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

J.  J.  c.  Mckinley. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  born  in  Russellville. 
Ky.,  March  5,  1852.  He  attended  the 
common  schools   of  Louisville,    and   entered 


the  University  of  Bcrea  in  1870.  In  1875 
he  accepted  a  position  in  the  public  schooLs 
of  Louisville,  where  he  has  since  taught. 

Mr.  McKinley  is  one  of  the    most  promi- 


Rev.  W.  W.  Brown. 

Founder  of  the   Order  of  True  Reformers. 

i  nent  Odd  Fellows  in  the  State.  In  1 881  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Grand 
Lodge.  He  has  written  a  number  of  books 
on  Odd  Fellowship. 
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J.    J.    C.    McKlNLEY. 

F'roni   the   foregoing   sketches   it   will   be 
seen    that    many    of    the    most    prominent 


colored  men,  many  of  the  lead- 
ers, who  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered the  wisest,  the  most  far- 
seeing  and  the  most  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  our  race,  atlvocate 
friendly  societies,  and  loolc  with 
f.ivor  upon  the  ililTerent  fraternities, 
the  objects  and  aims  of  which  tend 
to  the  iin[)ro\'cmcnt  of  the  masNcs 
and  the  battering  of  tiieir  condition. 
Such  societies  ha\e  become  numer- 
ous and  are  well  su[)ported. 

They  find  among  their  members 
those  who  make  good  and  careful 
officers,  active,  reliable  and  efficient. 
And  these  fraternities  are  also 
schools  of  education.  They  teach 
the  art  of  combined  effort,  the 
proper  control  of  finances,  and  the 
rules  that  should  govern  organized 
bodies  of  men.  They  promote  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  of  active 
charity.  They  interweave  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  separate  individuals, 
bring  them  closer  together,  and 
teach  the  great  Icsscmi  that  the  welfare  or  mis- 
fortune of  one  is  the  conmion  concern  of  all. 


NAVAL  AND   MILITARY   HEROES. 


A.S  a  race  the  .\fr(j-Americans  aie  not 
ambitious  for  niilit.ir}'  glory.  ()ur 
pco[)Ie  arc  peace. il)]c  and  willing  to 
settle  their  difficulties  without  an\- 
resort  to  arms.  The  character  of  the  race 
must  not  Jje  judged  1)\'  c  xee[)tioii<d  instances 
of  violence  and  bloodshetl.  \'et  when  diiven 
to  it,  the  race  has  shown  great  fighting 
([ualities  and  ha^  displa^eil  a  valor  ecpial  to 
that  of  the  most  renowned  chieftains  of  other 
peoples. 

Among  the  famous  commanders  who  have 
shown  the  most  biilliant  militarv  genius,  the 


first  to  be  named  is  that  grand  historic  char- 
acter who  was  called  the  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte of  his  race. 

TOUSSAINT   L'OUVERTURE. 

This  celebrated  soldier,  statesman  and 
niaitvr  is  su[)posed  to  h.ive  been  born  in  the 
Islaiul  of  Haiti,  or  .San  l)oniingo,  May  20, 
1743.  Though  \ery  delicate  in  his  extreme 
V'outh,  he  became  stronger  with  years  and 
always  showetl  a  kind  and  open  dis[)(j.sition. 
I  lis  real  n.une  was  ToLissaint  ]heda,  from  the 
estate  on  which  he  worked  as  a  slav  e  tendinLf 


Ins    own    anil 
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flocks  and  herds.  He  was  made  coachman  ,  merely  ^aeat  military  genius,  not  nurcly 
by  M.  I)e  Libcrtas,  and  later  steward  of  the  !  great  ability  as  a  statesman  appeared  u\  liis 
suL;ar  liouse.  He  married  a  widow  with  one  |  marvelous  career,  but  above  all  his  exalted 
son  and  learned  to  read.  j  character  shone   re-^plendenlly.  and   he  was 

In  1791  the  revolution  broke  out  and  he  1  loo  honest  to  \jj  bribetl.  tco  courageous  to 
joined  the  soldiers,  first  working  among  them  |  surrender,  and  too  de\(ited  t  j  the  welfare  (if 
as  physician,  but  was  afterward  called  to  the  i  his  race  to  count  hi  -  ilfe  dear  to  iiim. 
front  to  lead  them.  Uniler  his  leatlership  the  |  Si)eaking  of  Iii;ii  as  a  -soldier.  Wendell 
revolution  was  successful  and  he  restored  the  Phillips  has  said:  Cromwell  manufactured 
island  to  peace  anil  became  the  ruler.  y\ll 
San  Domingo  was  prosperous  and  happ\' 
undrr  his  rule  until  ]U)n.ii)arte  issued  a 
decree  in  iSoi  restoring  slavery  to  the  island 
.mil  sent  1^'rench  troops  to  carry  the  order 
into  effect. 

Made  a  Prisoner. 

L'(^uverture's  property  was  destroyed,  his 
family  scattered  and  him.self  taken  to  the 
borders  of  Switzerland  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  died  April  3,  1803.  His 
nt)ble  character  is  shown  in  his  last  words  to 
his  son,  "  Some  day  you  will  return  to  San 
Domingo  and  you  must  forget  that  France 
murdered  your  father." 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  this  extraor- 
dinary man  who  left  a  profound  impression 
upon  his  countrymen  and  his  time.  His 
passion  was  the  love  of  liberty.  In  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom  in  San  Domingo  he 
allied  himself  with  h' ranee,  believing  he  had 
more  to  hope  for  from  this  nation  than  from 
l"-ngland,  but  he  was  basely  deceived.  It 
was  through  an  act  of  treachery  that  he  was 
seized  b>-  the  l''rench  Connnanding  Officer, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  transported  to 
France,  thus  permitting  slavery  to  be  re- 
stored  in   the    Island. 

By  the  sheer  force  of  his  native  ability  and 
integrity  he  rose  to  the  highest  position 
among  his  people,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  no  nobler  leader  ever  marshalled 
an  army  or  struggled  for  independence.     Not 


Ti)U».\iNr    L'(  )l"\i".ki'lki:. 

twenty-seven  was  placed  at  the  hcrid  of  the 
best  troops  that  ICurope  e\  er  saw.  They 
were  both  successful.  "  L^ut,"  sa\s  M.iciui- 
la\-,  "with  such  disatkantages  the  Fnglish- 
man  showetl  the  greatest  genius.  Whether 
)'ou  will  allow  the  inference  or  not.  \'OU  will 
at  least  grant  it  is  a  fair  m(~)de  of  measure- 
ment ;  apply  it  to  Toussaint.  Cromwell 
never  saw  an  arni\'  until  he  was  foriw  This 
man   never  saw  a  soldier   until   he  was  fifty. 
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and  sent  liini  home  con- 
quered; at  the  most 
warlike  blood  in  Eu- 
rope, the  French,  and 
put  them  under  his  feet ; 
at  the  pluckiest  blood 
in  Europe,  the  luit^lish 
and  they  skulked  home 
to  Jamaica."  The  sol- 
diers were  proud  of 
their  L;eneral  and  imder 
his  guidance  performed 
miracles.  It  seems  as 
if  he  never  slept.  The 
title "L'Ouvertu re"  was 
t;i\-en  him  because  an 
officer  said  that  wher- 
ever Toussaint  goes  he 
always  makes  an  open- 
ing, the  word  means 
"the   opening." 


President    Hiim'olite 

Sau    Domingo. 

Cromwell  manufactured  his  own  arm\-,  out 
of  what?  Englishmen — the  best  blood  in 
Europe  out  of  the  middle  classes  of 
Englishmen — the  best  blood  of  the  Island. 
And  with  it  he  C(3nquered  what?  English- 
men— their  equals. 

"This  man  manufactiircel  his  army  out 
of  what?  Out  of  what  )-ou  class  a  de- 
spicable race  of  Negroes,  debased  and 
demoralized  by  two  hundred  j'ears  of 
slavery.  One  hundred  thousand  of  them 
imported  into  the  Island  within  four  )-ears, 
unable  to  speak  a  dialect  intelligible  even 
to  each  other.  Yet  out  of  this  mixed,  as 
you  say  despicable  mass,  he  forged  a  thun- 
derbolt, and  hurled  it  at  what?  At  the 
proudest  blood  of   Europe,  the  Spaniard,     M.ajor  F.  C.  Revells,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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I  would  call  him  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon 
made  his  way  through  a  sea  of  blood.  This 
man  never  broke  his  word.  "  No  Retaliation  " 
was  his  great  motto  and  the  rule  of  his  life  ; 
and  the  last  words  uttered  to  his  son  in  France 
were  these:  "My  boy,  you  will  one  day  go 
back  to  San  Domingo  :  forget  that  France 
murdered  your  father."  I  would  call  him 
Cromwell,  but  Cromwell  was  only  a  soldier, 
and  the  state  he  founded  went  down  to  him 
into  his  grave ;  I  would  call  him 
Washington,  but  the  great  Virgin- 
ian held  slaves. 

This  man  risked  his  empire 
rather  than  permit  the  slave  trade 
in  the  humble  village  of  his  domin- 
ions. You  think  me  a  fanatic  to- 
night, for  you  read  history  not  with 
your  eyes  but  with  your  prejudices. 
But  fifty  years  hence,  when  truth 
gets  a  hearing,  the  muse  of  history 
will  put  Phocion  for  the  Greeks, 
Brutus  for  the  Romans,  Hampton 
for  England,  Fayette  for  France, 
choose  Washington  as  the  bright 
consummate  flower  of  our  earlier 
civilization,  and  John  Brown  as  the 
ripe  fruit  of  our  noon-day;  then 
dipping  her  pen  in  the  sunlight, 
will  write  in  the  clear  blue,  above 
them  all,  the  name  of  the  soldier, 
the  statesman,  the  martyr,  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture. 

HON.  ROBERT  SMALLS. 

The  daring  exploits  of  this  distinguished 
representative  of  his  race  date  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  born  in 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  April  5,  1839.  Being  a 
slave  he  had  little  opportunity  for  obtaining 
an  education,  but  was  possessed  of  a  high 
order  of  intelligence  and  those  traits  which 
characterize  every  born  leader  of  men. 


In  1 85 1  he  moved  to  Charleston  where 
he  familiarized  himself  with  ships  and  ship- 
ping. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was 
employed  on  the  Confederate  Steamer /Yaw/^r, 
a  vessel  plying  in  Charleston  harbor.  Smalls 
being  in  sympathy  with  the  Federal  cause, 
determined  to  watch  liis  opportunity  and 
deliver  the  vessel  to  tiie  U.  S.  naval  officer 
of  that  district.  This  bold  exploit  gave  him 
wide  repute.      He  was  made  captain   of  the 


Hon.   Robert  Smalls. 
vessel,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  supe- 
riors  for   his   good    sense,   intelligence    and 
bravery. 

After  the  Planter  was  put  out  of  commis- 
sion in  1866,  Captain  Smalls  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. He  was  of  course  the  hero  of  an 
important  act  in  the  drama  of  the  late  war, 
and  his  people  always  delighted  to  hear  him 
tell,  in   his  own  style,  the  story  of  the  cap- 
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ture.  His  zeal,  ^ijood  sense  and  pure  disin-  '  At  the  i^eneral  election  in  1868,  he  was 
terestedness,  easily  made  him  the  idol  of  his  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
people,  whose  fiuth  in  him  was  unbounded.  tati\'es  of  the  State,  and  signalized  his  efforts 
It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  two  !))■  the  introduction  of  the  Homestead  Act, 
colored  men,  {^artisans  nf  his,  were  talking  and  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of 
on  the  corners.     Said   one   to  the  other,  "  I  I  the  Ci\'il  Rights  bill.      He  continued  in  tiiis 

capacity  until  Judge  Wright 
was  elected  as  associate 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  when  he  was 
elected  to  fill  his  unexpired 
time  in  the  Senate  in  1870, 
and,  at  the  election  in  1872, 
he  was  elected  Senator, 
defeating  General  W.  J. 
Whipper. 

His  record  here  was 
brilliant,  consistent,  and 
indeed  he  led  in  all  the 
most  prominent  measures. 
His  debating  qualities  were 
tested,  and  he  was  acknowl- 
edged a  superior  and  pow- 
erful talker.  He  was  on 
the  "  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance," chairman  of  the 
"Committee  of  Public 
Printing,"  and  a  memljer 
of  many  other  leading  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Smalls  was  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  the 
Fort}'-scventh ,  Fort)'- 
eighth  and  Forty-ninth 
Congresses,  and  took  high 
rank  among  the  leaders  of 
the  House  as  a  wise  and  patriotic  statesman. 

COL.    JAMES   LEWIS. 

He  was  born  in  Woodvillc,  Wilkinson 
County,  Miss.,  in  the  )'ear  1832.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  his  work  on  the  river  began.  At 
the  time  of  the  emancipation  he  was  working 


Sl'.KGEANT    Wm.    H.    CaRNF.V, 
Fifty-fourth    Massachusetts  Regiment 

tell  you.  Smalls  is  the  gicitcst  m.ui  in  the 
world."  The  other  said,  "  \'-e-s,  he's  great, 
but  not  the  greatest  man."  "  Pshaw,  man," 
replied  the  first  speaker.  "  Who  is  greater 
than  Smalls?"  said  No.  2.  "Why,  Jesus 
Christ."  "O,"  said  No.  l.  "Smalls  is  young 
yet." 
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as  steward  on  board  the  Confed- 
erate transport,  De  Soto,  and  at  the 
glad  news  at  once  made  his  way  to 
New  Orleans  and  petitioned  the 
commanding  officer  to  allow  him  to 
raise  what  he  maintains  was  the  first 
regiment  of  colored  troops  that  en- 
tered the  United  States  Army. 

Mr.  Lewis  raised  two  companies 
^and  was  mustered  in  at  the  head  of 
one  as  Captain  of  Company  K.  In 
1864  he  returned  to  the  city  and 
became  a  custom-house  broker  until 
he  was  appointed  travelling  agent 
for  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  in  which 
capacity  he  travelled  all  over  the 
State  and  established  schools.  At 
the  close  of  his  work  with  the 
Bureau,  he  was  made  by  the  Hon. 
William  P.  Kellogg,  United  States 
Inspector  for  Customs.    This  place 


Captain  R.  A.   Paul,  Richmond,  Va. 


Colonel  James  Lewis. 

he  held  to  1869.  He  became  Sergeant 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  captainship.  He  later  held 
the  positions  of  Colonel  of  the  Second 
Regiment,  State  Militia,  and  Adminis- 
trator of  Police  and  Public  Improve- 
ments. In  1877  he  was  appointed 
Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  by  President 
Hayes,  and  was  afterward  made  Super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  bonded 
warehouses  in  New  Orleans. 

CAPTAIN  R.  A.  PAUL. 

Robert  Austin  Paul,  late  Commander 
of  State  Guards,  Richmond,  Va..  was  born 
at  Livingston,  Nelson  County,  \'a.,  No- 
vember 3,  1846.   His  parents  were  slaves 
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and  at  an  early  age  he  was  bound  out  under 
circumstances  very  unfavorable  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  which  was  his  chief 
ambition  from  early  youth. 

After  the  war,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
mother,  who  had  been  allowed  by  her 
master  to  acquire  a  fair  education,  he  soon 
equipped   himself  for  his    active    and  useful 


Major   Martin  R.  Dr.T.Ayr.Y, 

career.  He  entered  politics  early  and  has 
been  identified  with  all  important  political 
movements  in  his  State,  being  the  only  Afro- 
American  to  hold  the  messengership  at  the 
Virginia  State  House.  Through  his  influence 
the  Legislature  created  the  State  Guards  of 
the  City  of  Richmond,  and  he  was  made 
Captain.  This  organization  has  taken  part 
with  credit  in  nearly  every  competitive  drill 


in   the   State,  besides   having  taken   part  im 
national  drills.  j 

Captain  Paul  gave  up  his  military  life  sub- 
sequently and  became  one  of  the  most 
efficient  mailing  clerks  in  the  Richmond 
Postoffice.  He  has  marked  literary  ability 
and  has  contributed  largely  to  magazines  and 
papers.  He  is  Past  Master  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  at  his  home  and 
is  very   much  esteemed, 

MAJOR    MARTIN    B.. 
DELANEY,  M.D. 

This  distinguished  sci- 
entist  and   lecturer   was 
born  at  Charlestown.Va., 
May  6,  1812.     He  was. 
the    son    of  an    African 
Prince      and     a     Golah 
woman    of    high     rank. 
He  was  married  to  Kate 
A.  Richards  in  1843.   In 
18 18   he  first  began   to 
take  instructions  and 
studied  in  secret  until  it 
was  found   out,  and   his- 
mother  moved  to  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  where  they 
lived  for  fifteen  years  and 
where  he  attended  school . 
In    1 83 1    he    went    to- 
Pittsburg     and     entered 
school,  and  in  1834  was. 
officially  connected  with 
the  first  temperance  society  among  the  Afro- 
American  race.     In  the  next  few  years  he 
studied  medicine  and  lectured  on  physiologi- 
cal subjects. 

In     1843    he    started    Mystery,   an    Afro- • 
American  weekly,  and  continued  editing  it 
for  some  years.      He  received   the  appoint- 
ment of    Major  from  President  Lincoln  and 
was  connected  with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.. 


The  Educational  Progress  of 
THE  Afro^American  Race 


By  Prof.  I.  GARLAND   PENN 


BECAUSE  of  the  very  great  develop- 
ment of  the  Afro-American  from 
slave  to  educator,  a  chapter  on 
this  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
eye-opener  to  the  ignorant  and  a  wonderful 
inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the  race.  His 
condition  at  emancipation,  the  help  he  has 
commanded  and  received  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  prejudice  confronting  him,  the 
inconsistencies  with  which  he  has  had  to 
deal  without  and  within — all  emphasize  the 
educational  chapter  of  his  history. 

To  briefly  state  the  case  as  it  stood  at 
emancipation,  he  was  degraded,  superstitious, 
ignorant,  with  all  the  base  influences  of  slav- 
ery about  him,  with  here  and  there  a  spark 
of  intelligence  which  had  come  to  some  in- 
dividuals by  reason  of  contact  with  the  Mas- 
ter in  the  "  Big  House,"  as  house  servant, 
butler,  etc.  Compelled  to  live  without  learn- 
ing the  letter,  deprived  of  the  right  to  cultivate 
in  the  most  modest  way  his  mind,  that  he 
should  have  made  the  educational  progress 
which  is  evident,  is  nothing  less  than  won- 
derful. 

The  acceptance  at  once  of  such  educa- 
tional proffers  as  came  to  him  from  the 
North,  was  itself  a  proof  of  his  capacities, 
for  dullness  and  stupidity  would  not  have  so 
eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity,  when  to 
grasp  it  was  a  voluntary  matter  with  the 
individual  and  not  compulsory.  It  was 
compulsory  that  he  should  be  deprived  ;  it 


was  voluntary  that  he  should  accept.  When 
the  Afro-American  was  emancipated  there 
came  into  the  field  help  from  all  sources  to 
educate  him.  Societies  that  were  already 
organized  in  the  North  for  work  transferred 
the  base  of  their  operations  South. 

These  societies  have  been  multiplied,  and 
through  them  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  upon  the  race.  Though  compara- 
tively  ignorant,  the  Afro-American  finds 
himself  in  the  period  of  reconstruction  a  large 
factor  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  South.  To 
him  is  due  the  credit  of  throwing  his  voting 
strength  in  favor  of  a  pubhc  free  school  sys- 
tem, which  has  not  only  proven  his  great 
benefactor  in  the  South,  but  indeed  the  white 
man's  as  well.  The  eflect  has  been  to  write 
a  chapter  of  educational  progress  that  will 
not  grow  dim  with  time. 

The  statistics  respectmg  elementary  schools 
and  education  have  already  been  given  in  this 
volume  under  the  title,  "Thirty  Years  of 
Advancement." 

NORMAL  EDUCATION. 

In  deahng  briefly  with  the  various  kinds 
of  education  given  our  race  in  this  hour  of 
their  need,  we  shall  discuss  the  normal 
training,  since  it  is  most  popular,  and  rightly 
so,  because  the  demand  is  greater.  The 
thing  necessary  for  any  race  emerging  from 
dense  ignorance,  and  ushered  immediately 
into  the  light  of  citizenship,  is  liberal  training, 
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such  as  will  fit  them  for  intelligent  use  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  good  citizens. 
The  quick  preparation  of  teachers  and 
preachers  became  an  urgent  necessity.  Many 
friends  of  the  Afro-American  to-da\'  believe 
that  an  education  in  the  Ivnglish  branches  is 
all  that  he  needs  to  have.  The  colored 
people  are  largely  "responsible  for  this  exist- 
ing sentiment.  In  man\-  cases  the  classical 
training  given  members  of  the  race  has  un- 
fitted them  for  tlie  duties  which  the  common 
people  demanded,  in  that  they  have  been 
shooting  over  the  mark  and  missing  the 
obiect. 

The  Training  Needed. 

There  has  also  been  another  class  who, 
thus  educated  classicalh'  and,  finding  occu- 
pations in  an  educational  way  not  compati- 
ble with  the  character  of  their  training,  have 
found  themsekes  eventually  in  the  lower 
strata  of  pursuits,  as  waiters,  barbers,  etc., 
rather  than  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  It  is 
presumed  that  a  man  will  make  a  good 
waiter  if  he  is  well  up  in  luiglish  branches, 
without  the  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
dead  languages,  science,  etc.  The  argument 
that  normal  education  is  the  training  that 
should  be  gi\'en  seems  justified,  as  a  large 
majoiity  of  those  who  are  most  successful 
are  normalites.  The  most  successful  Afro- 
American  to-da)'  is  a  normalitc.  " 

Thus  in  this  fieltl  the  wisdom  of  good 
normal  training  is  justified.  In  1894  there 
were  in  rountl  numbers  1  2,000  colored  youth 
in  normal  and  preparator)-  normal  classes  in 
the  institutions  of  the  South.  ( )f  this  num- 
ber 4000  were  in  the  normal  course  j)roper. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  2000 
students  ni  public  high  schools,  which  num- 
ber is  made  up  from  partial  returns.  The 
total  would,  therefore,  give  us  14.000 
normalites   in   school   during    1894. 


COLLEGE    EDUCATION. 

What  has  been  said  under  the  previous 
lieading  was  in  no  wi.sc  an  argument  against 
classical  education.  Our  statement  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  was  simply  to  show  that  the 
argument  for  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  nor- 
mal education  is  apparently  justified  by  the 
conditions  which  e.vist.  There  are  abundant 
proofs  of  the  necessity  for  classical  training 
among  the  race,  but  not  so  general  as  in  the 
other  case.  The  classical  training  of  man)' 
and  their  success  as  linguists,  scientists,  etc., 
have  proven  beyond  doubt  a  capacit)'  for 
higher  training,  which  has  been  in  dispute 
ever  since  emancipation.  The  eminence  of 
Prof.  W.  S.  Scaiborough,  of  Wilberforce 
University;  Prof.  W.  H.  Crogman,  of  Clark 
University;  Prof.  I).  B.  Williams,  of  Vir- 
ginia Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  as 
Greek  and  Latin  scholars  ;  Prof  Turner,  of 
Clark  University,  as  a  scientist ;  Prof.  Kelly 
Miller,  of  Howard  University,  as  a  mathema- 
tician, and  many  others,  is  abundant  proof 
of  capacity  to  "di\e  decj)  and  build  sure"  in 
the  higher  education.  In  the  college  courses 
of  the  institutions  South  tiiere  were  510 
students  in  1892,  and  610  from  only  partial 
returns  in  1894. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

1)1  professional  life  the  Afro-American  has 
been  very  acti\e  during  the  years  of  his 
em.incii)ation.  Into  these  fields  he  has 
largely  gone  antl  not  without  a  great  meas- 
ure of  success.  His  active  interest  in  secur- 
ing a  professional  training  has  been  adversely 
criticised,  upon  the  ground  that  the  race  has 
not  builded  wisely  and  sufficientl}-  sure  to 
guarantee  the  support  which  professional  life 
demands.  The  truth  of  this  claim  we  do  not 
argue,  except  to  say  that  the  facts  or  condi- 
tions which  exist  do  not  justify  the  position 
as  to  se\eral  (^f  the  professio.is. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  educated  ministers  of 
worth  are  needed  to  push  out  the  vicious 
and  ignorant  man  who  now  in  many  cases 
holds  forth  in  the  pulpit,  a  giant  of  irifluence 
over  a  deluded  people.  The  physician  is 
needed  to  crowd  out  the  "  quack  "  and  the 
"  herb  "  doctor,  whose  practices  among  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  yet  obtain.  It  is  a 
happy  omen  of  progress  in  the  race  that  the 
educated  minister  is  fast  getting  the  pulpits 
of  the  denominations  to  which  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  character  entitle  him. 

Success   in   Medicine. 

The  colored  ph)'sician  is  a  decided  success. 
Failures  are  the  rarest  exceptions.  As  a 
professional  man  he  is  not  only  appreciated 
by  his  people  in  that  he  gets  employment, 
but  he  is  paid  comparatively  better  than  any 
other  class  who  are  relying  for  support  prin- 
cipally upon  the  race.  To  their  credit  it 
may  be  said  that  for  the  most  part  the  physi- 
cians are  public  spirited  and  engage  very 
largely  in  helps  for  their  people. 

In  the  medical  schools  of  the  land  there 
were  fully  four  hundred  students  in  1895, 
and  the  statement  of  those  in  charge  is  that 
evidences  point  to  very  great  increase  in  the 
coming  years.  The  pharmacist  accompanies 
the  practitioner  in  his  lucrative  practice.  No 
Southern  State  is  now  without  the  druggist. 
Eighty  graduates  in  pharmacy  is  the  record. 
Nor  is  the  colored  man  behind  as  a  dentist. 
There  are  thirty-six  in  the  South,  with  the 
field  only  partially  examined. 

The  success  of  the  Afro-American  in  the 
law  has  been  more  conspicuous  and  more 
creditable  to  him  than  in  any  field.  That  he 
should  face  a  judge  and  jur\',  if  not  them- 
selves prejudiced,  yet  influenced  by  a  preju- 
diced sentiment,  and  gain  his  case,  is  nothing 
less  than  creditable  to  him.  As  a  jurist  he 
has  found  himself  a  Judge,  District  and  City 


Attorney,  Commissioner  in  Chancery,  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  Clerk  of  Courts  and  successful 
practitioner  of  domestic  and  international  law. 
There  are  over  300  colored  lawyers  before 
courts  of  justices  in  the  United  States.  In 
1894,  103  were  enrolled  in  the  law  schools 
of  the  land. 

THE    INDUSTRIES. 

The  sentiment  of  the  country  has  been  in 
favor  of  industrial  education  for  the  race  with 
as  much  zeal  as  it  has  been  for  an  English 
education.  The  advocacy  has  been  for  a 
literary  education  that  would  help  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  industrial  training.  Upon 
the  score  that  our  people  should  receive  a 
good  industrial  training,  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  given  them  by  those  who  would 
like  to  see  the  race  build  upon  absolutely 
sure  foundations.  They  have  wisely  gi\'en. 
It  is  a  fact  that  needs  little  argument  that 
without  men  in  the  trades  a  race  is  building 
on  sand.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  urged 
against  our  labor  is  that  it  is  not  skilled.  It 
is  faithful,  honest  and  peaceful.  It  is  there- 
fore wise  to  make  it  skilled. 

The  industrial  schools  of  the  South  are 
meeting  that  demand.  An  approximation  of 
returns  as  to  the  work  of  industrial  schools 
shows  that  at  least  30,000  have  learned 
trades.  There  is  an  average  of  i  5,000  boys 
and  girls  in  industrial  schools. 

NORTHERN    PHILANTHROPY. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the 
North  for  the  part  she  has  played  in  the 
education  of  her  black  brethren  in  the  South. 
Except  from  interest  in  humanit}-,  she  was 
not  compelled  to  thus  help  the  race,  and 
this  emphasizes  the  help  she  has  furnished 
since  emancipation.  The  historian  can  never 
tell  the  whole  truth  as  to  the  philanthrop)-  of 
the  North.     Even  in  organized  channels  it  is 
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difficult  to  secure  accuracy  as  to  the  amount 
which  has  come  from  the  North  in  the  inter- 
est of  education  in  the  South. 

In  1892  the  statistician  of  the  American 
Association  of  Educators  of  Colored  Youth 
reported  that,  as  far  as  the  records  were  open 
to  him.  the  total  sum  of  $12,975,401  had 
been  e.xpcncicd  tJirough  organized  channels. 
If  to  this  large  amount  we  add  the  $991,562 
expended  in  the  scholastic  year  of  1893- 
1894,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a  magnifi- 
cent total,  and  this  is  but  part  of  the  story. 
The  total  valuation  of  property  under  the 
care  of  societies  and  churches  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  race  is  $6,692,759. 

SOUTHERN    APPROPRIATION. 

To  the  credit  of  the  South,  she  has  been 
also  liberal  to  Afro-American  education. 
She  has  not  dealt  as  unjustly  in  this  cause 
as  some  have  pictured.  The  difference  in 
the  aid  she  has  e.xtended  and  that  of  the 
North  is  simply  that  Northern  aid  was  vol- 
untary, while  the.  South,  in  obedience  to 
laws  made  by  herself,  is  compelled  to  pro- 
vide for  her  black  population.  It  is  to  her 
credit  that  she  has  done  well  when  it  is 
remembered  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  taxes  upon  Afro-American 
property  and  the  expenditure  upon  the  free 
education  of  the  race. 

She  ought  to  have  credit  for  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  State  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  When  the  hot-headed 
have  advocated  their  abolition  the  cooler 
heads  have  pleaded  for  fair  play  to  the  col- 
ored people.  She  should  have  credit  for 
employing  colored  presidents  and  professors 
in  her  State  schools.  More  than  any  sec- 
tion has  she  given  evidence  in  favor  of  classi- 
cal training,  however  much  she  may  have 
been  charged  with  failure  to  encourage  such 
training.     The   fact    remains   that  a    market 


for  the  classically  trained  has  been  found  in 
the  State  normal  and  industrial  schools  and 
colleges.  The  South  has  founded  a  school 
property  for  the  race  amounting  to  $657,- 
030,  and  appropriations  annually  of  $138,750 
for  their  maintenance.  In  every  Southern 
State  very  liberal  appropriations  obtain,  with 
Virginia  in  the  lead,  which  appropriates  an- 
nually $25,000.  The  e.xpenditure  in  public 
school  education  of  our  youth  in  1 893-1 894 
was  ten  million  dollars. 

NATIONAL   GOVERNMENT    AID. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  Pub- 
lic Educational  bill  offered  by  e.x-Senator 
Blair,  was  somewhat  crushing  to  our  people, 
who  were  in  need  of  its  benefits.  On  this 
account  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  just 
how  much  and  in  what  way  the  United 
States  Government  is  helping  toward  the 
education  of  the  race.  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  receives  on  an  average 
per  annum  an  appropriation  of  $25,000. 
Under  the  new  Morrill  Act  of  Congress, 
funds  accruing  from  certain  government 
lands  are  appropriated  to  agricultural  and 
industrial  institutions  of  the  land.  Colored 
schools  receive  from  this  fund  $66,100,  mak- 
ing a  total  from  the  Government  of  $91,100 
for  Afro- American  education. 

SELF-EDUCATION   SUPPORT. 

In  recent  years  philanthropists  have  main- 
tained that  our  race  after  years  of  help,  and 
because  of  the  accumulation  of  property, 
ought  to  be  willing  to  help  themselves. 
Now,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  for  the 
scholastic  year  1892- 1893,  one-third  of  the 
amount  spent  upon  the  colored  normal  and 
higher  schools  was  furnished  by  the  race. 
This  was  also  the  case  for  the  ne.xt  scholastic 
year.  That  this  is  a  fact,  and  that  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  the  race  is  to  do  more  toward 
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self-educational  support,  is  acknowledged  by 
many  of  the  societies  in  their  annual  reports. 

IN  NORTHERN  INSTITUTIONS. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  item  on  classi- 
cal training  to  the  fact  that  the  race  had  de- 
monstrated a  capacity  for  higher  education. 
If  additional  proof  of  this  capacity  in  com- 
parison with  other  races  is  needed,  we  have 
only  to  consult  the  records  of  Northern 
schools  in  which  the  Afro-American  has 
been  a  student.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that 
he  has  never  failed  to  be  among  the  leaders. 

Morgan  and  Du  Bois,  of  Harvard;  Grimke, 
at  Princeton ;  Palmer,  Jason  and  Bundy,  at 
Drew;  Cook,  at  Cornell;  Bowen  and  John- 
son, at  Boston  University;  Many,  at  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  Jackson,  at  Amherst; 
Colson,  at  Dartmouth ;  Peques  and  Brawley, 
at  Bucknell,  Pa. ;  and  others  at  Yale,  and  a 
host  of  others  in  similar  institutions  are  proof 
positive  of  the  race's  capacity.  These  stu- 
dents have  all  held  high  rank,  and  many 
white  faces  have  been  their  followers. 

OUR  BOYS  AND   GIRLS. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  and  knowing 
as  the  writer  does  into  whose  hands  this  vol- 
ume will  go,  he  cannot  forbear  offering  a 


few  hints  to  parents  on  the  apparent  one- 
sidedness  of  their  family  education.  To  the 
observant  man  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  training  of  girls 
to-day  than  boys. 

The  girl  is  educated  to  eventually  become 
the  wife  of  an  uneducated  man.  Of  such 
unequal  yoking  the  results  in  life  are  too 
plain  at  first  sight  to  call  for  much  comment. 
Returns  show  that  in  the  schools  there  are 
more  girls  than  boys,  and  further,  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  girls  remain  the  entire 
term  than  boys.  The  information  obtained 
from  a  majority  of  those  in  position  to  know 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  girls  are  more  studious 
than  the  average  boy.  If  the  education  of 
the  race  is  one-sided,  as  it  appears  from  such 
a  view,  we  are  not  accomplishing  the  end 
desired. 

The  side  of  our  race  as  it  relates  to  intelli- 
gence and  character,  is  to  be  presented  in  the 
men  of  the  race  as  well  as  in  the  women. 
No  argument  is  offered  against  the  education 
of  the  girl,  but  a  prayer  and  petition  accom- 
panies this  volume  in  the  interest  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boy,  that  he  may  be  fitted  to 
worthily  represent  his  race  when  necessity 
demands.  Side  by  side  let  the  sexes  grow 
in  knowledge  and  refinement. 


Rise  and  Progress  of  Afro 
American  Literature 


By   Prof.   I.   GARLAND    PENN. 


THERE  is  probably  no  phase  of 
Afro-American  progress  that  fur- 
nishes so  fruitful  a  theme  for 
thought  and  meditation  as  does  the 
rise  and  development  of  Afro-American  lit- 
erature, yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  we 
are  as  a  race,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
comparatively  unknown.  To  the  sixty  odd 
millions  of  our  population  our  literary  ac- 
complishments are  almost  a  blank,  if  not  a 
blank  entirely.  The  star  which  marks  the  i 
literary  horizon  is  one  whose  lack  of  bright-  ! 
ness  is  its  most  remarkable  characteristic.         ! 

By  this  statement  I  mean  to  say  that  few 
works  of  Afro-American  authorship  are  j 
known  to  the  masses,  while  the  bulk  remains  I 
yet  to  be  introduced.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  few  works  have  been  subjected  to  ex- 
amination and  allowed  to  come  under  the 
critic's  eye,  or,  if  submitted,  they  were  found 
wanting  in  the  scale  of  "literary  criticism, 
which  prevented  favorable  mention  or  en- 
dorsement. I  venture  the  opinion  that  much 
of  the  literature  that  is  good  and  commenda- 
ble is  not  known,  simply  because  it  has  not 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  a  just  and  impartial  ver- 
dict upon  it.  I  will  note  the  character  of 
our  literature,  which  seems  to  be  necessary 
before  its  rise  and  progress  can  be  discussed. 
The  Afro-American  as  a  slave  needed  no 
literature,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to  use  it, 
and  was  not  capable  of  using  it.  But  it  will 
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be  remembered  that  the  transfer  of  slavery 
from  North  to  South  left  many  freedmen  in 
the  Northern  States.  As  a  slave  he  was 
making  history,  though  sad;  as  a  freedman 
he  was  making  history  more  pleasant  and 
laudable  in  character.  Thus  the  character 
of  our  literature  was  early  shaped  into  that 
of  history  which  remains  largely  unto  this 
day.  Out  of  these  facts  comes  the  rise  of 
Afro-American  literature,  yet  not  its  genesis, 
for  two  very  important  works  had  been 
issued  prior  to  this  time,  one  of  poetry  and 
another  of  science,  of  which  we  should  never 
lose  sight.  Some  thirty  odd  years  before 
this  Phyllis  Wheatley  had  issued  a  volume 
of  poems  and  Benjamin  Bannaker  a  work  of 
science.  Both  efforts  were  highly  com- 
mended and  worthily  praised  by  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  other  distinguished  states- 
men of  that  period. 

First  Afro-American  Newspaper. 

Recalling  the  fact  that  as  a  freedman  in 
one  section  of  the  Union  the  Afro-American 
began  to  make  history  and  to  be  the  subject 
for  history,  as  a  natural  sequence  he  began 
to  prepare  a  literature  of  his  own  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  preparation  upon  the 
part  of  others.  The  need  of  a  journal  was 
most  manifest,  which  was  met  in  the  issuance 
of  the  first  Afro-American  paper,  Freedom  s 
Joidrnal,  in  1827.  In  this  journal  the  past 
efforts,  the  present  condition  and  the  future- 
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of  the  Afro-American  was  the  one  subject 
considered  most  important,  and  hence  most 
discussed. 

A  view  of  the  past  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  Afro-American  had  conducted  himself 
befitting  a  patriot  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  who  desired  to  see  his  land  rid  of 
taxation  without  representation.  It  was  felt 
that  these  black  patriots  should  not  go  un- 
noticed, hence  William  C.  Nell,  of  Boston, 
met  the  emergency  with  the  pubhcation  of 
"  The  Colpred  Patriots  in  the  American 
Revolution."  It  was  a  work  of  396  pages 
and  was  graced  with  an  introduction  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Said  she :  "  This 
work  has  been  compiled  as  a  means  of  en- 
lightening pubHc  sentiment  in  an  interesting 
but  much  neglected  department  of  American 
history." 

The  Editor  and  Orator. 

In  considering  the  present  and  future,  it 
was  plainly  seen  that  to  arouse  popular  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  abolition  in  the  South  and 
equality  of  rights  in  the  North,  the  Afro- 
American  must  himself  produce  the  editor 
and  orator.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  raised  in  the  person  of  Russwurm,  Cor- 
nish, Bell,  McCune  Smith,  Myers,  Garnett, 
Ray,  Hodges,  Ruggles,  Wilson,  Remond, 
Delaney,  Pennington,  Purvis,  Downing, 
Vashon  and  the  matchless  and  fearless 
leader,  Frederick  Douglass.  With  forceful 
editorials  and  persuasive  oratory,  these  men, 
in  sanctum  and  on  rostrum,  created  a  senti- 
ment for  their  cause,  the  results  of  which  are 
too  well  known  for  restatement  here. 

No  one  will  deny  that  these  men  made 
history  and  were  themselves  fit  subjects  for 
the  historian's  pen.  In  the  absence  of  the 
historian,  Fred.  Douglass  related  his  own 
bondage  and  freedom  in  a  published  work 
entitled  "  My  Bondage  and  My  Freedom." 


The  Wesleyan,  a  deservedly  popular  paper, 
said  of  the  book  :  "  This  is  a  splendid  work. 
The  personal  worth  of  the  author,  the  de- 
served popularity  he  has  secured  throughout 
this  nation,  and  the  universal  desire  that  pre- 
vails to  have  a  memento  of  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen,  will  conspire  to  create  an  unpre- 
cedented demand  for  this  book." 

Published  Works, 

It  was  left  for  Dr.  William  Welles  Brown 
to  relate  the  deeds  and  work  of  the  others, 
which  he  did  in  an  admirable  publication 
entitled,  "The  Black  Man."  Dr.  Brown 
afterwards  issued  several  works,  the  most 
notable  being  the  one  entitled,  "  The  Rising 
Sun."  Besides  these  works  of  history  and 
biography,  a  careful  research  and  patient 
investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  thirty-five 
works  of  Afro-American  authorships  were 
issued  and  being  sold  prior  to  1861. 

Judging  from  the  comments  of  the  news- 
papers and  the  ability  of  the  authors,  very 
few  of  whom  live  now,  most  of  these  works 
were  of  an  excellent  literary  character. 
Among  them  were  efforts  of  science,  poetry 
and  art,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  even 
under  the  present  changed  conditions  of 
Afro-American  life,  I  have  found  no  sjch 
efforts  in  so  large  and  varied  forms  as  those 
of  that  unfavorable  period. 

After  a  few  years  of  educational  advance- 
ment and  wonderful  strides  of  progress,  a 
history  of  the  race  from  its  entrance  in  this 
country  was  a  thing  of  evident  necessity,  and 
the  historian  was  brought  forth  in  the  person 
of  Colonel  George  W.  Williams,  of  Ohio, 
who  wrote  the  voluminous  history  known  as 
"  The  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America 
from  1 6 19  to  1880."  He  was  also  author 
of  the  book  entitled  "  Williams'  Negro 
Troops." 

These  works,  with  the  "  Life  and  Times  of 
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Frederick  Douglass "  and  the  "  Black  Bri- 
gade," by  Prof.  P.  H.  Clark,  served  the  race 
most  splendidly  until  1880,  when  a  revival 
of  Afro-American  literature  seems  to  have 
taken  place. 

The  distinctive  Afro-American  churches 
had  made  a  history  for  themselves,  and  it 
was  felt  that  this  ought  to  be  recorded. 
Bishop  Daniel  A.  Payne  wrote  his  "  Recol- 
lections of  Seventy  Years;"  Bishop  A.  W. 
Wayman,  "The  Cyclopedia  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church  ;  "  Bishop  B.  T.  Tanner  his  "  Apol- 
ogy for  African  Methodism  ;  "  Bishop  J.  J. 
Moore,  "The  History  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church,"  while  Bishop  D.  A.  Payne  is  the 
author  of  a  similar  work  in  two  volumes. 
Bishop  J.  W.  Hood,  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Z. 
Church,  has  issued  a  voluminous  history  of 
that  church  which  is  remarkable  for  its  in- 
trinsic merit. 

Surprising   Advancement. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  field  from  1880 
to  1890  shows  an  astonishingly  large  num- 
ber of  productions  in  history,  biography, 
poetry,  religious,  imaginative  and  pure  liter- 
ature. I  have  closely  calculated  the  num- 
ber of  works  published  in  the  ten  years,  and 
for  every  one  published  prior  to  1875  I  have 
found  ten  published  in  the  decade  from  1880 
to  1890. 

Since  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  of 
this  literature  is  not  known,  I  might,  with 
profit  to  the  reader,  particularize.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  published  works  in  history  here- 
tofore mentioned  there  were  added  in  this 
decade  to  the  list :  "  The  Black  Phalanx," 
by  the  late  Colonel  Joseph  T.  Wilson,  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  which 
recorded  the  most  formidable  as  well  as 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  black  patriots  in  the 
wars  of  18 1 2  and  1865  ;  "  The  Colored  Man 
in    the    M.    E.    Church,"   by    Rev.    L.    M. 


Hagood,  M.  D.;  "  The  Underground  Rail- 
road," by  William  T.  Still,  a  large  octavo 
volume  of  780  pages,  which  tells  the  achieve- 
ments of  that  historic  society  of  abolitionists. 
To  these  must  be  added  "  The  Afro- Amer- 
ican Press  and  its  Editors,"  570  pages,  which 
gives  the  story  of  the  race's  achievements  in 
journalism  ;  "  Music  and  Some  Highly  Mu- 
sical People,"  by  the  late  Recorder,  J.  M. 
Trotter,  giving  the  history  of  musical  men 
and  women  of  the  race  and  their  deeds ; 
"The  History  of  Independent  Methodism," 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  Green  ;  "  The  Black  Brigade," 
by  Prof.  Peter  H.  Clark,  a  work  on  Afro- 
American  Soldiers. 

Records  of  Noble  "Women. 

"  The  work  of  Afro-American  women," 
by  Mrs.  N.  F.  Mossell,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
another  effort  of  a  commendable  character. 
In  two  other  publications  monuments  are 
erected  to  the  successes  and  triumphs  of  our 
womanhood.  "  Women  of  Distinction,"  by 
Dr.  L.  A.  Scruggs,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  a 
historical  treatise  on  the  work  of  our  women 
that  is  well  worthy  of  them.  "  Noted  Negro 
Women,"  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Majors,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  is  another  valuable  book. 

These  histories  with  those  heretofore  men- 
tioned, give  ample  food  for  the  rising  Afro- 
American  to  feed  upon  in  his  endeavors  to 
climb  the  heights.  The  most  of  these  works 
have  also  touched  upon  biography,  realizing 
the  truth  of  Emerson's  statement  that"  there 
is  properly  no  history,  only  biography." 

There  have,  however,  been  special  works 
of  biography.  "  Men  of  Mark,"  by  the  late 
Rev.  W.  J.  Simmons,  D.D.,  is  the  most 
popular  and  the  only  one  outside  of  denomi- 
national biographies. ,  "  Our  Baptist  Minis- 
ters and  Schools  "  is  a  work  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Pegues  of  640  pages,  which  is  in  itself  a  ref- 
utation of  the  statement  as  to  the  immense 
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ignorance  prevailing  among  ministers  of  that 
denomination.  Out  of  the  large  number  of 
biographical  sketches  given  in  this  book  I 
discover  few  who  are  not  men  of  training, 
the  same  having  been  acquired  in  some  one 
of  the  schools  controlled  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Works    of  Rare    Merit. 

"  Our  Pulpit  Illustrated,"  by  Rev.  E.  R 
Carter,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a  biographical 
work  of  merit.  Mr.  Carter  is  also  author  of 
a  work  on  the  Holy  Land  and  a  history  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  negro  in  the  City 
of  Atlanta.  An  autobiographical  work,  en- 
titled "  From  the  Virginia  Plantation  to  the 
National  Capitol,"  by  Hon.  John  Mercer 
Langston,  ex-Congressman,  and  the  only 
colored  Congressman  ever  in  the  House 
from  Virginia,  is  a  large  and  exceedingly 
creditable  production,  not  only  from  the  in- 
formation it  gives,  but,  indeed,  the  compo- 
sition. 

The  late  works  on  "  Frederick  Douglass 
as  an  Orator,"  by  Prof  James  M.  Gregory, 
and  one  entitled  "  Life  and  Times  of  Fred. 
Douglass,"  serve  well  the  necessity  for  a 
record  of  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  the 
"  Old  Man  Eloquent,"  now  that  he  is  no 
more. 

In  poetry  we  have  had  some  highly  cred- 
itable productions  during  the  decade.  Mrs. 
F.  E.  U.  Harper  is  the  oldest  and  most  pop- 
ular in  this  branch  of  imaginative  literature. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Whitman's  production,  "  The 
Rape  of  Florida,"  is  a  painstaking  work  of 
literary  value.  W.  H.  A.  Moore,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  bids  fair  to  be  the  giant  in  this 
f^eld. 

"  Thoughts  in  Verse,"  by  Rev.  George  C. 
Rome,  is  another  book  of  poems  that  has 
received  flattering  encomiums  from  both 
press  and  people.     Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar 


is  a  poet  of  ver)-  great  abiiit)'.  His  poems 
find  their  way  on  merit  only  into  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  land.  A  poem  entitled 
"  Negro  Love  Song,"  in  T/if  Century  maga- 
zine, is  a  great  credit  to  himself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  his  race.  D.  Webster  Davis,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  a  book  of  poems  which 
are  pronounced  by  all  to  be  brilliant. 

Other  works  of  a  poetical  character  may 
be  expected  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the 
brightest  of  the  race  who  have  hitherto  been 
content  to  publish  their  poems  in  news- 
papers, without  further  effort.  In  theologi- 
cal, sermonic  and  general  religious  works 
the  number  has  been  large,  and,  truth  to 
say,  most  of  them  have  had  large  sale 
among  the  race  and  must  have  accomplislied 
much  good.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  their  breadth  of  discussion  and  profound- 
ness of  argument,  while  the  language  em- 
ployed is  marvellously  chaste  and  refined. 
Their  names  are  not  here  given  for  lack  of 
space. 

Department   of   Fiction. 

In  story  writing  Mrs.  A.  E.  Johnson,  of 
Baltimore,  is  the  author  of  a  very  creditable 
book,  widely  read  and  valued  by  people  of 
both  races  for  its  style.  There  is  no  author 
whose  productions  have  brought  more  credit 
to  the  race  than  Mrs.  Johnson's.  Their  sale 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  race  alone,  but 
are  to  be  found  in  many  white  libraries  of 
the  land.  Her  work,  known  as  "  The 
Hazely  Family,"  is  a  gem. 

One  of  the  best  productions  in  novel  form 
yet  produced  by  the  race  is  known  as  "  Ap- 
pointed," by  two  brilliant  writers,  Messrs.  W. 
H.  Stowers  and  W.  H.  Anderson,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  Of  this  work  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Quar- 
terly says  :  "  '  Appointed  '  is  typically  an 
American  novel,  strictly  up  to  date."  Mrs. 
F.  E.  W^  Harper  issued  another  work  of  a 
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novelistic  character,  entitled  "  lola  Leroy." 
It  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  work  of  excep- 
tional merit. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Cooper,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
another  polished  writer,  has  published  a 
work  which  is  pronounced  excellent  by  all 
irrespective  of  race.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Voice 
from  a  Black  Woman  of  the  South."  She 
treats  subjects  bearing  upon  the  race  relation, 
etc.,  with  profound  thought  and  reason.  She 
ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  women  of  her 
time  in  ripeness  of  scholarship  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  treats  the  problems  and  ques- 
tions of  the  hour. 

In  text-book  work  Prof.  W.  S.  Sparbor- 
ough,  widely  known,  has  published  the  only 
linguistic  work,  "  First  Lessons  in  Greek ;  " 
Prof.  E.  A.  Johnson  the  only  school  history, 
"The  School  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in 
America;"  Dr.  D.  B.  Williams,  the  only 
scientific  work,  "Science,  Art  and  Methods 
of  Teaching."  "  Grammar  Land,"  is  the 
title  of  a  small  but  interesting  treatise  for 
beginners  by  the  late  Mrs.  L.  F.  Scruggs,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

These  text-books  are  being  used  in  many 
of  the  leading  colleges  and  normal  schools 
of  the  country.  In  general  literature,  "Africa 
and  America,"  Rev.  A.  Crummell,  D.D.  ; 
"Black  and  White,"  Hon.  T.  T.  Fortune ; 
"Don't,"  Rev.  R.  C.O.Benjamin;  "Libe- 
ria," T.  McCants  Stewart,  Esq. ;  "  The  New 
South  Investigated,"  D.  A.  Strater,  LL.D. ; 


"Freedom  and  Progress,"  Dr.  D.  B.  Wil- 
liams; "Lectures  and  Addresses,"  Hon.  J. 
M.  Langston  ;  "  Architecture  and  Building," 
R.  Charles  Bates;  "Orations  and  Speeches," 
J.  W.  Ashley,  edited  by  Bishop  B.  W. 
Arnett;  "Plain  Talks,"  Rev.  J.  W.  E. 
Bowen,  D.D.,  are  among  the  best  and  most 
important. 

A  large  number  of  other  works  have  been 
issued  of  history  and  biography,  of  a  local 
character,  which  are  well  written  and  have 
served  well  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
brought  out.  Even  though  our  literature 
has  been  mainly  confined  to  us  as  a  race,  we 
have  hopes  that  the  reader  will  admit  that 
progress  has  been  made.  Of  necessity  a  race 
literature  had  to  be  made  in  the  absence  of 
proper  recognition  by  American  historians 
and  writers.  I  have  hopes,  however,  that 
this  state  of  affairs  will  not  longer  exist,  that 
the  scope  and  influence  of  our  literature  may 
be  broadened  by  a  recognition  of  the  Afro- 
American  as  a  writer,  and  by  his  own  perse- 
verance in  seeking  to  adjust  himself,  pure  and 
simple,  to  American  life.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  as  the  idea  of  citizenship,  patriotism,  and 
the  responsibility  belonging  thereto,  becomes 
more  natural  to  the  Afro-American  and  he 
arrives  at  the  point  when  he  considers  him- 
self not  as  an  Afro-American,  but  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  his  literature,  his  politics  and  his 
religious  life  will  stand  forth  in  grander  pro- 
portions. 


International  Exposition,  i895 

By   Prof.    I.   GARLAND   PENN 


TO  those  who  attended  the  World's 
Columbian  Kxposition,  held  in  Clii- 
cago  in  1893,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  resources  of  the  South- 
ern States  were  not  creditably  shown.  With 
State  appropriations  and  a  proper  compre- 
hension of  the  magnitude  of  the  Fair,  this 
would  seem  surprising,  but  as  the  Hon. 
Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  AtUxnta  Constitu- 
tion, puts  it  in  the  Rcvicx^'  of  Reviews  for 
February,  1895,  "The  South  was  not  ade-. 
quately  represented  at  Chicago,  becau.se  of 
peculiar  difficulties  in  tiie  organic  law  of  the 
Southern  States." 

This  failure,  and  a  consequent  need,  well- 
nigh  imperative,  for  the  South  to  show  in 
what  respect  it  is  great,  led  to  a  representa- 
ti\  e  meeting  of  the  business  men  of  Atlanta, 
who  conceived,  brought  forth  and  named 
the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposi- 
tion, which  is  justly  termed  the  "  World's 
Event  of  1895."  It  is  generally  termed  by 
the  people  of  the  South,  particularly  the  col- 
ored, the  "  World's  Fair  of  the  South." 

From  an  Afro-American  standpoint  it  is 
truly  suggestive,  for  the  relations  which  he 
sustains  to  the  mammoth  enterprise  make  it 
his  World's  Fair,  in  the  absence  of  a  similar 
opportunity  at  Chicago,  for  which  he  pe- 
titioned and  prayed. 

Shortly  after  it  had  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic of  Atlanta  and  the  country  in  general 
that  the  South  would  try  its  hand  on  a  great 
Fair,  Bishop  W.  J.  Gaines,  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  citizens  of  that  city,  as  well 
as  a  most  distinguished  prelate  in  the  Afri- 


can Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  together 
with  Mr.  W.  H.  Rucker,  called  incidentally 
upon  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Inman,  of  Atlanta,  a 
wealthy  philanthropic  citizen,  the  head  of 
the  greatest  cotton  house  in  the  world,  and 
suggested  to  him  what  a  unique  and  interest- 
ing feature  a  s[)ecial  exhibit  of  Afro- Ameri- 
can progress  would  be  as  a  part  of  the  F"air. 
The  idea  was  well  received  b\'  Mr.  Inman 
and  further  attention  given  it  by  all  con- 
cerned, which  resulted  in  an  imitation  to  the 
colored  population  of  America,  the  South 
particularly,  to  take  a  part  in  the  fourth 
great  exposition  held  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

A  Surprising  Spectacle. 

The  significance  of  the  invitation  is  seen 
when  the  striking  contrast  is  made  that  a 
people  who  thirty  years  ago,  in  ignorance 
and  dense  darkness,  were  upon  exhibition 
on  this  very  soil  as  slaves,  bartered  and  sold 
at  will,  are  in  less  than  three  decades  asked 
to  show  their  progress,  and  to  assist  in 
making  successful  a  great  exposition  by  ex- 
hibiting the  resources  o{  the  country  irr 
which  they  and  the  dominant  class  are  by 
implication  considered  common  factors. 

That  they  are  regarded  common  factors  is 
not  only  implied,  but  acknowledged,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  written  us  by  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  aristocratic  men  in  the 
South.  Says  he  :  "I  feel  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  your  people,  and 
especially  in  any  movement  which  tends  to 
make  the  white  and  colored  people  feel  that 
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their  lot  has  been  cast  together  and  their  in- 
terests and  their  future  are  one." 

A  building  covering  25,000  square  feet,  to 


cost  $9,923,  with  no  charges  as  to  entrance 
01'  rent  fees,  our  exhibits,  a  gift  of  $4,400, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  Commissioners, 


a  salaried  Chief  of  the  Afro-American  Depart- 
ment, with  other  incidental  items,  were  the 
prerequisites  of  the  invitation  so  generously 
extended,  and  so  cordially  accepted 
by  the  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition  Company  and  the  colored 
people  respectively. 

The  race  was  expected  to  collect 
their  own  exhibits  and  raise  the  funds 
therefor,  as  a  substantial  evidence  of 
self-interest  and  self-help,  a  character 
so  much  desired  in  our  people.  For 
this  purpose  a  commission  of  gentle- 
men were  appointed  in  each  State, 
numbering  in  all  no  persons. 

Subsequently,  Chief  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  who  formed  a  Central 
Board,  which  constituted  the  legisla- 
tive power  in  the  management  of  the 
building.  On  January  19,  1895,  the 
Central  Board  met  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at 
Clark  University,  and  organized  by 
the  selection  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Crog- 
man,  of  Georgia,  Chairman,  and  I. 
Garland  Penn,  Virginia,  Secretary. 
Plans  for  the  collection  of  the  exhibits 
were  well  laid.  I.  Garland  Penn  was 
nominated  Chief  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can Department,  with  headquarters  in 
Atlanta,  at  a  salary  commensurate 
with  his  labors.  His  nomination  was 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Exposition  Com- 
pany, on  motion  of  ex-Mayor  and 
First  Vice-President  Colonel  W.  A. 
Hemphill,  Business  Manager  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Exhibits  in  every  department  of 
Afro-American  progress  tell  their 
own  story — the  thrilling  story  of 
marvellous  advancement  in  education,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  the  highest  type  of  civi- 
lization and  refinement. 
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The  impression  made  on  the  press  and 
people  of  Atlanta  by  the  Central  Board  of 
Chief  Commissioners  was  a  happy  recogni- 
tion of  the  race's  advancement  and  its  at- 
tempt to  surmount  difficulties,  scale  the 
mountains  of  disagreeable  environment  and 
triumph  in  the  light  of  civilization  and  pro- 
gress. The  Constitution  said,  editorially^ 
January  20,   1895,  the  following: 

Doing  a  Good   Work. 

"  The  brainy  and  enterprising  colored 
commissioners  from  many  States  who  are 
now  in  Atlanta  perfecting  their  plans  for  a 
building  at  the  Exposition  to  be  filled  with 
exhibits  by  their  race  are  doing  a  good  work, 
and  they  are  the  right  men  in  the  right  place. 
Such  men  as  I.  Garland  Penn,  B.  T.  Wash- 
ington, Isaiah  Montgomery  and  W.  H.  Crog- 
man  and  the  other  commissioners  would  be 
prominent  and  useful  citizens  in  any  commu- 
nity. We  are  gratified  to  see  that  these 
progressive  leaders  of  their  race  recognize  the 
benefit  that  the  colored  people  will  derive 
from  the  Exposition  if  they  make  a  first-class 
exhibit.  This  is  the  only  opportunity  that 
they  have  ever  had  to  show  the  world  what 
they  have  learned  and  accomplished  in  thirty 
years  of  freedom,  and  they  should  make  the 
most  of  it. 

'•  The  colored  people  of  the  country  now 
own  1^300,000,000  worth  of  property.  They 
have  made  great  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  in  the  learned  professions. 
When  we  judge  them,  not  from  the  heights 
on  which  we  stand,  but  from  the  depths  out 
of  which  they  have  risen,  we  must  admit  that 
they  have  made  a  fine  record.  These  peace- 
able, faithful,  intelligent  and  enterprising  peo- 
ple deserve  every  encouragement  from  their 
white  neighbors,  and  they  may  rest  assured 
that  their  exhibit  will  attract  as  much  atten- 
tion as  any  other  feature  of  the  Exposition. 


They  have  made  a  good  start  with  good 
men  at  the  head,  and  they  will  make  a  suc- 
cess of  their  exhibit." 

In  its  news  columns  of  the  same  date, 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  work 
accomplished,  the  editor  wrote  to  greater 
satisfaction  than  he  knew.     Said  he : 

"  There  was  a  notable  gathering  of  colored 
men  of  the  South  in  Atlanta,  Friday  and 
yesterday.  Some  of  the  finest  representa- 
tives of  the  race  were  present,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  take  in  charge 
the  important  work  of  collecting  from  all 
over  the  South  interesting  exhibits,  showing 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  colored 
race  at  the  Exposition  to  be  held  here  this 
fall.  The  men  who  came  here  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  were  men  of  affairs 
among  the  Negroes  of  the  South.  Nearly 
every  man  among  them  has  some  large 
enterprise  in  hand,  and  the  purpose  by  which 
they  were  all  moved,  was  the  improvement 
and  elevation  of  their  people. 

A  Great  Feature  of  the  Exposition. 

"  Handled  by  such  able  men  this  credi- 
table effort  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  Exposition. 
The  exhibit  will  be  interesting  because  of  its 
uniqueness  and  because  of  its  historical  value. 
Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  exhibits  so  that  the  various 
stages  of  progress  of  the  race  may  be  illus- 
trated to  the  visitor.  It  was  a  gathering  of 
men  who  are  interesting  to  study,  men  who, 
by  reason  of  their  innate  force,  have  lifted 
themselves  from  lowly  estates  to  positions  of 
usefulness  and  promise." 

In  addition  to  the  organization  already 
referred  to,  several  travelling  commissioners 
were  appointed.  Notably  among  them  were 
H.  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  and  Rev. 
B.  B.  Hill,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio.     The  complete 
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organization  thus  formed,  which  not  only 
had  the  entire  approval  of  the  press  of  the 
country,  but  the  people  as  well,  was  a 
decided  prophesy  that  the  race,  if  efficiently 
supported,  would  be  fittingly  and  worthily 
represented. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  collection  of  a 
creditable  exhibit  for  the  Exposition  meant 
an  outlay  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
That  the  people  have  given  this  is  best  seen 
by  the  exhibit  made  along  all  lines  and  ave- 
nues of  life  work.  It  shows  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can as  a  business  man,  as  a  mechanic,  an 
agriculturist,  an  inventor,  an  educator,  etc. 

All  Trades  and  Professions. 

As  a  business  man,  the  exhibit  shows  the 
banking  and  real  estate  interests,  boot  and 
shoe  interests,  druggists,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware and  general  merchandise.  As  a  me- 
chanic, the  exhibit  shows  him  a  machinist, 
carpenter,  wheelwright,  cabinet-maker,  up- 
holsterer, inventor,  blacksmith,  stone  and 
brick  mason,  owner  and  maker  of  the  finest 
quality  of  bricks. 

As  an  agriculturist  it  proves  him  beyond 
doubt  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  South.  As 
an  educator,  the  exhibit  proves  his  progress 
in  art,  science  and  literature.  His  paintings, 
decorations,  etc.,  in  the  exhibit  and  artistic 
needlework  of  the  women  of  the  race,  are  a 
proof  of  the  strides  he  has  made  from  the 
pit  in  which  he  found  himself  thirty  years 
ago  and  the  rock  from  which  he  has  been 
hewn.  As  a  scientist,  the  exhibit  shows  his 
knowledge  of  scientific  studies  and  discovery. 

From  an  intellectual  point  of  view  the  ex- 
hibit portrays  his  proficiency  in  drawing,  pen- 
manship, linguistic  studies  which  are  diffi- 
cult, and  his  knowledge  of  history,  ancient 
and    modern.       In    literature,    the    exhibit 


shows  that  he  has  put  upon  the  market  a 
creditable  array  of  books,  and  that  to  his 
credit  he  has  not  left  unchronicled  the  his- 
tory of  his  marvellous  progress,  since  in  the 
general  history  of  the  country,  of  which  he 
is  a  part,  he  is  neglected  and  allowed  no 
quarters. 

Having  given  the  history  of  the  movement 
and  the  exhibit  of  the  colored  people,  it  is  in 
no  sense  an  unwise  idea  to  let  the  reader 
know  why  the  Afro-American  is  happy  to 
make  such  a  display  of  his  progress. 

The    Reasons. 

He  has  always  been  patriotic,  ready  and 
willing  to  show  up  the  bright  side  of  his 
country ;  thus  he  is  content  to  help  the 
South,  the  land  of  his  present  and  future 
abode. 

Thus  joining  hands  with  his  white  fellow- 
citizens  in  a  common  cause,  for  a  common 
end,  he  hopes  by  a  positive  proof  of  his 
interest  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  South. 

He  hopes  that  the  logical  result  of  patri- 
otism and  interest  in  the  South  will  be  the 
placing  upon  the  statute  books  of  every 
State,  laws  against  lynching  and  mob  violence, 
and  the  erasure  of  such  laws  of  proscription 
as  are  directed  specifically  against  him. 

He  wishes  to  meet  and  contradict  a  pre- 
valent impression  that  he  has  not  made  the 
progress  claimed  for  him.  Such  an  impres- 
sion being  not  alone  in  his  own  country,  but 
in  all  lands,  the  opportunity  for  an  Inter- 
national view  of  his  progress  has  come  for 
the  first  time,  an  opportunity  which  he  is 
quite  aware  he  cannot  make  for  himself.  He 
desires,  as  it  were,  to  drive  the  nail  by  an 
exhibition  of  his  progress  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances, and  clinch  it  at  the  same  time. 


Noted  Afro-American  Women 
AND  Their  Achievements. 


WHENEVPZR  women  have  had 
good  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement,  they  have 
shown  themselves  the  equals, 
in  many  respects,  of  those  who  are  dignified 
by  the  title  of  "the  stronger  sex."  Some  of 
the  brightest  minds,  many  of  the  best 
scholars,  many  who  are  conferring  rich  lustre 
upon  the  Afro-American  name,  are  women. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  compass 
of  this  volume  to  give  sketches  and  narrate 
the  proud  achievements  of  all  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  teachers,  musicians, 
readers,  journalists  and  correspondents, 
authors  and  business  managers,  or  who,  as 
wives  and  mothers,  have  made  the  home  a 
sacred  place,  and  have  planted  seeds  of  the 
noblest  character  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  rising  generation. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  examples  can 
be  given,  sufficient  to  indicate  what  our 
women  can  accomplish.  And  it  must 
steadily  be  borne  in  mind  that  these,  and  all 
other  similar  examples,  are  furnished  as  an 
encouragement  and  impulse  to  our  colored 
people,  that  they  may  be  urged  on  to  make 
the  most  of  themselves  and  obtain  a  position 
and  influence  equal  to  their  capabilities. 

Although  uneducated  and  poor,  Afro- 
American  women  have  been  large  hearted 
and  ambitious.  The  first  five  dollars  that 
was  given  to  the  Lincoln  Monument,  was 
given  by  Charlotte  Cushman,  an  ex-slave. 
The  spirit  of  kindness  and  self-denial  that 
animated  the  bosom  of  our  women,  when 
during  the  war  they  divided  theii  crusts  and 


clothes  with  the  Union  soldiers,  and  caused 
them  to  hide  the  soldiers  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  lives,  seemed  a  part  of  their  natures. 

Generosity  is  a  characteristic  of  our 
women.  Rarely  indeed  does  an  appeal  for 
help,  coming  from  any  source  fall  unheeded 
upon  their  ears.  Out  of  their  poverty,  they 
give  largely,  and  no  class  of  women  on  the 
globe  excel  them  in  benevolence. 

Self-Sacrificing    Mothers. 

Left  penniless  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
many  of  them  with  large  families  dependent 
upon  them,  instead  of  wringing  their  hands 
in  despair,  they  went  cheerfully  forward  to 
build  homes,  to  educate  their  children  and  if 
possible  to  lay  by  a  bit  for  a  rainy  day. 
Like  the  mother  of  the  late  Dr.  Simmons, 
many  of  our  women  toiled  both  early  and 
late  at  the  washtub  in  order  that  their  chil- 
dren might  have  the  intellectual  training  of 
which  they  themselves  had  been  so  unjustly 
deprived. 

And  how  proud  of  these  mothers  should 
these  children  be,  and  how  grateful  for  the 
many  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for 
them.  Every  wrinkle  in  the  dear  old  face 
should  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  beauty, 
and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  their  after  lives 
to  make  life  pleasant  for  their  parents.  But 
to  return,  by  their  frugality  and  labors  their 
husbands  were  able  to  purchase  homes,  those 
who  desired  to  do  so,  and  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
education.  Many  of  these  noble  women  are 
dead  now,  but  their  memory  is  yet  green  and 
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their  children  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 
What  can  we  say  of  our  progress  to  con- 
vince skeptical  friends,  black  and  white,  that 
our  women  are  deserving  of  credit  ?  We 
will  touch  briefly  upon  their  relation  with 
the  religious  world. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
churches  of  all  races  and  denominations,  if 
the  women  were  to  withdraw  their  moral 
and  financial  support  ?  The  result  is  fright- 
ful to  contemplate  !  Our  women  seem  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  church  work,  in  fact  for 
benevolent  work  of  any  nature. 

Generous    Helpers. 

It  is  the  women  in  our  churches  who  assist 
the  perplexed  pastor  in  devising  plans  for 
the  annihilation  of  burdensome  church  debts, 
and  who  assume  the  charge  of  clothing  the 
pastor  and  his  needy  family  in  a  little  purple 
and  fine  linen  occasionally ;  who  prepare  at 
home,  little  feasts  and  invite  this  everyday 
hero,  that  he  may  fare  sumptuously  at  least 
one  day  out  of  the  seven,  and  who  often  seem 
to  their  pastor  angels  in  disguise. 

By  organizing  themselves  into  aid  socie- 
ties, known  as  King's  Daughters,  Gleaners, 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Ep- 
worth  League,  Baptist  Union  and  Christian 
Endeavorers,  they  have  been  able  to  do  much 
good.  It  is  often  seen  in  the  columns  of 
our  race  journals,  that  in  various  places  our 
women  have  raised  immense  sums  for  the 
erection  or  renovation  of  churches  or  for 
some  Christian  enterprise.  One  women's 
organization  known  as  the  "  Women's  Mite 
Missionary  Society  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church" 
raised  ^^  1,525.46  during  one  year. 

Also  we  have  a  female  Evangelist,  Mrs. 
Amanda  Smith,  who  has  travelled  exten- 
sively and  who  has  already  published  a 
book,  relating  her  experiences  in  the  Old 
and    New    World.     There    are  missionaries 


living  who  have  immortalized  their  names 
by  their  zeal  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
heathen  Africa,  women  brave  and  true,  like 
Mrs.  Ridgel  who  accompanied  her  husband 
to  Africa  and  succeeded  in  opening  up  a 
girl's  school  and  who  has  written  such  inter- 
esting letters  home  to  us. 

Let  us  now  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  Afro- 
American  women  in  educational  lines 

Religion  and  education  are  closely  allied. 
Under  this  head  we  will  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  consider  education  in  its  broadest 
sense — that  is  the  mental  development  of  all 
the  faculties.  We  will  first  speak  of  that 
class  of  women  who  are  known  as  business 
women. 

Capacity  for  Business. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Afro-American  race,  that  their  women  have 
no  business  capacity.  But  what  are  the  facts 
of  the  case?  In  almost  every  avenue  of 
business,  our  women  are  rapidly  becoming 
engaged  and  where  they  are  not,  is  due  to 
predjudice  rather  than  incompetence. 

The  Dinahs  and  Chloes  of  ante-bellum 
days,  who  were  then  justly  noted  for  their 
exquisite  cookery,  have  bequeathed  to  their 
descendants  a  talent  for  cooking,  which  when 
cultivated,  is  hard  to  be  excelled  by  the  most 
accomplished  English  or  French  Chefs. 
Besides  those  who  command  good  salaries 
as  cooks  in  public  and  private  establishments, 
there  are  those  who  are  engaged  in  manag- 
ing hotels,  boarding-houses,  restaurants  and 
catering  establishments  upon  their  own 
accounts. 

In  New  Orleans,  there  are  Afro-American 
women,  who  earn  a  fair  living  by  selling 
through  the  streets,  bread,  fruits,  cakes  and 
pies.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  vast 
number  who  have  purchased  homes,  yest 
have  become  owners   of   snug  fortunes  by 
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doing  laundry  work,  this  never  failing 
resource  and  almost  universal  occupation  of 
the  laboring  class  of  our  women.  Instead 
of  scorning  this  useful  occupation,  they  have 
embraced  it  as  a  friend  and  through  its  aid 
have  realized  many  cherished  dreams. 

They  made  the  foaming  washtub 

With  honest  labor  ring, 
And  in  its  soapy  contents, 

Saw  many  a  precious  thing. 

Another  profitable  employment  for  our 
women  is  that  of  sewing.  The  women  who 
as  slaves  so  artistically  fashioned  and  draped 
the  silken  garments  of  their  mistresses,  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  daughters 
succeeding  in  life  as  dressmakers,  owning 
elegantly  appointed  shops,  and  receiving  the 
best  of  prices  for  their  work. 

Talent  for  Fancy  Work. 

Besides  dressmakers  there  are  hundreds 
who  sew  by  the  day,  earning  from  fifty  cents 
to  $2.00  per  day,  according  to  the  quality  of 
their  work.  There  are  others  who  earn  con- 
siderable by  doing  artistic  needle  work,  or 
fancy  work,  as  some  call  it.  As  in  every 
other  trade,  we  find  that  the  most  competent 
receive  the  best  pay,  for  there  is  always 
"  room  at  the  top."  There  was  never  a 
period  in  our  history  when  our  dress- 
makers were  patronized  by  the  women  of 
the  race  as  liberally  as  they  deserved  to  be, 
but  this  ungenerous  spirit  is  being  displaced 
by  one  of  sweet  helpfulness,  and  our  dress- 
makers are  better  appreciated  by  both  Afro- 
American  and  white  women.  Besides,  there 
are  women  who  are  clerks,  barbers,  dealers 
in  second-hand  clothing  and  in  various  kinds 
of  merchandise. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  who  shall  dare 

assert  that   our  women   have   no   business 

capacity  ?     Verily  it  doth  appear  that  their 

ability  exceeds  their  opportunity.     What  our 
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business  women  need  most  is  our  cordial 
support  in  every  way  and  when  they  obtain 
it  they  will  create  a  place  for  themselves  in 
the  business  world  that  shall  win  the 
admiration  of  all.  In  addition  to  that  which 
they  have  done  already,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  they  are  taking  the  lead  in  forming 
co-operative  associations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  banks,  stores,  and  industrial  training 
schools.  God  bless  our  business  women ; 
and  may  their  number  increase  daily. 

When  we  come  to  musicians  we  are  com- 
pelled to  look  here  and  there  and  select  out 
of  the  great  number  of  really  meritorious 
musicians  whom  we  know. 

As  a  singer  and  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  Miss  Nellie  Brown  Mit- 
chell, a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  ranks  very  high.  Miss 
Mitchell  was  for  two  years  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  vocal  music  at  Hedding  Acad- 
emy, New  Hampshire,  where  all  of  the  pupils 
were  white.  Madame  Sisseretta  Jones,  the 
black  Patti,  whose  voice  in  some  elements  is 
said  to  rival  that  of  Adelina  Patti,  is  un- 
doubtedly, if  all  press  comments  are  true,  the 
greatest  female  singer  of  the  race.  When 
Madame  Jones  appears  in  public,  she  wears 
upon  her  breast  medals  that  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  foreign  countries.  This 
gifted  creature  of  song  travels  under  the 
management  of  Major  Pond,  who  also  con- 
tracts engagements  for  nearly  all  the  white 
notables  in  the  lecture  field. 

We  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  sketches 
of  a  few  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  musical  world. 

MRS.  C.  A.  JOHNSON. 

This  gifted  lady  was  born  in  Ironton,  in 
1868,  and  graduated  from  the  Ironton  High 
School  in  1886.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Reynolds.     She  married  C.   A.  Johnson  in 
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Mrs.  C.  a.  Johnson. 

1886,  after  graduation,  her  husband  being  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  In 
1887  she  went  to  Missouri  where  she  became 
the  assistant  teacher  with  her  husband. 

She  is  a  proficient  scholar  in  music  and  is 
a  teacher  of  music  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Johnson  has  quite  a  talent  for  literature 
and  has  contributed  several  papers.  She  is 
noted  for  her  remarkable  beauty. 

MRS.  CORA  L.  BURGAN. 

This  accomplished  lady  was  educated  in 
the  Detroit  public  schools  and  is  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  leading  musical  conservatories 
of  America.  She  comes  of  a  musical  family, 
her  relatives  having  been  musicians  for  sev- 
eral generations. 


For  a  number  of  years  she 
taught  music  in  the  Texas  Blind 
Asylum  for  Colored  Youth,  and 
is  distinguished  as  the  first  Afro- 
American  who  was  offered  a 
position  in  that  institution.  She 
was  married  to  I.  M.  Burgan  in 
1889,  and  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Paul  Quinn  College.  She  is 
a  pleasing  and  courteous  woman 
and  takes  great  interest  in  the 
elevation  and  culture  of  her  race. 

MISS    GERTRUDE   JANET 
WASHINGTON. 

Miss  Gertrude  Janet  Washin<i- 
ton  (pianist),  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago in  1873.  her  family  being 
one  of  the  oldest  Afro-Ameri- 
can families  of  this  city.  At  a 
very  early  age  Miss  Washington 
j  ::>"  showed  a  remarkable  talent  for 

5^'  the  piano  and  her  mother,  wish- 

ing to  have  it  cultivated,  engaged 
the  best   German    professors   to 
teach  her  little  daughter  to  play. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Miss  Washington 
began  a  course  at  the  Chicago   Musical  Col- 
lege under  Doctor  Ziegfeld,  and  at  the  age  of 
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seventeen  received  her  teacher's  certificate  ; 
at  nineteen  received  her  diploma  from  the 
same  college.  Miss  Washington's  musical 
ability  is  not  limited  to  the  piano,  but  she  is 
also  a  very  brilliant  organist  and  has  played 
in  the  various  Afro-American  churches  since 
she  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  has  had 
entire  charge  of  different  organs  since  she 
was  eleven. 

Miss  Washington  has  distinguished  her- 
self as  a  complete  master  of  the  piano  on 
various  occasions,  having  played  in  the  Man- 
hattan Building  at  the  World's  Fair,  New 
York  Day,  before  thousands  of  people,  the 
Lady  Managers  of  the  Ohio  Building  being 
so  charmed  with  her  playing  that  they  gave 
her  a  special  invitation  to  play  for  them,  and 
afterwards  tendered  her  an  invitation  to  lunch 
with  them. 

An  Accomplished  Pianist. 

Miss  Washington  has  played  for  almost 
all  the  principal  singers  and  musicians  of  the 
race  and  always  with  success.  Prof.  Dede, 
the  great  French  violinist,  and  the  greatest 
musical  Negro,  said  that  Miss  Washington 
was  the  only  lady  he  had  met  in  America 
who  could  play  his  high  grade  of  music 
correctly. 

Miss  Washington  has  never  travelled,  be- 
cause she  firmly  believes  that  one  should 
have  a  thoroughly  established  reputation 
at  home  before  going  abroad. 

Many  other  distinguished  vocalists  and 
musicians  might  be  mentioned,  among  them 
the  charming  soprano,  Madam  Desseria 
Plato,  the  prima  donna  who  sang  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  elicited  from  all  hearers  the 
highest  encomiums.  She  has  a  clear,  well 
modulated  voice  of  great  compass  and  power, 
which  gives  evidence  of  patient  cultivation, 
and  is  capable  of  expressing  every  grade  of 
emotion  and  sentiment. 


Coming  now  to  journalism,  we  enter  a 
field  where  many  Afro-American  women 
have  displayed  marked  talent.  Our  writers 
are  gifted  and  successful. 

MISS  IDA  B.  WELLS. 

Perhaps  no  woman  of  our  race  is  more 
widely  known  or  more  influential  than  Miss 
Wells.  Her  connection  with  "  The  Society 
for  the  Recognition  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man,"  the  large  share  she  had  in  founding 
this  organization,  and  her  very  successful 
efforts  in  awakening  an  anti-lynching  public 
sentiment  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 


Miss  Gertrude  J.  Washington. 

land,  have  made  her  name  famous  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  sketch  is  taken  from  The 
Afro-American  Press,  and  furnishes  some 
interesting  facts  connected  with  her  remarka- 
ble career : 

That  "perseverance  overcomes  all  obsta- 
cles," is  fully  verified  in  the  life  and  character 
of  Miss  I.  B.  Wells,  who  was  born  at  Holly 
Springs,  Ark.,  and  reared  and  educated 
there.  Her  parents  died  while  she  was 
attending  Rust  University,  which  compelled 
her  to  leave  school  in  order  that  she  might 
support  her  five  brothers  and  sisters. 
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She  taught  her  first  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  with  this  work  and  journalism 
she  has  been  an  incessant  laborer.  She  has 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee,  and  has  at  various  times  been 
offered  like  positions  elsewhere  ;  but  prefer- 
ring to  teach  her  people  in  the  South,  she 
has  continued  to  labor  there.  For  six  years 
she  followed  her  vocation  as  teacher  in  the 
City  of  Memphis. 

During  this  time  she  began  to  write  for  the 
press.  Her  first  article  was  a  "write-up,"  at 
the  request  of  the  editor,  of  a  suit  for 
damages,  in  which  she  was  the  complainant. 
This  paper  was  The  Living  Way,  which  she 
contributed  to  for  the  space  of  two  years. 
This  engagement  introduced  her  to  the  news- 
paper fraternity  as  a  writer  of  superb  ability, 
and  therefore  demands  for  her  services  began 
to  come  in. 

Carries  a  Pointed   Pen. 

T.  Thomas  Fortune,  after  meeting  her, 
wrote  as  follows  :  "She  has  become  famous 
as  one  of  the  few  of  our  women  who  handle 
a  goose-quill,  with  diamond  point,  as  easily 
as  any  man  in  the  newspaper  work.  If  '  lola ' 
were  a  man,  she  would  be  a  humming  inde- 
pendent in  politics.  She  has  plenty  of  nerve, 
and  is  as  sharp  as  a  steel  trap." 

She  has  been  the  regular  correspondent  of 
The  Detroit  Plaindealer,  Christian  Index  and 
The  People's  Choice.  She  is  also  part  owner 
and  editor  of  The  Memphis  Free  Speech  and 
Head  Light,  and  editress  of  the  "  Home  " 
department  of  Our  Women  and  Children,  of 
which  Dr.  William  J.  Simmons  was  publisher. 
Decidedly,  "lola"  is  a  great  success  in  jour- 
nalism, and  we  can  but  feel  proud  of  a 
woman  whose  ability  and  energy  serves  to 
make  her  so. 

She  is  popular  with  all  the  journalists  of 
Afro-American  connection,  as  will  be  seen  by 


her  election  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
National  Afro- American  Press  Convention,  at 
Louisville,  and  her  unanimous  election  as 
secretary  of  the  Press  Convention,  which 
met  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1889. 
Miss  Lucy  W.  Smith  says  of  her:  Miss 
Ida  B.  Wells,  "lola,"  has  been  called  the 
"Princess  of  the  Press,"  and  she  has  well 
earned  the  title.  No  writer,  the  male 
fraternity  not  excepted.  Has  been  more 
extensively  quoted;  none  struck  harder 
blows  at  the  wrongs  and  weaknesses  of  the 
race. 

A  Most  Successful  Journalist. 

Miss  Wells'  readers  are  equally  divided 
between  the  sexes.  She  reaches  the  frien 
by  dealing  with  the  political  aspect  of  the 
race  question,  and  the  women  she  meets 
around  the  fireside.  She  is  an  inspiration  to 
the  young  writers,  and  her  success  has  lent 
an  impetus  to  their  ambition.  When  the 
National  Press  Convention,  of  which  she  was 
assistant  secretary,  met  in  Louisville,  she 
read  a  splendidly  written  paper  on  "Women 
in  Journalism;  or,  How  I  would  Edit." 

By  the  way,  it  is  her  ambition  to  edit  a 
paper.  She  believes  there  is  no  agency  so 
potent  as  the  press,  in  reaching  and  elevating 
a  people.  Her  contributions  are  distributed 
among  the  leading  race  journals.  She  made 
her  debut  with  The  Living  Way  (Memphis, 
Tenn.),  and  has  since  written  for  The  New 
York  Age,  Detroit  Plaindealer,  Indianapolis 
World,  Gate  City  Press  (Mo.),  Little  Rock  Sun, 
American  Baptist  (Ky.),  Memphis  Watchman, 
Chattanooga  Justice,  Christian  Index,  Fisk 
University  Herald  (Tenn.),  Our  Women  and 
Children  Magazine  (Ky.),  and  the  Memphis 
papers,  weeklies  and  dailies.  Miss  Wells 
has  attained  much  success  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  last-named  place. 

When  Miss  Wells  owned  an  interest  in 
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The  Memphis  Free  Speech  an  article  appeared 
in  May,  1892,  that  gave  offense  to  a  preju- 
diced public.  By  a  mob  the  newspaper 
plant  was  destroyed  and  the  two  male  editors 
were  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives.  She  was 
warned  at  Philadelphia  not  to  return,  as  her 
life  would  be  in  danger. 

She  began  lecturing  on  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted upon  her  race  and,  as  already  stated, 
in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  she  plead 
the  cause  of  her  people  with  marked  ability 
and  success.  The  most  influential  people  in 
many  of  our  cities  and  throughout  England 
and  Scotland  gave  her  their  support,  anti- 
lynching  organizations  were  formed,  and 
valiant  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  secure 
justice  for  the  black  man. 

Galaxy  of  Bright  Women. 

Other  women  have  also  gained  high  rank 
as  writers  and  authors.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  after  so  short  a  period  of 
freedom,  there  are  Afro-American  women 
serving  on  the  staff  of  prominent  white  jour- 
nals, as  Miss  Lillian  Lewis,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  writing  stories  for  magazines  like  Har- 
per s  and  Frank  Leslie's  Magazines,  but  true 
nevertheless,  and  in  Mrs.  Matthews,  better 
known  as  "  Victoria  Earle,"  we  have  a  writer 
who  writes  for  the  Family  Story  Paper  and 
other  fiction  papers.  The  number  of  women 
who  contribute  poems,  essays  and  stories  to 
race  magazines  is  already  large,  and  it  is 
being  constantly  increased. 

Three  of  our  best  poetesses  are  wives  of 
clergymen.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Lee  is  the  wife  of 
an  A.  M.  E.  Bishop.  She  is  a  writer  of  cul- 
tured verse  that  is  eagerly  read.  A  number 
of  her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Recorder.  Mrs.  Charlotte  F.  Grimke,  the 
author  of  a  number  of  beautiful  poems 
which  are  universally  admired,  is  the  wife  of 
a   Presbyterian    clergyman.       Mrs.    Frances 


Harper  writes  both  poetry  and  prose  of  the 

best  type  and  has  published  two  books  of 
poems,  "Forest  Leaves"  and  "Southern 
Sketches." 

Mrs.  Josie  Heard,  also  the  wife  of  a  clergy- 
man of  the  A.  M.  E.  connection,  is  a  poetess 
of  great  merit.  Miss  Cordelia  Ray  is  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Son- 
nets," that  are  highly  spoken  of  by  the  press 
and  Miss  Virgie  Whitsett,  of  Iowa,  and  Miss 
Mamie  Fox,  of  Ohio,  are  rapidly  winning 
their  way  to  fame  as  writers  of  good  and 
original  poetry. 

Weil-Known  Authors. 

Then  we  have  women  who  have  published 
original  stories.  Mrs.  Matthews  has  written 
a  charming  Southern  story  entitled  "  Aunt 
Linda,"  and  Mrs.  Harper  has  given  to  the 
world  "  lola  Leroy,  or  Shadows  Uplifted,"  a 
story  treating  of  the  Race  Problem.  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Johnson  has  published  two  of  her 
stories  in  book  form,  and  Mrs.  Cooper, 
author  of  "A  Voice  from  the  South,"  is 
said  to  have  produced  the  best  book  ever 
written  by  a  colored  man  on  his  race. 

In  this  field  the  work  of  our  women  is 
barely  begun.  With  their  vivid  imaginations 
and  quickness  of  perception,  they  are 
destined  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  literati  of  this  land.  But  we 
will  have  to  prepare  for  the  work  even  as 
others  have  had  to  prepare  for  it.  Literature 
has  its  attendant  drudger)''  just  as  is  found  in 
other  professions.  Non  palma  sine  pulvere, 
no  palms  without  dust,  no  crowns  without 
crosses,  is  as  true  of  literature  as  of  other 
things.  In  coming  days  Afro-American 
women  who  faithfully  portray  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  our  own  life  will  receive  better 
compensation,  for  then  their  work  will  be 
appreciated. 

As  the  name  of  Mrs.   Matthews  has  just 
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been   mentioned,   the   reader  will  appreciate 
the  following  sketch  of  this  gifted  authoress  '■ 

MRS.  W.   E.   MATTHEWS. 

This  successful  journalist  and  author  was 
born  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  May  27,  1861. 
By  reason  of  the  cruelty  and  outrage 
of  those  times,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Smith,  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
North.  She  went  to  New  York,  and  after  a 
few  years  returned  to  her  four  children  in 
the  South,  legally  freed  them  and  took  them 
with  her  to  her  adopted  home. 

Here  by  constant  work  and  diligent  study 
she  succeeded  in  educating  her  family.    Mrs. 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Matthews. 

Matthews,  thus  early  taught  the  value  of 
constant  application,  has  by  perseverance 
succeeded  in  writing  her  way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  American  public.  She  has  written 
for  many  of  the  leading  periodicals  both 
under  the  management  of  white  and  Afro- 
American  editors.  Among  those  to  which 
she  has  contributed  we  mention  the  New 
York  Times,  Herald,  Mail,  Express,  National 
Leader,  Detroit  Plaindealer  and  many  Afro- 
American  weeklies.  She  is  a  very  busy 
woman  and  finds  great  delight  in  the  pursuit 
of  her  chosen  avocation. 

She    is    an    influential    member    of    the 
Woman's    National    Press    Association   and 


occupies  a  position  in  the  literary  world 
which  should  be  the  pride  of  every  member 
of  the  race.  Her  ability  has  not  stopped  at 
stories  and  sketches,  but  embraces  several 
text-books  and  school  literature. 

MRS.  KATIE  CHAPMAN  DAVIS 

Mrs.  Davis  wrote  her  first  poem  at  the 
tender  age  of  thirteen  and  entitled  it  "  The 
Dying  Child."  Since  then  she  has  written 
stories  and  poems  for  leading  papers.  Many 
of  her  poems  were  published  in  The  Appeal. 
She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 


Mrs.  Katie  Chapman  Davis. 

Louisville  and  the  State  University  of  that 
city. 

She  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
gifted  women  of  her  race,  possessing  rare 
mental  endowments,  fine  imagination  and 
excellent  command  of  language. 

MRS.  N.  F.  MOSSELL. 

To  every  reader  of  Afro-American  jour- 
nals the  above  name  is  familiar.  Beginning 
as  a  journaHst  when  quite  young,  Mrs.  Mos- 
sell  has,  for  many  years,  continually  written 
for  our  race  journals,  and  reported  for  the 
foremost  white  papers  in  Philadelphia.     Her 
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first  article,  an  essay  on  "  Influence,"  was 
published  by  Bishop  B.  T.  Tanner  in  The 
Christian  Recorder  when  she  was  a  mere 
school  girl ;  and  up  to  the  present  day  she 
has  written  essays,  poems,  short  stories,  and 
race  sketches,  which  have  been  published  far 
and  near. 

She  was  especially  sought  for,  and  as- 
sumed the  position  of  editor  of  the  woman's 
department  of  The  New  York  Freeman  and 
The  Philadelphia  Echo.  While  engaged  upon 
these  papers  she  also  reported  for  The  Phila- 
delphia Press  and  The  Times,  two  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  papers  in  the  country.  She 
has  been  upon  the  staff  of  correspondents  of 
The  Indianoplis  Freeman,  The  Richmond  Ran- 
kin Institute,  and  Our  Women  and  Children. 
Though  a  regular  contributor  tO'  these  papers 
she  nevertheless  writes  for  other  race  jour- 
nals, from  the  great  A.  M.  E.  Review  to  the 
smallest  paper  published. 

Mrs.  Mossell  has  selected  journalism  as 
her  profession,  believing,  as  she  expressed 
herself  once,  that  the  future  of  women,  especi- 
ally of  Afro-American  women,  is  on  this  line 
of  literary  work.  In  her  writings  she  deals 
particularly  with  the  women  and  the  Afro- 
American  race  as  a  whole.  She  is  alive  to 
all  the  interests  of  our  race  ;  and  since  jour- 
nalism is  her  mission,  she  is  ever  on  the  alert 
to  ascertain  some  way  in  which  to  make  it  a 
success. 

Mrs.  Mossell  is  the  author  of  an  excellent 
book  entitled,  "  The  Work  of  the  Afro- 
American  Woman." 

MISS  PHYLLIS  WHEATLEY. 

This  remarkable  colored  girl  was  brought, 
in  1 76 1 ,  on  a  slave  ship  from  Africa  to  the 
Boston  slave  market,  and  purchased  by  Mrs. 
John  Wheatley,  a  benevolent  and  cultured 
lady.  When  bought  she  was  naked  except 
a  piece  of  dirty  carpet  around  her  loins.    She 


was  thin  and  sick  from  a  rough,  tedious  sea 
voyage,  for  her  constitution  was  delicate  at 
best.  Impressed  by  her  intelligent  counte- 
nance and  modest  demeanor,  she  was  selected 
from  a  large  number  of  slaves. 

She  learned  easily  and  early  developed  a 
remarkable  taste  and  talent  for  poetry,  being 
in  reality  the  first  poet  of  the  colored  race  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  Her  mis- 
tress, or  rather  adopted  mother,  for  such  she 
proved  to  be,  sent  her  on  a  voyage  to  Eng- 
land in  the  hope  of  benefiting  her  health, 
which  was  not  robust. 

A  Remarkable   Character. 

Her  poems  were  first  published  in  Boston 
in  1770.  But  her  admiring  friends  prevailed 
upon  her  to  bring  out  a  second  and  better 
edition  in  London  in  1773.  This  was  a 
small  octavo  volume  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  comprising  thirty-nine 
pieces.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  and  contained  a  picture  of  the 
poetess,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation 
signed  by  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
nor  of  Massachusetts,  with  many  other  relia- 
ble citizens  of  Boston,  including  her  master,^ 
establishing  the  fact  that  all  the  poems  con- 
tained in  the  book  were  written  by  Phyllis. 
For  the  poems  were  so  excellent,  strangers 
were  disposed  to  question  their  originality. 

She  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  in  history.  Her  life  reads 
more  like  a  romance  than  the  statement  of 
historical  facts.  From  a  condition  of  nudity 
in  a  slave  ship  she  worked  her  way  up  until 
she  conquered  the  social  caste  of  Boston  and 
London,  and  in  fact  of  two  continents. 

George  W.  Williams  says  of  her,  "  She 
addressed  a  poem  to  General  Washington 
that  pleased  the  old  warrior  very  much.  We 
have  never  seen  it,  though  we  have  searched 
diligently." 
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Mr.  Sparks  says  of  it,  in  his  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, "  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  among 
Washington's  papers  this  letter  and  poem 
addressed  to  him.  They  have  doubtless 
been  lost." 

Thus  we  see  a  distinguished  biographer, 
and  no  less  distinguished  historian,  both 
searched  diligently  for  the  poem  and  their 
conclusions  were  that  it  had  "  doubtless  been 
lost."  But  we  are  glad  to  inform  our  read- 
ers that  the  poem  in  question  was  "  not  lost, 
but  gone  before,"  to  the  publisher  ;  sent  by 
Washington  himself  We  shall  give  it  in  full 
but  will  first  quote  two  letters  germane  to  it. 

Letter  From  General  Washington. 

"  Cambridge,  February  28,  1776. 
Miss  Phyllis: — Your  favor  of  the  26th 
of  October  did  not  reach  my  hands  till  the 
middle  of  December.  Time  enough,  you 
will  say,  to  have  given  an  answer  ere  this. 
Granted.  But  a  variety  of  important  occur- 
rences, continually  interposing  to  distract  the 
mind  and  withdraw  the  attention,  I  hope  will 
apologize  for  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse 
for  seeming  neglect.  I  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely for  your  polite  notice  of  me,  in  the 
elegant  lines  enclosed  ;  and  however  unde- 
serving I  may  be  of  such  encomium  and 
panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a 
striking  proof  of  your  poetical  talents  ;  in 
honor  of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due 
to  you,  I  would  have  published  the  poem, 
had  I  not  been  apprehensive,  that  while  I 
only  meant  to  give  the  world  this  new  in- 
stance of  your  genius,  I  might  have  incurred 
the  imputation  of  vanity.  This  and  nothing 
else,  determined  me  not  to  give  it  place  in  the 
public  prints. 

"  If  you  should  ever  come  fo  Cambridge, 
or  near  headquarters,  shall  be  happy  to  see  a 
person  so  favored  by  the  Muses,  and  to  whom 
nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in 


her  dispensations.     I  am,  with  great  respect, 
your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  George  Washington." 

This  is  about  the  kind  of  a  letter  we  would 
expect  from  a  man  who  was  noble  enough  to 
emancipate  his  own  slaves,  that  they  might 
enjoy  that  liberty  for  which  he  imperilled  his 
life. 

The  following  letter  accompanied  the  poem, 
dedicated  to  Washington  just  before  he  took 
command  of  the  Continental  army  : 

"  General  Washington,  Sir : — 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  your 
excellency  in  the  enclosed  poem,  and  entreat 
your  acceptance,  though  I  am  not  insensible 
to  its  inaccuracies.  Your  appointment  by 
the  Continental  Congress  to  be  Generalissimo 
of  the  armies  of  North  America,  together  with 
the  fame  of  your  virtues,  excites  sensations 
not  easy  to  suppress.  Your  generosity,  there- 
fore, I  presume,  will  pardon  the  attempt. 

"  Wishing  your  excellency  all  possible  suc- 
cess in  the  great  cause  you  are  so  generously 
engaged  in,  I  am  your  excellency's  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Phyllis  Wheatley. 
"  Providence,  October  26,  1775." 

His  Excellency,  General  Washington. 

"  Celestial  choir  !  enthroned  in  realms  of  light, 
Columbia's  scenes  of  glorious  toils  I  write  ; 
While  freedom's  cause  her  anxious  breast  alarms. 
She  flashes  dreadful  in  refulgent  arms. 
See  Mother  Earth  her  offspring's  fate  bemoan. 
And  nations  gaze  at  scenes  before  unknown  ; 
See  the  bright  beams  of  heaven's  revolving  light 
Involved  in  sorrows  and  in  veil  of  night. 

The  goddess  comes,  she  moves  divinely  fair, 
Olive  and  laurel  bind  her  golden  hair  ; 
Wherever  shines  this  native  of  the  skies, 
Unnumbered  charms  and  recent  graces  rise. 
Muse  !  bow  propitious  while  my  pen  relates 
How  pour  her  armies  through  a  thousand  gates  ; 
As  when  Eolus  heaven's  fnir  face  deforms, 
Enwrapped  in  tempest  and  a  nigl't  of  storms  ; 
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Astonished  ocean  feels  the  wild  uproar, 
The  refluent  surges  beat  the  resounding  shore  ; 
Or  thick  as  leaves  in  Autumn's  golden  reign, 
Such  and  so  many  moves  the  warrior's  train. 

In  bright  array  they  seek  the  world  of  war. 
Where  high  unfurled  the  ensign  waves  in  air. 
Shall  I  to  Washington  their  praise  recite? 
Enough,  thou  knowest  them  in  the  fields  of  fight. 
Thee,  first  in  peace  and  honor  wt  demand, 
The  grace  and  glory  of  thy  mortal  band. 
Famed  for  thy  valor,  for  thy  virtue  more. 
Hear  every  tongue  thy  guardian  aid  implore. 

One  Century  scarce  performed  its  destined  round 
When  Gallic  powers  Columbia's  fury  found  ; 
And,  so  may  you,  whoever  dares  disgrace 
The  land  of  freedom's  heaven-defended  race. 
Fixed  are  the  eyes  of  nations  on  the  scales, 
For  in  their  hopes  Colunibia's  arm  prevails. 
Anon,  Britannia  droops  the  pensive  head, 
While  round  increase  the  rising  hills  of  dead. 
Ah  !  cruel  blindness  to  Columbia's  state, 
Ivaraent  thy  thirst  of  boundless  power  too  late. 
Proceed,  great  chief;  virtue  is  on  thy  side  ; 
Thy  every  action  let  the  goddess  guide. 
A  crown,  a  mansion,  and  a  throne  that  shine 
With  gold  unfading,  Washington,  be  thine." 

Colored  Women   Physicians. 

Another  field,  in  which  our  women  find 
remunerative  employment,  i.s  that  of  medi- 
cine. A  people  numbering  eight  millions  as 
we  do,  ought  to  have  at  least  one  thousand 
female  physicians,  which  would  average  one 
for  every  eight  thousand  persons.  This  field 
is  a  new  one  for  white  women  too,  and  we, 
like  them,  should  pay  attention  to  this  hon- 
orable calling.  Instead  of  educating  all  of 
the  girls  for  teachers,  let  some  of  them  study 
medicine  or  dentistry.  We  have  a  few  Negro 
women  physicians  already.  Dr.  Susan  Mc- 
Kinney,  of  New  York  City  ;  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Virginia,  who  by  the  way  is  the  first  woman 
ever  admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  ;  Dr. 
Artishia  Gilbert,  of  Kentucky,  and  Drs.  Con- 
suello  Clark  and  Carrie  Golden. 

Those  who  would  like  to  adopt  these  pro- 
fessions  must  make  a  way  for  themselves. 


Say  with  the  courage  of  one  of  old,  "I'll 
find  a  way  or  make  it."  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
venture  into  untried  paths.  You  will  find 
many  loyal  friends  among  the  men  and 
women  of  the  race  and  you  will  find  some 
good  white  friends  also.  As  some  one  has 
said:  "The  best  way  to  succeed  is  to  suc- 
ceed."     Remember  that 

"  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 
Weep  and  you  weep  alone." 

Another  branch  in  which  Afro-American 
women  have  distinguished  themselves  is 
elocution.  Three  of  our  women — Hallie  Q. 
Brown,  Henrietta  Vinton  Davis  and  Ednorah 
Nahar,  are  especially  proficient  in  this  art, 
and  find  no  difficulty  in  entertaining  the 
most  cultured  and  fastidious  audiences.  It 
is  thought  by  some  who  have  heard  the  two 
ladies,  that  Miss  Brown  is  as  difficult  to  excel 
in  the  rendition  of  humorous  and  pathetic 
pieces  as  is  Miss  Davis  in  those  that  are 
tragic.  Miss  Nahar  is  the  best  female  con- 
cert manager  of  which  we  know,  and  is  a 
fine  elocutionist  beside. 

Lecturers   and   Preachers. 

Madame  Lois,  who  is  an  eloquent  woman, 
Mrs.  Fannie  Coppin,  who  has  spoken  in 
London,  and  Mrs.  Rogers  Webb,  preacher 
of  purity,  Mrs.  Frances  Harper,  a  temper- 
ance lecturer,  are  the  best  known  of  the 
Afro-American  women  who  now  occupy  the 
platform  in  America.  But  in  the  future  there 
will  be  many  of  our  women  who  will  enter 
this  field.  Lecturers  are  or  should  be  edu- 
cators. Their  aim  should  be  to  instruct 
rather  than  to  tickle  the  wit,  to  be  rather  than 
to  sccni.  Such  a  one,  who  goes  forth  with 
an  earnest  heart  to  disseminate  truth  among 
the  people,  should  be  regarded  as  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind.  Would  to  God  we  had 
now    fifty   educated    Christian  women    who 
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would  devote  their  lives  to  this  work,  women 
who  would  travel  from  East  to  West  and 
fiom  North  to  South,  and  speak  to  our 
people  upon  subjects  that  lie  near  to  our 
hearts,  and  that  retard  or  improve  our  pro- 
gress as  a  people. 

The  important  subjects  of  economy,  of 
temperance,  of  social  purity  and  of  our  duty 
to  God  and  to  ourselves — what  a  grand  field 
for    women,    and     how    necessary   that    we 
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Mrs.  Frances  E.  Preston. 

should  have  them  as  lecturers.  One  of  the 
best  speakers  that  the  race  ever  had  was 
Sojourner  Truth,  an  escaped  slave,  who 
occupied  the  platform  with  such  great  men  as 
Garrison  and  Phillips,  and  of  whose  utter- 
ances it  is  said  that  with  the  same  culture, 
they  would  have  been  as  undying  as  those 
of  the  African  Saint  Augustine.  Sojourner 
lives  in  modern  art.  She  is  the  original 
Libyan  Sibyl,  a  statue  carved  by  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Story. 


To  the  roll  of  honor  must  be  added  the 
name  of  Miss  Lucy  Thurman,  National 
Superintendent  of  temperance  work;  Mrs. 
M.  A.  McCurdy,  Rome,  Ga.,  editor  of  the 
Wojiian's  World;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Tanner, 
Principal  and  Instructor  in  English  Literature 
and  Industrial  Drawing  in  the  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  Bordentown,  N.  J.;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Valodus,  who  was  licensed  by 
Bishop  Williams  to  preach,  and  has  erected 
two  churches,  one  at  Rome  and  the 
other  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  FRANCES  E.  PRESTON. 

Madame  Preston  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  went  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
in  1855.  Her  parents  were  unwilling 
for  her  to  go  away  where  the  school 
advantages  were  better,  so  her  dra- 
matic ability  lay  dormant  until  in 
1 880,  at  the  age  of  thirty -three  years 
N .  she    entered    the    Detroit    Training 

School  in  Elocution  and  English 
,  Literature.  Although  a  widow  with 
one  child  and  a  large  hairdressing 
business  to  attend  to,  she  graduated 
as  second  in  her  class  in  1882. 

She  was  secured  a  position  by  her 
teacher,  who  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  her  future,  and  travelled  with  the 
famous  Donivan  Tennesseeans.  After 
a  year  she  returned  home  and  was 
appointed  teacher  in  the  school  from  which 
she  graduated.  She  travelled  through  East- 
ern Virginia  in  1884  and  in  1888,  accom- 
panied by  her  daughter.  She  opened  the 
Baptist  School  for  girls  in  Augusta,  Ga.  In 
July,  1890,  she  was  appointed  agent  to  assist 
in  raising  funds  for  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Board,  and  in  April,  1891,  a  position  on  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  Lec- 
ture Bureau  was  given  her,  which  she 
adorned  by  her  brilliant  talents. 
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MRS.  ZELIA  R.  PAGE. 

Mrs.  Page  was  bom  free  in  Alexander, 
Va.  Her  mother  desiring  to  secure  the 
best  possible  advantages  for  her  daughter  in 
the  way  of  education,  decided  to  take  her  to 
New  England.  They  were  obliged,  for  the 
sake  of  safety,  to  travel  as  the  slaves  of  Dr. 
Peter  Parker.  With  his  family  they  went  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  from  which  place  Zelia 
was  sent  to  Boston  to  school.  There  she 
exhibited  marked  dramatic  ability 
and  was  encouraged  to  go  on  by 
such  educators  as  Biglow  and  Green. 
Her  mother  sent  her  to  Wilberforce 
University  in  1870,  and  in  1875  she 
graduated  from  that  institution.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Inman  E.  Page, 
President  of  Lincoln  Institute,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.,  in  1878.  Since  then 
she  has  been  associated  with  Lincoln 
Institute,    and    by    her    kindness    to  ■■'.;: 

needy  students   and  her   many  acts 
of  charity  has  endeared  herself  to  all. 

MRS.    FANNIE    BARRIER 
WILLIAMS. 

Nothing  but  pleasant  surprises  'fi 
await  the  people  of  America  in  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  bright  Afro- 
American  men  and  women  whose 
varied  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments furnish  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  episodes    in    newspaper    literature. 

Wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  brilliant 
sallies  of  wit  and  eloquence  of  a  young 
Afro-American  woman  at  Chicago,  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Negro.  The  grave  and  matter-of- 
fact  members  of  the  commission  were  at 
first  inclined  to  treat  lightly  any  proposition 
to  recocrnize  the  Afro -American's  claim  to 


representation  in  the  World's  Fair  manage- 
ment. They  soon  found,  however,  that 
puzzling  cross-questions  and  evasions  awak- 
ened in  this  young  woman  such  resources  of 
repartee,  readiness  of  knowledL;e  and  nimble- 
ness  of  logic  that  they  were  amazed  into 
admiration  and  with  eager  unanimity  em- 
braced her  arguments  in  a  resolution  of 
approval,  and  strongly  recommended  her 
appointment  to  some  representative  position. 


Mrs.  Zelia  R.  P.age. 
The  name  of  this  bright  lady  is  Mrs. 
Fannie  Barrier  Williams,  and  a  closer  knowl- 
edge of  herself  and  history  reveals  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  there  is  something  more  to 
her  than  ability  to  speak  briUiantly.  She 
was  born  in  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  where  her 
parents,  Mrs.  and  the  late  A.  J.  Barrier,  have 
been  highly  esteemed  residents  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Mrs.  Williams  is  petite  in  size, 
and   her   face   is   one    of    rare  sweetness   of 
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■expression.  In  the  pure  idyllic  surroundings 
of  her  home,  in  the  quiet  and  refined  village 
of  Brockport,  she  had  the  very  best  school 
advantages. 

She  was  graduated  from  the  college 
department  of  the  State  Normal  School 
very  young  and  began  at  once  to  teach 
school.  For  about  ten  years  she  was  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  resigned  only  when 
she  became  the  wife  of  her  present  hus- 
band, Mr.  S.  Laing  Williams,  a  well  edu- 
cated and  ambitious  young  lawyer  of  the 
Chicago  bar.  Mrs.  Williams  early  evidenced 
a  decided  talent  for  drawing  and  painting. 
While  teaching  in  Washington  she  dili- 
gently exhausted  every  opportunity  to  de- 
velop her  artistic  instincts.  She  became  a 
student  in  the  studios  of  several  Washing- 
ton artists  and  further  studied  to  some  extent 
in  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  pri- 
vate studios  of  Boston. 

An  Accomplished  Woman. 

Her  cleverest  work  has  been  that  of  por- 
traits. At  the  New  Orleans  Exposition 
some  years  ago  her  pieces  on  exhibition 
were  the  theme  of  many  favorable  criticisms 
by  visiting  artists.  In  conversation  Mrs. 
Williams  is  delightfully  vivacious  and  pun- 
gent, and  displays  an  easy  familiarity  with 
the  best  things  in  our  language. 

With  no  cares  of  children  she  lives  an 
active  life.  She  was  Secretary  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the 
Congress  Auxiliaries  of  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  This  committee  had  the 
active  and  honorarj-  membership  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  artists  of  the  world, 
and  Mrs.  Williams  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  her  in  this  highly  important 
branch  of  the  World's  Fair. 

She    is    also    an    active    member    of    the 


"  Illinois  Woman's  Alliance,"  in  which  she 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
"State  Schools  for  Dependent  Children." 
She  is  likewise  actively  interested  in  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Provident  Hospital 
and  Training  School,  perhaps  the  most 
unique  organization  for  self-helpfulness  ever 
undertaken  by  the  colored  people  of  the 
country. 

Mrs.  Williams'  home  life  is  unusually 
charming  and  happy.  The  choice  of  pic- 
tures and  an  ample  library  give  an  air  of 
refinement  and  culture  to  her  pretty  home. 
She  and  her  husband  are  active  members  of 
All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church,  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Prudence  Crandall  Study  Club. 

Mrs.  Williams  manifests  an  intelligent 
interest  in  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Afro-Americans  and  never  hesi- 
tates to  speak  or  write  when  her  services  are 
solicited.  Her  wide  and  favorable  acquaint- 
ance with  nearly  all  the  leading  Afro-Ameri- 
can men  and  women  of  the  country,  and  her 
peculiar  faculty  to  reach  and  interest 
influential  men  and  women  of  the  dominant 
race  in  presenting  the  peculiar  needs  of  her 
people,  together  with  her  active  intelligence, 
have  made  Mrs.  Williams  a  woman  of  con- 
spicuous usefulness. 

MRS.  MARTHA  ANN  RICKS. 

Mrs.  Rick's  reputation  as  a  philanthropist 
is  well  known  in  both  England  and  America. 
In  England  she  is  a  personal  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Queen  Victoria,  with 
whom  she  often  exchanges  mementoes  of 
regard.  Her  rare  worth  asserts  itself  even 
in  her  own  native  home,  and  she  has  long 
been  a  power  in  the  progress  of  the  race  on 
the  dark  continent. 

Such  noble  examples  show  what  the  women 
of  our  race  can  do.  If  wc  are  poor  and  have 
to  live  out  at  service,  and  if  we  have  an  am- 
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bition  to  become  something  more  than  we 
are,  why  then  let  us  make  the  Hfe  of  service 
a  stepping-stone  to  that  grander  and  nobler 
existence  which  we  crave.  May  none  of  us 
be  disposed  to  hide  our  talents.  A  terrible 
charge  has  been  made  against  us  as  a  race. 
We  have  been  charged  with  mental  inferior- 
ity ;  now  if  we  can  prove  that  with  cultivated 
hearts  and  brains,  we  can  accomplish  the 
same  that  it  is  accomplished  by  our  fairer 
sisters  of  the  Caucasian  race,  then  we 
have  refuted  the  falsehood. 

Many  of  us  give  up  too  easily. 
Because  we  are  colored  and  are 
poor,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
crush  our  aspirations  and  be  con- 
tented to  dwell  in  the  valley  of 
humiliation,  when  we  might  be  upon 
the  mountains,  heralding  some  joyous 
message  to  the  hungry  multitudes  at 
our  feet.  We  owe  it  to  God  and  to 
the  colored  race,  to  be  as  perfect  speci- 
mens of  Christian  womanhood  as  we 
are  capable  of  being.  In  the  profes- 
sion of  law  only  one  Afro-American 
has  dared  as  yet  to  venture  and  that 
is  Ida  Pratt.  Others  will  no  doubt 
follow  in  the  course  of  time  and  be- 
come celebrated. 

Another  important  class  of  educa- 
tors are  the  women  of  the  race  who 
teach  in  our  public  schools  and  col- 
leges. We  will,  as  in  other  lines,  men- 
tion those  who  are  the  most  prominent. 
Mrs.  Frances  Harper  and  Mrs.  Fannie 
Coppin,  beside  their  rank  as  lecturers,  are 
widely  known  as  educators.  Mrs.  Coppin 
is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  and  is  at 
present  principal  of  the  "  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth,"  which  is  located  in  Philadelphia, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Garnet,  who  has  taught  in  the 
State  of  New  York  many  years  and  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Teacher's  National  Associa- 


tion, and  Mrs.  Anna  Julia  Cooper,  Instructor 
in  Latin  and  English  Literature  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  are  among  our  best  teachers. 
Miss  A.  H.  Jones,  another  Oberlin  graduate, 
who  teaches  in  the  High  School  of  Kansas 
City,  and  the  Misses  Cordelia  and  Florence 
Ray  and  Miss  Cato,  who  have  received  from 
the  University  of  New  York,  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Pedagogy,  also  deserve  honorable 
mention.     Besides  those  mentioned  are  thou- 
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sands  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  and  are 
successfully  teaching  both  Afro-American 
and  Anglo-Saxon  children  how  to  become 
intelligent  factors  in  this  great  universe. 

The  pessimists  of  the  race,  those  who  are 
continually  on  the  outlook  for  the  darkest 
side  of  life,  tell  us  that  we  have  no  society 
worthy  of  the  name,  but  such  ignorant  critics 
have  failed  to  obtain  a  passport  into  the  circle 
of  refined  Negro  men  and  women^  who  are 
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to  be  found  in  every  cit\-  of  the  United  States. 
Our  society  women  are  lively,  charming 
and  usually  well-bred.  They  observe  the 
same  laws  of  etiquette,  tliat  are  observed  by 
devotees  of  fashion  the  world  over.  They 
call,  receive  and  dress  according  to  their 
means  and  often  beyond  their  means,  just 
as  other  women  do.  They  require  dainty 
morning  gowns,  elaborate  dinner  dresses 
and  stylish  street  costumes,  with  hat,  gloves 
and  wraps  to  match,  just  like  the  rest  of 
the  feminine  world.  The  fashionable  Afro- 
American,  like  her  Caucasian  sisters  spends 
her  time  in  novel  reading,  card  playing  and 
in  whirling  through  the  intricate  mazes  of 
the  dance. 

Others  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to 
God  find  their  time  taken  up  with  various 
religious  and  intellectual  organizations,  such 
as  the  King's  Daughters  and  many  secret 
benevolent  societies.  Two  of  the  best  known 
of  their  clubs  are  the  "  Women's  Tourgee 
Club,"  of  Chicago,  and  the  "  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  Circle,"  of  Des  Moines.  A  later 
organization  is  the  "Women's  Industrial 
League,"  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  is 
doing  creditable  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
last  thought  and  the  one  that  is  of  the  most 
importance. 

Afro-American  Women  in  the   Home. 

When  Howard  Payne,  wrote  : 

"  'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  I  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home," 

he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  millions. 

The  home  is  an  institution  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Christianity.  It  is  of  equal 
importance  with  the  school  and  the  church. 
Our  earliest  impressions  of  the  outside  world 
are  received  in  the  home  and  though  we  may 
wander  many  miles  from   the  place  we  call 


home,  yet  it  will  ever  occupy  a  sacred  spot 
in  our  memories. 

If,  as  some  writer  has  said,  the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world,  how  impor- 
tant that  that  hand  shall  be  trained  to  guide 
wisely  the  children  beneath  her  rule  ! 

It  is  in  the  home  that  our  women,  and 
indeed  all  women,  are  seen  either  at  their 
best  or  at  their  worst.  It  is  here  that  they 
are  either  home-makers  or  home-breakers. 
Look  at  these  two  scenes.  Two  young 
couple  embarked  out  on  the  sea  of  life.  One 
takes  for  their  motto,  the  Golden  Rule  :  "  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you."  The  other  one  :  "  I  am  going 
to  rule  my  house." 

Home-Makers   and   Home-Breakers. 

One  woman  tries  to  be  a  helpmate  indeed 
unto  her  husband,  and  the  other  spends  her 
money  faster  than  he  can  earn  it.  One  meets 
her  husband  when  his  day's  work  is  over  with 
a  pleasant  smile,  while  the  other  keeps  on 
hand  a  goodly  supply  of  frowns  and  cross 
words.  Number  one  is  easily  contented,  for 
she  knows  that  she  has  her  husband's  love 
and  that  brighter  days  are  just  ahead  for 
them,  but  nothing  satisfies  number  two,  for 
she  is  a  home-breaker,  as  surely  as  the  other 
is  a  home-maker. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  majority  of  our 
homes  are  what  they  should  be.  It  would 
be  a  miracle  if  they  were  after  so  many  cen- 
turies of  heathenish  influences  have  sur- 
rounded our  ancestors,  and  of  course,  left 
their  marks  upon  us.  But  we  are  not  dis- 
couraged, for  we  find  here  and  there  Afro- 
American  homes,  that  are  models  of  Chris- 
tian culture  and  happiness,  and  we  know 
that  education  and  religion  will  create  many 
more. 

Already  great  improvement  is  being  no- 
ticed everywhere  in  our  homes. 
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Examples  and   Achievements  of   Successful   Men  and 

Women  of  the  Race 


IT  HAS  been  truly  said  that  great  deeds 
and  examples  inspire  us  to  noble 
actions.  We  see  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  others  and  we  wish 
to  be  equally  successful.  We  look  at  the 
enviable  position  they  have  gained  and  feel 
that  we  can  become  equally  distinguished. 
We  mark  the  respect  they  receive,  the  com- 
mendation given  to  them,  the  wide  influence 
they  are  exerting,  and  our  impulse  is  to 
make  them  a  pattern  for  ourselves. 

The  colored  race  of  this  country  should 
aim  at  the  highest  success  and  make  them- 
selves the  best  citizens  and  the  most  useful 
members  of  society.  We  should  be  guided 
by  right  principles  and  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  liberty  granted  us  by  emanci- 
pation. There  should  be  no  better  schools 
than  ours,  no  grander  statesmen,  no  more 
successful  business  men,  no  more  shining 
lights  in  professional  life,  no  happier  homes, 
no  more  cultured  women,  no  people  more 
moral  and  upright.  This  is  a  high  ideal, 
but  we  can  reach  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  we  can  do  it,  because 
many  noble  and  worthy  members  of  our  race 
have  already  achieved  great  success.  They 
have  climbed  high  in  their  endeavors,  have 
plucked  the  laurels  for  which  they  were 
reaching,  have  grasped  the  prize  held  out 
before  them,  and  by  their  brilliant  achieve- 
ments have  conferred  honor  upon  their 
people,  and  have  written  their  names  deep  in 


history.  Where  are  our  rising  young  men 
and  young  women?  We  call  them  to  come 
forward.  We  bid  them  lift  their  eyes  to  the 
heights  of  knowledge  and  power.  We  point 
them  to  those  whose  names  have  become 
household  words,  and  bid  them  press  on  to 
the  front  rank  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Great  Desire  for  Learning. 

It  is  a  marvelous  sign  of  the  times  that 
there  is  a  vast  stir  among  all  our  people,  a 
waking  up  from  the  lethargy  and  indifference 
o(  a  state  of  servitude,  an  eager  desire  for 
learning  and  all  the  accomplishments  of 
polite  society,  a  noble  resolve  to  rise  to  a 
higher  plane  and  wield  a  mightier  power. 
Here  lies  our  hope  for  the  future.  We  are 
not  always  going  to  be  crushed  to  the  earth. 
The  blood  that  flows  in  our  veins  will  grow 
warm  and  a  new  light  will  kindle  in  our 
eyes.  The  great  leaders  of  the  race  have 
lifted  up  a  high  standard  before  us,  and 
happy  are  they  who  shall  climb  until  they 
reach  it. 

With  the  object  of  furnishing  the  colored 
people  in  all  parts  of  our  country  helpful 
advice,  words  of  wisdom,  and  beneficial  sug- 
gestions, this  Guide  to  Success  has  been  pre- 
pared. It  is  practical,  pointed  and  inspiring. 
It  teaches  great  lessons.  It  deals  with 
thoughts  and  principles  which  ought  to  be 
imbedded  in  every  mind  and  heart.  It  will 
help   you   to  that   measure  of  self-improve- 
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merit  which  will  be  followed  by  a  successful 
career. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  that  success 
is  the  result  of  education  and  self-training. 
This  great  truth  is  brilliantly  illustrated  in 
the  life  and  noble  work  of 

HON.  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

Viewed  from  whatever  standpoint,  Fred- 
erick Douglass  was  a  great  man.  In  sum- 
ming up  his  life,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  was  the  first  colored  man  to  gain  any 
considerable  notoriety  in  the  affairs  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  true  he  came  for- 
ward at  a  time  that  afforded  great  opportu- 
nities for  one  of  his  race  who  had  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  and  much  that  he  accom- 
plished was  due  to  this  fact.  He  was  a 
natural  product  of  his  age,  and  was  largely 
developed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  But  the  right 
material  was  in  him.  An  ordinary  man, 
with  like  opportunities,  never  could  have 
made  the  splendid  reoord  that  he  made. 

As  a  slave,  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  an  early  education.  Hearing  his  mistress 
read  the  Bible,  he,  one  day,  asked  her  to 
teach  him  to  read  it.  This  she  consented  to 
do,  and  he  showed  such  aptitude  that  his 
master  objected  to  his  being  taught,  and  so 
the  work  was  discontinued.  But  the  dis- 
covery of  an  unusual  mind  was  doubtless 
made  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  his  master, 
and  the  little  knowledge  he  had  thus  acquired, 
only  intensified  his  desire  for  more. 

After  making  his  escape  from  bondage,  he 
found  an  asylum  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
though  engaged  in  manual  labor,  he  em- 
braced every  possible  opportunity  to  cultivate 
his  mind.  It  was  in  1841  that  he  attended 
an  Anti-Slavery  Convention  at  Nantucket,  and 
spoke.  This  was  the  effort  that  brought 
him  before  the  public,  and  decided  what  was 


to  henceforth  be  his  life  work.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery  Society  at  once  em- 
ployed him  as  a  lecturer,  and  for  fifty-four 
years  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  on  the  American  platform. 

Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  was  an  original 
thinker,  and  had  a  unique  way  of  expressing 
himself.  Many  of  his  brief  utterances  have 
crystalized  into  fireside  expressions.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  was  capable  of  put- 
ting a  volume  into  a  single  expression.  His 
style  was  generally  slow  and  deliberate,  but 
at  times  he  would  fairly  catch  fire,  and  pour 
out  volumes  of  eloquence  in  such  an  impas- 
sioned manner  as  to  move  his  audience  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  No  one  could 
listen  to  him  without  being  impressed  with 
his  earnestness.  His  sincerity  and  honesty 
of  purpose  made  him  formidable  in  any 
cause  he  espoused.  His  sterling  integrity, 
coupled  with  his  great  ability,  made  him  the 
trusted  friend  of  his  race,  for  whose  rights  he 
labored  and  fought  so  long  and  so  bravely. 
No  man  was  able  to  take  his  place  as  a  race 
leader.     He  was  true  and  tried. 

Grand   Battle  for  Civil   Rights. 

Having  secured  his  own  freedom,  he 
embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  labor  for 
the  emancipation  of  his  fellow  bondsmen. 
When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he 
insisted  upon  the  enlistment  of  colored 
troops,  and  was  the  principal  agent  in 
organizing  the  famous  Fifty-Fourth  Massa- 
chusetts. The  war  ended,  he  began  the 
battle  for  civil  rights,  and  the  right  of  fran- 
chise. Things  moved  on  smoothly  for  a 
time,  then  trouble  in  a  different  form  came. 
The  reign  of  mob  violence  constitutes  one 
of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  bur 
national  life.  Again  Mr.  Douglass  arose  in 
the  greatness  of  his  might,  and  waged  war 
against  the  lyncher.     As  of  old,   he  comes 
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appealing  to  men's  reason.  He  has  a  cause, 
and  he  asks  to  be  heard  for  the  sake  of  his 
cause. 

When  Mr.  Douglass  came  before  the 
public,  it  was  at  a  time  when  the  greatest 
premium  was  placed  upon  anything  like 
recognition  from  the  dominant  race.  He  was 
the  first  to  be  handed  around  in  New  England 
society;  to  be  recognized  as  a  man,  a  gen- 
tleman and  an  orator;  to  be  sought  and 
listened  to  by  cultured  audiences ;  to  be 
invited  abroad  and  received  by  the  English 
people  as  an  orator  of  first  rank  ;  and  yet,  in 
all  of  this,  Frederick  Douglass  never  lost  his 
equilibrium.  He  was  not  puffed  up  with 
pride  or  vanity,  nor  induced  by  any  sort  of 
preferment  to  desert  his  people.  Again,  in 
all  the  years  of  his  public  life,  his  moral 
character  has  stood  unimpeached.  Sincerity, 
honesty  of  purpose  and  purity  of  life,  have 
characterized  him  during  his  long  life  of 
public  service. 

His    Religious   Opinions. 

Many  have  been  concerned  about  Mr. 
Douglass'  religious  convictions.  Very  natu- 
rally, a  people  who  themselves  believe  in 
God,  would  be  concerned  about  the  faith  of 
him  who  was  their  leader.  In  his  early  life 
Mr.  Douglass  was  identified  with  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  For  a  time,  he  held  the  posi- 
tions of  chorister,  class  leader  and  local 
preacher.  But  as  he  was  brought  in  con- 
tact with  men  who  professed  Christianity, 
and  yet  whose  lives  were  so  far  from  Chris- 
tian principles,  he  grew  cold  as  to  sectari- 
anism. 

He  was  so  intensely  honest  and  sincere 
himself,  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  affiliate 
in  church  relations  with  men  whose  daily 
lives  were  a  contradiction  of  the  religion  that 
they  professed.  His  seeming  indifference, 
therefore,  was  not  a  protest  against  Chris- 


tianity, but  against  hypocrisy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  God  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  so  express  himself. 

During  his  last  days  he  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  Metropolitan  A.  M.  E.  Church 
at  Washington  City  and  would  often  be  seen 
to  weep.  During  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  John 
W.  Beckett,  he  would  often  ask  him  to  sing, 
"Seeking  for  me,"  which  he  called  his  favor- 
ite hymn.  That  which  attracts  men  to  Christ, 
is  not  so  much  Christian  profession  as  Chris- 
tian life.  It  is  only  a  wonder  that  the  Ameri- 
can phase  of  Christianity  has  not  cooled  the 
ardor  of  many  more,  who  are  the  victims  of 
its  inconsistencies. 

A  Noble  Life. 

As  a  politician,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the 
"party  of  freedom,"  and  there  remained. 
He  could  see  the  shortcomings  of  that  party 
and  would  often  administer  a  rebuke,  but  he 
never  saw  the  wisdom  of  changing  it  for 
another.  In  the  hour  of  great  political  ex- 
citement, when  men  were  honestly  in  doubt 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  Mr.  Doug- 
lass was  a  wise  and  safe  leader.  He  was 
not  governed  by  sentimentalism,  but  ready 
always  to  give  a  reason  for  his  course. 

His  work  was  well  done.  He  has  gone 
to  his  reward.  He  lived  an  honorable  and 
useful  life,  and  was  a  great  blessing  to  his 
day  and  generation. 

His  place  can  never  be  filled ;  perhaps 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  it,  but  for  the 
work  that  yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  God 
who  raised  him  up  will  raise  up  others.  We 
shall  miss  Mr.  Douglass  for  his  wisdom,  his 
influence  and  his  constant  advocacy  of  human 
rights. 

No  one  among  us  had  the  ear  of  the 
American  people  as  he  had  it,  and  no  one 
was  ever  truer  to  a  sacred  trust  than  was  he. 
A  grateful  people  will  ever  cherish  his  mem- 
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ory.  When  he  takes  his  riglitful  phice  in 
history,  it  will  be  as  a  great  man,  "  one  of 
earth's  great  spirits,  born  in  servitude  and 
nursed  in  scorn." 

The  following  incident  is  too  good  to  be 
lost.  A  few  x'cars  ago  Mr.  Douglass  went 
hack  to  Talbot  Count\-.  Md.,  where  lie 
was  born  a  sla\e,  to  buy  sonic  of  the  proj)- 
erty  which,  in  the  old  da\s,  he  was  forbidden 
by  law  to  own,  because  nature  had  colored 
his  skin  brown,  and  white  men  had,  by  their 
superior  strength,  been  able  to  bu\'  and  sell 
his  ancestors.  While  there  he  was  invited 
to  address  a  colored  school,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  Kate  Field's  ]]'(7s!iiiigton, 
was  what  he  said  : 

"  I  once  knew  a  little  colored  bo\'  whose 
mother  and  fatlier  died  when  he  was  but  si.x 
years  old.  He  was  a  slave,  and  had  no  one 
to  care  for  him.  He  slept  on  a  dirt  floor  in 
a  hovel,  and  in  cold  weather  would  cr.iul 
into  a  meal  bag  headforenKrst,  and  leave  his 
feet  in  the  ashes  to  keep  them  warm.  Often 
he  would  roast  an  ear  of  corn  and  eat  it  to 
satisfy  his  hunger,  and  many  times  has  he 


crawled  under  the  barn  or  stable  and  secured 
eggs,  which  he  would  roast  in  the  fire  and  eat. 

"  That  boy  did  not  wear  pants  like  \-ou  do, 
but  a  tow  linen  shirt.  Schools  were  unknown 
to  him,  and  he  learned  to  spell  from  an  old 
Webster's  spelling  book  and  to  read  and 
write  from  posters  on  cellar  and  barn  doors, 
while  bo\'s  and  men  would  helj)  him.  He 
would  then  preach  and  si)eak,  and  soon  be- 
came well  known.  He  became  Presidential 
Elector,  United  States  Marshal,  United  States 
Recorder,  United  States  Diplomat,  and  accu- 
mulated some  wealth.  He  wore  broadcloth 
and  didn't  have  to  divide  crumbs  with  the 
dogs  under  the  table.  That  boy  was  Fred- 
erick Douglass. 

"What  was  possible  for  me  is  possible  for 
you.  Don't  think  because  you  are  colored 
)'ou  can't  accomplish  anj'thing.  Strive  earn- 
estly to  add  to  )'our  knowledge.  So  long  as 
you  remain  in  ignorance  so  long  will  you  fail 
to  command  the  respect  of  your  fellow  men." 

Who  could  add  anxthing  to  that  which 
would  not  spoil  it  ?  Mr.  Douglass  was  a 
noble  specimen  of  a  self-made  man. 


EDUCATE  YOURSELF. 


NO  man  or  woman  can  accomplish  as 
much  without  educatic^n  as  with 
it.  Gicat  natural  abilities  ha\e 
enabled  nian\'  who  were  not  high- 
ly educated  to  rise  in  the  world,  but  the}'  did 
this  not  b}-  lack  of  training,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
The  men  and  women  of  our  race  who  have 
become  distinguished  ha\'e  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  fair  education. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  Mr.  John  R.  Lynch, 
who  has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  sat 
under  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  to  repre- 
sent one  of  the  Congressional  districts  of 
Mi.s.'jissippi.  He  was  born  in  Concordia 
Parish,     La.,     September      lo,      1847.       He 


remained  in  slavery  until  that  great  Moses  of 
the  .colored  race,  Abraham  Lincoln,  sent 
forth  the  proclamation  that  snapped  forever 
the  chains  of  the  enslaved.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  that  he  had  no  opportunities 
in  early  life  for  self-improvement,  but  after- 
ward, when  able  to  do  so,  applied  himself 
closely  to  study  and  made  rajjid  progress. 

His  mother,  having  been  sold  to  a  resident 
of  Natchez.  Miss.,  and  removed  to  this  place, 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  evening 
school  when  the  town  was  captured  and  held 
by  the  Union  troops.  Afterwards,  under 
private  instructors,  he  made  good  use  of  his 
time  in  learning  the  hJiLflish  branches. 
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In  1869  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Ames  justice  of  the  peace  for  Adams  County. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature,  and  being  chosen  for  a  second 
term  he  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  and 
gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  was  re-elected, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  which 
was  contested  by  his  opponent. 

He  was  Temporary  Chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
in  1884,  and  was  appointed  fourth  auditor  in 
the  Treasury  Department  by  President 
Harrison.  Mr.  Lynch  is  a  man  of  cultured 
mind  and  is  an  orator  of  commanding  ability. 
Speaking  in  Congress  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
colored  people  to  the  government  during  the 
war  and  of  what  they  deserve  from  their 
fellow  citizens,  he  said  : 

"They  were  faithful  and  true  to  you  then; 
they  are  no  less  so  to-day.  And  yet  they 
ask  no  special  favors  as  a  class  ;  they  ask  no 
special  protection  as  a  race.     They  feel  that 


they  purchased  their  inheritance,  when  upon 
the  battle-fields  of  their  country  they  watered 
the  tree  of  liberty  with   the  precious  blood 


Hon.  John  R.  Lynch. 

that  flowed  from  their  loyal  veins.  [Loud 
applause.]  They  ask  no  favors;  they 
demand  what  they  desire  and  must  have — an 
equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life." 


HONESTY. 


A  GENTLEMAN,  jumping   from    an 
omnibus    in     the     City    of     New 
York,    dropped    his   pocket-book, 
and   had    gone  some  distance  be- 
fore   he    discovered    his   loss  ;    then    hastily 
returning,  inquired  of  every  passenger  whom 
he  met,  if  a  pocket-book  had  been  seen. 

Finally,  meeting  a  little  girl  ten  years  old, 
to  whom  he  made  the  same  inquiry,  she 
asked:  "What  kind  of  a  pocket-book?" 
He  described  it — then  unfolding  her  apron: 
^'Is  this  it?"  "Yes,  that  is  mine;  come 
into  this  store  with  me."  They  entered,  he 
opened  the  book,  counted  the  notes,  and 
examined  the  papers.  "They  are  all  right," 
said  he;  "fifteen  notes  of  a  thousand  dollars 
each.     Had    they  fallen    into    other    hands, 


I  might  never  have  seen  them  again.  Take, 
then,  my  little  girl,  this  note  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  as  a  reward  for  your  honesty,  and  a 
lesson  to  me  to  be  more  careful  in  future." 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  "I  cannot  take  it. 
I  have  been  taught  at  Sunday-school  not  to 
keep  what  is  not  mine,  and  my  parents  would 
not  be  pleased  if  I  took  the  note  home ;  they 
might  suppose  I  had  stolen  it."  "Well, 
then,  my  girl,  show  me  where  your  parents 
live." 

The  girl  took  him  to  a  humble  tenement 
in  an  obscure  street,  rude  but  cleanly.  He 
informed  the  parents  of  the  case.  They 
told  him  their  child  had  acted  correctly. 
They  were  poor,  it  was  true,  but  their  pastor 
had  always  told  them  not  to  set  their  hearts 
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in  early  life  and  practiced  what 
she  learned. 

Many  Afro-Americans  have 
held,  and  are  holding  now,  po- 
sitions where  the  most  sterling 
integrity  and  honesty  are  in  con- 
stant demand.  For  example, 
such  a  man  is  Douglass  B. 
McCary,  who  is  cashier  of  the 
Capital  Savings  Bank.  In  such 
a  position  as  this  a  reputation  for 
the  strictest  honesty  must  be 
maintained;  otherwise,  the  place 
could  not  be  held  for  an  hour. 
You  should  be  accounted  thor- 
oughly honest — honest  in  all 
your  dealings,  honest  in  your- 
professions,  honest  in  thought, 
word  and  deed.  This  is  the 
sure  and  safe  road  to  success. 


ir<iT^*'^*^, 


Douglass    B.  McCa 

Cashier  of  the  Capital   Sav 

on  rich  gifts.  The  gentleman  told 
them  they  must  take  it,  and  he  was 
convinced  they  wt)uld  make  a  good 
use  of  it,  from  the  principle  they 
had  professed. 

The  pious  parents  then  blessed 
their  benefactor,  for  such  he 
proved.  They  paid  their  debts, 
which  had  disturbed  their  peace, 
and  the  benevolent  giver  furnished 
the  husband  and  father  employ- 
ment in  his  occupation  as  a  car- 
penter, enabling  him  to  rear  an  in- 
dustrious,, family  in  comparative 
happiness.  This  little  girl  became 
tlie  wife  of  a  respectable  tradesman 
of  New  York,  and  had  reason  to 
rejoice  that  she  was  taught  aright 


William  E.  Matthkvvs,  LL.B. 
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Another  gentleman  who  illustrates  this 
cardinal  virtue  very  forcibly  is  Mr.  W.  E. 
Matthews.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  July, 
1845.  While  in  this  city  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  literary  institutions.  He 
graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of 
Howard  University.     After  serving  a  num- 


ber of  years  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  Washington,  he  opened  a  real  estate  and 
broker's  office.  Few  men  among  us  under- 
stand so  well  as  Mr.  Matthews  the  true 
handling  of  money.  His  business  integrity 
is  something  of  which  any  man  might  well 
be  proud. 


SELF=RELIANCE. 


PRESIDENT  GARFIELD  once  said  : 
"A  pound  of  pluck  is  worth  a  ton 
of  luck.  Let  not  poverty  stand  as 
an  obstacle  in  your  way.  Poverty 
is  uncomfortable,  as  I  can  testify  ;  but  nine 
times  out  often  the  best  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  a  young  man  is  to  be  tossed  over- 
board and  be  compelled  to  sink  or  swim  for 
himself.  In  all'  my  acquaintances  I  have 
never  known  one  to  be  drowned  who  was 
worth  saving." 

You  should  be  able  to  face  a  duty  or  a 
trial.  Walk  up  to  it  with  determination  in 
every  look  and  action.  Self-reliance  is  op- 
posed to  cowardice.  It  does  not  belong  to 
weak  characters.  You  find  it  wherever  any- 
thing worth  doing  is  done,  worth  achieving  is 
achieved.  It  can  stand  a  shock  without 
fainting.  It  doesn't  mope  around  with  cam- 
phor and  a  smelling-bottle.  It  doesn't  run 
when  a  leaf  rustles.  Its  hair  is  not  likely  to 
stand  straight  up  through  fright.  It  doesn't 
run  for  ghosts  ;  it  marches  right  up,  and  tiie 
ghost  runs.  Self-reliance  has  done  won- 
ders. If  you  have  it,  thank  God  for  it  ;  if 
you  haven't  it,  you  ought  to  have  an  assured 
income,  someone  to  pay  for  your  food  and 
clothes,  and  give  you  a  decent  burial,  when, 
fortunately  for  the  world,  you  die. 

This  magnificent  virtue  has  had  its  praises 
sung  in  epics  and  told  in  history.  Not  half 
enough  has  ever  been  said  about  it.  Go  on 
telling  its   achievements  for  ages,   and   you 


would  then  only  be  in  the  first  chapter. 
Bronze  and  marble  commemorate  it,  but  its 
glories  and  triumphs  will  last  when  bronze 
and  marble  have  crumbled. 

Here  now  is  a  fine  illustration  of  it.  The 
name  is  well  known  and  is  universally  hon- 
ored.    It  is  that  of  Hon.  P.  B.  S.  Pinchbank. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Pinchback  has  risen 
from  a  humble  position  to  be  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  proves  that  he  is  possessed  of 
remarkable  ability.  He  was  born  May  10, 
1837.  When  about  six  years  old  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Cincinnati  to  attend 
Gilmore's  High  School. 

Through  family  misfortunes  he  was  com- 
pelled to  start  out  in  the  world  for  himself  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  securing  a  position  as  cabin 
boy  on  a  canal  boat  at  eight  dollars  a  month. 
From  this  time  on,  he  followed  steamboating 
and  gradually  rose  to  be  steward  of  the  boat, 
which  was  the  highest  place  any  colored  man 
could  gain. 

In  1862  General  Butler,  commander  of 
the  Gulf,  called  upon  the  free  men  of  color 
of  Louisiana  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
the  Union.  Mr.  Pinchback  at  once  organ- 
ized a  company,  of  which  he  became  captain, 
and  was  mustered  into  service.  His  short 
career  in  the  army  was  attended  by  many 
controversies  and  perils  in  the  effort  to  main- 
tain his  own  and  the  dignity  of  the  colored 
troops. 

In    1867   he   made   his    first   move  in  the 
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political    field   and   from  that   time   on   held 
many  important  positions.     He   became  an 


Hon.  p.  B.  S.  Pinchback, 

Ex-Governor  of  Louisiana. 

editor  in  1870,  and  through  his  newspaper 
largely  influenced  the  State  Legislature.   The 


next  year  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  to 

fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon. 
Oscar  J.  Dunn.  The  following 
year  he  was  nominated  by  a 
large,  enthusiastic  Republican 
State  Convention  for  Governor. 
There  were  many  complications 
at  this  time  in  the  political  situa- 
tion, and  after  many  conflicts  and 
much  excitement,  Mr.  Pinchback 
was  made  Governor  until  Janu- 
ary, 1873.  He  was  at  once 
elected  United  States  Senator 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  But  a 
conspiracy  existed  to  keep  him 
out  of  Congress. 

He  has  held  many  responsible 
positions  and  in  each  and  all  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
mark.  He  illustrates  forcibly 
the  great  virtue  of  self-reliance, 
is  a  man  of  independent  thought 
and  action,  and  has  frequently 
passed  through  emergencies 
where  only  his  own  nerve  and 
firmness  have  saved  him  from 
defeat.     It    may   safely  be    said 

that    he  is  the  most  prominent  representative 

of  our  race  in  the  Southwest. 


^"^^^m^V^r.  */ 


PERSEVERANCE. 


YOU  must  not  give  up.  You  must  go 
at  it  and  keep  at  it.  Fitful  effort 
accomplishes  very  little  ;  it  is  the 
long  and  steady  pull  that  does 
wonders.  You  must  remember  John 
Wesley's  motto:  "All  at  it  and  always  at 
it."  This  grand  virtue  has  been  the  making 
of  many  illustrious  men,  and  the  want  of  it 
will  account  for  the  utter  failure  of  many 
others  who  by  nature  were  splendidly 
endowed. 


Our  race  afforos  a  multitude  of  striking 
examples,  showing  the  supremacy  of  this 
quality.  Among  them  all  Mr.  T.  Thomas 
Fortune  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy. 
His  career  as  an  editor,  author  and  agitator 
has  been  a  brilliant  one.  He  shows  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  steady  perseverance^ 
his  mother  having  transmitted  this  quality  to 
her  son.  He  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Fla.,  in  1856. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  printer  at  Jack- 
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sonville,  being  known  as  what  is  called  a 
printer's  "devil"  on  one  of  the  newspapers. 
Having  lost  his  position  through  a  change 
of  proprietors,  he  began  attending  school 
and  at  once  took  high  rank  as  a  student. 
We  next  find  him  a  clerk  in  the  city  post 
office,  but,  being  a  youth  of  high  blood, 
he  refused  to  take  an  insult,  left  the  place 
and  went  back  to  the  printer's  case. 

In  1876  he  entered  How- 
ard University,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  prepar- 
ing  himself   for  his   future 
life  work.     He  has  attained 
great    celebrity  as   a  jour- 
nalist in   New  York,  being 
a     very    forcible,    versatile 
and  attractive  writer.     An 
appreciative    biographer 
speaks  of  him  as  follows : 
"  His  life  has   been   one 
of  stern   reality,  struggUng 
for    a   foothold  ;    he    often 
meets     difficulty    and     ob- 
stacles which  would  cause 
men    of    less    fortitude    to 
succumb  ;  but  still  he  bat- 
tles on,  believing  that  the 
race  is   not  always   to  the 
swift,  but  to  him  who  holds 
out  to  the  end.     Owing  to 
his  political  stand  he  finds 
much  to  encounter,  but  we 
earnestly    believe    that    in 
the  long  run  he  will  have 
no    cause    to    regret    his    course.     He    is 
still  laboring  with  the  hope  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  culture  we  are  gaining  will  eventu- 
ally cause  the  race  to  reach  that  point  where 
it  will  be  able  to  maintain  itself.     He  sees  in 
the  future  grand  and  glorious  achievements. 
"He    is    an    inveterate    foe    to    the    half- 
hearted who    dare    not  stand   up  and    take 


ostracism  and  blows  for  the  race.  He  is  a 
business  man  who  means  business,  and  is 
determined  to  make  his  paper  succeed,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible.  There  are  many 
competing  for  public  favor,  but  The  freeman 
holds  its  own,  and  no  matter  how  much 
newspaper  disagreement  there  may  be  over 
first  place  in  the  newspaper  world — the 
variety,  vivacity  and  even  impetuosity  of  Mr. 


T.  Thomas  Fortune. 

Fortune's  editorials  will  always  give  him  a 
commanding  position  among  the  lights  of 
the  fraternity." 

Mr.  Fortune  has  been  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  widely  circulated  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  has 
always  made  a  success  with  his  pen.  He  is 
a  bold  and  trenchant  writer. 
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FORCE   OF   CHARACTER. 


EMERSON  says.  "  Men  of  character 
are  the  ccxiscience  of  the  society  to 
which  they  belong."  And  Martin 
Luther  said,  "The  prosperity  of  a 
country  depends,  not  on  the  abundance  of 
its  revenues,  nor  on  the  strength  of  its  forti- 
fications, nor  on  the  beauty  of  its  pubhc 
buildin^rs  ;  bur  it  consists  in  the   number  of 


Hon.  B.  K.  Bruce,  Ex-U.  S.  Senator 

its  cultivated  citizens,  in  its  men  of  educa- 
tion, enlightenment,  and  character ;  here  are 
to  be  found  its  true  interest,  its  chief  strength, 
its  real  power." 

Men  of  genuine  excellence,  in  every  station 
of  life — men  of  industry,  of  integrity,  of  high 
principle,  of  sterling  honesty  of  purpose — 
command  the  spontaneous  homage  of  man- 
kind.    It  is   natural  to  believe  in  such  men. 


to  have  confidence  in  them,  and  to  imitate 
them.  All  that  is  good  in  the  world  is 
upheld  by  them,  and  without  their  presence 
in  it,  the  world  would  not  be  worth  living  in. 
Such  a  man  is  the  Hon.  B.  K.  Bruce. 
This  distinguished  man,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
born  in  old  Virginia,  March  i,  1841.  His 
lot  as  a  slave  boy  was  hard  and 
toilsome,  and  of  course  he  had 
few  if  any  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining an  education.  When  the 
act  of  emancipation  liberated  four 
millions  of  our  people,  young 
Bruce  made  his  way  to  Oberlin 
College,  and  there  pursued  such 
N^  a  course  of  study  as  he  thought 

would  best  qualify  him  for  future 
usefulness. 

Having  made  diligent  use  of 
his  time,  and  gained  a  fair  edu- 
cation, he  entered  public  life  in 
gj    the  State  of  Mississippi  in  1868. 
As  a  planter  he  was  highly  re- 
spected, and  at  once  showed  that 
he    was    fitted    for    positions    of 
honor   and    trust.     In    1870   he 
was  elected  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  State  Senate.    Here  he  made 
good   use   of  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  men  to  better  develop 
the  judgment,  tact  and  executive 
ability,  which  have  so  signally  characterized 
his  after  life.     Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
Assessor  of  Taxes,  Sheriff  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Levee  Commissioners. 

Having  already  gained  great  distinction  as 
an  able  man  and  wise  statesman,  he  was 
chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1874, 
and  took  his  place  in  the  highest  council  of 
the  nation.      Here  he   served  with   marked 
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distinction,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  tliat  body.  He  was  often  called  to 
preside  over  the  Senate  and  did  so  with 
remarkable  ability.      He  served  as  Register 


of  the  United  States  Treasury  under  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  and  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


INDUSTRY   AND    THRIFT. 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  no  sword  is  too 
short  for  a    brave  man,  for  one  step 
forward  will  make  a  short  sword  long 
enough.     But  (cw  tasks  are  too  diffi- 
cult for  one  who  is  industrious  and  persever- 
ing.    "  Labor  conquers  all  things."     If  the 
task  is  difficult,  work  a  little  harder. 

On  the  Delphian  temple  is  the  motto  of 
Periandcr  :  "  Nothing  is  impossible  to  indus- 
try." If  you  have  great  talents,  industry  will 
improve  them  ;  if  moderate  ability,  industry 
will  supply  their  deficiency.  Nothing  is 
denied  to  well  directed  labor ;  nothing  is 
ever  to  be  attained  without  it. 

Work  is  the  law  of  our  being — the  living 
principle  that  carries  men  and  nations  onward. 
The  greater  number  of  men  iiave  to  work 
with  their  hands,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  in 
order  to  live  ;  but  all  must  work  in  one  way 
or  another,  if  they  would  enjoy  life  as  it 
ought  to  be  enjoyed. 

Labor  may  be  a  burden  and  a  chastise- 
ment, but  it  is  also  an  honor  and  a  glory. 
Without  it  nothing  can  be  accomplished. 
All  that  is  great  in  man  comes  through 
work,  and  civilization  is  its  product.  Were 
labor  abolished,  the  race  of  Adam  were  at 
once  stricken  by  moral  death. 

It  is  idleness  that  is  the  curse  of  man — 
not  labor.  Idleness  eats  the  heart  out  of 
men  as  of  nations,  and  consumes  them  as 
rust  does  iron.  When  Alexander  conquered 
the  Persians,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  manners,  he  remarked  that 
they  did  not  seem  conscious  that  there  could 
be   anything    more    servile   than    a    life   of 


pleasure,  or  more  princely  than  a  life  of  toil. 
A  close  observer  of  men  and  things  told 
us  the  following  little  histor)',  which  we  hope 
will  plough  \ery  deepl)-  into  the  ottcntion  of 
all  who  plough  very  shallow  in  their  soils. 
Two  brothers  settled  together  in  the  same 
county ;  one  of  them  on  a  cold,  ugly,  clay 
soil,  covered  with    black-jack  oak,  not  one 


Lewis  Bates. 

of  which  was  large  enough  to  make  half  a 
dozen  rails.  This  man  would  never  drive 
any  but  large,  powerful  Conastoga  horses, 
some  seventeen  hands  high.  He  always  put 
three  horses  to  a  large  plough,  and  plunged 
it  in  some  ten  inches  deep.  This  deep 
ploughing  he  in\ariably  practiced,  and  culti- 
vated thoroughly  afterward.  He  raised  his 
seventy  bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre. 
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This  man  had  a  brother  about  six  miles 
off,  settled  on  a  rich  White  River  bottom- 
land farm  ;  and  while  a  black-jack  clay  soil 
yielded  seventy  bushels  to  an  acre,  this  fine 
bottom-land  would  not  average  fifty.  One 
brother  was  steadily  growing  rich  on  poor 
land,  and  the  other  steadily  growing  poor 
on  rich  land.  One  day  the  bottom-land 
brother  came   down    to    see    the  black-jack 


4-1 
4'  -^ 


Bates'  Apartment  House,  Chicago. 

oak-farmer,  and  they  began  to  talk  about 
their  crops  and  farms,  as  farmers  are  very 
apt  to  do. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  the  first,  "  that  you 
manage  on  this  poor  soil  to  beat  me  in 
crops  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  /  work  yny  land." 
That  was  it  exactly.  Some  men  have  such 
rich  land  that  they  won't  zvork  it;  and  they 
never  get  a  step  beyond  where  they  began. 


They  rely  on  the  soil,  not  on  labor,  or  skill,, 
or  care.  Some  men  expect  their  lands  to 
work,  and  some  men  expect  to  work  their 
lands;  that  is  just  the  difference  between  a 
good  and  a  bad  farmer. 

When  we  had  written  thus  far,  and  read  it 
to  our  informant,  he  said,  "Three  years  ago 
I  travelled  again  through  that  section,  and 
the  only  good  farm  I  saw  was  this  very  one 
of  which  you  have  just  written.  All 
the  others  were  desolate — fences  down, 
cabins  abandoned,  the  settlers  discour- 
aged and  moved  off.  I  thought  I  saw 
the  same  stable  door,  hanging  by  one 
hinge,  that  used  to  disgust  me  ten  years 
before  ;  and  I  saw  no  change,  except 
for  the  worse,  in  the  whole  county, 
with  the  single  exception  of  this  one 
farm." 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  to  desire 
to  possess  without  being  burdened 
with  the  trouble  of  acquiring  is  as 
much  a  sign  of  weakness,  as  to  recog- 
nize that  everything  worth  having  is 
only  to  be  got  by  paying  its  price  is 
the  prime  secret  of  practical  strength. 
Even  leisure  cannot  be  enjoyed  unless, 
it  is  won  by  effort.  If  it  have  not 
been  earned  by  work,  the  price  has 
not  been  paid  for  it.  Life  must  needs 
be  disgusting  alike  to  the  idle  rich 
man  as  to  the  idle  poor  man,  whO' 
has  no  work  to  do,  or,  having  work, 
will  not  do  it. 
A  remarkable  illustration  of  industry  and 
economy  is  Mr.  Lewis  Bates,  of  Chicago. 
By  these  sterling  qualities  he  has  become 
possessed  of  a  valuable  property,  his  apart- 
ment house  being  an  attractive  building  and 
complete  in  all  its  appointments.  Mr.  Bates 
has  been  a  worker,  and  while  he  has  worked 
he  has  saved  and  invested.  He  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  Afro-American  thrift. 
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CARVE  OUT  YOUR 

THE  world  will  not  start  of  itself  and 
^'o  for  \ou.  Vou  nuist  make  it  ^,^0. 
It  will  not  turn  round  while  you 
look  on  .uul  do  nothini;.  It  will 
turn  round  if  \'OU  arc  at  the  crank  to  make 
it  turn.  And  )'ou  nuist  know  how  to  do  the 
turnin<^.  Do  not  stand  still  and  look  on  ; 
)'()U  may  stantl  and  stare  until  the  heavens 
roll  to<jether  and  he  no  better  for   it.      Vou 

o 

cannot  save  \'our  linen  ;  it  will  ujet  soiled. 
Never  mind,  but  roll  up  your  slee\es  and  1,^0 
at  it.  Better  soiled  linen  than  none  at  all. 
You  cannot  play  the  s^entleman  if  )-ou  evef 
expect  to  accomplish  anything  of  importance. 
Of  all  the  big  fortunes  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and  other  cities,  every  one 
was  made  by  hard  work  and  "  horny  hands  ;  " 
not  one  would  know  a  pair  of  kid  gloves 
without  an  introduction. 

Much  will  be  done  if  we  do  but  try.  No- 
body knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  has  tried  ; 
and  few  try  their  best  till  they  have  been 
forced  to  do  it.  "  If  \  could  do  such  and 
such  a  thing,"  sighs  the  desponding  youth. 
But  nothing  will  be  done  if  he  only  wishes. 
The  desire  must  ripen  into  purpose  and 
effort  ;  and  one  energetic  attempt  is  worth  a 
thousand  aspirations.  It  is  these  thorny 
"  ifs " — the  mutterings  of  impotence  and 
despair — which  so  often  hedge  round  the 
field  of  possibility,  and  prevent  anything 
being  done  or  even  attempted. 

"A  difficulty,"  says  a  well-known  author, 
"  is  a  thing  to  be  overcome  ;"  grapple  with 
it  at  once ;  facility  will  come  with  practice, 
and  strength  and  fortitude  with  repeated 
effort.  Thus  the  mind  and  character  may  be 
trained  to  an  almost  perfect  discipline,  and 
enabled  to  act  with  a  grace,  spirit  and  liberty, 
almost  incomprehensible  to  those  who  have 
not  passed  through  a  similar  experience. 


OWN    FORTUNE. 

Nt)  Afro- American  better  illustrates  these 
truths  than  the  Hon.  John  M.  Langston,  the 
only  colored  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Old  Dominion.  The  remarkable  story 
(if  his  life  is  that  of  the  first  cc)liired  lawyer; 
the  powerful  anti-sla\ery  agitator;  the  re- 
cruiter of  the  famous  colored  regiments;  the 
earnest  worker  amon-  the  freedmen  ;  the 
efficient  teacher  and  trusted  adviser ;  the 
fuihlul  holder  of  public  office;  the  able  poli- 
tician antl  brilliant  statesman  ;  the  popular 
leader  and  the  powerful  and  true  friend  of 
his  race  and  blood. 

A  Scholar  and   Orator. 

Mr.  Langston  was  born  in  Louisa  County, 
Va.,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1829.  Some 
time  previous  to  this,  his  mother  had  been 
set  at  liberty  by  her  master,  to  whom  she 
sustained  the  real,  yet  illegal,  relation  of 
wife.  Having  removed  to  Ohio,  John  was 
placed  in  the  public  school,  and  afterward 
completed  his  education  at  Oberlin  College. 
From  the  first  he  was  an  apt  scholar,  and 
gave  promise  of  a  distinguished  career. 

He  began  the  study  of  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1854.  Notwithstanding 
prejudice  on  account  of  his  race,  he  succeeded 
by  the  force  of  his  pre-eminent  ability  and 
showed  himself  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the 
demands  of  his  profession.  At  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slaver\' 
Society  in  1855  he  made  a  speech  that 
marked  him  at  once  as  an  orator. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Langston  was 
employed  by  the  government  to  recruit 
colored  troops,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
very  successful.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed General  Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands. 
His    next    great    work    was    founding   and 
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organizing  the  Law  Department  of  Howard 
University,  of  which  for  a  time  he  was 
the  acting  president.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Hayti,  discharging  the 
responsible  duties  of  this  position  with  signal 
ability.  He  then  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
where  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  was  con- 
spicuously successful. 

In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-First 


Hon.  John  Mercer  Langston,  Ex-Congressman. 
Congress.  His  election  was  contested,  as 
the  decree  had  gone  forth  that  no  colored 
man  would  be  allowed  to  represent  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia, 
but  with  characteristic  pluck  he  fought  for 
his  seat,  won  the  contest,  and  made  his 
mark  in  the  halls  of  our  national  legislation. 

Mr.  Langston  has  reflected  great  honor  on 
his  race  and  is  a  rare  example  of  what  a 
resolute,  self-reliant,  persevering  man  can  do. 


He  has  carved  out  his   own  fortune  and  is 
deservedly  a  man  of  national  fame. 

Another  man  who  illustrates  the  same 
noble  traits  is 

PROF.   I.  GARLAND  PENN. 

Mr.  Penn  is  one  of  the  rising  men  of  the 
race;    in    fact,    he    has    already    risen.      He 
stands   at  the  very  summit  of  achievement 
and  fame.      He  was  born  in  the  year  1867, 
in  New  Glasgow,  a  small  village 
in    Amherst    County,  Va.     His 
father  and  mother,  Isham   Penn 
and     Mariah     Penn,   were    fully 
aware  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  a  pubHc    school    training   to 
their  children,  and  moved  to  the 
City  of  Lynchburg  when  Irvine 
was  five  years  old. 

He  passed  with  success 
through  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades  of  the  schools,  and 
in  1882  entered  the  junior  class 
of  the  high  school.  Circum- 
stances, over  which  he  had  no 
control,  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending school  during  the  suc- 
ceeding school  year,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  taught  a  school  in 
Bedford  County,  Va.  After 
teaching  for  one  school  year,  he 
decided  to  re-enter  the  high 
school,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1886,  having  taken  high  rank. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  has  had  several 
years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully managed  county  and  city  schools. 
During  1883-4  he  taught  with  credit  to  him- 
self, and  satisfaction  to  his  superintendent 
and  patrons,  a  school  in  Bedford  County, 
Va.  During  the  school  year  of  1886-7  he 
superintended  a  school  in  Amherst  County, 
Va.     In  1887  he  was  elected  as  a  teacher  in 
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the  public  schools  of  Lynchburg,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  arose  to  the  position  of  principal. 
Though  he  is  young,  his  executive  ability 
enables  him  to  discharge  well  the  duties  of 
his  responsible  post. 

Mr.  Penn  seeks  to  inform  himself  on  the 
principles  and  methods  of  education.  He 
aims  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  pur- 
chasing and  studying  the  works  of  leading 
writers  on  educational 
methods. 

He  accepted  a  position  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Lynchburg  Laborer  before  his 
graduation.  In  1886  Messrs. 
Penn  and  Johnson  purchased 
the  paper,  and  Mr.  Penn  took 
control  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment. The  paper  was  not  =^ 
properly  supported,  and  its 
publication  suspended.  As 
editor  of  this  paper  Mr.  Penn 
proved  himself  a  skilled  and 
forcible  writer.  Though  he 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  evinced  a  good  acquaint- 
ance with  practical  life  and 
the  needs  of  the  race.  The 
unusual  ability  displayed  by 
this  youthful  editor  won  for 
him  encomiums  even  from 
several  white  editors  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  ardently  loves 
newspaper  work,  and  was  once  a  pleasing 
and  forcible  writer  for  The  Richmond  Planet 
and  Virginia  Lancet. 

Mr.  Penn  is  an  easy,  fluent  speaker, 
having  often  appeared  with  great  acceptance 
at  church  conferences  and  educational  con- 
ventions, where  his  burning  words  have 
deeply  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  and 
awakened  unusual  enthusiasm.  In  all  the 
many  positions   he  has  occupied  in  connec- 


tion with  religious  and  educational  work,  he 
has  shown  marked  ability,  and  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  posted  man  of  our  race  in 
educational  statistics. 

Prof  Penn  is  the  author  of  a  very  valua- 
ble work  entitled  "The  Afro-American 
Press,"  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
journals  published  by  the  race,  and  graphic 
sketches  of  our  leading   editors   and  writers. 


Edward  A.  Johnson',  LL.B. 

This  work  has  been  highly  commended  by  a 

large  number  of  journals  without  distinction 

of  race.     We  take  pleasure  in  stating  here 

that   Prof.  Penn   is   a  valued  contributor  to 

this  volume,  The  College  of  Life. 

I        He   possesses  sterling  qualities,  is  a  tren- 

i  chant  writer,  a  fine  orator,  a  staunch   Chris- 

j  tian,   and  bears   an    untarnished    reputation. 

I  He  has  shown  the  mastery  of  his  oratory  in 

addresses  and  orations  which  he  has  delivered 
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Hon.  N.  Wright  Cuney, 

before  many  assemblies.  He  strives  hard  in 
the  upbuilding  of  his  race,  and  is  meeting 
with  unbounded  success.  His  pupils  love 
and  respect  him,  and  look  up  to  him  as  their 
leader.  He  is  very  unassuming.  His  talents 
do  not  cause  him  to  soar  so  high  as  not  to 
be  polite,  sociable  and  ready  to  help  those 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

The  list  is  not  by  any  means  exhausted  of 
those  who  have  carved  out  their  own  fortunes 
and  have  risen  to  eminence  by  the  might  of 
their  own  inherent  ability  and  determination. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  Edward  A. 
Johnson,  LL.B.,  a  brilliant  member  of  the 
North    Carolina    Bar,    distinguished    jurist, 


Professor  of  Legal  Forms 
in  the  Law  Department 
of  Shaw  University, 
Raliegh,  N.  C,  and 
author  of  the  "Negro 
School  History  in  the 
United  States."  He 
doesn't  have  to  go  on 
crutches ;  he  is  a  man 
who  can  stand  up  and 
walk  alone,  bemg  pos- 
sessed of  great  ability 
and  constantly  exempli- 
fying the  grand  traits  of 
industry  and  self-re- 
liance. 

Another  man  of  simi- 
lar make-up  is  Hon.  N. 
Wright  Cuney,  of  Texas. 
This  man  is  a  born  leader 
of  men.  Indeed  it  must 
be  said,  that  the  race  has 
not  yet  produced  his  su- 
perior as  an  organizer 
and  captain  of  political 
forces  and  movements. 
Without  disparagement 
of  others,  nevertheless  it 
must  be  conceded  he  stands  at  the  head,  is 
chief  of  that  brilliant  and  active  coterie  of 
race  leaders  which  has  given  to  Texas 
such  enviable  consideration  among  her  sis- 
ter States. 

His  race  and  his  race's  welfare  is  at  all 
times  his  first,  last  and  only  objective  point 
of  attainment  and  effort,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  greater  object,  he  allows  neither  the  oppo- 
sition of  personal  friends  to  deter  or  the 
malignancy  of  political  foes  to  stampede  him. 
Being  essentially  a  politician,  he  understands 
the  art  of  influencing  men  and  votes.  He 
ranks  with  Douglass,  Bruce  and  Lynch,  and 
is  worthy  of  great  honor  and   praise.     He 
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has  been  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Galveston, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee. 

In  the  same  list  of  shining  names  must  be 
placed  that  of  F.  A.  Denison.  He  was  born 
in  Texas,  and  has  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion by  his  championship  of  Afro-American 
rights.  He  was  representative  for  Western 
Texas  at  the  Annual  Convention  held  at 
Nashville  in  September,  1883,  and  this  was 
his  starting  point  upon  the  road  to  success. 
With  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance 
he  surmounted  the  obstacles  in  his  path  and 
pushed  himself  to  a  place  in  the  front  ranks. 

He  graduated  from  Lincoln  University, 
Texas,  in  1888,  and  came  to  Chicago  and 
entered  the  Union  College  of  Law  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  He  surprised  the 
faculty  by  taking  his  examination  and  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1889.  But 
his   ambition   was    not   yet   satisfied  and  he 


continued  in  the  college  and  graduated  June 
9,  1890,  with  the  valedictory  of  his  class, 
and  is  the  only  colored  man  in  the  history  of 


F.  A.  Denison,  A.B.,  LL.D. 

the  college  to  receive  such  honors.  In  1891 
Mr.  Denison  was  appointed  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Chicago,  which  position 
he  has  filled  with  marked  ability. 


PATIENCE. 


PATIENCE  always  belongs  to  great 
characters.  Only  little  people  are 
habitually  impatient.  They  make 
a  clatter  ;  so  does  an  empty  cart. 
They  cannot  bear  to  be  crossed.  They  must 
have  everything  their  own  way,  and  gener- 
ally it  is  a  very  poor  wa}'.  When  they  die 
their  friends  have  a  rest. 

"I  remember,"  says  John  Wesley,  "hear- 
ing my  father  say  to  my  mother,  '  How 
could  you  have  the  patience  to  tell  that 
blockhead  the  same  thing  twenty  times 
over?'  'Why,'  said  she,  'if  I  had  told  him 
but  nineteen  times,  I  should  have  lost  all  my 
labor.'  " 

The  world  was  created  during  epochs  of 
time.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  You 
did  not  grow  to  man's  stature  over  night. 
There   is   seed-time   and    afterward    harvest. 


Do  not  think  that  everything  can  come  at 
once.  Possess  your  soul  in  patience.  Do 
not  expect  impossibilities,  but  simply  the 
possible,  for  which  proper  efforts  have  been 
made.  Patience  is  not  in  conflict  with 
enthusiasm.  The  one  is  co-partner  with 
the  other.  Neither  will  get  far  without  th» 
other.     Together  they  are  invincible. 

Most  of  us  have  had  troubles  all  our 
lives,  and  each  day  has  brought  more  evil 
than  we  wished  to  endure.  But  if  we  were 
asked  to  recount  the  sorrows  of  our  lives, 
how  many  could  we  remember?  How  many 
that  are  six  months  old  should  we  think 
worthy  to  be  remembered  or  mentioned  ? 
To-day's  troubles  look  large,  but  a  week 
hence  they  will  be  forgotten  and  buried 
out  of  sight. 

Patience  is  the  guardian  of  faith,  the  pre- 
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server  of  peace,  the  cherisher  of  love,  the 
teacher  of  humihty.  Patience  governs  the 
flesh,  strengi liens  the  spirit,  stifles  anger, 
extinguishes  envy,  subdues  pride  ;  she  bridles 
the  tongue,  refrains  the  hand,  tramples  upon 
temptations,  endures  persecutions,  consum- 
mates martyrdom.  Patience  produces  unity 
in  the  church,  loyaky  in  the  State,  harmony 
in   families  c^nd   societies  ;  she  comforts  the 


Prof.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  LL.D. 

poor  and  moderates  the  rich  ;  she  makes  us 
humble  in  prosperity,  cheerful  in  adversity, 
unmoved  by  calumny  and  reproach  ;  she 
teaches  us  to  forgive  those  who  have  injured 
us,  and  to  be  first  in  asking  forgiveness  of 
those  whom  we  have  injured;  she  delights 
the  faithful,  and  invites  the  unbelieving  ;  she 
adorns  the  woman,  and  improves  the  man  ; 
is  loved  in  a  child,  praised  in  a  young  man, 
and  admired  in  an  old  man. 


Be  patient  with  your  pains  and  cares.  We 
know  it  is  easy  to  say  and  hard  to  do.  But 
you  must  be  patient.  These  things  are 
killed  by  enduring  them,  and  made  strong  to 
bite  and  sting  by  feeding  them  with  frets  and 
fears.  There  is  no  pain  or  care  that  can  last 
long.  None  of  them  shall  enter  the  city  of 
God.  A  little  while  and  you  shall  leave 
behind  you  the  whole  troop  of  howling 
troubles,  and  forget  in  your  first 
sweet  hour  of  rest  that  such  things 

o 

were  on  earth. 

This  cardinal  virtue  is  especially 
required  by  our  race,  whose 
wrongs  are  so  many,  who  have 
such  prejudices  to  overcome,  and 
who  have  so  much  yet  to  accom- 
plish before  we  can  gain  the  high 
position  we  hope  to  attain. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  this  quality  in  pursu- 
ing one  great  object  is  found  in 
that  bright  ornament  of  our  race, 
Prof.  W.  S.  Scarborough.  It  is 
only  by  slow  and  patient  labor 
that  any  man  can  gain  such  dis- 
tinction as  a  scholar  and  man  of 
letters.  He  was  born  at  Macon, 
Bibb  County,  Ga.,  February  i6 
1852,  and  began  school  at  the  age 
of  six  years.  He  early  showed  a 
disposition  for  study  and  although 
nominally  a  slave  he  succeeded^ 
by  stealing  out  unseen  with  his  books  and 
by  such  aid  as  was  given  him  by  his  white 
playmates,  in  learning  the  rudiments,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  able  to  act  as  secretary 
for  various  colored  organizations  for  which 
services  he  received  a  small  remuneration. 

As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  do  so,  his 
parents  sent  him  to  school,  and  in  1867  he 
entered  the  Louis  High  School  and  finished 
in  1869,  going  at  once  to  Atlanta  University 
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and  from  there  to  Oberlin  College.  He 
graduated  from  this  institution  in  1875  and 
went  to  Macon  and  taught  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics.  He  soon  returned,  however, 
to  Oberlin  and  took  up  the  study  of  Helen- 
istic  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

He  was  Principal  of  the 
Pane  Institute,  now  Allen 
University  of  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  established  th6  first 
post  office  at  Wilberforce, 
and  was  made  postmaster, 
and  established  and  became 
president  of  the  first  young 
men's  reading  room.  In 
1 88 1  he  was  associate  editor 
of  the  Authors'  Review  and 
Scrap  Book,  and  is  the 
author  of  an  excellent 
Greek  text  book  and  of 
several  able  papers. 

Mr.  Scarborough  is  a 
member  of  a  number  of 
educational  associations 
and  lodges  and  is  a  very 
able  scientific  lecturer.  He 
received  the  degree  of  B.A. 
at  Oberlin  in  1875  ;  A.M. 
in  1 878,  and  LL.D.  in  West 
Africa  from  Liberia  College, 
in  1878,  and  was  married  in 
1883  to  the  talented  writer 
and  teacher,  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Bierce.  His  educational 
works  hold  the  highest 
rank  even  in  institutions 
of  learning  attended  only  by  white  pupils. 

Another  and  similar  example  may  well  be 
placed  in  connection  with  the  foregoing. 
We  refer  to  that  distinguished  author,  educa- 
tor and  clergyman,  Rev.  W.  J.  Simmons,  D.D. 

In    Charleston,    S.    C,    June    29,    1849, 
Edward  and   Esther  Simmons,  two   slaves, 
I 


added  to  their  fortune  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  who,  though  born  in  poverty  and 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  was  destined  to  make 
for  himself  a  name  honored  among  in^n. 
At  an  early  period  the  mother  went  to  Phila- 
delphia where  she  and  her  family  were  met 


Pres.  W.  J.  Simmons,  D.D. 

by  an  uncle  who  had  gone  North  some  time 
before,  and  who  cared  for  the  little  family  as 
best  as  he  was  able  to  do.  They  were  hunted 
by  slave  traders,  who  seemed  determined  to 
burrow  them  out  of  their  hiding  place  in  the 
little  rooms  back  of  the  room  used  by  their 
benefactor  as  a  shoemaker's  shop. . 
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WiLEV   Jones. 

At  last  under  the  stress  of  disease  and 
dan<Ter,  and  findincf  that  he  could  not  make 
a  living,  the  uncle  determined  to  go  to  sea. 
For  two  years  the  family  remained  in  Rox- 
bury,  Pa.,  when  the  uncle  returned  and 
took  them  to  Chester  where  he  was  able 
to  do  a  good  business,  but  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  move,  on  account  of  the  slave 
traders,  and  were  smuggled  to  Philadel- 
phia. During  his  young  life,  William's 
heart  waaaiot  gladdened  by  toys  so  dear 
to  the  young,  and  often  for  weeks  his 
only  food  was  milk  and  mush.  He  never 
attended  a  public  school  in  his  whole 
school  life,  but  was  given  a  rudimentary 
education  by  his  uncle,  so  that  college 
studies  came  quite  easy  to  him. 

He  served  a  year  in  the  army  with 
the  colored  troops,  and  in  1S71  entered 
Howard  University  and  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1873.  His  college  life  was  full 
of  privations  and  sacrifices  as  his  early 
youth  had  been,  but  the  happiness  he 
experienced  on  the  day  he  graduated, 
with  the  salutatory  of.  his  class,  repaid 
him  for  all.  In  1879  ^^'^  fihd  him  teach- 
ing public  school  in  Washington,  D.  C,' 


and  having  been  ordained  in  the  Baptist 
Church  in  1874,  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Baptist  Churcii,  Lexington,  Ky. 

He  soon  rose  to  be  president  of  the  State 
University,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  gained  wide 
celebrity  as  a  man  of  Varied  accomplishments 
and  vast  influence.  Dr.  Simmons  is  well 
known  as  an  educator  and  author.  He  died 
in  October,  1890. 

What  patient  working  and  waiting  can 
accomplish  is  shown  in  the  striking  career  of 
Mr.  Wiley  Jones,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
prominence  in  the  financial  world.  He  was 
born  in  Madison  County,  Ga.,  July  14,  1848, 
and  was  taken  by  his  master  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  served  as  house  boy  and  drove  the 
carriage.  From  here  he  went  to  Waco, 
Texas,  but  soon  returned  and  went  to  work 
on  a  farm  at  $20.00  per  month. 

In  1868  he  began  work  as  a  barber  and 
continued  until  1 88 1,  when  he  went  into  the 
tobacco  and  cigar  business,  through  which 
he  achieved  his  success.  He  secured  a 
charter  to  run  a  street  car  in   Pine  Bluff,  his 
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present  residence,  and  ran  the  first  car  over 
one  and  one  quarter  miles  of  track  on 
October  19,  1886.  He  is  sole  owner  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Colored  Industrial 
and  Fair  Association  hold  their  session.  He 
has  achieved  all  by  his  natural  ability  and 
patient  industry. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  Mr.  Isaiah 
T.  Montgomery,  general  merchant  and  suc- 
cessful business  man,  Mound  Bayou,  Miss. 


He  was  at  one  time  the  slave  of  Jefferson 
Davis  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He 
was  the  only  Afro-American  member  of  the 
Mississippi  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
disfranchised  the  Afro-American  in  that 
State.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  scholar  and  a 
prominent  man  of  the  race  in  his  State,  and 
by  slow  and  steady  steps  has  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  honor  and  influence,  being  very 
widely  known  and  respected. 


MENTAL  AND   PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


EDUCATE  every  part  of  yourself. 
Your  whole  mental  and  physical 
nature  should  be  developed  to  the 
highest  point.  How  are  you  to  do 
it?  Certainly  not  without  effort.  You  must 
work  with  a  will.  And  don't  be  satisfied 
with  a  smattering  of  knowledge.  Draw  the 
deepest  water  from  the  well ;  put  forth  your 
grandest  powers  ;  hold  steadily  to  your  pur- 
pose and  do  not  give  up  in  discouragement. 
Look  to  the  noble  men  who  have  risen  to 
distinction  by  self-improvement,  several 
sketches  of  whom  are  here  furnished. 

BISHOP  B.  W.  ARNETT. 

This  bright  ornament  of  his  race  rose  step 
by  step  until  he  reached  the  highest  place  in 
the  gift  of  his  brethren,  being  the  seventeenth 
Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church.  He  was 
born  at  Brownsville,  Fayette  County,  Pa., 
March  6,  1838,  and  joined  the  church 
in  1856,  Rev.  Lewis  Gross,  pastor.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  March,  1865,  at 
Union  Bethel  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  joined  the  Travelling  Connection  April, 
1867,  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

In  April,  1868,  he  was  ordained  deacon 
by  Bishop  William  Paul  Quinn,  and  elder  at 
Xenia,  Ohio,  April,  1870,  by  Bishop  D.  A. 
Payne.     He  was  elected  financial  secretary 

/ 


May,  1880,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  re-elected 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1884;  was  chosen 
Bishop,  May,  1888,  and  ordained  May,  1888, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by  Bishop  A.  W. 
Wayman  and  others. 

This  is  only  a  meagre  sketch  of  one  of 
our  most  successful  scholars  aiKl  Bishops, 
who  has  risen  to  eminence  by  self-culture 
and  diligent  effort. 

PRES.  S.  T.  MITCHELL,  A.M. 

President  Mitchell  was  born  September  24*, 
1851,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  David  and  Nancy 
A.  Mitchell.  From  six  to  thirteen  he  was  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
and  in  1864  entered  Wilberforce  University, 
where  he  was  converted  in  1865.  He  helped 
to  organize  and  named  the  Sodalian  Society 
and  was  teacher  at  the  University.  Poverty 
compelled  him  to  labor  on  all  the  farms  in 
the  vicinity,  yet  he  graduated  with  highest 
honors  from  the  classical  course,  June,  1873. 
He  taught  at  Wilmington,  Ohio,  two  years 
and  was  Principal  of  Lincoln  Institute, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

He  helped  organize  the  Colored  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  was  its  first  presi- 
dent ;  drew  up  and  secured  the  passage  of 
the  bill  which  opened  the  doors  in  St.  Louis, 
Kansas    City    and    elsewhere     to     colored 
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teachers;  was  licensed  to  preach  1875; 
principal  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  five  years,  on 
ten  years'  certificate ;  lay  delegate  to 
General  Conference,  at  Baltimore,  in  1884; 
author  of  Endowment  Day  and  general 
edLicational  scheme,  under  which  the  con- 
nection has  since  operated. 

He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  his 
Ainia  Mater  in  1881,  and  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Wilberforce  University  in  1884.  He 
has  seen  his  institution   double  in  students, 


Prof.  Peter  H.  Clark. 

in  property  value,  in  endowment,  and  treble 
in  faculty  and  in  annual  income.  He 
planned  and  secured  under  statute,  the 
organization  of  the  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Department  at  the  University,  which 
receives  $12,500  per  annum  from  the  State  of 
Ohio.  He  received  the  honor  of  LL.D. 
from  the  State  University  of  Kentucky,  in 
1889,  and  appointment  by  United  States 
Commissioner  Harris,  as  a  vice-president  of 
the  Educational  Congress  at  the  Columbian 


E.xposition.  Under  his  direction,  Wilber- 
force University  was  represented  at  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  World's  Fair,  Paris,  and 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  He  secured 
for  it  the  first  Military  Department  organized 
in  a  colored  institution  under  Congressional 
enactment  and  the  patronage  of  the  General 
Government. 

Oiher  names  that  illustrate  the  value  of 
culture  are  ready  at  hand. 

Few  m.en  are  better  known  than  Professor 
P.  H.  Clark,  who  was  born  in  March, 
1829.  He  was  a  great  student  even  in 
youth  and  early  showed  an  ability  for 
all  kinds  of  learning.  In  1844  he 
entered  the  high  school  of  Cincinnati, 
and  by  the  correctness  of  his  habits  and 
his  faithfulness  in  all  things  he  was  given 
an  assistant's  place  in  the  school,  and 
continued  his  studies  in  the  higher 
branches.  He  left  school  in  1848  and 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  stereotyper, 
which  trade  he  learned  thoroughly. 
The  man  with  whom  he  worked  sold 
out  the  business  and  moved  away,  and 
when  Mr.  Clark  sought  employment 
with  his  successor  he  was  refused  work 
on  account  of  his  color. 

In  1849  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed 
a  measure  allowing  colored  people  to 
own  and  control  schools,  and  he  was 
given  a  position  as  teacher.  After  three 
months  the  council  refused  to  pay  him  on 
the  ground  that  colored  people,  not  being- 
voters  and  citizens,  could  not  be  trustees  and 
employing  them  as  teachers  was  not  legal. 
When  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  law  was  declared  sound  and  the 
colored  trustees  sustained. 

In  1850  he  started  to  Africa  but  got  no 
farther  than  New  Orleans,  and  returned  to 
Cincinnati  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
State   Convention  in  which  the  "emigrant 
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movement"  was  discussed.  He  filled  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  free  soil  paper  printed 
at  Newport,  Ky.,  and  in  1856  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Fred  Douglass'  paper.  In  1857  he 
was  recalled  to  the  public  schools,  to  which 
he  added  later  a  high  school  called  the 
Gains  High  School,  of  which  he  was  princi- 
pal for  thirty  years. 

To  his  humanity  and  tender  heart  are  due 
the  laws  which  provided  for  the  care  of  the 
pauper  and  insane  colored  of  the 
State.  In  1853  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Colored  Men  met  in 
Syracuse.  He  drafted  a  constitu- 
tion of  the  "  National  Equal 
Rights  League,"  which  did  so 
much  to  instruct  and  control  our 
people.  As  a  politician  he  has  the 
varying  fortunes  incident  to  such 
a  life  and  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  municipal  and  national 
affairs.  The  degree  of  A.M.  was 
conferred  upon  him  at  Wilber- 
force.  He  has  often  had  small 
offices  offered  him  but  has  refused 
all.  He  will  be  no  man's  servant 
to  run  at  his  beck  and  call.  A 
white  man  of  his  ability  would  be 
president  of  a  State  college  or 
Governor  of  the  State. 

The  profession  of  medicine  has 
furnished  many  cultured  men, 
among  them  Charles  B.  Purvis, 
A.M.,  M.  D.  He  was  born  in 
phia  and  at  the  age  of  two  was  taken  to 
Byberry,  a  small  village  near  Philadelphia, 
where  he  spent  his  early  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
farm  work,  having  but  little  opportunity  for 
education.  In  i860  he  went  to  OberHn  and 
remained  for  two  years,  and  in  1862  entered 
the  Medical  College  of  the  Western  Reserve 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  which  school  he 
graduated  in  1865. 


Two  months  afterward  he  was  appointed 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  with  the  rank  of 
of  First  Lieutenant  in  the  army,  which  ap- 
pointment he  accepted  and  held  for  two 
years.  He  acted  as  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  Howard  University  for  five 
years,  and  was  then  called  to  the  chair  of 
obstretics  and  women's  and  children's 
diseases.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the    Medical    Faculty  and  still 


Philadel- 


Dr.  Charles  B.  Purvis,  A.M. 

holds  that  position.  He  is  also  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  to  which 
place  he  was  appointed  by  President  Authur. 
Another  name  that  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  is  that  of  Hon.  George  W. 
Williams.  He  was  born  at  Bedford  Springs, 
Pa.,  and  at  the  age  of  three  years  was  taken 
to  New  Castle,  Pa.  His  early  education 
comprised  two  years  with  a  private  tutor, 
four  years  at  the  common  and  high  school, 
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two  years  at  the  academy  and  four  years  at 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

He  served  in  the  war  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Sergeant  Major  of  his  regiment.  He 
served  in  the  army  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  until  iS68,  when  he  was  converted 
and  left  off  fighting  and  went  to  St.  Louis, 
^lo.  From  1868  to  1874  he  devoted  him- 
self to  study  and  graduated  from  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution. 


Hon.  George  W.  Williams. 

He  was  authorized  to  preach  in  1871  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Twelfth  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Chicago;  while  there  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  church.  He  resigned  and  went 
to  Washington  City  and  from  there  took 
charge  of  the  Union  Baptist  Church  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  one  year,  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment as  Internal  Revenue  Storekeeper  and 
Secretary  in  the  Auditor's  Office  of  the  fund 
to  build  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad. 


He  studied  law  in  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1 88 1,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1885, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
for  many  years.  His  history  of  the 
"Negro  Race  in  America,  from  18 19  to 
1880,"  and  "Negro's  as  Slaves,  as  Sold- 
iers and  as  Citizens,"  are  his  master- 
pieces and  are  accepted  by  the  people  as 
standards.  He  has  written  many  histories 
and  sketches  and  has  been  freely 
and  favorably  criticised  by  the 
leading  magazines. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  able 
editor  of  TJie  Appeal,  the  leading 
Afro- American  journal,  was  born 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1849.  His 
father  was  the  most  prominent 
"  Afro-American    Baptist    minister 

the  State  has  produced.  Before 
leaving  his  native  State  Mr.  Adams 
was  quite  prominent  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Republican  party,  serv- 
ing on  the  State  and  City  Execu- 
tive Committees,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Hepublican  National 
Convention  of  1880. 

He  was  in  the  Revenue  Service 
in  Kentucky  for  five  years.  For 
seven  years  he  was  editor  of  The 
Bulletin  in  Louisville.  In  this 
work  he  gained  a  national  reputa- 
tion and  was  elected  as  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Afro-American  Press  Association. 
In  the  early  70's  he  resided  in  Arkansas  and 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  on  the  same 
ticket  with  President  Grant. 

Afterward  he  was  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Pubhc  Instruction  of  the  State.  He  was 
also  in  the  Senate  of  Arkansas.  In  1884  he 
began  the  publication  of  The  Appeal,  now 
recognized  as  a  leading  publication  of  its 
class.     He  resides  in   the  City  of  St.   Paul, 
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Minn.,  where  he  is  editor-in-chief  and  has 
charge  of  the  St.  Paul  edition  of  The  Appeal. 
Mr.  Adams  has  been  recognized  by  his  party 
in  Minnesota  and  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  Afro-American  delegate  to  a  State  con- 
vention in  that  State. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  West 
Virginia  is  J.  R.  Clifford,  who  was  born  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  Grant  County,  W.  Va.,  September 
13,  1849.  At  an  early  age  he  was  taken  to 
Georgia  and  given  a  rudimentary  education. 
Early  in  his  career  he  followed  the  trade  of  a 
barber,  but  was  ambitious  for  knowledge  and 


J.  R.  Clifford. 

accordingly  went  to  Muskingum  County, 
W.  Va.,  and  took  a  diploma  from  Mr. 
White's  School  of  Writing.  For  four  years 
he  taught  writing  and  then  went  to  Harper's 
Ferry  and  graduated  from  Storer's  College 
of  that  place. 

He  was  ten  years  Principal  of  the  Martins- 
burg  Public  School  and  is  now  editor  of  the 
Pioneer  Press.  Mr.  Clifford  is  a  fearless  Re- 
publican, and  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
State  Convention,  and  was  Commissioner  of 
the  Colored  Department  of  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  an  orator 
of  some  note,  and  served  in  the  war,  first,  as 


corporal  in  the  heavy  artillery  and  afterwards 
as  nurse. 

To  the  foregoing  names  may  well  be  added 
that  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Baltimore,  the  well-known 
engineer  and  inventor.  He  first  saw  the 
light  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April,  1852,  and 
early  disclosed  a  genius  for  mechanism.  His 
genius  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  press 
by  exhibitions  of  engines  made  by  him  from 
old  pieces  of  tin,  etc.  He  applied  to  Presi- 
dent Grant,  who  sent  him  to  the  navy  yards 
of  Washington  as  apprentice.  The  insults 
heaped  upon  him  by  reason  of  prejudice  led 


D.  Baltimore. 


to  his  transfer  to  the  naval  yards  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  men  and 
boys  with  whom  he  was  thrown  refused  to 
show  or  help  him,  he  succeeded  by  dint  of 
studying  all  his  spare  time,  in  securing  ad- 
mission to  the  Franklin  Institute. 

He  graduated  in  1873,  and  was  at  once 
detailed  to  the  naval  station  at  League  Island 
to  help  repair  United  States  monitors.  He 
found  great  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment at  his  trade,  but  after  many  rebuffs  he 
was  given  a  position  with  Sellers  &  Bros. 
He  has  been  engineer  of  the  United  States 
Coast   Survey  at  Washington,  and  engineer 
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and  mechanician  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital. 
He  is  the  inventor  of  a  pyrometer  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Mechanics'  Union,  where  his 
ability  is  known  and  acknowledged. 


These  illustrations  of  the  great  advantage 
derived  from  the  culture  of  the  whole  man 
ought  to  be  strong  incentives  to  the  rising 
generations  of  colored  youth. 


PENNIES  SAVED   MAKE   DOLLARS. 


LET  no  man  say  that  he  cannot  econo- 
mize. There  are  few  persons  that 
could  not  contrive  to  save  some- 
thing weekly.  In  twenty  years  one 
dollar  saved  weekly  would  amount  to  one 
thousand  and  forty  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of 
interest.  Some  may  say  that  they  cannot 
save  nearly  so  much.  Well !  begin  some- 
where ;  at  all  events,  make  a  beginning.  It 
is  the  habit  of  economizing  and  denying  one'? 
self  that  needs  to  be  formed. 

Economy  does  not  require  superior  cour- 
age, nor  superior  intellect,  nor  any  super- 
human virtue.  It  merely  requires  common 
sense,  and  the  power  of  resisting  selfish 
enjoyments.  In  fact,  thrift  is  merely  com- 
mon sense  in  every-day  working  action.  It 
needs  no  fervent  resolution,  but  only  a  little 
patient  self-denial.  Begin  is  its  device  !  The 
more  the  habit  of  thrift  is  practiced,  the  easier 
it  becomes,  and  the  sooner  it  compensates 
the  self-denier  for  the  sacrifices  which  it  has 
imposed. 

The  question  may  be  asked  :  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  working  for  small  wages  to 
save  anything,  and  lay  it  by  in  a  savings- 
bank,  when  he  requires  every  penny  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family?  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  done  by  many  industrious 
and  sober  men  ;  that  they  do  deny  them- 
selves, and  put  their  spare  earnings  into 
savings-banks  and  the  other  receptacles 
provided  for  poor  men's  savings.  And  if 
some  can  do  this,  all  may  do  it  under  similar 
circumstances,  without  depriving  themselves 
of  any  genuine  pleasure  or  any  real  enjoyment. 


How  intensely  selfish  is  it  for  anyone  in 
the  receipt  of  good  pay  to  spend  everj'thing 
upon  himself;  or,  if  he  has  a  famil}%  to  spend 
his  whole  earnings  from  week  to  week,  and 
lay  nothing  by.  When  we  hear  that  a  man 
who  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  good  salary 
has  died  and  left  nothing  behind  him — that 
he  has  left  his  wife  and  family  destitute — left 
them  to  chance — to  live  or  perish  anywhere 
— we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  most  selfish 
thnftlessness.  And  yet  comparatively  little 
is  thought  of  such  cases.  Perhaps  the  hat 
goes  round.  Subscriptions  may  produce 
something — perhaps  little  ;  and  the  ruined 
remnants  of  the  unhappy  family  sink  into 
poverty  and  destitution. 

Look  at  the  Pennies. 

Letters  joined  make  words, 
And  words  to  books  may  grow 

As  flake  on  flake,  descending, 
Forms  an  avalanche  of  snow. 

A  single  utterance  may  good 

Or  evil  thoughts  inspire  ; 
One  little  spark,  enkindled, 

May  set  a  town  on  fire. 

What  volumes  may  be  written 

With  little  drops  of  ink  ! 
How  small  a  leak,  unnoticed, 

A  mighty  ship  will  sink  ! 

A  tiny  insect's  labor 

Makes  the  coral  strand, 
And  mighty  seas  are  girdled 

With  grains  of  golden  sand. 

A  daily  penny,  saved, 

A  fortune  may  begin  ; 
A  daily  penny,  squandered, 

Mav  lead  to  vice  and  sin. 
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Our  life  is  made  entirely 

Of  moments  multiplied, 
As  little  streamlets,  joining, 

Form  the  ocean's  tide. 

Now  for  some  examples  of  those  who,  by  , 
economy  and  tact,  have  gained  positions  of  j 
comfort,  if  not  of  affluence-  One  is  Dr.  ' 
Charles  E.  Bently.  He  wa^born  in  Cincin-  ^ 
nati  in  1859.  His  profession. il  career  is  1 
interesting  in  that  he  has  liad  repeated  com-  | 
pliments  conferred  upon  him  by  the  dental 
profession  of  which  he  is  an  honored 
member.  He  was  the  only  Afro-Ameri- 
can member  of  a  class  of  sixty  that  grad- 
uated in  1887  from  the  famous  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

In  1889  he  was  elected  Clinician  in 
the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surger)-, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Chicago  Dental 
Societ)',  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Club  and 
the  Odentalgraphic  Association.  He 
holds  important  positions  in  all  these 
organizations.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
his  Alma  Mater.  To  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  twelve  hundred  men  is 
indeed  an  honor. 

One  of  oup  brightest  examples  of  busi- 
ness tact  and  economy  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Rol- 
lins, of  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  King 
•George  County,  Va.,  on  November  20, 
1849.  H'5  parents  removed  to  Stafford 
■County  when  he  was  about  a  year  old,  after 
which  they  removed  to  Washington  City, 
where  young  Rollins  was  raised.  In  those 
days  colored  children  could  not  attend  pub- 
lic schools.  But  young  Ro'lins  took  private 
instructions  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  and  made  good  progress. 

When  he  was  old  enough  he  took  a 
notion  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of 
Horace  Greeley,  "  Go  West,  young   man." 


Later  we  find  Mr.  Rollins  keeping  a  paint- 
ing establishment  in  Chicago  dunng  the  \ears 
1 870  and  1871  ;  notwithstanding  his  business 
was  a  success  both  winter  and  summer,  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  from  eight  to  ten  men  em- 
ployed the  year  around,  it  did  not  agree  with 
his  health  and  he  had  to  give  up  the  business. 

He  was  Superintendent  of  Olivet  Baptist 
Sunday  School  for  five  years  and  Chairman 
of  the  Building  Committee.      Mr.  Rollins  is 


Dr.  Charles  E.  Bentlev. 
a  very  shrewd  financier,  and  during  nis  life 
made  several  good  investments  which  have 
placed  him  in  very  good  circumstances,  his 
wealth  being  estimated  at  considerably  over 
$  I  50,000,  including  his  very  valuable  busi- 
ness property. 

He  was  delegate  to  three  National  Grand 
Sessions  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  representing 
Golden  Fleece  Lodge  161  5  of  Chicago.  He 
has  been  for  years  its   permanent  Secretar>'. 
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He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Company  for  nearly  sixteen  years,  and  only 
left  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  business  for 


purpose  of  making  money  but  only  to  be  in 
business ;  but  it  was  a  success  from  the 
beginning  and  he  is  now  receiving  a  splendid 


F.  W.  Rollins. 


himself.      His  success  has  been  remarkable. 

He  has  a  fine  confectionery  and  ice  cream 

manufactory.      He   did    not   start   it   for  the 


Frederick.  Prinxe  Albert. 

income  from  it.  Unto  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given.  Mr.  Rollins'  sons  a  short  time 
ago  became  heirs  to  $100,000. 


CULTIVATE   YOUR   BEST  QUALITIES. 


THE  best  teachers  have  been  the  readi- 
est to  recognize  the  importance  of 
self-culture,  and  of  stimulating  the 
student  to  acquire  knowledge  by 
the  active  exercise  of  his  own  faculties. 
They  have  relied  more  upon  training  than 
upon  telling,  and  sought  to  make  their  pupils 
themselves  active  parties  to  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged  ;  thus  making 
teaching  something  far  higher  than  the  mere 
passive  reception  of  the  scraps  and  details  of 
knowledge. 

"  The  best  part  of  every  man's  education," 
said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  is  that  which  he 
gives  to  himself."  "  Every  person,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  has  two  educations,  one  which  he 
receives  from  others,  and  one,  more  impor- 
tant, which  he  gives  to  himself." 

Benjamin  Brodie,  the  eminent  surgeon, 
used  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  fact  that 
professionally  he  was  self-taught.  But  this 
is  necessarily  the  case  with  all  men  who  have 


acquired  distinction  in  letters,  science  or  art. 
The  education  received  at  school  or  college 
is  but  a  beginning,  and  is  valuable-  mainly 
inasmuch  as  it  trains  the  mind  and  habitu- 
ates it  to  continuous  application  and  study. 
That  which  is  put  into  us  by  others  is 
always  far  less  ours  than  that  which  we 
acquire  by  our  own  diligent  and  persevering 
effort.  Knowledge  conquered  by  labor  be- 
comes a  possession — a  property,  entirely  our 
own. 

Good  Teachings  and  Models. 

No  boy  or  girl  is  so  deficient  in  mental 
power  or  acuteness  as  to  render  the  task  of 
self-improvement  hopeless.  By  acting  upon 
good  teachings  and  models  in  the  home,  and 
by  diligence  and  patient  labor,  even  un- 
promising soil  can  be  cultivated  and  made 
fruitful.  Parents  should  never  abandon  a 
child  to  itself,  nor  discourage  any  endeavor 
to  rise  in  the  world.     It  has  often  proved  to 
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be  the  case  that  those  who  gave  little  prom 
ise  in  their  early  days  happily  disappointed 
their  friends  afterwards,  and  show'ed  that  they 
were  capable  of  good  things.  It  was  only 
needful  to  wake  up  their  slumbering  powers 
and  rightly  direct  them. 

This  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Prof.  James  M.  Gregory,  one  of  our  grandest 
men.  Mr.  Gregory  was  born  in  Lexington, 
Va.,  January  23,  1849,  but  before 
he  was  one  year  old  the  family 
removed  to  Lynchburg  in  the 
same  State,  and  in  1859  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  At  the  latter  place 
he  entered  the  public  schools  and 
afterward  studied  in  a  private 
school  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  the  Chi- 
cago public  schools,  and  Cleve- 
land. In  1865  he  entered  the 
preparatory  department  at  Ober- 
lin,  and  continued  in  that  place 
for  several  years,  until  he  was 
asked  by  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  to 
go  to  Howard  University  and 
there  continue  his  studies,  at  the 
same  time  teaching  in  the  prepara- 
tory department. 

I'his  offer  he  accepted  and 
graduated,  and  was  regularly  in- 
stalled as  tutor  of  Latin  and 
mathematics  in  1872.  His  aim 
has  been  to  establish  what  will  be 
known  as  the  Fred.  Douglass 
Scholarship  Fund.  He  began  his  political 
career  very  young  and  has  held  many  hon- 
orable positions  among  his  fellow-men.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  extemporaneous  speakers 
of  the  race  and  is  continually  laboring  for 
their  advancement. 

Mr.  Gregory  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  may  be  done  by  one  who  aims  high 
and  cultivates  the  best  qualities  with  which 
nature   has   endowed   him.      Another    very 


successful  Afro-American,  of  whom  the  same 
may  be  said,  is  the  Hon.  Samuel  Allen  Mc- 
Elwee. 

In  the  Tennessee  Legislature  Mr.  McElwee 
showed  himself  to  be  an  able  and  brilliant 
orator  and  debater.  His  school  history  is 
full  of  vicissitudes.  He  worked  for  many 
years  as  farm  boy,  with  but  three  months  in 
the  year  to  attend   school,  but   he  studied 


Prof.  James  M.  Gregory. 
early  and  late  and  passed  the  examination 
with  his  class  and  went  to  teaching  school. 
He  went  to  Oberlin  and  worked  his  way  for 
a  while,  but  soon  went  to  Mississippi  and 
taught  school  for  five  years. 

He  taught  schools  in  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  finally  took  the  agency  of  some 
books,  charts  andmedicines,  and  at  the  same 
time  studied  Latin,  Greek  and  algebra, 
walkincr  ten  miles  after  work  twice  a  week  to 


no 
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Hon.  Samuel  Allen  McElwee. 


recite.  He  was  invited  by  the 
President  of  Fisk  University  to 
enter  there,  and  graduated  from 
the  institution  in  1883.  Mr. 
McElwee  is  a  born  pohtician 
and  has  canvassed  every  year 
since  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  in 
1883,  while  he  was  still  a  stu- 
dent, and  was  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  Convention  which 
nominated  James  G.  Blaine  for 
the  Presidency.  He  graduated 
from  the  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege, Nashville,  in  1885,  finishing 
the  law  course.  He  was  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Colored  De- 
partment of  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition.  His  career  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  self- 
culture    and    close    application. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


HE  who  has  well  considered  his  duty 
will  at  once  carry  his  convictions 
into  action.  Our  acts  are  the 
only  things  that  are  in  our  power. 
They  not  only  form  the  sum  of  our  habits, 
but  of  our  character.  We  can  do  right;  we 
are  not  only  to  think  right  and  talk  right ; 
this  is  not  enough.     Says  Charles  Kingsley: 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long, 
And  so  make  life,   death,  and  that  vast  forever,  one 
grand,  sweet  song. 

At  the  same  time,  the  course  of  duty  is 
not  always  the  easy  course.  It  has  many 
oppositions  and  difficulties  to  surmount.  We 
may  have  the  sagacity  to  see,  but  not  the 
strength  of  purpose  to  do.  To  the  irresolute 
there  is  many  a  lion  in  the  way.      He  thinks 


and  moralizes  and  dreams,  but  does  nothing. 
"There  is  little  to  see,"  said  a  hard  worker, 
"and  little  to  do  ;  it  is  only  to  do  it." 

The  man  whose  first  question,  after  a  right 
course  of  action  has  presented  itself,  is 
"What  will  people  say  ?  "  is  not  the  man  to 
do  anything  at  all.  But  if  he  asks,  "Is  it 
my  duty?"  he  can  then  proceed  in  his  noble 
achievements,  and  be  ready  to  incur  men's 
censure,  and  even  to  brave  their  ridicule. 
"  Let  us  have  faith  in  fine  actions,"  says  a 
good  writer,  "  and  let  us  reserve  doubt  and 
incredulity  for  bad.  It  is  even  better  to  be 
deceived  than  to  distrust." 

The  strong  will,  allied  to  right  motives,  is 
as  full  of  blessings  as  a  cringing  disposition 
is  full  of  mischief.  The  man  of  independence 
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moves  and  in^mes  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  others.  He  bends  them  to  his 
views  of  duty,  carries  them  with  him  in  his 
endeavors  to  secure  worthy  objects,  and 
directs  opinion  to  the  suppression  of  wrong 
and  the  establishment  of  right.  The  man 
of  strong  will  stamps  power  upon  his  actions. 
His  energetic  perseverance  becomes  habitual. 
He  gives  a  tone  to  the  company  in  which  he 
is,  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  even 
to  the  nation  in  which  he  is  born.  He 
is  a  joy  to  the  timid,  and  a  perpetual 
reproach  to  the  sluggard. 

"The  great  end  of  training,"  says  a 
well-known  writer,  "is  liberty;  and  the 
sooner  you  can  get  a  child  to  be  a  law 
unto  himself,  the  sooner  you  will  make 
a  man  of  him.  I  will  respect  human 
liberty  in  the  smallest  child  even  more 
scrupulously  than  in  a  grown  man  ;  for 
the  latter  can  defend  it  against  me,  while 
the  child  cannot.  Never  will  I  insult  the 
child  so  far  as  to  regard  him  as  material 
to  be  cast  into  a  mould,  to  emerge  with 
the  stamp  given  by  my  will." 

Paternal  authority  and  family  inde- 
pendence is  a  sacred  domain ;  and,  if 
momentarily  obscured  in  troublous  times, 
Christian  sentiment  protests  and  resists 
until  it  regains  its  authority.  But  liberty 
is  not  all  that  should  be  struggled  for; 
obedience,  self-restraint,  and  self-govern- 
ment, are  the  conditions  to  be  chiefly 
aimed  at.  The  latter  is  the  principal  end  of 
education.  It  is  not  imparted  by  teaching, 
but  by  example.  The  first  instruction  for 
youth,  says  Bonald,  consists  in  habits,  not  in 
reasonings,  in  examples  rather  than  in  direct 
lessons.  Example  preaches  better  than  pre- 
cept, and  that  too  because  it  is  so  much  more 
difficult.  At  the  same  time,  the  best  influ- 
ences grow  slowly,  and  in  a  gradual  corre- 
spondence with  human  needs. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  J.  Taylor  is  a  striking 
example  of  independence  of  character.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  born  April  21,  1858,  in  Perry 
County,  Ala.  His  mother,  who  was  an 
African  princess,  died  when  he  was  nine 
months  old.  He  made  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies  and  before  the  age  of  eighteen 
had  taught  several  terms  of  school.  He 
attended  Beech  Institute,  Savanah,  Ga.,  and 
also  spent  some  time  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Charles  H.  J.  Taylor. 
In  1878  Mr.  Taylor  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  travel- 
ling and  giving  lectures,  but  his  chief  thought 
was  politics.  He  has  held  the  positions  of 
Deputy  District  Attorney  of  the  Nineteenth 
Judicial  District  of  Indiana,  and  City  Attor- 
ney of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  was  appointed 
by  President  Cleveland,  United  States  Min- 
ister and  Consul-General  to  Liberia.  He  is 
a  loyal,  influential  and  energetic   Democrat, 
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and  has  worked  earnestly  for  the  furtherance 
ol  his  pohtical  opinions. 

In  1888  Mr.  Taylor  was  representative  for 
his  party  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  at 
the  National  Con\'ention,  and  has  often  been 
nominated  for  State  and  County  offices.  He 
is  the  only  Afro-American  that  has  been 
honored  with  the  appointment  of  United 
States  Minister  and  Envoy  Extraordinary. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  having  entered  on  his 
duties  May  23,  1894.  He  is  an  uncompro- 
mising Democrat  and  on  the  race  question  is 
sound  as  a  dollar. 

The  well-known  editor  of  The  Planet 
affords  a  most  remarkable  illustration  of 
resolute  independence. 

JOHN  MITCHELL,  JR. 

He  was  born  July  1 1,  1863,  of  slave  par- 
ents. His  father  was  a  coachman  and  his 
mother  a  seamstress.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  graduated 
June  15,  1 88 1,  at  the  Normal  and  High 
School.  Subsequently  he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies at  home,  taking  the  four  years'  course  of 
instruction  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Srientific  Circle. 

He    took    entire    editorial    charge   of  the 
Richmond  Planet  in    December,    1884,  and 
has    held   that  position   ever   since.      He   is 
noted   for   his   outspoken    utterances.      The 
case  of  Richard  Walker,  a  colored  man  who 
was   lynched   in   Charlotte   County,    Va.,   is 
what  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  to 
his  bold   and  courageous   efforts.      Mr.  Mit- 
chell   wrote    an    editorial    condemning    the 
lynching  of  Walker,  who  was  on  his  way  to  I 
Chase  Cit>',  Va.,  to  see  his  mother,  when  he, 
met  a   white  woman,    who   alleged  that  he' 
insulted  her.     For  this  he  was  arrested  and 
a  mob  took  him  from  the  jail  at  Smithville, 
Va.,  and  hanged  him  to  a  tree. 


The  week  following  the  publication  of  the 
article  in  question,  a  letter  was  received  by 
Editor  Mitchell,  upon  which  was  drawn,  or 
rather  scribbled,  a  skull  and  cross-bones,  and 
within  which  was  a  piece  ot  rope  and  a  mis- 
sive abusing  him  and  daring  him  to  visit  the 
country.  It  declared  that  the  lynchers 
would  treat  him  as  Walker  had  been  treated. 
Editor  Mitchell  wrote  an  editorial  declaring 
he  would  visit  the  country,  concluding  with 
the  quotation  from  Shakespeare  : 

"There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats, 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  like  the  idle  winds 
Which  I  respect  not." 

He  accordingly  secured  a  brace  of  revol- 
vers, drove  five  miles  in  the  country,  after 
reaching  the  station,  visited  the  jail  in  which 
Walker  had  been  confined,  was  locked  in  to 
inspect  it,  went  to  the  tree  upon  which  Walker 
was  hanged  and  then  returned  to  Richmond 
and  wrote  another  editorial  condemning  the 
l}'nchers.  For  this.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Sim- 
mons, author  of  "  Men  of  Mark,"  designated 
him  as  the  "  gamest  Afro-American  editor  on 
the  Continent." 

The  Prisoner's  Friend. 

His  successful  efforts  to  save  the  life  of 
Simon  Walker,  a  fifteen-year  old  colored  boy 
who  was  sentenced  to  die  and  was  reprieved 
four  times  by  Gov.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  sub- 
sequently given  twenty  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, took  place  in  1888.  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
secured  the  release  of  a  host  of  persons  from 
the  jails  and  penitentiary  of  this  State. 

A  remarkable  case  was  that  of  Isaac  Jen- 
kins, who  in  1894  was  l}-nched  in  Nanse- 
mond  County,  Va.,  for  alleged  house  burning 
and  horse  poisoning,  but  escaped  after  his 
l}-nchers  had  left,  having  regained  conscious- 
ness, although  twice  shot.  Jenkins  was  sub- 
sequently tried   and   acquitted,  Mr.  Mitchell 
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raising  the  money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  trial. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  served  five  years 
as  President  of  the  National  Afro-American 
Press  Association  and  declined  re-election  in 
September,  1894.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Richmond 
in  May,  1888  elected  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men to  serve  an  unexpired  term  in  1890,  and 
re-elected  for  a  four  years'  term  in  1892. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  a  natural  aptitude  for 
drawing,  and    The   Planet    gives    abundant 


evidence  of  his  skill.  He  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  by  the  School  Board  of  Virginia 
for  a  map  of  Virginia  which  he  drew.  He 
was  awarded  another  gold  medal  for  scholar- 
ship, and  still  another  for  oratory. 

He  is  a  pleasing  and  forceful  speaker,  and 
has  received  many  compliments  for  his  grace- 
fulness upon  the  rostrum,  and  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  his  rhetoric.  As  a  debater,  he 
has  few  equals,  and  his  pointed  thrusts, 
unmarred  by  scurrilous  assertions,  win  the 
respect  of  even  his  opponents. 


HELP  YOUR    FELLOW   BEING. 


EACH  is  to  assist  the  other;  the 
strong  the  weak,  the  rich  the  poor, 
the  learned  the  ignorant;  and,  to 
reverse  the  order,  those  who  have 
least  are  no  less  to  assist  those  who  have 
most.  All  depends  on  higher  degrees  of 
power,  for  disciples  do  not  make  their 
teachers,  nor  the  ignorant  and  helpless  those 
who  are  to  instruct  and  assist  them. 

Though  we  may  look  to  our  understand- 
ing for  amusement,  it  is  to  the  affections 
only  that  we  must  trust  for  happiness.  This 
implies  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  our  vir- 
tues, like  our  children,  are  endeared  to  us 
by  what  we  suffer  for  them.  "The  secret  of 
my  mother's  influence,"  says  a  well-known 
lady,  "  was  accurately  expressed  by  one  who 
wrote  her,  '  I  have  never  known  any  one  so 
tenderly  and  truly  and  universally  beloved 
as  you  are,  and  I  believe  it  arises  from  your 
capacity  of  loving.'" 

It  is  every  man's  duty,  whose  lot  has  been 
favored  in  comparison  with  others,  who 
enjoys  advantages  of  wealth,  or  knowledge, 
or  social  influenccf  of  which  others  are  de- 
prived, to  devote  at  least  a  certain  portion  of 
his  time  and  money  to  the  promotion  of  the 
general  well-being. 


It  is  not  great  money  power,  or  great  in- 
tellectual power,  that  is  necessary.  The 
power  of  money  is  overestimated.  Paul  and 
his  disciples  spread  Christianity  over  half  the 
Roman  world,  with  little  more  money  than 
is  gained  from  a  fashionable  bazaar.  The 
great  social  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  based 
on  the  idea  of  brotherhood.  "Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto 
you."     This  is  the  "  golden  rule." 

It  Is  All  for  Self. 

The  men  most  to  be  pitied  are  those  who 
have  no  command  over  themselves,  who  have 
no  feeling  of  duty  to  others,  who  wander 
through  life  seeking  their  own  pleasure,  or 
who,  even  while  performing  good  deeds,  do 
so  from  mean  motives,  from  regard  to  mental 
satisfaction,  or  from  fear  of  the  reproaches  of 
conscience.  Some  of  those  who  are  vain  of 
their  fine  feelings  love  themselves  dearly,  but 
have  little  regard  for  the  individuals  about 
them.  They  are  very  polite  to  extraneous 
society;  but  follow  them  home  and  see  how 
they  conduct  themsel\-es  toward  their  family 
"An  angel  abroad  and  a  devil  at  home,"  is 
an  old  saying. 

False  s\-mpathy  is  \-er\'  common.     Sharpe 
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says  that  one  of  the  most  serious  objections 
to  pathetic  works  of  fiction  is,  that  they  tend 
to  create  a  habit  of  feeling  pity  or  indigna- 
tion, without  actually  relieving  distress  or 
resisting  oppression.  Thus  Sterne  could 
sympathize  with  a  dead  donkey,  and  leave 
his  wife  to  starve. 

Relieving  Pain  and  Misery. 

The  man  who  throws  himself  into  the 
existence  of  another,  and  exerts  his  utmost 
efforts  to  help  him  in  all  ways — socially, 
morally,  religiously — exerts  a  divine  influ- 
ence. He  is  enveloped  in  the  strongest  safe- 
guard. He  bids  defiance  to  selfishness.  He 
comes  out  of  his  trial  humble  yet  noble. 
The  alleviation  of  pain  and  misery  was  a  dis- 
covery of  Christianity,  a  discovery  like  that 
of  a  new  scientific  principle.  The  best  and 
the  noblest  men  are  the  most  sympathetic. 
Wilberforce  was  distinguished  by  his  power 
of  sympathy. 

A  friend  was  asked,  "  What  is  the  secret 
of  Wilberforce's  success?"  "In  his  power 
of  sympathy,"  was  the  ready  answer.  He 
was  large-hearted,  generous  and  liberal.  He 
went  straight  to  the  front  and  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  every  project  which  had 
good  for  its  object.  He  took  the  lead  in 
every  experiment  which  seemed  to  him  worth 
trying.     And  success  was  the  result. 

Sympathy  is  the  capacity  of  feeling  for  the 
sufferings,  the  difficulties  and  the  discour- 
agements of  others.  It  was  said  of  Norman 
Macleod  that  sympathy  was  the  first  and  the 
last  thing  in  his  character.  He  found  in 
humanity  so  much  to  interest  him.  The 
most  commonplace  man  or  woman  yielded 
up  some  contribution  of  humanity.  "  When 
he  came  to  see  me,"  said  a  blacksmith,  "  he 
spoke  as  if  he  had  been  a  smith  himself,  but 
he  never  went  away  without  leaving  Christ 
in  my  heart." 


When  about  to  enter  on  his  work  in  Glas- 
gow, Norman  Macleod  said  :  "  We  want  liv- 
ing men  !  not  their  books  or  their  money 
only,  but  themselves.  The  poor  and  needy, 
the  naked  and  outcast,  the  prodigal  and 
broken-hearted,  can  see  and  feel,  as  they 
never  did  anything  else  in  this  world,  the 
love  which  calmly  shines  in  that  eye,  telling 
of  inward  light  and  peace  possessed,  and  of 
a  place  of  rest  found  and  enjoyed  by  the 
weary  heart.  They  can  understand  and 
appreciate  the  utter  unselfishness — to  them 
a  thing  hitherto  hardly  dreamed  of — which 
prompted  a  visit  from  a  home  of  comfort 
and  refinement  to  an  unknown  abode  of 
squalor  or  disease,  and  which  expresses 
itself  in  those  kind  words  and  tender  greet- 
ings that  accompany  their  ministrations." 

A   Wide    Chasm. 

There  is  a  tremenduous  lack  of  sympathy. 
This  is  the  main  evil  of  our  time.  There  is 
a  widening  chasm  which  divides  the  various 
classes  of  society.  The  rich  shrink  back 
from  the  poor,  the  poor  shrink  back  front 
the  rich.  The  one  class  withholds  its  sym- 
pathy and  guidance,  the  other  withholds  its 
respect. 

Instead  of  the  old  principle  that  the  world 
must  be  ruled  by  kind  and  earnest  guardian- 
ship, in  which  the  irregularities  of  fortune 
are  in  part  made  up  by  the  spontaneous 
charity  and  affection  of  those  who  were 
better  born,  the  rule  now  is,  that  self-interest, 
without  regard  to  others,  is  the  polar  star  of 
our  earthly  sphere,  and  that  everything  that 
stands  in  the  way  is  to  be  trodden  down 
beneath  our  unfeeling  hoofs. 

A  fine  illustration  of  a  useful  citizen  and 
helper  of  his  race  is  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Jones,. 
County  Commissioner  of  Cook  County,  Ills. 
He  was  born  September  19,  1853,  during  a 
temporary  residence  of  his  parents  at  Hamil- 
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ton,  Ontario.  His  parents  soon  returned  to 
their  native  State  of  New  York,  where  they 
resided    for   six    years.     Casting  their  gaze 


Theodore  W.  Jones. 
westward  they  decided  to  make  IHinois  their 
home,    and    in     1865     settled    in    Chicago. 
Theodore  Jones  was  then  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  his  parents  being  poor 
were  unable  to  give  him  a  com- 
mon  school   education,  so  that 
at    that    early    age    the    young 
boy   was   compelled   to   support 
himself 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  young 
Jones  was  driving  an  express 
wagon,  and  without  a  dollar  of 
assistance  from  any  one,  com- 
menced the  business  of  express- 
ing and  moving.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  matriculated  in 
the  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts  of  Wheaton 
College,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  after  which  he  re- 
turned and  resumed  his  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Jones  never  held  a  po- 
litical office  before  that  of 
County  Commissioner.  Having 
had    no    political    aspirations    it 


can  be  said  the  "  office  sought  the  man."  His 
collegiate  training  has  made  him  a  student, 
and  he  is  especially  versed  in  political  and 
economical  questions.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Jones  has  given  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
the  management  of  his  business,  but  he  has 
found  time  to  do  his  duty  as  a  church  man. 
Quinn  Chapel,  the  finest  and  largest  A.  M.  E. 
Church  in  the  West,  early  elected  him  their 
trustee,  which  office  he  has  satisfactorily 
filled. 

Mr.  Jones  is  well  known  throughout  the 
West,  his  business  relations  bringing  him  a 
wide  acquaintance,  including  the  first  fami- 
lies of  Chicago,  for  whom  he  has  done  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  con- 
ducted himself  in  private  life  so  that  he  has 
a  host  of  personal  friends,  and  is  the  bene- 
factor of  large  numbers  of  his  people. 


Hon,  Robert   Harlan. 
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Mr.  Jones  is  President  of  the  Masonic 
Widow's  and  Orphan's  Home  and  Vice- 
President  of  Provident  Hospital,  tlie  only 
Afro-American  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  He  finds  delight  in  loo'King  after  the 
needy  and  unfortunate. 

Another  whole-souled  man  is  Hon. 
Robert  Harlan,  who  was  born  in  Meck- 
lenburg county,  \^1.,  December  12,  18 16, 
and  went  to  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  where  he  was  raised  by  the  Hon. 
James  Harlan.  He  was  allowed  unusual 
liberties,  and  was  taught  in  the  rudimentary 
branches  by  Mr.  Harlan's  older  sons.  As 
was  customar}'  in  those  times,  he  hired  his 
time  and  opened  and  operated  a  barber  shop 


at    Harrodsburg    and   afterwards   a   grocer)' 
store  at  Lexington. 

In   1848  he  went   to   California,  where  he 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  and  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  in   order  to   invest   it   in    real 
estate.     He   did  well   at  the  photographing 
business    and   \isited    the    World's    Fair  at 
I  London.     Upon  his  return  he  went  to  Ken- 
j  tucky   and   purchased   his    freedom    legall\- 
I  with  S500.     In  1858  he  took  his  family  to 
I  live   in    Pingland,  and   remained  there  until 
j   1868.      He  has  held   many  honorable  politi- 
I  cal  positions.      He  is  also  a  student  of  politi- 
cal  economy  and  a  big-hearted  man  full  of 
life  and  sport,  and  ever  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  less  fortunate  than  himself. 


HAVE  A   DEFINITE  AIM. 


DO  not  mistake  your  calling.  Fmd 
out  what  you  are  fitted  for,  and 
then  up  and  at  it.  Don't  try  to 
be  a  mechanic  when  you  are  cut 
out  for  a  teacher,  a  lawyer  or  a  farmer. 
Bend  your  emergies  all  in  one  direction  and 
press  on,  keeping  your  great  object  con- 
stantly right  before  your  eye. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  study  that  one 
gets  through,  or  the  amount  of  reading, 
that  makes  a  wise  man  ;  but  the  advantage 
of  the  study  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
pursued ;  the  concentration  of  the  mind,  for 
the  time  being,  on  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration ;  and  the  habitual  discipline  by  which 
the  whole  system  of  mental  application  is 
regulated.  Abernethy  was  even  of  opinion 
that  there  was  a  point  of  fulness  in  his  own 
mind,  and  that  if  he  took  into  it  something 
more  than  it  could  hold,  it  only  had  the 
effect  of  pushing  something  else  out.  Speak- 
ing of  the  study  of  medicine,  he  said  :  "  If 
a  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  desires  to 
do,  he  will  seldom  fail  in  accomplishing  it." 


The  most  profitable  study  is  that  which  is 
conducted  with  a  definite  aim  and  object.  By 
thoroughly  mastering  any  given  branch  of 
knowledge  we  render  it  more  available  for 
use  at  any  moment.  Hence,  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  have  books,  or  to  know 
where  to  read  for  information  as  we  want  it. 
Practical  wisdom,  for  the  purposes  of  life, 
must  be  carried  about  with  us,  and  be  ready 
for  use  at  call.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we 
have  a  fund  laid  up  at  home,  but  not  a 
nickel  in  the  pocket :  we  must  carry  about 
with  us  a  store  of  the  current  coin  of  knowl- 
edge ready  for  exchange  on  all  occasions, 
else  we  are  comparatively  helpless. 

Decision  and  promptitude  are  as  requisite 
in  self-culture  as  in  business.  The  growth 
of  these  qualities  maj'  be  encouraged  by 
accustoming  young  people  to  rely  upon 
their  own  resources,  leaving  them  to  enjoy 
as  much  freedom  of  action  in  early  life  as  is 
practicable.  Too  much  guidance  and  re- 
straint hinder  the  formation  of  habits  of  self- 
help.     They  are  like  bladders  tied  under  the 
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arms  of  one  who  has  not  taught  himself  to 
swim.  Want  of  confidence  is,  perhaps,  a 
greater  obstacle  to  improvement  than  is  gen- 
erally imagined.  It  has  been  said  that  half 
the  failures  in  life  arise  from  pulling  in  one's 
horse  while  he  is  leaping. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  attribute 
his  success  to  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 
True  modesty  is  quite  compatible 
with  a  due  esteem  of  one's  own 
merits,  and  does  not  demand  the 
abnegation  of  all  merit.  Though 
there  are  those  who  deceive  them- 
selves by  putting  a  false  figure  be- 
fore their  ciphers,  the  want  of  confi- 
dence, the  want  of  faith  in  one's 
self,  and  consequently  the  want  of 
promptitude  in  action,  is  a  defect 
of  character  which  is  found  to  stand 
very  much  in  the  way  of  individual 
progress;  and  the  reason  why  so 
little  is  done  is  generally  because 
so  little  is  attempted. 

There  is  usually  no  want  of  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  most  persons  to 
arrive  at  the  results  of  self-culture, 
but  there  is  a  great  aversion  to  pay 
the  inevitable  price  for  it,  of  hard 
work.  Dr.  Johnson  held  that 
"impatience  of  study  was  the  men- 
tal disease  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ; "  and  the  remark  is  still  ap- 
plicable. We  may  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  royal  road  to  learning, 
but  we  seem  to  believe  very  firmly  in  the 
"popular"  one.  In  education,  we  invent 
labor-saving  processes,  seek  short  cuts  to 
science,  learn  French  and  Latin  "in  twelve 
lessons,"  or  "without  a  master." 

We  resemble  the  lady  of  fashion,  who 
engaged  a  master  to  teach  her  on  condition 
that  he  did  not  plague  her  with  verbs 
and  participles.     We  get  our  smattering  of 


science  in  the  same  way;  we  learn  chemistry 
by  listening  to  a  short  course  of  lectures 
enlivened  by  experiments,  and  when  we 
have  inhaled  laughing-gas,  seen  green  water 
turned  to  red,  and  phosphorus  burned  in 
oxygen,  we  have  got  our  smattering,  of 
which  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
though  it  may  be  better  than  nothing,  it  is 


J.  A.  Arneaux. 
yet    good   for    nothing.       Thus    we    oftea 
imagine  we   are  being   educated   while  w^ 
are  only  amused. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  makes  the  amus- 
ing suggestion  that  some  enterprising  Yan- 
kee will  yet  invent  a  machine  whereby  a 
young  man  or  woman  can  drop  a  nickel  in 
the  slot  and  pull  out  an  education. 

One   Afro- American,  who    set   a    definite 
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aim  before  him  and  pursued  it  until  success 
crowned  his  efforts,  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Arneaux, 
tragedian  and  poet.  His  father  was  a  Paris- 
ian by  birth  and  his  mother  was  of  French 
descent.       He    was    born    in     the    State    of 


Ira  Aldkidge. 
Georgia  in  1855.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
talent,  graceful  and  pleasing  in  his  manner, 
and  of  undying  ambition.  He  entered 
school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  graduated 
after  four  years  from  the  Beech  Institute,  and 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  studied   Ger- 


man, Latin  and  kindred  branches.  He 
entered  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  and 
perfected  himself  in  the  French  language. 

He  then  visited  Paris  and  took  a  course 
in  the  Academic  Royal  Des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres  et  Morals  et  Politique. 
He  appeared  shortly  afterwards  as  a  song 
and  dance  artist  in  Tony  Pastor's  Metro- 
politan and  the  old  Globe.  He  took  parts 
in  minor  plays  until  1S84,  when  he  took 
the  part  of  "  lago."  His  success  in  this 
venture  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Astor 
Place  Tragedy  Company,  colored.  In 
1885  he  took  the  character  of  "Richard 
III,"  in  which  character  he  excels.  He 
has  written  for  several  periodicals,  and 
has  also  written  a  number  of  meritorious 
poems.  Mr.  Arneau.x  is  also  a  graduate 
of  the  New  York  Grand  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  Elocution. 

False  Education. 

Here  is  a  young  man  who  was  willing 
to  study  and  work.  The  faculty  with 
which  young  people  are  induced  to  acquire 
knowledge,  without  study  and  labor,  is  not 
education.  It  occupies  but  does  not  en- 
rich the  mind.  It  imparts  a  stimulus  for 
the  time,  and  produces  a  sort  of  intellec- 
tual keenness  and  cleverness;  but  with- 
out an  implanted  purpose  and  a  higher 
object  than  mere  pleasure,  it  will  bring 
with  it  no  solid  advantage.  In  such  cases, 
knowledge  produces  but  a  passing  impres- 
sion; a  sensation,  but  no  more. 

Thus  the  best  qualities  of  many  minds, 
those  which  are  evoked  by  vigorous  effort 
and  independent  action,  sleep  a  deep  sleep, 
and  are  often  never  called  to  life,  except  by 
the  rough  awakening  of  sudden  calamity  or 
suffering,  which,  in  such  cases,  comes  as  a 
blessing  if  it  serves  to  rouse  up  a  courage- 
ous spirit  that,  but  for  it,  would  have  slept  on. 
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The  evil  is  a  growing  one,  and  operates  in 
various  ways.  Its  least  mischief  is  shallow- 
ness ;  its  greatest,  the  aversion  to  steady 
labor  which  it  induces,  and  the  low  and 
iLeble  tone  of  mind  which  it  encourages.  If 
Ave  would  be  really  wise,  we  must  diligently 
apply  ourselves,  and  confront  the  same  con- 
tinuous application  which  others  did ;  for 
labor  is  still,  and  ever  will  be,  the  inevitable 
price  set  upon  everything  which  is  valuable. 
We  must  be  satisfied  to  work  with  a  pur- 
pose, and  wait  the  result  with  patience. 

How,  without  these  grand  qualities,  could 
Ira  Aldiidge  have  achieved  his  remarkable 
successes?  This  great  tragedian,  who  has 
always  been  at  the  head  c{  the  list  of  Afro- 


American  actors,  was  born  at  Belair,  near 
Baltimore,  in  1804.  He  was  brought  in 
contact  with  Edmund  Kean,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  trip  through  Europe.  He 
made  his  appearance  first  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre  in  London,  in  the  character  of 
"Othello." 

In  Ireland  he  performed  "Othello,"  with 
Edmund  Kean  as  "lago."  In  1852  he 
appeared  in  Germany  in  Shakespearean 
characters.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  so 
deeply  moved  with  his  appearance  that  he 
sent  him  a  congratulatory  letter  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  chevalier  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  dramatic  genius.  He  stuck 
nobly  to  his  calling  and  reached  the  top. 


SELF=RESPECT. 


SELF-RESPECT  is  the  noblest  gar- 
ment with  which  a  man  may  clothe 
himself — the  most  elevating  feeling 
with  which  the  mind  can  be 
inspired.  One  of  Pythagoras'  wisest  max- 
ims, in  his  "Golden  Verses,"  is  that  with 
which  he  enjoins  the  pupil  to  "  reverence 
himself."  Borne  up  by  this  high  idea,  he 
will  not  defile  his  body  b)'  sensuality,  nor  his 
mind  by  servile  thoughts.  This  sentiment 
carried  into  daily  life,  will  be  found  at  the 
root  of  all  the  virtues — cleanliness,  sobrietx', 
chastity,  morality  and  religion. 

"  The  pious  and  just  honoring  of  our- 
selves," said  Milton,  "  may  be  thought  the 
radical  moisture  and  fountain-head  from 
whence  every  laudable  and  worthy  enter- 
prise issues  forth."  To  think  meanly  of 
one's  self,  is  to  sink  in  one's  own  estima- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  estimation  of 
others.  And  as  thoughts  are,  so  will  the 
acts  be.  Man  cannot  aspire  if  he  looks 
down  ;  if  he  will  rise,  he  must  look  up. 
The    very    humblest     may      be     sustained 


b\'  the  proper  indulgence  of  this  feeling. 
Poverty  itself  ma}'  be  lifted  and  lighted  up 
by  self-respect ;  and  it  is  truly  a  noble  sight 
to  see  a  poor  man  hold  himself  upright 
amid  his  temptations,  and  refuse  to  demean 
himself  by  low  actions. 

One  ^\ay  in  which  self-culture  may  be 
degraded  is  by  regarding  it  too  e.xclusi\el}' 
as  a  means  of  "  getting  on."  Viewed  in 
this  light,  it  IS  unquestionable  that  education 
is  one  of  the  best  investments  of  time  and 
labor.  In  any  line  of  life,  intelligence  will 
enable  a  man  to  adapt  himself  more  readily 
to  circumstances,  suggest  im[)roved  methods 
of  working,  and  render  him  more  apt, 
skilled  and  effective  in  all  respects. 

He  who  works  with  his  head  as  well  as 
his  hands,  will  come  to  look  at  his  business 
with  a  clearer  eye ;  and  he  will  become  con- 
scious of  increasing  power — perhaps  the 
most  cheering  consciousness  the  human  mind 
can  cherish.  The  power  of  self-help  will 
gradually  grow ;  and  in  proportion  to  a 
man's  self-respect,  will  he  be  armed   against 
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the  temptation  of  low  indulgences.  Society 
and  its  actions  will  be  regarded  with  quite  a 
new  interest,  his  sympathies  will  widen  and 
enlarge,  and  he  will  thus  be  attracted  to 
work  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself 

Self-discipline  and  self-control  are  the 
beginnings  of  practical  wisdom  ;  and  these 
must  have  their  root  in  self-respect.  Hope 
springs  from  it — hope,  which  is  the  compan- 
ion  of  power,   and   the  mother  of  success  ; 


Prof.  D.  A.  Straker. 

for  who  hopes  strongly  has   within    him  the 
gift  of  miracles. 

The  humblest  may  say  :  "To  respect  my- 
self, to  develop  myself — this  is  my  true  duty 
in  life.  An  integral  and  responsible  part  of 
the  great  system  of  society,  I  owe  it  to 
society  and  to  its  Author  not  to  degrade  or 
destroy  either  my  body,  mind  or  iustincts. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  bound  to  the  best  of 
my  power  to  give  to  those  parts  of  my  con- 


stitution the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
possible.  I  am  not  only  to  suppress  the 
evil,  but  to  evoke  the  good  elements  in  my 
nature.  And,  as  I  respect  myself,  so  am  I 
equally  bound  to  respect  others,  as  they,  on 
their  part,  are  bound  to  respect  me."  Hence 
mutual  respect,  justice  and  order,  of  which 
law  becomes  the  written  record  and  guar- 
antee. 

We  might  point  to  many  who  give  force 
and  point  to  these  commonplace, 
yet  weighty  truths,  among  them 
Prof  D.  Augustus  Straker,  LL.D. 

Prof.  Straker  was  born  in  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  West  Indies,  in 
the  year  1842.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  his  mother, 
a  hard  working  woman,  was  left  to 
take  care  of  his  education.  He  be- 
gan school  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
later  finished  the  English  course  at 
the  Central  Public  School  of"  the 
Island.  He  v/as  put  to  learn  tailor- 
ing, but  persuaded  his  mother  to 
allow  him  to  continue  his  studies, 
and  gave  his  attention  to  French  and 
Latin. 

Came  to  Teach  the  Slaves. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
made  principal  of  St.  Mary's  School, 
and  taught  in  St.  Amis  and  St.  Giles 
Schools  on  the  Island.  In  1868  he 
decided  to  come  to  America  to  teach  the 
newly-emancipated  slaves,  and  taught  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  entered  the  law  school  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity in  1870,  and  graduated  with  honors 
in  1 87 1.  He  held  the  position  of  stenogra- 
pher for  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau,  and  teacher  in  the  normal 
and  preparatory  department  of  the  college. 
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From  1 87 1  to  1875  held  the  position  of  first- 
class  clerk  in  the  Auditor's  Office  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  and 
later  as  second-class  clerk.  He  was  then 
appointed  Inspector  of  Customs,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  He  was  three  times  elected  to 
the  Legislature  from  Orangeburg  County, 
but  was  each  time  denied  his  seat,  and  after- 
wards formed  a  law  partnership  with  the 
Hon.  R.  B.  Elliot. 

In  1882  he  was  called  to  the  deanship  and 
professorship  of  law  of  Allen  University, 
Columbia,  S."  C.  Since  then  he  has  given 
strict   attention    to    his    profession,  and   has 


Prof.  T.  McCants  Stewart. 

won  many  noted  cases.  He  is  an  orator  of 
rare  ability,  and  has  written  and  delivered 
many  fine  lectures.  Mr.  Straker  is  now  a 
member  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  though  he 
claims  to  hold  no  special  denominational 
views.  He  has  held  the  position  of  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne  County, 
Michigan. 

Another  distinguished  man  who  may  well 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  Prof.  T. 
McCants  Stewart,  LL.B.  He  was  born  of 
free  parents  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  December 
28,  1852,  and  began  school  in  his  native 
city  at  the  age  of    five.     He  was  sent  to 


Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1869,  and  from  there,  in  1873,  he  went  to 
the  South  Carolina  University  and  graduated 
in  1875,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
Graduating  from  the  law  department  of  the 
same  institution  in  the  same  year,  he  re- 
ceived the  title  LL.B.,  and  was  counsel  in  a 
murder  case  immediately  thereafter. 

A  Visit  to  Africa. 

After  practicing  law  for  two  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  being  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  State  Agricultural  College,  he  entered 
Princeton  College,  where  he  studied  for  two 
years ;  then,  after  ordination,  he  was  given 
the  pastoral  charge  of  Bethel  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City.  Here 
he  remained  until  1883,  when  he  accepted 
a  position  as  professor  in  Liberia  College, 
Africa. 

After  travelling  in  Europe  for  some  time 
he  went  to  Africa,  but  soon  became  dissat- 
isfied and  returned  to  America,  lectured 
awhile  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
1886.  Mr.  Stewart  has  retired  from  the 
ministry  and  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  is  gifted  as  a  lecturer  and 
reflects  credit  upon  the  race. 

He  is  a  true  man,  and  everywhere,  and 
under  almost  all  circumstances,  however 
externally  adverse  on  our  wild  frontiers,  in 
cottage  hamlets,  in  the  close  alleys  of  great 
towns — the  true  man  may  grow.  He  who 
tills  a  space  of  earth  scarce  bigger  than  is 
needed  for  his  grave,  may  work  as  faithfully, 
and  to  as  good  purpose,  as  the  heir  to  thou- 
sands. The  most  common  workshop  may 
thus  be  a  school  of  industry,  science  and 
good  morals,  on  the  one  hand;  or  of  idle- 
ness, folly  and  depravity,  on  the  other.  It 
all  depends  on  the  individual  men,  and  the 
use  they  make  of  the  opportunities  for  good 
which  offer  themselves. 
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BUSINESS    FIRST,    PLEASURE   AFTERWARDS. 


EVEN  on  the  lowest  ground — that  of 
personal  enjoyment — constant  use- 
ful occupation  is  necessary.  He 
wlio  labors  not  cannot  enjoy  the 
reward  of  labor.  "We  sleep  sound,"  said 
Sir  Walter  Scott.    "  and   our  waking   hours 


Hon.  Edward  W.  Blvden,  LL.D 

are  happy,  when  they  are  employed ;  and  a 
little  sense  of  toil  is  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  leisure,  even  when  earned  by  study 
and  sanctioned  by  the  discharge  of  duty." 

Work  hurts  nobody  ;  it  is  true,  there  are 
men  who  die  of  oxerwork  ;  but  many  more 
die  of  selfishness,  indulgence  and  idleness. 
Where  men  break  down  by  overwork,  it  is 
most  comrnonly  from  want  of  duly  ordering 


their  lives,  and  neglect  of  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  physical  health.  We  doubt 
whether  hard  work,  steadily  and  regularly 
carried  on,  ever  yet  hurt  anybody. 

Then,  again,  length  of  yea  is  is  no  proper 
test  of  length  of  /i/e.  A  man's  life  is  to  be 
measured  by  what  he  does 
in  it,  and  \\hat  he  feels  in 
it.  The  more  useful  work 
the  man  does,  and  the  more 
he  thinks  and  feels,  the 
more  he  really  lives.  The 
idle,  useless  man,  no  matter 
to  what  extent  his  life  may 
be  prolonged,  merely  vege- 
tates. 

The    early   teachers    of 
Christianity    ennobled    the 
lot  of  toil  by  their  example. 
"  He  that  will  not  work," 
said      the     Apostle     Paul, 
"neither    bhall     he    eat;" 
and  he  glorified  himself  in 
that  he   had   labored  with 
his  hands,  and  had  not  been 
chargeable    to     any     man. 
When  St.  Boniface  landed 
in   Britain  he  came  with  a 
Gospel  in   one  hand  and  a 
carpenter's    rule   in    the 
other ;  and  from   England 
he  afterwards  passed  over 
into    Germany,  carr},'ing  thither  the   art   of 
building.      Luther  also,   in   the   midst   of  a 
multitude    of   other    employments,    worked 
diligently  for  a  living,  earning  his  bread  by 
gardening,  building,  turning,  and  even  clock- 
making. 

Constant  useful  occupation  is  wholesome, 
not  only  for  the  body,  but  for  the  mind. 
While  the  slothful  man  draes   himself  indo- 
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lently  through  Hfe,  and  the  better  part  of  his 
nature  sleeps  a  deep  sleep,  if  not  niorall\-and 
also  spiritually  dead,  the  energetic  man  is  a 
source  of  activity  and  enjoyment  to  all  who 
come  within  reach  of  his  influence.  E\cn 
any  ordinary  drudgery  is  better  than  idle- 
ness. 

We  wish  to  mention  several  famous  men 
u'ho  have  achieved  great  success  b}'  strict 
attention  to  their  calling. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  learned  man  of 
the  race  is  Dr.  Blvden.  who  was  born  in  St. 


Prof.  Justin   Holland. 

Thomas,  one  of  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
August  3,  1832;  but  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  youth. 
In  1851  he,  with  his  brother,  went  to  Lib- 
eria, where  he  is  still.  He  was  educated  at, 
and  afterwards  became  principal  of,  the  Alex- 
andria High  School,  and  has  held  many 
positions  of  trust  under  the  Liberian  Gov- 
ernment. 

He  is  a  distinguished  linguist,  a  prolific 
magazine  writer  and  a  profound  student  of 
the    Arabic    language.     It    is    said   that  he 


speaks  and  writes  fluently  forty  different 
languages.  He  was  at  one  time  a  Presb}-- 
tcrian  preacher,  but  is  now  an  advocate  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  with  which  faith  he 
has  liad  c\ery  o[)portunit\'  to  familiarize  him- 
self^ 

Mr.  Justin  Holland  won  distinction  in  his 
profession  b\-  long  and  patient  endea\-or.  He 
was  born  in  Norfolk,  \'a.,  in  1819.  In 
childhood  his  talent  for  music  bespoke  so 
much  of  a  bright  future  that  he  determined 
to  cultix'ate  it.  When  fourteen  he  left  the 
home  of  his  birth  and  went  to  Boston,  from 
which  he  made  his  waj'  to  Chelsea,  Mass. 
At  this  place  he  earnestly  began  the  stud\' 
of  music.  He  e\inced  much  skill  on  the 
eight-ke)'ed  flute.  He  \\as  obliged  to  work 
hard  to  defray  his  expenses,  which  were 
quite  heavy,  and  practice  part  of  the  time 
allowed  him  for  sleep. 

Musician  and  Author. 

In  1 84 1  he  entered  Oberlin  College  and 
worked  diligently.  In  1845  he  went  to 
Cleveland,  and  was  successful  in  getting  in 
the  best  families  to  teach  music.  In  1S48 
he  published  many  arrangements  for  the 
guitar,  and  also  wrote  instruction  books  for 
the  same  instrument.  He  is  the  author  of 
"  Choral  Reform  "  and  "  Holland's  Method 
for  the  Guitar."  Beside  being  a  fine  guitar- 
ist, Mr.  Holland  was  als(^  a  fine  pianist  and 
flutist.  He  was  a  distinguished  Mason,  and 
has  held  many  important  oflRces  in  the 
lodge,  he  died  in  the  cit)'  of  New  Orleans. 

Another  name  of  singular  merit  and  aptly 
illustratmg  the  advice  here  given  of  attend- 
ing first  to  business  and  your  daily  pursuit 
is  that  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Corbin,  who  wasbcrn  in 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  March  26,  1833,  and  was 
educated  in  the  winter  schools  of  Chilli- 
cothe. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  assist   in  teaching.     After 
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teaching  some  years,  he  went  to  the  Ohio 
University,  and  was  able  to  enter  the  Sopho- 
more Class.  Graduating  in  1853,  he  re- 
turned to   Louisville,  and   was   employed  as 


Prof.  J.  C.  Corbin. 

clerk  in  a  mercantile  agency,  and  then  in  a 
bank. 

He  was  engaged  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Arkansas  Rcpnblican,  and  went  to  Arkansas 
in  1872.  Here  he  was  made  chief  clerk  in 
the  Little  Rock  Post-office,  and  then  was 
elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, in  which  position  he  served  two 
years.  After  teaching  two  years  in  Lincoln 
Institute,  he  returned  to  Little  Rock,-  and 
was  sent  to  Pine  Bluff  to  establish  the 
Branch  Normal  College,  of  which  school  he 
has  been  principal  ever  since.  Professor 
Corbin  is  a  fluent  reader  of  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Hebrew 
and  Danish,  and  is  especially  proficient  in 
mathematics.  He  is  a  Baptist  in  denomina- 
tion and  a  thorough  church-worker. 

In  this  connection  we  present  to  the  pub- 
lic a  sketch  of  John  G.  Jones,  Esq.,  who  is 
a  brilliant  and  successful  clear-headed  lawyer 
at  the  Chicago  bar.      He   was   born   on  the 


iSth  day  of  September,  1849,  ^t  Ithica, 
Thompkins  County,  State  of  New  York. 
Lawyer  Jones  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  18S3.  He 
is  a  prominent  man  and  highly  respected  by 
all.  He  is  full  of  energy,  zeal  and  deter- 
mination, and  has  the  courage  at  all  times  to 
express  his  convictions.  He  has  done  much 
to  advance  and  promote  the  interests  of  his 
race,  which  will  always  be  appreciated  and 
remembered  by  his  fellow  countrymen. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  and  the 
late  Senator  Conkling,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Jones  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  as 
Special  United  States  Commissioner  to  the 
Island  of  Cuba  to  investigate  the  complaints 
and  charges  that  had  been  made  about  the 
colored  people  of  the  United  States  being 
captured  and  sold  there  as  slaves.  Mr. 
Jones  was  the  first  man  in  this  country  that 
gathered  the  statistics  of  the  amount  of 
property  that  the  colored  people  owned  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 


Charles  W.  Anderson. 

Lawyer  John  G.  Jones  is  a  thirty-third 
degree  Mason,  and  has  the  honor  of  now 
being  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
colored  Mason  in  the  world.     He  was  the 
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first  colored  Mason  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  liave  the  degree  of  the  Mystic 
Siirine  of  Freemasonry  conferred  upon  him, 
and  with  power  and  authority  i^ranted  to  him 
by  the  Grand  Council  of  Arabia  to  confer 
the  degree  upon  the  colored  Masons  in  this 
country.  He  is  holding  a  high  and  impor- 
tant position  in  the  Order,  as  Most  Imperial 
Grand  Potentate  of  the  Imperial  Grand 
Council  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Masonry 
for  North  and  South  America.  He  makes  a 
success  of  whatever  he  undertakes. 

NATURAL 

SOME  one  has  said  that  labor  is  a  sub- 
stitute for   genius.     There  are  per- 
sons who  have  great  natural  ability, 
and    are    gifted    to    a    remarkable 
degree.     It    is    not    certain,    however,  that 
they  will,  on  this  account,  make  life  a  grand  j 
success. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  renowned  painter,  ' 
whose  works  are  masterpieces,  was  so  earnest 
a  believer  in  the  force  of  industry  that  he 
held  that  all  men  might  achieve  excellence 
if  they  would  but  exercise  the  power  of 
assiduous  and  patient  working.  He  held 
that  drudgery'  lay  on  the  road  to  genius,  and 
that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  proficiency  of 
an  artist  except  the  limit  of  his  own  pains- 
taking. He  would  not  believe  in  what  is 
called  inspiration,  but  only  in  study  and 
labor. 

"  Excellence,"  he  said,  "is  never  granted 
to  man  but  as  the  reward  of  labor."  "  If 
you  have  great  talents,  industry  will  improve 
them  ;  if  you  have  but  moderate  abilities, 
industry  will  supply  the  deficiency.  Nothing 
is  denied  to  well-directed  labor ;  nothing  is 
to  be  obtained  without  it."  Sir  Powell  Bux- 
ton was  an  equal  believer  in  the  power  of 
study ;  and  he  entertained  the  modest  idea 
that  he  could  do  as  well  as  other  men  if  he 


The  forcgijing  lessons  of  success  through 
steady  endeavor  are  also  taught  in  the  bril- 
liant career  of  Mr.  Charles  \V.  Anderson. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Va'.c  College,  and  was 
private  socretar)-  to  the  State  Treasurer  of 
New  Y(jrk.  He  delivered  an  oration  on 
Lincoln's  Birthday  before  the  Marquet  Club 
of  Chicago,  one  of  the  leading  Republican 
Clubs  of  the  West,  which  marked  him  at 
once  as  a  scholar  and  an  orator.  He  is  a 
thorough  worker,  a  man  o*"  rare  endowments, 
and  wins  by  acknowledged  merit. 

ABILITY. 

devoted  to  the  pursuit  double  the   time  and 
labor  that  they  did. 

It  is  the  use  we  make  of  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  us,  which  constitutes  our  only  just 
claim  to  respect.  He  who  employs  his  one 
talent  aright  is  as  much  to  be  honored  as  he 
to  whom  ten  talents  have  been  given.  There 
is  really  no  more  personal  merit  attaching  to 
the  possession  of  superior  intellectual  powers 
than  there  is  in  the  succession  to  a  large 
estate.  How  are  those  powers  used — how 
is  that  estate  employed  ?  The  mind  may 
accumulate  large  stores  of  knowledge  with- 
out any  useful  purpose  ;  but  the  knowledge 
must  be  allied  to  goodness  and  wisdom,  and 
embodied  in  upright  character,  else  it  is 
naught. 

What  Makes  the  Man. 

It  is  not  ease,  but  effort — not  facility,  but 
difficulty,  that  makes  men.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  station  in  life,  in  which  difficulties 
have  not  to  be  encountered  and  overcome 
before  any  decided  measure  of  success  can 
be  achieved.  Those  difficulties  are,  how- 
ever, our  best  instructors,  as  our  mistakes 
often  form  our  best  experience.  Charles 
James  Fox  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
hoped  more  for  a  man   who  failed,  and  yet 
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went   on  in  spite  of  his  failure,  than  from  the 
buoyant  career  of  the  successful. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,"  said  he,  "  to  tell  me 
that  a  young  man  has  distinguished  himself 
by  a  brilliant  first  speech.  He  may  go  on, 
or  he  may  be  satisfied  with  his  first  triumph  ; 
but  show  me  a  young  man  who  has  7wt  suc- 
ceeded at  first,  but  has  gone  on,  and  that 
young  man  will  do  better  than  most  of  those 
who  succeeded  at  the  first  trial," 


Hon.  Samuel  R.  Lowerv. 

We  learn  wisdom  from  failure  much  more 
-than  from  success.  We  often  discover  what 
■will  do,  by  finding  out  what  will  not  do  ;  and 
probably  he  who  never  made  a  mistake  never 
made  a  discovery  It  was  the  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  make  a  sucking-pump  act,  when 
the  working-bucket  was  more  than  thirty- 
three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
be  raised,  that  led  observant  men  to  study 
;ihe  law  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  opened 


a  new  field  of  research  to  the  genius  of 
Galileo,  Torrecelli  and  Boyle.  John  Hunter 
used  to  remark  that  the  art  of  surgery 
would  not  advance  until  professional  men 
had  the  courage  to  publish  their  failures  as 
well  as  their  successes.  Watt,  the  engineer, 
said  of  all  things  most  wanted  in  mechanical 
engineering  was  a  history  of  failures  :  "  We 
want,"  he  said,  "  a  book  of  blots." 

But  if  you  fail  once,  go  right  ahead  and 
don't  stop  for  trifles.  In  this  connec- 
tion let  us  point  to  Hon.  Samuel  R. 
Lowery,  whose  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry are  worthy  of  note.  He  was 
born  December  9,  1830.  His  mother 
was  a  free  woman,  a  Cherokee,  and 
his  father  was  a  slave.  He  lost  his 
mother  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 
The  young  man  tried  to  get  learning 
by  working  at  the  Franklin  College 
and  studying  privately  under  the  Rev. 
Talbot  Fanning.  He  began  teaching 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  for 
four  years  had  marked  success.  In 
1849  he  united  with  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples  and  began  preaching 
that  faith.  He  married  in  1858  and 
removed  to  Canada,  returning  to  the 
States  after  three  years  and  settling 
on  a  farm  in  Ohio. 

In  1863  he  went  to  Nashville  and 
preached  to  the  free  men  and  colored 
soldiers  ;  then  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  Ninth  United  States  Heavy  Artillery 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he 
began  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  1875  he  removed  to  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  where  he  continued  the  practice 
of  law,  preaching  until  1877,  Avhen  he  took 
up  the  culture  of  silk  worms.  He  has  re- 
ceived \'ery  little  encouragement  from  his 
own  city,  but  has,  nevertheless,  made  a  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise. 
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Thus  he  conquered  success  in  spite  of 
obstacles.  The  very  greatest  things — great 
thoughts,  great  discoveries,  inventions — have 
usually  been  nurtured  in  hardship,  often 
pondered  over  in  sorrow,  and  at  length 
established  with  difificulty. 

Spoiled  by  Great  Ability. 

Beethoven  said  of  Rossini  that  he  had  in 
him  the  stuff  to  have  made  a  good  musician 
if  he  had  only,  when  a  boy,  been  well 
flogged ;  but  that  he  had  been  spoiled  by 
the  facility  with  which  he  composed.  Men 
who  feel  their  strength  within  them  need  not 
fear  to  encounter  adverse  opinions ;  they 
have  far  greater  reason  to  fear  undue  praise 
and  too  friendly  criticism.  When  Mendels- 
sohn was  about  to  enter  the  orchestra  at 
Birmingham  on  the  first  performance  of  his 
"Elijah,"  he  said,  laughingly,  to  one  of  his 
friends  and  critics:  "Stick  your  claws  into 
me.  Don't  tell  me  what  you  like,  but  what 
you  don't  like  !  " 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  it  is  the 
defeat  that  tries  the  general  more  than  the 
victory.  Washington  lost  more  battles  than 
he  gained ;  but  he  succeeded  in  the  end. 
The  Romans,  in  their  most  victorious  cam- 
paigns, almost  invariably  began  with  defeats. 
Moreau  used  to  be  compared  by  his  com- 
panions to  a  drum,  which  nobody  hears  of 
except  it  be  beaten. 

Wellington's  military  genius  was  per- 
fected by  encounter  with  difficulties  of  ap- 
parently the  most  overwhelming  character, 
but  which  only  served  to  move  his  resolu- 
tion, and  bring  out  more  prominently  his 
great  qualities  as  a  man  and  a  general.  So 
the  skilful  mariner  obtains  his  best  experi- 
ence amid  storms  and  tempests,  which  train 
him  to  self-reliance,  courage  and  the  highest 
discipline  ;  and  we  probably  owe  to  rough 
seas  and  wintry  nights  the  best  training  of 


our  race  of  seamen,  who   are  certainly  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 

In  this  way  your  native  ability  is  put  to 
the  test,  is  developed  and  grows  with  every 
new  effort.  But  be  sure  you  find  out  what 
you  are  fitted  for,  and,  if  you  have  a  talent 
for  any  one  thing,  this  points  out  your  life 
work.  This  is  what  William  A.  Hazel,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  did,  of  whom  we  will  give 
you  a  sketch. 

Distanced  All  Competitors. 

In  a  competition  with  nine  firms  for 
designs  for  windows  for  a  Catholic  Church 
in  Austin,  Minn.,  he  won  over  all  competi- 
tors. The  decision  and  the  award  for  putting 
in  the  stained  glass  windows  was  made  to  a 
company  in  St.  Paul  against  eight  other 
firms.  The  award  was  made  on  the  merits 
of  the  designs  alone,  as  the  cost  of  the  win- 
dows, ;$3,ooo,  was  specified.  Mr.  Hazel's 
designs  won,  and  the  salient  feature  of  his 
success  is  that  all  his  competitors  were  white 
men,  he  being  an  Afro-American  and  South- 
ern born. 

Mr.  Hazel,  however,  is  an  acknowledged 
artist  in  his  line  of  business  as  an  architect, 
decorator  and  designer,  and  this  success  is 
not  the  first  that  has  rewarded  his  skill  and 
conception  as  an  artist.  He  is  a  man  about 
forty  years  old,  handsome,  though  quite 
dark,  intelligent  and  accomphshed  in  manner 
and  well-educated. 

He  was  born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  He 
received  a  public  school  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
entered  the  service  of  a  Boston  architect  as 
office  boy.  He  took  a  liking  to  the  work 
and  soon  acquired  considerable  knowledge 
of  architectural  draughtsmanship.  His  work 
was  continued  with  leading  architects  in  New 
York  city,  and  on  returning  to  Boston  he 
took   up  the  study  of  decorative  art,  filling 
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the  position  of  designer  of  stained  glass  de- 
corations with  a  Boston  concern. 

Mr.  Hazel  has  written  considerable  upon 
the  subject  of  decorative  art,  having  read 
papers  before  the  Minneapolis  Society  of 
Fine  Arts  Class  in  Architecture  at  the  State 
University,  and  before  the  Minnesota  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Another  name  deserves  mention  as  an  il- 
lustration of  cultivating  one's  natural  ability. 
Granville  T.  Woods  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  April  23,  1856.  At  an  early  age  he 
learned  the  machinist  and  blacksmith  trades. 
He  secured  employment  on  a  Western  rail- 
road, and,  having  a  great  deal  of  leisure, 
took  up  the  study  of  electricity.  He  re- 
ceived two  years*  special  training  in  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering.  He  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the  "Induction  Telegraph,"  a 
system  for  communicating  to  and  from  mov- 
ing trains. 

Energy  of  Will. 

This  invention  cost  him  much  study,  and 
any  man  of  less  determination  and  persist- 
ency would  have  failed.  He  had  a  strong 
will,  and  was  bound  to  succeed,  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  ihat  energy  of  will — self- 
originating  force  is  the  soul  of  every  great 
character.  Where  it  is,  there  is  life  ;  where 
it  is  not,  there  is  faintness,  helplessness  and 
despondency.  "The  strong  man  and  the 
waterfall,"  says  the  proverb,  "  channel  their 
own  path."  The  energetic  leader  of  noble 
spirit  not  only  wins  a  way  for  himself,  but  car- 
ries others  with  him.  His  every  act  has  a 
personal  significance,  indicating  vigor,  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance,  and  unconsciously 
commands  respect,  admiration  and  homage. 
Such  intrepidity  of  character  characterized 
Luther,  Cromwell,  Washington,  Henry  Clay, 
Andrew  Jackson.  Pitt,  Wellington,  Frederick 
Douglass  and  all  great  leaders  of  men. 


"  I  am  convinced,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
describing  the  qualities  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  shortly  after  his 
death — "I  am  convinced  that  it  was  the 
force  of  will,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  deter- 
mination not  to  give  in,  that  enabled  him  to 
make  himself  a  model  for  all  of  us  who  yet 
remain  and  follow  him,  with  feeble  and  un- 
equal steps,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties; 
it  was  that  force  of  will  that  in  point  of  fact 
did  not  so  much  struggle  against  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age,  but  actually  repelled  them 
and  kept  them  at  a  distance." 

A   Successful  Attorney. 

Many  successful  Afro-Americans  might 
be  mentioned  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going statements.  One  is  Edward  H.  Morris, 
of  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
i860,  and  graduated  from  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  in  1878.  In  June,  1879,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar,  and  to  che 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  October, 
1885.  In  1 89 1  he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  and  in  1892  was  appointed 
Attorney  for  South  Chicago. 

His  progress  has  been  steady  and  con- 
stantly upward.  In  1 894  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  District  Attorney  for  Cook  County, 
111.  He  is  a  prominent  Odd  Fellow,  and 
was  a  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  two  terms. 

Another  example  is  found  in  Mr.  Charles 
Winter  Wood,  elocutionist,  tragedian  and 
Greek  scholar.  He  was  a  bootblack  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago,  when  his  dramatic  ability 
attracted  the  attention  of  Justice  Blume. 
Funds  were  secured  to  defray  his  expenses, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Beloit  College,  Wis., 
where  he  has  won  signal  honors.  He  grad- 
uated in  1895  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  Inter-Collegiate 
oratorical  contest  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  March 
15,  1895,  outranking  all  competitors. 
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SELF=DENIAL. 


I 


T  is  wonderful  how  this  one  thought  that 
things  cannot  be  saved,  that  they  must 
give  themselves  up,  runs  through 
everything.  Would  you  have  a  suc- 
cessful business  ?  It  will  cost  }'ou  care  and 
anxiety,  labor  and  capital ;  you  cannot  save 
yourself  Would  you  be  a  scholar?  It 
will  cost  you  the  closest  study  and  applica- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  many  a  headache  and 
weary  hour.  Would  you  be  a  fine  piano 
player?  It  will  cost  you  unremitting  prac- 
tice and  steady  perseverance  ;  and  even  then, 
perhaps,  you  will  feel  like  telling  people  that 
you  never  play.  Would  you  be  a  steno- 
grapher and  able  to  catch  the  burning 
thoughts  that  flow  from  the  lips  of  the 
orator  ?  Or,  would  you  be  the  orator  hold- 
ing listening  thousands  spellbound  ?  Your 
time,  your  effort,  your  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose alone  can  do  it.  There  must  always 
be  an  outlay.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
cost.  Sacrifice  is  the  grand  secret  of  success. 

"  Neither  Weary  nor  Thirsty." 

When  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great 
was  marching  against  Darius,  in  crossing 
the  deserts  they  often  suffered  more  for 
want  of  water  than  by  fatigue ;  many  of  the 
cavalry  were  unable  to  hold  out.  While 
they  were  upon  the  march  some  Macedon- 
ians had  filled  their  bottles  at  a  river,  and 
were  bringing  the  water  upon  mules.  These 
people,  seeing  Alexander  greatly  distressed 
with  thirst  (for  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  day), 
immediately  filled  a  helmet  with  water,  and 
presented  it  to  him. 

He  asked  them  to  whom  they  were  carry- 
ing it,  and  they  said  :  "  Our  sons  ;  but  if  our 
prince  does  but  live,  we  shall  get  other  chil- 
dren if  we  lose  them."     Upon  this   he  took 


the  helmet  in  his  hand  ;  but  looking  round, 
and  seeing  all  the  horsemen  bending  their 
heads,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  water, 
he  returned  it  without  drinking.  However, 
he  praised  the  people  that  offered  it,  and 
said  :  "  If  I  alone  drink,  these  good  men  will 
be  dispirited."  The  cavalry,  who  were  wit- 
nesses to  this  act  of  temperance  and  mag- 
nanimity, cried  out,  "  Let  us  march  !  We 
are  neither  weary  nor  thirsty,  nor  shall  we 
even  think  ourselves  mortal,  while  under  the 


Henry  T.  Willi a.ms. 
conduct  of  such  a  king."     At  the  same  time 
they  put  spurs  to   their  horses   and   dashed 
away  with  fresh  courage. 

Says  Atterbury-:  "A  good  man  not  only 
forbears  those  gratifications  which  are  for- 
bidden by  reason  and  religion,  but  even  re- 
strains himself  in  unforbidden  instances." 

Teach  self-denial,  and  make  its  practice 
pleasurable,  and  you  create  for  the  world  a 
destiny  more  sublime  than  ever  issued  from 
the  brain  of  the  wildest  dreamer. 
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In  what  other  way  than  by  rigid  self- 
denial  and  hard  work  could  Richard  B. 
Harrison  ever  have  achieved  his  fame  ?  He 
is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  Afro-American 
dramatic  reader  living.  He  was  born  in 
London,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
in  September,  iS64,and  there  went  to  school 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  At  that 
time  he,  with  his  parents,  moved  to  Detroit. 
Mich.,  and  soon  after  he  began  the  study  of 
elocution  under  Mrs.  Mollie  Lambert,  of  the 
Detroit  Training  School.  After  several 
years'  5tutl>-  under  Mrs.  Lambert,  he  took 
up  his  dramatic  work  under  Prof.  Edward 
Weitzel. 

A   Weil-Known    Musician. 

With  equal  force  is  self-denying  culture 
and  severe  training  seen  in  the  enviable 
record  made  by  one  of  our  race,  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Williams,  the  celebrated  composer  of 
music  and  band  instructor.  He  has  achieved 
great  success  as  a  performer  on  the  violin, 
double  bass  and  the  cornet.  His  first  great 
triumph  was  at  the  Coliseum  in  Boston,  when 
he  attracted  much  notice  by  the  successful 
rendition  of  a  very  difficult  movement  on  the 
double  bass. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Boston,  August 
13,  18 1 3,  and  began  the  study  of  the  violin 
at  the  early  age  of  seven.  His  great  success 
is  almost  entirely  due  to  his  own  persever- 
ance and  native  ability.  As  a  composer  his 
works  are  full  of  soothing  melody,  and  these 
were  often  rendered  by  the  band  of  the  cele- 
brated P.  S.  Gilmore. 

You  see  what  can  be  done  by  rigid  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice.  Says  Robert  Hall  : 
"  The  opportunities  of  making  great  sacri- 
fices for  the  good  of  mankind  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  he  who  remains  inactive  till 


it  is  in  his  power  to  confer  signal  benefits  or 
yield  important  services  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  incurring  the  doom  of  the  slothful  servant. 
It  is  the  preference  of  duty  to  inclination  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  life,  it  is  the  practice 
of  self-denial  in  a  thousand  little  instances, 
which  forms  the  truest  test  of  character,  and 
secures  the  honor  and  the  reward  of  those 
who  live  not  to  themselves." 

It  is  the  same  story  always  ;  only  by  self- 
denying  labor  and  close  application  have 
those  immortal  men  risen  to  honor  and 
power,  who  have  blessed  their  race,  and  are 
remembered  for  achievements  both  good  and 
great.  Says  Sir  Walter  Scott :  "  There 
never  did  and  never  will  exist  anything  per- 
manently noble  and  excellent  in  a  character 
which  was  a  stranger  to  the  exercise  of  reso- 
lute self-denial." 

How  to  Double  Pleasures. 

But  if  there  were  no  such  consideration: 
as  the  good  effect  which  self-denial  has  upon 
the  sense  of  other  men  towards  us,  it  is  of 
all  qualities  the  most  desirable  for  the  agree- 
able disposition  in  which  it  places  our  own 
minds.  I  cannot  tell  what  better  to  say  of 
it  than  that  it  is  the  very  contrary  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  that  modesty  allays  all  those  pas- 
sions and  inquietudes  to  which  that  vice 
exposes  us. 

He  that  is  moderate  in  his  wishes,  from 
reason  and  choice,  and  not  resigned  from 
sourness,  distate  or  disappointment,  doubles 
all  the  pleasures  of  his  life.  The  air,  the 
season,  a  sunshiny  day,  or  a  fair  prospect, 
are  instances  of  happiness ;  and  that  which 
he  enjoys  in  common  with  all  the  world  (by 
his  exemption  from  the  enchantments  by 
which  all  the  world  are  bewitched),  affords, 
him  uncommon  benefits. 


The  Proper  Conduct  of  Life 

THE   ART    OF    PLEASING 
i\)e    irue  Lady  ar)cl    it)e    True  Ger)bleiT)ar) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Manners  Make  the  Man." 


,OOD  MANNERS  are  so  important 
that  the  world  has  long  had  the  pro- 
verb that "  Manners  Make  the  Man." 
A  person  may  be  highly  gifted  and  well- 
educated,  yet  if  destitute  of  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing, all  other  accomplishments  will  be  of 
little  account  Success  in  life  depends  much 
upon  appearance  and  deportment 

According  to  Swift,  good  manners  are  the 
art  of  making  those  people  with  whom  we 
converse  feel  at  ease.  Persons  of  refinement 
and  generous  impulses  always  endeavor  to 
render  themselves  agreeable  to  those  in  whose 
company  they  are  destined  to  travel  in  the 
journey  of  life.  They  are  no  more  eager  to 
gain  pleasure  for  themselves,  than  to  bestow 
it  upon  others. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  so  simple,  that  it 
requires  nothing  more  than  the  constant  de- 
sire to  please  in  all  our  words  and  actions ; 
and  the  practice  of  it  can  neither  wound  a 
man's  esteem,  nor  be  prejudicial  to  his  wel- 
feire  in  ?ny  possible  situation. 

Though  this  be  true,  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
art  of  pleasing.  Each  individual  is  so  zeal- 
ous to  promote  his  own  pleasure  as  to  be 
liable  to  forget  that  his  neighbor  has  claims 
equal  to  his  own.     Every  man  who  enters 


into  society  gives  up,  for  the  time,  many  of 
his  peculiar  rights,  and  forms  part  of  an 
association  met  together,  not  for  the  particu- 
lar gratification  of  any  one,  but  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  whole  company. 

All  the  elements  which  form  a  good  and 
attractive  character  are  essential  to  the  art 
of  pleasing.  In  business  afeirs,  we  delight 
to  deal  with  men  in  whom  we  can  place 
confidence,  and  in  whom  we  find  integ- 
rity ;  truth  is  so  naturally  pleasing  that  we 
derive  great  satisfaction  from  an  honest 
character.  "  Should  you  be  suspected  (says 
Chesterfield)  of  injustice,  malignity,  perfidy, 
lying,  etc.,  all  the  graces  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  will  never  procure  you  esteem, 
friendship  and  respect." 

The  first  of  requisites  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  the  chief  in  giving  pleasure 
to  those  with  whom  we  associate,  is  inviol 
able  sincerity  of  heart 

Acknowledged  sincerity  always  gives  the 
same  ornament  to  character  that  modesty 
does  to  manners.  It  would  abmidantly  atone 
for  ridiculous  ceremonies,  or  false  and  un 
meaning  professions;  and  it  would  in  no 
respect  diminish  the  lustre  of  a  noble  bear- 
ing, or  the  perfection  of  an  elegant  address. 

Modesty,    however,    is    not    inconsistent 
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with  firmness  and  dignity  of  character ;  it 
arises  rather  from  the  knowledge  of  our  im- 
perfection compared  with  a  certain  standard, 
than  from  conscious  ignorance  of  what  we 
ought  to  know.  The  well-bred  man  feels 
at  ease  in  all  companies,  is  modest  without 
Deing  bashful,  and  self-possessed  without 
being  forward. 

A  Well  Stored  Mind. 

A  man  possessing  the  amiable  virtues  is 
still  farther  prepared  to  please,  by  having  in 
his  own  mind  a  perpetual  fund  of  information 
and  entertainment.  He  can  easily  conceal 
thoughts  which  it  would  be  in  bad  taste 
to  avow,  and  he  is  not  anxious  to  display 
virtues  which  might  be  distasteful  to  his 
companions. 

To  possess  a  correct  and  enlightened  under- 
standing, and  a  fund  of  rational  knowledge,  is 
a  chief  ingredient  in  the  art  ot  pleasing. 
With  modesty  and  tact  we  should  be  able  to 
make  ourselves  agreeable  to  those  with  whom 
we  have  occasion  to  associate. 

The  faculty  of  communicating  ideas  is  pe- 
culiar to  man,  and  the  pleasure  wlr'ch  he 
derives  from  their  interchange  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  his  blessings.  Man- 
kind are  formed  with  numberless  wants,  and 
with  a  mutual  power  of  assisting  each  other. 
It  is  a  beautiful  and  happy  part  of  the  same 
perfect  plan,  that  they  are  likewise  formed  to 
delight  in  each  other's  company,  and  in  the 
mutual  interchange  of  their  thoughts. 

The  different  species  of  communication,  in 
a  highly  polished  age,  are  as  numerous  as  the 
different  ranks,  employments  and  occupa- 
tions of  men ;  and  indeed  the  knowledge 
which  men  wish  to  communicate  often  takes 
its  tinge  from  their  peculiar  professions  or 
occupations. 

Adapt  Yourself  to  Your  Company. 

Thus  commercial  men  delight  to  talk  of 
their  trade,  and  of  business  affairs;  men  of 


pleasure,  who  wish  merely  to  vary  or  quicken 
their  amusements,  are  in  conversation  light, 
trifling,  and  insincere ;  and  the  literati  de- 
light to  dwell  on  new  books,  learned  men, 
and  important  discoveries  in  science  and  arts  J 
But  as  the  different  classes  ot  men  will  fre  ' 
quently  meet  together,  all  parties  must  sc 
act,  as  to  combine  the  useful  and  agreeable, 
and  thereby  be  able  to  give  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  their  associates. 

Attention  to  these  principles  will  enable 
the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of  learn- 
ing to  derive  mutual  advantige  from  their 
different  qualifications.  With  due  attention 
to  such  ideas,  we  proceed  to  mention  the 
kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  most  fitted 
for  conversation.  Those  who  wish  to  please 
should  particularly  endeavor  to  be  informed 
on  subjects  most  generally  mentioned.  An 
accurate  or  extensive  knowledge  on  learned 
subjects  is  by  no  means  sufficient ;  we  must 
also  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life. 

Value  of  Practical  Knowledfjc. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  of  govern- 
ments, of  history,  of  public  characters,  and  of 
the  springs  which  put  the  great  and  the  little 
actions  of  the  world  in  motion,  which  gives 
real  pleasure  and  rational  instruction.  The 
knowledge  wlrich  we  communicate  must  in 
some  shape  be  interesting  to  those  to  whoni 
we  communicate  it.  It  should  also  be  of 
such  importance,  as  to  elevate  the  thoughts 
somewhat  above  the  actions  of  the  narrow 
circle  formed  in  our  own  immediate  nei^h- 
borhood. 

On  this  account  it  is  recommended  by  ata 
author  who  fully  knew  mankind,  as  a  maxini 
of  great  importance  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  private  character  ok 
those  men,  who,  from  their  station  or  theii 
actions,  are  making  their  mark  in  the  world 
We  naturally  wish  to  see  such  men  in  theil 
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retired  and  undisguised  moments;  and  he 
who  can  gratify  us  is  highly  acceptable. 
History  of  all  kinds,  fitly  introduced,  and  occa- 
sionally embellished  with  pleasing  anecdotes, 
h  an  important  part  of  our  entertainment  in 
the  intercourse  of  life.  This  is  imparting  in- 
'.tniction,  without  exciting  much  envy;  it 
depends  on  memory,  and  memory  is  one  of 
those  talents  the  possession  of  which  we  least 
grudge  to  our  neighbor. 

Knowledge  of  Human  Nature. 

Our  knowledge  of  history,  at  the  same 
time,  must  not  appear  in  long  and  tedious 
details ;  but  in  apt  and  well-chosen  allusions, 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  particular  subject 
of  conversation.  But  the  knowledge  most 
necessary  is  that  of  the  human  heart  This 
is  acquired  by  constant  observation  of  the 
manners  and  maxims  of  the  world,  connect- 
ed with  that  which  passes  in  our  own  minds. 
This  leads  us  from  the  common  details  of 
conduct,  from  slander  and  defamation,  to  the 
sources  and  principles  of  action,  and  enables 
us  to  enter  into  what  may  be  called  the  phil- 
osophy of  conversation. 

By  this  means  constant  materials  are  sup- 
plied for  free,  easy,  and  spirited  communica- 
tion. The  restraints  which  are  imposed  on 
mankind,  either  from  what  their  own  charac- 
ter may  suffer,  or  from  the  apprehension  of 
giving  offense  to  others,  are  entirely  taken 
off,  and  they  have  a  sufl&cient  quantity  of 
current  coin  for  all  the  common  purposes  of 
life. 

Another  very  important  requisite  in  the  art 
0f  pleasing  is  graceful  and  easy  manners.  Lord 
Chesterfield  indeed  considers  these  as  the  most 
essential  and  important  part;  as  if  the  dia- 
mond received  its  whole  value  froqj  the 
polish.  But  though  he  is  unquestionably 
mistaken,  there  is  yet  a  certain  sweetness  of 
manners  which  is  particularly  engaging  in 
our  intercourse  wdth  the  world.     This  consti- 
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tutes  the  character  which  the  French,  unde 
the  appellation  of  I'aimaAle^  so  much  tall 
of,  and  so  justly  value. 

A  "Wiuning  Manner. 

This  is  not  so  easily  described  as  felL  \\ 
is  the  compound  result  of  different  things 
not  a  servility  of  manners,  but  affability 
courtesy,  and  an  air  of  softness  in  the  coun 
tenance,  gesture,  and  expression,  equally 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  per- 
son you  converse  with.  This  is  particularly 
to  be  studied  when  we  are  obliged  to  refuse 
a  favor  asked  of  us,  or  to  say  what  in  itself 
cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  the  person  to 
whom  we  say  it  It  is  then  the  necessary 
gilding  of  a  disagreeable  pill.  But  this, 
which  may  be  called  th'^  suaviter  -i.t  modo^ 
would  degenerate  and  sink  into  a  mean  and 
timid  complaisance  and  passiveness,  if  not 
supported  by  firmness  and  dignity  of  charac* 
ter.  Hence  the  Latin  sentence,  suaviter  in 
modo^  fortiter  in  re  (suavity  of  manner,  with 
firmness  in  acting),  becomes  a  useful  and 
important  maxim  in  life. 

Genuine  easy  manners  result  from  a  con- 
stant attention  to  the  relations  of  persons, 
things,  times,  and  places.  When  we  con- 
verse with  one  greatly  our  superior,  we  arc 
to  be  as  easy  and  unembarrassed  as  with  oui 
equals;  yet  every  look,  word,  and  action, 
should  imply,  without  any  kind  of  servile 
flattery,  the  greatest  respect  In  mixed  com- 
panies, with  our  equals,  greater  ease  and 
liberty  are  allowed ;  but  they  too  have  their 
proper  limits.  There  is  a  social  respect  neo 
essary.  Our  words,  gestures,  and  attitudeai 
have  a  greater  degree  of  latitude,  though  noS 
an  unbounded  one. 

Now,  this  ease  of  carriage  and  behavioi 
which  is  exceedingly  engaging,  widely  differs 
from  negligence  and  inattention,  and  by  no 
means  implies  that  one  may  do  whatever  he 
pleases ;  it  only  means  that  one  is  not  to  be 
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»tifF,  formal,  or  embarrassed,  disconcerted 
and  diffident ;  but  it  requires  ^eat  attention 
to,  and  a  scrupulous  observation  of,  what 
the  French  call  /es  bienfeances ;  a  word  which 
implies  "decorum,  good  breeding,  and  pro- 
priety." Whatever  we  ought  to  do,  is  to  be 
done  with  ease  and  unconcern ;  whatever  is 
biproper,  must  not  be  done  at  all.  In  mixed 
X)mpanies,  also,  different  ages  and  sexes  are 
o  be  differently  addressed.  Although  we 
ire  to  be  respectful  toward  all,  old  age  par- 
ticularly requires  to  be  treated  with  a  degxee 
of  deference  and  regard.  It  is  a  good  gen- 
eral rule,  to  accustom  ourselves  to  have  a 
kind  feeling  to  every  thing  connected  with 
man;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  we  shall 
icldom  err  in  the  application.  The  inward 
feeling  will  appear  in  the  outward  conduct. 
Do  not  be  Forward. 

Another  important  point  in  decorum  is, 
not  to  thrust  our  own  present  humor  and  dis- 
position indiscriminately  against  everybody, 
but  to  observe  and  adopt  theirs.  And  if  we 
cannot  find  one  of  similar  humor  and 
disposition,  it  is  necessary  to  single  out  those 
to  converse  with  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
humor  the  nearest  to  our  own.  Peremptori- 
ness  and  conceit,  especially  in  young  peo- 
ple, is  contrary  to  good  breeding:  they 
should  seldom  seem  to  dissent,  and  always 
use  some  softening  mitigating  expression. 

There  is  a  decorum  also  with  regard  to 
people  of  the  lowest  degree;  a  gentleman 
observes  it  with  his  coachman,  and  even 
indeed  with  the  beggar  in  the  street  He 
considers  them  as  objects  of  compassion,  not 
of  insult;  he  speaks  to  neither  in  a  harsh 
tone,  bnt  corrects  the  one  gently,  and  refuses 
the  other  with  humanity. 

The  following  observations  perhaps  con- 
tain the  sum  of  the  art  of  pleasing : 

I.  A  fixed  and  habitual  resolution  of  en- 
deavoring to  please  will  seldom  fail  of  effect. 


and  its  effect  will  every  day  becoii:e  more 
visible  as  this  habit  increases  in  strength. 

2.  This  resolution  must  be  regulated  by  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  good  sense. 

3.  It  is  a  maxim  of  almost  general  appli- 
cation,  that  what  pleases  us  in  another  wiU 
also  please  others  in  us. 

4.  A  constant  and  habitual  attention  to 
the  different  dispositions  of  mankind,  to  theii 
ruling  passions,  and  to  their  peculiar  or  oc- 
casional humors,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

5.  A  man  who  would  please  must  possess 
a  firm,  equal,  and  steady  temper.     And, 

6.  An  easy  and  graceful  manner,  as  dis- 
tant from  bashfulness  on  the  one  hand  as 
from  impudence  on  the  other.  "He  who 
thinks  himself  sure  of  pleasing  (says  Lord 
Chesterfield),  and  he  who  despairs  of  it,  are 
equally  sure  to  fail."  And  he  is  undoubtedly 
right  The  one,  by  his  assuming  vanity,  is 
inattentive  to  the  means  of  pleasing ;  and  the 
other,  from  fear,  is  rendered  incapable  ol 
employing  them. 

Necessity  of  Observing-  Etiquette. 

Politeness  is  one  of  those  advantages 
which  we  never  estimate  rightly  but  by  the 
inconvenience  of  its  loss.  Its  influence  upon 
the  manners  is  constant  and  uniform,  so  that, 
like  an  equal  motion,  it  escapes  perception. 
Yet  the  difference  between  a  polite  person 
and  one  who  is  impolite  is  very  marked. 
Those  who  do  not  possess  good  breeding  are 
not  apt  to  understand  its  importance  and 
worth. 

But  as  sickness  shows  us  the  value  of  ease, 
a  little  familiarity  with  those  who  were  never 
taught  to  contribute  to  the  gratification  oi 
others,  but  regulate  their  behavior  merely  by 
their  own  will,  will  soon  evince  the  necessitv 
of  established  modes  and  formalities  to  the 
happiness  and  quiet  of  common  life. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient without  the  supplemental  laws  of  good- 
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breeding,  to  secure  freedom  from  degenera- 
ting into  rudeness,  or  self-esteem  from  swell- 
ing into  insolence ;  a  thousand  incivilities  may 
be  committed,  and  a  thousand  offices  neg- 
lected, without  any  remorse  of  conscience, 
or  reproach  from  reason. 

The  true  effect  of  genuine  politeness  seems 
to  be  ease  and  hence  pleasure.  The  power 
of  delighting  must  be  conferred  by  nature, 
and  cannot  be  delivered  by  precept,  or  ob- 
tained by  imitation ;  but  though  it  be  the 
privilege  of  a  very  small  number  to  ravish  and 
to  charm,  all  persons  may  hope  by  rules  and 
caution  not  to  give  offence,  and  may,  there- 
fore, by  the  help  of  good-breeding,  enjoy  the 
kindness  of  their  fellows,  though  they  should 
have  no  claim  to  higher  distinction. 

Keep  Self  in  the  BarCksrround. 

The  universal  axiom  from  which  flow  all 
the  formalities  which  custom  has  established 
in  civilized  nations  is.  That  no  man  shall  give 
any  preference  to  himself- — a  rule  so  com- 
prehensive that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
mind  to  imagine  an  incivility,  without  sup- 
posing this  rule  to  be  broken. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place,  some 
particular  modes  of  the  ceremonial  part  of 
good-breeding,  which  being  arbitrary  and 
accidental,  can  be  learned  only  by  residence 
and  conversation;  such  are  the  forms  of 
salutation,  the  different  gradations  of  rever- 
ence, and  all  the  adjustments  of  place  and 
precedence.  These,  however,  may  be  often 
violated  without  offence,  if  it  be  sufficiently 
evident,  that  neither  malice  nor  pride  con- 
tributed to  the  failure ;  but  will  not  atone, 
however  rigidly  observed,  for  insolence,  or 
petulance. 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part 
of  mankind,  less  real  and  rational  good-breed- 
ing, than  among  those  v/ho  have  passed  their 
time  in  paying  and  receiving  visits,  in  frequent- 
kig  public  entertainments,  in  studying  the 


exact  measures  of  ceremony,  and  in  watching 
all  the  variations  of  fashionable  courtesy. 

They  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may 
be  at  the  door  of  an  acquaintance,  how  many 
steps  they  must  attend  him  towards  the  gate, 
and  what  interval  should  pass  before  his 
visit  is  returned ;  but  seldom  extend  theii 
care  beyond  the  exterior  and  unessential  parts 
of  civility,  nor  refuse  their  own  vanity  any 
gratification,  however  expensive  to  the  quiet 
of  another. 

To  love  all  men  is  our  duty,  so  far  as 
it  includes  a  general  habit  of  benevolence, 
and  readiness  for  occasional  kindness ;  but  to 
love  all  equally  is  impossible ;  at  least  impos- 
sible without  the  extinction  of  those  passions 
which  now  produce  all  our  pains  and  all  oui 
pleasures,  and  without  the  disuse,  if  not  the 
abolition,  of  some  of  our  faculties,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears  in 
apathy  and  indifference. 

The  necessities  of  our  condition  require  a 
thousand  offices  of  tenderness,  which  mert 
regard  for  the  species  will  never  dictate. 
Every  man  has  frequent  grievances  which 
only  the  solicitude  of  friendship  will  discovei 
and  remedy,  and  which  would  remain  for 
ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty  mass  of  human 
calamity,  were  it  only  surveyed  by  the  eye  of 
general  benevolence,  equally  attentive  to  every 
misery. 

Always  be  in  a  Good  Humor. 

Good-humor  may  be  defined  a  habit  of 
being  pleased ;  a  constant  and  perennial  soft- 
ness of  manner,  easiness  of  approach,  and 
suavity  of  disposition  ;  like  that  which  every 
man  perceives  in  himself,  when  the  fiisi 
transports  of  new  felicity  have  subsided,  and 
his  thoughts  are  only  kept  in  motion  by  a 
slow  succession  of  soft  impulses.  Good 
humor  is  a  state  between  gaiety  and  uncon 
cern,  the  act  or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  leis 
ure  to  regard  the  gratification  of  another. 
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It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever 
they  aspire  to  please,  they  are  required  to  be 
merry,  and  to  show  the  gladness  of  their 
souls  by  flights  of  pleasantr>',  and  bursts  of 
laughter.  But  though  these  men  may  be 
for  a  time  heard  with  applause  and  admira- 
tion, they  seldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy 
them  a  little,  and  then  retire  to  easiness  and 
good  humor,  as  the  eye  gazes  awhile  on  an 
eminence  glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon 
turns  achlisg  away  to  verdure  and  flowers. 

Gaiety  is  to  good  humor  as  animal  per- 
fmnes  to  vegetable  fragrance ;  the  one  over- 
powers weak  spirits,  and  the  other  recreates 
and  revives  them.  Gaiety  seldom  fails  to 
give  some  disgust;  the  hearers  either  strain 
their  faculties  to  accompany  its  outbursts,  or 
are  left  behind  in  envy  and  despair.  Good 
humor  boasts  no  faculties  which  every  one 
does  not  believe  to  be  in  his  own  power,  and 
pleases  principally  by  not  offending. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  certain  way 
to  give  any  man  pleasure  is  to  persuade  him 
that  you  receive  pleasure  from  him,  to  en- 
courage him  to  freedom  and  confidence,  and 
to  avoid  any  such  appearance  of  superiority 
9S  may  overbear  and  depress  him.  We  see 
many  that  by  this  art  only,  spend  their  days 
in  the  midst  of  caresses,  invitations,  and 
civilities;  and  without  any  extraordinary 
qualities  or  attainments,  are  the  universal 
fevorites  of  both  sexes,  and  certainly  find  a 
friend  in  every  place.  The  darlings  and 
fevorites  of  the  world  are  generally  those  who 
excite  neither  jealousy  nor  fear,  and  are 
30t  considered  as  candidates  for  any  eminent 
iegree  of  reputation,  but  content  themselves 
tvith    common    accomplishments,  and    en- 


deavor rather  to  solicit  good  will  than  tc  raise 
esteem ;  therefore,  in  assemblies  and  placi..-  of 
resort,  it  seldom  fails  to  happen,  that  though 
at  the  entrance  of  some  particular  person, 
every  face  brightens  with  gladness,  and  every 
hand  is  extended  in  salutation,  yet  if  you 
pursue  him  beyond  the  first  exchange  o:; 
civilities,  you  will  find  him  of  only  ordinar}' 
importance,  and  welcome  to  the  company 
as  one  by  whom  all  conceive  themselves 
admired,  and  with  whom  any  one  is  at 
liberty  to  amuse  himself  when  he  can  find 
no  other  auditor  or  companion.  He  can 
place  all  at  ease  if  he  will  hear  a  jest  with- 
out criticism,  and  a  narrative  without  con- 
tradiction, laugh  at  every  wit,  and  yield  to 
every  disputer. 

There  are  many  whose  vanity  always  in- 
clines them  to  associate  with  those  from 
whom  they  have  no  reason  to  fear  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  there  are  times  in  which  the  Vv-ise 
and  the  knowing  are  willing  to  receive  praise 
without  the  labor  of  deserving  it.  They  are 
pleased  with  the  appreciation  bestowed  by 
others  when  no  great  effort  is  made  to  obtain 
it  All  therefore  are  at  some  hour  or  another 
fond  of  companions  whom  they  can  entertain 
upon  easy  terms,  and  who  will  relieve  them 
from  solitude,  without  condemning  them  to 
vigilance  and  caution.  We  are  most  inclined 
to  love  when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he 
that  encourages  us  to  please  ourselves,  will  not 
be  long  without  preference  in  our  affection  to 
those  whose  learning  holds  us  at  the  distance 
of  pupils,  or  whose  wit  calls  all  attention  from 
us,  and  leaves  us  -without  importance  and 
without  regard.  We  dislike  to  be  placed  ir 
such  unpleasant  contrast  with  others. 
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The  True  Lady. 


N  AGREEABLE,  modest,  and  digni- 
fied bearing  is,  in  the  younger  period 
of  a  woman's  existence,  almost  like 
ft  dower  to  her.  Whatever  may  be  the  tran- 
sient craze  and  fashion  of  the  day,  that  which 
is  amiable,  graceful,  and  true  in  taste,  will 
always  please  the  majority  of  the  world.  A 
S^oung  lady,  properly  so  called,  should  not 
require  to  have  allowances  made  for  her. 
Well  brought  up,  her  address  should  be 
polite  and  gentle,  and  it  will,  soon  after  her 
incroduction  to  society,  become  easy  "  to  be 
civil  with  ease." 

On  first  being  introduced  to  any  stranger, 
there  is  no  insincerity  in  the  display  of  a 
:«rtain  pleasure.  We  are  advised  by  Wil- 
jerforce  to  give  our  good-will,  at  first,  on 
easehold.  To  the  elder,  a  deferential  bow 
narks  the  wel!  brought  up  girl.  She  must 
lot  receive  her  new  acquamtance  with  a 
lysteric  laugh,  such  as  I  have  seen  whole 
amilies  prone  to ;  neither  must  she  look 
leavy,  draw  down  her  mouth,  and  appear  as 
f  she  did  not  care  for  her  new  acquaintance ; 
lor  must  she  look  at  once  over  the  dress 
>f  tlie  person  introduced  as  if  taking  an  in- 
ventory of  it ;  nor  appear  hurried,  as  if  glad 
;o  get  away  on  the  first  break  in  the  conver- 
iation.  She  must  give  due  attention,  or 
■easonable  time  to  perfect  the  introduction, 
D  a  certain  extent  Volubility  is  to  be 
ivoided;  to  overpower  with  a  volley  of 
i^ords  is  more  cruel  than  kind;  the  words 
ihould  be  gently  spoken,  not  drawled,  and 
iie  voice  loud  enough  to  be  caught  easily, 
mt  always  in  an  undertone  to  the  power  of 
voice  allotted  by  nature. 


Some  persons  appear  to  go  to  the  vttiy 

extreme,  and  deafen  you ;  they  may  speak  tbr, 
words  of  wisdom,  but  you  wish  them  dumb. 
Others  mumble  so  that  you  are  forced  con- 
tinually to  express  your  total  inability  to 
follow  the  drift  of  their  remarks;  others 
drawl  so  that  you  feel  that  life  is  not  long 
enough  for  such  acquaintance.  All  these 
are  habits  to  be  conquered  in  youth. 
Be  Natural. 

Avoid,  especially,  affectation.  It  was  once 
in  fashion.  Some  ladies  put  it  on  with  their 
dresses ;  others,  by  a  long  practice,  were  suC" 
cessful  in  making  it  habitual.  It  became 
what  was  called  their  manner.  Sophia  ha:; 
a  manner;  it  is  not  affectation,  "it  is  hei 
manner,  only  manner."  Affectation  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  fashion,  and  like  many  other 
bygone  peculiarities,  one  sees  it  only  in  vulgar 
society. 

There  is  a  way  also  of  looking  that  must 
be  regulated.  The  audacious  stare  is  odious ; 
the  sly,  oblique,  impenetrable  look  is  unsatis- 
factory. Softly  and  kindly  should  the  eyes 
be  raised  to  those  of  the  speaker,  and  only 
withdrawn  when  the  speech,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  concluded.  Immediate  intimacy  and  a 
familiar  manner  are  worse  than  the  glum  look 
with  which  some  young  ladies  have  a  habit  o^ 
regarding  their  fellow  mortals.  There  is  alsc:; 
a  certain  dignity  of  manners  necessary  t». 
make  even  the  most  superior  persons  re- 
spected.  This  dignity  can  hardly  be  .v- 
sumed;  it  cannot  be  taught;  it  must  be  im 
result  of  intrinsic  qualities,  aided  by  a  knowl- 
edge very  much  overlooked  in  modern  edu- 
cation— "the   knowledge   how  to  behave.^' 
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It  13  distinct  from  pretension,  which  is  about 
the  worst  feature  of  bad  manners,  and  creates 
nothing  but  disgust  A  lady  should  be  equal 
to  every  occasion.  Her  politeness,  her  equa- 
xiimity,  her  presence  of  mind,  should  attend 
•ler  to  the  court  and  to  the  cottage. 

Be  Amiable. 

Neither  should  private  vexations  be  allowed 
to  act  upon  her  manners,  either  in  her  own 
house  or  in  those  of  others.  If  unfit  for  so- 
ciety', let  her  refrain  from  entering  it  If  she 
enters  it,  ht  her  remember  that  every  one  is 
expected  to  add  something  to  the  genaral 
stock  of  pleasure  or  improvement  The 
slight  self-command  required  by  good  society 
is  often  beneficial  both  to  the  temper  and 
spirits. 

One  great  discredit  to  the  present  day  is 
the  "  loud  young  lady."  She  is  the  hoyden 
of  the  old  comedies,  without  the  indelicacy 
of  that  character.  An  avowed  flirt,  she  does 
not  scruple  to  talk  of  her  conquests,  real  or 
imaginary.  You  may  know  her  by  her 
phrases.  She  talks  of  "the  men,"  of  such 
and  such  "a  charmer."  She  does  not  mind, 
but  rather  prefers  sitting  with  "the  men" 
when  they  are  smoking ;  she  -ides  furiously, 
and  plays  billiards.  But  it  is  in  her  marked 
antagonism  to  her  own  sex  that  the  "loud" 
young  lady  is  perceptible.  She  shuts  up 
her  moral  perceptions,  and  sees  neither 
beauty  nor  talent  in  her  own  sex.  With  all 
this  she  is  often  violently  confident,  and  calls 
all  idiots  who  differ  from  her  in — I  can  scarcely 
say  her  opinions — but  rather  her  prejudices. 

By  degrees,  the  assumption  of  assurance 
which  has  had  its  source  in  bad  taste,  be- 
comes real;  a  hard,  bold  look,  a  free  tongue, 
and  above  all,  the  latitude  of  manner  shown 
to  her  by  the  other  sex,  and  allowed  by  her, 
show  that  the  inward  characteristics  have 
followed  the  outward,  and  that  she  is  become 
insensible  to  all  that  she  has  lost  of  feminine 


charm,  and  gained  in  effrontery.  For  the 
instant  a  woman  loses  the  true  feminine 
t>'pe,  she  parts  from  half  her  influence.  The 
coquette  is  flattered,  admired  openly,  but 
secretly  condemned.  Many  a  plain  woman 
has  gained  and  kept  a  heart  by  being  merely 
womanly  and  gentle.  In  one  respect,  how 
ever,  the  flirt  may  console  herself;  her  flirta 
tions  are  as  fearless  as  her  expressions ;  they 
do  little  harm  to  any  but  herself.  Broken 
hearts  have  not  to  turn  reproachfully  to  loud 
high-spirited,  overbearing  women,  "jolly 
girls,"  as  they  are  styled  ;  "chaff^'  in  which 
they  delight  as  often  offends  as  amuses.  To 
gain  an  empire  over  the  affections  of  others, 
there  must  be  somewhat  of  sentiment  or 
sympathy  in  the  nature  of  woman.  Your 
loud,  boastful,  positive  young  lady,  will  never 
be  remembered  with  a  soft  interest,  unless 
there  be,  perchance,  some  soft  touch  in  hei 
that  redeems  her  from  hardness. 

Flirtation. 

With  regard  to  flirtation,  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  limit  whete  the  predilection  of  the 
moment  becomes  the  more  tender  and  seri- 
ous feeling,  and  flirtation  sobers  into  a  more 
honorable  form  of  devoted  attention. 

We  all  dread  for  our  daughters  imprudent 
and  harrassing  attachments ;  let  it  not,  how- 
ever,  be  supposed  tliat  long  practiced  flirta- 
tions are  without  their  evil  effects  on  the 
character  and  manners.  They  excite  and 
amuse,  but  they  also  exhaust  the  spirit 
They  expose  women  to  censure  and  to  mis^ 
construction;  that  is  their  least  evil;  they 
destroy  the  charm  of  her  manners  and  tht 
simplicity  of  her  heart.  Yet  the  coquette 
clings  to  flirtation  of  the  type  of  her  class; 
it  is  the  privilege  of  that  social  instinct 
which  enables  one  flirt  to  discover  and  find 
out  another.  She  glories  in  number.  Where 
a  rival  has  slain  her  thousands,  she  has  over- 
thrown her  tens  of  thousands.     She  forgets 
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thai,  with  every  successive  flirtation,  one 
charm  after  another  disappears,  like  the 
petals  from  a  fiading  rose,  until  all  the  de- 
liciousness  of  a  fresh  and  pure  character  is 
lost  in  the  destructive  sport.  On  all  these 
points  a  woman  should  take  a  high  tone  in 
ihe  beginning  of  her  life.  It  is  sure  to  be 
sufl&ciently  lowered  as  time  goes  on.  She 
loses,  too,  that  sort  of  tact  which  prevents 
her  from  discerning  when  she  has  gone  too 
far,  and  the  forward  young  lady  becomes  the 
hardened  and  practiced  flirt,  against  whom 
all  men  are  on  their  guard. 

Substantial  Virtues. 

Says  a  well-known  English  author :  "  It  is 
true  that,  in  comparing  the  present  day  with 
former  times,  we  must  take  into  account, 
when  we  praise  the  models  of  more  chivalric 
days,  that  we  know  only  the  best  specimens ; 
the  interior  life  of  the  middle  classes  is  veiled 
from  us  by  the  mist  of  ages.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
deduced  from  biography,  as  well  as  from  the 
testimony  of  the  poets  and  dramatists,  that 
there  was,  before  the  Restoration,  a  sort  of 
halo  around  young  women  of  delicacy  and 
good  breeding,  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to 
the  more  retired  lives  that  they  led,  but  more 
to  the  remnants  of  that  fast-departing  senti- 
ment of  chivalrous  respect  which  youth  and 
beauty  inspired.  Then  came  the  upsetting 
demoralization  of  the  Restoration,  when  all 
prudent  fathers  kept  their  daughters  from 
court,  and  only  the  bold  and  unrefined  re- 
mained to  furnish  chronicles  for  De  Gram- 
mont;  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the 
young  women  of  England  by  his  pictures. 
The  character  of  English  ladies  rose  again 
to  a  height  of  moral  elevation  during  the 
placid  and  well-conducted  rule  of  Anne,  and 
continued,  as  far  as  related  to  single  women, 
10  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  country. 
Even  now,  when  the  reckless  flirtation,  loud 
voices,  unamusing  jokes,  which  are  comprised 


under  the  odious  term  'chaff,'  and  the  ma* 
culine  tastes  of  the  present  day  are  deprecated, 
events  bring  forth  from  time  to  time  such  irn 
stances  of  devotion  and  virtue  as  must  con« 
vince  one  that  there  is  no  degeneracy  in  oui 
own  countrywomen  on  solid  points.  Few 
indeed,  are  these  instances,  among  the  claas 
we  have  described.  We  must  not  look  foi 
Florence  Nightingales  and  Miss  Marshes 
among  that  company  of  the  unrefined." 

The  Prude  and  Blue-Stocking^. 

Contrasted  with  the  coquette,  comes  forth 
the  prude,  and  her  friend  the  blue-stock- 
ing, who  see  harm  in  everything.  You  may 
know  the  prude  by  her  stolid  air  of  resist- 
ance to  mankind  in  general,  and  by  her 
patronizing  manner  to  her  onu  sex.  Hei 
style  of  manner  is  repressive  ;  her  style  of 
conversation,  reprehensive.  Sh^  has  started 
in  life  with  an  immense  conceit  of  her  own 
mental  powers  and  moral  attributes,  of  which 
the  world  in  general  is  scarcely  woithy.  Her 
manner  is  indicative  of  this  conviction  ;  and 
becomes  accordingly,  without  her  intending 
it,  offensive,  when  she  believes  herself  to  be 
polite. 

The  prude  and  the  pedant  are  often  finr 
friends,  each  adoring  the  other.  The  unre- 
fined young  lady  deals  largely  in  epithets : 
"idiot,  dolt,  wretch,  humbug,  fraud,"  drop 
from  her  lips ;  but  the  prude  and  her  friend 
the  blue-stocking  permit  themselves  to  use 
conventional  phrases  only ;  their  notion  of 
conversation  is  that  it  be  instructive,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  mystifying.  The  young  blue- 
stocking has,  nevertheless,  large  views  of  the 
regeneration  of  society,  and  emancipatioc 
of  woman  from  her  degrading  inferioritv 
of  social  position.  She  speaks  in  measured 
phrase ;  it  is  like  listening  to  a  book  to  hear 
her.  She  is  wrapped  up  in  Tennyson, 
Browning  and  Holmes.  There  is,  in  all  this» 
a  great  aim  at  display,  with  a  self-righteouS' 
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ness  that  is  very  unpleasing.  Avoid,  there- 
fore, either  extreme,  and  be  convinced  that 
an  artless  gaiety,  tempered  by  refinement, 
always  pleases.  Every  attempt  to  obtrude  on 
a  company  subjects  either  to  which  they  are 
indifferent,  or  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  is 
in  bad  taste. 

"  Man  should  be  taught  ae  though  you  taught  him  not, 
&nd  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot." 

The  Married  Laxly. 

The  bearing  of  married  women  should  so 
fiir  differ  from  that  of  the  unmarried,  that 
there  should  be  greater  quietness  and  dignity ; 
a  more  close  adherence  to  forms ;  and  an 
obvious,  as  well  as  a  real  abandonment  of  the 
admiration  which  has  been  received  before 
marriage.  All  flirtation,  however  it  may  be 
countenanced  by  the  present  custom  of 
society,  should  be  sternly  and  forever  put 
aside.  There  is  no  reason  for  conversation 
to  be  less  lively,  or  society  less  agreeable ;  it 
is,  indeed,  likely  to  be  more  so,  if  flattered 
vanity,  which  may  be  wounded  at  any 
moment,  interposes,  not  to  mar  but  to  en- 
hance enjoyment  If  a  young  married 
woman  wishes  to  be  respected,  and  therefore 
happy  in  life,  there  should  be  a  quiet  pro- 
priety of  manner,  a  dignity  towards  the  male 
sex,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  in  her  for 
prudery,  since  it  is  consistent  with  her  posi- 
tion and  her  ties.  She  should  change  her 
tone,  if  that  has  b«en  unrefined ;  she  should 
not  put  herself  on  a  level  with  young  un- 
married women  of  her  own  age,  but  should 
influence  and  even  leadheryouthful  acquaint- 
ance into  that  style  of  behavior  which  is  much 
3Steemed  by  men  of  good  taste.  She  should 
rather  discountenance  coquetry,  but  has  no 
need  to  copy  or  to  bring  forward  the  prude 
cmd  the  blue-stocking. 

With  regard  to  dress,  it  ie  impossible  to  do 
more  than  offer  a  few  general  observations. 
The  feshion  of  dress  is  of  to-day ;    but  the 


aesthetics  of  dress  are  for  all  time.  No  ma 
ter  to  what  absurd  lengths  fashion  may  go, 
a  woman  of  taste  will  ever  avoid  the  ridicU' 
lous.  The  milliner  and  dressmaker  may 
handle  the  scissors  never  so  despotically,  but 
in  matters  of  color,  harmony,  and  contrast; 
they  remain  under  the  control  of  their  em- 
ployer. Dress,  indeed,  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  fine  art.  To 
dress  well  demands  something  more  than  a 
full  purse  and  a  pretty  figure.  It  requires 
taste,  good  sense,  and  refinement 

Propriety  of  Dress. 

A  woman  of  taste  and  good  sense  will 
neither  make  dress  her  first  nor  her  last 
object  in  life.  She  will  remember  that  no 
wife  should  betray  that  total  indifference  for 
her  husband's  taste  which  is  implied  in  the 
neglect  of  her  appearance ;  and  she  will  also 
remember  that  to  dress  consistently  and  taste- 
fully is  one  of  the  duties  which  she  owes  tc 
society. 

There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  says, 
"Every  hair  has  its  shadow."  So,  in  like 
manner,  every  lady,  however  insignificant  her 
social  position  may  appear  to  herself,  must 
exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  others.  If,  therefore,  the  art 
of  dressing  appears  either  too  irksome  or  too 
frivolous  to  such  of  the  fair  sex  as  are  en- 
gaged in  serious  occupations,  let  them  re- 
member that  it  performs  the  same  part  in 
beautifying  domestic  life  as  is  performed  by 
music  and  the  fine  arts  in  embellishing  the 
life  moral  and  spiritual.  So  long,  there^ 
fore,  as  dress  merely  occupies  so  much  time 
and  requires  so  much  money  as  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  allow  it,  nothing  can  be  said 
against  it  When  extravagant  fashions  are 
indulged  in— extravagant  habits  fostered  at 
any  cost  and  under  any  circumstances — the 
critic  is  quite  justified  in  his  strictures,  how- 
ever severe.     Dress,  to  be  in  perfect  tast«, 
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need  tiot  be  costly ;  and  no  woman  of  right 
feeling  will  adorn  her  person  at  the  expense 
of  her  husband's  comfort  or  her  children's 
education. 

Good  Taste. 

"  As  a  work  of  art  a  well-dressed  woman 
s  a  study."  Her  toilette  will  be  as  well 
chosen  at  the  family  breakfast-table  as  at  the 
ball.  If  she  loves  bright  colors  and  can  wear 
them  with  impunity,  they  will  be  as  harmo- 
niously arranged  as  an  artist  arranges  his 
:x)lors  on  the  palette.  If  she  is  young,  her 
dress  will  be  youthful ;  if  she  is  old,  it  will 
not  affect  simplicity.  She  will  always  follow 
rather  than  lead  the  prevailing  fashion,  and 
rather  follow  her  own  fashion  than  violate 
good  taste  or  common  sense. 

The  golden  rule  in  dress  is  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes. Do  not  be  so  original  in  your  dress 
as  to  be  peculiar ;  and  do  not  affect  fashions 
that  are  radically  unbecoming  to  you.  Ladies 
who  are  neither  very  young  nor  very  striking 
In  appearance  cannot  do  better  than  wear 
quiet  colors.  Ladies  who  are  not  rich  can 
always  appear  well  dressed,  with  a  little  care 
in  the  choice  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials.  Whatever  the  texture  of  the  dress, 
it  should  be  made  by  the  very  best  dressmaker 
you  can  afford.  As  well  go  to  a  third  or 
a  fourth-rate  dentist,  music-master,  or  doctor, 
as  go  to  a  third  or  fourth-rate  dressmaker. 
The  dressmaker  is  a  woman's  good  or  evil 
genius. 

Morning  dress  should  be  faultless  in  its 
way.  For  young  ladies,  married  or  unmar- 
ried, nothing  is  prettier  in  summer  than 
white  or  very  light  morning  dresses  of  wash- 
ing materials.  Light  dresses  must  be  ex- 
quisitely fresh  and  clean,  ribbons  fresh, 
collars  and  cuflfe  irreproachable.  All  stuffs 
are  to  be  rigidly  eschewed  except  those  of  the 
very  finest  kind.  Morning  dress  for  elderly 
ladies  of  wealth  and  position  should  be  of 


dark  silk.  Jewelry,  hair  ornament,  and  light 
silk  dresses  are  not  permissible  for  morning 
wear. 

Walking  dress  should  always  be  quiet 
Rich  walking  dress  attracts  attention,  which 
in  the  street  is  not  desirable.  For  the  car 
riage,  a  lady  may  dress  as  elegantly  as  shf 
pleases. 

Elderly  ladies  should  always  dress  richly. 
Any  thin  old  lady  may  wear  delicate  colors, 
whilst  a  stout,  florid  person  looks  best  in 
black  or  dark  gray.  For  young  as  well  as 
old,  the  question  of  colors  must,  however, 
be  determined  by  complexion  and  figure. 
Rich  colors  hannonize  with  rich  brunette 
complexions  and  dark  hair ;  delicate  colors 
are  the  most  suitable  for  delicate  and  fragile 
styles  of  beauty. 

At  dinner  parties,  unless  of  a  smal\ 
friendly  kind,  only  the  fullest  dress  is  appro- 
priate. Demi-toilette  can  be  worn  at  uncere 
monious  dinners,  and  even  high  dresses,  ii 
the  material  be  sufficiently  rich.  It  is  better 
to  wear  real  flowers  at  large  dinner  parties, 
but  artificial  ones  at  balls ;  since  the  formei 
would  droop  and  fall  to  pieces  with  the  heat 
and  the  dancing. 

What  Jewelry  to  Wear. 

Much  jewelry  is  out  of  place  for  young 
ladies  at  any  time ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  as 
much  propriety  to  be  observed  in  the  wear- 
ing of  jewelry  as  in  the  wearing  of  dresses. 
Diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and  all  transparent 
precious  stones  belong  to  evening  dress,  and 
should  never  be  worn  before  dinner.  In  the 
morning,  one's  rings  should  be  of  the  .'  im 
plest  kind,  and  the  jewelry  limited  to  i 
good  brooch,  gold  chain,  and  watch.  Dia 
monds  and  pearls  are  as  much  out  of  place 
during  the  morning  as  a  low  dress  or  a  wreath. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  the  choice  of 
jewelry  that  mere  costliness  is  not  always  the 
test  of  value ;  and  that  an  exquisite  work  of 
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art,  or  a  natural  rarity,  such  as  a  black  pearl, 
is  a  possession  more  desirable  than  a  large 
brilliant  which  any  one  who  has  money 
enough  can  buy  as  well  as  yourself. 

Gloves,  shoes,  and  boots  must  always  be 
feultless.  Gloves  cannot  be  too  light  for  the 
:arriage,  or  too  dark  for  the  streets.  A 
woman  with  ill-fitting  gloves  cannot  be  said 
to  be  well  dressed;  while  to  wear  soiled 
gloves  at  your  friend's  reception  is  to  show 
her  that  you  think  lightly  of  herself  and  her 
company. 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  per- 
fumes should  be  used  only  in  the  evening, 
and  with  the  strictest  moderation.  Perfumes 
to  be  tolerable  must  be  of  the  most  delicate 
kind.  Some  people  of  sensitive  temperament 
would  be  made  ill  by  the  smell  of  musk  or 
patchouli. 

Let  every  lady  remember  Dr.  Johnson's 
criticism  on  a  lady's  dress :  "I  am  sure  she  was 
well  dressed,"  said  the  Doctor,  "for  I  cannot 
remember  what  she  had  on." 

Apparel  fbr  the  Street. 

Suit  your  dresses  to  the  occasion  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  used.  In  the  morning, 
at  home,  a  lady  may  wear  a  loose,  flowing 
dress,  made  high  in  the  neck,  with  a  belt  at 
the  waist,  and  with  loose  sleeves  fastened  at 
the  wrist  On  the  street  a  walking-costume 
should  be  worn,  and  the  dress  should  clear 
the  ground.  Fashion  may  sometimes  demand 
a  trailing  dress  for  the  street,  but  no  lady 
should  submit  to  such  a  demand.  There  is 
nothing  more  disgusting  than  to  see  a  rich 
dress  sweeping  up  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the 
street  The  shoes  for  the  street  should  be 
aigh,  warm,  and  easy  to  the  feet,  with  a  low, 
broad  heel,  and  should  be  always  neatly 
blackened.  For  ordinary  street  wear  a  lady 
may  use  either  a  hat  or  a  bonnet  This  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  In  the  dress  of  ladies,  great 
atitude    is   allowed;    but    the   aim    of    the 


gentle  sex  should  be  simplicity  and  tasti 
Consider  what  colors  will  suit  your  com- 
plexion. If  a  lady  is  dark,  blue  will  not 
look  well  upon  her ;  or  if  she  be  fair,  pink 
will  not  become  her.  The  most  trying  cold 
is  yellow.  Only  very  pronounced  brunettes 
can  wear  it.  A  lady  must  also  take  her  size 
into  consideration  in  selecting  her  dress. 
Stripes  running  the  length  of  the  dress  have 
the  effect  of  making  a  short  person  look 
taller,  and  should  not  be  worn  by  a  tall  per- 
son.  On  the  other  hand,  flounces  may  be 
worn  by  tall  persons  only,  as  they  cause  them 
to  look  shorter. 

It  is  important  that  a  lady  should  always 
dress  neatly  at  home.  She  is  then  ready  ta 
receive  a  morning  caller  without  having  to 
change  her  dress.  She  should  change  hei 
dress  for  the  evening.  Some  neat  and  dainty 
costume  should  be  worn,  according  to  her 
taste,  for  it  is  in  the  evening  that  she  is 
thrown  most  with  the  male  members  of  hei 
family,  and  is  most  likely  to  have  visitors. 
In  making  evening  calls  upon  her  friends, 
a  lady  should  wear  a  hood,  or  some  light 
head-wrap  easily  laid  aside.  A  bonnet  should 
always  be  removed  at  the  commencement  of 
such  a  visit. 

Public  Occasions. 

The  fashion  of  the  time  should  govern  the 
evening  dress.  It  always  means  full  dress, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  fixed  rule  re- 
garding it  A  competent  dressmaker,  or  the 
fashion  publications  of  the  time,  will  give  the 
necessary  information.  In  Europe,  the  even- 
ing dress  requires  the  exposure  of  the  arms 
and  neck ;  but  in  this  country  the  more  sen- 
sible plan  of  covering  these  parts  of  the  body 
is  fairly  the  fashion,  and  should  be  observed 
except  on  very  special  occasions. 

The  dress  for  balls  and  soirees  should  be  of 
the  richest  and  most  elaborate  description, 
with  elegant  ieweJry.     This  is  a  matter  orf 
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^.aste  with  the  lady,  who  should  avoid  being 
over  dressed.  White  kid  gloves  and  white 
satin  or  kid  boots  are  most  suitable  to  a  ball 
dress.  If  the  overdress  is  of  black  lace,  black 
Satin  shoes  are  worn. 

The  richest  full  dress  should  be  worn  at 
die  opera.  This  must  be  governed  by  the 
prevailing  fashion.  The  head  should  be  bare, 
and  dressed  in  the  most  becoming  style. 
Jewelry  may  be  worn,  according  to  taste,  as 
there  is  no  place  where  it  shows  to  better 
advantage.  A  light  or  brilliant  colored 
opera  cloak  will  add  greatly  to  the  lady's 
appearance  and  comfort  Gloves  of  white, 
■^r  delicately  tinted  kid  only  are  to  be  worn. 

The  ordinary  walking-dress  is  suitable  for 
the  theatre  and  places  of  amusement  generally. 
A  rich  and  elegant  shawl  may  be  worn,  as  it 
can  be  thrown  off  when  uncomfortable. 

Dress  for  Church. 

Plain  and  simple  dress  should  be  worn  for 
church,  with  very  little  jewelry.  The  cos- 
tume should  be  of  quiet  colors.  It  is  a  mark 
of  bad  taste  for  ladies  to  attend  church  elab- 
orately or  conspicuously  dressed.  It  shows 
a  disregard  for  the  solemnity  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  is  calculated  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
others  from  the  duties  of  the  place.  In  re- 
ceiving the  Holy  Communion,  the  hands 
should  be  ungloved. 

A  lady's  street  dress  should  be  simple  and 
without  display.  To  dress  conspicuously  or 
in  brilliant  colors  for  the  street  is  a  sign  of 
bad  breeding.  In  bad  weather,  a  light  rubber 
or  cloth  waterproof  with  a  hood  is  more  con- 
venient and  a  better  protection  than  an 
umbrella.  To  wear  much  jewelry  on  the. 
street  is  vulgar.  In  large  cities  it  subjects  a 
lady  to  the  danger  of  robbery. 

Travelling  costume  should  be  simple  and  of 
quiet  colors,  such  as  will  not  show  dirt  A 
very  slight  display  of  jewelry  should  be  made, 
especially  if  the  lady  is  travelling  alone.     A 


waterproof  cloak  should  be  carried  along,  as 
no  one  can  tell  at  what  time  it  may  be 
needed.  In  the  summer,  a  long  linen  duster 
should  be  worn  over  the  dress.  It  should  be 
belted  at  the  waist 

For  the  country  or  sea-side,  simple  and 
inexpensive  dresses  should  be  provided  for 
ordinary  wear.  The  bonnet  should  give 
place  to  a  hat  with  a  brim  sufficiently  wide 
to  shield  the  face  and  neck  from  the  sun. 

Bathing  dresses  should  be  made  of  blue  or 
gray  flannel.  The  skirt  should  come  down 
to  the  ankles,  and  the  sleeves  should  be  long. 
An  oil  silk  or  India-rubber  cap,  fitting  tightly 
around  the  head,  will  protect  the  hair  from 
the  salt  water. 

Consider  your  age  in  choosing  your  cos- 
tume. An  old  woman  cannot  properly  dress 
like  a  young  girl.  No  one  should  dress  in 
the  "height  of  the  fashion."  Moderation 
is  a  sure  mark  of  good  breeding. 

It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  an  exact  style 
or  mode  of  dress  for  ladies  in  all  places  and 
on  all  occasions.  Fashion  will  change,  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  matter  of  female 
costume,  its  changes  have  been  for  the 
better. 

New  Attractions. 

Every  lady  should  keep  her  eyes  open  to 
the  changes  which  are  constantly  going  on 
in  the  fashionable  world.  The  female  mind 
is  unusually  busy  at  the  present  time,  and 
some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  country  is 
employed  in  devising  new  and  beautiful  cos- 
tumes. The  journals  of  fashion  are  as  ably 
edited  as  any  of  our  great  political  journals 
or  literary  magazines.  If  a  young  lady 
proves  herself  to  be  an  expert  in  making 
new  designs,  such  as  will  be  popular,  she 
commands  a  salary  equal  to  that  paid  for  the 
best  literary  talent  Instances  are  on  record 
of  young  girls  who  have  shown  great  genius 
in  this  direction,  and  have  amassed  comfort- 
able fortunes  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  True  Gentleman. 


|0U  .nust  be  a  gentleman  before  }ou 
caii!  act  the  gentleman.  If  you 
attempt  to  put  on  what  you  have 
not,  the  world  will  discover  the  cheat,  and 
will  ridicule  your  h}pocrisy.  How  are  we 
to  define  that  unmistakable  something,  in 
every  look  and  word,  that  makes  a  gentleman 
or  gentlewoman?  May  good  breeding  be 
acquired  as  an  art?  and  if  so,  where  are  we 
to  seek  the  best  professors?  Who  does  not 
wish  to  give  his  children,  above  all  other 
accomplishments,  that  inestimable  branch  of 
education,  the  manners  of  good  society? 
What  is  learning,  what  are  abilities,  what 
are  personal  attractions,  what  is  wealth,  with- 
out this  one  supreme  essential? 

A  man  may  know  as  many  languages  as 
Burritt,  may  have  made  scientific  discoveries 
greater  than  those  of  Herschel  or  Darwin, 
may  be  as  rich  as  a  Vanderbilt,  as  brave  as  a 
Sheridan  or  Jackson,  yet  if  he  has  a  habit  of 
hesitating  over  his  words,  or  twisting  his 
limbs,  of  twirling  his  thumbs,  cf  laughing 
boisterously,  of  doing  or  saying  awkward 
trifles,  of  what  account  is  he  in  society?  But 
we  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  say 
that  tliese  mere  outward  observances  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  good  manners.  Neither 
gestures,  nor  tones,  nor  habits,  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  infallible  signs  of  good  or  ill  breed- 
•ng.  Yawning,  and  lolling,  and  knife-swal- 
iowing,  are  terrible  habits  enough,  and  would* 
be,  of  course,  suflEicient  to  exclude  any  man 
or  woman  who  practiced  them  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  good  societ}' ;  not  only  because  they 
ai-e  in  themselves  offensive,  but  because  they 
would  point  to  foregone  associations  of  a 
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vulgar  kind ;  but  they  do  not  of  necessitj 
prove  that  the  primary  essentials  of  good 
manners — the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  upon 
which  the  edifice  of  good  manners  should  be 
built — is  wanting  in  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  are  giiilty  of  the  offences  in  ques- 
tion. 

That  foundation,  that  primary  essential,  is 
goodness — innate  goodness,  innate  gentle- 
ness, innate  unselfishness.  Upon  these  quali- 
ties, and  these  alone,  are  based  all  those 
observances  and  customs  which  we  class 
together  under  the  head  of  good  manners. 
And  these  good  manners,  be  it  remembered, 
do  not  merely  consist  in  tlie  art  of  bowing 
gracefully,  of  entering  a  room  well,  of  talk- 
ing easily,  of  being  familiar  with  all  the 
minor  habits  of  the  best  society.  A  man 
may  have  all  this,  know  all  this,  and  yet,  if 
he  be  selfish,  or  ill-natured,  or  untruthful,  fail 
altogether  of  being  a  true  gentleman,  and 
repel  those  who  are  well  bred. 

Good  manners  are  far,  indeed,  from  being 
the  outward  evidences  of  mere  training  and 
discipline.  They  are  the  kindly  fruits  of  a 
refined  nature.  As  j  ust  and  elevated  thoughts 
expressed  in  choice  language  are  the  index 
of  a  highly  trained  and  well-regulated  mind 
so  does  every  act,  however  unimportant 
and  every  gesture,  however  insignificant 
reveal  the  kindly,  considerate,  modest,  loya 
nature  of  the  true  gentleman  and  the  tni 
lady. 

Hear  what  Ruskin  has  to  say  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  true  gentleman:  'A  gen- 
tleman's first  characteristic  is  that  fineness  of 
structure  in  the  body  which  renders  it  capa- 
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)le  of  the  most  delicate  sensation,  and  of 
hat  structure  in  the  mind  which  renders  it 
apable  of  the  most  delicate  sympathies — one 
nay  say,  simply,  'fineness  of  nature.'     This 

Is,  of  course,  compatible  with  heroic  bodily 
strength  and  mental  firmness ;  in  fact,  heroic 
strength  is  not  conceivable  without  such 
delicacy.  Elephantine  strength  may  drive 
its  way  through  a  forest,  and  feel  no  touch  of 
the  boughs ;  but  the  white  skin  of  Homer's 
Atrides  would  have  felt  a  bent  rose-leaf,  yet 
subdue  its  feelings  in  glow  of  battle,  and 
behave  itself  like  iron.  I  do  not  mean  to 
call  an  elephant  a  vulgar  animal :  but  if 
you  think  about  him  carefully,  you  will  find 
that  his  non-vulgarity  consists  in  such  gen- 
tleness as  is  possible  to  elephantine  nature; 
not  in  his  insensitive  hide,  nor  in  his  clumsy 
foot,  but  in  the  way  he  will  lift  his  foot  if  a 
child  lies  in  liis  path  ;  and  in  his  sensitive 
trunk,  and  still  more  sensitive  mind,  and 
capability  of  pique  on  points  of  honor.  Hence 
it  will  follow,  that  one  of  the  probable  signs 
Df  high  breeding  in  men  generally  will  be 
their  kindness  and  mercifulness ;  these  always 
indicating  more  or  less  firmness  of  make  in 
the  mind." 

Kindly  Consideration  of  Others. 

Manners  and  morals  are  indissolubly  allied, 
and  he  who  undertakes  to  discourse  of  the 
one  can  never,  in  his  own  mind,  lose  sight 
of  the  other. 

Just  as  it  may  be  shown  that  every  form 
of  salutation  takes  its  origin  either  in  some 
religious  observance  or  in  some  curious  medi- 
aeval ceremony,  so  it  may  also  be  shown  that 
the  simplest  rules  of  etiquette  are  traceable, 
in  their  essence,  to  that  unselfishness  of  na- 
ture, and  that  kindly  consideration  for  others, 
which  Ruskin,  as  we  ha\e  just  seen,  defines 
as  "fi*^«3isss  of  nature,''  and  adduces  as  the 
tou,.hstone  of  genuine  oreeding.  To  listen 
with  patience,  however  prosy  our  entertainer 


may  be ;  to  smile  at  the  thrice-told  jest ;  tc 
yield  the  best  seat,  or  the  choicest  dish,  or 
the  most  amusing  volume,  are  acts,  not  of 
mere  civility,  but  of  kindness  and  unselfish- 
ness.    So  of  every  other  prescribed  rule  oi 
social  conduct — so  of  that  abstinence  from  in- 
terruption or  contradiction  in  conversation ;  o'. 
that  suppression  of  a  yawn ;  of  that  cheerfu} 
countenance    concealing  inward  anxiety  oi 
weariness;  of  those  perpetual  endeavors  ti 
please  and  to  seem  pleased,  which  end  by  be 
coming  a  second  nature  to  the  really  well 
bred  person. 

Marks  of  Vulgarity. 

Analyze  each  one  of  these  acts,  and  it  re 
solves  itself  into  a  concession  towards  the 
feelings,  the  vanity,  or  the  comfort  of  others. 
Its  essence  is  unselfishness.  Its  animating 
spirit  is  forbearance.  The  proposition  is 
demonstrable  by  a  process  of  reversal.  If 
goodness  be  the  parent  of  politeness,  is  not 
badness  the  parent  of  vulgarity  ?  Is  not  bad 
temper  vulgar?  Is  not  selfishness  vulgar? 
Is  not  scandal  vulgar  ?  Are  not  greediness, 
egotism,  inquisitiveness,  prevarication,  lying, 
and  dishonesty,  one  and  all,  utterly  vulgar? 
In  a  word,  is  not  vice  vulgar? 

If,  then,  we  desire  that  our  children  shall  be- 
come ladies  and  gentlemen,  can  we  make  them 
so,  think  you,  by  lavishing  money  upon  for- 
eign professors,  dancing  masters,  continental 
tours,  tailors  and  dressmakers?  Ah,  no! 
good  breeding  is  far  less  costly,  and  begins 
far  earlier  than  those  things.  Let  our  lit" 
tie  ones  be  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gentleness  and  kindness  firom  the  nursery 
upwards ;  let  them  grow  up  in  a  home  where 
a  rude  gesture  or  an  ill-tempered  word  are 
alike  unkno\vn ;  where  between  father  and 
mother,  master  and  servant,  mistress  and 
maid,  friend  and  friend,  parent  and  child, 
prevails  the  law  of  truth,  of  kindness,  of  con- 
sideration for  others,  ^nd  forge tfulness  of  self 
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Can  they  carry  into  the  world,  whither  we 
«nd  them  later,  aught  of  coarseness,  of  un- 
truthfulness, of  slatternliness,  of  vulgarity,  if 
their  home  has  been  orderly,  if  their  parents 
have  been  refined,  their  servants  well-man- 
nered, their  friends  and  playmates  kind  and 
.-areftilly  trained  as  themselves  ? 

Do  we  want  our  boys  to  succeed  in  the 
«rorld;  our  girls  to  be  admired  and  loved; 
their  tastes  to  be  elegant;  their  language 
choice;  tlieir  manners  simple,  charming, 
graceful ;  their  ftiendships  elevating  ?  Then 
we  must  ourselves  be  what  we  would  have 
our  children  to  be,  remembering  the  golden 
maxim,  that  good  manners,  like  charity, 
must  begin  at  home.  Good  manners  are  an 
immense  social  force.  We  should  therefore 
spare  no  pains  to  teach  our  children  what  to 
do,  and  what  to  avoid  doing,  in  their  pathway 
through  life. 

What  Emerson  says  of  Manners. 

"When  we  reflect,"  says  Emerson,  "how 
manners  recommend,  prepare,  and  draw  peo- 
ple together;  how,  in  all  clubs,  manners 
make  the  members ;  how  manners  make  the 
fortune  of  the  ambitious  youth ;  that,  for  the 
most  part,  his  manners  marry  him,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  he  marries  manners ;  when  we 
think  what  keys  they  are,  and  to  what  se- 
crets ;  what  high  lessons  and  inspiring  tokens 
of  character  they  convey  ;  and  what  divina- 
tion is  required  in  us  for  the  reading  of  this 
fine  telegraph,  we  see  what  range  the  subject 
has,  and  what  relations  to  convenience,  form 
and  beauty." 

Again  the  same  writer  says,  "  The  maxim 
of  courts  is  power.  A  calm  and  resolute 
bearing,  a  polished  speech,  an  embellishment 
of  trifles,  and  the  art  of  hiding  all  uncomfort- 
ible  feelings,  are  essential  to  the  courtier. 
Manners  impress,  as  they  indicate  real  power. 
A  man  who  is  sure  of  his  point  carries  a 
broad  and  contented  expression,  which  every- 
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body  reads ;  and  you  cannot  rightly  train  to 
an  air  and  manner,  except  by  making  him 
the  kind  of  man  of  whom  that  manner  is  the 
natural  expression.  Nature  for  ever  puts  u 
premium  on  reality." 

The  manners  of  a  gentieman  are  the  inde> 
of  his  soul.  His  speech  is  innocent,  because 
his  life  is  pure ;  his  thoughts  are  direct, 
because  his  actions  are  upright ;  his  bearing 
IS  gentle,  because  his  blood,  and  his  impulses, 
and  his  training,  are  gentle  also.  A  true 
gentieman  is  entirely  free  from  every  kind 
of  pretence.  He  avoids  homage,  instead  of 
exacting  it  Mere  ceremonies  have  no 
attraction  for  him.  He  seeks  no  more  to  say 
civil  things,  than  to  do  them.  His  hospitality, 
though  hearty  and  sincere,  will  be  strictiy 
regulated  by  his  means.  His  friends  will  be 
chosen  for  their  good  qualities  and  good 
manners  ;  his  servants,  for  their  truthfulness 
and  honesty ;  his  occupations,  for  their  use- 
fulness, or  their  gracefulness,  or  their  elevating 
tendencies,  whether  moral,  or  mental,  or 
political.  And  so  we  come  round  again  to 
our  first  maxim  ;  that  "  good  manners  are  the 
kindly  fruit  of  a  refined  nature." 

Personal  Appearance. 

Young  says : 

Nothing  exceeds  in  ridicule,  no  doubt, 
A  fool  in  &shion — but  a  fool  that's  out. 

The  personal  appearance  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  concern.  We  see  what  a  man  is  before 
we  see  what  he  does  or  says. 

BufFon  has  remarked  that  a  man's  clothes 
are  a  part  of  the  individual,  and  enter  into 
our  idea  of  the  character.  No  man  who  is 
acquainted  experimentally  with  the  world,  oi 
who  has  reasoned  upon  the  progress  of  feeling, 
can  regard  the  matter  of  dress  as  an  unim- 
portant consideration.  So  intimately  are 
the  impressions  of  the  senses  connected  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  intellect,  that  though 
we  may  dread,  it  is  impossible  to  respect,  a 
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p*<^on  who  dresses  very  negligently.  The 
notion  which  is  formed  of  the  interior  quali- 
ties is  insensibly  influenced  by  the  exterior 
show.  "We  must  speak  to  the  eyes,"  says 
Walpole,  "if  we  wish  to  affect  the  mind." 

The  personal  appearance  is  particularly 
Important  where  women  are  concerned ;  for 
most  of  them  make  it  a  rule  to  judge  of 
character  by  the  first  impression.  Good 
dressing  is  as  important  in  courtship  as  in 
cookery. 

The  Livery  of  Good  Society. 

In  paying  a  visit  or  in  seeking  company, 
it  is  manifestly  a  compliment  to  be  well- 
dressed,  and  an  insult  to  be  slovenly.  But 
even  in  a  casual  encounter,  and  upon  occa- 
sions where  your  habit  can  have  no  connection 
with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  you 
have  towards  those  whom  you  meet,  neat  and 
careful  dressing  will  bring  great  advantage 
to  you.  A  negligent  guise  shows  a  man  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  own  resources,  engrossed 
with  his  own  notions  and  schemes,  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  not  looking 
abroad  for  entertainment:  to  such  a  man 
no  one  feels  encouraged  to  make  any  ad- 
vances. A  finished  dress  indicates  a  man  of 
the  world,  one  who  looks  for,  and  habitually 
finds  pleasure  in  society  and  conversation,  and 
who  is  at  all  times  ready  to  mingle  in  inter- 
course with  those  whom  he  meets ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  general  offer  of  acquaintance,  and  proves  a 
willingness  to  be  spoken  to.  Dress  is  the 
livery  cf  good  society ;  and  no  one  can  get 
practice  in  his  profession  who  does  not  wear 
the  badge  of  his  calling. 

Dress  is  a  thing  very  significant  of  inward 
feeling,  and  very  operative  upon  outward 
conduct  That  courtier  was  in  the  right, 
who  dated  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  firom  the  day  when  a  nobleman 
appeared  at  Versailles  without  buckles  in  his 
shoes.  The  early  institutors  of  the  Society 
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of  Friends  displayed  consummate  "  isdom  in 
providing  for  the  perpetual  separation  of 
their  sect  by  the  distinction  of  dress. 

Story  of  the  Jackals. 

"A  story,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "is 
never  too  old  to  tell,  if  it  be  made  to  sound 
new."  If  this  be  true,  I  may  be  excused  fot 
narrating  the  following  history : — In  an  In- 
dian jungle  there  once  resided  a  tawny  jackal, 
a  member,  as  all  those  animals  are,  of  a  jackal 
club  which  met  at  night  in  the  said  jungle.  It 
was  the  custom  for  the  different  subscribers 
to  separate  early  in  the  evening  on  predatory 
excursions,  and  on  one  occasion  the  individual 
in  question  having  dined  very  sparingly  that 
day  on  a  leg  of  horse,  ventured,  in  hopes  of  a 
supper,  within  the  precincts  of  a  neighboring 
town. 

It  happened  that  while  employed  in  the 
prowling  distinctive  of  his  kind,  he  fell  into 
a  sunken  vat  filled  with  indigo,  and  when  he 
had  contrived  to  struggle  out  again,  discov- 
ered, by  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  his  coat 
had  assumed  a  brilliant  blue  tinge.  In  vain 
he  rolled  himself  on  the  grass,  in  vain  rubbed 
his  sides  against  the  bushes  of  the  jungle  to 
which  he  shortly  returned.  The  blue  stuck  to . 
him,  and  so,  with  theacuteness  for  which  jack- 
als are  renowned,  he  determined  to  "stick  to"  - 
it .  Shame  indeed  would  have  overcome  him, 
ridicule  have  driven  him  to  despair,  when  he 
rejoined  his  club,  but  for  this  resolution. 

That  very  morning  he  appeared  among 
his  kind,  whisking  his  tail  with  glee  and 
holding  his  head  erect  A  titter,  of  course, 
welcomed  him,  and,  before  long,  you  would 
have  thought  that  every  jackal  present  had 
been  turned  into  a  laughing  hyena.  Our  hero 
was  nothing  abashed-  "Gentlemen"  said 
he,  in  the  dialect  of  Hindustani  peculiar  ta 
his  kind,  "  I  have  been  to  town  and  bring 
you  the  last  new  fashion."  The  laughter 
changed  to  respectful  admiration.     One  by 
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one  the  members  of  the  club  stole  up  to  him 
and  inquired  where  he  had  met  with  the  col- 
oring, just  as  George  IV  asked  Brummell 
what  tailor  had  made  that  coaL  The  address 
was  imparted,  and  if  on  the  following  even- 
ing not  all  of  the  prowling  beasts  appeared  in 
a  blue  coat,  it  was  only  because  three  of  them 
had  been  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  procure 
iL 

Fashion  is  called  a  despot ;  but  if  men,  like 
the  jackals  and  foxes,  are  willing,  nay,  eager 
to  be  its  slaves,  we  cannot,  and  ought  not, 
to  upbraid  fashion.  Its  adoption  is,  in 
short,  nothing  more  than  the  confession  that 
vanity  makes  of  its  own  weakness. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  man  who  rebels 
against  fashion,  is  even  more  open  t'  the 
imputation  of  vanity  than  he  who  ob  /s  it, 
because  he  makes  himself  conspicuo  .*s,  and 
practically  announces  that  he  is  wi=<rr  than 
his  kind.  There  cannot  be  greater  \nlgarity 
than  an  affectation  of  superior  simplicity. 
Between  the  two  it  is  left  to  the  man  of 
sense  and  modesty  only  to  follow  fashion  so 
far  as  not  to  make  himself  peculiar  by  oppos- 
ing it- 
Attractive  Simplicity. 

A  prime  requisite  in  dress  is  its  simplicity, 
with  which  I  may  couple  harmony  of  color. 
This  simplicity  is  the  only  distinction  which 
a  man  of  taste  should  aspire  to  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  but  a  simplicity  in  appearance 
must  proceed  from  a  nicety  in  reality.  One 
should  not  be  simply  ill-dressed,  but  simply 
well-dressed.  Lord  Castlereagh  would  never 
have  been  pronounced  the  most  distinguished 
man  in  the  gay  court  of  Vienna,  because  he 
wore  no  orders  or  ribbons  among  hundreds 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  those  vanities, 
but  because  besides  this  he  was  dressed  with 
taste.      The    charm    of    Bnimmell's    dress 
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was  its  simplicity ;  yet  it  cost  him  as  much 
thought,  time,  and  care,  as  the  portfolio  of  a 
cabinet  oflScer  at  Washington.  The  rules  ol 
simplicity,  therefore,  are  the  rules  of  taste. 

All  extravagance,  all  splendor,  and  all  pro- 
fusion, must  be  avoided-  The  colors,  in  the 
first  place,  must  harmonize  both  with  oui 
complexion  and  with  one  another ;  perhaps 
most  of  all  with  the  color  of  our  hair.  All 
bright  colors  should  be  avoided,  such  as  red, 
yellow,  sky-blue,  and  bright  green.  Perhaps 
only  a  successful  California  gold-digger  would 
think  of  choosing  such  colors  for  his  coat, 
vest,  or  trousers ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
young  men  who  might  select  them  for  their 
gloves  and  neck-ties.  The  deeper  colors  are, 
somehow  or  other,  more  manly,  and  are 
certainly  less  striking.  The  same  simplicit}' 
should  be  studied  in  the  avoidance  of  orna- 
mentation. 

Appropriate  Costume. 

You  should  dress  according  to  your  occu- 
pation and  means.  If  you  are  a  salesman, 
you  would  not  think  it  appropriate  to  appear 
in  the  regulation  garb  of  a  bishop.  Good 
sense  and  good  taste  is  the  first  rule,  and 
about  tne  only  one  to  be  considered. 

In  the  shifting  climate  of  our  country- 
gentlemen  of  late  years,  have  very  sensibly 
adopted  the  mode  of  dressing  especially  for 
comfort  They  have  to  brave  all  kinds  of 
weather,  sometimes  wade  through  mud  and 
slush,  sometimes  face  a  summer  shower  or 
cyclone,  and  they  find  it  more  essential  to 
be  protected  against  these  climatic  changes 
than  to  appear  in  elegant  costmne. 

Their  dress  does  not  undergo  so  many 
modifications  as  that  of  ladies,  and  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  for  them  to  wear  appsrel  that 
will  be  simple  and  serviceable,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  jrood  taste. 
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Introductions  and  Salutations. 
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HE  rules  of  society  do  not  permit  you 
to  claim  acquaintance  with  other  per- 
sons until  you  have  been  properly 
introduced.  Those  who  are  travelling  by 
railway  or  steamship  may  give  themselves  a 
certain  latitude  in  forming  acquaintances. 
Even  this  must  be  exercised  with  all  due 
consideration,  and  must  not  be  practiced  to 
the  point  of  rudeness. 

Letters  of  introduction  are  one  of  the 
common  methods  of  establishing  social  rela- 
tions. The  person  who  is  not  known  to  your 
friend  can  become  known  through  your  kind 
offices.  In  this  way,  very  often,  important 
service  can  be  rendered,  and  if  the  introduc- 
tion should  prove  acceptable  and  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  formed  should  ripen  into  friendship, 
you  would  not  have  occasion  for  regret 

Persons  who  move  into  new  localities,  as 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  or  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  are  frequently  quite  alone, 
and  are  fortunate  if  they  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  assistance  of  some  friend  in  forming 
the  acquaintance  of  such  persons  in  the 
neighborhood  as  they  would  be  pleased  to 
know.  And  you  should  consider  that  in 
conferring  a  benefit  of  this  description,  you 
are  observing  one  of  the  rules  of  good  society. 

Yet  do  not  lightly  give  or  promise  let- 
ters of  introduction.  Always  remember 
Ihat  when  you  give  letters  of  introduction 
you  lay  yourself  under  an  obligation  to 
those  friends  to  whom  they  may  be  addressed. 
If  they  live  in  any  of  the  great  cities,  you  in 
8-  measure  compel  them  to  undergo  the  pen- 
alty of  escorting  the  strangers  whom  you  in- 
troduce to  some  of  those  places  of  public  en- 


tertainment in  which  the  cities  abound.  Ir 
any  case,  you  put  your  friends  to  the  expense 
of  inviting  them  to  their  table,  and  may  be 
laying  upon  them  an  unpleasant  burden. 

We  cannot  be  too  cautious  how  we  tax  th( 
time  and  purse  of  a  friend,  or  weigh  too  ser 
iously  the  question  of  mutual  advantage  in 
the  introduction.  Always  ask  yourself 
whether  the  person  introduced  will  be  an  ac- 
ceptable acquaintance  to  the  one  to  whom 
you  present  him ;  and  whether  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  him  will  compensate  for  the  time 
or  money  which  it  may  cost  to  entertain  him. 
If  the  stranger  is  in  any  way  imsuitable  in 
habits  or  temperament,  you  inflict  an  annoy- 
ance upon  your  friend  instead  of  a  pleasure 
In  questions  of  introduction,  never  oblige 
one  friend  to  the  discomfort  of  another. 

Letters  of  introduction  are  necessary  in  the 
country,  particularly  where  new  comers  entei 
a  new  abode,  and  wish  to  enter  the  best 
society  of  the  place.  In  the  last  case  the  in* 
habitants  should  call  first,  unless  the  new 
comer  brings  a  letter  of  introduction,  v/^hen 
he  is  the  first  to  call.  Instead,  however,  ot 
going  in,  he  sends  his  letter  and  card,  and 
waits  till  this  formal  visit  is  returned.  Nevei 
deliver  a  letter  of  introduction  in  person.  I( 
places  you  in  the  most  undignified  position 
imaginable,  and  compels  you  to  wait  while 
it  is  being  read,  like  a  footman.  There  is 
also  another  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
yourself  the  bearer  of  your  introduction :  you 
compel  those  to  whom  you  are  introduced  to 
receive  you,  whether  they  choose  or  not  It 
may  be  that  they  are  sufficiently  ill-b):ed  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  letter  when  sev/  ,  and 
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In  such  case,  if  you  presented  yourself  with 
it,  they  would  most  probably  receive  you 
with  rudeness. 

It  is  at  all  events  more  polite  on  youi  part 
to  give  them  the  option,  and  perhaps,  more 
pleasant  If  the  receivers  of  the  letter  be 
really  well-bred,  they  will  call  upon  you  or 
leave  cards  the  next  day,  and  you  should 
return  their  attentions  within  the  week. 

Attentions  to  be  Shown  to  Strangers. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  stranger  sends  you 
a  letter  of  introduction,  and  his  or  her  card 
(for  the  law  of  etiquette  here  holds  good  for 
both  sexes),  you  are  bound,  not  only  to  call 
aext  day,  but  to  follow  up  that  attention  by 
others.  If  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  the 
next  correct  proceeding  is  to  send  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  Should  this  not  be  within 
your  power,  you  can  probably  escort  the 
stranger  to  some  exhibition,  concert,  public 
building,  museum,  or  other  place  likely  to 
prove  interesting  to  a  foreigner  or  provincial 
visitor.  In  short,  etiquette  demands  that 
you  shall  exert  yourself  to  show  kindness  to 
the  stranger,  if  only  out  of  compliment  to 
the  friend  who  introduced  him  to  you. 

If  you  invite  strangers  to  dinner  or  tea,  it 
is  a  better  compliment  to  ask  some  others, 
than  to  dine  with  them  alone.  You  are 
thereby  affording  them  an  opportunity  of 
making  other  acquaintances,  and  are  assist- 
ing your  friend  in  still  further  promoting 
the  purpose  for  which  he  gave  the  introduc- 
tion to  yourself  Be  careful  at  the  same  time 
only  to  ask  such  persons  as  you  are  quite 
lire  are  the  stranger's  own  social  equals. 

Wbat  the  Letter  Shou  d  Contain. 

A  letter  of  mtroduction  must  be  carefully 
worded,  stating  clearly  the  name  of  the  per- 
son introduced,  but  with  as  few  personal 
remarks  as  possible.  It  suffices  in  most  cases, 
to  say  that  so-and-so  is  a  friend  of  yours, 
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whom  you  trust  your  other  friend  will  receive 
with  attention.  In  travelling,  one  cannot 
have  too  many  letters  of  introduction.  It  is 
the  custom  in  foreign  towns  for  the  new 
comer  to  call  on  the  residents  first,  a  hint 
that  may  prove  acceptable  to  persons  contem 
plating  a  long  or  short  residence  abroad. 

A  letter  of  introduction  should  be  given 
unsealed,  not  only  because  your  friend  may 
wish  to  know  what  you  have  said,  but  also 
as  a  guarantee  of  your  own  good  iaith.  As 
you  should  never  give  such  a  letter  unless 
you  can  speak  highly  of  the  bearer,  this  rule 
of  etiquette  is  easy  to  observe.  By  request- 
ing your  friend  to  festen  the  envelope  before 
forwarding  the  letter  to  its  destination,  you 
tacitly  give  permission  to  inspect  its  contents. 
Let  your  note  paper  be  of  the  best  quality 
and  of  the  proper  size. 

Indiscriminate  Introductions. 

Regarding  introductions  when  persons 
chance  to  meet,  the  customs  of  this  country 
are  somewhat  free.  There  are  certain  classes 
of  persons  who  always  introduce  their  friends 
to  every  body  they  meet,  whether  indoors  or 
out,  in  places  of  business,  or  amusement, 
or  after  services  in  church.  This  custom  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  commended ;  and 
while  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  persons  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  you  should  exer- 
cise this  liberty  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Care  and  discrimination  should  be  made 
in  making  gentlemen  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  still  greater  care  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  gentlemen  to  ladies.  It  should  be 
understood  always  by  you  that  the  lady  j 
to  decide  whether  she  desires  the  proposec 
acquaintance  or  not ;  if  she  has  any  objec- 
tion whatever  to  it,  it  is  quite  out  of  place 
for  you  to  thrust  it  upon  her.  This  is  only 
a  becoming  respect  which  should  always  be 
shown  to  the  gentler  sex,  for  any  true  lady 
is  especially  guarded  as  to  the  acquaintances 
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she  forms  and  the  gentlemen  with  whom  she 
associates. 

Do  not  forget  that  in  introducing  one  per- 
son to  another,  you  assume  a  social  responsi- 
bility for  the  person  you  introduce,  and  great 
::are  should  be  taken  in  giving  this  endorse- 
oienL  It  is  possible  for  you  to  inflict  a  pos- 
itive injury  by  introducing  a  man  of  bad 
character  to  a  lad}^  If  you  are  not  well  in- 
formed in  respect  to  the  reputation  of  the 
one  for  whom  you  are  aoout  to  become  re- 
sponsible, pause  and  go  no  further.  You 
should  not  be  a  party  to  the  formation  of 
any  relations  which  are  likely  to  have  an  in- 
jurious eifect  The  association  with  a  man 
of  doubtful  character  is  disastrous  to  a  lady's 
reputation,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  her  always 
to  get  rid  of  the  new  formed  acquaintance, 
however  much  she  may  desire  to  do  so. 

Consult  Your  Friend. 

While  it  is  not  needful  in  every  instance 
to  ask  the  permission  of  a  lady  before  mak- 
ing your  friend  acquainted  with  her,  good 
sense  will  teach  you  that  in  very  many  in- 
stances this  is  desirable.  There  may  be  rea- 
sons quite  unknown  to  you  why  she  would 
not  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  if 
there  are  such  reasons,  you  should  find  them 
out  if  possible,  and  not  compel  her  to  receive 
one  whose  acquaintance  is  not  acceptable. 
Ladies  who  have  confidence  in  persons  in- 
troducing others  will  seldom  make  any  ob- 
lection ;  if  however,  such  objection  should 
exist,  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it 

It  is  not  well  ever  to  introduce  a  stranger 
into  the  household  of  a  friend  without  first 
consulting  him  and  ascertaining  whether 
such  introduction  would  be  acceptable.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  plain  enough.  A  person 
may  be  very  agreeable  to  you,  may  have 
that  indefinable  something  about  him  by 
which  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding L=  established,  }-et  your   friend 


is  quite  another  individual,  and  if  the  one 
who  is  so  pleasant  to  you  were  brought  into 
relations  with  him,  there  might  be  fi-iction 
from  the  very  start  Especially  would  this 
be  the  case  where  a  person  who  is  dull  and 
comparatively  uneducated,  whose  stupiditj' 
is  the  most  conspicuous  trait,  is  thrust  intc 
the  household  of  a  gentleman  of  education 
and  refinement,  who  recoils  firom  all  dullness, 
and  is  fitted  to  appreciate  that  which  is 
bright  and  sparkling  and  attractive. 

Good  Indorsement. 

If  you  find  in  the  house  of  a  friend  a  per 
son  whose  manners  are  pleasing,  whose  con 
versation  is  agreeable,  whose  acquaintance 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  you,  you  are  ai 
liberty  to  assume  that  his  presence  in  tht 
house  of  your  fidend  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  his  good  name  and  reputation,  and  in  this 
case  you  can,  without  hesitation,  invite  him 
to  your  own  home.  The  fact  that  you  meet 
him  at  the  house  of  a  friend  is  a  guarantee 
that  he  is  a  proper  person  for  you  to  know. 

Word  the  letter  in  a  brief  but  careful  form. 
Unless  there  are  special  circumstances  in  the 
case,  merely  state  that  the  person  introduced 
is  a  friend  of  yours,  visiting  town  or  country, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  you  trust  your 
friend  will  show  him  any  attention  in  his 
power,  and  so  forth. 

If  the  letter  of  introduction  is  of  a  businese 
nature,  the  person  named  in  it  may  take  h 
to  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

Ordinary  letters  of  introduction  should 
either  be  left  at  a  house  or  sent  by  post ;  in 
either  case  they  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
card  of  the  person  named  in  them. 

Having  received  a  letter  of  introduction, 
give  it  immediate  attention.  Either  write 
to  the  person  introduced,  or  call  on  him, 
or  leave  a  card,  the  next  day ;  and  he, 
on  his  part,  should  return  your  attentions 
within  a  week.     The    correct   thing   is   tff 
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Invite  the  stranger  to  dinner,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  well  to  ask  some  of  your  friends  to 
meet  him,  as  this  is  giving  him  a  further 
introduction  to  society-.  Where  this  is  im- 
practicable, it  may  still  be  possible  to  show 
him  some  courtesy,  such  as  inviting  him  to 
accompany  you  to  the  opera,  or  to  a  gallery, 
or  a  concert — anything  choice  or  interesting ; 
in  which  case  you  will  of  course  secure 
tickets  beforehand  for  his  acceptance. 

Should  a  person  request  you  to  give  him 
a  letter  of  introduction,  and  you  do  not  feel 
that  you  would  be  justified  in  giving  it,  by 
all  means  refuse  it.  You  can  do  so  with 
kindness  and  firmness.  Nothing  should 
change  your  decision.  As  a  rule  a  gentle- 
man should  not  give  another  gentleman  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  lady.  There  may 
be  circumstances  in  which  a  departure  from 
this  rule  is  necessary. 

Guard  Your  Own  Family. 

There  is  also  a  view  of  this  matter  which 
comes  nearer  home.  The  family  of  every 
man  should  be  well  guarded,  and  he  should 
be  especially  careful  in  introducing  strangers. 
You  ought  to  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
every  individual  brought  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  household  circle,  for,  other- 
wise, you  may  be  placing  the  morals  of  your 
femily  in  jeopardy,  and  great  injury  may  be 
the  result 

There  are  certain  forms  of  introduction 
which  should  always  be  observed,  and  will  be 
attended  to  by  every  person  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  spirit  and  rules  of  etiquette. 
You  should  introduce  a  gentleman  to  a  lady, 
an  inferior  to  a  superior,  an  ordinary  person 
to  a  distingn  ished  one,  and  a  young  man  to  an 
old  one.  You  should  be  very  careful  to  speak 
the  names  distinctly.  If  either  person  fails 
to  understand  the  name  of  the  other,  he  may 
ask  it  When  introducing  a  gentleman  to  a 
lady,  the  party  making  the  presentation  will 
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say,  bowing  to  each  as  the  name  is  spoken, 
"  Miss  Belmont,  allow  me  to  introduce  (or  pre- 
sent) to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  Taylor :  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, Miss  Belmont"  A  young  lady  may  be 
introduced  to  a  very  old  gentleman  ;  beauty 
thus  paying  a  tribute  to  age. 

Forms  To  Be  Observed. 

In  presenting  a  company  of  several  to  one 
person,  you  should  mention  the  name  of  the 
single  person  only  once,  but  call  the  name  of 
each  of  the  others  distinctly,  bowing  to  each 
as  his  or  her  name  is  mentioned.  Thus, 
'*  Mr.  Anderson,  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
Barry,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Welch,  Mr.  Dean. " 

Always  mention  the  name  in  introducing 
members  of  your  family.  Say,  "  My  father, 
Mr.  Simpson,"  "My  daughter.  Miss  Simp- 
son," or  "Miss  Ellen  Simpson."  Your  wife 
should  be  introduced  simply  as  "Mrs.  Simp- 
son." 

In  introducing  persons  with  titles,  the  ti- 
tle should  always  be  distinctly  mentioned. 
Thus,  you  should  say,  in  presenting  a  cler- 
gyman to  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
"Senator  Vance,  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
you  my  friend,  the  Reverend  Doctor  (if  he  is 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity)  Morton.  Dr.  Morton 
is  the  rector  of  St.  Andrews  Church,  Wash- 
ington." Then  turning  to  Dr.  Morton,  you 
should  say,  "Senator  Vance  represents  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States."  Upon  introducing  stran- 
gers, it  is  well  to  add  some  pleasant  remarks, 
which  will  serve  to  put  them  at  their  ease 
and  start  the  conversation  between  them.  It 
is  proper  upon  being  introduced  to  a  person, 

to  say,  "  I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  Mr. ;" 

or  "I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

If  a  lady,  or  a  person  in  a  superior  position, 
wishes  to  know  a  gentleman  or  an  inferior, 
you  have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  latter  will 
not  decline  the  honor. 
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The  custom  of  shaking  hands  upon  being 
introduced  is  the  rule  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  matter  of  taste  among  gentlemen.  If  a 
hand  is  offered,  it  is  rude  to  reject  it  It 
should  be  accepted  cordially.  As  a  general 
thing,  however,  introductions  should  be  ac- 
knowledged by  a  bow.  A  gentleman  should 
always  lift  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  an 
introduction  to  another  gentleman,  or  to  a 
lady  on  the  street  A  single  lady  should 
never  give  her  hand  to  a  gentleman  in  such 
a  case ;  a  married  lady  may  do  so  without 
impropriety. 

Casual  Meetings. 

Persons  meeting  at  the  houses  of  friends 
when  making  morning  calls  need  not  be  in- 
troduced to  each  other,  and  certainly  should 
not  be,  unless  it  is  known  that  such  intro- 
ductions will  be  mutually  agreeable. 

Nor  should  persons  who  have  accidentally 
met  in  this  manner,  without  being  intro- 
duced, bow  or  in  any  way  express  recogni- 
tion should  they  afterwards  meet. 

If,  when  walking  in  the  street  with  a 
friend,  you  meet  another,  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  fact,  it  is  improper,  to  introduce  them. 
If,  however,  you  meet  a  lady  who  evinces  a 
desire  to  stop  and  speak,  your  friend  should 
stop  with  you,  and  may  be  introduced  in  a 
formal  manner ;  but  such  introduction  does 
not  warrant  him  in  considering  himself  the 
lady's  acquaintance. 

Relations,  such  as  a  sister,  a  son,  or  a 
brother,  may  be  introduced  to  friends  casu- 
ally met,  without  ceremony  or  hesitation. 

At  an  evening  party  it  is  the  host's  or 
hostess's  duty  to  make  their  guests  acquainted 
with  each  other.  In  England,  this  is  dis- 
pensed with.  Your  name  is  announced  as 
you  enter  the  room.  You  bow  to  your  host- 
ess and  the  coinpany,  and  may  then  address 
any  one  in  the  company.  In  this  country 
guests  may  properly  introduce  each  other. 


Persons  unfriendly  to  each  other,  meeting 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  must  treat  each 
other  with  perfect  courtesy,  and  give  no  sign 
of  their  quarrel. 

A  person  making  a  visit  to  your  house 
should  be  introduced  to  every  caller. 

In  making  introductions,  act  in  a  gracetul 
and  easy  manner.  It  will  serve  to  set  your 
friends  at  ease. 

A  gentleman  should  always  promptly  of- 
fer his  services  to  a  lady  in  need  of  them, 
whether  he  knows  her  or  not  He  should 
approach  her,  raise  his  hat,  bow,  and  ask 
permission  to  assist  her.  A  true  lady  will  al- 
ways accept  such  a  proffer  with  frank  cour- 
tesy. Her  acceptance  does  not  give  the 
gentleman  any  claim  to  her  acquaintance, 
nor  oblige  her  to  recognize  him  afterwards 
without  a  formal  introduction. 

To  ignore  a  person  to  whom  you  have 
been  properly  introduced  is  the  height  of  ill- 
breeding.  He  may  not  be  pleasant  to  you, 
but  he  has  a  claim  upon  your  courtesy ;  and 
it  is  due  to  your  own  dignity  that  you  should 
recognize  it,  and  act  towards  him  accord- 
ingly. 

Salutations. 

A  well-bred  person  is  at  once  known  by 
his  or  her  form  of  salutation.  In  meeting  a 
friend  upon  the  street,  or  in  company,  you 
should  make  your  salutation  quietly,  but 
cordially  and  with  dignity,  always  paying 
the  highest  respect  to  the  person  saluted. 
Always  salute  a  lady  by  raising  the  hat  and 
making  a  formal  bow.  In  company,  the 
head  being  uncovered,  the  bow  alone  is  your 
salutation ;  but  it  should,  in  either  case,  be  a 
decided  inclination  of  the  head  and  body 
not  a  mere  nod. 

In  this  country,  among  ladies,  kissing  is  a 
common  mode  of  salutation,  even  on  the 
street  Gentlemen  generally  shake  hands, 
or  in  passing  each  other  bow,  or  make  a 
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courteous  motion  of  the  hand.  Even  where 
you  are  not  on  good  terms  with  a  person,  it 
is  courteous  to  bow  to  him.  Should  he  fail 
to  return  the  bow  the  olTence  is  his,  and  you 
have  lost  nothing  by  your  politeness. 

A  gentleman  in  meeting  a  lady  acquain- 
tance should  remove  his  cigar  from  his 
mouth  and  hold  it  down  by  his  side  before 
raising  his  hat  to  her.  Above  all,  never 
smoke  while  walking  or  riding  with  a  lady. 
She  may  not  object  to  it,  but  that  does  not 
pardon  your  rudeness. 

A  young  lady  should  treat  an  elderly  per- 
son, either  man  or  woman,  with  the  same 
deference  she  expects  at  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman. 

The  lady  should  bow  first  in  meeting  a 
gentleman  on  the  street  It  is  her  privilege 
to  do  so,  as  she  thus  shows  whether  she  de- 
sires to  continue  his  acquaintance  or  not  A 
failure  on  her  part  to  bow  first  excuses  the 
gentleman  from  saluting  her.  Among  very 
intimate  friends  either  party  may  salute  first 

In  riding,  a  gentleman  raises  his  hat  with 
his  right  han^,  as  the  left  is  occupied  with 
the  reins. 

When  two  or  more  gentlemen,  walking 
on  the  street,  meet  a  lady  who  is  known  to 
one  only,  all  should  raise  their  hats  and  bow. 
Those  unacquainted  wi;h.  the  lady  thus  show 
their  respect  for  their  friend's  friend. 

In  shaking  hands  do  not  give  your  hand 
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coldly  or  listlessly.  Shake  hands  with  a 
warm,  cordial  grasp.  A  failure  to  do  so  is 
bad  manners,  and  will  disgust  the  other  per- 
son. Never  give  a  single  finger,  or  two  fin- 
gers. Give  the  whole  hand,  whenever  you 
offer  it. 

The  right  hand  shouli  always  be  offered 
unless  disabled.  Where  both  parties  wear 
gloves,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  them. 
Where  one  only  is  gloved,  and  the  removal 
would  cause  an  awkward  pause,  offer  the 
hand  promptly,  with  the  remark,  "Excuse 
my  glove."  Kid  gloves  are  not  expected  to 
be  removed,  as  the  operation  requires  too 
much  time. 

A  gentleman  should  not  bow  from  a  win- 
dow to  a  lady  in  the  street  A  lady  may  do 
so  to  a  gentleman,  in  which  case  he  musf 
return  her  bow. 

Avoid  nicknames  in  salutations.  Address 
a  person  either  by  his  title,  or  by  his  or  her 
Christian  name. 

In  speaking  to  your  wife  in  company  oi 

in  public,  address  her  as  "Mrs. ."     The 

wife  should  likewise  address  her  husband  as 

"  Mr. ."     To  style  each  other  "  My  dear," 

"  My  darling,"  "  My  beloved,"  or  "  My  duck," 
in  public,  is  simply  to  become  ridiculous. 
Do  not  address  each  other  by  the  Christian 
name  in  such  cases ;  nor  by  the  initial  letter, 
as  "Mr.  P.,"  "Mrs.  C."  Use  the  full  name 
with  the  prefix  "  Mr.."  "Mns." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Calls  and  Visits. 


IT  IS  one  cf  the  exacting  rules  of  good 
society  that  calls  shall  be  made  upon 
your  acquaintances  and  friends.  "  Per- 
sons must  do  this  who  expect  to  maintain 
•vith  one  another  social  relations,  and  this 
is  a  rule  which  is  observed  in  all  enlightened 
countries  and  in  all  grades  of  society.  The 
call  and  visit  are  fashionable.  There  is  a 
class  of  people  who  have  a  great  many  dis- 
paraging remarks  to  make  concerning  fash- 
ionable society,  and  appear  to  think  that  an 
excessive  merit  belongs  to  themselves  be- 
cause they  are  not  fashionable  oeople.  Very 
likely  they  cannot  be  fashionable,  not  hav- 
ing the  education,  or  the  social  position,  or 
the  breeding  required.  It  is  not  with  any 
good  grace  that  such  persons  declaim  against 
fashionable  society.  Empty,  fashionable  so- 
ciety is  weak,  uninteresting,  and  only  to  be 
despised ;  but  good,  cultured  society,  main- 
taining its  dignity  by  certain  rules  and  cus- 
toms which  are  convenient  and  serviceable, 
is  the  best  society  in  the  world. 

It  does  not  follow  that  everything  is  empty 
and  vain  because  a  certain  fashion  goes  with 
it  Why  not  go  contrary  to  all  customs, 
and,  when  men  generally  have  their  hair 
cut  short,  wear  yours  down  on  your  shoul- 
ders? And  when  men  dress  according  to 
civilized  society,  why  not  go  about  in  the 
garb  of  a  wild  Indian?  Wlien  ladies  wear 
very  sensible,  short  dresses  in  the  street,  why 
not  come  out  with  a  train  three  yards  long, 
and  turn  yourself  into  a  street-sweeper? 

There  may  be  silly  fashions ;  these  you  do 
not  need  to  follow.  This  work  commends 
good,  sensible  social  customs  which  make 


tor  the  peace  and  enjoyment  of  society.  Onf 
of  these  customs  is  that  of  calling  and  visit- 
ing. 

A  lady  is  under  an  obligation  to  call  on 
all  her  female  acquaintances  at  stated  times. 
These  calls  are  formal  in  their  nature,  and 
are  generally  short  The  conversation  is 
devoted  to  society  news,  the  gossip  of  the 
day  and  kindred  subjects.  In  the  large 
cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  such  calls  are 
made  from  eleven  in  the  morning  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country,  where  the  dinner  hour  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  early  in  the  afternoon, 
they  are  generally  made  from  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock,  and  are  termed  morning  calls,  as 
*'  morning  "  is  supposed  to  mean  any  time 
before  dinner. 

Make  Your  Call  Brief. 

The  morning  call  should  be  brief.  From 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  is  usually  sufficient 
It  should  never  be  prolonged  over  half  an 
hour. 

A  lady,  in  making  a  formal  call,  shoulc 
never  lay  aside  her  bonnet  or  shawl,  as  ii 
she  intended  to  spend  the  day. 

A  gentleman  making  a  morning  call  must 
retain  his  hat  in  his  hand.  His  umbrella 
may  be  left  in  the  hall,  but  not  his  cane. 

Should  a  gentleman  accompany  a  lady  on 
a  morning  call,  he  must  assist  her  up  the 
steps  to  the  door  of  the  house,  ring  {he  bell, 
and  follow  her  into  the  reception-room.  He 
miist  wait  patiently  until  the  lady  rises  to 
take  leave,  and  accompany  her. 

Avoid  subjects  calculated  to  lead  to  a  pn> 
longed  cOiivei^sation.     Time  your  visit  pro- 
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perly,  and  do  not  take  out  your  watch  and 
say  it  is  time  to  go.  Rise  quietly,  and  take 
your  leave  with  a  few  pleasant  remarks. 

A  lad}'  engaged  upon  fancy  work  of  any 
kind  is  not  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  in  receiving 
the  call  of  an  intimate  acquaintance.  In 
fonnal  calls  a  lady  should  devote  herself 
entirely  to  her  guests. 

Should  a  lady  visitor  take  her  leave,  a 
gentleman,  if  present,  should  rise,  and  offer 
to  conduct  her  to  her  carriage.  The  offer 
will  not  often  be  accepted,  but  if  it  is,  do  not 
forget  to  return  and  pay  your  respects  to 
your  hostess  before  quitting  the  house. 

Should  other  callers  be  announced  during 
your  visit,  wait  until  the  bustle  attending 
their  entrance  is  over.  Then  rise  quietly  and 
take  your  leave,  bowing  to  the  new-comers. 
Your  hostess  is  not  obliged  to  introduce  you 
to  her  other  \'isitors,  and  you  should  take  no 
offence  at  her  failure  to  do  so.  Do  not  make 
it  appear  that  your  departure  is  on  account 
of  the  new  arrivals. 

When  a  call  is  ended  it  is  customary 
among  the  best  bred  people  to  ring  for  a 
servant  to  open  the  front  door  for  a  visitor. 
Some  persons  prefer  to  attend  visitors  to  the 
door  themselves  ;  and  this  should  be  done  if 
a  ser\-ant  is  not  called  upon.  It  is  not  court- 
eous to  let  a  visitor  find  his  or  her  way  out 
of  your  house  unattended. 

In  making  a  call,  if  the  lady  called  upon 
is  not  at  home,  leave  your  card  ;  and  if  there 
are  several  ladies  staying  there  whom  you 
desire  to  see,  request  the  servant  to  present 
your  compliments  to  them  severally.  Should 
you  not  have  a  card,  leave  your  name  with 
the  servant. 

Rules  for  Gentlemen. 

The  circumstances  under  which  gentlemen 
may  make  formal  morning  calls  are  limited. 
They  may  do  so  to  express  congratulations, 
s\Tnpathy,   or  condolence  ;  to  pay  their  re- 


spects to  a  friend  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  foreign  country  or  a  protracted  visit ;  or  to 
pay  their  respects  to  ladies  who  have  ac- 
cepted their  escort  to  parties  or  places  of 
amusement.  In  the  last  mentioned  instance 
the  call  should  not  be  delayed  more  than  a 
day.  A  gentleman  may  call  upon  an  ac- 
qu£:intance  to  whom  he  has  presented  letters 
of  introduction,  or  to  return  thanks  for  some 
favor  received.  There  are  other  cases  which 
must  be  governed  by  circumstances  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  person. 

Congratulations. 

You  may  make  visits  of  congratulation 
upon  the  occurrence  of  any  happy  or  for- 
tunate event  in  the  family  of  a  friend — such 
as  a  marriage,  a  birth,  or  the  inheritance  of 
wealth.  Such  visits  should  be  made  in  the 
morning. 

You  should  not  defer  a  visit  of  condolence 
beyond  the  next  week  after  a  death  occurs  in 
a  family.  Among  friends  such  visits  are  re- 
garded as  an  imperative  duty,  except  where 
contagious  diseases  render  them  dangerous. 

Ladies  should  make  their  morning  calls  in 
simple  toilette,  and  not  in  very  rich  dresses. 
Gentlemen  wear  morning  dress. 

In  calling  upon  a  person  living  or  staying 
temporarily  at  a  hotel,  wait  in  the  parlor  and 
send  up  your  card.  Even  intimate  friends 
should  observe  this  rule.  Gentlemen  may 
wait  in  the  office  or  hall  of  the  hotel  while 
the  waiter  takes  up  their  card. 

In  going  abroad,  or  on  a  long  journey, 
you  should  either  call  in  person  upon  all 
your  friends  or  send  cards,  with  the  initials 
P.  P.  C.  marked  in  the  corner.  These  stand 
for  "  Pour  Prendre  Conge,  "  and  mean  "  To 
Take  Leave.  "  Some  write  the  English 
words  out  in  full.  Upon  returning  home 
your  friends  must  first  call  upon  you.  You 
may  with  propriety  drop  the  acquaintance  of 
those  v/ho  neglect  to  do  so. 
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You  should  not  make  a  visit  of  friendship 
anless  you  have  a  formal  or  a  general  invita- 
tion. To  drop  in  upon  your  friends  at  all 
times  is  to  render  yourself  a  bore.  Never 
solicit  an  invitation,  either  by  word  or  act. 
Wait  until  you  are  asked,  and  your  presence 
will  be  doubly  welcome. 

Visits  of  Friendship. 

Visits  of  friendship  are  conducted  by  no 
particular  rules  of  etiquette,  as  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  intimate  friends,  or  relatives,  un- 
derstand each  other's  tastes  and  peculiarities, 
and  will  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner 
mutually  agreeable.  Such  visits  may  occa- 
sionally be  made  under  misapprehension,  be- 
cause there  are  many  people  in  the  world  who 
are  extremely  fond  of  visiting  and  will  often 
persuade  themselves  that  their  society  is 
coveted,  when  in  fact  they  are  not  partic- 
ularly welcome.  Persons  of  any  degree  of 
sagacity  can  easily  distinguish  the  free  and 
hearty  welcome  from  the  polite  and  easy 
grace  which  duty  makes  imperative. 

With  intimate  friends  all  strict  ceremony 
can  be  dispensed  with,  but  yet  there  are  cer- 
tain liberties  which  you  may  enjoy  at  home, 
that  are  not  exactly  proper  to  take  in  the 
house  of  a  friend  or  relative.  Criticising  the 
conduct  of  servants,  or  children,  or  the  acts 
of  any  member  of  the  household,  or  the  do- 
mestic management  generally,  is  in  very  bad 
taste,  though  it  may  be  done  with  the  ut- 
most good  nature.  No  well-bred  persons 
will  ever  make  remarks  of  any  kind  upon  the 
habits,  faults  or  foibles  of  a  family  where 
they  are  paying  a  visit  of  friendship ;  and  to 
drop  these  remarks  afler  they  have  left  only 
shows  that  they  were  not  deserving  the  con- 
fidence and  attentions  they  received.  In  such 
visits  you  should  strictly  apply  the  rule  to 
do  nothing  by  act,  word  or  deed  that  may 
cause  a  disagreeable  feeling  on  the  part  of 
your  entertainer;  which  rule,   as  we  have 


before  explained,  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  gentility. 

Avoid  all  ungraceful  or  awkward  positions 
and  all  lounging  in  making  calls.  Sit  up- 
right at  ease,  and  be  graceful  and  dignified 
in  your  manners. 

Do  not  handle  any  of  the  table  ornaments 
in  the  room  in  which  you  are  received.  They 
may  be  admired  but  not  handled. 

Eveninc:  Galls. 

Where  a  lady  has  appointed  a  certain  even- 
ing for  receiving  calls,  it  is  best  to  call  then, 
and  not  at  other  times. 

Formal  calls  may  be  made  in  the  evening, 
but  never  earlier  than  nine  o'clock,  and  should 
not  be  prolonged  later  than  ten  o'clock.  In 
making  such  a  call  a  gentleman  should  carry 
his  hat,  gloves,  and  cane  with  him  into  the 
parlor  and  hold  them  in  his  hands,  unless 
requested  by  the  hostess  to  lay  them  aside 
and  spend  the  evening. 

In  making  an  informal  evening  call  a  lady 
may  take  a  gentleman  with  her.  She  pre- 
sents him  to  the  hostess,  who  introduces  him 
to  the  other  guests,  if  there  are  any  present 
A  gentleman  in  making  an  informal  evening 
call  may  leave  his  hat,  cane,  etc.,  in  the  hall, 
and  a  lady  may  lay  aside  her  bonnet  and 
wraps. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  usually  receives 
the  visitors.  At  evening  parties  she  will  be 
assisted  by  her  husband  or  some  other  gen- 
tleman. The  reception  should  be  performed 
in  an  easy,  quiet  and  self-possessed  manner, 
and  without  unnecessary  ceremony.  It  is 
customary  in  some  places  to  announce  the 
names  of  guests  as  they  enter  the  room. 
The  host  or  hostess  may  then  present  them 
to  other  guests  to  whom  they  may  be  stran- 
gers. 

When  any  one  enters  the  room,  whether 
announced  or  not,  the  host  or  hostess  should 
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rise  at  once,  advance  toward  him,  welcome 
him,  and  request  liim  to  be  seated.  If  it  is  a 
young  man,  offer  him  an  arm-chair,  or  a 
stuffed  one ;  if  an  elderly  man,  insist  upon 
his  accepting  the  arm-chair ;  if  a  lady,  beg 
her  to  be  seated  upon  the  sofa.  If  the  master 
of  the  house  receives  the  visitors,  he  will  take 
a  chair  and  place  himself  at  a  little  distance 
from  them  ;  if,  on  the  contrar>',  it  is  the  mis- 
tress, and  if  she  is  intimate  with  the  lady 
who  visits  her,  she  will  place  herself  near  her. 

Tokens  of  Respect. 

If  several  ladies  come  at  once,  we  give  the 
most  honorable  place  to  the  one  who,  from 
aee  or  other  considerations  is  most  entitled 
to  respect.  In  winter  the  most  honorable 
places  are  those  at  the  corners  of  the  fire- 
place, if  you  have  a  fire  in  it.  If  the  visitor 
is  a  stranger,  when  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  house  rises,  any  person  who  may  be 
already  in  the  room  should  do  the  same, 
imless  the  company  is  a  large  one.  When 
any  of  the  company  withdraw,  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house  should  conduct  them 
as  far  as  the  door.  But  whoever  the  person 
may  be  who  departs,  if  we  have  other  com- 
pany, we  may  dispense  with  conducting  them 
farther  than  the  door  of  the  room. 

Upon  arriving  at  a  house  where  you  wish 
to  pay  an  evening  call,  should  you  find  a 
small  party  assembled  there,  present  yourself 
precisely  as  though  you  had  been  invited. 
After  a  short  while  you  may  take  your  leave, 
explaining  that  you  only  intended  to  make 
a  brief  call. 

A  gentleman  should  not  seat  himself  on 
the  sofa  beside  his  hostess  unless  invited  to 
do  so. 

It  is  vulgar  to  make  a  display  of  wealth 
in  calling  upon  persons  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. 

New-comers  into  a  neighborhood  should 
not  make  the  first  calls. 
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A  lady  should  not  call  upon  a  gentlcraar 
unless  on  business. 

In  making  a  formal  call  a  gentleman  should 
not  sit  with  his  legs  crossed. 

Do  not  prolong  an  evening  visit.  It  is  apt 
to  become  tiresome  even  to  your  most  inti- 
mate friends. 

Should  }our  friend  have  a  guest  on  a  visit 
to  her,  call  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  calls 
should  be  returned  without  delay. 

Should  you  find  a  lady  on  the  point  of 
going  out  when  you  make  your  call,  make  it 
as  brief  as  possible  in  order  to  leave  her  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  her  plans. 

When  }ou  have  risen  to  go,  do  not  delay 
your  departure. 

When  you  are  prevented  from  attending  & 
dinner  party,  or  social  gathering,  call  upon 
the  person  giving  it  without  delay,  and  ex- 
press your  regret  for  your  absence. 

In  the  country  calls  are  more  prolonged 
and  less  formal  than  in  the  city. 

Protracted  Visits. 

With  regard  to  visits  of  a  day  or  more  it  is 

the  universal  custom  in  England,  and  is 
gradually  coming  into  vogue  in  this  country, 
to  invite  your  friend  to  visit  you  for  a  speci- 
fied length  of  time.  This  enables  your  guest 
to  know  that  he  is  not  inconveniencing  you 
by  remaining  too  long,  and  allows  you  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  ol 
other  friends.  This  is  a  most  sensible  cus- 
tom, and  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

In  visiting  a  city  where  a  friend  resides  it 
is  best  to  go  to  a  hotel,  although  you  may 
have  a  general  invitation  firom  your  friend  to 
make  his  house  your  home.  You  can  make 
a  call  upon  him  as  soon  as  you  please,  and 
should  he  then  urge  you  to  accept  his  hospi- 
tality you  may  do  so  with  propriety. 

You  should  always  write  to  inform  even 
a  relative  or  most  intimate  friend  of  your  in- 
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Eded  visit  and  the  probable  time  of  your 
ival. 
^ou  should  answer  a  written  invitation  to 
it  a  friend,  as  promptly  as  possible,  and 
,v«*te  the  time  when  you  may  be  expected. 

Where  no  time  is  specified  by  your  host  or 
hostess  as  to  the  duration  of  your  visit,  you 
should  not  prolong  it  over  a  week.  A 
shorter  time  is  better.  You  should  take  an 
early  occasion  of  stating  how  long  you  ex- 
pect to  remain. 

Attentions  due  to  Your  Host. 

Conform  your  habits  to  those  of  the 
rfemily  in  which  you  are  visiting;  give  no 
trouble  that  can  be  avoided  ;  and  accept  the 
iiospitality  offered  you  heartily  and  with 
well-bred  grace. 

You  should  make  arrangements  for  having 
your  washing  done  at  your  own  expense  in 
making  a  long  visit  Remember,  that  to  ask 
your  hostess  to  have  it  done  by  her  servants 
is  to  increase  their  labor,  and  to  render  them 
dissatisfied. 

A  lady  visiting  in  a  family  should  not  re- 
ceive  the  attentions  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
objectionable  to  her  host  or  hostess.  Neither 
should  she  receive  too  many  calls  from  gen- 
tlemen. 

Do  not  invite  a  friend  who  may  call  upon 
you  to  remain  to  a  meal.  Such  an  invitation 
must  come  from  the  host  or  hostess. 

A  lady  should  decline  an  invitation  to  a 
dinner  or  party,  which  does  not  include  her 
hostess.  A  gentleman  inviting  a  lady  visit- 
ing in  a  family  to  accompany  him  to  a  place 
of  amusement,  or  upon  an  excursion,  should 
include  the  younger  ladies  of  the  family  in  his 
invitation.  They  may  decline  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

When  a  fiiend  informs  you  of  his  or  her 
intended  visit,  and  the  probable  time  of  their 
arrival,  you  should  have  their  room  ready  for 


their  reception.  It  should  be  well  warmed 
in  cold  weather,  cooled  and  aired  in  summer, 
and  provided  with  all  the  ordinary  conven- 
iences of  the  toilette,  and  any  other  articles 
that  may  minister  to  the  comfort  of  your 
guest 

Entertaining  the  Gaest. 

When  you  expect  a  lady  guest,  some  male 
member  of  the  family  should  meet  her  at  the 
cars,  steamer,  or  other  place  of  arrival  in 
your  city  or  neighborhood.  He  should  look 
after  her  baggage,  and  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  enable  her  to  reacfi  your  house 
quickly  and  with  comfort 

Without  breaking  up  the  regular  routine 
of  your  household  or  business,  you  should 
arrange  your  affairs  so  as  to  devote  the  most 
time  to  your  g^est  You  should  arrange  re- 
ceptions, entertainments,  and  excursions  of 
various  kinds,  if  possible,  and  should  always 
show  her  the  places  and  things  of  note  in 
your  vicinity.  You  should  do  all  this  unob- 
trusively and  make  your  guest  feel  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  you  to  thus  increase  her  enjoy- 
ment of  her  visit 

Upon  the  departure  of  your  guest,  accom- 
pany him  or  her  to  the  cars  or  boat,  and 
remain  until  the  conveyance  has  b^fun  the 
journey,  taking  ^eave  of  your  guest  with 
cordiality. 

A  true  lady  or  gentleman  will  always 
treat  with  kindness  and  courtesy  the  servants 
of  the  family  in  which  they  may  be  visiting. 
In  taking  leave,  you  may,  if  you  wish,  remem- 
ber tliem  by  some  gratuity. 

Do  not  unduly  praise  other  places  at  which 
you  may  have  visited.  Your  hostess  may 
think  you  wish  to  contrast  her  establishment 
with  the  one  so  praised,  to  her  disadvantage. 

You  may  with  propriety  make  simple 
presents  to  the  children  of  the  femily.  Costly 
or  lavish  gifts  place  your  entertainers  under 
an  obligation  which  they  may  not  be  able  to 
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return,  and  therefore  would  not  desire  to  in- 


cur. 


Do  not  outdress  the  members  of  the  family 
in  which  you  are  a  guest,  especially  in  at- 
tending an  entertainment  or  place  of  amuse- 
ment with  them. 

Enter  heartily  into  the  plans  that  are 
made  for  your  entertainment  or  amusement 
You  should  never  permit  your  host  or  hostess 
to  feel  that  he  or  she  has  disappointed  you 
in  their  efforts  to  add  to  your  enjoyment. 

Upon  returning  home  after  a  visit,  write 
immediately  to  your  host  or  hostess,  an- 
nouncing your  safe  arrival ;  and  be  careful 
to  send  kind  messages  to  each  member  of 
the  family,  mentioning  all  by  name. 
Visiting  Cards. 

In  the  selection  of  cards  great  taste  should 
b^  exercised.  The  material  should  be  a  thin, 
fine  board  of  paper.  The  size  and  shape  are 
regulated  by  the  prevailing  fashion.  The 
color  should  always  be  pure  white.  Tinted 
or  colored  cards  are  an  abomination. 

A  gentleman's  card  should  bear  only  his 
name  and  address.  A  lady's  card  should 
have  the  word  "  Mrs."  or  "Miss"  prefixed  to 
her  name.  The  eldest  unmarried  daughter 
of  a  family  should  have  her  card  read  simply 
"  Miss  Newton,"  not  "Miss  Lilian  Newton." 
The  younger  sisters,  if  unmarried,  should 
have  their  Christian  names  on  their  cards. 

Professional  titles  may  appear  upon  the 
card,  as  "Thomas  Thomas,  M.  D.,"  or 
"Doctor  Thomas  Thomas,"   "Rev.  Tobias 
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Pounder,"  or  "Rev.  Tobias  Pounder,  D.  D.'» 
In  England  a  gentleman  without  a  title  pre- 
fixes "Mr."  to  his  name,  as  "Mr.  Edward 
Holland. "  In  the  United  States  this  practice 
varies,  but  the  best  etiquette  unquestionably 
demands  the  prefix  "Mr." 

A  card  left  for  you  during  your  illness 
should  be  answered  by  a  call  as  soon  as  your 
recovery  will  permit 

Should  you  send  a  card  to  a  person  who 
is  ill,  the  bearer  should  always  make  a  ver- 
bal inquiry  as  to  your  friend's  condition  ol 
health. 

The  most  perfectly  tasteful  card  is  an  en» 
graved  one.  The  printed  card  comes  next  j 
then  the  written  card.  The  fashion  as  to 
letters  changes,  but  a  plain  script  or  old  Eng^ 
lish  text,  well  engraved,  is  always  neat  and 
in  good  taste. 

In  making  calls  upon  an  intimate  friend 
it  is  not  necessary  to  send  your  card  in.  The 
simple  announcement  of  your  name  is  suffi- 
cient The  use  of  a  card  always  has  an  air 
of  formality  about  it  Where  persons  are  on 
cordial  terms,  and  are  visiting  back  and  forth 
frequently,  a  card  can  very  well  be  dispensed 
with. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  card  with 
your  address  is  a  very  handy  way  of  making 
known  your  place  of  residence.  Persons 
will  sometimes  want  this,  and  if  they  have 
it  printed  and  right  before  their  eyes,  there 
cannot  be  any  mistake  about  it  Always  be 
supplied  with  cards. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Evening  Parties. 


e^^Otll  n  SOCIETY  has  always  had  its 
P>/  evening  gatherings,  sometimes  of  a 
private,  and  sometimes  of  a  public, 
character.  Enough  has  been  said  to  guard 
light-headed  persons  against  making  fashion 
the  end  and  aim  of  life;  they  do  not  need 
to  make  this  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  con- 
versation, nor  the  object  toward  which  all 
their  energies  are  bent.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  social  ob- 
servances and  gatherings  have  occupied  an 
important  place. 

This  has  always  been  true  of  our  own 
country,  although  it  may  be  said  that  elab- 
orate entertainments,  involving  a  great 
amount  of  dress  and  expense,  have  not  been 
so  common  with  us  as  in  older  countries. 
Having  no  aristocracy  of  blood  or  wealth, 
we  form  our  own  aristocracy  of  education, 
refinement  and  good  society.  To  be  able  to 
appear  well  upon  social  occasions,  such  as 
evening  balls  and  parties,  is  considered  an 
accomplishment,  and  no  one  who  does  not 
possess  it,  is  entitled  to  the  distinguished 
consideration  of  persons  who  indulge  in 
fashionable  pleasures. 

It  is  in  the  party  or  ball-room  that  society 
is  on  its  very  best  behavior.  Everything 
there  is  regulated  according  to  the  strict 
code  of  good  breeding ;  and  as  any  departure 
from  this  code  becomes  a  grave  oflfence,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  etiquette  of  the  ball- 
room be  thoroughly  mastered. 

Balls  are  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

The  etiquette  of  public  balls  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  private  assemblies  of 


the  same  kind,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  ic 
observe  here,  that  those  attending  them 
should,  if  possible,  form  their  own  parties 
beforehand.  Ladies,  especially,  will  find  the 
comfort  and  advantage  of  this. 

The  rule  as  to  giving  private  balls  or  par- 
ties is  this:  that  ball-goers  should  make  one 
return  during  the  season. 

In  giving  this,  you  may  imitate  the  vulgar 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  have  a 
"crush,"  as  it  is  called ;  but  it  is  in  far  better 
taste  to  restrict  the  number  of  invitations, 
so  that  all  the  guests  may  be  fairly  accom- 
modated. The  invitations  should,  however, 
be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  counted 
on,  as  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  ever^'one  accepts. 
One-third  more  than  the  room  will  hold 
may  generally  be  asked  with  safety.  It  is 
desirable  to  secure  the  attendance  of  an 
equal  number  of  dancers  of  both  sexes ;  but 
experience  shows  that  to  do  this  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  invite  more  gentlemen  than  ladies. 

It  is  the  lady  of  the  house  who  gives  a 
party  or  ball.  The  invitations  should  be  in 
her  name,  and  the  replies  addressed  to  her. 

The  invitations  may  be  sent  out  three 
weeks  before  the  time;  but  a  fortnight  is 
sufficient ;  a  less  time  is  not  according  to  eti- 
quette. 

Printed  forms  of  invitation  may  be  ob» 
tained  at  every  stationer's ;  but  it  is  bettei 
that  they  should  be  wTitten.  In  that  case 
use  small  note-paper,  white,  and  of  the  very 
best  quality ;  let  the  envelopes  be  also  thick 
and  good. 

This  form  of  invitation  may  be  used.     It 
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has  the  merit  of  brevity  and  simplicity,  two 
i^ery  desirable  qualities  in  an  invitation : 
"Thursday,  February  ^th. 

"  Mrs. requests  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 

's  company  at  an  Evening  Party,  Thurs- 
day, February  26th. 

"  An  answer  will  oblige. 

"  Dancing." 

This  is  the  simplest,  and,  therefore,  the 
most  desirable  form  of  invitation. 

To  this  an  answer  should  be  returned 
within  a  day  or  two,  and  it  may  assume  the 
following  form,  which  also  has  the  merit  of 
brevity : 

"Saturday,  Febrtmry  jth. 

"  Mr. has  much  pleasure  in  accepting 

Mrs. 's  polite  invitation  for  Thursday 

evening,  the  26th  inst" 

Short  or  verbal  invitations  should  never 
be  given,  even  among  relations  and  intimate 
friends ;  it  is  discourteous,  as  implying  that 
the>'  are  of  no  importance,  and  is  excessively 
vulgar. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  married 
ladies  are  usually  attended  by  their  hus- 
bands; but  the  rule  is  not  necessarily  ob- 
served. Unmarried  ladies  should  be  accom- 
panied by  their  mothers,  or  may  be  utider 
the  care  of  a  chaperou,  a  married  sister,  or 
an  elderly  lady  friend. 

Attractive  Decorations. 

As  to  the  ball-room: — When  there  is  a 
choice  of  rooms,  one  which  is  light,  lofty, 
and  well  ventilated,  should  be  selected,  if  its 
size  and  proportions  adapt  it  for  dancing  pur- 
poses. A  square  room  is  better  than  one 
which  is  long  and  narrow,  but  a  medium  be- 
tween these  extremes  is  best  Above  all,  a 
ball-room  should  be  well  lighted,  and  have  a 
gay  or  exhilarating  appearance ;  the  decora- 
tions should  be  light,  the  window  curtains 
of  a  like  description,  and  flowers  and  shrubs 
may  be  introduced  with  advantage. 
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A  good  floor  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  dancing ;  when  the  carpet  is  taken  up, 
care  should  be  used  that  no  roughness  of  sur- 
face is  presented.  Some  ladies  have  their 
dancing-floors  carefully  polished  with  bees- 
wax and  a  brush.  A  crumb-cloth  or  linen 
diaper,  thoroughly  well  stretched  over  a  car- 
pet, is  the  next  best  thing  to  a  polished  floor. 

The  question  of  music  is  important  If 
it  is  a  large  ball,  four  musicians  is  the  least 
number  that  should  be  engaged — piano,  cor- 
net or  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello.  In 
small  assemblies  the  violin  and  piano  are 
sufficient  When  the  piano  alone  is  used, 
however  limited  the  number  of  guests,  the 
hostess  should  secure  the  attendance  of  a  pro- 
fessional pianist,  because  the  guests  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  present  and  can  be  prevailed  on  to 
play,  while  it  often  happens  that  those  who 
oblige  out  of  courtesy  would  prefer  taking 
part  in  the  dance. 

The  place  occupied  by  the  orchestra  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  top  of  the  room,  but  it 
is  not  always  convenient  to  adhere  strictly 
to  this  rule  in  a  private  room,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally the  end  farthest  from  the  door.  The 
point  should  be  ascertained  by  the  dancers, 
as,  in  quadrilles,  the  top  couples  lead  oflf,  and 
uncertainty  leads  to  confusion. 

The  Refreshment  Ruom. 

Refreshments  must,  of  course,  be  provided 
for  the  guests  during  the  evening;  and,  as 
nothing  should  be  handed  round  in  the  ball- 
room, a  refreshment  room  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  refreshment  room  should,  if  possible, 
be  on  the  same  floor  as  the  ball-room,  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  dan- 
gerous, for  ladies  heated  by  the  dance  to 
encounter  the  draught  of  the  staircases,  while 
it  is  most  destructive  to  their  dresses. 

Provide  in  the  refreshment  room,  lemon- 
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-ade,  tea  and  coffee,  ices,  biscuits,  wafers, 
cakes  and  cracker  bon-bons.  Some  persons 
*ill  also  add  wine  to  the  list 

Supper  should  be  laid  in  a  separate  room. 
VVhat  it  should  comprise  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  taste  and  resources  of  those  who  give 
the  ball.  To  order  it  in  from  a  good  con- 
fectioner is  the  simplest  plan,  but  is  apt  to 
prove  somewhat  expensive.  If  provided  at 
home,  let  it  be  done  on  a  liberal,  but  not 
vulgarly  profuse  scale.  Substantial  fare, 
such  as  fowls,  ham,  tongue,  turkey,  etc.,  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Jellies,  blanc-mange, 
trifle,  light-cake,  etc.,  may  be  added  at  dis- 
cretion. The  French  fashion  of  giving  hot 
soup  is  coming  in,  and  is  very  pleasant:  the 
lighter  kinds  of  soup — such  as  Julienne, 
gravy,  and  vermicelli — are  most  suitable. 

Nothing  upon  the  table  should  require 
carving;  the  fowls,  pheasants,  turkeys  and 
other  birds,  should  be  cut  up  beforehand, 
and  held  together  by  ribbons,  which  only 
require  severing.  Whatever  can  be  iced 
should  be  served  in  that  way. 

A  lady  should  drink  very  little  wine,  and 
certainly  not  more  than  one  glass  of  cham- 
pagne ;  it  also  behooves  a  gentleman  to  be 
careful  in  this  respect,  as  nothing  is  more 
odious  or  contrary  to  the  usages  of  modem 
•ociety  than  any  appearance  of  excess  in  this 
particular. 

The  supper-room  is  opened  about  mid- 
night, and  is  not  closed  till  the  end  of  the 
party. 

The  Dressings  Room. 

A  cloak-room  for  the  ladies  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  one  or  two  maids  to  receive 
shawls  or  cloaks,  which  they  will  place  so 
that  they  may  be  easy  of  access,  and  to 
render  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  arrang- 
ing hair  or  dress,  repairing  a  torn  dress,  or 
any  office  of  that  kind.  In  this  room  there 
should  be  several  looking-glasses,   with  a 


supply  of  hair-pins,  needles,  thread,  pins, 
and  such  articles  as  may  be  needed  in  a 
lady's  toilette. 

A  hat  room  for  gentlemen  must  not  be 
forgotten ;  and  it  is  best  to  provide  checks, 
both  for  articles  belonging  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen  left  in  charge  of  the  attendants./ 
Where  checks  cannot  be  had,  tickets  num- 
bered in  duplicate  may  be  used — one  being 
given  to  the  lady  or  gentleman,  and  the 
other  pinned  to  the  coat  or  cloak.  By  this 
means  the  property  of  each  guest  is  identified, 
and  confusion  at  the  time  of  departure  is  pre* 
vented. 

The  Lady's  Toilette. 

Fashion  is  so  capricious  and  so  imperative 
in  the  matter  of  dress,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  advice  or  instruction  of  permanent 
value  upon  the  best  mode  of  dressing.  Still 
there  are  laws  by  which  even  fashion  is  reg- 
ulated and  controlled.  There  are  certain 
principles  in  dress,  approved  by  good  taste 
and  common-sense,  which  cannot  be  out- 
raged with  impunity. 

A  lady,  in  dressing  for  a  ball,  has  first  to 
consider  the  delicate  question  of  age  ;  and 
next,  that  of  her  position,  whether  married 
or  single.  As  everything  about  a  ball-room 
should  be  light,  gay,  and  the  reverse  of  de- 
pressing, it  is  permitted  to  elderly  ladies,  who 
do  not  dance,  to  assume  a  lighter  and  more 
effective  style  of  dress  than  would  be  proper 
at  the  dinner-table,  concert,  or  opera.  Rich 
brocades,  if  not  sombre  in  hue,  and  a  some- 
what profuse  display  of  good  jewelry,  are 
permissible. 

The  toilette  of  the  married  and  unmarried 
lady,  however  youthful  the  former,  should 
be  distinctly  and  tastefully  marked.  Silk 
dresses  are,  as  a  rule,  objectionable  for  those 
who  dance ;  but  the  married  lady  may  ap» 
pear  in  a  moire  of  light  tint,  or  even  in  a 
white  silk,  if  properly  trimmed  with  tulle  and 
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flowers.  Flowers  or  jewels  may  be  worn  in 
the  hair.  In  some  places  small  feathers  are 
worn.  Jewelry  should  be  sparingly  dis- 
played. 

Young  unmarried  ladies  should  wear 
dresses  of  light  material— the  lighter  the 
better.  Tarlatane,  gauze,  tulle,  the  finest 
muslin,  lace,  and  all  similar  fabrics  are  avail- 
able. Such  dresses  should  be  worn  over  a 
silk  slip,  or  under-dress. 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  colors,  except 
that  they  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  wearer.  Thus  a  blonde  appears  to  most 
advantage  in  delicate  hues,  such  as  light  blue 
and  pink,  mauve,  white,  and  like  shades. 
Arsenic  green  should  be  avoided,  as  injurious 
to  health.  The  brunette  should,  on  the  con- 
trar>',  select  rich  and  brilliant  colors. 

Flowers  are  the  proper  ornaments  for  the 
head  and  dress.  The  French  ladies  .select 
them  with  reference  to  the  season  ;  but  this 
is  not  insisted  on  in  this  country,  and  sum- 
mer flowers  may  be  worn  at  Christmas. 

Ladies  in  deep  mourning  should  not  dance, 
even  if  they  permit  themselves  to  attend  a 
ball.  Should  they  do  so,  black  and  scarlet 
or  violet  is  the  proper  wear.  Where  the 
mourning  is  sufficiently  slight  for  dancing 
to  be  seemly,  white,  with  mauve,  violet  or 
black  trimmings,  flounces,  etc.,  is  proper. 

Gloves  and  Shoes. 

White  gloves  befit  the  ball-room  ;  in 
mourning  they  may  be   sewn  with  black. 

They  should  be  faultless  as  to  fit,  and 
never  be  removed  from  the  hands  in  the  ball- 
room. It  is  well  for  those  who  dance  to  be 
provided  with  a  second  pair,  to  replace  the 
others  when  soiled,  or  in  case  they  should 
split,  or  the  buttons  should  come  off" — acci- 
dents small  in  themselves,  but  sources  of  g^eat 
discomfort 

As  in  the  promenade,  so  in  the  ball-room, 
boots  have  ^'jeatly   superseded   the   use   of 


shoes ;  these  are  of  kid,  satin,  or  silk,  either 
white  or  matching  the  dress  in  color.  With 
the  tendency  to  revive  the  fashions  of  the  Em- 
pire in  France,  shoes,  then  worn,  are  reap- 
pearing. 

All  the  accessories  of  the  toilette — gloves, 
shoes,  flowers,  fans,  and  the  opera  cloak — 
should  be  fresh  and  new.  Inattention  in  this 
matter  spoils  the  effect  of  the  most  impres- 
sive toilette. 

How  Oentlemen  Should  Dress. 

The  attire  in  which  alone  a  gentleman  can 
present  himself  in  a  ball-room  is  so  rigorous- 
ly defined,  and  admits  of  so  little  variety,  that 
it  can  be  described  in  a  few  words. 

He  must  wear  a  black  dress  coat,  black 
trousers,  and  a  black  waistcoat;  a  white 
necktie,  white  kid  gloves,  and  patent  leather 
boots.  This  is  imperative.  The  ball-suit 
should  be  of  the  very  best  cloth,  new  and 
glossy,  and  of  the  latest  style  as  to  cut.  The 
waistcoat  may  be  low,  so  as  to  disclose  an 
ample  shirt-front,  fine  and  delicately  plaited  ; 
it  is  better  not  embroidered,  but  small  gold 
studs  may  be  used  with  effect.  White  waist- 
coats have  not  "  come  in,  "  as  they  were  ex- 
pected to  do.  The  necktie  should  be  of  a 
washing  texture,  not  silk,  and  not  set  oflf 
with  embroidery.  Gloves,  white,  not  straw- 
color  or  lavender. 

Excess  of  jewelry  is  to  be  avoided  :  simple 
studs,  gold  solitaire  sleeve-links,  may  be  used, 
and  a  watch-chain,  massive,  and  with  the 
usual  charms  and  appendages. 

Perfumes  should  be  avoided  as  effeminate ; 
if  used  at  all,  for  the  handkerchief,  they 
should  be  of  the  very  best  and  most  delicate 
character,  or  they  may  give  offence,  a:  per- 
sons often  entertain  strong  aversions  to  pecu- 
liar scents. 

At  balls  of  a  public  character  the  "  party,  '* 
of  whatever  number  it  may  consist,  enters 
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the  room  unobtrusively,  the  gentlemen  con- 
ducting the  ladies  to  convenient  seats. 

In  a  private  party  or  ball,  the  lady  of  the 
house  will  linger  near  the  door  by  which 
her  guests  enter  (at  least  till  supper  time,  or 
till  all  have  arrived),  in  order  to  receive  them 
with  a  smile,  an  inclination  of  the  head,  a 
passing  remark,  or  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  ac- 
cording to  degrees  of  intimacy. 

The  master  of  the  house  and  the  sons 
should  not  be  far  distant,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
introduce  to  the  lady  any  of  his  or  their 
friends  on  their  arrival.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  daughters  should  assist  in  the  cere- 
mony of  reception. 

Auuouncing^  the  Guests. 

Guests  are  announced  by  name  at  a  private 
ball  in  Europe,  and  in  some  places  in  this 
country  this  rule  is  observed;  but  this  is 
entirely  a  matter'regulated  by  the  custom  of 
the  place.  As  they  reach  the  door  of  the  ball- 
room, iie  servant  calls  out,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

;  "  "  Mr.  Theodore ;  "  "  the  Misses 

,  )) 

On  ent«*ring  the  ball-room,  they  at  once 
proceed  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  may  then  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  such  friends  as  they  find  around 
them. 

At  public  balls  a  programme  of  dancing  is 
g^ven  to  the  guests  on  their  arrival ;  and  this 
example  should  be  followed  in  anything 
more  than  a  mere  "  carpet-dance.  " 

The  dances  should,  in  any  case,  be  arranged 
beforehand,  and  it  is  convenient  and  inexpen- 
sive to  have  them  printed  on  cards  of  small  and 
convenient  size,  the  numbered  dances  on  one 
side,  and  numbered  lines  for  engagements  on 
the  oiher.  A  better  plan  is  to  have  a  card 
folding  in  the  middle,  thus  giving  two  pages, 
with  dances  on  one  page,  and  spaces  for  en- 
gagements on  the  opposite  one.  These  shut 
together,    and   prevent  pencil-marks  being 


rubbed  off.  A  pencil  should  be  attacl.  /d  by 
a  ribbon  ;  but  gentlemen  should  make  f\ 
memorandum  always  to  provide  themselvet 
with  a  small  gold  or  silver  pencil-case  when 
going  to  a  ball,  so  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  write  down  engagements. 

A  pretty  idea  has  been  sometimes  carried 
out  at  balls — it  is  that  of  having  the  order  of 
dancing  printed  on  small  white  paper  fans, 
large  enough  for  practical  use,  one  being 
given  to  every  lady  on  her  arrival.  The 
notion  is  charming,  and  the  expense  nol 
great 

From  eighteen  to  twenty-one  dances  is  a 
convenient  number  to  arrange  for;  suppei 
causes  a  convenient  break  after,  say,  the 
twelfth  dance,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  ball- 
list,  there  is  still  a  desire  to  prolong  the  ball, 
one  or  two  extra  dances  are  easily  improvised. 

A  ball  should  commence  with  a  march, 
followed  by  a  quadrille,  after  which  a  waltz 
should  succeed.  Then  follow  quadrilles  and 
waltzes,  including  galops,  arranged  as  those 
having  charge  of  the  ball  may  think  best 

Formerly  at  public  balls  a  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  was  considered  indispensable; 
but  this  custom  is  almost  obsolete,  the  man- 
agement of  the  ball  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  who  are  distinguished  by  rosettes, 
ribbons  in  the  button-hole.  These  superiii« 
tend  the  dances,  and  gentlemen  desiring  to 
dance  with  ladies  apply  to  them  for  intro 
ductions. 

Introductions. 

In  private  balls  introductions  are  effected 
through  the  lady  of  the  house,  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Where  there  are  daughters, 
they  fitly  exert  themselves  in  arranging  sets, 
giving  introductions,  etc. — never  dancing 
themselves  until  all  the  other  ladies  present 
have  partners. 

No  gentleman  should  ask  a  lady  to  dance 
with  him  until  he  has  received  an  introduo 
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don  to  her.  This  may  be  given  through 
members  of  the  family  giving  the  ball,  or 
the  lady's  chaperon,  or  one  intimate  friend 
may  ask  permission  to  introduce  another. 

The  usual  form  of  asking  a  lady  to  dance 
is:  "May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  this 
qnadrille  with  you?"  Where  there  is  great 
intimacy:  "Will  you  dance?"  may  suffice 
To  accept  is  easy  enough — "Thank  you," 
is  sufficient;  to  decline  with  delicacy,  and 
without  giving  offence,  is  more  difficult — 
"Thank  you:  I  am  engaged,"  suffices  when 
that  expresses  the  fact — when  it  does  not, 
and  a  lady  would  rather  not  dance  with  the 
gentleman  applymg  to  her,  she  must  beg  to 
be  excused,  as  politely  as  possible,  and  it  is  in 
better  taste  for  her  not  to  dance  at  all  in  that 
set 

The  slightest  excuse  should  suffice,  as  it  is 

nngentlemanly  to  force  or  press  a  lady  to 

.•iance. 

Attentions  to  Ladies. 

Ladies  should  take  especial  care  not  to 
accept  two  partners  for  the  same  dance ;  nor 
ihould  a  gentleman  ask  a  lady  to  dance  with 
him  more  than  twice  during  the  same  even- 
ing; if  he  is  intimate  with  a  lady,  he  may 
<lance  with  her  three,  or  even  four,  times. 
Do  not  forget  to  ask  the  daughters  of  the 
bouse. 

When  a  lady  has  accepted,  the  gentleman 
offers  her  his  right  arm,  and  leads  her  to  her 
place  on  the  floor. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  the  fig^e  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  a  gentleman  to  move  through 
A  quadrille,  if  he  is  easy  and  unembarrassed, 
and  his  manners  are  courteous ;  but  to  ask  a 
lady  to  join  you  in  a  waltz,  or  other  round 
dance,  in  which  you  are  not  thoroughly  pro- 
ficient, is  an  unpardonAble  offence.  It  is  not 
In  good  taste  for  gentlemen  who  do  not 
dance  to  accept  invitations  to  balls ;  but  it  is 
only  the  vulgar  who,  with  a  knowlege  of 
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dancing,  hang  about  the  doors  and  decline 
to  join  in  the  amusement 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bow  to  a  lady  at  the 
end  of  a  quadrille — in  fact,  anything  like 
formality  is  now  discountenanced;  it  is 
enough  that  you  again  offer  her  your  right 
arm,  and  walk  half  round  the  room  with  hen 
You  should  inquire  if  she  will  take  refresli- 
ments,  and  if  she  replies  in  the  affirmative, 
you  will  conduct  her  to  the  room  devoted  to 
that  purpose — where  it  is  good  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  lady  not  to  detain  her  cavalier 
too  long,  as  he  will  be  anxious  to  attend  to  his 
next  engagement,  and  cannot  ret'im  to  the 
ball-room  until  she  is  pleased  to  be  escorted 
thither,  that  he  may  resign  hei  io  her  chap- 
eron or  friends,  or  to  the  partner  who  claims 
her  promise  for  the  next  dance. 

Taking:  Supper. 

The  gentleman  who  dances  with  a  lady  in 
the  last  dance  before  supper,  conduct"?  that 
lady  to  the  supper-room,  attends  on  her  while 
there,  and  escorts  her  back  to  the  ball-room.  A I 
a  private  ball,  the  lady  of  the  house  may  ask 
a  gentleman  to  take  a  lady  down  to  supper, 
and  he  is  bound  to  comply,  and  to  treat  her 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  attention. 

In  either  case  a  gentleman  will  not  sup 
with  the  ladies,  but  stand  by  and  attend  to 
them,  permitting  himself  a  glass  of  wine  with 
them ;  but  taking  a  subsequent  opportunity 
to  secure  his  own  refreshment 

It  is  vulgar  either  to  eat  or  drink  to  excess 
at  a  ball-supper. 

It  is  not  well  to  dance  every  dance,  as  the 
exercise  is  unpleasantly  heating  and  fatiguing. 
Never  forget  an  engagement — it  is  an  offence 
that  does  not  admit  of  excuse,  except  when 
a  lady  commits  it ;  and  then  a  gentleman  is 
bound  to  take  her  at  her  word  without  a 
murmur.  It  is  not  the  mode  for  married 
persons  to  dance  together.    Engaged  persona 
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should  not  dance  together  too  often  ;  it  is  in 
bad  taste. 

Entertaining'  Conversation. 

Gentlemen  should  endeavor  to  entertain 
the  ladies  who  dance  with  them  with  a  little 
conversation,  or  something  more  novel  than 
the  weather  and  the  heat  of  the  room ;  and 
in  round  dances  they  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  guard  them  from  collisions,  and  to 
see  that  their  dresses  are  not  torn. 

Assemblies  of  this  kind  should  be  left 
quietly.  If  the  party  is  small,  it  is  permis- 
sible to  bow  to  the  hostess ;  but  at  a  large 
ball  this  is  not  necessary,  unless  indeed 
you  meet  her  on  your  way  from  the  room. 
The  great  thing  is  to  avoid  making  your 
departure  felt  as  a  suggestion  for  break- 
ing up  the  party ;  as  you  have  no  right  to 
hint  by  your  movements  that  you  consider 
the  entertainment  has  been  kept  up  long 
enough. 

Finally,  let  no  gentleman  presume  on  a 
.ball-room  introduction.  It  is  given  with  a 
view  to  one  dance  only,  and  will  certainly 
not  warrant  a  gentleman  in  going  further 
than  asking  a  lady  to  dance  a  second  time. 
Out  of  the  ball-room  such  an  introduction 
has  no  force  whatever. 

If  those  who  have  danced  together  meet 
next  day  in  the  street,  or  the  park,  the  gentle- 
man must  not  venture  to  bow,  unless  the  lady 
chooses  to  favor  him  with  some  mark  of  her 
recognition.  If  he  does,  he  must  not  expect 
any  acknowledgment  of  his  salutation. 

After  a  private  ball  it  is  etiquette  to  call  at 
the  house  during  the  following  week. 

A  gentleman  attending  a  private  ball  un- 
attended will  first  ask  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
house  to  dance  with  him.  If  she  is  unable 
to  do  so,  she  will  introduce  him  to  an  agree- 
able partner. 

A  gentleman   will    dance  first   with  the 


lady  he  accompaniec  to  the  ball,  but  will  uol 
dance  with  her  too  often. 

Do  not  engage  in  any  long  or  confidential 
conversations  in  the  ball-room. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  music  has  com- 
menced before  selecting  your  partner.  Lead 
her  to  her  place  in  time  to  commence  with 
the  other  dancers. 

A  lady  should  never  lea.ve  a  ball-room 
unattended.  A  gentleman  seeing  a  lady 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted  r!.3irous  oi 
doing  so,  should  promptly  offer  to  escort  her, 
and  the  lady,  on  her  part,  should  accept  the 
proffered  escort  as  frankly  as  it  is  tendered, 
but  should  be  careful  not  to  keep  the  gentle* 
man  too  long  away  from  the  ball-room. 

French  Terms  Used  in  Dancingp. 

A  knowledge  of  the  French  terms  used  in 
dancing  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dancers. 
We  give  the  following,  with  their  definitions. 
They  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes : 

Balances.     Set  to  or  swing  partners. 

Balances  aux  coins.  Set  to  or  swing 
corners. 

Balances  quatre  en  ligne.  Set  four  in  a 
line. 

Chaine  Anglaise.  Top  and  bottom  couples 
right  and  left 

Chame  Anglaise  double.  Double  right 
and  left. 

Chaine  Anglaise  demie.  Half  right  and 
left. 

Chaine  des  dames.     Ladies'  chain. 

Chaine  des  dames  double.  All  the  ladic? 
commence  the  chain  at  the  same  time. 

Chaine  {la  gratide).  All  the  couples  chas- 
sez  quite  round,  giving  right  and  left  hands 
alternately — beginning  with  the  right  until 
all  resume  places. 

Chassez.  Move  to  right  and  left,  or  left 
to  right. 
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Chassez  croisez.  Lady  and  gentieman 
^hassez  in  opposite  directions. 

Cavalier  seul.    Gentleman  advances  alone. 

Demi-promenade.  All  the  couples  half- 
f  romenade. 

Dos-a-dos.     Back  to  back. 

Glissade.     A  sliding  step. 

Le  grand  rond.  All  join  hands,  and  ad- 
7ance  and  retire  twice. 

Le  grand  tour  de  rond.  Join  hands,  and 
dance  round  figure. 

La  grande  promenade.  All  promenade 
round  figure  and  back  to  places. 

Le  moulinet.  Hands  across.  Demi-mou- 
Unet.  Ladies  advance  to  center,  give  right 
hands  and  retire. 

Traverses.  Opposite  persons  change  places ; 
retraversez^  they  cross  back  again. 

Vis-a-vis.  Face  to  face,  or  the  opposite 
partner. 

There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  well-bred  man 
or  woman  than  proper  and  dignified  conduct 
in  public.  The  truly  polite  are  always  quiet, 
unobtrusiv-e,  considerate  of  others,  and  care- 
fill  to  avoid  all  manifestations  of  superiority 
or  elegance. 

Loud  and  boisterous  talking,  immoderate 
laughing  and  forward  and  pushing  conduct 
are  always  marks  of  bad  breeding.  They 
ine\'itably  subject  a  person  to  the  satirical 
remarks  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  is 
thrown,  and  are  perhaps  the  surest  means  of 
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proclaiming  that  such  a  person  is  not  used  to 
the  ways  of  polite  society. 

When  one  considers  whether  there  are 
special  advantages  in  mingling  with  culti- 
vated people,  and  attending  social  gatherings, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  only  by  ex- 
perience and  practice  does  any  person  gain 
proficiency  in  anything  that  is  undertaken. 
No  man  could  sell  dry  goods,  or  run  a  rail- 
road, or  cultivate  a  farm,  or  write  books, 
without  gaining  his  knowledge  in  each  of 
these  pursuits  of  what  would  be  required. 
No  young  lady  could  entertain  a  parlor  filled 
with  visitors  by  playing  the  piano,  without 
having  previously  studied  and  practiced  long 
and  faithfully.  Now,  the  same  may  be  said 
concerning  society  in  general.  One  must 
have  actual  contact  with  it  befort  the  edges 
can  be  rounded  oflf,  and  ease  and  grace  of 
manners  can  be  gained. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  which  is  a  very  plain 
and  substantial  one,  that  young  persons 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend  social  gath- 
erings, with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
to  conduct  themselves  properly,  make  them- 
selves agreeable,  and  contribute  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  occasion.  Only  by  actually  doing 
this  can  one  be  prepared  to  do  it  perfectly. 
There  must  be  necessarily  many  mistakes, 
blunders  perhaps,  which  may  be  mortifying 
to  the  one  who  commits  them,  and  must  be 
borne  patiently,  with  a  determination  to  be 
able  finally  to  avoid  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Dinner  Parties. 
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'HE  table  's  the  social  centre.  It  is 
the  rallving  point  of  good  society,  and 
persons  who  gather  about  it  should 
be  able  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  most 
approved  manner.  Any  vulgarity  there  is  a 
sure  sign  of  bad  breeding,  and  a  lamentable 
deficiency  in  those  accomplishments  which 
belong  to  the  true  lady  or  gentleman.  A 
knowledge  of  dinner-table  etiquette  is  all-im- 
portant in  many  respects;  but  chiefly  in 
this:  that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong 
tests  of  good  breeding.  Persons  new  to 
society  may  master  its  simpler  forms — such 
as  dropping  cards,  paying  visits,  mixing  in 
evening  parties,  and  so  on  ;  but  dining  is  the 
great  trial.  The  rules  to  be  observed  at  table 
are  so  numerous  and  so  minute  in  respect  of 
detail,  that  they  require  the  most  careful 
study ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  none  of 
them  can  be  violated  without  exposing  the 
ciFender  to  instant  detection,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  those  accustomed  to  good  society 
cannot  err  in  particulars  in  which  others  are 
pretty  certain  to  commit  themselves. 

For  example,  a  gentleman  could  not  put 
his  knife  in  his  mouth  ;  nor  could  a  lady  ask 
twice  for  soup.  These  may  seem  small  points, 
but  things  are  large  or  small,  important  or 
unimportant,  by  comparison ;  and,  moreover, 
society  judges  of  character  and  accomplish- 
ments by  trifles. 

Mere  friendly  dinners  should  be  conducted 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  etiquette,  bnt 
more  freedom  maybe  observed  than  at  formal 
dinner-parties  ;  nor  need  one  make  such  an 
elaborate  display.  Let  the  home  feeling  and 
a  graceftil  ease  mark  the  occasion. 


In  giving  a  dinner-party,  the  great  qu.€r> 
tion  is.  Whom  to  invite?  Upon  this  point 
there  hinges  a  second  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance, namely.  How  many  are  to  be  invited? 

Taking  the  second  difficulty  first,  we  may 
say  that  a  dinner-party  may  consist  of  any 
number  with  one  exception;  there  are  not 
to  be  thirteen  at  table,  because  some  persons 
entertain  a  foolish  superstition  with  regard 
to  that  number,  and  we  have  known  those 
who  would  decline  to  sit  down  rather  than 
make  the  thirteenth. 

Large  dinners  are  a  mistake,  though,  of 
course,  political,  business,  family  and  other 
reasons,  often  necessitate  their  being  given. 
Six  or  eight  is  a  comfortable  number  for 
a  dinner.  We  prefer  an  even  to  an  odd 
number ;  the  guests  are  then  paired,  though 
all  present  should  unite  for  the  general  en- 
tertainment, instead  of  breaking  up  into 
knots,  as  is  inevitably  the  case  where  a  dozen 
or  more  persons  sit  down. 

Of  course,  if  a  dinner  is  given  merely  as 
an  opportunity  for  display,  it  does  not  matter 
how  many  are  invited,  so  that  the  resources 
of  the  establishment  (and  of  the  pastr>'COok) 
are  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  the  latter  case, 
too,  it  does  not  much  matter  zvko  is  asked  ; 
the  host  has  only  to  group  his  guests  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

But  when  the  object  is  that  a  dinner  shall 
be  enjoyed,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  ask, 
"  Who  ?  "  as  to  determine  how  many.  There 
is  nothing  which  part^^-giving  people  fail  in 
so  lamentably  as  the  right  selection  and 
assortment  of  their  guests.  How  often  must 
it  be  repeated,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  make 
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the  most  perfect  arrangements  for  receiving 
company  if  those  invited  are  hopelessly  un- 
suited  to  one  another?  The  effect  of  bring- 
ing together  an  incongruous  mass  of  people 
is  certain  and  inevitable ;  nothing  but  failure 
can  attend  it  There  is,  we  are  aware,  the 
difficulty  of  the  people  one  must  ask;  but 
many  dinner-givers  seem  to  have  no  tact,  no 
sagacity,  no  perception  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  when  they  have  a  power  of  choice  do 
not  exercise  it.  They  think  one  wealthy  man 
must  be  glad  to  meet  another  wealthy  man, 
one  lawyer  another  lawyer,  and  so  on. 

Forms  of  Invitation. 

Having  decided  upon  the  guests  to  be  asked, 
send  out  the  invitations  a  reasonable  time 
before  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  dinner.  In 
the  height  of  the  season,  in  town,  this  should 
be  three  weeks  before ;  but  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  fortnight  ia  sufficient,  and, 
in  the  country,  a  week  or  ten  days. 

All  invitations — even  those  to  the  most 
intimate  friends — should  be  by  note.  Forms 
are  to  be  obtained  at  stationers' ;  but  if  the 
note  is  written,  let  it  be  •  on  the  very  best 
paper,  small  note  size. 

The  invitation  is  in  the  name  of  both  the 
lady  and  gentleman  of  the  house,  and  should 
be  written  in  the  third  person,  and  may 
take  this  form : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  request  the  pleasure 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 's  company  at  dinner, 

on  Wednesday,  Aug.  — th,  at  —  o'clock." 

Instead  of  "pleasure,"  the  word  "favor" 
is  sometimes  used.  The  answer  must  agree 
with  the  invitation,  in  being  written  in  the 
third  person,  and  on  small  note-paper.  It 
may  run  : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs. have  great  pleasure 

in  accepting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 's  invitation 

to  dinner  on  the  — th." 

If  it  is  necessary  to  decline  the  invitation, 
the  nc*^e  assumes  this  form: 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 


regret,  tnat  owing  lo 


a  previous  engagement,  they  cannot    have 

the  pleasure  of  accepting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 's 

kind  invitation  for  the  — th." 

If  any  other  reason  besides  that  of  a  prioi 
engagement  prevents  the  invitation  being 
accepted,  it  should  be  stated. 

Whether  accepting  or  declining,  a  reply 
to  an  invitation  to  dinner  should  always  be 
returned  immediately  or  at  the  very  earliest 
convenience. 

When  practicable,  invitations  should  be 
sent  by  the  hands  of  a  servant  rather  than 
through  the  post ;  but  this  is  a  remnant  of 
punctiliousness  which  "railway  manners" 
are  rapidly  sweeping  away. 

How  Ladies  Should  Dress. 

Dressing  for  dinner  only  presents  points  of 
difficulty  to  the  ladies ;  the  rule  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  gentlemen  is  simple  enough. 

Several  considerations  serve  to  embarrass 
the  gentler  sex.  For  a  "great"  dinner,  a 
lady  dresses  in  a  style  which  would  be  extrav- 
agant and  out  of  keeping  with  a  "small" 
dinner;  yet  the  invitation  is  in  both  cases 
couched  in  the  same  terms.  Moreover,  a 
dinner  is  often  the  prelude  to  an  evening 
party,  or  a  visit  to  the  opera,  or  some  other 
form  of  amusement ;  and  the  style  of  dress 
must  be  suited  to  these  contingencies  also. 
One  or  two  general  rules  may  be  laid  down. 

Full  dinner  dress  means  a  low  dress  ;  the 
hair  arranged  with  flowers  or  other  orna- 
ments ;  and  a  display  of  jewelry,  according 
to  taste.  For  a  grand  dinner,  a  lady  dresses 
as  elaborately  as  for  a  ball ;  but  there  is  a 
great  distinction  between  a  ball  dress  and  9 
dinner  dress.  Let  no  misguided  young  belle 
who  is  invited  to  a  great  house  rush  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  be  right  foi  her  to 
appear  in  a  dress  that  she  has  worn  in  a  ball- 
room. The  style  of  thing  required  is  wholly 
different  In  the  ball-room  everything  should 
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l>-'  light,  floating,  diaphanous,  ethereal,  and 
calculated  to  produce  a  good  general  effect. 

A  dinner  dress  must  be  good  in  quality ; 
it  should  be  of  silk  of  the  latest  make,  with 
an  ample  train.  By  way  of  setting  the  dress 
off,  rich  lace  may  be  worn — Brussels,  Mech- 
lin, Honiton,  Maltese  or  Cluny;  but  such 
light  materials  as  blonde,  tulle,  areophane, 
tarlatane,  etc.,  are  quite  out  of  place  as  trim- 
mings. 

Jewelry  of  almost  any  value  may  be  worn 
at  a  great  dinner — diamonds,  pearls,  eme- 
ralds, rubies,  any  kind  ;  but  it  is  not  in  good 
taste  to  wear  too  much  jewelry  at  any  time. 

As  accessories,  an  opera-cloak,  a  fan,  and 
a  pair  of  perfectly  white  and  perfectly  fitting 
gloves  must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  dressing  for  an  ordinary  dinner — say  a 
dinner  of  six  or  eight,  or  a  dinner  at  a  coun- 
try house — the  demi-toilette  is  sufficient. 
The  dress  should  be  made  with  a  low  body ; 
but  a  transparent  arrangement  of  net  or  mus- 
lin fastening  round  the  throat  should  be  worn 
over  it  This  is  better  than  an  ordinary 
high  dress. 

The  hair  should  be  so  dressed  as  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  at 
the  same  time  becoming. 

Gentlemen's  Dress. 

The  theory  is  that  gentlemen  dress  for 
dinner  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  prepared 
for  any  kind  of  entertainment — opera,  con- 
cert, theatre,  party,  meeting,  or  even  ball — 
which  they  may  have  occasion"  to  attend 
during  the  evening. 

The  dinner  or  evening  dress  consists  of  a 
black  dress-coat,  black  waistcoat  and  trousers, 
white  cravat,  patent  leather  boots,  and  white 
kid  gloves. 

Jewelry  of  a  more  showy  description  than 
that  worn  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  day  is 
permissible.  A  handsome  chain  may  be 
worn  with  a  gold  watch;  a  diamond  ring 


is  in  good  taste,  and  the  shirt-studs  may  be 
choice,  but  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
means  of  the  wearer. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  dinner- 
parties are  not  supposed  to  be  given  on  Sun- 
days, and,  therefore,  when  an  invitation  is 
accepted  for  that  day— or  when,  on  a  visit 
host  and  guests  dine  together — it  is  not 
necessary  to  dress;  the  ladies  appearing  in 
high  dresses,  or  the  demi-toilette  at  most; 
gentlemen  in  walking-dress. 

The  Dining-rooui. 

To  secure  the  success  of  a  dinner,  certain 
arrangements  are  indispensable.  To  begin 
with :  it  must  be  given  in  a  comfortable  and 
appropriate  room.  Where  there  is  a  choice 
of  rooms,  that  selected  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  number  of  the  guests. 

See  that  it  is  warm — about  68°.  If,  as  is 
now  the  custom  in  most  of  our  cities,  the 
dinner  be  given  at  a  late  hour,  requiring  the 
room  to  be  lighted,  let  it  be  lit  so  that  the 
light  falls  on  the  table.  If  the  room  is  usually 
lit  by  means  of  gas  brackets,  over  the  fire-place 
or  elsewhere,  supplant  them  by  moderator- 
lamps  on  the  table,  as  nothing  is  more  un- 
comfortable than  a  light  at  one's  back. 

The  room  should  be  carpeted,  if  only  tha. 
the  servants  may  move  about  it  withou> 
noise. 

Table  Furnishings. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  on  the  best 
shape  for  a  dinner-table.  The  old  oblong 
table  has  disadvantages ;  the  host  and  hostes=; 
are  effectually  separated,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  guests  on  either  side.  Oval 
tables  are  now  much  in  vogue,  and  are  com- 
fortable. Round  tables  also  have  their 
advocates ;  but,  like  those  which  are  oblong, 
they  cause  the  company  to  break  up  into 
knots.  Still,  for  small  parties,  many  prefer 
them. 

'^ake  care  that  the  cloth  placed  upc  xi  it  is 
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radiantly  white,  the  folds  showing  that  it  has 
been  recently  opened.  The  same  remaik 
will  apply  to  the  table  napkins. 

It  is  customary  to  place  an  ornamental 
stand  for  a  large  dish  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  a  vase  or  stand  of  flowers  at  inter- 
vals down  it.  But  it  is  well  to  see  that  these 
objects  are  not  so  pretentious  as  to  prevent 
those  dining  from  having  a  clear  view  of 
those  opposite  them.  The  appearance  of  the 
table  is  secondary  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 

Placing  the  Table-Ware. 

On  the  right  of  the  space  left  for  the  plate 
place  two  knives  and  a  spoon.  The  present 
mode  is  to  use  silver  knives  as  well  as  forks 
for  fish,  and  in  that  case  this  knife  is  placed 
with  the  others.  On  the  left  three  forks— that 
for  sweets  smaller  than  the  others. 

The  glasses  are  placed  on  the  right  These 
should  be  at  least  four  in  number.  As  it  is 
a  great  breach  of  decorum,  as  well  as  a  sign 
of  ignorance,  to  drink  one  sort  of  wine  from 
a  glass  intended  for  another,  we  will  describe 
the  glasses  commonly  in  use.  The  tall  glass 
or  that  with  the  shallow,  saucer-like  top,  is 
for  Champagne ;  the  green  for  hock,  Chablis 
and  similar  wines;  the  large,  ample  glass 
for  claret  and  Burgundy ;  the  round,  full- 
shaped  glass  for  port,  and  the  smaller  glass 
for  sherry. 

This  is  for  the  reader's  information,  yet 
must  not  be  understood  as  implying  that 
wines  are  essential  to  a  high-toned  dinner. 
Some  of  our  very  best  families,  the  acknow- 
ledged leaders  of  fashion,  never  put  Cham- 
pagne nor  any  kind  of  wine  on  their  tables. 
There  can  be  a  close  adherence  to  the  observ- 
ances of  good  society  without  "  placing  exhil- 
arating compounds  "  before  those  whose  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  perhaps,  forbid  any 
indulgence  in  wine  drinking, even  on  "State 
occasions." 


FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS. 

Each  guest  will  be  provided  with  a  table- 
napkin,  which,  in  laying  the  table,  should 
occupy  the  place  reserved  for  the  plate. 

There  are  many  diflferent,  many  ingenious 
ways  of  treating  the  dinner-napkin.  The 
simplest  is  to  leave  it  in  the  folds  in  which  it 
comes  from  the  laundress. 

The  Dinner. 
Respecting  the  dinner  itself,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule.     That  must 
be  governed  by  the  season  and  the  taste  of 
the  host 

We  may  add  that  a  dinner,  however  hum- 
ble in  its  pretensions — if  only  such  as  a  man 
gives  when  he  asks  another  to  come  and 
"take  a  chop  "  with  him — should  never  con- 
sist of  less  than  three  courses,  namely,  soup 
or  fish,  a  joint  (which,  in  a  small  dinner,  may 
be  accompanied  by  poultry  or  game)  and 
pastry.  Cheese  with  salad,  follows  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

For  dessert  this  provision  should  be  made  • 
each  guest  will  require  a  silver  spoon,  fork, 
and  a  plate,  with  a  small  folded  napkin  in 
it.  Finger-glasses,  containing  rose-water, 
used  to  be  placed  on  each  guest's  left  hand 
at  dessert ;  but  it  is  now  the  mode  for  the 
perfumed  water  to  be  taken  around  in  a  deep 
silver  dish,  each  person  in  turn  dipping  the 
corner  of  his  napkin  in  it,  and  wetting  the 
fingers  and  lips. 

The  Attendants. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  success  of  a  din- 
ner greatly  depends  on  the  attendants.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  servants.  Three  will  be 
enough  for  a  party  of  ten  or  fifteen  at  table. 
They  should  be  previously  instructed  in  their 
duties,  and  each  should  have  particular  duties 
assigned,  and  attend  to  these  only.  Each 
should  take  charge  of  one  part  of  the  table, 
and  no  other.  Thus  one  looks  after  the 
guests  on  the  right  from  the  host  to  the 
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mistress,  another  taking  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  while  a  third  has  charge  of  the 
sideboard. 

White  collars  and  gloves  should  be  worn 
by  females ;  or  if  not,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  hands  and  nails  are  perfectly  clean. 
The  servant  hands  everything  at  the  guest's 
left  hand. 

Receiving^  the  Guests. 

On  their  arrival,  the  guests  are  shown  into 
the  drawing-room,  which  should  be  well 
lighted,  and  in  cold  weather  well  warmed. 
The  hostess  should  be  ready  in  her  drawing- 
room  to  receive  at  least  by  the  hour  for  which 
dinner  is  fixed.  She  should  have  dressed, 
have  given  a  glance  at  the  dinner-table  to 
see  that  all  the  appointments  are  correct, 
looking  more  especially  to  the  smaller  points, 
which  servants  are  apt  to  overlook.  She 
shoiild  then  repair  to  the  drawing-room,  occu- 
pying a  position  there  sufficiently  near  for  her 
to  command  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
door,  and  not  too  close,  because  it  is  a  mark 
of  attention  on  her  part  to  rise  and  advance 
A  few  steps  to  receive  her  guests  as  they 
arri  /e.  Cordiality  should  mark  the  reception 
of  tiich, 

1  a  good  houses  the  guests  are  received  at 
ihe  house-door  by  the  man-servant,  who 
ascertains  the  name  and  announces  it  at  the 
dravnng-room  door.  In  some  establishments, 
wh^re  men-servants  are  not  kept,  the  females 
In  attendance  do  this ;  but  the  bawling  out 
of  jiames  is  absurd  in  small  houses,  where 
tbs  guests  are  few. 

It  is  peculiarly  the  part  of  the  lady  of  the 
hvuse  to  entertain  the  guests  as  they  arrive, 
during  the  awkward  half- hour  preceding 
d',nner.  If  she  is  at  ease,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  introduce  the  guests  to  each  other,  to 
make  observations  suggesting  conversation — 
Ictroducing  any  topic  of  the  day,  or  availing 
herself  of  any  chance  allusion  to  pictures. 


articles  oivertu^  prints,  photographs,  or  othei 
objects  of  interest  in  the  Jrawing-room,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  not  well  that  she  should 
herself  direct  attention,  unless  the  curiosity 
of  the  objects,  rather  than  their  value,  consti- 
tutes their  attraction. 

During  this  period  the  lady  quietly  "  pairs 
off"  her  guests,  introducing  to  the  gentle- 
men the  ladies  they  will  take  out  to  dinner. 

Dinner  Ready. 

When  a  butler  forms  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, he  appears  at  the  drawing-room  door 
and  announces  that  dinner  is  on  the  table^ 
waiting  respectfully  as  the  guests  pass  out 
When  there  is  no  butler,  the  announcement 
is  made  by  the  housemaid. 

Dinner  should  be  announced  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  arrival  of  the  last  guest — that 
dreadful  personage  whose  vulgar  disregard  of 
punctuality  has  perhaps  endangered  the  suc- 
cess of  the  repast. 

It  is  well  to  give  the  servant  charged  with 
the  duty  of  announcing  the  guests  a  fairly 
written  list  of  the  names  to  be  looked  at  be- 
forehand, and  ticked  off  as  they  arrive.  This 
prevents  mistakes  in  names,  and  has  this  fur- 
ther advantage,  that  the  dining-room  may 
be  lit  up,  and  matters  forwarded,  as  the  com« 
pany  arrive ;  and  when  all  are  there,  the  order 
to  serve  may  be  given,  without  the  master 
or  lady  of  the  house  being  troubled. 

When  dinner  is  announced  the  master  of 
house  will  offer  his  arm  to  the  lady  to  whom 
he  desires  to  show  the  greatest  respect,  and 
places  her  on  his  right  hand — he  generally 
taking  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  The  gen- 
tleman on  whom  has  been  conferred  the 
honor  of  escorting  the  hostess  offers  her  his 
arm  and  conducts  her  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
then  takes  his  seat  on  her  left  hand. 

The  rest  of  the  company  follow  and  take 
the  seats  assigned  them  by  the  host  or  hostess ; 
these  being  arranged  on  the  old-fashioned 
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plan,  according  to  precedence — married  ladies 
taking  the  lead  of  unmarried.  But  as  this 
precedence  question  involves  endless  diflScul- 
ties  and  unpleasantness,  when  one  gets  be- 
yond the  broad  distinctions  of  rank,  profes- 
sion, and  so  forth,  the  good  taste  of  the 
present  day  has  suggested  an  innovation 
which  is  being  widely  followed.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  every  place  at  a  friend's  table 
is  equally  a  place  of  honor  and  equally  agree- 
able, so  that,  in  the  best  circles,  it  is  becom- 
ing the  custom  for  the  guests  to  sit  in  the 
order  in  which  they  enter  the  room,  even 
the  lady  of  the  house  resigning  her  place  of 
honor  and  taking  any  seat  that  offers.  A 
little  care  should,  however,  be  taken  that  a 
judicious  distribution  of  the  guests,  accord- 
nig  to  their  tastes,  accomplishments,  terms 
of  intimacy,  etc.,  is  secured.  Ladies  sit  on 
the  right  of  gentlemen. 

As  soon  as  seated  all  the  guests  remove 
their  gloves,  and  taking  the  napkins  from  the 
table,  open  them  and  spread  them  on  the 
knees.  The  napkin  is  not  to  be  tucked  into 
the  waistcoat  or  pinned  on  to  the  front  of 
the  dress.  It  will  usually  contain  a  roll ; 
that  is  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  plate. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  each  gentle- 
man converses  with  th?  lady  he  has  brought 
iiown  until  the  dinner  begins. 

The  Various  Courses. 

Soup  is  always  first  served — one  ladle  to 
each  plale.  Eat  it  from  the  side  of  your 
i:i>oon.  Do  not  take  it  too  hot;  and  do  not 
aisle  twice  for  it,  or  dip  up  the  last  spoonfuls, 
or  tilt  your  plate  to  get  at  it 

Fish  follows  soup.  At  the  best  tables  you 
will  find  a  silver  fish-knife  as  well  as  fork  ; 
if  not,  eat  with  a  fork  in  the  right  hand  and 
a  small  piece  of  bread  in  the  left-  Never 
t  pit  the  bones  out  into  the  plate,  or  touch 
liacm   with    your  fingers;  use  a  corner   of 


your  napkin  to  convey  them  to  the  side  ol 
your  plate. 

When  there  are  two  kinds  of  fish,  the 
larger  one — say  the  turbot-^is  placed  before 
the  host ;  the  lady  taking  that  which  is  lest 
calculated  to  fatigue  in  the  helping.  When 
fish  sauce  is  handed,  put  it  on  the  side  of 
your  plate.  By  the  way,  endeavor  to  learn 
the  sauces  appropriate  to  the  different  kindrf 
of  fish — as  lobster  sauce  with  turbot,  shrimp 
or  caper  with  salmon,  oyster  with  cod,  and 
so  on. 

The  entrees  follow: — ^They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  served  in  covered  silver  side-dishes. 
It  is  not  customary  to  do  more  than  taste 
one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  of  these.  They 
consist  of  sweetbreads,  pates^  cutlets,  and 
made-dishes  generally,  and  over-indulgence 
in  them  is  apt  to  unfit  one  for  enjoying  the 
rest  of  the  dinner,  while  it  is  not  very  good  for 
digestion.  Eat,  such  a^  can  be  eaten  thai 
way,  with  a  fork. 

Boast  Meats. 

The  roast  meats  are  placed  about  the  table 
in  this  way : — the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant, say  haunch  of  venison,  before  the  host ; 
one  before  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  such 
dishes  as  tongue  or  ham  before  particulai 
guests,  occupying  seats  at  points  where  CdrV' 
ing-knives  and  forks  will  be  found  ready 
placed. 

It  is  proper  to  proceed  to  carve  what  is  piii 
before  you  for  that  purpose  without  hesita- 
tion or  demur.  Carving  is  a  most  important 
accomplishment,  and  one  that  should  be  ac- 
quired by  every  gentleman.  A  man  should 
be  able  to  carve  a  joint  or  a  bird  easily,  dex- 
terously, without  exertion,  and  with  infinite 
neatness.  But  facility  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  practice.  You  will  see  an  unpra/^'ticed 
man  stand  up  and  labor  at  a  joint  or  a  bird, 
while  another  will  quietly  dispose  of  it  witK 
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out  effort  or  difficulty.     Tact  has  something 
to  do  with  it ;  practice  more. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  both  knife  and 
fork  are  used  for  meat  and  poultry,  and  like- 
wise for  game ;  but  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances is  the  knife  to  be  put  in  or  near  the 
mouth. 

Do  not  begin  to  eat  meat  until  you  have  all 
the  accessories — the  vegetables,  the  gravy, 
and,  in  the  case  of  venison  or  mutton,  the  cur- 
rant jelly. 

Do  not  load  your  plate  with  diflferent  kinds 
of  vegetables.  Eat  them  with  a  fork.  Do 
not  take  a  spoon  for  peas,  it  is  unnecessary. 
It  is  best  for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies  to 
eat  asparagus  with  the  knife  and  fork,  cutting 
off  the  heads.  In  England  gentlemen  eat  as- 
paragus by  taking  the  stalk  in  their  fingers. 
Ladies  never  do. 

Game  and  Dessert. 

Game  follows.  It  is  often  put  on  with 
the  sweets,  in  which  case  the  principal  dish 
of  game  is  placed  before  the  gentleman,  and 
the  pudding  or  tart  before  the  lady  of  the 
house.  Minor  dishes  are  arrayed  at  the 
sides.  It  is  very  necessary  for  a  gentleman 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  teal,  snipe,  and 
small  birds  generally,  are  carved  and  helped. 
A.  knife  is  used  in  eating  all  of  them. 

Cheese  concludes  the  dinner.  As  a  rule, 
only  the  gentlemen  eating  it,  the  ladies  de- 
clining to  do  so.  It  is  eaten  with  a  fork. 
Rusks,  or  pulled  bread,  as  it  is  called,  should 
be  handed  round  with  it.  These  may  be 
taken,  and  also  broken,  with  the  fingers,  as 
bread  is  done. 

When  the  servants  have  placed  the  dessert 
on  the  table,  and  have  handed  the  fruit  and 
fweets  once  round,  they  retire. 

The  gentlemen  theft  devote  themselves  to 
tiie  ladies,- and  see  that  they  want  for  nothing. 


They  select  the  choicest  fruits  from  those  at 
hand.  Should  a  lady  take  a  pear,  an  apple,  or 
an  orange,  the  gentleman  next  her  prepares  it, 
using  a  silver  knife  and  fork,  and  never 
touchmg  it  with  the  fingers.  In  the  same 
way,  should  she  take  walnuts  or  nuts  of  any 
kind,  he  will  crack  them  for  her.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  him  to  have  his  own 
dessert  when  the  ladies  have  returned  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Retiring^  from  the  Table. 

Then  the  hostess  bows  to  the  lady  of  most 
distinction  present,  and  all  the  ladies  rise  and 
prepare  to  retire.  The  gentleman  nearest  the 
door  opens  it,  and  holds  it  open  for  them. 
The  hostess  is  the  last  to  go  out  While 
they  are  going  all  the  gentlemen  rise,  and 
remain  standing  until  they  are  gone.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  a  violation  of  eti- 
quette for  the  gentlemen  to  accompany  the 
ladies  to  the  drawing-room  at  once. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  dispensed  by  the  lad}-  ol 
the  house  in  the  drawing-room.  This  is  her 
special  province.  It  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  few  wafers ;  a  plate  of  very  thin  rolled 
bread-and-butter,  and  a  few  biscuits  of  the 
lightest  description  may  be  added.  One  cup 
of  tea  or  coffee  only  should  be  taken ;  and 
we  need  hardly  say  that  it  must  not  "be 
poured  into  the  saucer  to  cool.  It  will  be 
handed  round  the  room  by  the  servants. 

In  the  drawing-room  there  should  be  a 
little  music  to  give  relief  to  the  conversa- 
tion. 

At  a  plain  family  dinner,  at  which  one  or 
two  guests  are  present,  more  devolves  on  the 
host  and  hostess,  and  less  on  the  servants. 

However  quiet  and  unpretending  the  party^ 
a  lady  must  never  help  herself  to  anything, 
even  if  it  is  immediately  before  her.  And  she 
must  studiously  refrain  from  offering  to  hand 
anything  to  others  ;  that  is  a  signal  proof  c/ 
ill-breeding. 
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Nothing  should  be  suffered  to  disturb  the 
general  composure  at  the  dinner-table. 
Maintain  Self-Possession. 

Accidents  will  happen ;  wine  will  be  spilt, 
and  glass  and  china  broken  ;  but  these  things 
should  neither  bring  a  frown  to  the  face  of 
the  hostess,  nor  be  suffered  to  embarrass  the 
unlucky  guest.  The  highest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  a  lady,  as  expressive  of  her  es- 
sentially lad\-like  qualities,  was  that  she 
was — 

"  Mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall." 
Let  us  adj  a  few  general  hints.  Chew 
with  your  mouth  shut.  Cut  the  food  into 
small  pieces,  and  when  a  spoon  is  raised  to 
the  mouth  see  that  it  is  not  so  mil  as  to  re- 
quire an  effort  to  swallow  its  contents.  NJever 
drink  with  the  mouth  full ;  it  may  lead  to 
choking,  which  is  unpardonable.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  talking.  Gentlemen  wearing 
beard  or  moustache  should  be  careful  to  use 
the  table-napkin  repeatedly,  so  that  no  particle 
of  food,  or  drop  of  wine  or  gravy,  beleft  adher- 
ing to  the  hair  in  an  offensive  way.  Do  not 
put  your  hands  on  the  table,  or  play  with 
your  bread,  or  examine  the  plate  with  an  in- 
quisitive glance.  In  taking  sauces,  be  care- 
ful not  to  try  to  secure  all  the  oysters,  shrimps, 
etc.;  and  so,  in  taking  salad,  do  not  appro- 
priate all  the  lobster,  or  whatever  may  give 
a  character  to  it,  or  take  an  undue  quantity 
of  the  dressing. 

In  eating  plum  or  cherr}'  tarts,  convey  the 
stones  from  your  mouth  to  the  plate  with 
your  fork.  Avoid  taking  dishes  quite  un- 
known to  you,  lest  you  should  not  like  them, 
and  be  obliged  to  express  your  distaste  either 
by  your  face  or  in  some  more  offensive 
iHcinner.  Never  offer  to  pass  a  plate  that  has 
been  handed  to  you.  Do  not  speak  to  serv- 
ants imperiously  or  in  an  offensive  manner. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  host  to  promote  genial, 
pleasant  feeling,  to  see  that  every  one  is  prop- 


erly attended  to,  and  that  his  friends  lack 
nothing  that  may  tend  to  their  comfort  On 
the  other  hand,  the  guests  are  bound  to  pro- 
mote the  general  amusement,  which  is  the 
object  of  their  meeting,  not  by  individual 
attempts  at  brilliancy — for  the  desire  to  shine 
is  fatal — but  by  stimulating  conversation^ 
contributing  to  it  without  absorbing  it,  and 
so  helping  to  promote  geniality,  good  humor, 
and  genuine  enjoyment 

General  Hints. 

You  should  sit  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  table,  and  sit  upright.  Do  not  lean 
back,  or  tilt  your  chair,  or  stoop  forward 
towards  the  table. 

When  grace  is  said  at  the  table,  observe 
the  most  respectful  attention,  reverently  in- 
clining the  head. 

Do  not  be  impatient  to  be  served.  Should 
you  need  anything  at  the  hands  of  the  serv" 
ants,  do  not  order  them  to  serve  you,  but  re 
quest  them  politely,  in  a  low,  distinct  tone, 
adding,  "  if  you  please."  In  declining  a  viand 
offered  by  them,  say,  "  Not  any,  I  thank  you," 
etc. 

Do  not  pick  your  teeth  at  table,  or  pttt 
your  hand  over  or  in  your  mouth.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  last  piece  of  bread  or- 
cake  in  a  dish  handed  to  you.  Your  host 
has  more  for  other  guests.  When  a  plate 
containing  food  is  handed  to  you,  set  it  down 
before  you,  and  do  not  pass  it  to  your  neigh- 
bor. Do  not  thrust  your  feet  far  enough 
under  the  table  to  touch  the  feet  of  persons 
opposite  you. 

Tea  or  coffee  should  be  drunk  from  the  cup, 
and  not  poured  into  the  saucer.  Do  not  set 
your  cup  on  the  table-cloth,  as  it  will  soil  it. 
In  passing  your  cup  to  your  hostess  or  the 
waiter,  remove  the  spoon,  and  lay  it  in  tht 
saucer,  beside  the  cup.  Always  act  simply 
and  easily,  as  if  you*  were  accustomed  to 
doing  things  properly. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

Etiquette  to  be  Observed  at  Weddinga. 
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HE  first  great  question  is,  "When  shall 
the  wedding  take  place?" 

In  Europe  the  favorite  months  for 
weddings  are,  generally  speaking,  June,  July 
and  August.  There  is  some  unaccountable 
prejudice  against  the  month  of  May.  Easter 
week  is  a  very  popular  time  for  marriages. 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  is  considered  the 
best  day — indeed,  any  day  but  Friday,  which 
is  considered  unlucky. 

In  this  country  all  seasons  are  regarded  as 
suitable,  except  that  Lent  is  considered  an 
inappropriate  time,  and  Friday  shares  the 
prejudice  entertained  towards  it  in  Europe. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  lady  to  appoint 
the  time  for  the  wedding,  and  the  gentleman 
should  leave  her  unfettered  in  this,  except 
for  very  important  reasons. 

The  season  of  the  wedding  day  may  be  gov- 
erned, to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  place  where 
the  honeymoon  is  intended  to  be  passed ;  and 
by  the  same  rule,  the  honeymoon  is  fre- 
quently governed  by  the  season  at  which  a 
wedding  is  obliged  to  take  place. 

Marriage  is  regulated  in  this  country  by 
the  laws  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 
Some  of  these  require  a  license  from  the 
county  court,  or  circuit  court  of  the  city  in 
which  the  marriage  is  to  take  place.  This 
license  must  be  procured  by  the  intended 
husband,  and  he  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
near  relative  of  the  lady — her  father  or 
guardian  is  the  proper  person — who  must 
make  oath  that  she  can  lawfully  contract 
the  proposed  marriage,  and  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  may  be  asked. 

The  bridal  trousseau  does  not  include  plate. 


glass,  china,  furniture,  though  we  have  seer 
these  articles  mentioned  as  belonging  theretc 
in  a  book  professing  to  be  an  authority  on 
the  subject  It  comprises  simply  the  bride's 
stock  of  attire,  which  is  to  last  her  for  the 
first  few  years  of  her  wedded  life.  She  should 
be  careful,  however  wealthy  she  may  be,  not 
to  have  too  great  a  quantity  of  wearing  ap- 
parel ;  for  the  changes  of  fashion  are  so  fre- 
quent that  it  is  just  possible  the  make  of  many 
of  her  garments  may  be  quite  gone  by  before 
she  has  had  time  to  wear  them. " 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  a  trousseau^  for  that  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  governed  by  the  means 
and  taste  of  the  bride. 

Gifts  for  the  Happy  Pair. 

Presents  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom-elect 
should  be  sent  in  during  the  week  previous 
to  the  wedding— not  later  than  two  full  days 
before  the  event.  It  is  so  customary  now  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  the  presents  the  day 
before,  or  the  day  of  the  wedding,  that  it  is 
more  than  ever  necessary  that  they  should 
arrive  in  good  time. 

They  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
means,  and  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  of  the 
recipients.  Nothing  is  in  worse  taste  than  to 
send  some  gorgeous  ornament  for  a  houst 
where  it  will  be  out  of  keeping  with  all  the  rest 
of  its  belongings,  and  only  serv-e  for  a  monu- 
ment of  the  vulgar  ostentation  of  its  donor. 
We  happen  to  know  of  an  instance  of  a  most 
elaborate  and  ornamentally  decorated  jewel- 
box,  which  was  presented  to  a  young  bride, 
who  was  very  blooming  and  very  lovely,  but 
had  not  a  diamond  to  bless  herself  with. 
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If  people  do  not  know  what  to  send,  or 
wrhat  the  young  couple  require,  they  should 
ask ;  for  nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to 
give  or  receive  duplicate  presents.  We  have 
known  instances  of  five  butter-knives,  three 
soup-ladles,  and  a  couple  of  tea-urns  being 
presented  to  a  young  couple  just  starting  in 
Hfe. 

It  is  customary  for  the  gentleman  to  make 
his  bride  a  present  of  jewelry  to  be  worn  at  her 
wedding,  where  his  means  will  permit  him 

to  do  so. 

Flowers. 

The  bride's  bouquet  should  be  composed 
exclusively  of  white  flowers,  such  as  gard- 
enias, white  azaleas,  or  camellias,  with  a 
little  orange  blossom  intertwined.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  groomsman  to  procure  and 
present  this  to  the  bride. 

It  is  generally  considered  a  delicate  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  to  present 
a  bouquet  to  his  future  mother-in-law.  This 
may  be  composed  of  choice  variously  colored 
flowers,  whilst  those  of  the  bridesmaids — 
which  are,  of  course,  provided  by  the  parents 
of  the  bride — should  be  white,  with  an  edg- 
ing of  pale  blush  roses. 

To  save  trouble  and  anxiety  with  regard 
to  bouquets^  it  is  the  best  plan  to  order  them 
from  some  practical  florist.  He  will  know 
exactly  what  to  send,  and  will  deliver  them 
fresh  on  the  day  of  the  marriage. 

The  Bridesmaids. 

The  bridesmaids  are  usually  selected  from 
among  the  sisters  of  the  bride,  her  cousins, 
or  friends.  The  head-bridesmaid  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  her  dearest  and  most  intimate 
friend.  Occasionally  the  sisters  of  the  bride- 
groom are  asked  to  assist  as  bridesmaids,  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bride's 
own  sisters  always  take  the  precedence. 

The  number  of  the  bridesmaids,  of  course, 
must  be  govei  ned  by  circumstances.     Six  is 


a  good  number,  though  eight  and  twelve 
are  frequent  Recollect,  an  even  numbei 
should  be  always  selected. 

The  dress  of  the  bridesmaids  is  usually  of 
some  light  white  material,  such  as  tulle ^  or  tar 
latane  trimmed  with  some  gay  color  of  a  light 
hue.  They  frequently  wear  wreaths  and 
veils,  but  of  course  of  a  more  light  and  less 
costly  character  than  that  of  the  bride.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  half  to  adopt  one  kind  ol 
trimming  to  their  dress,  and  the  rest  that  of 
a  different  hue ;  but  it  is  more  strictly  eti- 
quette for  all  of  them  to  be  dressed  alike. 

In  this  country  the  bridesmaids  either  pro- 
vide their  own  dresses  or  may  accept  them 
from  the  biide. 

The  Groomsmen. 

The  number  of  groomsmen  must  corres- 
pond to  that  of  the  bridesmaids.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  mostly  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  and  dress  well,  except 
the  first  or  principal  groomsman,  who  is 
charged  by  the  bridegroom  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  "vyhole  affair,  and  should  be 
furnished  by  him  with  money  to  pay  all  the 
expenses. 

Where  a  ring  is  used  he  should  take  charge 
of  it,  and  present  it  to  the  bridegroom  at  the 
proper  moment  He  must  hand  the  minis- 
ter his  fee,  and  pay  the  sexton  and  other  per- 
sons entitled  to  payment  their  legitimate 
charges. 

It  is  his  duty  to  undertake  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  friend  on  the  eventful  day,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  all  properly  carried  out 

The  dress  of  the  groomsmen  should  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  the  only 
difference  being  that  their  costume — say  in 
the  matter  of  gloves,  scarfs  and  trousers, 
should  be  a  shade  darker  in  tone  than  his. 

We  have  seen  weddings  where  all  the 
groomsmen  were  attired  precisely  alike,  but 


BEFORE   THE    WEDDING. 
The  Bride. 


WAITIN',;   I'OR    THE    MIXISTKR. 
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gentlemen's   dress  even    more   monotonotis 
than  it  usually  is  on  these  occasions. 
The  Bride. 

The  bride  should  retire  to  rest  early  on  the 
evening  preceding  the  wedding,  although 
the  ceremony  may  not  take  place  until  the 
next  evening.  She  should  avoid  all  fatigue 
and  excitement,  and  endeavor  to  look  as  fresh 
and  blooming  as  possible  on  the  all-import- 
occasion. 

The  bride  generally  takes  breakfast  in  her 
own  room,  and  remains  there  until  the  hour 
arrives  for  her  to  resign  herself  to  the  hands 
of  her  maidens  to  be  dressed  for  the  altar. 
It  is  the  bridesmaidens'  privilege  to  perform 
this  service. 

After  she  is  dressed  she  remains  in  her 
room  till  her  carriage  is  announced,  or,  where 
the  wedding  is  at  the  house,  until  it  is  time 
for  her  to  descend  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  bride's  carriage  is  invariably  the  last  to 
leave  the  house,  and  it  contains  but  one 
)ccupant  besides  herself — namely,  her  father 
or  the  person  who  is  to  give  her  away. 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  bride,  it  is 
•rtmply  impossible  to  lay  dbwn  a  rule.  It 
is  governed  by  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  is 
always  ■yhite  for  a  maiden,  and  of  light  colors 
for  a  widow  contracting  a  second  marriage. 
According  to  the  present  fashion,  the  attire  of 
the  former  is  that  of  a  white  moire  antique 
dress,  with  a  very  long  train,  or  a  plain  white 
silk,  with  a  lace  skirt  over  it ;  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms,  and  Honiton  lace  veil,  descending 
almost  to  the  ground.  Of  course  the  gloves 
should  be  white,  and  the  shoes  or  boots  of 
white  kid,  or  white  satin,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  customary  for  the  bride- to  make  some 
little  present  to  the  bridesmaids  on  the  wed- 
ding mom.  These  should  generally  consist 
of  some  trifling  article  of  jewelry — not  too 
costly — for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  gift  should  be  valued  rather  as  a  memento 
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of  the   occasion  it  commemorates  than  far 
its  own  intrinsic  worth. 

Should  the  bride  reside  in  another  city  or 
part  of  the  country,  the  bridegroom,  and 
such  of  his  groomsmen  as  are  to  accompany 
him,  should  reach  the  place  the  day  before 
the  ceremony.  They  may  dine  at  the  house 
of  the  bride's  parents ;  but  it  is  not  etiquette 
for  them  to  sleep  there,  even  though  invited 
to  do  so.  They  should  take  up  their  quar- 
ters at  a  hotel,  or  with  some  friend  who  has 
asked  them  to  do  so.  The  bridegroom  ought 
not  see  his  bride  on  the  happy  day  until  he 
takes  his  place  by  her  side  for  the  final  cere- 
mony. 

The  Bridegrrooin. 

It  is  the  custom  in  this  country  for  the 
bridegroom  and  his  groomsmen  to  wear  full 
evening  dress.  This  has  been  described. 
The  English  custom  of  being  married*  in 
morning  dress  is  rapidly  coming  into  fevor 
in  refined  society. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  dress  of  the  bride- 
groom should  be  a  blue  frock  or  morning 
coat — never  a  black  one—  very  light  trousers 
and  tie,  and  white  gloves.  He  may  also  wear 
a  small  sprig  of  orange  blossom,  or  some  small 
white  flower,  in  his  button-hole.  Boots  may 
be  of  shining  patent  leather  or  oT  kid. 

It  is  customary  for  him  to  make  some  lit- 
tle present  to  his  best  man — say  a  choice 
scarf-pin  or  a  signet-ring — both  as  a  memento 
of  the  day  and  a  slight  acknowledgment  of 
his  valuable  services  on  the  occasion.  He 
may  also  make  a  similar  but  less  expensive 
present  to  each  of  his  groomsmen.  He  is 
not  bound  to  do  so,  however. 

The  bridegroom  should  be  careful  to  see 
that  all  his  arrangements  are  made  before^ 
hand,  especially  if  the  wedding  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  bridal  tour.  Tickets  should  b« 
purchased  beforehand,  places  reserved  in  par- 
lor cars  and  baggage  checked,  or  had   in 
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readiness  for  instant  use.  To  be  obliged  at 
the  Last  moment  to  stop  and  attend  to  these 
matters  is  ver>'  annoying,  and  also  prevents 
the  bridegroom  from  looking  after  the  com- 
fort of  his  bride  as  he  should,  and  takes  him 
out  of  the  society  of  his  friends  who  are 
assembled  to  see  hini  off,  at  the  very  time  he 
should  be  on  the  spot  to  receive  their  parting 
■WTshes  Besides,  these  dela>-s  at  this  time 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  bridal  party  losing 
the  train  or  boat,  which  would  be  a  most 
awkward  mishap  in  a  wedding  journey. 
The  Marriage  Ceremony. 

Marriage  by  a  magistrate  is  perfectly  law- 
fal.  Most  persons  prefer  to  be  manied  by  a 
clergyman,  and  in  church. 

The  bridegroom  must  send  a  carriage  at 
his  own  expense  for  the  officiating  clergy- 
man and  his  family. 

The  bride's  parents  provide  the  carriages 
for  themselves  and  the  bride. 

Either  the  bridegroom  or  the  groomsmen 
mav  bear  the  cost  of  the  carriages  for  the 
bridesmaids  and  groomsmen. 

If  the  wedding  is  in  church,  ushers,  9e- 
lectcd  by  the  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom, 
should  be  appointed  to  show  the  guests  to 
seats.  They  should  be  designated  by  a  white 
rosette  worn  on  the  left  lappel  of  the  coaL 

The  front  pews  in  the  church  should  be 
reserved  for  the  families  and  especial  friends 
of  the  happy  pair.  These  are  generally  sep- 
arated from  the  others  by  a  white  ribbon 
drawn  across  the  aisle. 

The  clergyman  is  expected  to  be  at  his 
place  within  the  chancel  rail  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  party,  the 
ushers  will  meet  them  in  a  body  at  the  door, 
and  precede  them  up  the  principal  aisle  of 
the  church.  Upon  reaching  the  altar  they 
v.'iW  separate  to  the  right  and  lefL,  and  take 
their  places  in  the  rear  of  the  bridal  part>'. 


Upon  the  entrance  of  the  bridal  part} 
within  the  doors  of  the  church,  the  organist 
will  play  a  "Wedding  March,"  and  as  they 
take  their  places  at  the  altar  will  change 
this  to  some  low,  subdued,  but  s-A-eet  and 
appropriate  melody,  which  he  sliould  con- 
tinue with  taste  and  feeling  throughout  the 
service.  As  the  bridal  party  leave  tht 
church,  the  music  should  be  loud  and  jubi- 
lant 

The  bridal  part}-  should  form  in  the  \'esti- 
bule  of  the  churcli.  The  first  groomsman 
gives  his  arm  to  the  principal  bridesmaid, 
and  these  are  followed  by  the  others  in  their 
proper  order.  Then  comes  tlie  bridegroom 
with  the  mother  of  the  bride  on  his  arm ; 
and  last  of  all  the  bride,  leaning  upon  her 
father's  arm.  At  the  altar  the  bride  takes 
her  place  upon  the  left  of  the  groom ;  her 
father  stands  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
behind  the  couple ;  her  mother  just  in  the 
rear  of  her  fether.  The  bridesmaids  group 
themselves  on  the  left  of  the  bride ;  the 
groomsmen  on  the  right  of  the  bridegroom, 
all  in  tlie  rear  of  the  principals. 
The  Ttixig. 

Where  a  ring  is  used,  the  first  bridesmaid 
removes  the  glove  of  the  bride.  The  Eng- 
lish very  sensibly  cause  the  bride  and  groom 
to  remove  their  gloves  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ceremony.  This  saves  an  awk 
ward  pause. 

The  responses  of  the  bride  and  groom 
should  be  given  clearly  and  distinctly,  but 
not  in  too  :oud  a  tone. 

As  the  English  custom,  respecting  wed- 
dings, is  being  generally  adopted  by  tlie  best 
society  of  this  countr\',  it  is  well  to  give  o 
description  of  it  here. 

The  Wedding  Tour. 

The  wedding  tour  should  be  definitely  ar- 
ranged before  the  marriage,  and  the  tickets 
purchased  before  the  ceremony,  so  that  there 
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may  be  no  delay  or  confusion  npon  the  ax- 
rival  of  the  bridal  party  at  the  depot 

The  bride's  wishes  must  govern  the  tour 
in  everything. 

Arrange  your  movements  so  that  they 
will  be  leisurely.  Avoid  haste  and  bustle, 
and  so  double  the  pleasure  of  your  journey. 

It  is  well  to  select  your  hotel  at  the  places 
you  intend  to  stop,  and  telegraph  ahead  for 
rooms. 

It  is  best  that  the  young  couple  should 
make  the  wedding  tour  unaccompanied  by 
any  of  their  friends.  '  It  relieves  them  of 
embarrassment,  and  enables  them  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  each  other.  Upon 
such  occasions  a.  third  person  is  decidedly' 
out  of  place,  and  is  sure  to  feel  so. 
Sendinjf  Cards. 

In  some  circles  the  young  couple  send  out 
cards  with  their  wedding  invitations,  stating 
the  day  and  hour  they  will  receive  callers 
after  their  return  from  their  wedding  tour. 
No  one  who  has  not  received  such  a  card 
siiould  call  upon  a  newly  married  couple. 
Such  cards  should  be  as  simple  and  unosten- 
tatious as  possible.  Where  they  are  sent  out 
the  wedding  journey  must  be  terminated  in 
time  to  allow  the  new  couple  to  be  at  home 
at  the  hour  indicated  for  the  reception  of 
their  visitoi^ 

Visitors  should  call  punctually  at  the  time 
appointed.  In  some  places  it  is  customary 
*-«3  offer  the  gnests  wedding-cake  and  wine. 

It  is  customary  for  the  mother,  sister,  or 
some  intimate  friend  of  the  bride,  to  assist 
her  in  receiving  these  calls.  This  rule  is 
imperative. 

Wedding  calls  must  be  returned  within  a 

week. 

"What  to  Do  at  Funerals. 

The  great  sorrow  brought  upon  a  &mily 
by  the  death  of  a  loved  one  renders  the  im- 
Lj>ediate  members  of  the  family  incapable  of 


attending  to  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  funeraL  The  services  of  an  intimate 
friend,  or  a  relative,  should,  therefore,  be 
sought  He  should  receive  general  instruc- 
tions from  the  family,  after  which  he  should 
take  entire  charge  of  the  arrangements,  and 
relieve  them  from  all  care  on  the  subject 
If  such  a  person  cannot  be  had,  the  arrange- 
ments may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
sexton  of  the  church  the  deceased  attended 
in  life,  or  of  some  responsible  undertaker. 

The  expenses  of  the  funeral  should  be  in 
accordance  udth  the  means  of  the  femily. 
No  false  pride  should  permit  the  relatives  to 
incur  undue  expense  in  order  to  make  a 
showy  funeral.  At  the  same  time,  affection 
will  dictate  that  all  the  marks  of  respect 
which  you  can  provide  should  be  paid  to  the 
memory  of  your  beloved  dead,  thus  affording 
evidence  of  sincere  grief  at  your  loss. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  custom- 
ar\'  to  send  notes  of  invitation  to  the  funeraj 
to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  and  of  tht 
family.  These  invitations  should  be  printed, 
neatiy  and  simply,  on  mourning  paper,  with 
envelopes  to  match,  and  should  be  delivered 
by  a  private  messenger.  The  following  is  a 
correct  form,  the  names  and  dates  to  he. 
be  changed  to  suit  the  occasion  : 

'*  Yourself  and  family  are  respectfully  in- 
vited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  James  Hill- 
house,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  instant,  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  from  his  late  residence,  375 
Beacon  Street  to  proceed  to  Mount  Vernon 
Cemetery." 

Where  the  funeral  is  from  a  church,  the 
invitation  should  read  : 

"  Yourself  and  family  are  respectfully  in- 
vited to  attend  the  funeral  of  James  Hill- 
house,  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
on  Wednesday,  the  4th  instant  at  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  to  proceed  to  jMount  Vernon  Ceme* 
terv" 
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Where  such  invitations  are  sent,  a  list  of 
persons  so  invited  must  be  given  to  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  funeral,  in  order  that 
he  may  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  car- 
riages. No  one  to  whom  an  invitation  has 
not  been  sent  should  attend  such  a  funeral, 
nor  should  those  iuNdted  permit  anything 
but  an  important  duty  to  prevent  their  at- 
tendance. 

When  the  funeral  is  at  the  house,  some 
near  relative  or  intimate  friend  should  act  as 
usher,  and  show  the  company  to  their  seats. 

Preserve  a  decorous  silence  in  the  chamber 
of  death — speak  as  little  as  possible,  and 
then  only  in  low,  subdued  tones.  The 
members  of  the  family  are  not  obliged  to 
recognize  thei"  acquaintances.     The  latter 


show  their  sympathy  by  their  presence  and 
considerate  silence. 

As  the  casket  is  borne  from  the  house  to 
the  hearse,  gentlemen  who  may  be  standing 
at  the  door  or  in  the  street  remove  theii 
hats,  and  remain  uncovered  until  it  is  placec 
in  the  hearse. 

The  pall-bearers  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  should  correspond  to  him  in  age  and 
general  character. 

With  regard  to  sending  flowers,  the  wishes 
of  the  family  should  be  considered.  If  you 
are  uncertain  upon  this  point,  it  is  safe  to 
send  them.  They  should  be  simple  and 
tasteful,  also  in  keeping  with  the  age  of  thf 
person  who  has  been  removed  by  death. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

How  to  Converse  Well. 


jHEN  your  opinion  differs  from  that 
of  others,  maintain  it  with  modesty, 
calmness,  and  gentleness ;  but  never 
be  eager,  loud,  or  clamorous ;  and,  when  you 
find  your  antagonist  beginning  to  grow  warm, 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  some  genteel 
stroke  of  humor.  For,  take  it  for  granted, 
if  the  two  best  friends  in  the  world  dispute 
with  eagerness  upon  the  most  trifling  subject 
imaginable,  they  will,  for  the  time,  find  a 
momentary  alienation  from  each  other.  Dis- 
putes upon  any  subject  are  a  sort  of  trial  of 
the  understanding,  and  must  end  in  the  mor- 
tification of  o-ne  or  other  of  the  disputants. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  need  not  give  a 
universal  assent  to  all  that  you  hear  said  in 
company;  such  an  assent  would  be  mean, 
and  in  some  cases  criminal ;  but  blame  with 
indulgence,  and  correct  with  gentleness. 

Have  a  mind  of  your  own ;  do  not  compel 
any  one  to  say  to  you,  "Do,  please,  differ 
from  me,  just  to  show  that  there  are  two 
of  us." 

Always  look  people  in  the  face  when  you 
speak  to  them ;  not  doing  it  is  thought  to 
imply  conscious  guilt ;  besides  that,  you  lose 
the  advantage  of  observing  by  their  counte- 
nances, what  impression  your  discourse  makes 
upon  them. 

When  you  find  your  temper  rising,  resolve 
neither  to  speak  to,  nor  answer  the  person 
who  excites  it ;  but  stay  till  you  find  it  sub- 
niding,  and  then  speak  deliberately.  En- 
deavor to  be  cool  and  steady  upon  all  occa- 
sions; the  advantages  of  such  a  steady 
calmness  are  innummerable,  and  would  be 
tedious  to  relate.     It  may  be  acquired  by 


care  and  reflection;  if  it  could  not,  thai, 
reason  which  distinguishes  men  from  brutes 
would  be  given  us  to  very  little  purpose. 
You  scarcely  ever  heard  of  a  Quaker  in  a 
passion.  There  is  in  that  sect  a  decorum 
and  decency,  and  an  amiable  simplicity 
known  in  no  other. 

"Witticisms  at  the  Expense  of  Others. 

If  you  have  wit  (which  I  am  not  sure  th-c*- 
I  wish  you,  unless  you  have  at  the  same  time 
an  equal  portion  of  judgment  to  keep  it  in 
good  order),  wear  it  like  a  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  and  do  not  brandish  it  to  the 
terror  of  the  whole  company.  Wit  is  a 
shining  quality,  that  ever^^body  admires; 
most  people  aim  at  it,  all  people  fear  it,  and 
few  love  it,  unless  in  themselves.  A  man 
must  have  a  good  share  of  wit  himself,  to 
endure  a  great  share  in  another.  Wlien  wit 
exerts  itself  in  satire,  it  is  a  most  malignant 
distemper ;  wit,  it  is  true,  may  be  shown  in 
satire,  but  satire  does  not  constitute  wit,  as 
many  imagine.  A  man  of  wit  ought  to  find 
a  thousand  better  occasions  of  showing  it 

Abstain,  therefore,  most  •carefully  frot.. 
satire ;  which,  though  it  fall  on  no  particulaj 
person  in  the  company,  and  momentarily 
from  the  malignancy  of  the  human  heart- 
pleases  all ;  yet,  upon  reflection,  it  frightem- 
all.  Every  one  thinks  it  may  be  his  turn 
next;  and  will  hate  you  for  what  he  finds 
you  could  say  of  him,  more  than  be  obliged 
to  you  for  what  you  do  not  say.  Fear  and 
hatred  are  n«'xt-door  neighbors;  the  more 
wit  you  have,  the  more  good-nature  and 
politeness  you  must  show,  to  induce  pcopi^ 
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to  pardon  your  superiority;  for  that  is  no 
easy  matter. 

Appear  to  have  rather  less  than  more  wit 
than  }ou  really  have.  A  wise  man  will  live 
at  least  as  much  within  his  wit  as  his  income. 
Content  yourself  with  good  sense  and  reason, 
which  at  the  long  run  are  ever  sure  to  please 
ever>'body  who  has  either;  if  wit  conies 
into  the  bargain,  welcome  it,  but  never 
invite  it  Bear  this  truth  al^^•ays  in  your 
mind,  that  you  may  be  admired  for  your  wit, 
if  vou  have  any ;  but  that  nothing  but  good 
sense  and  good  qualities  can  make  you  be 
beloved.  These  are  substantial  every  day's 
wear ;  whereas,  wit  is  a  holiday  suit,  which 
people  put  on  chiefly  to  be  stared  at. 
Avoid  Raillery. 

There  is  a  species  of  minor  wit,  which  is 
much  used,  and  much  more  abused ;  I  mean 
rai*'^r\%  It  is  a  most  mischievous  and  danger- 
s' is  weapon  when  in  unskillful  and  clmnsy 
lands ;  and  it  is  much  safer  to  let  it  quite  alone 
than  to  play  with  it ;  and  yet  almost  everybody 
plays  with  it,  though  they  see  daily  the  quarrels 
and  heart-burnings  that  it  occasions. 

The  injustice  of  a  bad  man  is  sooner  for- 
given than  the  insults  of  a  witty  one ;  the 
fiormer  only  hurts  one's  liberty  and  property ; 
but  the  latter  hurts  and  mortifies  that  secret 
pride  which  no  human  breast  is  free  from. 
True,  there  is  a  sort  of  raillery  which  may 
not  only  be  inoffensive,  but  even  flattering ; 
as  when,  by  a  genteel  irony,  you  accuse 
people  of  those  imperfections  which  they  are 
most  notoriously  free  from,  and  consequently 
insinuate  that  they  possess  the  contrary 
virtues. 

You  may  safely  call  Aristides  a  knave,  or 
a  very  handsome  woman  an  ugly  one.  Take 
care,  however,  that  neither  the  man's  char- 
ftcter,  nor  the  lady's  beauty,  be  in  the  least 
doubtful.  But  this  sort  of  raillery  requires 
a  very  light  and  steady  hand  to  administer 
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it  A  little  too  strong,  it  may  be  mistaken 
into  an  offence ;  and  a  little  too  smooth,  it 
may  be  thought  a  sneer,  which  is  a  most 
odious  thing. 

You  Can  be  Agreeable  if  not  Brilliant. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  a  brilliant 
talker,  or  to  express  himself  in  writing  with 
elegance  or  force.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  why  any  person  who  goes  into  society 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  polite  in- 
tercourse, or  fail  to  master  all  the  customary 
forms  of  address. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  your  con- 
versation should  be  adapted  to  your  com- 
pany: that  is,  nevertheless,  the  golden  rule 
on  this  subject  x\void  politics  and  religion, 
and  all  topics  likely  to  excite  argument,  or  to 
lead  to  warmth  of  feeling  or  expression. 

Talk  of  yourself  and  your  own  affairs  as 
little  as  possible.  Those  of  the  personages 
you  are  addressing  are  sure  to  interest  them 
far  more.  Above  all,  never  drag  in  the 
names  of  distinguished  persons  to  whom 
you  may  be  related  or  who  may  be  num- 
bered among  your  friends ;  nothing  is  more 
vulgar  or  offensive.  To  speak  of  your  own 
exploits,  or  to  give  illustrations  of  your  own 
prowess  and  sagacity,  is  also  offensive. 

Restrain  any  desire  to  shine,  and  be  most 
particular  not  to  monopolize  the  conversa- 
tion. It  is  presumptuous  in  one  person  to 
attempt  to  lead  the  conversation,  much  more 
to  monopolize  it. 

Oflfensive  Flattery, 

Avoid  whatever  is  personal  in  tone  or  allu- 
sion; neither  flatter  nor  make  observations 
of  an  oflfensive  character ;  do  not  even  indulge 
in  joking  unless  with  friends,  who  will  not 
be  likely  to  put  a  false  construction  on  your 
words,  or  to  take  in  earnest  what  you  mean 
in  sport 

Do  not  speak  in  a  loud  voice,  or  assume  a 
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ffictatorial  manner.  If  any  statement  is 
made  which  you  know  to  be  incorrect  or 
untrue,  be  very  careful  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  correct  the  speaker.  Never 
charge  him  with  having  made  a  willful  mis- 
statement; suggest  a  correction,  rather  than 
make  it;  and  if  the  point  in  question  is 
immaterial  it  is  best  to  let  it  pass  unnoticed. 
If  addresseil  in  an  offensive  tone,  or  if  an 
objectionable  manner  is  adopted  towards 
you,  it  is  best  not  to  notice  it;  and  even 
when  you  perceive  an  intention  to  annoy  or 
insult,  either  pass  it  over  for  the  time,  or 
take  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  "scene"  is,  above  all  things,  to 

be  avoided. 

Talk  Plalu  lihiglish. 

Do  not  interlard  your  conversation  with 
French  and  other  lan^juages.  If  you  are 
tempted  into  a  quotation  from  a  foreign 
or  classic  language  apologize  to  the  company 
for  its  use,  or  translate  it ;  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  you  are 
g^lad  to  display  your  learning,  or  that  your 
hearers  are  in  need  of  such  translation. 

Puns  and  slang  terms  are  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  And  remember  there  are 
various  kinds  of  slang :  there  is  the  slang  of 
the  drawing-room  as  will  as  that  of  the  lower 
dasses,  or  of  out-door  life.  Every  profession 
has  its  own  technical  terms  and  set  of  ex- 
pressions, which  should  be  avoided  in  general 
society. 

Should  a  person  enter  the  room  in  which 
you  are  conversing,  and  the  conversation  be 
continued  after  his  arrival,  it  is  only  courteous 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates,  and  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  what  has  passed. 

In  conversing  with  either  superiors  or 
equals  do  not  address  them  by  name.  If  they 
are  persons  of  rank  or  title,  do  not  say, 
"Yes,  Colonel,"  "No,  Governor,"  "Of  course. 


Mr.  President ;  "  though  you  may  occasion- 
ally make  use  of  some  such  a  phrase  as, 
"You  will  perceive,  Colonel,"  "You  will 
understand.  Governor."  Avoid  the  too  fre- 
quent use  of  "Sir,"  or  "  Madam,"  and  beware 
of  addressing  a  comparative  acquaintance  as 
"  My  dear  sir,"  or  "  My  dear  madam."  In 
speaking  of  third  persons  always  use  the 
prefix  "  Mr."  or  "  Mrs."  to  their  names  ;  do 
not  refer  to  them  by  their  initials,  as  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  B.  Never  allude  to  any  one  as  a  "  party  " 
or  a  "  gent " ;  and,  above  all,  refrain  from 
any  of  the  vulgarisms  to  which  some  persona 
have  recourse  when  they  cannot  recollect 
the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing.  Can 
anything  be  more  inelegant  or  atrocious  fhari 
such  a  sentence  as  this  ?  "  Oh,  Jones,  I  met 
what's-his-name  driving  that  what-is-it  of 
his,  down  by  the — you  know— close  to  what 
you-call-'im's  house."  Yet  thi3  kind  of  re- 
mark is  heard  every  day. 

Short  Answers. 

Never  give  short  or  sharp  answers  in  ordi- 
nary conversation.  To  do  so  is  simply  rude. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  or  "  I  cannot  teU,"  are 
the  most  harmless  words  possible,  and  yet 
they  may  be  rendered  very  offensive  by  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
nounced. Never  reply — in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion like  the  following,  "  Did  Mrs.  Grundy 
tell  you  how  Miss  Clifton's  marriage  was  get- 
ting on?" — "I  did  not  ask."  It  is  almost 
like  saying,  I  never  ask  impertinent  ques- 
tions, though  you  do ;  we  learn  plenty  of 
things  in  the  world  without  having  first  in- 
quired about  them.  If  you  must  say,  you 
did  not  ask,  say,  that  "  you  forgot  to  ask," 
"  neglected  it,"  or  "  did  not  think  of  it" 
We  can  always  be  ordinarily  civil,  even  if 
we  cannot  alwaj^s  be  absolutely  wise. 

Express  yourself  simply  and  clearly. 
Avoid  all  attempts  at  elegance  or  pomposity. 
Use  the  shortest  and  plainest  words  you  can, 
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and  when  you  have  said  what  you  desire  to 
say,  stop. 

Speak  in  a  distinct,  well-modulated  voice, 
but  avoid  loud  talking.  A  low,  sweet  voice 
is  one  of  a  woman's  greatest  charms,  and 
will  never  fail  to  win  her  the  admiration  of 
men. 

Mothers  should  beware  of  praising  or 
talking  much  of  their  children  in  company. 
Such  topics,  though  interesting  to  them- 
selves, are  tedious  to  others.  Mere  courtesy 
will  prevent  your  \'isitor  from  differing  witli 
you,  but  he  will  be  glad  to  discontinue  the 
conversation. 

Remember  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit ;  " 
therefore  "speak  little,  but  speak  well,  if 
you  would  be  thought  a  person  of  good 
sense." 

Aucient  Auecdotes. 

Be  cautious  in  relating  anecdotes.  Unless 
you  can  relate  a  stor}'  with  ease  and  effect,  it 
is  better  not  to  attempt  it.  Avoid  laughing 
at  your  own  wit.  Habitual  relaters  of  anec- 
dotes are  apt  to  become  great  bores. 

Do  not  mimic  the  peculiarities,  infirmities, 
or  short-comings  of  others  in  general  society. 
You  may  give  offence  to  some  one  present 
who  is  a  friend  of  the  person  caricatured. 

Do  not  speak  of  what  passes  in  a  house 
that  you  are  visiting. 

You  need  not  tell  all  the  truth  unless  to 
those  who  have  a  right  to  know  it  all.  But 
let  all  you  tell  be  truth. 

Do  not  offer  advice  unless  you  know  it 
will  be  followed.  Beware,  however,  of  ad- 
vising an  angr}'  or  an  opinionated  person. 

Be  cautious  as  to  asking  questions.  The 
reply  may  be  very  embarrassing  to  the  per- 
son of  whom  the  question  is  asked. 

Do  not  volunteer  information,  especially 
in  public ;  but  be  ver>'  sure  you  are  correct 
in  what  you  state  as  facts. 
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Do  not  sit  dumb  in  company,  but  beai 
your  share  in  the  general  conversation.  Do 
this  with  modesty  and  self-possession,  neither 
thrusting  yourself  forward,  nor  hesitating 
where  you  should  speak.  It  is  better  to  be 
a  good  listener  than  a  good  talker. 

A  Prudent  Reserve. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  express  your  opin- 
ions upon  all  subjects ;  but  if  you  give 
utterance  to  them,  do  so  fearlessly,  frankly, 
and  with  courteous  regard  for  the  opinions 
of  others.  The  greater  your  learning,  the 
more  modest  should  be  your  manner  oi 
expressing  it. 

When  we  speak  of  ourselves  and  anothei 
person,  whether  he  is  absent  or  present,  pro- 
priety requires  us  to  mention  ourselves  last 
Thus  we  should  say,  "  he  and  I,"  "  you  and  I." 

Do  not  indulge  in  words  or  phrases  of 
double  meaning.  To  do  so  is  to  draw  upon 
yourself  the  contempt  of  those  who  heai 
you. 

Avoid  exaggerated  expressions.  Speai 
simply,  and  with  moderation,  or  men  will 
doubt  your  statements. 

Always  be  good-tempered.  Nothing  is  so 
agreeable  or  so  useful  in  society,  as  a  pleasant, 
even  temper. 

What  may  be  very  entertaining  in  com- 
pany with  ignorant  people,  may  be  tiresome 
to  those  who  are  better  informed  than  your- 
self 

In  conversing  with  a  lady,  do  not  appear 
to  bring  your  conversation  down  to  her  level. 
Sensible  women  detest  "small  talk,"  and  re- 
gard with  contempt  the  man  who  appears  to 
think  they  cannot  converse  intelligently  upon 
subjects  generally  treated  of  in  society. 

Be  lenient  to  the  weakness  and  foibles  of 
your  friends.  Remember  that  you  need  a 
like  forbearance  from  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Etiquette  of  Correspondence. 


/gN  CORRESPONDENCE  between  two 
^^fcV  1  persons,  is  simply  a  conversation 
reduced  to  writing;  in  which  one 
party  says  all  that  he  has  to  communicate, 
replies  to  preceding  inquiries,  and,  in  his 
turn,  proposes  questions,  without  interrup- 
tion by  the  other;  who  takes  precisely  the 
same  course  in  his  answer.  We  should  write 
to  an  absent  person,  as  we  would  speak  to 
the  same  part>'  if  present.  To  a  superior, 
we  ought  to  be  respectful ;  to  a  parent,  duti- 
ful and  affectionate ;  to  a  friend,  frank  and 
easy ;  and  clear  and  definite  in  our  expres- 
sions to  all. 

Conciseness  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
letter-writing:  ;Ve  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
letter  should  not  contain  sufficient  facts,  ideas, 
End  feelings;  but  they  ought  to  be  as  briefly 
expressed  as  perspicuity  and  elegance  will 
permit.  If  we  encumber  an  idea  with  ver- 
biage, it  loses  its  power.  There  are  some 
persons  who,  when  they  express  a  feeling, 
or  a  thought,  of  which  simplicity  should  be 
the  charm,  clothe  it  with  all  the  verbal 
treasures  they  possess:  this  is  like  wearing 
one's  whole  wardrobe  at  once ;  the  figure  is 
iost  in  a  mass  of  drapcr\-. 

Lengthened  periods  are  as  much  out  of 
place  in  a  letter  as  they  would  be  in  conver- 
sation, of  which  letters  may  be  called  the 
prototype;  for  they  tire  the  reader  even 
more  than  they  would  the  hearer:  when 
.written,  their  faults  are  also  perceived  with 
much  less  difficulty  than  when  spoken.  The 
style,  of  course,  may  rise  with  the  subject ;  but 
all  parade  of  words  should  be  dropped  in  a 


familiar  epistle.  The  death  of  a  friend  oi 
relation,  a  calamity,  or  any  circumstance  of 
grave  importance,  should  not  be  communi- 
cated in  the  same  manner  as  a  trifling  occur- 
rence, or  even  a  happy  event:  brevity,  ia 
these  cases,  is  beauty ;  in  those  it  would  be 
demed  unfeeling  and  abrupt. 

To  an  absent  friend,  an  elaborate  letter 
will  be  most  welcome :  a  stranger,  a  superior, 
or  a  person  of  whom  the  writer  seeks  some- 
thing, will  recoil  from  a  "  folio  of  four  pages," 
and,  perhaps  throw  it  aside  unread,  or,  at 
best,  but  slightly  skimmed  over.  When  the 
party,  to  whom  a  letter  is  addressed,  is  unin- 
terested in  the  subject  on  which  it  is  written, 
the  writer  of  it  should  display  a  brevity,  which 
will  attract  attention,  and  insure  a  perusal ;  no 
unnecessary  ornament  should  be  used,  nor,  in 
fact,  anything  introduced  but  what  is  import- 
ant and  bears  strongly  on  the  case  stated,  ol 
the  inquiry  made. 

All  those  little  personal  details  and  trifling 
circumstances  which  are  so  delightful  in  » 
letter  from  a  friend,  would  fatigue  and  dis- 
gust a  stranger,  to  whom  they  are  destitute 
of  interest.  W^e  should  never  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  seduced  to  adopt  a  fine-sounding 
epithet  unless  we  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  its  meaning ;  or  to  indulge  in  a  simile, 
unless  we  are  capable  of  wielding  it  with  ease 
It  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  fine  phrases, 
if  we  are  unaccustomed  to  the  manner  of 
using  them.  A  person  who,  by  invariably 
keeping  within  the  beaten  path,  and  nevel 
running  astray  after  "the  butterflies  of  lan- 
guage," had  been  accounted,  by  his  corre« 
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spondents,  a  plain,  sensible  sort  of  man, 
destroyed  his  reputation  by  a  congratulatory 
epistle  on  a  friend's  marriage,  written  in  a 
5t}ie  which  he,  doubtless,  considered  of  great 
elevation  and  beauty.  No  one  load  ever  sus- 
pected him  to  be  a  blockhead  before;  but 
the  letter  in  question  was  evidence  enough 
to  convict  him,  even  in  the  opinions  of  his 
most  partial  friends. 
You  Should  Write  as  You  would  Speak. 
In  all  epistolary'  correspondence,  the  choice 
of  embellishments,  the  language,  subjects, 
matter  and  manner,  in  general,  should,  as  in 
conversation,  be  governed  by  the  relative 
situations  in  life,  as  to  age,  rank,  character, 
etc.,  of  the  parties  addressed  and  addressing. 
A  lady  neither  writes  nor  speaks  to  a  gentle- 
man as  she  would  to  one  of  her  own  sex,  and 
a  gentleman  addresses  a  lady  in  a  style  of  more 
courteousness  and  respect  than  he  does  a 
male  correspondent  The  language  of  a 
mothej-  to  a  daughter  is  very  different  from 
that  of  a  daughter  to  her  mother. 

In  our  first  letter  to  a  person,  as  on  our 
first  introduction,  we  should  be  respectful, 
and  by  no  means  familiar.  The  distance 
-which  either  age,  rank,  sex,  or  any  other  cir- 
cimistance,  occasions,  ought  always  to  be  re- 
membered. We  should  never  forget  what 
we  are,  and  what  the  person  is  whom  we  ad- 
dress. We  should  say  only  precisely  what 
ought  to  be  said — should  write,  in  fact,  with 
the  same  restrictions  as  we  would  speak, 
supposing  the  part)'  present  whom  we  ad- 
dress ;  and  should  bear  in  mind,  that  our 
letters  are,  in  every  respect,  representations 
of  our  own  persons — that  they  may  be  said 
to  speak  for  us ;  and  that  an  estimate  of  our 
character  and  manners  is  frequently  formed 
from  the  st>'le  and  language  of  our  epistles. 
How  frequently  do  we  hear  persons  ex- 
claiming, that  they  do  not  know  what  to 
write  about !     Such  an  observation  is  a  dis- 


grace to  the  person  who  makes  it  Were 
the  mother,  the  sister,  the  cousin,  friend,  oi 
even  acquaintance,  to  enter  the  room  in 
which  you  are  sitting  at  an  escrutoire,  with 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  before  you,  would 
you  have  nothing  to  say?  W^ould  you  have 
nothing  to  communicate?  Nothing  to  in- 
quire? No  hitherto  unanswered  question  to 
reply  to?  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  a 
host  of  facts,  feelings,  questions,  and  answers, 
would  crowd  to  your  lips  for  utterance. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  observed  by  some, 
that  "there  is  such  a  difference  between  talk- 
ing and  writing."  Truly  so;  the  great  dif 
ference  is,  that  in  this,  the  pen — in  that,  th( 
tongue — is  the  agent  of  expression.  What- 
ever we  should  say  to  a  person  present,  we 
may  write  if  absent  There  is,  of  course,  a 
choice  of  subjects  to  be  made,  and  a  proper 
mode  to  be  chosen  of  communicating  them. 
To  regulate  that  choice,  we  should  select  as 
though  the  friend,  to  whom  we  are  writing, 
were  by  our  side,  and  could  remain  with  us 
but  a  short  time.  In  that  case  we  should 
speak  only  of  those  things  which  were  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  express  them 
at  once  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible; 
and  pleasantly,  didactically,  modestly,  feel- 
ingly, or  otherwise,  according  to  their  nature 
and  the  party  whom  we  address. 

Letters  of  Compliment,  Inquiry,  and  Ck>n. 
g^ratulation. 

Politeness,  and  the  forms  of  society,  fre- 
quently require  us  to  write  letters  of  com- 
pliment, inquiry,  or  condolence,  to  those 
with  whom  we  are  upon  the  slightest  pos- 
sible terms  of  intimacy.  Such  letters,  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  most  diflficult, 
are,  in  fact,  the  most  easy  of  execution ;  foi 
the  circumstance  which  calls  for  the  letter, 
affords  us  a  subject ;  to  this  the  letter  must 
be  restricted. 

It  is  tme,  that  there  is  a  graceful  manner 
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of  framing  an  inquiry  and  making  a  com- 
pliment, and  this  manner  it  is  vain  to  seek 
for,  by  labor,  at  the  moment  the  letter  is 
required ;  if  it  be  difficult  to  compose,  it  will 
seem  studied,  heartless,  and  inelegant  in  ex- 
^jression.  Simplicity  and  ease  impart  the 
chief  grace  that  can  be  given  to  a  condoling 
&r  complimentary  note. 

Jealousy  to  be  Avoided. 

A  letter  of  congratulation  should  be  as  the 
thornless  rose  :  the  least  appearance  of  envy, 
or  jealousy,  at  the  good  fortune  of  those 
whom  we  felicitate,  is  unpardonable ;  it 
should  contain  no  hint  of  any  hope  that  the 
advancement,  or  change  of  situation,  upon 
which  the  compliment  is  made,  may  afford 
the  person  addressed  the  means  of  conferring 
a  benefit  on  the  party  writing.  It  should,  in 
fact,  be  an  unmixed  expression  of  pleasure 
and  congratulation  on  the  event  that  calls 
for  its  production.  Care  must,  nevertheless, 
be  taken  to  keep  within  due  bounds ;  to  ex- 
aggerate in  our  congratulations,  is  to  become 
keenly  satirical. 

In  a  letter  of  congratulation  we  should  be 
cheerful ;  from  an  epistle  of  condolence  all 
pleasantry  should  be  banished :  to  exhibit 
the  wit  which  we  possess,  at  such  a  time,  is 
like  smiling  at  a  funeral,  to  display  a  beauti- 
ful set  of  teeth.  When  addressing  a  person 
who  is  laboring  under  any  grievous  cal- 
unity,  it  is  bad  taste  to  make  light  of  it ;  by 
treating  that  loss  as  a  matter  which  a  little 
irmness  would  enable  the  party  who  has 
suffered  it,  to  endure  calmly,  we  irritate, 
rather  than  soothe.  It  is  better  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  mourner — to  eulogize 
the  departed  relation — to  rebuke  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  false  friend — to  confess  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances ;  and,  without 
magnifying,  to  lament  the  affliction. 


A  celebrated  lady,  in  a  letter  of  condol- 
ence to  a  friend,  uses  this  language  : — "  The 
more  I  think  on  the  loss  you  have  just  met 
with,  the  greater  it  appears,  and  the  more  it 
affects  me.  He  was,  indeed,  worthy  of  be- 
ing the  head  of  such  a  family  as  yours,  and 
can  never  be  replaced  !  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  is  happy ;  we  should 
weep  for  ourselves,  therefore,  rather  than  for 
him.  My  heart  grieves  for  your  situation  ; 
it  will  be  long  ere  you  can  console  yourself 
for  such  a  separation.  If  I  were  mistress  of 
my  own  actions,  I  would  certainly  abandon 
every  thing  to  be  near  you." 

This  language  is  balm  to  the  wounded 
mind,  which  rejects  consolation  from  those 
who  do  not  seem  sensible  of  the  extent  of 
the  sorrow  under  which  it  labors.  Such  a 
subject  must,  nevertheless,  be  treated  with  a 
delicate  hand,  for,  by  exaggeration,  we 
should  aggravate  rather  than  console. 
Iietters  of  Recommendation. 

A  letter  of  recommendation  is  a  letter  of 
business,  and  should  be  composed  with  care  : 
it  is  a  guarantee  to  the  extent  of  language, 
for  the  party  recommended  ;  truth,  there- 
fore, should  never  be  sacrificed  to  condescen- 
sion, false  kindness  or  politeness.  To  write 
a  letter  of  recommendation  contrary  to  one's 
own  opinion  and  knowledge  of  the  person 
recommended,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  great 
imprudence. 

To  say  all  that  is  necessary,  in  a  clear  and 
distinct  manner,  and  nothing  more,  is  the 
grand  merit  of  a  letter  on  business.  Pleas- 
antry and  pathos  would  be  greatly  mi^laced 
in  it,  unless  it  be  of  a  mixed  nature^;  that 
is,  necessarily,  or  properly,  embracing  some 
other  subject  Brilliant  diction  is  a  dress  in 
which  directions  on  business  should  never  be 
clothed.  The  st}'le  ought  to  be  precise,  suf- 
ficiently copious,  but  not  redundant  Every 
thing  necessary  should  be  stated,  plainly  and 
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unequivocally;  so  that  the  party  addressed 
may  be  in  full  possession  of  our  desires  and 
opinions,  on  the  subject  of  our  correspond- 
ence. Ambiguity  is  nowhere  so  unpardon- 
able as  in  a  letter  on  business. 

Letters  of  Advice. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  the  discreet,  never  to 
give  advice  until  they  have  been  thrice  asked 
for  it ;  in  many  instances,  to  volunteer  it,  is 
to  be  offensive  to  those  whom  you  wish  to 
benefit;  it  is  much  more  pleasant  to  give 
than  to  receive  it.  Unsolicited  counsel  is  a 
bitter  draught;  and  even  those  who  crave 
your  opinions,  will  feel  themselves  ofifended 
if  you  be  forward,  as  well  as  frank,  in  reply- 
ing to  them.  A  mendicant  implored  alms  ; 
the  party  whom  the  unfortunate  man  ad- 
dressed, instead  of  relieving  his  necessities, 
told  him  he  was  strong  and  youthful,  and 
should  rather  work,  than  live  by  begging. 
"  I  asked  you  for  money,"  replied  the  mendi- 
cant, "  not  for  advice."  People,  in  general, 
are  but  too  prone  to  take  the  same  course  : 
they  are  applied  to  for  succor,  and,  in 
return,  they  give  counsel. 

A  friend  should,  perhaps,  give  advice  to  a 
friend,  if  he  should  see  occasion  to  do  so, 
however  unpalatable  it  may  be  ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, we  cannot  be  too  sparing  of  our  counsel. 

It  is  a  foolish,  but  not  an  uncommon  prac- 
tice, to  ask  advice  on  an  act  which  has  been 
performed,  as  young  folks  sometimes  engage 
themselves  to  be  married,  and  then  ask 
advice  of  the  old  folks ;  in  such  a  case  it  is 
useless,  in  reply,  to  adopt  such  terms  as  "  If 
I  had  the  direction  of  the  affair,  I  would 
have  acted  otherwise  ;  "  or,  "  I  would  rather 
you  had  done  so  and  so."  If  you  cannot 
approve  what  is  irrevocable,  be  silent  upon 
the  subject.  If,  however,  you  should  be,  in 
some  measure,  compelled  to  give  another 
your  counsel,  be  prodigal  of  conciliatory, 
and    sparing   of  positive,    phrases.     "  With 
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deference  to  your  own  judgment,  it  seems  to 
me;  "  "  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  you  are,  doubt- 
less, the  best  qualified  to  judge  ;  I,  therefore, 
merely  submit,"  and  similar  expressions,  will 
save  you  from  being  offensive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  afford  you  a  graceful  manner  of 
expressing  the  opinions  which  your  con- 
science dictates  on  the  occasion. 

Use  of  the  Third.  Person. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  any  person 
who  has  received  a  tolerable  education,  and 
is  at  all  versed  in  the  forms  of  good  so^ety, 
should  fall  into  so  gross  an  error,  as  to  use 
the  first  person  at  the  conclusion  of  a  note 
which  has  been  commenced  in  the  third; 
and  yet  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  For 
example:  "Miss  Johnson  presents  her  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Brooks,  and  begs  to  be  in- 
formed at  what  hour  Mr.  Brooks  intends  to 
start  for  Philadelphia  to-morrow,  as  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  see  him  before  his  departure; 
and  remain,  sir,  yours  sincerely,"  etc.  Such 
negligence  and  iijelegance  are  so  obvious, 
that  they  may  be  easily  avoided. 

Nbtes  written  in  the  third  person,  are 
frequently  rendered  ambiguous,  and  some- 
times quite  unintelligible,  by  a  confusion  of 
the  personal  pronouns;  which,  unless  the 
sentences  be  carefully  constructed,  seem  to 
apply  equally  well  to  the  writer  as  to  the 
receiver.  There  is  a  French  anecdote  re- 
lated, of  a  rather  ludicrous  mistake  arising 
from  the  ambiguity  of  a  letter  written  by 
one  friend  to  another,  in  the  third  person. 
Monsieur  A.  addressed  Monsieur  B.  who 
dwelt  at  some  distance  from  the  town  where 
Monsieur  A.  resided,  in  these  terms : — 
"Monsieur  A.  presents  his  compliments  to 
his  friend.  Monsieur  B.,  and  has  the  satis- 
faction of  informing  him,  that  he  has  just 
been  appointed,  by  government,  to  the  luc- 
rative and  honorable  post  of,  etc.  [naming 
the  office],  in  his  native  town."     Go  receipt 
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of  this  letter,  B.  posted,  with  all  possible 
speed,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  A., 
and,  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, thanked  his  supposed  benefactor.  A. 
was  amazed,  and  earnestly  inquired  the  cause 
of  B.'s  raptures.  "How!"  exclaimed  B., 
''have  I  not  sufficient  reason  to  be  grateful? 
Have  you  not  obtained  for  me  the  important 
post  of  so  and  so?"  "Not  at  all,  .my  dear 
friend,"  replied  A.,  "it  is /who  have  been 
appointed  to  the  office;  and  I  wrote  to 
acquaint  you  of  the  circumstance,  thinking 
you  would  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  old 
companion's  excellent  fortune."  B.  perused 
the  note  again,  and  discovered  that,  like  one 
of  the  ancient  oracles,  it  contained  two  mean- 
ings which  were  directly  opposite  to  each 
other. 

Notes  written  in  the  third  person,  are  fre- 
quently used,  on  ordinary  occasions,  between 
equals  in  age  or  rank,  to  make  a  reply  to  any 
request ;  to  convey  civil  inquiries,  or  compli- 
ments, etc.  For  these  and  similar  purposes, 
this  form  is  elegant  and  unexceptionable. 
Manner  of  Replying  to  Letters. 

Every  letter,  that  is  not  insulting,  merits 
a  reply,  if  it  be  required  or  necessary.  All 
the  preceding  observations,  with  regard  to 
rank,  age,  etc.,  are,  of  course,  applicable  to 
replies.  If  the  letter  contains  a  request, 
accede  to  it  grax^eflilly,  and  without  ostenta- 
tion, or  refuse  without  harshness.  An  answer 
to  a  letter  of  condolence,  or  congratulation, 
should  be  grateful.  The  subjects  should 
succeed  each  other  in  proper  order ;  and  the 
questions  put,  be  consecutively  answered.  In 
familiar  correspondence,  a  greater  latitude  of 
aiTiingement  is  allowed ;  but  even  in  this,  no 
question  should  be  left  unanswered.  In  all 
replies,  it  is  usual  to  acknowledge  the  receipt, 
and  to  mention  the  date,  of  the  last  letter 
received :  this  should  be  an  invariable  rule ; 
by  neglecting  it,  your  correspondent  may  be 


left  in  doubt;  or  very  properly  deem  you 
guilty  of  offensive  inattention. 

Correct  Punctuation. 

Punctuation  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  every  species  of  literary  com- 
position ;  it  has  been  properly  termed,  the 
very  marshalling  and  arranging  of  the  words 
of  a  language ;  without  it,  there  can  be  no 
clearness,  strength,  or  accuracy.  Its  utility 
consists  in  separating  the  different  portions 
of  what  is  written,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  subjects  may  be  properly  classed  and 
subdivided,  so  as  to  convey  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  writer  to  the  reader  ;  to  show  the 
relation  which  the  various  parts  bear  to  each 
other;  to  unite  such  as  ought  to  be  con- 
nected, and  keep  apart  such  as  have  no 
mutual  dependence. 

It  is  a  circumstance  very  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to 
punctuation.  As  there  is  no  positive  system 
of  punctuation  to  direct  the  writer,  the 
modern  editions  of  good  authors  should  be 
carefully  studied,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
leading  principles  of  the  science.  The  con- 
struction of  sentences  may  be  examined,  and 
the  mode  adopted  of  dividing  them,  attended 
to  with  considerable  advantage.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  for  improvement  in  pointing,  to  copy 
a  page  of  some  standard  work,  without  capi- 
tals or  points ;  and,  after  it  has  been  laid 
aside  for  a  few  days,  to  endeavor  to  write  it 
again  with  the  proper  points ;  by  a  subse- 
quent comparison  with  the  original,  the 
writer  may  discover  his  errors,  and  guard 
against  similar  blunders  in  his  future  exer- 
cises. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
attain,  by  these,  or  any  other  means,  the 
power  of  pointing  a  page,  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  a  printed  work  ;  but  he  will, 
no  doubt,  acquire  a  degree  of  knowledge  and 
experience   in    punctuation,    which   cannot 
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fail  to  be  of  considerable  utility  to  him  in 
his  future  epistolar\^  productions 

In  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  not 
merely  using  points,  but  punctuating  prop- 
erly, the  following  passage  from  a  work  on 
tins  subject,  in  which  it  is  given  as  a  study, 
but  without  any  key,  is  submitted  to  the 
reader : 

"  The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr. 
Link  a  clergyman  his  son  a  lawyer  Mr. 
Boscat  a  foreigner  his  lady  and  a  little 
child." 

As  this  passage  stands,  without  points,  it 
is  unintelligible :  by  different  modes  of 
punctuating  it,  several  alterations  may  be 
made  in  its  sense  ;  nott  only  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  coach,  but,  also,  as  to  their 
countr\',  professions  and  relationship  to  each 
other.  By  a  change  of  points,  the  lady  may 
be  described  as  the  wife  of  either  one  of  two 
persons;  Mr.  Link's  son  may  be  made  a 
clergyman  or  a  lawyer,  at  will;  or  his  son 
may  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  a 
clergyman,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned. 
We  shall  give  three  or  four  different  modes 
of  punctuating  this  passage.  The  reader 
may,  if  he  think  fit,  amuse,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  convince  himself  of  the  propriety  of 
attending  to  the  proper'  use  of  stops,  by  a 
number  of  variations; — each  of  them  cor- 
rect in  itself,  at  the  same  time,  endowing 
the  words  with  a  different  signification  : 

"  The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr. 
Link,  a  clergN-man,  his  son,  a  law}'er,  Mr. 
Boscat,  a  foreigner,  his  lady  and  a  little 
child." 

B\-  this  mode  of  pointing,  it  would  appear 
that  there  were  eight  individuals  in  the 
coach  ;  namely — a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a 
foreigner  and  his  lady,  a  little  child,  Mr. 
Link,  Mr.  Boscat  and  the  clergyman's  son. 

"The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr. 
Link,  a  clergyman ;  his  son,  a  law^-er  ;  Mr. 


Boscat,  a  foreigner ;  his  lady ;    and  a  little 
child." 

This  change  in  the  punctuation  would 
reduce  the  parties  in  the  coach,  exclusive  of 
the  lady  and  child,  to  three  persons,  and 
make  Mr,  Link  himself  a  clergyman,  Mr. 
Link's  son  a  la-vvyer,  and  Mr.  Boscat  a  for- 
eigner. 

"The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr. 
Link ;  a  clergyman,  his  son  ;  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Boscat ;  a  foreigner,  his  lady,  and  a  little 
child." 

Here  Mr.  Link's  son  becomes  a  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Boscat  a  lawyer,  and  the  lady  and 
child  those  of  a  foreigner,  who  is  nameless. 
"The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr, 
Link  ;  a  clergyman,  his  son  ;  a  lawyer  ;  Mr. 
Boscat ;  a  foreigner,  his  lady  ;  and  a  little 
chHd." 

Mr.  Boscat  here  ceases  to  be  a  lawyer; 
there  is  no  longer  a  foreigner  who  is  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady  and  the  father  of  the  child ; 
but  the  lady  is  described  as  being  a  foreigner, 
and  Mr.  Boscat's  wife ;  and  the  child  is  not 
understood  as  being  akin  to  any  person  iii 
the  coach. 

Droll  Mistakes. 
Many  laughable  errors  of  mispia*. 
punctuation,  words  and  clauses  of  sentences, 
might  be  mentioned.  A  tourist  writing 
from  Switzerland  said  :  "  The  distance  was 
too  great  for  a  donkey  to  travel,  therefore  I 
did  not  attempt  it"  If  anyone  had  called 
this  traveller  what  he  here  calls  himself,  he 
would  probably  have  considered  himself 
grossly  insulted. 

Another  writer  stated  that  "a  copy  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England  was  sold 
by  the  auctioneer  bound  in  calf"  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  auctioneer  considered  himself 
complimented  by  the  assertion  that  he  was 
bound  in  this  kind  of  material. 

A  local  newspaper  contained  the  astonish^ 
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ing  statement :  '*  We  have  just  built  a  school- 
house  for  girls  four  stories  high."  The  girls 
in  this  place  were  remarkably  tall  or  else  the 
writer  intended  to  say,  "  We  have  just  built 
a  new  school-house  four  stories  high  for 
girls."  A  woman  wrote,  "  I  wish  to  sell 
iuy  piano,  for  I  am  going  to  Europe  in  a 
rosewood  case  with  carved  legs."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  had  the  "carved 
legs" — the  piano,  the  rosewood  case,  or  the 
woman- 

A  clergyman  wrote,  "A  young  woman 
died  yesterday  while  I  was  preaching  in  the 
street  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication."  It 
is  supposed  that  he  intended  to  say  that  a 
young  woman  died  yesterday  in  the  street, 
in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  while  he 
w^as  preaching,  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  a  clergyman  was  beastly  drunk. 

Another  minister  wrote,  "  I  well  remem- 
ber when  I  was  riding  across  the  prairie 
with  my  beloved  wife  who  has  long  since 
gone  to  heaven  in  a  buggy."  As  there  are 
doubts  about  the  beloved  woman  making 
her  exit  from  this  world  in  a  buggy,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  clergyman  was  riding 
across  the  prairie  in  a  buggy  with  his  beloved 
wife,  and  that  subsequent  to  that  event  she 
took  her  departure  heavenward. 

A  school  report  says,  "There  should  be 
some  improvement  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  primary  school-room,  as  many 
of  the  sea.ts  have  long  been  occupied  by  small 
children  that  have  no  backs."  As  "small 
children  that  have  no  backs"  would  prob- 
ably be  too  feeble  to  attend  school,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  seats  were  without  backs, 
not  the  children. 

An  advertisement  reads,  "A  gentleman 
would  let  his  house,  going  abroad,  to  a  small 
family  with  modem  improvements."  It  is 
difficult  to  know  what  modem  improvements 
there  have  been  in  small  families,  or  how  a 


house  would  look  going  abroad,  so  we  con^ 
elude  that  the  improvement  belongs  to  the 
house ^  and  that  it  is  the  gentleman  who  is 
going  abroad. 

These  errors  are  constantly  occurring,  even 
in  letters  of  educated  persons,  and  a  lengthy 
chapter  might  be  written  upon  the  subject 
There  are  also  errors  of  contradiction  of 
terms,  vulgarly  called  "bulls,"  such  as  the 
statement  of  the  Irishman,  who  said,  "The 
empty  seats  are  all  full,  and  the  next  time  I 
ride  in  that  car,  I'll  walk,  sure." 

A  request  was  handed  into  the  pulpit  as 
follows:  "A  man  going  to  sea,  his  wife  de- 
sires the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  has 
safety."  The  pastor,  in  the  dimness  of  old 
age,  startled  the  congregation  by  reading, 
"A  man  going  to  see  .his  wife,  desires  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation  for  his  safety." 

A  lady  sent  a  note  to  a  neighbor  as  follows : 
"  Mrs.  Robinson  would  like  to  know  how  old, 
Mrs.  Parsons  is  to-day ;"  and  received  a  reply 
from  the  younger  Mrs.  Parsons  in  the 
family,  saying,  "she  did  not  think  her  age 
was  any  business  of  the  neighbors."  The 
fact  was,  Mrs.  Robinson  had  put  a  comma 
after  old,  and  the  younger  Mrs.  Parsons 
did  not  realize  that  the  inquiry  was  concern- 
ing the  health  of  her  aged  mother-in-law. 

A  toast  was  given  at  a  public  dinner  as 
follows :  "  Woman,  without  her,  man  is  a 
brute,"  but  the  printer  spoiled  the  sentiment 
by  misplacing  a  comma,  and  it  became 
"  woman  without  her  man,  is  a  brute." 
Postscripts. 

The  ladies  have  been  accused,  probably 
with  some  reason,  of  reserving  the  most 
important  part  of  a  letter  for  the  postscript ; 
they  should  endeavor  to  avoid  giving  cause 
for  being  thus  reproached.  Postscripts  are, 
for  the  most  part,  needless,  and  in  bad  taste. 
Pause  a  few  moments  before  you  conclude  a 
letter,  and   reflect   whether   you   have  any 
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thing  more  to  say.  Above  all  things,  do 
not  defer  civilities,  or  kind  inquiries,  for  any 
friend  or  acquaintance,  to  this  justly-despised 
part  of  a  letter.  To  do  so,  is  a  proof  of 
thoughtlessness  or  disrespect  "  My  kindest 
regards  to  my  cousin  Frances,"  with  a  P,  S. 
before  it,  looks  like  what  it  really  is — an 
after-thought ;  and  is,  therefore,  not  only 
without  value,  but,  to  persons  of  fine  feel- 
ings, offensive. 

The  Proper  Form  of  Address. 

The  style  of  address  should  vary  to  suit 
the  person  addressed.  Jn  writing  to  strangers, 
you  should  address  them  as  "Sir,"  or 
"  Madam,"  ending  the  letter  with,  "  Your 
obedient  servant"  To  those  with  whom 
you  are  tolerably  acquainted,  you  should 
say,  "  Dear  Sir,"  or,*  "  Dear  Madam,"  ending 
your  letter  with  "Yours  faithfully."  To 
your  intimate  friends,  you  should  say,  *'  My 
dear  Sir,"  or,  "  My  dear  Madam,"  ending 
the  letter  with,  **  Yours  truly,"  "  Yours  very 
truly,"  "  Yours  sincerely,"  or,  "  Yours  very 
sincerely." 

It  is  allowable  to  use  the  form,  "  My  dear 
Sir,"  even  to  strangers  ;  but  it  is  always  best 
to  be  cautious  in  this  matter. 

In  addressing  a  clergyman,  use  the  form, 
"  Reverend  and  dear  Sir."  To  a  bishop  say, 
"Right  Reverend  and  dear  Sir." 

Custom  has  made  it  proper,  in  addressing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Governor  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  to  use  the 
form,  "  Your  Excellency."  It  is  proper,  in 
^dressing  the  President,  to  say,  "  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," which  is  his  official  title.  The  Vice- 
President  is  addressed  as  '*The  Honorable." 

Cabinet  officers  and  heads  of  departments 
are  addressed  as  follows:  "The  Honorable 
,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  etc 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is 

addressed   as  "The  Honorable  ,  Chief 

Justice  of  the  United  States." 


Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  Legislatures  of  States,  and 
all  judges  of  courts  of  law  and  justice,  are 
entitled  to  be  addressed  as  "  The  Honorable." 

Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  addressed 
by  their  titles,  as  "  General  Nelson  A.  Miles," 
"  Captain ,"  "Admiral ,"  etc. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  a  college 
are  addressed  as  "  Professor,"  and  where  they 
possess  an  additional  title,  such  as  "  D.  D.," 
"  LL.  D.,"  etc.,  it  is  added  after  the  name, 
as,  "  Prof.  Theophilus  Dwight,  LL.  D." 

Ordinary  persons  are  addressed  as  "  Mr.," 
"  Mrs.,"  or  "  Miss."  Gentlemen  are  some- 
times called  "  F^qr."  You  may  write  "James 
Jarman,  Esqr.,"  or  "  Mr.  James  Jarman,"  as 
you  think  best,  but  both  titles  must  not  be 
employed  at  once. 

In  addressing  the  minister  or  ambassador 
accredited  from  a  foreign  country  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  customary  to  use  the 
form  "Your  Excellency,"  giving  him  also 
his  full  title,  which  must  be  previously  ascer- 
tained. 

In  England,  where  the  constitution  of 
society  requires  exactness  in  the  use  of  titles, 
the  following  are  the  forms  used  : 

A  letter  to  the  Queen  should  begin, 
"  Madam,"  "  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,"  or 
"  May  it  please  your  IVIajesty."  The  envelope 
should  be  addressed,  "  To  the  Queen's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty." 

A  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
begin,  "  Your  Royal  Highness."  The  envel- 
ope should  be  addressed,  "To  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

A  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Royal  family 
should  begin,  "Sir,"  or,  "Madam,"  or, 
"  Your  Royal  Highness."  The  envelope 
should  be  addressed,  "  To  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,"  "To  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,'* 
etc 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Proper  Forms  for  Letters. 


VERY  person  who  has  much  corres- 
pondence to  attend  to,  will  appre- 
ciate the  convenience  of  having  forms 
of  well-written  letters  at  hand  for  the  vari- 
ous occasions  on  which  such  forms  are 
required.  If  you  are  averse  to  copying 
these,  they  will  nevertheless  be  sugg«stive, 
and  give  an  idea  as  to  the  subject  matter  of 


epistolary  communications,  and  the  manne 
of  writing  them. 

These  letters  are  grouped  under  various 
heads  for  the  convenience  of  persons  desiring 
to  use  them. 

Business  letters  may  be  found  in  a  subse 
quent  part  of  this  work,  where  they  properly 
belong. 
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FAMILY   LETTERS. 


A  MOTHER  TO 
HER  DAUGHTER 
IN  A  BOAADINQ 
SCHOOL 


Boston.  February'  7,  189- 

My  Dear  Child  : 

Although  we  are  separated  in  person,  yet  j'ou  are  never  absent  from  my  thoughts  , 
artd  it  is  my  continual  practice  to  recommend  you  to  the  care  of  that  Being,  whose  eyes 
are  on  all  his  creatures,  and  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  open  :  but  I  have  been 
lately  somewhat  alarmed,  because  your  two  last  letters  do  not  run  in  that  strain  of 
unaffected  piet>'  as  formerly.  What,  my  dear,  is  this  owing  to  ?  Is  your  beneficent 
Creator  a  hardmaster,  or  are  you  resolved  to  embark  in  the  fashionable  follies  of  a  gay 
unthinking  world  ?  Excuse  me,  my  dear,  I  am  a  mother,  and  my  concern  for  your 
happiness  is  inseparably  connected  with  my  own.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  and,  what 
I  have  considered  as  a  fault  may  be  only  the  effusions  of  youthful  gaiety.  I  shall  con- 
sider it  in  that  light,  and  be  extremely  glad,  yea,  happy,  to  find  it  so.  Useful  instruc- 
tions are  never  too  often  inculcated,  and  therefore,  give  me  leave  again  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  that  duty,  the  performance  of  which  alone  can  make  you  happy,  both  in  time 
and  in  eternity. 

Religion,  my  dear,  is  a  dedication  of  the  whole  man  to  the  will  of  God,  and  virtue 
is  the  actual  operation  of  that  truth,  which  diffuses  itself  through  every  part  of  our 
conduct :    "her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

Whilst  the  gay  unthinking  part  of  youth  are  devoting  the  whole  of  their  time  to 
fashionable  pleasures,  how  happy  shall  I  be  to  hear  that  my  child  was  religious  without 
hypocritical  austerity,  and  even  gay  vsdth  innocence!  Let  me  beg  that  you  spend  at 
least  one  hour  each  day  in  perusing  your  Bible,  and  some  of  our  best  English  writers  ; 
and  don't  imagine  that  religion  is  such  a  gloom}'  thing  as  some  enthusiasts  have 
represented  :  no,  it  indulges  you  in  every  rational  amusement,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  morality; — it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  hurtful. 

Let  me  beg  you  will  consider  attentively  what  I  have  written,  and  send  me  an 
answer  as  soon  as  you  can. 

I  am  your  affectionate  mother. 


Northampton,  February'  10,  189-. 


«ME  ANSWKB 


My  Dear  Mother 


I  am  so  much  affected  with  the  perusal  of  your  really  parental  advice,  that  I  can 
scarcely  hold  the  pen  to  write  an  answer;  but  duty  to  the  best  of  parents  obliges  me  to 
make  you  easy  in  yonr  mind,  before  I  take  any  rest  to  myself.  That  levity  so  con- 
spicuous in  my  former  letters,  is  too  true  to  be  denied,  nor  do  I  desire  to  draw  a  veil 
over  my  own  folly.  No,  mother,  I  freely  confeas  it ;  but  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
I  must  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  they  were  written  in  a  careless  manner,  without 
considering  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed :  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  my  error,  and  on  all  future  occasions,  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  giving  tbe 
least  offense.  The  advice  you  sent  me  in  your  valuable  letter,  wants  no  encomium  ; 
all  that  I  desire  is,  to  have  it  engraven  on  my  heart.  My  dear  mother,  I  love  religion, 
I  love  virtue,  and  I  hope  no  consideration  will  e<rer  lead  me  from  those  dnties,  in 
which  alone  I  expect  future  happiness.  Let  me  beg  to  hear  from  you  often,  and  I  hop* 
that  my  whole  future  conduct  will  convince  the  best  of  parents,  that  I  am  what  shf 
wishes  me  to  be. 


I  am,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  daughter. 
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Philadelphia,  March  4,  189-. 
My  Dear  Father  : 
YOUNG  CLERK  ^  WTote  to  you  bj'  Mr.  Bale,  but  not  having  received  any  answer  makes  me  very 

TO  HIS  FATHER  nneasy.  Although  I  have  been  as  good  an  economist  as  possible,  yet  I  find  the  pocket- 
IN  THE  COUNTRY,  money  you  allowed  me  to  take  monthly  from  Mr.  Willis,  is  not  suflScient  to  eupport  my 
pocKET-MOHEY  uecessary  expenses.  I  assure  you,  that  I  abhor  ever>'  sort  of  extravagance  as  much  as 
you  desire,  and  the  small  matter  which  I  ask  as  an  addition  to  your  former  allowance 
is  only  to  promote  my  own  interest,  which,  I  am  sure,  you  have  as  much  at  heart  as 
any  parent  possibly  can  have.  My  employer  will  satisfy  you,  that  my  conduct  has  been 
consistent  with  the  strictest  rules  of  morality.  I  submit  it  to  your  judgment  what  you 
think  proper  to  order  me.  I  did  not  choose  to  mention  my  want  of  money  to  Mr.  Willis, 
and  for  that  reason  have  not  taken  anything  more  than  what  yoa  ordered.  I  hope  yoti 
will  not  be  offended  with  what  I  have  written  ;  as  I  shall  always  consider  myself  happy 
in  perJorming  my  duty,  and  retaining  the  favor  of  my  honored  parents. 

I  am,    your  affectionate  son. 


THE  FATHEfi'S 
ANSWER 


Birmingham,  Pa.,  March  15,  189-. 
My  Dear  Child  : 

My  reason  for  not  writing  to  you  sooner  was  that  I  had  been  on  a  journey  to  ycHir 
uncle's,  where  I  was  detained  longer  than  I  expected,  and  consequently  did  not  see  your 
letter  till  last  night.  I  have  considered  your  request,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  alto- 
gether reasonable.  You  are  greatly  mistaken  if  you  think  that  I  wanted  to  confine  you 
to  the  small  matter  paid  to  Mr.  Willis.  No,  it  was  indeed  inadvertency  ;  but  mj-  constant 
residence  in  the  country  makes  me  little  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  Philadelphia, 
I  do  not  desire  to  confine  you  to  any  particular  sum  ;  you  are  now  arrived  to  an  age 
when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
money  ;  your  profession  likewise  requires  it,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  prudence  and 
sobriety  in  youth,  naturally  lead  to  regularity  of  conduct  in  more  advanced  years. 
Virtue  insures  respect  ;  and,  as  I  well  know  that  £dl  manner  of  precepts  are  useless 
where  the  inclinations  are  vicious,  I  have  left  the  affair  mentioned  in  your  letter  entirely 
to  your  own  discretion  ;  and  as  the  inclosed  order  is  imlimited,  I  doubt  not  but  prudence 
will  direct  you  how  to  proceed. 

I  am,  dear  child,  your  affectiontrte  father. 


OONSEfTT  TO 
MARRY 


Charleston,  S.  C,  June  i,  189-. 
My  Dear  Father  : 
A  SON  TO  HIS  ^°^  know  that  it  is  now  above  a  year  since  I  entered  into  business  for  myself,  and 

FATHER,  ASWHO  finding  it  daily  increasing,  I  am  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  partner  ;  I  mean  a  wife.  There 
is  a  very  worthy  family  in  this  neighborhood,  with  whom  I  have  been  some  time 
acquainted.  They  are  in  good  circumstances,  and  have  a  daughter,  an  amiable  young 
woman,  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  her :  I  have  paid  my  addresses  to  her,  and 
likewise  obtained  her  parents'  consent,  on  condition  that  it  was  agreeable  to  you.  I 
would  not  do  anything  of  that  nature  without  your  consent ;  but  I  hope  that,  upon  the 
strictest  inquiry,  you  will  find  her  such  a  person,  that  3'ou  will  not  have  any  objection 
to  a  match  so  advantageous.  I  shall,  on  every  occasion,  endeavor  to  act  with  the  greatest 
prudence,  consistent  with  the  rules  you  were  pleased  to  prescribe  for  my  conduct  Her 
parents  are  to  pay  me  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  day  of  marriage,  if  the  event  should 
happen  to  take  place  ;  and  as  they  have  no  other  children,  the  whole  of  their  property 
becomes  ours  at  their  death.  In  whatever  light  you  are  pleased  to  consider  this,  I  shall 
abide  by  your  direction,  and  your  answer  in  the  meantime  is  impatiently  expected  by 

Your  obedient  son. 


THt  FATHER'S 
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Mobile,  Ala.,  June  15,  iSJg- 
My  Dear  Son  : 

I  received  your  letter,  and  my  reason  for  not  answering  it  sooner  is,  that  it  being 
an  affair  of  great  importance  I  was  willing  to  proceed  therein  with  the  greatest  caution. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson,  my  particular  friend,  desiring  him  to  inquire  concerning  the 
family  you  desired  to  be  allied  with,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  his  account  does  not 
differ  from  j'our  own.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  I  would  desire  to  see  you  one 
moment  unhappy.  Your  reasons  for  entering  into  the  marriage  state  are  ever>-  way 
satisfactory',  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  person  on  whom  you  have  placed  your 
affections  is  so  deserving.  When  you  have  fixed  the  wedding  day,  I  will  come  to  Charles- 
ton to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  attend  to  your  business 
with  the  same  diligence  you  have  hitherto  done  ;  and  if  you  should  live  to  an  old  age, 
you  then  will  be  able  to  retire  from  trade  with  honor  both  to  yourself  and  family. 

I  am,  your  affectionate  father. 


AUCLOEM 
MIOTHER  TX) 
tm YOUNGER 
BflOTHERIN 
••HILAOELPHIA 


Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Sept.  9,  189-. 
Dear  Brother  : 

I  am  verj'  glad  to  hear  you  are  pleased  with  the  new  situation  in  which  the  care  of 
your  friends  has  put  you,  but  I  would  have  you  pleased,  not  with  the  novelty  of  it,  but 
with  the  real  advantage.  It  is  natural  for  you  to  be  glad  you  are  under  less  restraint 
than  you  were  ;  for  an  employer  has  neither  occasion  nor  inclination  to  watch  a  youth 
so  much  as  his  parents.  But  if  you  are  not  careful,  this,  although  it  now  gives  you  a 
childish  satisfaction,  may,  in  the  end,  betray  you  into  mischief;  nay,  to  your  ruin 
Though  your  father  is  not  in  sight,  dear  brother,  act  always  as  if  you  were  in  his 
presence  ;  and  be  assured,  that  what  would  not  offend  him,  will  never  displease  anybody. 

You  have  more  sense  (I  have  often  told  you  so),  than  most  persons  at  your  time. 
Now  is  the  opportunity  to  make  a  good  use  of  it ;  and  take  this  for  certain,  every  right 
step  you  enter  upon  now,  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  for  your  life.  I  would  have  your 
reason,  as  well  as  your  fancy,  pleased  with  your  new  situation,  and  then  you  will  act 
as  becomes  you.  Consider,  brother,  that  the  state  of  life  that  charms  j-ou  so  at  this 
time,  will  bring  you  to  independence  and  affluence.  The  employer  with  whom  you  are 
placed,  was  some  years  ago  in  your  situation;  and  what  should  hinder  you  from  being 
hereafter  in  his?  All  that  is  required  is  patience  and  industry;  and  these,  brother,  are 
very  cheap  articles,  with  which  to  purchase  so  comfortable  a  condition. 

Your  employer,  I  am  told,  had  nothing  to  begin  the  world  withal.  In  that  he  was 
worse  off  than  you;  for  if  you  behave  well,  there  are  those  who  will  set  you  up  in  a 
handsome  manner.  So  you  have  sufficient  inducements  to  be  good,  and  a  reward  always 
follows  it.  Brother,  farewell !  Be  careful  and  honest,  and  God  vrill  bless  yotu  If  ever 
you  commit  a  fault,  confess  it  at  once  ;  for  the  lie  in  denying  it  is  worse  than  the  thing 
itself  Go  to  church  constantly;  write  to  us  often.  I  think  I  need  say  no  more  to  so 
good  a  lad  as  you,  to  induce  you  to  continue  so. 

I  am,  your  affectionate  .brother. 


IU-fT'8  LETTER 
TO  AN  AB8£HT 
««»SBANO 


Chicago,  Feb.  9,  189-. 
My  Dear  Gilbert  : 

I  have  been  playing  and  laughing  with  our  little  girl  so  long  that  I  cannot  take 
up  my  pen  to  address  you  without  emotion.  Pressing  her  to  my  bosom,  she  looked  so 
like  you  (your  best  looks, — I  do  not  admire  your  commercial  face),  every  nerve  seemed 
to  vibrate  to  the  touch,  and  I  began  to  think  there  was  something  in  the  assertion  of 
man  and  wife  being  one  :  for  you  seemed  to  pervade  my  whole  frame,  quickening  tiM 
beat  of  my  heart,  and  lending  me  the  sympathetic  tears  you  excited. 
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Have  I  any  more  to  say  to  you  ?     No,  not  for  the  present — the  rest  is  all  flown 
away !  and  indulging  tenderness  for  you,  I  cannot  now  complain  of  some  people  here 


who  have  ruffled  my  temper  for  two  or  three  days  past. 


Yours,  most  aflFectionately, 

MARY. 


AETTER  BY  AMOS 
CAWRENCE  TO 
^IS  BROTHER 
;*aBOrT 


-ETTEROFAMOS 
.AWRENCETO 
•MS  MOTHER 


Boston,  March  11,  18 15. 
My  Dear  Brother  : 

I  have  thought  best,  before  you  go  abroad,  to  suggest  a  few  hints  for  your  benefit 
in  your  intercourse  with  the  people  among  whom  3-ou  are  going.  As  a  first  and  leading 
principle,  let  every  transaction  be  of  that  pure  and  honest  character  that  you  would  not 
be  ashamed  to  have  appear  before  the  whole  world  as  clearly  as  to  yourself. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  arising  from  an  honest  course  of  conduct  with  your 
fellow-men,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  within  yourself  that  you  have  endeavored 
to  do  your  duty  ;  and  however  greatly  the  best  may  fall  short  of  doing  all  they  ought, 
they  will  be  sure  not  to  do  more  than  their  principles  enjoin.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  you  should  not  only  cultivate  correct  principles,  but  that  you 
should  place  your  standard  of  action  so  high  as  to  require  great  vigilance  in  living  up 
to  it. 

In  regard  to  your  business  transactions,  let  everything  be  so  registered  in  your 
books  that  any  person  without  difficulty  can  understand  the  whole  of  your  concerns. 
You  may  be  cut  ofi"  in  the  midst  of  your  pursuits,  and  it  is  of  no  small  consequence 
that  your  temporal  affairs  should  always  be  so  arranged  that  you  may  be  in  readiness. 
If  it  is  important  that  you  should  be  well  prepared  in  this  point  of  view,  how  much 
more  important  is  it  that  you  should  be  prepared  in  that  which  relates  to  eternity  I 
You  are  young,  and  the  course  of  life  seems  open,  and  pleasant  prospects  greet  your 
ardent  hopes  ;  but  you  must  remember  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  and  that 
however  flattering  may  be  your  prospects,  and  however  zealously  you  may  seek  pleasure, 
you  can  never  find  it  except  by  cherishing  pure  principles  and  practicing  right  conduct. 
My  heart  is  full  on  this  subject,  my  dear  brother,  and  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  I  feel 
the  least  anxiety. 

While  here  your  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  meet  my  entire  approbation  ;  but 
the  scenes  of  another  land  may  be  more  than  your  principles  will  stand  against.  I 
say,  may  be,  because  young  men  of  as  fair  promise  as  yourself  have  been  lost  by  giving 
a  small  latitude  (innocent  in  the  first  instance)  to  their  propensities.  But  I  pray  the 
Father  of  all  mercies  to  have  you  in  his  keeping,  and  preserve  you  amid  temptations. 

I  can  only  add  my  wish  to  have  you  write  me  frequently  and  particularly,  and 
that  you  will  embrace  every  opportunity  of  gaining  information. 

Your  afifectionate  brother, 

AMOS  LAWRENCE. 
To  ApBOTT  Lawrence. 

August  16,  1835. 
My  Dear  and  Honored  Mother  : 

My  mind  turns  back  to  you  almost  as  frequently  as  its  powers  are  brought  into 
separate  action,  and  always  with  an  interest  that  animates  and  quickens  my  pulse  ;  for, 
under  God,  it  is  by  your  influence  and  teachings  that  I  am  prepared  to  enjoy  those 
blessings  which  He  has  so  richly  scattered  in  my  path  in  all  my  onward  progress  in 
life.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  your  image  should  be  with  me,  unless  I  should 
prove  wholly  unworthy  of  you  ?  Your  journey  is  so  much  of  it  performed  that  those 
subjects  which  interested  you  greatlj'  in  its  early  stages  have  lost  their  charms  ;  and 
well  it  is  that  they  have  ;  for  they  now  would  prove  clogs  in  the  waj-,  and  it  is  to  your 
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children,  to  your  Saviour,  and  your  God  that  }Our  mind  and  heart  now  turn  as  the 
natural  sources  of  pleasure.  Each  of  these,  I  trust,  in  their  proper  place  and  degree 
supply  all  your  wants.  The  cheering  promise  that  has  encouraged  you  when  your 
powers  were  the  highest  will  not  fail  you  when  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities 
have  made  it  necessary  to  yonr  comfort  to  get  over  the  few  remaining  spans  of  the 
joume>'.  To  God  I  commend  you  ;  and  pray  Him  to  make  your  path  light,  and  your 
way  confiding  and  joyful,  until  you  shall  reach  that  home  prepared  for  the  faithfal. 

Your  affectionate  son. 

A.  LAWRENCE. 


OHN  ADAMtS 
'O  HlftWiFE 


Philadelphia,  Feb.  ii,  1776. 
My  Dear  Wipe  : 

Here  I  am  again  ;  arrived  last  Thursday  in  good  health,  although  I  had  a  cold 
journey.  The  weather  a  great  part  of  the  way  was  very  severe,  which  prevented  our 
making  very  quick  progress.  My  companion  was  agreeable,  and  made  the  journey  much 
less  tedious  than  it  would  have  been.  I  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  principles  here  as  j^et,  nor  any  conjectures  of  what  an  hour  may  bring 
forth.  Have  been  to  meeting,  and  heard  Mr.  Duffield  from  Jere.  2:  17:  "Hast  thou 
not  procured  this  unto  thyself,  in  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God  when  he 
led  thee  bj"  the  way  ?  "  He  prayed  very  earnestly  for  Boston  and  New  York,  supposing 
the  latter  to  be  in  danger  of  destruction  ;  I,  however,  am  not  convinced  that  Vandeput  will 
fire  upon  that  town.  It  has  too  much  Tory  property  to  be  destroyed  by  Tories.  I  hope 
it  will  be  fortified  and  saved.  If  not,  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  Hast  thou  not  pro- 
cured this  ?  ' '  etc.  To-morrow  Dr.  Smith  is  to  deliver  an  oration  in  honor  of  the  brave 
Montgomery-.     I  will  send  it  as  soon  as  it  is  out  to  j'ou. 

There  is  a  deep  anxiety,  a  kind  of  thoughtful  melancholy,  and  in  some  a  lowness 
of  spirits  approaching  to  despondenc}',  prevailing  through  the  Southern  colonies  at 
present,  very  similar  to  what  I  have  often  observed  in  Boston,  particularly  on  the  first 
news  of  the  Port  Bill,  and  last  year  about  this  time,  or  a  little  later,  when  the  bad 
news  arrived  which  dashed  their  fond  hopes  with  which  they  had  deluded  themselves 
through  the  winter.  In  this  or  a  similar  condition  we  shall  remain  I  think  until  late 
in  the  spring,  when  some  critical  event  will  take  place,  perhaps  sooner. 

But  the  Arbiter  of  events,  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  only  knows  which  way  the 
torrent  will  be  turned.  Judging  by  experience,  by  probabilities,  and  by  all  appearances, 
I  conclude  it  will  roll  on  to  dominion  and  glory — though  the  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences ma}'  be  bloody.  In  such  great  changes  and  commotions  individuals  are  but 
atoms.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  consider  what  the  consequences  will  be  to  us. 
What  will  be  the  effects  upon  present  and  future  millions,  and  millions  of  millions,  is 
a  question  ver>'  interesting  to  benevolence,  natural  and  Christian.  God  grant  they  may, 
and  I  firmly  believe  they  will,  be  happy. 


AMXi^X.  aoams 

ro  X)HN  AOAMft 


Braintree,  Saturday  Evening,  2d  March,  1776. 
My  Dear, 

I  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  your  servant  to  find  you  had  safely  arrived, 
»nd  that  you  were  well.  I  had  never  heard  a  word  from  you  after  you  had  left  New 
York,  and  a  most  ridiculous  storj'  had  been  industriously  propagated  in  this  and  neigh- 
boring  towns  to  injure  the  cause  and  blast  your  reputation,  namely,  that  you  and  3'our 
President  (Hancock)  had  gone  aboard  a  man-of-war  and  sailed  for  England.  I  should 
not  mention  so  idle  a  report,  but  that  it  had  given  uneasiness  to  some  of  your  friends  ; 
not  that  they  in  the  least  credited  the  report,  but  because  the  gaping  vulgar  swallowed 
the  storv. 
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I  assure  you  that  such  high  disputes  took  place  in  the  public-house  of  this  parish  that 
some  men  were  collared  and  dragged  out  of  the  shop  with  great  threats  for  reporting 
such  scandalous  lies,  and  an  uncle  of  ours  oflFered  his  life  as  a  forfeit  for  you  if  the 
report  proved  true.  However,  it  has  been  a  nine  days'  marvel,  and  will  now  cease.  I 
heartily  wish  every  Tory  was  extirpated  from  America.  They  are  continually  by  secret 
means  undermining  and  injuring  our  caus^. 

I  have  been  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety  and  expectation  ever  since  you  left 
me.  It  has  been  said  "to-morrow"  and  "tomorrow  "  for  this  month,  but  when  to- 
morrow will  be  I  know  not.  But  hark  !  Th^e  house  this  instant  shakes  with  the  roar 
of  cannon.  I  have  been  to  the  door,  and  find  that  it  is  a  cannonading  from  our  army. 
Orders,  I  find,  are  come  for  all  the  remaining  wiilitia  to  repair  to  the  lines  Monday  night 
by  twelve  o'clock.  No  sleep  for  me  to-night  ;  Hit  if  I  cannot,  who  have  no  guilt  upon 
my  soul  in  regard  to  this  cause,  how  shall  the  miserable  \ATetches  who  have  been  the 
procurers  of  this  dreadful  scene,  and  those  wh?  are  to  be  the  actors,  lie  down  with  the 

load  of  gnilt  upon  their  souls  ?    Adieu. 

Yours, 


BUROPE.TOHA 
SISTER.  TEN 
YEAR8OL0 


Astol  House,  New  York,  Dec.  7,  1837. 
My  Dear  Julia, 

. , .  ,  .  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  wrote  you  a  letter.     I  feel  confident,  however,  that  your 

CHARL<*suMN««  correspondence  is  not  very  extensive  ;  and  therefore  I  flatter  myself  that  what  I  write 
ON  LEAVING  FOR    you  will  be  read  with  attention,  and  I  trust,  also,  deposited  in  your  heart.     Before 
trusting  myself  to  the  sea,  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you  which  shall  be  my  good-by. 
I  have  often  spoken  to  you  of  certain  habits  of  personal  care,  which  I  will  not  here  more 
particularly  refer  to  than  by  asking  you  to  remember  all  I  have  told  you. 

I  am  very  glad,  my  dear,  to  remember  your  cheerful  countenance.  I  shall  keep  it 
In  my  mind  as  I  travel  over  sea  and  land,  and  hope  that  when  I  return  I  may  still  find 
Its  pleasant  smile  ready  to  greet  me.  Tiy  never  to  cry.  Buf  above  all  things  never  be 
obstinate  or  passionate.  If  you  find  your  temper  mastering  you,  always  stop  till  you 
count  sixty  before  you  say  or  do  anything.  Let  it  be  said  of  vou  that  you  are  always 
amiable.  Love  your  father  and  mother,  and  brothel's  and  sisters,  and  all  your  friends  ; 
cultivate  am  affectionate  disposition. 

If  you  find  that  you  can  do  an5rthing  which  will  add  to  the  pl©^«ure  of  your  parents, 
or  anybody  else,  be  sure  to  do  it.  Consider  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  pleasure 
of  others  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  do  not  be  unwilling  to  sacrifice  some  enjoy- 
ment of  your  own,  even  some  dear  plajrthing,  if  by  doing  so  you  can  promote  the 
happiness  of  others.  If  you  follow  this  advice  you  will  never  be  selfish  or  ungenerous, 
and  everybody  will  love  you. 

Study  all  the  lessons  you  have  at  school,  and  when  at  home,  in  the  t»rae  when  you 
are  tired  of  play,  read  some  good  books  which  will  help  to  improve  your  mind. 
If  you  will  let  Horace  read  this  letter  it  will  do  the  same,  i>erhaps,  as  one  addressed  to 
kim.     Give  my  love  to  mother,  and  Mary,  and  the  rest. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

CHARLES. 


April  19,  1757- 

Dear  Sister  : 

*  LETTER  o^  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  you  yesterday,  but  omitted  to  answer  yours  relating  to  Sistet 

FRANKUH  TO  HB  I^^^se.     As  having  their  own  way  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life  to  old  people, 

aiSTKR  I  think  their  friends  should  endeavor  to  accommodate  them  in  that,  as  well  as  anything 

else.     When  they  have  lived  long  in  a  house  it  becomes  natural  to  them  ;  they  are  almost 

as  closely  connected  with  it  as  the  tortoise  with  his  shell ;  they  die  ii  you  tear  them 
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out  ;  old  folks  and  old  trees,  if  you  remove  them,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  3^ou  kill  them. 
So  let  our  good  old  sister  be  no  more  importuned  on  that  head. 

We  are  growing  old  fast  ourselves,  and  shall  expect  the  same  kind  of  indulgences 
if  we  give  them,  we  shall  have  a  right  to  receive  them  in  our  turn.  And  as  to  her  few 
fine  things,  I  think  she  is  right  about  selling  them,  and  for  the,  reason  that  she  gives, 
that  they  will  fetch  but  little  ;  when  that  little  is  spent,  they  would  be  of  no  further  use 
to  her ;  but  perhaps  the  expectation  of  possessing  them  at  her  death  may  make  that 
person  tender  and  careful,  and  helpful  to  her  to  the  amount  of  ten  times  their  value 
If  so,  they  are  put  to  the  best  use  they  possibly  can  be. 

I  hope  you  will  visit  sister  as  often  as  your  aflfairs  will  permit,  and  afford  her  what 
assistance  and  comfort  you  can  in  her  present  situation.  Old  age,  infirmities,  and  poverty 
joined,  are  afflictions  enough.  The  neglect  and  slights  of  near  relatives  and  friends  should 
never  be  added.  People  in  her  circumstances  are  apt  to  suspect  this  sometimes  without 
cause.  Appearances,  therefore,  should  be  attended  to,  in  our  conduct  toward  them,  as 
well  as  relatives.  I  write  by  this  post  to  Cousin  Williams  to  continue  his  care,  which  I 
doubt  not  he  will  do. 

We  expect  to  sail  in  about  a  week,  so  I  shall  hardly  have  time  to  hear  from  you  oh 
this  side  of  the  water.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

BENJAMIN. 


LETTER  OF 
JAMES  A. 
GARFIELD  ON 
THE  DEATH  OF 
MIS  CHILD 


Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  9,  1876. 
My  Dear  Corydon  : 

I  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  afternoon,  and  found  that  your  kind  letter  of  the 
2d  inst.  was  awaiting  me.  Our  precious  little  Eddie  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  and 
on  the  same  evening  'Crete  and  I  left  with  the  body,  and  on  the  27th  we  buried  him 
beside  our  little  girl,  who  died  thirteen  years  ago.  Both  are  Ij'ing  in  the  graveyard  at 
Hiram,  and  we  have  come  back  to  those  which  are  still  left  us,  but  with  a  desolation  in 
our  hearts  known  only  to  those  who  have  lost  a  precious  child.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  many  years  older  than  we  were  when  our  dear  little  boy  died.  His  little  baby  ways 
so  filled  the  house  with  joy  that  the  silence  he  has  left  is  heart-breaking.  It  needs  all 
my  philosophy  and  courage  to  bear  iL 

It  was  hard  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  great  campaign  with  so  great  a  grief  in 
my  heart,  but  I  knew  it  was  my  duty,  and  I  did  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

'Crete  joins  me  in  my  kindest  regards  to  you  and  May.  I  hope  the  time  may  come 
when  we  can  sit  down  and  renew  the  memories  of  other  days  and  enjoy  a  long  visit.  1 
am  here  now  for  the  winter,  and  shall  soon  be  at  work  in  the  Supreme  Court,  where  I 
am  having  a  number  of  important  cases.  With  as  much  love  as  ever,  I  am  your  friend 
and  brother,  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 


LETTER  OF 

JAMES  A. 
GARFIELD. 
DESCRIBING 
OOftCH  ESTER 


Dorchester  Heights,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1856. 
My  Dear  Corydon  and  Mary  : 

I  want  to  pencil  a  few  lines  to  you  from  this  enchanting  spot  on  the  seashore 
six  miles  from  Boston,  and  when  I  return  perhaps  I  will  ink  it  in  a  letter  to  you.  I 
am  spending  the  night  here  with  a  classmate  of  mine,  one  of  the  dearest  friends  I 
have  in  college.  I  am  now  in  an  old  house,  every  timber  of  oak,  built  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

To  one  who  has  seen  cities  rise  from  the  wild  forest  in  the  space  of  a  dozen  years, 
and  has  hardly  ever  seen  a  building  older  than  himself,  you  may  be  assured  that  many 
reflections  are  awakened  by  the  look  of  antiquity  that  everything  has  around  me.  The 
quaint  old  beams  and  panelled  walls,  the  heavy  double  windows  that  look  out  ocean- 
ward,   in  short,   the  whole  air  of  the  building  speaks  of  the  days  of  the  olden  time 
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To  think  that  these  walls  have  echoed  to  the  shouts  of  loyalty  to  George  the  king 
have  heard  all  the  voices  of  the  spirit  stirring  Revolution,  the  patriotic  resolve,  the 
tramp  of  the  soldier's  foot,  the  voice  of  the  beloved  Washington  (for  within  a  few 
rods  of  here  he  made  his  first  Revolutionary  encampment),  the  cannon  of  Bunker  Hill, 
the  lamentations  of  defeat  and  shouts  of  victory — all  these  cannot  but  awaken  peculiar 
reflections.  To  how  many  that  are  now  sleepers  in  the  quiet  chuchyard,  or  wanderers 
in  the  wide,  cold  world,  has  this  been  the  dear  ancestral  hall  where  all  the  joys  of 
childhood  were  clustered.  Within  this  oaken-ceiled  chamber  how  many  bright  hopes 
have  been  cherished  and  high  resolves  formed  ;  how  many  hours  of  serene  joy,  and 
how  many  heart-throbs  of  bitter  anguish  !  If  these  walls  had  a  voice  J  would  ask 
them  to  tell  me  the  mingled  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow  they  have  witnessed. 

But  even  their  silence  has  a  voice,  and  I  love  to  listen.  But  without  there  is  no 
silence,  for  the  tempest  is  howling  and  the  snows  are  drifting.  The  voice  of  the  jjrreat 
waves,  as  they  come  rolling  up  against  the  wintry  shore,  speaks  of  Him  "whos^  v«*r» 
is  as  the  sound  of  many  waters."     Only  a  few  miles  from  here  is  the  spot  where^ 

"  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast. 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 

Their  giant  branches  tossed  ; 
And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  water  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  Pilgrims  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore." 

But  the  coal  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  bar  in  the  grate  beside  me ;  'tis  far  past  th« 
noon  of  night,  and  I  must  close. 

As  ever,  your  own  affectionate 

JAMES. 


fUOt,*  A  LITTLE 
<SlP(>.,  WMMTING 
TOUCMEriO«^i£ 


Amenia  Seminary. 
Dear  Mamma  : 

O  !  I  am  so  tired  of  this  place  !  I  cannot  learn  so  many  things  at  once  ;  and  I  cannot 
bear  going  to  bed  without  kissing  you.  You  know,  mamma,  I  •  have  never  been  away 
from  you  before,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die  of  grief  if  you  do  not  let  me  come  home 
again.    Do,  mamma,  do,  and  I  will  love  you  for  ever. 

Your  miserable  child, 

BLA^XHE. 


Jersey  City,  Saturday,  i6th. 
My  Dear  Child  : 
«viE  ANSWER  I  ^™  sorry  that  you  should  pain  me  by  so  unreasonable  a  request.     You  know  well 

that  nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  have  all  of  you  around  me  ;  but  you  must  recollect 
that  all  your  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  to  school  before  you,  and  they  never  com- 
plained at  all.  I  know  that  you,  being  the  youngest,  have  been  petted  a  great  deal  by 
all  of  us  ;  but,  for  that  very  reason  you  ought  to  try  and  give  us  pleasure,  by  growing 
up  a  good  and  clever  girl. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  child,  you  will  find  school  become  more  pleasant  every  day,  as 
you  get  better  acquainted  with  your  schoolfellows,  and  as  your  improvement  gains  the 
approval  of  your  mistress.  Youth,  my  dear  little  girl,  is  the  proper  time  for  exertion  ; 
for  if  we  once  lose  the  precious  hours  of  early  life,  we  have  naught  to  look  back  to  but 
disappointment  and  regret. 

I  have  written  to  Mrs. to  ask  her  to  give  you  not  quite  so  many  lessons  at  first, 

and  have  no  doubt  she  will  do  all  to  assist  you.     But  yon  must  try  to  be  happ3',  and 
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look  forward  to  the  Christmas  vacation  as  the  reward  of  the  little  self-privation  you  are 
at  present  undergoing.  With  the  united  kind  loves  of  your  father,  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  am,  my  dear  child, 

^our  aflFectionate  mother. 

WooDLAWN  House,  June  i,  189-. 
My  Dear  Parents  : 
vNNouNCiNG  ^^  '^^  ^^  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  pleasure,  that  I  announce  that  the  termi- 

-HE  VACATION  nation  of  this  half  year's  work  is  fixed  for  the  — th  iuvStant.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I 
shall  not  only  find  you  both  in  excellent  health,  but  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  my 
improvement  since  I  last  left  home.  No  pains  have  been  spared  by  any  of  my  teachers 
to  render  me  worthy  of  your  good  opinion  ;  and  I  must  ever  feel  grateful  both  to  them, 
and  to  yourselves,  for  the  pains  bestowed  upon  my  education. 

Mrs.  {or  Miss) desires  me  to  present  her  best  compliments  ;  and,  with  my  best 

love  to  my  sisters  and  brothers,  believe  me  to  remain,  my  dear  parents. 

Your  ever  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter. 

Richmond,  April  4,  189-. 
Mv  Dear  Father  : 
.^„„_,  _,--,^^  How  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me  immediately  after  your  return  from  Paris.!     The 

«  PRESENT  trinkets  you  sent  are  so  very  beautiful,    that    I  should  have  been  afraid  of  exciting 

the  envy  of  my  school-fellows,  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberal  supply  of  French  con- 
fectionery (of  which,  I  assure  you,  very  little  now  remains)  by  which  they  were  accom- 
panied. I  assure  you,  I  spare  no  trouble  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  my  school-mistress 
and  teachers  ;  and  if  I  may  judge  from  their  kindness  towards  me,  I  am  not  altogether 
unsuccessful. 

I  am  enjoying  excellent  health  and  spirits  ;  but  I  hope  now  you  are  in  New  York, 
you  will  sometimes  run  down  and  see  your  daughter  ;  for,  believe  me,  nothing  but  an 
occasional  thought  of  poor,  widowed  papa,  ever  intrudes  upon  my  cheerfulness.     Mrs. 

has   frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  see  you,  so  that  I  shall  look  forward  with 

anxiety  for  that  happy  occasion. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  thoughtful  and  liberal  kindness, 

Believe  me  to  remain,  my  dear  father. 

Your  ever  aflFectionate  and  grateful  daughter. 

New  Orleans,  February  12,  189-. 
My  Dearest  Child  : 

Your  father,  brothers  and  sisters,  all  unite  with  me  in  sending  you  a  thousand 

TO  A  OAUQHTER  o    -^ 

ON  HER  good  wishes  on  this  your  — th  anniversary.     We  could  all  have  wished  that  drcum- 

•mxHDAY  stances  would  have  allowed  of  your  spending  it  with  us  ;  but  feeling,  in  these  matters, 

must  oftentimes  be  sacrificed  to  utility,  and  our  selfish  delights  must  not  be  sufifered 

to  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  those  dear  to  us.     The  package  which  accompanies 

this  letter,  contains  not  only  some  trifling  tokens  of  aflfection  from  all  of  us,  but  the 

materials  for  a  little  entertainment  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  Mrs. will  allow  you  to 

give  to  your  schoolfellows,  as  I  have  written  to  beg  a  half-holiday  on  the  occasion. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  child  !  and  that  every  succeeding  year  may  see  you  increase 
in  all  that  is  desirable  in  body  and  mind,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  ever  anxious 
parent*.     With  best  compliments  to  yovir  mistress  and  teachers, 

Believe  me. 

Your  ever  affectionate  mother. 
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fOREIGN 


New  York,  June  3,  189-. 
My  Dear  Sister  : 
f ROM  A  BROTHER  We  have  been  long  impatiently  expecting  a  letter  from  yoq      The  last  we  received 

SISTER  'itTa'"^^    ^'^^^^  ^^  ^^^  brief,  as  we  were  anxious  to  know  more  about  the  particulars  of  your  voyage 
and  how  yotj  managed  on  your  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination. 

The  distance  which  now  separates  us  invests  all  that  concerns  you  with  a  peculiar 
interest,  and  our  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  your  welfare  can  only  be  allayed  by  as  fnl! 
and  particular  a  recital  as  yon  can  possibly  write.  Believe  me,  it  is  no  mere  curiosity 
that  elicits  this  wish  on  our  part  to  be  better  informed  of  all  that  befalls  you  ;  as,  since 
we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  conclude  that  our  meetings  together  are  perhaj>s  now 
forever  closed,  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  hear  from  you  as  often  as  p)ossible,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  withhold  from  us  this  pleasure. 

As  for  ourselves  at  home,  little  change  has  taken  place  since  you  left  America  • 
the  health  of  our  dear  parents  remains  much  the  same  ;  as  does  also  that  of  most  of  our 
relatives  and  connections.  They  all  unite  with  me  in  wishing  you  and  your  husband 
all  possible  health  and  happiness,  and  I  remain,  my  dear  sister, 

Your  affectionate  brother, 
To  Mrs. 


ftiOM   *  BROTHER 


Galveston,  Texas,  September  4,  189-, 
My  Dear  Sister  : 

Not  having  heard  from  you  for  the  last  three  months,  I  feel  anxious  to  learn  how 

You  have  now 


M  THi£  COUNTRY  y^j^  gj-c  at  present  situated,  and  what  may  be  your  future  prospects 

TO  H'6  Sister 

Nw'wYORK        been  nearly   three  years  with  Mrs. ,  and  the  period  for  which  you  were  articled 

to  that  lady  draws  to  a  close.     I  hope  you  have  now  formed  some  plan  for  the  future  ; 

and  whatever  that  plan  may  be,  I  shall,  if  you  think  proper  to  confide  in  me,  be  most 

willing  and  ready  to  give  you  my  best  advice  and  assistance.     If  you  purpose  having  a 

short  rest  from  business,  and  will  come  to  Galveston  for  a  few  weeks,  your  sister-in-law, 

who  unites  with  me  in  the  kindest  regards  to  you,  will  do  her  best  to  make  that  period 

pass  agreeably.     Pray  write  quickly  to 

Your  affectionate  brother. 


IjETTebs  of  invitation. 


j»ivitation  to 
a  bachelor 
pabty 


Newark,  September  11,  189-. 
My  Dear  Joe  : 

Myself,  and  half  a  dozen  other  good  fellows,  are  going  to  devote  a  few  hours  on 
Tuesday  evening  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  chit-chat,  and  so  on.  I 
hope  you  will  make  one,  as  we  have  not  enjoyed  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  scml" 
in  each  other's  company  for  some  time  past.  Believe  me,  dear  Joe, 

Yours  ever, 

HARRY. 


AM  invitation 
TO  A  phivate 

JMNNEP 


Madison  Square,  November  12^  189-. 
Dbar  Mr.  Robinson  : 

My  old  friend  Richard  Roy  is  coming  to  take  a  chop  with  me  on  Saturday  the  isth, 
and  I  hope  you  will  come  and  join  us  at  six  o'clock,  I  know  you  are  not  partial  to  laiy* 
parties,  so  trust  yoH  will  think  us  two  sufficient  company. 

Yours  ever  truly. 
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Dear 


July  12,  189-. 


Jack 


»N  INVITATION  TO         J""*" •  ^ysclf,  and  four  others  are  going  down  to  Richmond  in  a  six-oared 

A  WATER  PARTY    boat  next  Wednesday.     Now,  you  are  a  jolly  fellow  and  a  good  steersman,  so  I  hopf 
you  will  give  us  your  company  and  your  services  ;  indeed,  we  will  take  no  excuse.     Ws 


shall  set  out  from  my  lodging  at  9  o'clock,  without  fail. 


Yours  truly,  in  haste, 


Albany,  July  3,  189-. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

We  are  endeavoring  to  get  up  a  small  excursion  to  visit  the  Catskills  on  the  lotb 

.«N  INVITATION  TO  ,,,-  r  .    ■  r  ,..,, 

A  PICNIC  PARTY     of  this  month.     Will  you  do  us  the  favor  of  making  one  of  our  number.?     Mrs. 

and  my  family  desire  their  compliments,  and  request  me  to  mention  that  they  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  providing  the  "  creature  comforts"  for  that  occasion,  and 
trust  that  their  exertions  will  meet  with  unanimous  approval.  Should  you  have  no 
previous  engagement  for  that  day,  and  feel  disposed  to  join  our  part}',  a  carriage  will  be 
at  your  door  by  10  o'clock  on  Thursday'  morning  ;  and  believe  m3  to  be, 
'■'"  '  My  dear  sir,  yours  most  sincerely, 

To ,  Esq. 

P.S. — The  favor  of  an  early  answer  will  oblige. 


ANOTHGR, TO  A 
FATHER  OF  A 
fAMIlY 


New  York.  July  20,  189-. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

May  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  your  boys  and  g^irls  to  join  mine  in  an  excursion  t<^ 
Glen  Cove  on  the  27th  ?  We  expect  to  mak°  rather  a  large  party,  and  have,  therefore 
made  arrangements  to  dine  at  the  Cove  House. 

In  haste,  believe  me.  my  dear  sir,  yours  ever  sincerely. 
Mr. . 


NOTES  OF  INVITATION. 


*N  INVITATION 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  request  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James's  company, 
on  Wednesday  evening  next,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  join  a  social  party.  An  immediate 
answer  will  much  oblige. 

Fifth  Avenue,  January  9th. 


ANSWER 

TO  THE  ABOVE, 

ACCEPTING 


Mr.   and   Mrs.  James  will  be  most  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  Mr.   a^d  Mrs 
Thompson's  kind  invitation  to  join  their  social  party  as  requested. 
Houston  Street,  January  loth. 


ANSWfR, 
OECLINlNO 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  greatly  regret  their  inability  to  accept  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson's 
kind  invitation  to  join  their  social  party.  Nothing  would  have  aflforded  them  mor*> 
pleasure  than  to  be  present,  but  family  aflSiction  prevents  them. 

West  Street,  January  loth. 


My  Dear  Bertha, — A  few  friends  will  be  here  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  to  take 

Give  us  the  pleasure  of  you* 

S.   BUCKMAN. 
r  ijnce  Street,  Saturday  morning. 


ro  AN  iNTiMATfe    a  social  cup  of  tea,  and  chat  about  mankind  in  particular 

FRIEND  ««.«^„^Tr 

company. 


RCA.'^  Mv  Dear  Sophie, — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  join  youi 

party,  on  Wednesday  evening  next.  BERTHA  MERWIN. 

,  Spring  Street,  Saturday  after .loon. 
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)«OM  A 

GENTLEMAN  TO 
HIS  FRIEND 
CONTAINING  AN 
iNVITATIOti* 


THE  ANSWER 
ACCEPTING  THE 
'NVITATION 


ANOTHER 
ANSWER 
CONTAINfNG  AN 
KCU6E 


Orange,  N.  J.,  July  2,  189^. 
My  Dear  Friend  : 

Being  now  settled  at  my  country  residence  for  the  summer,  I  lose  no  time  in  soliciting 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,  together  with  that  of  your  family,  and  trust  that  you  will 
make  it  convenient  to  pass  a  month  or  six  weeks  with  us  in  our  rural  retirement.  I 
believe  that  you  are  too  well  aware  of  my  friendship,  to  doubt  every  thing  will  be  done 
to  render  your  stay  with  us  agreeable. 

My  wife  desires  me  to  inform  you,  that  unless  you  comply  with  this,  our  mutua; 
request,  your  name  will  be  erased  from  her  good  books. 

Very  faithfully  yours. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  4,  189-. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

Your  very  friendly  and  polite  invitation  demands  my  immediate  attention.  You 
may  be  assured,  that  I  never  willingly  resign  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  your  society  ; 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am  extremely  happy  to  sa}',  that  I  have  nothing  to 
prevent  my  acceptance  of  your  very  kind  offer.  You  may,  therefore,  expect  me  and  my 
family  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  prevail  on  you  and  your 
good  lady  to  return  with  us. 

Requesting  you  to  be  assured,  that  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  repeated  acts  of 
iriendly  attention  towards  me,  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  best  wishes  for  your  health  and 
happiness  (in  which  my  wife  unites),  very  affectionately,  Yours  truly. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  5,  189-. 
My  Worthy  Friend  : 

I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  foi  your  very  friendly  invitation,  and  sincerely  lament 
that  the  pressure  of  my  business  prevents  me  at  present  from  complying  with  it ;  though 
I  hope  this  will  not  induce  your  amiable  lady  to  erase  my  name  from  her  good  books, 
especially  as  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  ray  inclination  being  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  visit. 

My  family  unite  with  me  in  the  kindest  remembrances  to  you  all  ;  and  I  subscribe 
myself.  Your  obliged  friend. 


rftOM  A  LADY  TO 
HER  FEMALE 
irfCCNO 


LETTERS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

No.  1 5 19  Greene  Street,  May  2,  189-, 
My  Dear  Grace  : 

As  I  have  never  withheld  even  my  most  secret  thoughts  from  you,  I  cannot  avoid 
informing  you,  that  since  my  last  letter,  I  have  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
Mr.  Dawson.  This,  you  will  perhaps  say,  has  been  long  expected.  True,  my  dear  girl, 
but  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  important ;  especially  as  my  lover  is  very  ardent  in  his 
professions,  and  my  heart,  could  he  discover  its  inmost  feelings,  is  no  less  repugnant  to 
delay  than  his  own. 

However,  my  dear  girl,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  will  inform  you  that  I  received  the 
offer  of  his  hand  with  all  that  rapture  which  derives  its  origin  from  pure  love,  and 
accepted  with  that  candor,  which  I  sincerely  trust,  I  shall  never  (even  for  a  moment) 
lose  sight  of  Yes,  my  beloved  friend,  the  most  important  action  of  your  friend's  life, 
on  which  all  her  future. felicity  or  misery  depends,  is  finally  determined  upon  ;  and  on 
Wednesday  next  I  am  pledged  to  become  the  wife  of  the  only  man  I  ever  loved 

Agreeably,  therefore,  to  a  long-standing  promise,  I  shall  expect  that  \-ou  will  make 
it  convenient  to  attend  as  my  bridemaid.         And  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  girl, 

Ever  faithfully 

Your  affectionate  friend. 
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THE  AM6WER 


RULES  OF  ETIQUETTE  FOR  ALL  OCCASIuNS. 

No.  1290  Walnut  Street,  May  3,  189- 

My  Dear  Laura  : 

The  fresh  proof  you  have  given  me  of  your  friendship  and  confidence,  wonld,  if  any 
thing  could  do  so.  increase  that  friendly  interest  I  have  ever  felt  in  all  which  concerned 
you.     However,  though  I  have  ten  thousand  things  to  say,  I  shall  reserve  the  whole  till 
we  meet. 

I  shall  certainly  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  attending  upon  t-ou  in  an  official  capacity 
on  your  wedding-day,  when  you  may  expect  that  I  design  to  have  my  laugh  out,  though 

believe  me,  without  any  joke,  to  be  ^  .  ,  ^  „ 

Yours  ever,  most  faithfully, 

JOSEPHINE. 


TO  A  LADY 
REFUSING  A 
FAVOR 


The  Pines,  March  11,  189-. 

Dear  Madam : 

It  is  ver>'  painful  to  me  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  replying  to  your  letter  of 
yesterday's  date,  as  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  render  you  the  assistance  3-0U  require. 
Had  it  been  in  my  power,  I  should  have  instantly  complied,  as  I  should  be  happy,  at 
all  times,  if  possible,  to  anticipate  your  wishes  ;  I  trust,  therefore,  you  wiW  forgive  me 
these  lines,  and  believe  me  to  be  (although  I  do  not  in  the  present  instance  prove  it). 

Your  sincere  friend, 

LEANDER  WILMINGTON. 


PROM  ONE 
MARRIED  LADY 
IN  INDIA  TO 
ANOTHER  IN 
AMERICA 


Bungarapoora,  June  13,  189-. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Patmore  : 

After  so  many  3-ears'  absence,  I  was,  indeed,  delighted  to  hear  that  yourself  and 
your  dear  little  ones  were  alive  and  well,  and  that  yotir  married  life  appeared  to  have 

realized  every  happiness  you  deserved.     I  assure  you  that  I  plagued  Colonel with 

questions  till  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  saying  arything  more  about  you,  and  that  the 
delightful  idea  of  writing  once  more  to  my  dear  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  is  almost 
too  much  for  me  to  believe  it  true. 

My  life,  like  your  own,  has  been  a  happy  and  prosperous  one.  Vou  can  pardon  a 
mother's  vanit}',  when  I  assure  you  that  my  children  are  all  that  I  could  wish.  Herbert, 
the  eldest,  is  already  established  in  a  situation  calculated  to  place  him  in  an  excellent 
position  hereafter,  while  his  conduct  is  such  as  to  make  him  beloved  both  as  a  son  and 
a  brother.     Agnes,  whom  you  recollect  as  a  little  thing  in  a  white  frock  and  blue  sash, 

is  engaged  to  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel ,  who  bids  fair  to  make  her  an  excellent 

husband,  and  who  likewise  possesses  interest  likely  to  insure  him  future  success. 

As  for  the  jxjunger  ones,  I  assure  you  that  they  are  as  amiable  childrien  as  (allowing 
for  the  inevitable  whims  and  mischief  natural  to  all  of  us)  I  could  hop>e  for.  Baby  (who 
is  just  fifteen  months  old)  is  universally  voted  a  prodigy  of  talent,  and  is  petted  and 
spoilt  by  everybody.  My  dear  husband,  who  is  never  happy  except  with  his  children 
around  him,  has  so  firm,  and  yet  so  kindly  an  influence  over  them,  that  we  are  able  to 
treat  them  as  friends,  and  waive  the  stern  control  which  is  unhappily  required,  and 
sometimes  injudiciously  practiced,  in  many  families. 

Now  that  we  have  once  more  resumed  correspondence,  I  hope  that  our  letters  may 
be  less  like  "angels'  visits,"  than  heretofore,  and'  that  I  may  hear  all  about  you  and 
yours.  With  a  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  yourself,  your  husband,  and  dear  childrett 
believe  me.  Dear  Alice, 

Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

To  Mrs.  Patmore.  SARAH  HIGGINS, 
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LETTER  Of 
HON. CHARLES 
SUMNER,  ON 
LEAVING  NEW 
YORK  FOR  ATRIP 
TO  EUROPE,  TO 
PROF.  SIMOH 
GREENLEAF, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. 


Abtor  House,  N.  Y.,  December  7,  1837. 
My  Dear  Friend  : 

My  hours  of  terra  firma  are  numbered.  To-morrow  before  this  time  I  shall  be 
rocking  on  the  water.  Qualms  of  sea-sickness  will  be  upon  me  ;  and,  more  than  these, 
the  anxiety  and  regrets  at  leaving  friends,  kindred,  and  country.  It  is  no  slight  affair 
to  break  away  from  business  which  is  to  give  me  my  daily  bread  and  pass  across  the  sea 
to  untried  countries,  usages,  and  language,  and  I  feel  now  pressing  with  a  mountain's 
weight  the  responsibility  of  my  step. 

But  I  go  abroad  with  the  firmest  determination  to  devote  myself  to  self-improvemenl 
from  the  various  sources  of  study,  observation,  and  society,  and  to  return  an  American. 
Gladly  will  I  receive  any  of  those  accomplishments  or  modifications  of  character  which 
justly  proceed  from  an  extended  survey  of  the  human  family.  I  pray  fervently  that  1 
may  return  with  benefits  on  my  head,  and  that  the  affectations  of  character  and  indif 
ference  to  country,  which  are  thought  sometimes  to  proceed  from  travel,  may  not  reach 
me.     All  this  is  in  the  unknown  future,  which  I  may  not  penetrate. 

To  the  candid  judgment  and  criticism  of  my  friends  I  shall  submit  myself  on  my 
return,  and  shall  esteem  it  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  friendship  to  correct  me  and 
assist  in  bringing  me  back  to  the  path  of  sense  and  simplicity,  if  it  shall  be  found  that 
I  have  departed  from  it. 

Do  not  let  it  be  said,  then,  that  I  shall  be  spoiled  by  Europe,  but  rather  suggest 
that  I  shall  return  with  an  increased  love  for  my  country,  an  admiration  for  its  iilstitutions, 
and  added  capacity  for  performing  my  duty  in  life.  My  knowledge  of  character  must  be 
elevated,  and  my  own  ambition  have  higher  objects.  If  this  is  not  so,  then  I  shall  have 
seen  Europe  in  vain,  and  my  friends  may  regret  their  generous  confidence  in  me. 

My  pen  trembles  in  my  hand  as  in  that  of  a  culprit  who  sees  before  him  the  awful 
tree,  and  co'ints  the  seconds  which  remain  to  him.  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say,  but 
no  time  in  which  to  express  them  ;  so,  with  love  to  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  farewell,  and  believ« 
Bie, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

CHARLES  SUMNEK. 


tETTER  OF 

CHARLES  LAMB 
TO  SOUTH  EY 
CONCERNING  HIS 
,\»ew  COAT 


My  Dear  Southey  : 

My  tailor  has  brought  me  home  a  new  coat,  lapelled,  with  a  velvet  collar.  He 
assures  me  that  everybody  wears  velvet  collars  now.  Some  are  born  fashionable,  somie 
achieve  H?ishion,  and  others,  like  your  humble  servant,  have  fashion  thrust  upon  them. 
The  rogue  has  been  making  inroads  hitherto  by  modest  degrees,  foisting  upon  me  an 
additional  button,  recommending  garters  ;  but  to  come  upKDn  me  thus  in  fuU  tide  of 
luxury  neither  becomes  him.  as  a  tailor  or  the  ninth  of  a  man. 

My  meek  gentleman  was  robbed  the  other  day,  coming  with  his  wife  and  family  in 
a  one-horse  chaise  from  Hampstead.  The  villains  rifled  him  of  four  guineas,  some 
•hillings  and  sixpences,  and  a  bundle  of  customers'  measures,  which  they  swore  were 
bank-notes.  They  did  not  shoot  him,  and  when  they  rode  off  he  addressed  them  with 
profound  gratitude,  saj-ing,  "Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good-night,  and  am  verj' much 
obliged  to  you  that  you  have  not  used  me  ill !"  And  this  is  the  cuckoo  *hat  has  had 
the  audacity  to  force  upon  me  ten  buttons  on  a  side,  and  a  black  velvet  collar.  A  cursed 
ninth  of  a  scoundrel !  When  you  write  to  Lloyd,  he  wishes  his  Jacobin  corrsepondsnt* 
to  address  him  as  Mr.  C.  L. 

What  I  have  owed  to  thee  I  can  never  forget ;  God  love  you  and  yours. 

CHARLES  LAMB 


gb 


«NNOUNC>^0 
ftRRlVAL 


ro  A  FWIENDON 
M€R INTENDED 
MARRIAGE 


roA 

icrrrLEMAN  ON 

HI6  MARRIAGE 
EHQAOeMENT 


TO  A  FRIEND 
OM  HIS  OOOO 
PORTUME 


RULES  OF  ETIQUETTE  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS. 

Dear  Roderick  : 

I  have  just  arrived  on  the  Steamship  Majestic,  after  a  quick  and  pleasant  voyage. 
Expect  me  to  greet  you  face  to  face  at  my  earliest  convenience. 


As  ever, 

BRANDON. 


LETTERS  OF  CONGRATULATION. 


ViCKSBURG,  September  20,  189-. 


My  Dear ■ 

No  one,  I  believe,  can  be  more  desirous  to  hear  of  your  welfare  and  your  prosperoua 
settlement  in  the  marriage  state  than  myself.  I  have  long  been  sensible  of  your  worth, 
your  goodness  of  heart,  your  rectitude  of  principle,  and  your  warmth  of  friendship. 
Enviable  among  men  vsnll  be  the  lot  of  him  who  is  destined  to  become  your  partner  foi 

life  ;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  was  Mr.  in  that  introduction  which  first  presented 

you  to  his  notice.     As  for  Mr. ,  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  I  approve  of  yout 

choice,  in  which  vou  have  shown  a  discrimination  that  does  credit  to  your  taste,  and  to 
that  good  sense  which  has  been  the  guide  of  your  past  life. 

Adieu,  and  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear , 

Yours  most  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Philadelphia,  January  6,  1 89-. 
Dear  Old  Fellow  : 

And  so  you  really  are  to  be  a  Benedict !  Well !  I  have  no  objection,  provided  yon 
feel  convinced  that  it  is  a  measure  likely  to  tend  to  your  happiness.  For  myself,  I  am 
still  a  bachelor,  although  I  do  not  know  what  such  temptation  as  you  appear  to  have 
undergone  might  not  do  towards  upsetting  my  present  resolutions.  You  know  I  have 
no  antipathy  to  matrimony  :  but,  unlike  yourself,  I  have  not  independent  means  sufi&cient 
to  render  me  fearless  of  consequences,  and  should  not  be  disposed  to  involve  any  woman, 
whom  I  could  like  sufficiently  to  make  m}'  wife,  in  a  doubtful  state  of  circumstances,  if 
not  in  a  discomfort  which  must  be  painful  to  a  man  of  proper  feeling  and  honor.  At 
the  same  time,  believe  me,  I  cordially  sympathize  with  your  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
an  agreeable  union,  and  wish  sincerely  that  every  nappiness  may  be  the  result. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  February  10,  189-. 
My  Dear  Howard  : 

The  news  of  your  good  fortune  gives  me  great  satisfaction.  No  one  can  possess 
true  friendship  without  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  a  friend.  To  one  who  has  always 
been  manly,  true  and  noble,  and  who  has  labored  p)ersistently  toward  a  particular  end, 
success  must  be  extremely  gratifying. 

It  will  ever  be  my  delight  to  hear  that  you  are  prospering  in  your  undertakings, 
and  if  in  any  way  I  can  serve  you,  yon  can  rely  upon  my  best  endeavors.  With  every 
eood  wish  for  yourself  and  Mrs.  Kerr,  Ever  faithfully  yours, 


raAFRICND 
XTHE  BIRTH 
0FA6ON 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  15,  18^. 
Dear  Old  Friend  : 

The  happy  announcement  that  a  son  and  heir  has  been  bom  to  you,  gives  me 
extreme  satisfaction.  I  always  thought  yon  would  distinguish  yourself  in  some  way, 
and  would  do  something  whereby  your  name  might  descend  to  posterity.  And  now, 
my  worthy  chum,  it  seems  you  have  done  it. 

I  will  not  draw  any  picture  of  the  car«s  and  anxieties  of  fatherhood,  such  as  canying 
a  squalling  youngster  on  your  arm  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  running  for  the  doctor 
when  the  little  one  has  spasms  of  wind  colic,  opening  your  eyes  with  astonishment  a( 
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TO  FmcNDS 
ON  A  MAhRiACk^ 
ANNIVERSARY 


bills  ror  shoes,  dresses  and  toys,  but  will  content  myself  with  sharing  the  joy  which 
you  feel  over  the  new  arrival,  and  reminding  you  that  whatever  may  be  the  cares  and 
anxieties  which  children  bring  with  them,  in  their  intelligence,  their  artlessness,  their 
love,  there  is  abundant  compensation  and  delight.  Wishing  you  and  the  happy  mother, 
as  well  as  the  young  gentleman  who  will  soon  have  the  honor  of  calling  you  papa,  tha 
the  best  of  Heaven's  blessings,  I  remain  Yours  most  sincerely, 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Octobers,  189-. 
My  Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  : 

The  announcement  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  your  wedding  recalls  the  long 
period  of  time  through  which  it  has  been  our  happy  privilege  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
friendship.  This  is  your  crystal  wedding,  and  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  trust 
your  lives  will  always  be  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  the  gifts  which  you  will  receive. 

1  am  sure  you  are  proving  the  blessedness  of  married  liff-,  and  they  always  do  who 
enjoy  mutual  confidence,  sympathy  and  support.  The  darkness  which  at  times  has 
crossed  the  path  along  which  you  have  now  traveled  for  fifteen  years,  has  alvvays  had 
its  silver  lining,  and  my  wish  is  that  no  greater  sorrows  may  overtake  you  in  the  future 
than  have  fallen  to  your  lot  already.  These  you  have  borne  with  Christian  patience, 
and  have  thus  transformed  them  into  benedictions. 

Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on  this  anniversary  of  your  married  life,  and  may 
another,  w^hich  shall  be  tinged  with  silver,  and  another  still,  enriched  with  gold,  fall  to 
your  lot.  Very  afiectionately  yours, 


LETTERS  OF  SYMPATHY. 


A  LETTER  OF 
CONDOIENCE 
ON  THE  DCATH 
OF  A  HU8BAN0 


Chicago,  June  i8th,  189-. 


My  Dear : 

If  any  consolation  can  be  afforded  under  so  heavy  an  affliction  as  you  have  just 
experienced,  it  must  come  from  a  higher  power  than  mine.  Your  own  strong  sense  of 
religion,  and  of  our  duty  of  resignation  to  a  power  that  is  beyond  our  control,  and  a 
will  that  is  ever  beneficently  directed  towards  our  good,  must  uphold  you  in  this  most 
bitter  trial.  I  well  know  how  painful  the  well-meant,  but  often  mistaken,  officiousness 
of  friends  may  be  on  such  occasions,  or  I  should  have  hastened  to  your  side  id  sought 
to  assuage  the  pangs  of  your  overworn  spirit. 

It  were  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  dwell  npon  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of 
your  late  beloved  husband  ;  but  the  subject  is  too  painful  for  me,  and,  in  the  confidence 

that  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  everlasting  happiness,  such  as,  my  dear ,  even 

you  could  not  have  realized  to  him  on  earth,  I  hope  that  you  will  support  your  spirits 
both  for  your  own  and  your  children's  sake,  and  look  forward  to  that  brighter  zxA 
happier  world  in  which  we  shall  go  to  those  who  cannot  return  to  us. 

God  comfort  you,  dear  . 

Your  aflfectionate  and  sorrowing  friend. 

To  Mrs. 


My  Dear 


New  York,  July  5th,  189  -. 


THESAME,  ON  A 
CHILD'S  DEATH 


If  anything  could  have  caused  me  especial  pain,  it  was  the  news  of  j'our  sad  be, 
reavement.  How  I  remember  your  dear  child  !  Afiectionate,  lively,  and  intelligent 
ever  displaying  a  thoughtfulness  beyond  his  years,  and.  holding  forth  hopes  of  happi- 
ness in  after  times  which  will  scarcely  bear  reflection. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  a  heavy  blow,  and  I  scarcely  know  how  to  talk  of  consolation 

under  so  bitter  an  affliction.     But  think,  my  dear ,  of  One  who  "  careth  for  all, " 

who  loves  little  children  beyond  others,  and  think  of  the  bright  and  never-ending  future 
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RULKs  OF  ]:tioui:tte  for  all  occasions. 

life  of  that  dear  cliihl,  whcse  spirit  has  jiasscd  away  but  for  a  brief  period,  whose  soul 
only  w.iil.s  in  licavcn  to  liail  tlie  motlicr  from  whom  he  has  been  parted. 

1  can  say  no  ni.xv  ;  Innnan  consohitions  are  weak  and  poor.     May  a  higher  power 

do  that  whicl:  I  cannot  1 

Kver  sincerely  jonrs, 

To  Mrs.  

Statkn  Island,  January  3,  189-. 


Dkau : 

I  am  truly  pained  to  hear  of  the  melancholy  change  in  your  circumstances.  I  hau 
hojxd  that  your  husband's  jiosition  and  connections  would  have  prevented  the  possibility 
ofliis  embarking  in  any  scheme  where  there  .seemed  room  for  uncertainty.  But,  unhappily, 
the  speculative  spirit  of  the  age  is  too  seductive  to  be  easily  withstood,  and  we  are  every 
dav  hearing  of  families  being  reduced  to  absolute  poverty,  more  from  mischance  thau 
wilful  error. 

But  you  must  not  only  cheer  up,  but  labor  to  cheer  your  husband  likewise.  Let 
him  find  that  he  possesses  a  wife  who  will  not  display  her  annoyance  at  the  deprivation 
of  many  (perhaps  unnecessary)  lu.xuries  of  life,  and  whose  determination  to  economize 
will  make  povertv  seem  less  poor,  and  whose  affection  will  insure  him  that  comfort 
which  the  wealthiest  jiosition,  without  undivided  affection,  would  wholly  fail  to  realize. 

Nor  must  you  look  at  matters  as  hopeless.  Although  changed  in  your  means,  you 
have  not  lost  in  characUr.  Your  true  friend.s  look  upon  you  with  the  same  eyes  as 
formerly,  and  for  the  shallow  and  insincere  you  ought  not,  cannot  care.  Besides,  a 
favorable  change  must  result  from  your  husband's  persevering  and  consistent  efforts  ; 
and  by  the  exercise  of  economy,  and  the  patient  submission  to  a  few  privations,  you 
may  ere  long  fully  retrieve  the  position  you  have  already  adduced,  and  which  legiti- 
niatt-ly  belongs  to  you. 

That  success  and  happiness  may  joon  spring  out  of  the  present  unfavorable  condition 
of  things,  is  the  hearty  and  earnest  wish  of,  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

To  Mrs. . 

Jackson,  IVIiss.,  Z^Ia}-  18,  189-. 
Mv  Drar  Madam  : 

You  have  long  been  aware  of  the  painful  and  serious  illness  under  which  your  dear 
sister  has  been  suiR  ring  ;  but,  perhaps,  you  have  not  been  full}'  sensible  of  its  dangerous 
tendencv,  and  of  tiie  fears  always  entertained  b}'  those  around  her,  that  its  termination 
would  lie  fatal.  Would  that  our  fears  had  l>een  without  foundation  ;  but  I  am  reluctantly 
comiK-llcd  to  tell  mui  that  our  worst  anticipations  have  been  too  mournfully  realized, 
vour  poor  siller  having  exjiired  {last  cz'cuint;),  though,  it  is  consolatory- to  state,  with 
little  bodily  sufTeriug.  She  had  borne  her  affliction  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian, 
and  retained  her  faculties  to  her  last  moments,  yielding  her  breath  in  full  ])cace  of  mind, 
anil  convinced  bat  .she  was  leaving  this  earthly  .state  for  a  better  and  a  hapi)ier  in  another 
world. 

Your  deal  ,nothcr  is  in  such  a  state  of  prostration,  that  she  Huds  the  task  of  writing 
to  you  too  ])air.!ul  for  her  feelings,  and  has  cxi)res.sed  her  wish  that  I,  the  intimate  friend 
of  vour  late  si.stcr,  .should  be  the  communicant  of  the  sad  intelligence.  She  desires  lue 
to  sav  how  much  ytMir  ])resence  would  hclj)  to  con.sole,  not  only  herself,  but  also  your 
father,  and  the  while  of  tJie  family.  Tliey  hope,  therefore,  to  see  you  by  the  earliest 
opportunity,  and  rc(iv.cst  nic  t(j  send  you  their  best  love. 

Accept,  dear  madam.  1113-  sinceiesl  condolence  under  this  sad  bereavement  an<3 
affliction,  and  Believe  me  U>  remain, 

Jvver  yours,  sincerelv. 

To  Mrs   


*HOM    ■  QRAY'S 
LdTTER  ON  THE 
DtATH  OF 
HIS  AUNT 
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[This  letter  on  the  death  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  Antrobus,  who  died  the  5th  of 
November,  is  written  by  Thomas  Gray,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church  Yard,  and  many  other  beautiful  poems  ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
elevated  mind,  though  open  to  every  affection  and  tender  attachment  ;  he  refused  with 
steadiness,  the  situation  of  Poet  Laureate,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  Crown.  He 
was  born  in  1716,  and  died  in  177:] 


The  unhappy  news  I  have  just  received  from  you  equally  surprises  and  afiflicts  me 
I  have  lost  a  person  I  loved  very  much,  and  have  been  used  to  from  my  infancy  ;  but  ate 
much  more  concerned  for  your  loss,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon 
as  you  must  be  too  sensible  of  them  3'ourself ;  and  will,  I  fear,  more  and  more  need  a 
consolation  that  no  one  can  give,  except  He  who  has  preserved  her  to  j'ou  so  many 
years,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  His  pleasure,  has  taken  her  from  us  to  Himself;  and 
perhaps  if  we  reflect  upon  what  she  left  in  this  life,  we  may  look  upon  this  as  an 
instance  of  His  goodness  both  to  her  and  to  those  that  loved  her. 

She  might  have  languished  many  years  before  your  eyes  in  a  continual  increase  of 
pain,  and  totally  helpless  ;  she  might  have  long  wished  to  end  her  misery,  without 
being  able  to  attain  it ;  or  perhaps  even  lost  all  sense  and  yet  continued  to  breathe,  a 
sad  spectacle  to  such  as  must  have  felt  more  for  her  than  she  could  have  done  for  herself. 
However  you  may  deplore  your  own  loss,  yet  think  that  she  is  at  last  easy  and  happy  ; 
and  has  now  more  occasion  to  pity  us  than  we  her.  I  hope  and  beg  you  will  support 
yourself  with  that  resignation  we  owe  to  Him  who  gave  us  our  being  for  our  good,  and 
who  deprives  us  of  it  for  the  same  reason. 


THE  COUNTESS 
OF  HERTFORD'S 
REPLY  TO 
DR. BURNET 


Sir: 

I  am  very  sensibly  obliged  by  the  kind  compassion  you  express  for  me,  under  my 
heavy  affliction.  The  Meditations  you  have  furnished  me  with,  afford  the  strongest 
motives  for  consolation  that  can  be  offered  to  a  person  under  my  unhappy  circumstances. 
The  dear  lamented  son  I  have  lost,  was  the  pride  and  J03'  of  my  heart ;  but  I  hope  I  may 
be  the  more  easily  excused  for  having  looked  on  him  in  this  light,  since  he  was  not  so 
from  the  outward  advantages  he  possessed,  but  from  the  virtues  and  rectitude  of  his 
mind. 

The  prospects  which  flattered  me,  in  regard  to  him,  were  not  drawn  from  his  dis- 
tinguished rank,  or  from  the  beauty  of  his  person,  but  from  the  hopes  that  his  example 
would  have  been  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  would  have  shown  the  3'ounger 
part  of  the  world,  that  it  was  possible  to  be  cheerful  without  being  foolish  or  vicious, 
and  to  be  religious  without  severity  or  melancholy.  His  whole  life  was  one  uninter- 
rupted course  of  duty  and  affection  to  his  parents  ;  and  when  he  found  the  hand  cf  death 
upon  him,  his  only  regret  was  to  think  on  the  agonies  which  must  rend  their  hearts  ; 
for  he  was  perfectly  contented  to  leave  the  world,  as  his  conscience  did  not  reproach  him 
■with  any  presumptuous  sins,  and  he  hoped  his  errors  would  be  forgiven. 

Thus  he  resigned  his  innocent  soul  into  the  hands  of  a  merciful  Creator  on  the 
evening  of  his  birthday,  which  completed  him  nineteen.  You  will  not  be  surprised, 
sir,  that  the  death  of  such  a  sou  should  occasion  the  deepest  sorrow  ;  3-et  at  the  same 
time  it  leaves  us  the  most  comfortable  assurance,  that  he  is  happier  than  our  fondest 
wishes  and  care  could  have  made  him,  which  must  enable  us  to  support  the  remainder 
of  years  which  it  shall  please  God  to  allot  for  us  here  without  murmuring  or  discontent, 
and  quicken  our  endeavors  to  prepare  ourselves  to  follow  to  that  happ5'  place  where  our 
dear  valuable  child  is  gone  before  us.     I  beg  the  coatinuance  of  3-our  prayers,  and  am. 

Sir,  3-ours.  etc.. 


lOO 
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FRANCES  RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL  TO  A 
MOTHER  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF 
HEM  n><ILO 


Leamington,  December  lo,  1870. 
Dear,  Dear  Mrs.  Smith  : 

What  can  I  do  but  just  weep  with  you  !  I  can  only  guess  what  this  sorrow  is.  Only 
I  know  it  must  be  the  greatest,  except  one,  which  could  come  to  you.  That  dear  little, 
beautiful  thing  !  He  looked  so  sweet  and  happy  when  I  saw  him  ;  no  baby  face  ever 
haunted  me  as,  somehow,  his  did.  If  you  could  only  see  him  now,  how  beautiful  he 
must  be  now  that  he  has  seen  Jesus,  and  shines  in  the  light  of  God.  It  is  even  more 
wonderful  to  think  of  that  great  transition  for  a  baby  than  for  a  grown  person  ;  one 
cannot  imagine  the  sudden  expansion  into  such  knowledge  and  conscious  joy. 

I  was  looking  back  this  morning  upon  long  memories  of  soul-trials,  3'ears  of  groping 
and  stumbling  and  longing,  sinning  and  sorrowing,  of  heart  weariness  and  faintness, 
temptation,  and  failure  ;  all  these  things  which  I  suppose  every  Christian  must  pass 
through,  more  or  less,  at  some  stage  or  other  on  the  way  home  ;  and  the  first  distinct 
thought  which  came  through  the  surprise  and  sorrow  at  the  sad  news  was,  "  That  dear 
little  redeemed  one  is  spared  all  this,  taken  home  without  any  of  these  roughest  rough- 
nesses of  the  way  ;  he  will  never  fear  doubt  or  sin,  never gruve  his  Saviour.  Is  it  not 
the  very  best  and  kindest  thing  that  tender  Saviour  could  do  for  him  ?  Only  it  is  not 
what  you  meant  when  5'ou  prayed  that  he  might  be  his  own. 

But  better  he  is  with  him  at  once  and  forever,  and  waiting  for  you  to  come  home.  1 
am  only  writing  all  this  because  my  heart  is  full,  and  must  pour  out  a  little.  I  know 
we  cannot  comfort, — only  Jesus  can  ;  and  I  shall  go  and  plead  long  and  intensely  for 
this  as  soon  as  I  have  closed  my  letter.  He  must  be  specially  "touched"  in  such  a 
sorrow,  for  he  knows  by  actual  experience  what  human  love  is.  Three  such  great 
sorrows  in  one  year  !     How  specially  he  must  be  watching  you  in  this  furnace  ! 

Yours  with  deepest  sympathy, 


LETTERS  ACCOMPANYING  GIFTS. 


♦flESENTATIQH 
OF  A  WATCH 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  3,  189-. 
Mr.  William  McLean  : 

The  valuable  service  which  you  have  long  rendered  to  the  firm  whose  names  are 
subscribed  below,  calls  for  a  formal  acknowledgment.  While  it  must  be  evident  to  you 
that  we  have  appreciated  your  personal  qualities  and  the  efficiency  you  have  shown  in 
our  employ,  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  send  you  a  more  substantial  testimonial  than 
mere  words  can  convey. 

Please  accept  the  accompanying  watch  as  an  expression  of  our  good  will  and  our 
sense  of  the  eminent  service  you  have  rendered. 

Sincerely  yours, 
John  Hawser,  ] 

B.  G.  Bergen,   I  Hercules  Iron  Company. 
Edmund  Day,  ] 
Mr.  William  McLean. 


•Uti^nH 


Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Nov.  5,  189-. 
Mbssrs.  John  Hawser,  B.  G.  Bergen,  Edmund  Day  : 

Gentlemen — I  hardly  know  which  is  the  greater,  my  gratification  or  surprise,  at 
the  beautiful  and  unexpected  gift  just  received  from  your  hands.  Words  seem  too  cold 
to  express  my  thanks  and  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  receiving  such  a  testimonial  to  my  sei' 
vices. 
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Gentlemen,  through  the  twenty  years  during  which  we  have  been  associated,  I 
have  found  you  upright  and  honorable  ;  and  this  token  of  your  esteem  increases,  if 
that  were  f)ossible,  the  high  regard  I  have  always  entertained  for  you. 

Believe  me,  with  sentiments  of  profound  respect, 

Your  faithful  servant, 
To  the  Hercules  Iron  Co.  WILLIAM  McLEAN. 


Miss  Gould  : 

Please  accept  the  flowers  herewith  sent,  with  the  wish  that  your  pathway  in  life 
ACCOMPANYING     may  always  be  strewn  with  roses.         Sincerely,  your  friend, 
A  BOUQUET  JAMES  GLENWOOD. 


Philadelrhia,  May  20,  189-. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Price  : 

May  I  request  your  acceptance  of  the  inclosed  tickets  for  the  afternoon  performance 

TICKETS  TO  A  , 

MATINEE  at  the  Academy  to-day  ?     I  am  sure  you  and  the  young  ladies  would  enjoy  the  play 

(The  Old  Homestead).     I  am  just  leaving  town,  or  would  call  in  person. 

Yours  most  truly, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Price,  404  Crown  Street.  HENRY  BAKER- 


Trenton,  May  10,  189-. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Davis, 

Akron,  O. 
'  Dear  Friend  : 

I  send  you  what  you  have  so  often  asked  for — a  photograph  of  myself.     I  think  it 
A  PHOTOGRAPH     ^  good  ouc,  and  hope  it  will  please  you,  and  that  when  you  see  it  3'ou  may  be  reminded 
of  the  many  pleasant  hours  we  have  spent  together.     Write  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  it.  Yours  sincerely, 

[1  IfB  bn,  ,3bB)  noo^  ^^^^  WEBSTER. 

'    ol -iBlx/oiiiBq  sno  at  e—-^*  "'"''  -^■t+.=  r  .^r- 

.-  J^Y  ,T3xr-torrr  tuo  Akron,  O.,  June  i,  189-. 

Dear  Miss  Webster  : 

Thanks  for  the  capital  likeness  of  your  well- remembered  face,  which  has  just  reached 
me.  The  expression  is  perfect.  Hamlet  tells  Horatio  that  he  can  see  his  father  with 
his  "  mind's  eye, "  but  though  the  memorj'  is  tenacious  of  the  images  of  those  who  are 
dear  to  us,  a  good  portrait  of  a  friend  seems  to  bring  the  face  more  palpably  before  us 
than  any  exercise  of  the  mental  vision.  I  shall  keep  the  picture  where  I  can  pay  my 
respects  to  it  daily,  and  hope  soon  to  see  the  fascinating  original  of  which  it  is  the 
•3B9lq  ic       shadow.  3[  -j^otj  -  Yours  faithfully, 

J.  B.  DAVIS. 


REPLY  TO  THE 
ABOVE 


Matron  Bellevue  Hospital  : 

I  send  you  fifty  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers,  which  you  will  please  distribute  among 
the  sufferers  who  receive  the  benefit  of  your  patient  care  and  loving  sympathy.  Trust- 
ing these  gifts  will  bring  some  measure  of  good  cheer  to  the  poor  unfortunates  in  your 
hospital  wards,  I  remain,  etc., 

jsvol  New  York,  May  27th.  MRS.  RUSSELL  SAGE. 


G<FTSFORTHE 
SICK 
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T  O  A  POOR 

FAMILY 
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Dear  Mrs.  Mott: 

The  parcel  herewith  sent  will  express  to  you  my  sympathy  in  your  misfortune. 
My  heart  would  do  more  if  the  abilit>  were  not  wanting. 

Believe  me,  yours  most  sincerely. 


LOVE  LETTERS. 


•ftOM  A 

GENTLEMAN 
TO  A  LADY 
WITH  WHOM 
H£  IS  IN  LOVE 


soitsnno'haq 
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THE  LADY'S 
uNdWER 
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ftNSWER  TO  THE 
pWeCEDlNa 


^nooLB  eiad'i 
-iainT  .^d:; 
luox  ai  89JBn 


Dear  Miss : 

I  have  three  times  attempted  to  give  you  a  verbal  relation  of  the  contents  of  this 
letter  ;  but  my  heart  as  oiten  failed.  I  know  not  in  what  light  it  may  be  considered, 
only  if  1  can  form  any  notion  of  my  own  heart  from  the  impression  made  upon  it  by 
your  many  amiable  accomplishments,  my  happiness  in  this  world  will,  in  e  great 
measure,  depend  on  your  answer. 

My  circumstances  are  independent,  my  character  hitherto  unblemished,  of  which 
you  shall  have  the  most  undoubted  proof  You  have  already  seen  some  of  my  relationg 
at  your  aunt's  in  Blank  street,  particularly  my  mother,  with  whom  I  now  live.  Your 
aunt  will  inform  you  concerning  our  family,  and  if  it  is  to  your  satisfaction,  I  shall  not 
only  consider  myself  extremely  happy,  but  shall  also  make  it  the  principal  study  of 
my  future  life,  to  spend  my  days  in  the  company  of  her  whom  I  do  prefer  to  all  others 
in  the  world.  I  shall  wait  for  your  answer  with  the  utmost  impatience. 
/  lu  .J  jowixi  oiijo  t  Most  sincerely,  your  real  admirer, 

^"— 'T  ■'    -    ''i   — < 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  received  your  letter  last  night,  and  as  it  was  on  a  subject  I  had  not  yet  any  thoughts 
of,  you  will  uot  wonder  when  I  tell  you  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised.  Although  I  have 
seen  and  familiarly  conversed  with  you  at  different  times,  yet  I  had  not  the  most  distant 
thoughts  of  your  making  proposals  of  such  a  nature. 

Some  of  your  sex  have  often  asserted  that  we  are  fond  of  flattery,  and  very  much 
pleased  with  praise  ;  I  shall  therefore  suppose  you  one  of  that  class,  and  excuse  you 
for  those  encomiums  bestowed  upon  me  in  your  letter :  but  I  am  afraid,  were  I  to  comply 
with  your  proposals,  you  would  soon  be  convinced  that  the  charms  j'^ou  mention,  and 
seem  to  value  so  much,  are  merely  exterior  appearances,  which  like  the  summer's 
flower,  will  very  soon  fade,  and  all  those  mighty  professions  of  love  will  end,  at  last, 
cither  in  indifference,  or  which  is  worse,  disgust. 

An  appearance  of  sincerity  runs  through  your  letter,  but  there  is  one  particular  to 
Tvhich  I  have  a  very  strong  objection  ;  you  say  that  you  live  with  your  mother,  yet  you 
do  not  say  that  you  have  either  communicated  your  sentiments  to  her  or  to  your  othcj 
relations.  I  must  freely  and  honestly  tell  you,  that  as  I  would  not  disoblige  my  own 
relations,  neither  would  I,  on  any  consideration,  admit  of  any  addresses  contrary  to 
the  inclinations  of  yours.  If  you  can  clear  up  this  to  my  satisfaction,  I  shall  send  you 
a  more  explicit  answer,  and  am,  ig  pnsni  a  i' 

ao'iPAV  iBJnjX®^  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 
Dear  Miss amei  ^di  t>3a  oi  aooz  aqod  baB  .■^lieb  Ji  oi  ziooqz9Ti 

I  return  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  letter,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasura 
I  can  clear  up  to  your  satisfaction  the  matter  you  doubted  of  Before  I  wrote  to  you  I 
communicated  the  affair  to  my  two  cousins,  but  had  not  courage  enough  to  mention  it 
to  my  mother,  but  that  is  now  over,  and  nothing,  she  says,  would  give  her  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  me  married  to  a  young  lady  of  your  amiable  character.  But  to 
convince  you  of  my  sincerity,  she  has  sent  the  enclosed,  written  with  her  own  hand. 
I  solemnly  assure  you  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  its  contents,  except  that  she  told  me  it 
was  in  approbation  of  my  suit.  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  wait  on  you,  I  shall  then 
be  able  to  explain  things  more  particularly. 

I  remain,  as  ever,  your'-  real  lover. 
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FROV  THE 
GENTIf^  MAN'S 
MOTHfR  TO 
Tut  Lmuf 


THfc  ArWWt'T 


Dear  Miss  : 

If  you  find  anything  in  these  lines  improptrh-  written  you  will  candidly  excuse  it, 
as  cotnintj  from  the  hands  of  a  parent,  in  behalf  of  an  only,  beloved,  and  dutiful  son. 

My  dear  CharleSilias  toM  nie  that  you  have  made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that 
he  knows  not  huw  to  he  happy  in  any  one  else,  and  it  gives  me  great  happiness  to  find 
that  he  has  placed  his  afiections  on  so  worthy  an  object.  Indeed  it  has  Ijcen  my  principal 
study  to  instrnct  him  in  the  jirinciples  of  our  holy  religion  ;  well  knowing  that  those 
who  do  not  fear  Ood  will  never  ]K\y  any  regard  to  domestic  duties.  His  father  died 
when  his  son  was  only  ten  months  old,  and  being  deprived  of  the  parent,  all  my  conso- 
lation was  that  I  had  his  image  left  in  the  boy.  I  nursed  him  witli  all  the  tenderness 
possible,  and  even  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 

When  he  was  of  a  proper  age  I  sent  him  to  a  boarding  schofil,  and  afterwards  to 
college.  Since  his  return  he  has  resided  constantly  with  nie,  and  his  conduct  to  every 
one  with  whom  he  has  had  anj-  connection  has  been  equal  to  my  utmost  wishes.  At 
Dre.sent,  my  dear  girl,  I  am  in  a  very  sickly  condition,  ami  although  I  have  concealed  •*" 
from  him,  yet,  in  all  human  probability,  my  time  in  this  world  will  not  be  long. 

Excu.se  the  indulgent  partiality  of  a  mother,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  my  real  opinion 
you  can  never  place  your  affection  on  a  more  worthy  young  man  than  my  son.  He  is 
endowed  with  more  real  worth  than  thousands  of  others  whom  I  have  known  ;  and  I 
have  been  told  of  instances  of  his  benevolence  which  he  has  industriously  concealed. 
I  have  only  to  add  further,  that  the  only  worldly  consideration  now  upon  my  mind  is 
to  see  him  happily  married,  and  then  my  whole  attention  shall  be  fixed  on  that  place 
where  I  hope  we  shall  all  enjoy  eternal  felicity.  I  am,  dear  Miss, 

Your  sincere  well  wisher. 

Dear  Madam : 

I  will  excuse  the  fondness  of  a  tender  mother  for  her  onl}'  child.  Before  I  received 
yours  I  had  heard  of  the  unaffected  piety  and  the  many  accomplishments  of  your  son, 
so  that  I  was  in  no  way  surprised  at  what  you  said  concerning  him.  I  do  assure  30U, 
madam,  that  I  would  prefer  an  alliance  with  you  before  even  nobility  itself,  and  I  think 
it  must  be  my  own  fault  if  I  ever  repent  calling  you  mother.  I  was  going  to  say,  that 
j-ou  had  known  but  few  pleasures  in  this  life,  to  be  deprived  of  your  husband  so  soon, 
and  the  rest  of  your  life  spent  under  so  manj'  infirmities.  But  your  letter  convinces  me 
that  you  have  felt  more  real  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  Will,  than  ever  can  be  had  in  an}',  nay,  even  the  greatest  temporal  enjoyments. 
I  have  sent  enclosed  a  few  lines  to  j'our  son,  to  which  I  refer  \'ou  for  a  more  explicit 
answer.  I  remain,  your  sincere  well  wisher. 


THE  YOUNG 
LADY  TO  THE 

YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN 


Mv  Dear  Charles  : 

I  received  jours,  together  with  one  enclosed  from  j'our  mother,  and  congratulate  you 
on  the  happiness  you  have  had  in  being  brought  up  nnder  so  pious  and  indulgent  a 
parent.  I  hope  that  her  conduct  will  be  a  pattern  for  you  to  copy  after,  in  the  whole 
course  of  j-our  future  life  ;  it  is  virtue  alone  which  can  make  you  happy.  With  resp>ect 
to  myself,  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  at  p  esent  any  reason  to  reject  your  offer, 
although  I  cannot  give  j'ou  a  positive  answer  until  I  have  first  consulted  with  my  guardian. 
Monday  next  j'ou  may  be  sure  of  hearing  from  me  ;  meanwhile  I  cannot  do  less  than  sub- 
scribe nu'self.  Most  affectionately  j-ours, 


FROM  THE  SAME 


My  Dear  Charles  : 

In  my  last  I  told  you  that  you  should  hear  from  me  soon,  and  therefore  I  now  sit 

down  to  fulfill  my  promise.     I  communicated  your  proposal  to  Mr.  ,  who,  after 

he  had  written  to  his  correspondent  in ,  told  me  as  follows  : 
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"Miss,  I  have  inquired  concerning  the  young  gentleman,  and  the  information  I 
have  received  is  such,  that  I  not  only  approve  of  your  choice,  but  must  confess  that  ii 
I  did  not  do  everjlhing  in  my  power  to  forward  your  union,  I  should  be  acting  contrary 
to  the  request  of  your  father,  when  he  lay  on  his  death  bed.  You  may,"  said  he  "  com- 
municate this  to  your  lover  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  may  every  happiness  attend  you 
both  in  time  and  eternity." 

And  now,  have  I  not  told  you  enough  ?  Some,  perhaps,  might  think  too  much  ; 
but  I  am  determined  to  begin  with  as  much  sincerity  as  I  could  wish  to  practice  if 
standing  in  the  presence  of  my  Maker.  To  expect  the  same  from  you  is  reasonable  ;  I 
look  for  it,  and  shall  be  very  unhappy  if  disappointed.  But  I  will  hope  for  the  best, 
and  doubt  not  but  the  religious  education  bestowed  on  you  by  your  worthy  mother^ 
will  operate  on  the  whole  of  your  future  conduct  in  life.  You  may,  therefore,  lay  aside 
the  tedious  formality  of  courtship  and  write  to  me  as  your  future  wife. 

Yours  with  the  greatest  afifection, 


OF  HIS 
mDtFFERENCE 


Sir: 

However  light  you  may  make  of  promises,  yet  I  am  foolish  enough  to  consider  them 
as  something  more  than  mere  trifles  ;  and  am  likewise  induced  to  believe  that  the  man 
TOA*GENTLEMAN  '^'^o  voluutarily  breaks  a  promise,  will  not  pay  much  regard  to  an  oath  ;  and  if  so,  in 
COMPLAINING  what  light  must  I  consider  your  conduct  ?  Did  I  not  give  you  my  promise  to  be  yours, 
and  had  you  no  other  reason  for  soliciting  than  merely  to  gratify  your  own  vanity  ?  A 
brutal  gratification,  indeed,  to  triumph  over  the  weakness  of  a  woman  whose  greatest 
fault  was  that  she  loved  you.  I  say  loved  you,  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  passion 
I  first  consented  to  become  yours. 

Has  your  conduct,  sir,  been  consistent  with  my  submission,  or  your  solemn  profes- 
sion ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  first  to  obtain  a  woman's 
consent,  and  afterwards  boast  that  he  had  discarded  her,  and  found  one  more  agreeable 
to  his  wishes  ?     Do  not  equivocate  ;  I  have  too  convincing  proofs  of  your  insincerity  ; 

I  saw  you  yesterday  walking  with  Miss  ^ ,  and  am  informed  that  you  have  proposed 

marriage  to  her. 

Whatever  you  may  think,  sir,  I  have  a  spirit  of  disdain,  and  even  of  resentment, 
equal  to  your  ingratitude,  and  can  treat  the  wretch  with  a  proper  indifference,  who  can 

make  so  slight  a  matter  of  the  most  solemn  promises.     Miss may  become  your 

wife  ;  but  the  superstructure  cannot  be  lasting  which  is  built  on  such  a  foundation.  I 
leave  you  to  the  sting  of  your  own  conscience.     I  am  the  Injured. 


'A 
ii 
,t 


AQEHT\.tMkH 
TeTHE  U2DY>8 
ri/THEI» 

I 


Dear  Sir  : 

Having  made  an  application  to  your  beloved  daughter  for  her  hand,  she  has  given 
her  consent,  provided  you  and  her  mother  will  condescend  to  sanction  it.  This,  I  flatter 
myself,  you  will  do,  my  circumstances,  family,  and  character,  being  well  known  to  you 
both.  I  shall  only  add,  that  my  happiness  or  misery  through  life  depends  upon  your 
reply  ;  and  that  I  will  make  any  settlement  upon  your  dear  daughter  which  you  may 
judge  necessary.  My  happiness  will  be  founded  on  the  promoting  of  hers,  with  the 
possession  of  your  esteem  and  approbation.  Entreating  you  to  give  a  favorable  reply,  I 
have  the  honor,  my  dear  sir,  to  subscribe  myself.  Your  humble  servant, 


iffK.  FATHER'S 
ANSWER 


My  Dear  Sir  : 

In  reply  to  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  of  writing,  I  must  remark,  that  neither 
my  wife  nor  myself  have  ever  interfered  with  the  wishes  of  our  excellent  daughter  ;  her 
whole  conduct  being  governed  with  such  prudence  that  no  room  was  left  for  advice. 
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Your  aflfection  being  mutual,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  wa  shall  be  highly  gratified 
in  giving  our  girl  to  you,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  enjoy  as  much  happiness 
in  the  married  state  as  this  life  will  admit  of.  In  regard  to  ourselves,  you  may  be 
assured  that  j-ou  possess  our  respect  and  affection  ;  were  this  not  the  case,  we  should 
not  so  readily  resign  to  j^our  protection  our  greatest  treasure. 

My  good  wife  entirely  coincides  with  what  I  have  said  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  expect 

to  see  you  on next,  when  everj'thing  shall  be  arranged  for  3  our  union. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  verj-  affectionatelj*, 


THE  GENTLEMAN 
TO  THE  LADY, 
INCLOSINQHER 
FATHER'S  REPLY 


My  Dearest  Harriet  : 

I  cannot  adequate!}'  express  the  happiness  I  feel,  in  finding  that  m}-  letter  to  your 
respected  parents  has  been  crowned  with  success,  and  I  flatter  m3self,  notwithstanding 
5'our  temporizing  with  my  feelings,  in  thus  reserving  jour  avowal  of  a  reciprocal 
attachment,  that  30U,  my  dear  girl,  will  not  be  unsusceptible  to  its  value,  but  condescend 
to  acknowledge  an  equal  happiness  with  mj'self  at  its  contents.  In  token  of  the  confi- 
dence with  which  j-our  dear  letter  has  inspired  me,  I  beg  leave  to  present  j'ou  with  a 
trifle,  the  acceptance  of  which  will  be  highly  flattering  to  him  whose  image  it  portrays  ; 
and  permit  me  the  fond  pleasure  of  indulging  a  belief  that  m}'  lovely  Harriet  will  esteem 
the  trifle,  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  original. 

In  obedience  to  your  father's  command,  I  shall  wait  upon  him  at  the  appointed  time  ; 
till  then,  mj'  beloved  Harriet,  adieu.  Ever  your  devoted  admirer, 


A  WIDOW, 
IN  ANSWER 
TO  PR0TOSAL3 


Dear  Sir  : 

I  take  the  first  opportunitj'  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  flattering  letter 
with  which  you  have  favored  me.  You  wish  to  know  whether  I  am  willing  to  enter 
again  into  the  marriage  state,  and  in  the  event  of  m3'  being  so,  whether  I  should  be 
adverse  to  admitting  you  in  the  quality  of  a  suitor.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  feel  flattered 
by  the  latter  question  ;  and  as  to  the  former,  I  can  only  sa3-  that  I  have  no  dislike  to 
entering  again  into  that  state.  But  our  acquaintance  is  at  present  imperfect,  and  we 
are  comparatively  strangers  to  each  other's  tastes  and  tempers.  I  need  scarcelv'  observe 
that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  such  matters  is  absoluteh'  requisite,  before  we  can 
decide  whether  we  are  fitted  for  enjoying  together  a  partnership  in  life.  Meanwhile,  I 
have  no  objection  to  allowing  such  freedom  of  acquaintance  as  shall  enable  us  both  to 
arrive  at  this  knowledge,  and  can  therefore  onl3-  833-,  in  conclusion,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  j-our  addresses  will  meet  with  no  obstacle  from. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  faithfullj-, 

To ,  Esq. 


IN  THE  NEGATIVE 


Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  just  perused  the  flattering  letter  with  which  j-ou  have  favored  me.  Of  late, 
whilst  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  5'our  companj',  I  have  not  failed  to  observ'e  that  j'our 
behavior  towards  m3'self  has  been  more  than  ordinaril3'  attentive,  and  that  on  mort 
than  one  occasion  j-ou  have  rendered  j'ourself  of  essential  service  to  mj'  interests. 
Such  conduct  has  not  failed  in  attaining  my  favor  and  friendship,  but  has  not  had  the 
eflfect  of  inspiring  a  deeper  passion — a  passion  which  I  have  totnllj'  renounced,  whether 
on  account  of  the  advance  of  years  {as  the  case  may  be),  or  of  attachment  to  the  memory 
of  my  late  husband,  it  is  immaterial  for  me  to  state.  Had  I  allowed  mj'self  to  suppose 
that  the  attentions  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  were  prompted  by  ajyy  other  feeling 
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but  that  of  simple  friendship,  I  should  certainly  have  endeavored  to  repress  them. 

Hence  you  may  infer  that,  while  I  decline  the  honor  of  your  addresses,  I  still  remain, 

•with  best  wishes  for  your  future  welfare, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

To ,  Hsq. 


ft  LOVER'S 
QUARREL 


My  Dear : 

It  is  with  pain  I  write  to  you  in  aught  that  can  seem  like  a  strain  of  reproach,  but 
I  confess  that  your  conduct  last  night  both  surprised  and  vexed  me.     Your  marked 

approbation  of  the  attentions  paid  to  you  by was  as  obvious  as  your  neglect  of 

myself.  Believe  me,  I  am  in  no  way  given  to  idle  jealousy — still  less  am  I  selfish  or 
unmanly  enough  to  wish  to  deprive  any  girl  on  whom  I  have  so  firmly  fixed  my  affec- 
tions of  any  pleasure  to  be  obtained  in  good  society.  But  my  peace  of  mind  would  be 
lost  forever  did  I  believe  that  I  have  lost  one  atom  of  your  affection. 

Pray  write,  and  assure  me  that  you  still  preserve  your  undivided  affection  for. 

Your  devoted  but  grieved. 


EXPLAINING 
AWAY  AN 
APPARENT 
SLIGHT 


'SlY  Dearest : 

How  grieved  am  I  that  you  should  think  me  capable  of  wavering  in  my  affection 
towards  you,  and  inflicting  a  slight  upon  one  in  whom  my  whole  hopes  of  happiness 

are  centered  !    Believe  me,  my  attentions  to  Miss were  never  intended  for  anything 

more  than  common  courtes}'.     My  long  acquaintance  with  her  father,  and  my  knowledge 
of  her  amiable  character — as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  her  being  a  comparative  stranger 

to  the 's, — such  were  my  sole  reasons  for  paying  more  attention  to  her  than  I  might 

otherwise  have  done. 

Pray  rest  confident  in  the  belief  that  my  affection  for  you  is  as  unchanging  as  my 
regret  is  great  that  I  should  ever  have  given  you  cause  to  doubt  it,  and  believe  me, 

Dearest,  yours  ever  sincerely  and  devotedly. 

Dear  Sir  : 

As  I  scorn  to  act  in  any  manner  that  may  bring  reproach  upon  myself  and  family, 
and  hold  clandestine  proceedings  unbecoming  in  any  man  of  character,  I  take  the  liberty 
ATTACHMENT  TO  of  distinctly  avowing  my  love  for  your  daughter,  and  humbly  request  your  permission 
to  pay  her  my  addresses,  as  I  flatter  myself  my  family  and  expectancies  will  be  found 
not  unworthy  of  your  notice.  I  have  some  reason  to  imagine  that  I  am  not  altogether 
disagreeable  to  j-our  daughter  ;  but  I  assure  j'ou,  honestly,  that  I  have  not  as  yet 
endeavored  to  win  her  affections,  for  fear  it  might  be  repugnant  to  a  father',"*,  will. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 


A  LOVER  TO  A 
FATHER  ON  HIS 


A  FATHER'S 
ANSWER  IN  THE 
NEGATIVE 


IN  THE 
AFFIRMATIVE 


Dear  Sir  : 

I  make  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  your  assertions,  relative  to  yourself,  character,  and 
connections  ;  but  as  I  think  my  daughter  too  young  to  enter  into  such  a  serious  engage-, 
ment,  I  request  I  may  hear  no  more  of  your  passion  for  the  present ;  in  every  other 
respect,  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

Dear  Sir  : 

There  is  so  much  candor  and  honor  apparent  in  your  letter,  that  to  withhold  my 
consent  would  be  both  ungenerous  and  unjust.  As  the  duty  of  a  father  demands,  I 
shall  first  make  some  necessary  inquiries,  assuring  you  that  I  would  never  oppose  my 
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daughter's  choice,  except  I  had  some  very  just  reason  to  imagine  it  would  be  productive 
of  ill  consequences,  for  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  marriage  state,  happiness  consists  only 
in  reciprocal  affection.  You  may,  therefore,  depend  upon  hearing  from  me  in  a  few  days; 
till  then  I  remain  Your  very  faithful  servant, 


Miss  Clerkwell  : 
jPQ^  ^  I  must  send  you  one  more  communication,  to  say  that  I  could  never  wish  to  secure 

iiLTfT.0 ».ovER  the  hand  of  a  lady  who  did  not  reciprocate  my  affection.  I  bow  to  your  decision,  and 
content  myself  with  the  reflection  that  "there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were 
caught, "  and  as  good,  I  believe,  as  the  one  who  disdains  to  nibble  my  hook.  While  my 
attentions  have  been  sincere,  I  am  not  likely  to  die  of  disappointment,  and  do  not  intend 
to  give  any  occasion  for  such  an  epitaph  on  my  tombstone  as  :     Hete  lies  a  jilted  lover. 

Very  truly  yours. 


FORMS  FOR  WEDDING  CARDS  AND  INVITATIONS, 

J\y,  o^yuJL  u\yii^.    i/YyK'.   ^t-s^xo^cL''jt' 

'Co-' 

^    ^  .•       ■■-  ; 

! 
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jlouA^iiJL<x^  fe'tve^K^i^M^,    «yc-^t^«^evt.^    /^,    /^f    , 


J/M^e^i^cdo^U.    J/jX^M^UH^,      'j'O^VL^^^a^VU,    BStMtj     18^    , 


'a^t«^a.^>t-K^cv 


^. 
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WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES. 

It  is  the  custom  in  this  country  to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  happy 
marriages  at  certain  periods.     These  are — 


The  First  Anniversary, 

called  the  Cotton  Wedding. 

"  Second            ' 

"  Paper 

"  Third 

"  Leather         " 

•'  Fifth 

"  Wooden         " 

*•  Seventh 

*«  Woollen        " 

•'  Tenth 

-"  Tin                 " 

••  Twelfth           ' 

"  Silk  and  Fine  Linen  Wedding. 

•'  Fifteenth 

"  Crvstal 

"  Twentieth 

"  China                                 " 

"  Twenty-fifth  * 

"  Silver                                 " 

"  Thirtieth 

"  Pearl                                    " 

"  Fortieth 

«'  Ruby                                   " 

"  Fiftieth 

"  Golden                                 " 

"  Seventy-fifth ' 

"  Diamond                              " 

Invitations  are  sent  to  friends  whose  company  you  desire  upon  such  occa- 
sipns.     It  is  well  to  be  explicit,  and  by  your  invitation  give  your  friends  to 
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understand  clearly  what  is  expected  of  them.  If  nothing  is  said  about  presents 
they  will  conclude  that  these  will  be  acceptable.  If  these  are  not  desired,  your 
invitation  should  state  it.     The  following  is  a  proper  form  : — 


a/  me 

fj^iMfay   (^mnena^  ^2naaiy  nrnm^ 


'>>;.WrNXo    v; 


The  above  fonn  can  be  varied  to  suit  the 
anniversary.  The  invitation  to  a  wooden 
wedding  should  be  printed  on  a  thin  sheet  of 
wood  ;  to  a  tin  wedding,  on  a  sheet  of  tin 
foil  paper  ;  to  a  crystal  wedding,  on  cards 
with  a  thin  glass  finish  ;  to  a  china  wedding, 
on  paper  with  a  dead-white  surface  resem- 
bling the  surface  of  china-ware ;  to  a  silver 


wedding,  upon  white  paper  in  silvered  letters ; 
to  a  golden  wedding,  upon  heavy  white  or 
cream-colored  paper  in  gilt  letters  ;  to  a  dia- 
mond wedding,  on  the  heaviest  and  finest 
paper.  While  the  envelopes  cannot  in  every 
instance  be  of  the  same  material  as  that  on 
which  the  invitation  is  printed,  they  should 
as  nearly  as  possible  correspond. 
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A   COQUETTISH    MAIDEN. 
What  will  the  Answer  be?     Yes  or  No? 


BOOK  II. 


Courtship,  Marriage  and  Domestic  Life. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Man  and  Woman,  or  Suitable  Rules 
for  Love-Making, 


m 


AN  was  made  for  woman,  and  woman 
equally  for  man.  How  shall  they 
treat  each  other?  How  shall  they 
come  to  understand  their  mutual  relations 
and  duties  ?  It  is  lofty  work  to  write  upon 
this  subject  what  ought  to  be  written.  Mis- 
takes, fatal  blunders,  hearts  and  lives  wrecked, 
homes  turned  into  bear-gardens,  tears,  mis- 
eries blasted  hopes,  awful  tragedies — can  you 
name  the  one  most  prolific  cause  of  all  these? 

If  our  young  people  were  taught  what 
they  ought  to  know — if  it  were  told  them 
from  infancy  up — if  it  were  drilled  into 
them  and  they  were  made  to  understand 
what  now  is  all  a  mystery  to  them — a  dark, 
vague,  unriddled  mystery — hearts  would  be 
happier,  homes  would  be  brighter,  lives 
would  be  worth  living  and  the  world  would 
be  better. 

This  is  now  the  matter — matter  grave  and 
Serious  enough — which  we  have  in  hand. 
There  are  gems  of  wisdom  founded  on  health, 
morality,  happiness,  which  should  be  put 
within  reach  of  every  household  in  our  whole 
broad   land.     It  is  a  most  important,  yet 


neglected  subject.  People  are  squeamish, 
cursed  with  mock  modesty,  ashamed  to  speak 
with  their  lips  what  their  Creator  spoke 
through  their  own  minds  and  bodies  when 
he  formed  them.  It  is  time  such  nonsense — 
nonsense  shall  we  say  ? — rather  say  it  is  time 
such  fatal  folly  were  withered  and  cursed  by 
the  sober  common  sense  and  moral  duty  of 
universal  society. 

Professor  O.  S.  Fowler,  the  eminent 
lecturer,  who  made  the  subjects  of  love, 
courtship,  marriage  and  domestic  life  his 
study  for  half  a  century,  shall  be  permitted  to 
instruct,  warn,  inspire,  direct  and  benefit 
those  who  peruse  the  pages  of  this  practical 
work.     Here  is  what  he  says : 

Courtship  I  Its  theme,  how  dCi.:ghtful  1 
Its  memories  and  associations,  how  chaim- 
ing !  Its  luxuries  the  most  luxurious  prof- 
fered to  mortals  I  Its  results  how  far  reach 
ing,  and  momentous  I  No  mere  lover's  fleet* 
ing  bauble,  but  life's  very  greatest  work  1 
None  are  equally  portentous,  for  good  and 
evil. 

God's  provisions  for  man's  happiness  are 
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boundless  and  endless.  How  great  are  the  j 
pleasures  of  sight,  motion,  breathing!  How 
much  greater  those  of  mind  !  Yet  a  right  } 
Love  surpasses  them  all  ;  and  can  render  us 
all  happier  than  our  utmost  imaginations  can 
depict  ;  and  a  \\Tong  more  miserable. 
Though  it  is  ordained  to  create  offspring, 
not  for  pastime,  yet  as  a  luxury  it  has  no 
peer,  but  stands  first ;  so  that  mere  self-interest 
commands  all  to  learn  and  fulfil  its  right 
conditions,  and  avoid  its  wrong. 

Aninziug'  Ijfiiorauce. 

Right  love-making  is  more  important  than 
right  selection  ;  because  it  affects  conjugal 
life  far  the  most.  Men  and  women  need 
knowledge  concerning  it  more  than  touch- 
ing anything  else.  Their  fatal  errors  show 
their  almost  universal  ignorance  concerning 
it  That  most  married  discords  originate  in 
wrong  love-making  instead  of  selection,  is 
proved  by  Love  usually  declining;  while 
adaptation  remains  the  same. 

Right  courtship  will  hannonize  natural 
discordants,  much  more  concordants,  still 
more  those  already  in  Love ;  which  only 
some  serious  causes  can  rupture.  The  whole 
power  of  this  Love  element  is  enlisted  in  its 
perpetuity,  as  are  all  the  self-interests  of  both. 
As  Nature's  health  provisions  are  so  perfect 
that  only  its  great  and  long-continued  out- 
rage can  break  it ;  so  her  conjugal  are  so 
numerous  and  perfect  that  but  for  outrageous 
violations  of  her  love  laws  all  who  once 
begin  can  and  will  grow  more  and  more 
affectionate  and  happy  every  day. 

Any  man  who  can  begin  to  elicit  any 
woman's  Love,  can  perfectly  infatuate  her 
more  and  more,  solely  by  courting  her  right ; 
and  all  women  who  once  start  a  man's  Love 
— no  very  difficult  achievement — can  get  out 
of  him,  and  do  with  him,  anything  possible 
she  pleases.     The  charming  and  fascinating 


power  of  serpents  over  birds  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  a  well-sexed  woman  can 
wield  over  a  well-sexed  man,  and  he  over 
her.  Ladies,  recall  your  Love  hey-day, 
You  had  your  lover  perfectly  spell-bound. 
He  literally  knew  not  what  he  did  or  would 
do.  With  what  alacrity  he  sprang  to  in- 
dulge }Our  every  wish,  at  whatever  cost,  and 
do  exactly  as  you  desired  !  If  you  had  only 
courted  him  just  right,  he  would  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  still  more  so  till  now.  Thia 
is  equally  true  of  a  man's  power  over  every 
woman  who  once  begins  to  love  him.  What 
would  you  give  to  again  wield  that  same- 
bewitching  wand? 

Sexual  Depravity. 

Parents  who  teach  their  children  to  co\irt 
right,  need  have  no  fears  for  their  virtue. 
Forestalling  that  monster  vice,  sexual  depra- 
vity, throughout  all  its  forms,  is  just  as  easy 
as  courting  right ;  which  is  just  as  easy  as- 
breathing.  Knowbig  what  is  due  between 
lovers  is  its  chief  means.  Young  folks  in- 
tend no  wrong,  but  by  following  current 
customs  embitter  and  rupture  each  other's 
Love  ;  which  drives  them  into  sensualities,  if 
it  does  not  crucify  their  gender.  We  beg 
special  attention  to  this  declaration,  and  its 
vouchers. 

The  love-making  art  which  can  effect  all 
tliis  and  much  more,  thus  becomes  well 
worth  knowing ;  yet  is  one  of  "  the  lost 
arts.  "  Since  the  art  of  gallantry  is  thus 
valuable,  how  much  more  that  of  Love- 
making  ? — only  its  perfection. 

Disseminating  scientific  knowledge  con- 
cerning this  much-joked-about  subject  of 
Love-making,  thus  becomes  a  work  of  phil- 
anthropy and  social  reform  far  transcending 
all  others.  Yet  who  ever  teaches  or  learns 
anything  concerning  it?  What  wonder  that 
nearly  all  thus  ignorantly  spoil  their  mar- 
riage?    Why  not  give  and  take  lessons  ia 
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coTittship  as  much  as  in  music,  or  grammar? 
Is  it  less  important  ?  Parents  should  teach 
their  children  early,  and  those  taught  "  by- 
sad  experience"  should  instruct  those  not 
yet  maritally  spoiled. 

But  intuition,  our  own  selfhood,  is  Nature's 
highest  teacher,  and  infallible  ;  and  tells  all, 
by  her  "  still,  small  voice  within,  "  whether 
and  just  wherein  they  are  making  Love 
right  or  wrong.  Every  false  step  forewarns 
all  against  itself ;  and  great  is  their  fall  who 
stumble.  Courtship  has  its  own  inherent 
consciousness,  which  must  be  kept  inviolate. 
Adapt  Yourself  to  the  One  You  Would  Win. 

Then  throw  yourself,  O  courting  youth, 
upon  your  own  interior  sense  of  propriety 
and  right,  as  to  both  the  beginning  and  con- 
ducting of  courtship,  after  learning  all  you 
can  from  these  pages,  and  have  no  fears  as 
to  results,  but  quietly  bide  them,  in  the  most 
perfect  assurance  of  their  happy  eventuality  ! 

"  What  can  I  do  or  omit  to  advance  my 
suit?  prevent  dismissal?  make  my  very 
best  impression?  guarantee  acceptance? 
touch  my  idol's  heart?  court  just  right?" 
This  is  what  all  true  courters  say. 

Cultivate  and  manifest  whatever  qualities 
you  would  awaken.  You  inspire  in  the  one 
you  court  the  precise  feeling  and  traits  you 
yourself  experience.  This  law  effects  this 
result  Every  faculty  in  either. awakens  it- 
self in  the  other.  This  is  just  as  sure  as 
gravity  itself.  Hence  your  success  must 
come  from  within^  depends  upon  yourself, 
not  the  one  courted. 

-  Study  the  specialties,  likes  and  dislikes  in 
particular,  of  the  one  courted,  and  humor 
and  adapt  yourself  to  them. 

Be  extra  careful  not  to  prejudice  him  or 
her  against  you  by  awakening  any  faculty  in 
reverse.  Thus  whatever  rouses  the  other's 
resistance  against  you,  antagonizes  all  the 
other  faculties,  and  proportionally  turns 
8 


Love  for  you  into  hatred.  Whatever 
wounds  ambition  reverses  all  the  other  feel- 
ings, to  your  injury ;  what  delights  it,  turns 
them  in  your  favor.  All  the  faculties  create, 
and  their  action  constitutes  human  nature  ; 
which  lovers  will  do  right  well  to  study. 
To  give  a  tew  illustrations. 

An  elderly  man  with  points  in  his  favor, 
having  selected  a  woman  eighteen  years 
younger,  but  most  intelligent  and  feminine, 
had  two  young  rivals,  each  having  more 
points  in  theirs,  and  came  to  his  final  test 
She  thought  much  of  having  plenty  01 
money.  They  saw  they  could  "  a^t  him  out " 
by  showing  her  that  he  was  poor ;  she  till 
then  thinking  his  means  ample.  All  fouj 
met  around  her  table,  and  proved  his  poverty. 
His  rivals  retired,  sure  that  they  had  made 
"  his  cake  dough,  "  leaving  him  with  her. 
It  was  his  turning-point  He  addressed  him- 
self right  to  her  affections^  saying  little  about 
money  matters,  but  protesting  an  amount  of 
devotion  for  her  to  which  she  knew  they 
were  strangers ;  and  left  his  suit  right  on 
this  one  point ;  adding : 

"  You  know  I  can  make  money ;  know 
how  intensely  I  esteem,  admire,  idolize,  and 
love  you.  Will  not  my  admitted  greater  af- 
fection, with  my  earnings,  do  more  for  you 
than  they  with  more  money,  but  less  Love  ?  " 

Her  clear  head  saw  the  point.  Her  heart 
melted  into  his.  She  said  "  yes.  "  He 
triumphed  by  this  affectional  spirit  alone 
over  their  much  greater  availability. 

Manifesting  the  domestic  affections  and 
virtues,  a  warm,  gushing  friendly  nature, 
fondness  for  children  and  home,  inspires  a 
man's  Love  most  of  all,  while  evincing 
talents  by  a  man  peculiarly  enamors  woman. 

In  short,  the  Love-inspiring  art  consists  in 
manifesting  lovable  qualities,  particularly 
the  domestic,  those  which  promote  Love's 
great  end,  perfect  children. 
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Securing  the  benediction  of  all  four  parents 
is  certainly  most  desirable.  Assenting  to 
their  courting,  implies  acquiescence  in  their 
marriage  ;  yet  a  formal  one  is  desirable,  and 
by  letter  its  best  fonn.  If  either  parent 
objects,  both  lovers  should  try  all  possible 
means  to  win  them  over  ;  for  their  blessing 
and  aid  are  most  desirable,  and  antagonism 
injurious.  You  cannot  afford  to  array  your 
proposed  family  against  their  established  one, 
if  this  can  be  avoided.  Indeed,  getting  the 
mother  in  Love  may  be  a  first  step  for  obtain- 
ing her  daughter;  which  her  good-will 
great!)'  promotes,  but  ill,  retards.  At  least, 
asking  is  much  moi  e  politic  than  demand- 
ing. Establishing  friendly  relations  all 
around  is  worth  nmch  patient  assiduity  and 
perseverance.  Both  should  be  loath  to  defy 
or  provoke  the  antagonism  of  either. 
Fremont  and  Jessie. 
Yet  some  parents  deserve  defiance.  Whilst 
affectionate  intelligent  ones  merit  only  filial 
obedience,  yet  those  prejudiced  for  their  own 
child  and  against  the  one  chosen,  especially 
who  storm,  blurt,  and  command  a  daughter 
to  marn,^  here  and  not  there,  deser\'e  defiance, 
and  to  have  Fremont's  bold  card  played 
against  them.  He  loves  and  is  loved  by 
Jessie.  Benton,  enraged,  forbids  Fremont 
his  house,  and  locks  Jessie  up  ;  who  escapes, 
elopes,  marries,  and  they  return  ;  when  Ben- 
ton, finding  himself  fairly  out-generalled, 
makes  friends,  and  backs  Fremont.  Those 
old  enough  to  love  and  marry  are  old  enough 
to  decide  to  whom.  Their  parents'  rights 
are  only  advisory  ;  their  own  supreme. 

Our  right  to  choose  our  own  conjugal  and 
parental  partner  is  more  sacred  and  inalien- 
able than  any  other  human  right  whatever, 
and  cannot  be  taken  away. 

Your  duty  to  yourself  and  each  other  is 
paramount  to  parental  authority,  and  all  else. 
Those  united  to  each  other  in  a  genuine  love 


sympathy  are  therefore  divinely  united  :  and 
"  Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder  ;  "  much  less  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. You  now  belong  not  to  parents, 
but  to  yourselves  and  each  to  the  other.  Ful« 
filling  this  Divine  mandate  to  love  each  other, 
and  resisting  all  interference  as  you  would 
attempts  on  your  life,  rewards  gloriously  ; 
while  letting  others  break  up  a  true  Love, 
punishes  terribly,  without  exception.  Nature 
will  neither  be  molested  nor  violated  without 
punishing.  By  the  sacredness  of  Love  and 
the  evils  of  its  violation  you  are  solemnly 
bound,  each  to  yourself  and  the  other,  to 
consummate  it. 

*'Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths." 

Let  neither  adverse  surroundings,  nor  tem- 
per, nor  wounded  pride,  nor  fear  of  want,  nor 
persecution,  nothing  but  utter  impossibilities, 
prevent  your  marriage ;  else  you  are  a  traitor 
to  your  highest  natural  obligations,  and  will 
surely  spoil  yourself  and  each  other.  Defy 
all  difficulties,  even  dangers.  If  you  must 
bide  your  time,  watch  it.  Commune  with 
each  other  in  spite  of  fate.  Elope  only  as 
your  last  resort ;  yet  when  all  other  means 
fail,  if  she  will  jump  into  your  open  arms, 
catch  her,  and,  Priam  like,  scale  all  inter- 
vening battlements.  Of  course  she  must  be 
willing,  glad,  to  "  forsake  father  and  mother, 
and  cleave  to  you ;  "  yet  if  thus  willing, 
woe  to  both  if  you  do  not  thus  carry  her 
off  "  a  willing  captive.  "  Be  wise,  but  de- 
termined. Plan  well,  and  execute  boldly. 
Have  no  "  faint  hearts  "  here,  but  courage. 
Strong  wills  find  sure  ways,  and  God  speed 
you. 

Yet  eloping  for  notoriety  is  despicable. 
That  girl  was  silly  who  was  sorry  her  father 
gave  cottsent,  "  because  she  could  not  then 
get  into  the  papers  by  a  romantic  elope- 
ment " 
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A  gifted  law  student  became  thoroughly 
enamored  with  an  excellent  young  lady  at- 
tending the  same  school,  who  reciprocated 
his  affection  ;  each  more  than  satisfied  with, 
and  both  intending  to  marry,  each  other. 
Yet  her  proud  mother  objected,  that  "  he  was 
not  good  enough  for  her  daugltter.  "  Though 
the  girl  thought  differently,  and  had  done 
nothing  to  lessen  his  Love,  yet  his  pride 
made  him  ignore  her  altogether.  He  met 
and  passed  her  daily  without  recognition, 
till  years  afterwards  his  love  conquered  pride, 
and  he  re-proffered  his  hand  ;  but  she  12A 
just  engaged  herself  to  another,  while  her 
heart  still  remained  true  to  him.  A  man 
pre-eminently  talented  and  moral,  a  woman 
most  lovely  and  devoted,  and  both  perfectly 
adapted  to  each  other,  were  spoiled  because 
her  mother's  prizing  her  daughter  highest 
maddened  him.  For  shame !  He  did  not 
take  a  lawyer's  view  of  that  question.  He 
should  have  cherished  her  Love,  snapped  his 
finger  at  all  others,  and  let  nothing  in  the 
heavens  aoove  or  earth  beneath  interrupt  it. 

Marriage  Spoiled. 

Relations,  you  shall  not  interfere,  where 
even  parents  may  not.  Make  your  own 
matches,  and  let  others  make  theirs ;  especi- 
ally if  you  have  bungled  your  own.  One 
such  bungle  is  one  too  many. 

The  parties  are  betrothed.  Their  marriage 
is  "  fore-ordained "  by  themselves,  its  only 
rightful  umpires,  which  all  right-minded  out- 
siders will  \xy  to  promote,  not  prevent  How 
despicable  to  separate  husbands  and  wives ! 
Yet  is  not  parting  those  married  by  a  Love- 
spirit^  equally  so?  Its  mere  legal  form  can- 
not increase  its  validity.  Marriage  is  a  di\'ine 
institution,  and  consists  in  their  own  personal 
betrothal.  Hence  breaking  up  a  true  Love- 
anion  before  its  legal  consummation,  is  just 
as  bad  as  parting  loving  husband  and  wife  ; 


which  is  monstrous.     All  lovers  who  allow 
it  are  its  wicked  partakers. 

Marrying   in  Haste. 

If  anything  specially  requires  the  early 
consummation  of  marriage,  hasten  it ;  yet 
cementing  the  affections  is  the  great  work  in 
hand,  which  too  close  intimacy  at  first  rather 
hinders  than  helps.  As  whatever  grows  has 
its  natural  period  for  maturing,  so  has  Love, 
At  engagement  you  have  merely  selected,  so 
that  your  familiarity  should  be  only  intellec- 
tual, not  affectional.  You  are  yet  more  ac- 
quaintances than  companions.  As  sun 
changes  from  midnight  darkness  into  noon- 
day brilliancy,  and  heats,  lights  up,  and 
Vi3xms gradually y  and  as  summer  "lingers 
in  the  lap  of  spring  ;  "  so  marriage  should 
dally  in  the  lap  of  courtship.  Nature's 
adolescence  of  Love  should  never  be  crowded 
into  a  premature  marriage.  The  more  per- 
sonal, the  more  impatient  it  is  ;  yet  to  estab- 
lish its  Platonic  aspect  takes  more  time  than, 
is  usually  given  it ;  so  that  undue  haste  puts 
it  upon  the  carnal  plane,  which  soon  cloys, 
then  disgusts. 

Coyness  and  modesty  always  accompany 
female  Lo\e,  which  involuntarily  shrink 
from  close  masculine  contact  until  its  mental 
phase  is  sufficiently  developed  to  overrule  the 
antagonistic  intimacies  of  marriage. 

Besides,  why  curtail  the  luxuries  of  court- 
ship ?  Should  haste  to  enjoy  the  luscious- 
ness  of  summer  engulf  the  delights  of  spring? 
The  pleasures  of  courtship  are  unsurpassed 
throughout  life,  and  quite  too  great  to  be 
curtailed  by  hurr^'ing  marriage.  And  enhanc- 
ino;  or  diminishing  them  redoubles  or  cur- 
tails  those  of  marriage  a  hundred-fold  more. 
A  happy  courtship  promotes  conjugal  felicitj- 
more  than  anything  else  whatever.  A  neg- 
ress,  asked  why  she  didn't  many,  since  she 
had  so  many  making  Love  to  her,  replied : 
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"  Because  being  courted  is  too  great  a 
luxury  to  be  spoilt  by  marr>'ing.  " 

No  man  should  wait  to  make  his  pile. 
Two  must  acquire  a  competence  conjointly, 
in  order  fully  to  really  enjoy  it  together. 
This  alone  can  give  full  zest  to  whatever 
pleasures  it  produces. 

The  Froposal,  Acceptance,  and  Vow. 

A  formal  proffer  of  marriage  naturally 
follows  a  man's  selection  and  decision  as  to 
whom  he  will  marry.  Consent  to  canvass 
their  mutual  adaptations  implies  consent  to 
marry,  if  all  is  found  satisfactory  ;  yet  a  final 
test  and  consummation  now  become  neces- 
sary, both  to  bring  this  whole  matter  to  a 
focus,  and  allow  both  to  state,  and  obviate  or 
waive,  those  objections  which  must  needs 
exist  on  both  sides  ;  including  any  improve- 
ments possible  in  either.  The  best  time  to 
state  and  waive  or  remove  all  objections. 
Seeming  and  real,  not  already  adjusted,  is  at 
his  proposal,  and  her  acceptance.  A  verbal 
will  do,  but  a  written  is  much  better,  by 
facilitating  future  reference.  A  long  future 
awaits  their  marriage ;  hence  committing 
this  its  initial  point  to  writing,  so  that  both 
can  look  back  to  it,  is  most  desirable.  And 
he  can  propose,  and  she  accept,  much  better 
when  alone,  and  they  have  all  their  faculties 
under  full  control,  than  verbally,  perhaps 
when  excited.  Those  same  primal  reasons 
for  reducing  all  other  contracts  to  writing 
obtain  doubly  in  reference  to  marriage. 

You  who  fear  awkwardness  on  paper,  re- 
member that  true  human  nature  always  ap- 
pears well,  even  when  poorly  dressed.  A 
diamond  is  no  less  brilliant  because  set  in 
clay.  Mode  is  nothing,  realit>  everything. 
All  needed  to  appear  well  is  to  fee^  right,  and 
express  naturally  what  is  felt.  Saying  plain- 
ly what  you  have  to  say,  is  all  required.  An 
unreserved  tender,  or  dependent  conditions 
plainly  stated,  is  sufficient. 


The  acceptance  or  rejection  should  also  be 
unequivocal,  or  any  contingencies  stated,  and 
waived  if  minor,  but  if  they  can  neither  be 
obviated  nor  compromised,  should  terminate 
their  relations,  that  both  may  look  elsewhere. 
If  any  bones  of  contention  exist,  now  is  the 
time  to  inter  them  finally,  and  to  take  the 
initiatory  steps  for  perfecting  both  in  each 
other's  eyes.  Bear  in  mind  that  as  yet  your 
relations  are  still  those  of  business  merely, 
because  neither  has  acquired  or  conceded  any 
right  to  love  or  be  loved.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  give  model  letters  of  proposal,  accep- 
tance, or  rejection,  because  varying  circum- 
stances will  vary  each  ad  infinitum^  the  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  samples  from  which  to 
work. 

"  Much  esteemed  friend  :  As  we  have 
agreed  to  canvass  our  mutual  adaptations  for 
marriage,  and  my  own  mind  is  fully  made 
up,  a  final  decision  now  becomes  necessary. 

"  What  I  have  learned  of  and  from  you 
confinns  that  high  opinion  of  you  which 
prompted  my  selection  of  you,  and  inspires 
a  desire  to  consummate  it.  Your  pleasing 
manner  and  mode  of  saying  and  doing  things ; 
your  intelligence,  taste,  prudence,  kindness, 
and  many  other  excellencies,  inspire  my 
highest  admiration. 

"  Will  you  let  me  love  what  I  so  much 
admire? 

"  But  my  affections  are  sacred.  I  can  bestow 
them  only  on  one  who  reciprocates  them ; 
will  bestow  them  upon  you,  if  you  will  l)estow 
yours  on  me  ;  not  otherwise  ;  for  only  mutual 
love  can  render  either  happy.  I  can  and  will 
love  you  alone,  with  all  my  heart,  provided 
you  can  and  will  love  only  me,  with  all  of 
yours.  Do  you  accord  me  this  privilege,  on 
this  condition,  for  life,  forever?  I  crave 
to  make  you  my  wife ;  to  live  with  and  for 
you,  and  proffer  you  my  whole  being,  with 
honest,  assidous  toil,  fidelity  to  business,  what 
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talents  I  possess,  and  all  I  can  do  to  contri- 
bute to  your  creature  comforts.  Do  you  ac- 
cord nie  this  privilege,  on  this  condition? 
May  I  enshrine  }ou  as  queen  of  my  life  ? 

"  Say  wherein  you  fmd  me  faulty,  or 
capable  of  improvement  in  your  eyes,  and  I 
A'ill  do  my  utmost,  consistently  with  my 
conscience,  to  render  myself  worthy  and  ac- 
ceptable to  you. 

"  I  wish  some  things  were  different  in 
you — that  you  had  better  health,  arose  earlier, 
were  less  impulsive,  knew  more  about  keep- 
ing house,  etc.  ;  yet  these  minor  matters  sink 
into  insigniftcance  in  comparison  with  your 
many  excellences,  and  especially  that  whole- 
souled  affection  obviously  inherent  in  you. 

"  Deliberate  fully,  for  this  is  a  life  affair, 
and  if,  in  order  to  decide  judiciously,  you 

require  to  know  more  of  me,  ask  me,  or 

and .     Please  reply  as  soon  as  you  can 

well  decide. 

"  Decline  unless  you  accept  cordially,  and 
can  love  me  truly  and  wholly ;  but  if  you 
can  and  will  reciprocate  my  proffered  affec- 
tion, say  yes,  and  indicate  your  own  time 
and  mode  of  our  marriage.  Meanwhile, 
with  the  highest  regards,  I  am,  and  hope 
ever  to  remain. 

Yours  trul}',  A.  B. " 

A  true  woman  could  give  a  better  answer 
than  the  following,  which  does  not  claim  to 
be  a  model.  It  is  hardly  time  yet  for  a 
gushing  love-letter,  or  we  would  not  profane 
this  sacred  subject  by  making  the  attempt ; 
yet  should  like  to  receive  one  in  spirit  some- 
what as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  proffer  of  your  hand 
and  heart  in  marriage  has  been  duly  received, 
and  its  important  contents  fully  considered. 

■'  I  accept  your  offer :  and  on  its  only 
condition,  that  I  reciprocate  your  Loze^ 
wliich  1  do  completely ;  and  hereby  both 
offer  my  owu  hand  and  heart  in  return,  and 


consecrate  my  entire  being,  soul  and  body, 
all  I  am  and  can  become,  to  )ou  alone ;  both 
according  you  the  ' privilege '  }ou  crave  of 
loving  mc ,  and  '  craving '  a  like  one  in  re- 
turn. 

*'  Thank  K^aven  that  this  mattei  is  settled ; 
that  you  are  in  very  deed  mine,  while  I  air 
yours,  to  love  and  be  loved  by,  live  and  b€ 
lived  with  and  for ;  and  that  my  gushing 
affections  have  a  final  resting-place  on  one 
every  way  so  worthy  of  the  fullest  reciprocal 
sympathy  and  trust. 

"  The  preliminaries  of  our  marriage  we 
will  arrange  whenever  we  meet,  which  I  hope 
may  be  soon.  But  whether  sooner  or  later, 
or  you  are  present  or  absent,  I  now  consider 
myself  as  wholly  yours,  and  you  all  mine; 
and  both  give  and  take  the  fullest  privilege 
of  cherishing  and  expressing  for  you  that 
whole-souled  Love  I  find  even  now  gushing 
up  and  calling  for  expression.  Fondly  hop- 
ing to  hear  from  and  see  }'ou  soou  and  often, 
I  remain  wholly  yours  forever, 

CD." 

Sealing:  the  Vow. 

The  vow  and  its  tangible  witnesses  come 
next  All  agreements  require  to  be  attested ; 
and  this  as  much  more  than  others  as  it  is 
the  most  obligator}'.  Both  need  its  unequiv- 
ocal and  mutual  mementos,  to  be  cherished 
for  all  time  to  come  as  its  perpetual  wit- 
nesses. This  vow  of  each  to  the  other  can 
neither  be  made  too  strong,  nor  held  too 
sacred.  If  calling  God  to  witness  will 
strengthen  }-our  mutual  adjuration,  swear  by 
Him  and  His  throne,  or  by  whatever  else 
will  render  it  inviolable,  and  commit  it  to 
writing,  each  transcribing  a  copy  for  the 
other  as  your  most  sacred  relics,  to  be  en- 
shrined in  your  "  holy  oi  holies.  " 

Two  witnesses  are  required,  one  for  each, 
A  ring  for  her  and  locket  for  him,  contain- 
ing the  likeuess  of  both,  as  always  showing 
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how  they  now  look,  or  any  keepsake  both 
may  select,  more  or  less  valuable,  to  be 
handed  down  to  their  posterity,  will  answer. 
Getting  ready  to  start  out  together  on 
your  life  journey,  should  now  engross  both. 
Though  virtually  married,  you  are  still  only 
friends,  and  should  now  begin  to  make  Love  ; 
though  its  full  period  has  not  yet  quite  ar- 
rived. Giving  up  to  nothing  else,  like  eat- 
ing honey  alone,  might  cloy.  Its  gradual 
incipiency  favors  its  permanent  continuance. 
Excessive  growth,  bursts.  Greed  soon  cloys. 
Wbolesome  Regulations. 

Your  mode  of  conducting  your  future 
Aflairs  should  now  be  arranged.  Though 
implied  in  selection,  yet  it  must  be  specified 
in  detail.  Both  should  aiTange  your  mar- 
riage relations  ;  say  what  each  desires  to  do, 
and  have  done  ;  and  draw  out  a  definite  out- 
line plan  of  the  various  positions  you  desire 
to  maintain  towards  each  other.  Your 
future  home  must  be  discussed :  whether 
you  will  board,  or  live  in  your  own  house, 
rented,  or  owned,  or  built,  and  after  what 
pattern ;  or  with  either  or  which  of  your 
parents.  And  it  is  vastly  important  that 
wives  detennine  most  as  to  their  domiciles  ; 
their  internal  arrangements,  rooms,  fujniture, 
management ;  respecting  which  they  are 
consulted  quite  too  little,  yet  cannot  well  be 
too  much. 

Family  rules,  as  well  as  national,  state, 
corporate,  financial,  must  be  established. 
They  are  most  needed,  yet  least  practiced  in 
«iarriage.  Without  them,  all  must  be  chaot- 
ic Ignoring  them  is  a  great  but  common 
marital  error.  The  Friends  wisely  make 
femily  method  cardinal. 

Your  general  treatment  of  each  other  now 
especially  requires  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon.  Each  should  say,  "  I  should  like  to 
treat  and  be  treated  by,  you  thus,  but  not  so  ; 
and  let  you  do  this  but  not  that ; "  and  both 


mutually  agree  on  a  thousand  like  minor 
points,  better  definitely  arranged  at  first  than 
left  for  future  contention  ;  each  making  re» 
quisitions,  conceding  privileges,  and  stipulat- 
ing for  any  fancies,  idols,  or  "  reser\'ed 
rights.  " 

Differences  must  needs  arise,  which  cannot 
be  adjusted  too  soon.  Those  constitutionally 
inherent  in  each  should  be  adjusted  in  Love's 
early  stages ;  it  matters  less  how,  than 
whether  to  your  mutual  satisfaction.  Or  if 
this  is  impossible,  "agree  to  disagree;" 
but  settle  on  something. 

A  concessionary  spirit  is  indispensable, 
and  inheres  in  love.  Neither,  should  insist, 
but  both  concede,  in  all  things ;  each  mak- 
ing, not  demanding  sacrifices.  The  one  who 
loves  most  will  yield  to  oblige  most  What 
course  will  make  both  happiest  should  over- 
rule all  your  mutual  relations. 
Important  Trifles. 

Write  down  and  file  all.  Your  present 
decisions,  subject  to  mutual  changes  and 
amendments,  will  become  more  and  more 
important  for  future  reference,  as  time  rolls 
on,  by  enabling  each  to  correct  both ;  for 
our  own  changes  make  us  think  others  have 
changed.  A  mutual  diary  is  desirable ;  for 
incidents  now  seemingly  trivial,  may  yet  be- 
come important. 

See  or  correspond  with  each  other  often. 
Love  will  not  bear  neglect.  Nothing  kills 
it  equally.  In  this  it  is  most  exacting.  It 
will  not,  should  not,  be  second  in  anything. 
"First  or  nothing,"  is  its  motto.  Meet  as 
often  as  possible.  After  its  fires  have  once 
been  lit,  they  must  be  perpetually  resupplied 
with  their  natural  fuel ;  else  they  die  down. 
go  out,  or  go  elsewhere ;  and  are  harder  to 
rekindle  than  to  light  at  first. 

A  splendid  young  man,  son  of  one  of  New 
England's  most  talented  and  pious  divines, 
endowed  with  one  of  the  very  best  of  organ* 
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isms,  physical  and  phrenological,  having 
selected  his  mate,  and  plighted  their  mutual 
vows,  being  the  business  manager  of  a  large 
manufactory,  and  obliged  to  defend  several 
consecutive  lawsuits  for  patent-right  in- 
fringements, neglected  for  weeks  to  write  to 
his  betrothed,  presupposing  of  course  that 
all  was  right.  This  offended  her  ladyship, 
and  allowed  evil-minded  meddlers  to  sow 
seeds  of  alienation  in  her  mind ;  persuade 
her  to  send  him  his  dismissal,  and  accept 
a  marriage  proposal  from  another. 

A  Sad  Story. 

As  he  told  his  mournful  story,  he  seemed 
like  a  sturdy  oak  riven  by  lightning  and 
torn  by  whirlwinds;  its  foliage  scorched, 
bark  stripped,  limbs  tattered,  even  its  very 
rootlets  scathed ;  yet  standing,  a  stern,  proud 
defiant,  resolute  wreck.  A  gushing  tear  he 
manfully  tried  but  failed  to  suppress.  His 
lips  quivered  and  voice  faltered.  Perceiving 
his  impending  fate,  he  seemed  to  dread  his 
future  more  than  present ;  and  hesitated  be- 
tween self-abandonment,  and  a  merely  me- 
chanical, objectless,  business  life.  In  at- 
tempting his  salvation,  by  proffering  advice 
to  the  "broken-hearted,"  he  respectfully  but 
firmly  declined ;  deliberately  preferring  old- 
bachelorship,  with  all  its  dearths,  of  which 
he  seemed  fully  conscious.  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  deeply  wronged. 

Yet  was  not  he  the  first  practically  to  re- 
pudiate? He  suffered  terribly,  because  he 
had  sinned  grievously,  not  by  commission, 
but  omission.  He  felt  the  deepest,  fullest, 
manliest  love,  and  revelled  in  anticipations 
of  their  future  union,  but  did  not  express  it ; 
which  was  to  her  as  if  he  had  not  felt  it ; 
whereas,  had  he  saved  but  one  minute  per 
week  to  write  lovingly,  "  I  long  to  be  with 
you,  and  love  you  still,"  or,  "Business  does 
^lot,  cannot  diminish  my  fondness,"  he  would 


have  saved  her  broken  vows,  and  his  broker, 
heart. 

Mingling  other  enjoyments  with  love,  by 
going  together  to  picnics  and  parties,  sleigh 
rides  and  mayings,   concerts,   and    lectures, 
marvellously  cements  the  affections. 
Love  Feeds  on  Love. 

Meet  in  your  most  attractive  habiliments 
of  mind  and  person.  French  ladies  will  see 
their  affianced  only  when  arrayed  in  their 
best  toilet.  Yet  mental  channs  vastly  sur- 
pass millinery.  Neither  can  render  your- 
selves too  lovely. 

Express  affectionate  fondness  in  your  visits 
and  letters ;  the  more  the  better,  so  that  you 
keep  it  a  sentiment,  not  debase  it  by  animal 
passion.  It  is  still  establishing  its  rootlets, 
like  young  corn,  instead  of  growing.  Allow 
no  amatory  excitement,  no  frenzied,  delirious 
intoxication  with  it;  for  its  violence,  like 
every  other,  must  react  only  to  exhaust  and 
paralyze  itself  by  its  own  excesses 

Affianced  young  man,  life  has  its  epochs, 
which  revolutionize  it  for  good  or  bad.  You 
are  now  in  one.  You  have  heretofore  affili- 
ated much  with  men;  fonned  habits  of 
smoking  or  chewing  tobacco ;  indulged  in 
late  suppers;  abused  yourself  in  various 
ways ;  perhaps  been  on  sprees.  Now  is  your 
time  to  take  a  new  departure  from  whatever 
is  evil  to  all  that  is  good  and  pure.  Break 
up  most  of  your  masculine  associations;  and 
affiliate  chiefly  with  your  affianced.  Be  out 
no  more  nights.  Let  your  new  responsibili- 
ties and  relations  brace  you  up  against  their 
temptations ;  and  if  these  are  not  sufficient, 
your  prospective  spouse  will  help.  No  other 
aid  in  resisting  temptation  and  inspiring  to 
good  equals  tliat  of  a  loving,  loved  woman 

Break  off  from  your  cronyisms,  clubs,  so- 
cieties, all  engagements  except  such  as  mean 
imperative,  cold-blooded  business.  Your  new 
ties  furnish  an  excellent  excuse.     All  youj 
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spare  time  and  small  change  are  wanted  for 
her.  To  give  to  bad  habits  the  time  and 
money  due  to  her  and  setting  up  in  life,  is 
outrageous.  Bend  everything  to  your  new 
relations,  them  to  nothing.  Now's  }our 
time  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  turn  all 
the  angles,  corners,  and  right-about  faces 
needed. 

Affianced  maiden,  you  have  some  depart- 
ures to  take  and  corners  to.  turn.  Your  life 
has  till  now  been  frivolous,  but  has  now  be- 
come serious.  You  have  no  more  need  of 
toilet  fineries ;  for  "  your  market  is  made," 
and  you  have  work  on  hand  far  more  im- 
portant, namely,  fitting  yourself  for  your 
new  duties.  Find  out  what  they  demand  of 
you,  and  set  right  about  making  a  premium 
wife  and  mother.  Both  begin  life  anew. 
Forgetting  the  past,  plant  and  sow  now  what 
you  would  gather  and  become  always. 

Woman  is  man's  choicest  treasure.  That 
is  the  most  precious  which  confers  the  most 
happiness.  She  is  adapted  to  render  him 
incomparably  happier  than  any  other  terres- 
trial possession.  He  can  enjoy  luscious 
peaches,  melting  pears,  crack  horses,  dollars, 
and  other  things  innumerable;  but  a  well- 
sexed  man  can  enjoy  woman  most  of  all. 
He  is  poor  indeed,  and  takes  little  pleasure 
in  this  life,  be  his  possessions  and  social 
position  what  they  may,  who  takes  no 
pleasure  with  her.  All  description  utterly 
fails  to  express  the  varied  and  exultant  en- 
joyments God  has  engrafted  into  a  right 
sexual  state.  Only  few  experiences  can 
attest  how  many  and  great,  from  infancy  to 
fleath,  and  throughout  eternity  itsel£     All 


God  could  do  He  has  done  to  render  et^h 
sex  superlatively  happy  in  the  other.  Of  all 
his  beautiful  and  perfect  works,  this  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  Of  all  his  be- 
nignant devices,  this  is  his  most  benign.  All 
the  divine  attributes,  all  human  happiness, 
converge  in  male  and  female  adaptations  to 
mutual  enjoyments. 

Each  is  correspondingly  precious  to  the 
other.  Man  should  prize  many  things,  yel 
woman  is  his  pearl  of  greatest  price.  He 
should  preserve,  cherish,  husband  many  life 
possessions,  but  woman  the  most.  He  has 
many  jewels  in  his  crown  of  glory,  but  she 
is  his  gem-jewel,  his  diadem.  What  mascu- 
line luxury  equals  making  women  in  gener- 
al, and  the  loved  one  in  particular,  happy? 

Beginning  and  conducting  courtship  as 
this  chapter  directs,  avoiding  the  errors  and 
following  the  directions  it  specifies,  will  just 
as  surely  render  all  superlatively  happy  as 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  Scan  their  sense. 
Do  they  not  expound  nature's  love-initiat- 
ing and  consummating  ordinances?  Are 
they  not  worthy  of  being  put  into  practice? 
Discordants,  can  you  not  trace  many  of  your 
antagonisms  and  miseries  to  their  ignorant 
violation?  Parents,  what  are  they  worth  to 
put  into  your  children's  hands,  to  forewarn 
them  against  carelessly,  ignorantly,  spoiling 
their  marriage?  Young  ladies,  what  are 
they  worth  to  you,  as  showing  you  how  to 
so  treat  your  admirers  as  to  gain  and  re- 
double their  heart's  devotion?  Young  men, 
what  are  these  warnings  and  teachings  worth 
to  you?  God  in  his  natural  laws  will  bless 
all  who  practice,  curse  all  who  violate  them- 
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FAMILY  is  a  great  affair.  As  a 
commodity,  a  production,  a  life- 
work,  an  achievement,  it  has  no 
peers.  Its  power  over  man  is  supreme. 
As  it  is,  so  is  all  else  human.  As  a 
"  speculation,"  a  "  venture,"  if  well  con- 
ducted, it  is  the  most  '■'■paying  entei-prise," 
yields  better  "  dividends,"  and  is  every  way 
more  "profitable"  than  any  other  "line  of 
business"  in  which  mortals  can  "invest." 
Those  who  possess  the  capital  should  procure 
a  "  round-trip  "  ticket  for  this  matrimonial 
excursion.  It  will  take  you  around  and 
through  the  world  in  better  style,  and  show 
you  finer  "  prospects  "  than  any  other. 

Of  all  the  achievements  man  can  accom- 
plish, all  the  works  he  can  do,  and  missions 
fulfil,  this  stands  first.  He  who  has  founded 
a  family  among  men  has  done  vastly  more 
than  he  who  has  founded  a  useful  manufac- 
tory, or  established  a  "commercial  house," 
or  amassed  great  wealth.  To  own  broad 
acres,  deeds,  corner  lots,  bonds,  is  something  ; 
but  you  childless  millionaires  are  "  poor 
critters,"  in  comparison  with  those  who  ov/n 
a  superb  family.  That  is  incomparably  the 
very  finest  piece  of  "property"  within 
human  reach.  He  who  "owns"  a  good 
wife,  she  who  "possesses"  a  good  husband, 
and  that  married  pair  who  have  a  "  clear 
title"  to  smart  and  rosy  little  ones,  with  a 
iomicile  and  necessaries  "thrown  in,"  may 
|ustly  be  prouder,  carry  their  heads  liii^her, 
and  "  feel  their  oats "  more  than  any  other 
Dccupants  of  this  wliole  earth,  cliikllcss 
kings  not  excepted.  To  establish  a  family, 
which  shall  float  along   down  the  stream  of 


time,  to  origin-ate  human  interests,  and  help 
to  create  human  histor}-,  exceeds  wearing 
childless  crowns.  What  realm  equals  the 
family  kingdom?  What  governor-grneral 
is  as  absolute  as  its  sovereign  head  ?  oi  what 
obedience  as  willing  or  complete,  because 
accorded  by  love?  Gardens  filled  with  roses 
are  beautiful,  and  rich  fruits  luscious,  yet 
paradise  "  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these" 
families. 

How  should  it  be  "  gotten-up,"  and  man- 
aged? One  poorly  conducted  is  a  pool 
affair.  W^isdom  in  nothing  is  as  much 
needed  or  as  all-important  as  in  starting  and 
regulating  a  family  "  enterprise." 

God  ordained  the  family,  and  therefore  its 
natural  laws,  and  thereby  a  family  science,  as 
much  as  a  mathematical,  or  any  other  ;  for 
which,  exultant  thanks  to  its  Author.  Obey- 
ing these  lav.s  renders  a  Jiappy  family  just  as 
sure  as  to-morrow's  sun  ;  because  both  are 
equally  indv.ced  1)\'  inflexible  causation. 
The  only  possible  cause  of  dcmcstlc  nnhap- 
piness  is  the  breacli  of  these  laws.  Those 
who  follow  them  need  have  no  r.iore  fear  of 
domestic  niihapplncss  than  that  the  sun  will 
turn  back^\ar(ls. 

Learning  how  is  tlie  first  step.  Novices 
should  be  careful  how  they  undertake  it,  just 
as  children  sTiould  not  play  carelessly  with 
sharp  tools  ;  and  all  should  learn  how  to  iist 
this  "instrument"  of  extreme  weal  or  woe 
before  they  begin  to  tamper  \\ith  it;  which 
is  ofien  quite  }"0ung. 

Where  can  men  learn  iio-u'  a  family  should 
be  founded  and  conducted?  Strange  that, 
whilst  every  other  department  of  science  has 
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been  explored,  family  science  remains  still 
enshrouded  in  Eg}'ptian  darkness.  Scholars, 
where  have  )-ou  been  groping,  that  )-ou  have 
not  discovered  this  field  of  human  research  ? 
Writers,  where  have  been  your  pens?  Cler- 
gymen, where  are  \-our  eyes  and  tongues 
that  you  thus  ignore  it? 


CHAUNCEY   M.  DEPEW. 

Strong,  compact  body ;  lareje  perceptive  faculties 
and  language;  fine  social  qualities,  oratorical  gifts 
and  business  capacities. 

Self-preparation  is  first,  just  as  preparing 
the  ground  is  the  first  step  towards  obtaining 
a  crop  ;  and  the  next,  selection  of  a  right 
sexual  mate;  and  this  chapter  has  for  its 
object  to  show  how  to  take  this  step  just 
right. 

Periodicity  is  a  universal  institute  of  Na- 
ture. It  controls  ever}'  function  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  governs  all  the  motions  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  with  all  the  functions  of  all 
that  lives.  Sun,  moon,  stars,  seasons,  days, 
and  nights  come  and  go  at  their  appointed 
periods.  There  is  a  natural  '•'•tiine  for  ever}'- 
thing  under  the  sun."  All  plants,  animals, 
and  human  beings  have  their  infancy,  adoles- 
cence, maturity,  decline,  and  death.     These 


periods  are  inherent,  and  inwrought  througl 
out  all  their  respective  functions.      There 
a  time  to  sow  and  reap,  be  born,  grow,  deca; 
and  die.     And  what  is  planted  or  done  in  i 
natural  season  prospers  far  better  than  out 

The  True  Time  to  Choose  and  Wed. 

Ivove  has  its  natural  period,  and  prospe] 
better  when  it  is  observed.  And  it  has  bi 
one  right  time,  which  is  exactly  right,  b( 
cause  appointed  by  Nature.  She  is  perfec 
so  are  all  her  works ;  her  love-works  inch 
ded.  To  a  complete  love,  this  observance  c 
her  natural  times  and  seasons  is  indispensc 
ble.  True,  though  one  may  make  an  excel 
lent  crop  of  cotton  or  corn,  even  if  plantC' 
out  of  time,  yet  how  much  better  that  sam 
crop  if  planted  when  Nature  ordains  ?  Then 
when  is  Nature's  best  time  for  planting  th 
seeds  of  love  ? 

*'  You  should  marry  at  once.  You'll  neec 
a  family  at  forty." 

''Fifty  will  be  in  season.  I  propose  t< 
marry  then." 

'1  That  will  be  like  planting  corn  in  Aua 
gust.  You  had  better  give  it  more  time  t<l 
grozv?'' 

The  sexual  function  matures  later  than 
the  digestive  or  muscular ;  because  its  earlie? 
development  would  be  useless,  yet  retard 
growth.  Boys  and  girls  like  each  othes 
some,  but  how  much  stronger  is  appetite  thai 
love,  and  love  years  after  than  at  puberty  • 
The  sexuality  slumbers  on  till  quickened  b^ 
pubert}^,  which  re-increases  it  till  eighteen  o3 
twenty,  when  the  body  is  well  grown  ano 
consolidated;  bones  become  dense,  and  thei: 
gristly  joints  hardened  up ;  muscles  full 
sized  and  tort ;  and  mental  faculties  fully  es 
tablished.  Love  now  begins  to  assert  so\i 
ereign  control.  No  puppy  love,  no  "juve 
nile  and  tender"  fanc}-,  but  a  deep,  strong, 
all-controlling  and  mature  affection  inspire! 
and  electrifies  the  whole  being,  and  furnisha 
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Hnd  inhabits  the  human  structure,   taking 
that  helm  which  governs  every  part 

Old  Boys  and  Girls. 

Precocity  is  an  American  misfortune. 
Wrong  physical  habits,  tea,  coffee,  condi- 
ments, tobacco,  want  of  exercise,  our  hot- 
house school  system,  alcoholic  stimulants, 
etc.,  make  mere  boys  and  girls  petit  men  and 
women,  and  prematurely  light  and  fan  the 
fires  of  sexual  excitement.  Our  boys  must 
become  young  gentlemen  almost  as  soon  as 
they  cease  to  be  babies ;  must  hurry  into 
and  through  college ;  smoke,  chew,  drink, 
swear,  carouse,  before  puberty ;  have  a  love 
affair,  and  practice  all  the  vices  while  yet 
mere  boys;  make  and  lose  a  fortune  during 
their  teens  ;  and  know  more  evil  at  thirteen 
than  their  fathers  did  at  thirty  ;  and  therefore 
blight  before  twenty.  This  renders  their 
love-appetite  violent  yet  dainty,  so  that 
straws  turn  it.  Soon  after  it  begins  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  love  it  fancies  its  lover  neg- 
lectful, or  partial  to  another,  which  a  hearty 
love  would  never  have  noticed. 

Previous  starvation  also  often  induces  both 
sudden  and  premature  love.  If  bo)'S  were 
duly  loved  and  fondled  by  mother  and  aunt, 
and  girls  similarly  by  father  and  uncles,  and 
if  this  faculty  were  duly  cultivated  in  lads, 
lasses,  and  young  folks,  this,  its  partial  exer- 
cise, would  so  far  satisfy  it  in  the  bud  as  to 
hold  back  love  proper  a  year  or  two  longer, 
and  mitigate  its  violence  ;  whereas  its  juve- 
nile suppression  renders  it  so  ravenous  that 
it  greedily  devours  whatever  food  is  offered. 
Elders,  consider  this  point,  and  compare  it 
with  your  experience. 

By  all  means  let  girls  be  girls  till  Nature 
makes  them  women.  Girlhood  is  quite  as 
essentially  antecedent  to  womanhood  as  is 
the  growth  of  fruits  to  their  ripening.  A 
girl's  weak,  becauce  immature,  love  is  easily 
reversed,  which  a   riper    would  surmount. 


Those  very  elements  of  discord  which  dis- 
gust her  at  sixteen,  might  be  tolerated,  per- 
haps enjoyed,  by  the  ripened  instincts  ol 
twenty.  She  is  less  in  danger  of  contract- 
ing ailments  by  a  marriage  at  twenty  than 
before  eighteen ;  besides  being  much  less 
shy,  modest,  and  bashful.     A  right  selection 


AMELIA  RIVES  CHANLER 
Nervous,  intellectual  temperament  ;  brilliant  mind, 
predominating  over  body  ;  lacking  in  physical  breadth 
and  robustness. 

requires  a  fully  matured  love  intuition  and 
judgment  A  thoughtless  fancy  is  one  great 
cause  of  ill-assorted  marriages.  Many  dis- 
appointed in  marriage  might  say  : 

*'  I  might  have  known  better  if  I  had 
thought.  What  now  is  so  obnoxious  was 
plain  then,  only  that  I  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider." 

Love  Fancies  and  Whims. 

Intellect  should  govern  ever\-  life  move- 
ment, and  especially  marriage.  This  step  is 
too  eventful  to  be  taken  by  giddy  youth. 
Females  just  begin  to  come  to  their  senses 
at  sixteen,  and  males  about  eighteen,  some 
sooner,  according  as  they  ripen  earlier  or 
later,  yet  it  then  requires  a  }-ear  or  two  for 
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both  the  love  instinct  and  judgment  to  be- 
come sufficiently  matured  to  consummate  this 
eventful  choice.  The  more  so  since  earlier 
fancies  change.  One  who  might  exactly 
suit  at  sixteen,  might  not  at  twenty  ;  but 
one  who  is  all  right  at  twenty,  will  please 
always ;  because  the  love  basis  is  now  fully 
established  for  life  ;  which  is  rarely  the  case 
before  seventeen. 

Looking  for  an  object,  will  enable  you  to 
hold  )-our  love  in  check  for  years,  if  neces- 
sary, till  you  find  a  congenial  spirit ;  while 
not  looking,  endangers  a  sudden,  if  not  sense- 
less, love.  Then,  O  youth  !  hold  it  back  till 
eighteen,  but  put  your  house  in  order  before 
twent\'-two,  and  hospitably  welcome  this 
love-guest  as  your  most  important  life  visi- 
tant, when  it  knocks  at  the  door  of  your 
affections.  Be  mated  before  twenty-four  at 
"furthest,  and  then  marry  when  you  like. 
Mature  Parents  and  Fine  Children. 

Nature's  mating  end,  offspring,  determines 
its  true  period.  Parental  immaturity  causes 
progenal  weakliness.  Nature  will  not  let 
juveniles  or  seniles  procreate,  but  reserves 
parentage  only  for  life's  meridian,  or  after 
maturity,  but  before  decline.  "  The  young- 
est children  are  the  smartest "  is  a  universal 
proverb;  obviously  because  the  animal  must 
precede  the  mental  in  formation  and  decline. 
Man's  intellectual  and  moral  departments 
both  develop  and  decline  after  the  animal  ; 
so  that  children  born  during-  the  younger  or 
animal  period  are  relatively  the  more  impul- 
sive and  impassioned  than  those  of  the  same 
parents  born  later,  under  the  parental  intel- 
lectual and  moral  regimen.  Yet  when  pa- 
lental  health  is  declining,  especially  the 
mother's,  the  eldest  are  the  smartest.  The 
reason  is  apparent 

The  following  facts  are  instructive : 
Franklin  was  the  youngest  child  of  the 
youngest   child  for  five  successive   genera- 


tions, and  on  his  mother's  side,  from  whom, 
more  than  from  his  father,  he  inherited  his 
talents.  He  was  the  fifteenth  child  of  hig 
father  and  eighth  of  his  mother. 

Ben.  Johnson  was  born  when  his  fathei 
was  70,  and  mother  42. 

Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  were  each  the 
youngest  child  of  their  families. 

Daniel  Webster  was  the  youngest  by  a 
second  marriage. 

Lord  Bacon  was  the  youngest  by  a  second 
marriage,  born  when  his  father  was  50  and 
mother  32. 

Benjamin  West  was  the  tenth  child  of  his 
parents. 

Washington's  mother  was  28  at  his  birth, 
and  father  much  older,  and  Thomas  Camp- 
bell's father  over  70  at  his  birth. 

Sir  William  Jones's  father  was  66  when 
this  intellectual  prodigy  first  saw  the  light 

Doddridge  was  the  twentieth  child,  by 
one  father  and  mother,  and  his  mother's 
mother  was  veiy  young  when  her  father 
died,  aged  62,  which  would  make  his  grand- 
father above  50  when  his  mother  was  bom. 
His  father  was  at  least  ^3  when  his  son  was 
bom. 

Judge  Stor}''s  mother  was  about  44  at  his 
birth. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  youngest 
son  by  a  second  marriage. 

Baron  Cuvier's  father  was  50  at  his  mar- 
riage, and  of  course  still  older  at  the  birth  of 
his  illustrious  son. 

All  histor}'  abounds  in  similar  facts.  The 
Bible  is  especially  laden  with  them.  The 
father  of  Abraham  was  70,  of  Isaac  100,  and 
mother  90 ;  and  of  Jacob,  Joseph,  David, 
and  a  host  of  others,  old  people  when  these 
respective  worthies  were  bom.  These  facts 
are  only  samples.  Nor  are  there  any  excep- 
tions. Where  is  the  distinguished  man,  born 
before  both  his  parents  had  arrived  at  full 
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)  /latiirity  ?    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  him. 
The  widest  investigation  proves  that  the 
» uder  the  parents  the  more  moral  and  intel- 
lectual the  offspring. 

The  legal  ages  for  contracting  marriages 
in  different  European  nations  are  as  follows, 
the  first  number  of  each  for  males,  and  sec- 
ond females  :  Austria  and  Hungary,  Catho- 
lics, 14,  12 ;  Protestants,  18,  16.  Russia, 
18,  16.  Italy,  18,  15.  Prussia,  18,  14 ;  till 
lately,  20,  16.  France  and  Belgium,  18,  15. 
Gieece,  14,  13;  are  proposing  to  enact  15, 
tz^  Spain,  14,  12.  Portugal,  14,  12;  but 
iip  to  21  they  must  get  parental  consent. 
Switzerland,  some  cantons,  20,  17;  others 
lown  to  14,  12  ;  but  in  Geneva  parental  con- 
;)ent  is  necessary  up  to  25. 

Females  can  marry  about  two  years  the 
younger. 

The  Female  Determines  the  True  Period. 

Males  should  be  from  two  to  four  years 
the  elder,  because  they  ripen  later,  and  retain 
parental  capacity  longest ;  and  because  a 
woman,  to  love  fully,  must  look  up  to  her 
idol.  Then,  when  is  she  prepared?  Though 
she  can  conceive  soon  after  puberty,  yet  to 
fully  fit  her  rapidly-growing  female  organism 
for  so  great  a  work  as  maternity,  "  takes 
time." 

Till  she  nearly  completes  her  growth  she 
requires  a  great  amount  of  both  organic  ma- 
terial and  vital  force  for  home  consumption ; 
so  that  as  great  a  drain  as  offspring  necessi- 
tates would  break  down  her  constitution  be- 
fore it  became  consolidated.  The  children 
of  too  young  a  mother  must  needs  be  poorly 
constituted;  besides  exhausting  her.  City 
girls  mature  earlier  than  countr\',  and  south- 
ern than  northern,  and  excitable  than 
phlegmatic. 

Nineteen  is  about  the  average  for  mating 
in  females,  and  twenty-one  in  males. 

Yet  the  number  of  years  is  less  material 


than  maturity.  Some,  like  the  Juneating', 
ripen  early,  while  others  do  not  become 
men  or  women  till  nearly  twenty  ;  yet,  like 
the  winter-apple,  keep  the  longer.  Hence, 
many  a  woman  is  neglected  because  on  the 
wrong  side  of  thirty,  though  younger  in 
constitution  than  others  at  twenty,  and  will 
continue  to  manifest  all  the  elements  of  the 
woman  long  after  the  "Early  Annes"  have 
become  superannuated. 

Nature's  Time  for  jviatiug. 

Nature  may  wait,  if  all  her  laws  were 
fully  observed,  till  twenty-three  in  a  woman, 
and  twenty-four  in  a  man,  but  no  longer. 
In  all  who  wait  longer,  gender  and  love  be- 
come weakened  and  averted  by  starvation, 
or  demoralized  by  its  taking  on  its  animal 
phase.  Nature  is  a  great  economist;  and 
provides  that  no  time  be  lost  As  every 
plant,  tree,  animal  has  its  reproductive 
period,  so  has  man.  Hence,  just  as  fast  as 
she  matures  any  of  her  productions,  she  sets 
them  to  executing  her  greatest  work,  repro* 
duction,  commands  all  to  "  multiply,"  and 
obliges  them  to  obey.  Young  man  and 
woman,  you  neglect  her  work  only  at  your 
cost  You  both  forego  her  reward  of  labor, 
and  incur  her  penalties  of  inertia.  Then 
form  your  love  alliance  just  as  soon  as  you 
find  yourself  fully,  fairly  matured. 

You  say,  "  This  leaves  the  mating  period 
undetermined,  practically,  though  it  em- 
bodies its  governing  principles.  Does  any 
law  tell  each  particular  person  at  just  what 
precise  age  he  or  she  should  marr^-  ?  " 

All  instincts  proclaim  destinies.  As  na- 
tural hunger  decides  when  we  should  eat, 
and  thus  of  sleep,  warmth,  etc.  ;  so  love  tells 
each  one  just  when  he  or  she  should  mate 
and  marr}^  by  its  own  intuitive  monitions. 
Behold  Cupid  mantling  the  cheeks  of  that 
well-sexed  maiden  thoroughly  enamored 
with  the  most  glowing  blushes ;  flashing  love 
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from  every  glance  of  her  eyes,  bursting  forth 
in  ever}'  movement  of  her  quivering  lips, 
■warbling  in  inexpressibly  soft,  tender,  touch- 
ing tones  and  accents,  and  immeasurably  en- 
hancing every  excellence  she  possesses. 
How  completely  fascinated  and  bewitched 
it  renders  her  and  her  lover.  Wherever  she 
goes,  or  whatever  she  does,  she  thinks  only 
aad  ever  of  her  idol. 

The  Liove  Fever. 

By  all  this  instinctive  love  fervor  and 
power,  does  God,  in  her  nature,  command 
her  to  fulfil  it  in  marriage,  to  which  alone 
it  gravitates  and  is  adapted.  By  this  "  de- 
sire "  God  commands  her  to  marry  then. 

After  twenty  the  female  organism  manu- 
factures a  large  surplus  of  organic  material, 
and  unless  she  marries  and  bears,  sexual  star- 
vation or  else  inflammation  inevitably  super- 
venes. She  may  find  partial  salvation  in 
loving  without  marriage  or  maternity  ;  but 
feeds  this  element  only  on  husks,  in  place  of 
the  bread  and  fruits  of  love.  Nature  com- 
mands woman  to  live  for  her  husband  and 
children,  and  she  who  disobeys  induces  pen- 
alties she  cannot  afford  to  incur.  Her  mating 
period  is  infinitely  precious.  By  all  means 
let  her  make  love-hay  while  her  love-sun 
shines  and  bloom  lasts.  The  younger  they 
are  the  longer  they  may  court  whilst  love 
ripens  ;  but  the  more  mature  it  is  the  sooner 
they  should  marr}\ 

Up  to  twenty-two,  those  who  propose  mar- 
riage should  be  about  the  same  age ;  yet  a 
difference  of  fifteen  years,  after  the  youngest 
is  twenty-five,  need  not  prevent  a  marriage, 
when,  everything  else  is  favorable.  But  a 
man  of  forty-five  may  marry  a  woman  of 
twenty-six  or  upwards  much  more  safely 
Jian  one  of  thirty  a  girl  below  twenty  ;  for 
her  natural  coyness  requires  more  delicate 
treatment  than  his  abruptness  is  likely  to 
tiestow.     He  is  apt  to  err  fundamentally  by 


precipitancy,  presupposing  that  her  mental 
sexuality  is  as  mature  as  his  owDo  Though 
a  man  upwards  of  forty  must  not  marry  one 
below  twenty-two,  yet  a  man  of  fifty  may 
venture  to  marry  a  woman  of  twenty-five,  if 
he  is  hale  and  descended  from  a  long-lived 
ancestry.  Still  no  girl  under  twenty  should 
ever  marry  any  man  over  twenty-six. 
Differences  of  Age. 

The  love  of  an  elderly  man  for  a  girl  is 
more  parental  than  conjugal ;  while  hers  for 
him  is  like  that  of  a  daughter  for  a  father, 
rather  than  wife  for  husband.  He  loves  her 
as  a  pet,  and  therefore  his  inferior,  instead 
of  as  a  woman ;  and  is  compelled  to  look 
down  upon  her  as  inexperienced,  below  him 
in  judgment,  too  often  impulsive  and  un- 
wise ;  which  obliges  him  to  make  too  many 
allowances  to  be  compatible  with  a  genuine 
union.  And  she  is  compelled  to  look  up  to  him 
more  as  one  to  be  reverenced,  perhaps  feared, 
and  as  more  good  and  wise  than  companion- 
able. Their  ideas  and  feelings  must  neces- 
sarily be  dissimilar.  He  may  indeed  pet, 
flatter,  and  indulge  her  as  he  would  a  grown 
daughter,  and  appreciate  her  artless  inno- 
cence and  girlish  light-heartedness ;  yet  all 
this  is  not  genuine  masculine  and  feminine 
love  ;  nor  can  she  exert  over  him  the  influ- 
ence every  man  requires  from  his  wife. 

Besides  a  gray-headed  husband's  gallanting 
a  girlish  wife  is  incongruous.  Her  assum- 
ing that  juvenile  gayety  so  natural  to  youth, 
while  he  is  as  dignified  and  high-toned  as 
becomes  all  elderly  gentlemen,  is  a  little 
like  uniting  Fall  with  Spring. 

All  girls  should  laugh,  play,  be  juvenile, 
and  mingle  in  young  society,  and  an  elderly 
husband  might  not  want  to  go  to  as  many 
parties  as  his  girl-wife.  Of  course  she  must 
stifle  her  love  of  company,  or  else  be  escorted 
by  a  younger,  perhaps  therefore  more  sym- 
pathizing beau,  who  must  play  the  agreeable, 
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whisper  pleasant  things,  perhaps  ex- 
pressions of  love,  in  her  willing  ear,  while 
she  prefers  the  young  beau,  and  is  quite 
liable  to  love  her  husband  rather  as  a  father, 
yet  another  as  a  lover.  At  least  those 
elderly  men  who  marry  girls  must  keep  only 
half  an  eye  half  open,  and  see  little  even 
with  that.  Not  that  their  young  consorts 
are  faithless,  but  that  they  are  exposed  to 
temptation. 

A  young  woman  deficient  in  amativeness 
naturally  gravitates  towards  elderly  men  ; 
because  their  greater  age  has  put  theirs  on 
about  the  same  plane  \^'ith  hers.  Such  girls, 
therefore,  greatly  prefer  men  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  their  seniors.  In  such  cases  her 
preferences  may  be  safely  trusted. 

Seventeen  and  Forty-two. 

But  a  youngish  woman  had  far  better  marry 
an  elderly  man,  who  is  otherwise  acceptable, 
than  not  to  marry  at  all.  If  she  is  satisfied, 
he  should  not  object.  Still,  she  must  look 
one  of  these  alternatives  fairly  in  the  face 
• — either  to  impart  to  him  of  her  own  life 
stamina  to  sustain  him  longer  than  he 
could  otherwise  live,  while  she  dies  sooner  ; 
or  see  him  die  before  her,  only  to  break  her 
heart  in  case  a  genuine  love  exists,  or  else  be 
obliged  to  transfer  it  to  another  ;  from  either 
of  which  she  may  well  pray  to  be  delivered. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  girls 
may  marry  seniors.  One  of  seventeen  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  her  teacher  of  forty- 
two.  Repelled  by  her  cold,  stern  father,  and 
denied  the  society  of  young  men,  her  innate 
love  being  strong,  it  must  of  course  perish 
or  else  find  some  object.  Her  teacher,  an 
excellent  man,  without  one  thought  of 
thereby  eliciting  her  love,  nor  would  he  if 
her  father  had  been  affectionate  to  her,  kindly 
aided  her  in  her  studies,  especially  arithme- 
tic, which  masculine  kindness,  to  which  she 
jvas  unused,  called  forth  her  love  for  him,  on 


whom  it  fastened  with  perfect  desperation. 
To  all  such  the  advice  should  be:  "The 
main  objection  to  your  marriage  lies  on  her 
side.  But  to  break  her  heart  by  preventing 
it,  will  do  her  far  more  injury  than  marrying 
her  senior ;  therefore  marry."  But  these  are 
isolated  cases. 

Better  older  men  marry  young  women, 
than  young  men  elderly  women ;  because 
paternity  continues  later  in  life  than  mater- 
nity. Circumstances  may  justify  the  mar- 
riage of  a  young  man  to  an  elderly  woman. 
A  wild,  injudicious,  imprudent  youth  of 
twenty-two,  who  needed  the  influence  of  a 
mother  united  with  that  of  a  wife,  married 
and  lived  happily  with  a  widow  of  thirty- 
six,  and  found  in  her  maternal  with  conju- 
gal affections.  An  elderly  woman, .  posses- 
sing superior  natural  excellences,  may  com- 
pensate for  her  age  by  her  superiority ;  but  for 
a  young  man  to  marry  an  elderly  woman's 
wealth,  and  long  for  her  death  that  he  may 
enjoy  her  money,  "caps  the  climax"  of 
"  total  depravity."  Still,  an  artful  woman, 
who  knows  just  how  to  play  on  the  amatory 
feelings  of  a  young  man,  may  so  ingratiate 
herself  into  his  affections  that,  as  with  the 
girl  just  mentioned,  their  marriage  is  best 
for  him. 

The  determining  question  is,  can  a  right 
love  be  established  between  them  ? 
Your  Choice  will  Make  or  Unmake  You. 

All  must  choose,  while  passing  through 
life,  in  many  and  important  cases,  between 
right  ways  and  wrong ;  paths  leading  to  hap- 
piness and  misery,  honor  and  shame,  virtue 
and  vice,  and  their  consequences ;  yet  of  all 
the  decisions  man  can  ever  make,  that  re- 
specting conjugal  cojnpanivnship  is  the  most 
important,  because  the  most  eventful  for 
prosperity  and  adversity,  weal  and  woe,  vir- 
tue and  vice,  in  this  world  and  the  next  By 
all  the  power  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  state  of 
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love,  by  the  very  heart's  core  of  life  itself, 
and  all  its  interests,  is  it  important  that  we 
select  just  its  very  best  possible  object  as  re- 
gards general  character,  and  special  adapta- 
tion to  ourselves.  We  should  select  acquain- 
tances wisely,  since  their  aggregate  influence 
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Motive,  mental  temperament ;  ^-outhful  disposition, 
joined  with  emotional  nature  ;  well-known  "  Southern 
orator." 

is  great ;  business  partners  more  so ;  and 
intipiate  heart-friends  still  more,  because  all 
affect  our  entire  future  ;  yet  the  effects  of  all 
combined  are  utterly  insignificant  when 
compared  with  those  of  our  conjugal  partner. 
Nature's  externals  always  correspond  with 
her  internals.  Genuine  beauty  signifies  ex- 
cellence in  fruits,  animals,  and  woman,  and 
of  course  companionship,  including  a  fine- 
grained organism,  as  well  as  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence.  Yet prettiness and  "fancy 
touches,"  often  mistaken  for  beauty,  are 
"  only  skin  deep,"  and  of  little  practical  ac- 
count. Such  usually  make  plainer  women 
than  plain  girls  do.  The  practical  question 
is,  how  will  she  look  after  she  has  been  a 
mother,  and  perhaps  become  thin  and  pale  ? 


iVIarriage  is  for  life,  while  mere  prettiness 
soon  fades. 

But  homely  women,  though  ever  so  good, 
kind,  loving,  industrious,  and  much  more, 
have  some  imperfection,  or  lack  some  female 
attributes ;  while  those  who  have  any  objec- 
tionable feature  will  generally  have  some 
objectionable  trait.  Still  beauties,  again, 
will  do  for  flirtation  with  fops. 

The  Stylish  Womaiio 

Style  is  desirable,  if  well  sustained,  and 
does  not  degenerate  into  ostentation.  Does 
she  appear  well  in  company?  Can  you  in- 
troduce her  proudly  to  your  old  comrades  as 
your  beau-ideal?  A  pleasing,  "taking," 
attractive  address  which  combines  grace 
with  elegance,  and  charms  while  it  sways,  is 
a  great  recommendation.  Not  that  we  at- 
tempt to  analyze  good  manners,  but  only 
call  attention  to  them  as  very  expressive  of 
character;  yet  affected  artificiality,  a  con- 
strained aping  of  gentility,  indicates  a  make- 
believe  outside  appearance,  and  want  of 
genuineness ;  while  a  natural,  unaflfected  sim- 
plicity in  walk,  speech,  and  manners  betokens 
a  truthfulness  to  nature  every  way  desirable. 

Dandyism,  foppery,  broadcloth,  ladies,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  true  manliness  of 
manner,  though  perhaps  eclipsed  by  bashful- 
ness  or  awkwardness.  Has  he  the  rudiments 
of  a  good  address?  Not,  is  he,  but  can  he 
become.,  polished  ?  Often  internal  coarseness 
assumes  a  sugar-coated,  genteel  impudence 
which  provokes  laughter,  and  passes  off  for 
the  moment,  yet  discloses  long  ears.  Look 
below  the  surface.  Women  generally  over- 
rate forward,  but  greatly  underrate  diffident 
young  men.  Undue  forwardness  discloses  a 
familiarity  which  springs,  if  not  from  con- 
tempt of  the  sex,  at  least  a  want  of  due 
respect  for  it;  while  awkwardness  often 
originates  in  that  exalted  worship  of  it 
which  is  indispensable  in  a  husband. 
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The  expression  of  talents  and  worth  stands 
second  only  to  their  possession.  Conversa- 
tional, speaking,  and  writing  talent  can 
hardly  be  overrated,  yet  is  almost  wholly 
overlooked.  Its  manifestation,  in  whichever 
form,  justly  challenges  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  past  and  present,  savage  and  civilized, 
learned  and  illiterate  ;  yet  wherein  does  con- 
versational eloquence  differ  from  forensic, 
except  in  the  number  of  its  listeners?  Is  it 
not  as  admirable  in  the  cottage  as  on  the 
rostrum?  Hence,  what  are  his  talents  for 
expressing  himself?  what  of  her  conversa- 
tional powers?  are  paramount  questions, 
and  the  answers  most  significant 
Artificial  Ninuies. 

If  a  plain  girl's  ideas  flow  readily,  and  she 
clothes  them  in  appropriate  and  beautiful 
language,  this  gift  recommends  her  more 
than  all  the  b^^arding-school  artificialities 
and  millinery  she  can  exhibit.  Does  she 
warm  up  with  her  subject,  and  impart  to  it 
a  glow,  an  interest,  which  delights  and  in- 
spires? Does  she  choose  words  which  ex- 
press her  precise  meaning,  and  begin  her 
sentences  at  the  right  end;  or  does  she 
bungle  both?  Is  she  grammatical ;  or  does 
she  murder  the  "King's  English?"  Not, 
"Can  she  speak  French,"  but  can  she  talk 
elegantly  ?  It  matters  little  whether  she  has 
studied  grammar,  for  natural  conversational 
talent  will  evince  itself  irrespective  of  edu- 
cational aids,  which  of  course  help.  Does 
she  spoil  a  good  story  by  telling  it  badly,  or 
so  tell  every  one  as  to  make  its  point  of  ap- 
plication emphatic?  Is  she  suggestive  ?  Does 
she  make  you  think  and y^^/ as  she  converses? 

Many  object  to  long  female  tongues,  as 

given  to   scandal ;    whereas,    whether    one 

talks  well  or  ill  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 

with  backbiting.     Scandal  is  consequent  on 

a  malevolent  spirit,  not  on  a  "long  tongue." 

One  may  say  a  little,  but  misrepresent  that ; 
0 


or  talk  much,  yet  give  a  true  version. 
Neglect  those  girls  who,  looking  through 
inverted  glasses,  always  represent  things  as 
worse  than  they  really  are;  but  patronize 
pleased  and  hopeful  ones  who  paint  what- 
ever they  attempt  to  say  or  do  in  beautiful, 
handsome  colors,  and  regard  things  fevor* 
ably. 

Sound  Morals  in  Married  Life, 

A  high  moral  tone,  along  with  uncom- 
promising integrity,  is  pre-eminently  de- 
manded in  the  conjugal  relations.  Nothing 
whatever  averts  love  as  soon  as  this  defici- 
ency. Love  must  have  unlimited  amfidence^ 
or  perish.  Moral  principle  naturally  elicits 
affection,  while  trickery  and  all  wrong- 
doings are  fatal  to  it 

Worst  of  all,  this  deficit  transmits  itself  to 
those  dear  children  on  whom  you  are  to  dote. 
To  see  them  grow  up  comparatively  regard- 
less of  the  right,  unrestrained  from  wiong- 
doing  by  a  high  sense  of  dut\',  and  irrespon- 
sive to  conscientious  appeals,  is  indeed  mOst 
agonizing ;  and  by  all  means  to  be  prevented 
by  marrying  only  those  endowed  with  large 
conscience. 

A  naturally  good  temper,  or  a  pleas- 
ant spirit  versus  a  cross-grained,  petulant, 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  makes  a  world 
of  diSerence  whether  a  conjugal  companion 
construes  everything  in  the  worst  light  or  in 
the  best ;  takes  things  adversely  and  frets  over 
them,  or  smooths  and  makes  the  best  of 
them ;  is  always  in  a  fluster  and  bustle,  or 
quiet  and  even-tempered ;  uniformly  patient, 
or  perpetually  scolding ;  repelling,  or  attract- 
ing ;  irritating,  or  calming ;  rough,  or  gentle ; 
spitefal,  or  soft;  continually  creating  dis- 
turbances, or  making  peace;  resentful,  or 
forgiving ;  overbearing,  or  forbearing ;  wait- 
ing on,  or  requiring  to  be  waited  on ;  claim- 
ing the  best  for  self,  or  giving  it  to  others ; 
sending  off  this  brother  with  a  box  on  the 
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ear,  and  that  with  a  spiteful  push  "Then  do 
as  I  bid  you,"  or  askin!^  hem  pleasantly  for 
favors.      Let  scolds  alone. 

Marrying-  Relations. 

Consanguineous  marriages  deteriorate  their 
issue.  This  observation  is  almost  universal, 
through  all  ages  and  nations.  Christianit\-, 
almost  from  its  origin,  has  interdicted  incest. 
A  question  thus  practically  important  de- 
serves a  scientific  solution. 

The  marriage  of  first  cousins  among  the 
isolated  valle^-s  of  Switzerland,  one  genera- 
tion after  another,  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  in  these  cantons  dwarfness,  cretinism, 
idiocy,  are  disgustingly  prevalent. 

In  France,  such  marriages  average  two  per 
cent.,  but  the  issue  of  dwarf  mutes  by  such 
marriages,  averages  twenty-eight  per  cent. ; 
and  occurs  the  oftener  the  nearer  the  parental 
relationship. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe's  report  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  says  :  "  One  twentieth  of  the 
idiots  were  children  of  cousins,  while  their 
marriage  is  in  no  such  proportion,  and  all 
other  defects  are  in  like  proportion.  Seven- 
teen such  marriages  produced  ninety-five 
children,  of  which  forty-four  are  idiots,  and 
twelve  more  puny,  or  nearly  two-thirds  in 
all." 

Dr.  J.  G.  Spurzheim  says:  "Scarcely one 
among  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  who 
have  married  in  and  in  for  generations,  can 
write  a  page  of  consecutive  sound  sense  on 
any  scientific,  or  literary,  or  moral  subject." 

Says  Dr.  Caldwell :  "One  cause  of  human 
deterioration  is  family  marriages.  It  has 
almost  extinguished  most  of  the  royal  fami- 
lies of  Europe,  though  at  first  they  were  the 
notables  of  the  land  for  physical  strength, 
and  force  of  mind  and  character." 

An  eminent  English  physician.  Dr.  Bux- 
ton, says  :  "  From  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  of 
our  deaf  mutes  are  children  of  cousins.     In 


170  consanguineous  marriages  were  26^ 
deaf  or  dumb  children,  and  seven  in  one 
family." 

Moses  condemns  blood  marriages  even 
though  he  thereby  practically  censures  his 
national  patriarchs;  doubtless  because  oi 
their  palpably  deteriorating  effects. 

The  Koran,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Moham 
medans,  says:  "  Ye  are  forbidden  to  marry 
}-onr  mothers,  and  your  daughters,  and  youi 
sisters,  and  your  aunts,  and  your  cousins,  and 
your  foster-sisters,  and  your  wives'  mothers." 

About  ten  per  cent,  of  the  idiocy  in  Scot- 
land is  caused  by  consanguineous  marriages. 
Perini.s-sible  Cases. 

Some  authors  maintain  that  such  marriages 
do  not  degenerate  offspring,  and  cite  "  breed- 
ing in  and  in"  in  proof.  Occasionally  the 
children  of  cousins  do  indeed  manifest  supe- 
rior vigor  and  talents.  How  can  these  seem=- 
ingly  contradictory  facts  be  explained  ? 

Thus :  resemblance  to  the  related  parentage 
deteriorates  offspring ;  while  two  cousins 
who  do  noi  resemble  each  other,  that  is,  who 
inherit  mainly  from  those  ancestors  through 
which  they  are  7ioi  related,  may  marry  with 
comparative  assurance  that  their  ofifspring 
will  be  normal. 

A  strong  love  between  two  cousins  is 
good  evidence  that  they  are  adapted  to  each 
other  in  parentage.  Yet  there  are  plenty  of 
others  quite  as  lovable  as  cousins,  and  the 
mere  risk  of  impairing  offspring  is  fearful. 

Some  one  staminate  constituent — that 
which  is  to  all  what  foundation  is  to  super- 
structure, spinal  column  to  physical  frame, 
oxygen  to  air,  head  to  body,  and  sun  to  solar 
system,  must  govern  marriage,  as  it  does 
everything  else.     What  is  it  ? 

Sexuality,  normal  and  abundant,  alone 
creates  whatever  is  manly  and  womanly ; 
attracts  and  is  attracted,  loves  and  awakens 
love,  inspirits  and  is  inspirited,  fuses  and  is 
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fused,  moulds  and  is  moulded,  and  both  con- 
fers life  and  predetermines  its  amount.  All 
other  conjugal  prerequisites  sink  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  this,  because 
it  is  the  summary  and  embodiment  of  all ; 
that  which  is  to  all  what  lime  is  to  mortar, 
or  tendon  to  muscle.  The  answer  to  the 
questions,  "  How  much  mental  and  physical 
mankoodhas  this  beau  as  compared  with  that  ? 
how  much  of  a  female  is  this  woman  as 
compared  with  that?"  should  mainly  deter- 
mine the  choice.  "  Which  is  the  most  mag- 
netic, and  capable  of  the  deepest,  completest 
devotion,  will  inspire  the  most  love  in  me, 
and  call  out  my  manl-y  affections  and  attri- 
butes ?  "  is  a  man's  great  practical  inquiry  ; 
while  a  woman's  should  be,  "Which  is 
truest  to  masculine  nature,  and  will  bestow 
the  most  on  me?"  not  which  is  the  most 
polite  or  spruce? 

Manly  Men  and  Womanly  Women. 

These  are  plain  questions,  but  they  go  to 
the  very  core  and  root  of  this  whole  matter. 
Gender  is  the  •  base  and  measure  of  both 
companionship  and  parentage.  Those  who 
have  this,  have  "  the  one  thing  needful"  in 
marriage ;  those  who  lack  this,  lack  all. 
By  its  means,  all  other  differences  can  readily 
be  adjusted,  though  unadjustable  without  it 
Those  in  whom  this  staminate  condition  is 
"all  right,"  however  dissimilar  in  other 
respects,  can  live  happily  together  though 
full  of  faults ;  yet  those  who  lack  this  are 
unmarriageable,  though  possessed  of  every 
other  excellence. 

Its  mere  amount  is  by  no  means  all,  for 
its  normal  state  is  also  important.  Better 
its  abundance,  though  perverted,  than  defi- 
ciency, though  normal ;  because  it  is  far 
more  easily  sacrificed  than  reincreased ;  yet 
how  infinitely  better  that  it  be  both  hearty 
and  pure !  A  knowing  companion  can 
always  easily  reform  it  in  the  other.     How 


important  that  each  knows  how  to  correw.;^ 
its  wrong  action  in  the  other,  and  just  how 
to  manage  the  other  by  its  means.  Some 
day  this  art  of  arts  will  be  studied. 

Similar  general  matrimonial  prerequisites 
might  be  extended  indefinitely  ;  yet  letting 
these  put  inquirers  on  the  right  track  as  It 


EDWARD  BELLAMY. 

Large  perceptive  faculties ;  defective  reasoning  pow- 
ers, yet  bold  in  conceptions  ;  strong  individuality,  and 
dislikes  opposition  ;  celebrated  author. 

all,  please  duly  consider  that  all  should  select 
the  greatest  aggregate  good,  but  not  reject 
one  on  account  of  viinor  defects.  You  are 
now  simply  selecting  the  materials  out  ol 
which  you  can  make  a  lovable  companion. 
General  heartiness  or  tameness,  energy  or 
passivity,  a  whole-souled  interest  in  whatever 
interests  at  all,  or  a  good  easy  make,  and  a 
right  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  or  its  mere 
tender,  and  all  other  like  signs  and  functions, 
should  be  thrown  into  one  common  matri- 
monial equation,  and  general  and  specific 
results  deciphered  therefrom.  One  may 
have  a  minor  flaw,  coupled  with  marked  ex- 
cellences, which  increase  his  or  her  eligibility 
more   than  a  score   of  such  faults  detract 
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therefrom.     All  should  choose  the  best  one 
available,  and  then  be  satisfied. 

Do  not  choose  one  too  good,  or  too  far 
above,  for  yourself,  lest  the  inferior,  by  dis- 
satisfying the  superior,  breed  those  discords 
vvliich   are  worse   than  mutual  satisfaction 
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with  those  not  so  highly  organized.  Don't 
be  too  particular ;  for  you  might  go  farther 
and  &re  worse.  As  far  as  you  yourself  are 
faulty,  you  should  put  up  with  faults.  Don't 
cheat  a  consort  by  getting  one  much  better 
than  you  can  give.  We  are  not  in  heaven 
yet,  and  must  put  up  with  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  instead  of  grumbling  at  them  be 
glad  they  are  no  worse ;  remembering  that 
a  fault>'  one  is  a  great  deal  better  than  none. 
Men  are  created  with  different  tastes  and 
dispositions.  This  diversi^y  is  the  great  in- 
strumentality of  progress  an4  invention, 
which  similarity  would  render  impossible. 
It  appertains  to  talents,  feelings,  religion,  and 
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everything ;  but  most  to  matrimonial  pref- 
erences. As  some  like  one  kind  of  friends, 
and  others  another,  even  liking  the  very 
same  traits  disliked  by  others ;  so  one  man  is 
captivated  by  this  beauty,  whom  another 
considers  plain ;  one  admiring,  the  other  dis- 
liking, the  very  same  features  and  specialties. 

Lakes  and  Dislikes. 

Some  men  like  large,  others  small,  and 
still  others  medium-sized  women  ;  some  this 
complexion,  which  is  odious  to  others ;  and 
thus  of  all  tlie  other  physical  qualities.  One 
woman  admires,  another  dislikes,  the  very 
same  men  and  attributes.  One  can  hardly 
tolerate  what  perfectly  fascinates  another ; 
and  yet  both  are  intelligent,  and  judge  cor- 
rectly and  alike  in  other  respects.  That  same 
man  who  is  perfectly  adapted  to  make  one 
woman  happy,  and  be  happy  with  her,  would 
be  perfectly  miserable  with  another,  and 
render  her  so ;  while  a  given  woman  who  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  become  an  excellent  wife 
to  this  man,  would  make  a  very  poor  one 
for  that ;  those  poor  for  some  men  being  pre- 
cisely what  others  require. 

These  likes  and  dislikes  are  not  fitful,  but 
governed  by  primal  laws.  Hence,  we  can 
predicate  with  accuracy  that  this  one  will 
like  these  traits,  and  that  one  other  qualities. 
All  affectional  likes  and  dislikes  are  as  in- 
stinctive and  inflexible  as  those  by  which 
the  lion  craves  raw  meat,  and  the  horse  oats. 

Nature  adapts  particular  males  and  females 
to  each  other,  and  creates  a  mutual  attrac- 
tion between  those  who  are  thus  adapted. 
This  is  one  aspect  of  that  great  law  that 
appetites  are  as  requirements;  or  that  we 
love  what  is  best  for  us.  Men  and  women 
are  diversified  in  character  and  tastes,  so  thai 
while  "there's  a  flower  in  the  garden" 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  each,  yet  it  must  be 
selected  and  plucked  by  the  one  who  is  at- 
tracted by  its  quality,  and  loves    its  everj 
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petal  and  leaf.  This  is  the  law  of  affinities. 
There  are  plain  rules,  founded  on  common 
sense,  which  should  govern  the  choice  of 
husband  or  wife.  Thus,  that  consumptive, 
who,  by  marrying  one  who  is  consumptive, 
"foreordains"  the  consumption  and  death 
of  his  children,  whereas,  by  marrying  one 
well  vitalized,  he  might  have  secured  robust 
offspring,  is  most  guilty  for  this  consumptive 
taint;  and  for  not  entailing  robustness.  He 
has  no  right  to  leave  these  eventful  conse- 
quences *'at  loose  ends."  He  is  solemnly 
bound  to  know  beforehand  that  his  wife  is 
iiot  consumptive.  What  if  he  is  honest, 
kind,  devout,  fatherl)-,  and  all  that,  yet  did 
he  not  cause  their  death?  And  is  not  caus- 
ing it  by  hereditary  entailment  as  wicked  as 
by  poison?  What  if  he  knew  no  better? 
He  should  liave  known.  What  right  has  he 
to  su-bject  them  to  the  consequences  of  a 
broken  hereditary  law  any  more  than  by 
throwing  them  down  a  precipice  to  subject 
them  to  the  broken  law  of  gravity?  or  cast- 
ing theiu  into  the  fire  to  oblige  them  to  suffer 
its  penalties? 

Hereditary  Disease. 

Since  offspring  are  paramount,  and  since 
their  original  endowments  are  the  great  de- 
tenniners  of  their  characters  ;  therefore  those 
are  most  guilty  who  so  marr\'  as  to  curse 
them  with  bad  proclivities,  but  most  blessed 
who  confer  good  ones. 

"This  looks  ahead  a  great  way,"  you  say. 

Not  very  far  ahead  of  marriage.  Though 
the  results  of  good  and  of  poor  children  con- 
tinue as  long  as  you  or  any  of  your  descend- 
ants exist,  whether  on  this  side  of  death  or 
tlie  other,  yet  they  naturally  do  and  should 
begin  soon  after  marriage. 

Again  you  say,  *'  For  young  people  to 
thus  canvass  each  other's  parental  qualities 
before  or  during  courtship,  is  at  least  indeli- 
cate, if  not  improper." 


Is  Nature  "  improper"?  Is  rearing  chil- 
dren "  indelicate  "  ?  Is  providing  iox  good 
children  any  more  "immodest"  than  for 
poor?  All  depends  on  the  manner^  nothing 
on  the  fact  Nature  makes,  and  therefore 
you    should    make    children     the     specific 
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object  of  all  marriage.  If  this  is  "  indalii 
cate,"  then  is  boi'iig  a  male  or  a  female  im-« 
proper,  and  courting,  loving,  marrying,  and 
bearing  childaeu,  immodest.  She  who  looks 
this  only  legitimate  end  of  marriage  fully  in 
its  philosphic  face  will  make  an  immeasur- 
ably better  wife  and  mother  than  she  could 
possibly  make  if  her  "  mock-modesty"  ignored 
it;  for  this  puts  her  love  on  the  pure,  while 
that  leaves  it  on  the  squeamish  and  therefore 
immodest  plane.  Those  too  delicate  to  ascer- 
tain their  parental  adaptations  to  each  other 
are  but  mockish  prudes,  and  most  indelicate. 
Those  whose  modest}'  ignores  this  kind  of 
information,  are  quite  too  modest  to  marry 
or  bear  children  at  all ;  and  to  be  consistent, 
should  never  love,  or  look  at  the  other  sex, 
or  even  be  sexed ;  and  are  welcome  to  the 
results  of  their  fastidiousness. 

Ever}'  stage  of  reproduction,  from  the  fitat 
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dawning^s  of  love,  through  selection,  marri- 
age, paternity,  and  maternity,  is  no  more 
indelicate,  in  itself,  than  sleeping,  except 
that  "as  a  man  tkinketh  in  his  heart  so  is 
he."  No;  so  choosing,  loving,  and  marry- 
ing as  to  produce  magnificent  children,  is 
modest ;  while  marrying  for  any  other  motive 
is  most  decidedly  "immodest." 


MEAN  OLD  MISER. 


You,  young,  pure,  wholesome  girl,  affec- 
tionate, bright,  and  domestic  in  your  tastes, 
should  not  marry  a  man  who  has  bad  habits, 
or  is  ever  likely  to  have  them.  Heaven 
forbid  that  you  should  ever  be  the  wife  of  a 
dissipated  husband. 

Persons  to  be  Avoided. 

You  should  not  receive  the  attentions  of  a 
thin,  sallow-faced,  sour  dyspeptic.  His  foul 
stomach  will  kill  the  health  of  yours:  I 
mean  that  by  his  gloomy,  draggy,  low  vital- 
ity and  cheeiless,  dismal  disposition,  he  will 
drive  you  to  dyspepsia  or  something  worse, 
if  there  is  anything  worse,  and  you  will  find 
that  you  might  as  well  go  and  be  a  nurse  in 
a  hospital,  or  live  in  a  graveyard,  as  to 
attempt  to  extract  comfort  and  happiness 
from  your  alliance  with  such  a  living  corpse. 
Seek  a  man  with  good  digestion — round,  full, 


ruddy — if  you  can  find  him,  genial,  as  healthl 
is  almost  sure  to  be,  a  live  man,  not  a  halil 
dead  one.  And  if  you  are  a  dyspeptic,  youl 
certainly  don't  want  a  dyspeptic  husband.! 
I  would  rather  have  a  pocket-book  flat  as 
the  traditional  pan-cake  than  to  have  a  caved- 
in  stomach. 

Young  lady,  do  not  marry  a  mean,  miserly 
man.  You  might  almost  as  well  marry  a 
spendthrift,  for  in  either  case  you  will  be 
lucky  if  you  ever  get  hold  of  any  money. 
Men  don't  wear  hair-pins,  nor  feathers,  nor 
ribbons,  nor  lace  and  fringes,  and  a  close- 
fisted,  narrow,  miserly  man  will  begrudge 
every  penny  you  spend.  He  will  grow  mean 
as  he  grows  older.  He  will  tie  up  his  money 
m  an  old  stocking,  and  you  can  go  without 
stockings. 

The  Stingy  Husband. 

There  are  men  who  dig  and  scheme,  and 
almost  work  their  life  out  to  "get  ahead." 
It  is  a  remarkably  good  thing  to  get  ahead 
and  have  money  laid  up,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  present  comforts  and  rational  pleas- 
ures. These  men  toil  as  if  trying  to  keep 
out  of  the  poor-house,  and  lay  up  money, 
Heaven  only  knows  for  what  or  whom. 
They  starve  themselves  and  families,  and 
when  they  are  gone  those  who  get  the 
money  will  buy  for  them  the  cheapest  tomb- 
stone they  can  get,  if  any  at  all.  A  fine 
time  they  have  spending  the  old  man's 
money. 

One  of  these  misers  went  one  day  and  told 
the  undertaker  that  when  he  died  and  the 
undertaker  came  to  bury  him,  it  must  be  a 
pine  coffin — he  couldn't  afford  anything 
better.  He  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
having  everything  cheap,  that  he  wanted  to 
die  cheap. 

And  you,  young  mati,  look  out  whom  you 
marry.  A  woman  may  be  of  such  an  -lo^e 
that  she  is  called  an  "old  maid,"  yet  she  i.iay 
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be  twenty-five  years  younger  in  heart  and 
hope,  courage  and  industry,  than  that  girl 
only  twenty  years  old.  That  girl  of  twenty 
may  be  the  old  maid — crabbed,  sour,  exact- 
ing, stiff — a  creature  to  be  avoided — her 
mouth  eternally  drawn  down  and  her  nose 
turned  up — keep  clear  of  her !  Give  her  a 
wide  berth — in  fact,  let  her  have  it  all  to 
herself  She  will  be  so  prim  that  neither 
anybody  nor  anything  will  suit  her.  She 
will  freeze  you  in  July.  She  is  an  icicle 
with  a  female  hat  on. 

To  whom  is  such  a  person  suited? 
Nobody.  Neither  is  the  mean  man,  nor 
the  pale  dyspeptic,  nor  the  dissipated  wretch 
whose  hat  and  windows  have  holes  in  them 
big  enough  to  defy  ever  being  stuffed  or 
mended. 

Similarity  the  Cardinal  Requisite. 

Both  must  be  substantially  alike.  Like 
likes  like,  and  affiliates  with  it ;  but  dislikes 
iinlike,  and  fails  to  intemiingle  therewith. 
Do  not  elephants  associate  and  mate  with 
elephants,  wolves  with  wolves,  cattle  with 
cattle,  and  all  animals  with  those  of  their 
mvn  kind,  instead  of  with  other  kinds? 
"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together."  The 
very  rocks  affiliate  with  their  own  kindred — 
all  granite  here,  all  slate  there,  all  marble 
elsewhere.  And  human  beings  like  their 
kind  better  than  beasts,  and  commune  with 
each  other  better  than  with  brutes.  To 
argue  a  point  thus  clear  is  superfluous. 

Similarity  is  equally  the  attractive  princi- 
ple of  all  special  likes  and  friendships ;  as 
difference  is  the  repelling  of  dislikes.  Do 
not  the  iMalay,  Ethiopian,  Caucasian,  and 
Indian  races  mingle  each  with  its  ow7i  race 
more  freely  than  with  any  other?  Those 
who  love  to  chew,  smoke,  stimulate,  swear, 
steal,  think,  pray,  trade,  work,  love  best  to 
associate  with  those  of  similar  proclivities, 
not    with    those    of    opposite    dispositions. 


Those  of  any  religious  faith  attract  and  are 
attracted  to  those  of  a  like  faith,  as  Catho- 
lics, Baptists,  Mohammedans,  Progressives, 
Prohibitionists,  danism  is  but  the  instinct- 
ive outworking  of  this  principle.  Is  not 
similarity  the  great  bond  of  all  affiliations^ 


CRABBED  OLD  MAID. 

likes,  and  friendships ;  and  dissimilarity,  of 
antagonisms?  Not  only  do  philosophers 
fraternize  with  philosophers,  poets  with 
poets,  etc.;  but  individual  men  and  women 
choose  for  intimate  friends  those  as  nearly 
like  themselves  in  tastes,  doctrines,  habits, 
likes,  etc.,  as  possible. 

Are  not  those  whom  friendship's  sacred 
ties  bind  together  drawn  to  each  other  by 
like  traits?  They  love  each  other  because 
each  likes  the  same  things.  Christians  love 
Christians,  but  dislike  atheists;  while  vota- 
ries of  any  science  love  students  of  the  same 
science  best  Do  you  like  to  commune  best 
with  those  who  perpetually  agree  with,  or 
contradict  you?  Let  facts,  on  the  largest 
and  most  ramified  scale,  attest.     Those  who 
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dispute  this  palpable   fact  are  unworthy  of 
notice. 

Of  love  this  is  especially  true.  Are  not 
its  laws  identical  with  those  of  friendship, 
of  which  it  is  in  part  composed?  Does  not 
love  commence  in,  and  consist  in  part  of  it? 


X>SEPH  W.  FIFER. 

Large,  active  brain  ;  nervous— mental  temperament ; 
fine  grain  and  magnetic  force  ;  type  of  self-made  man  ; 
late  Governor  of  Illinois. 

This  proves  that  the  laws  of  either  are  those 
of  the  other.  Do  not  men  like  those  women 
best,  and  women  men,  who  are  the  most  like 
themselves  ?  Do  not  those  of  special  beliefe 
love  best  to  commune  with  those  of  the 
satoe  belief?  Do  talented  men  love  silly 
women,  and  superior  women  weak-minded 
men,  the  rriost?  Instead,  do  not  intellectual, 
pious,  and  refined  men  like  those  women 
best  who  have  like  characteristics?  Do 
lovers  select  each  other  on  account  of  simi- 
larities? or  dissimilarities?  Do  not  those 
who  are  religious  prefer  those  who  love  to 
worship  at  their  own  altar?  Do  alienations 
arise  from  similar,  or  opposite  traits?  Two 
finding  themselves  alike  on  certain  points, 
too  hastily  infer  similarity  on  all  points,  but 


soon  find  those  differences  which  displease 
and  alienate  both.  If  you  were  to  choose 
again,  would  you  select  one  similar,  or  oppo- 
site? As  concordant  notes  delight,  but  dis- 
cordant pain ;  so  with  concordant  and  dis- 
cordant spirits. 

«♦  Oil  and  Water  will  not  Unit©/' 

Those  who  have  more  affection  than  re- 
ligion can  love  in  spite  of  these  difierences; 
while  the  stronger  the  piety,  the  greater  the 
necessity  that  they  be  religiously  alike. 
Even  when  sympathetic  at  marriage,  a 
change  in  either  becomes  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  them.  Those  alike  in  other 
respects  may  be  able  to  tolerate  this  differ^ 
ence ;  yet  one  who  has  a  low,  short-top  head, 
can  never  satisfy  one  whose  top  head  is  high, 
wide,  and  loHg.  Paul  well  says,  "Marry, 
but  only  in  the  Lord."  Mark  how  abso- 
lutely these  three  laws  of  mind  demonstrate 
this  point : 

1.  We  like  what  renders  us  happy,  be- 
cause thereof,  and  in  proportion  thereto; 
but  hate  whatever  makes  us  miserable,  be- 
cause of  this  misery,  and  in  its  proportion. 
This  is  the  only  cause  and  measure  of  all 
likes  and  dislikes,  animal  and  human.  In- 
deed, by  this  involuntary  shrinking  from 
pain,  and  love  of  enjoyment,  nature  drives 
us  from  disobedience,  and  attracts  us  to 
obedience,  of  her  laws;  and  has  therefore 
rendered  it  both  necessary  in  itself,  and  a 
universal  concomitant  of  sensation. 

2.  All  normal  action  of  all  our  fa'^tilties 
makes  us  happy,  all  abnormal  misr.-rable; 
and  the  more  so  the  stronger  they  are.  This 
is  a  first  law  and  condition  of  all  happiness 
and  misery. 

3.  Similar  and  normal  faculties  awaken 
each  other  agreeably,  but  dissimilar  and  ab- 
normal, ones,  disagreeably.  Thus,  large 
ideality  or  taste  delights  large,  and  \s  de- 
lighted by  it,  but  disgusted  by  small;  and 
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thus  of  each  and  all  the  other  faculties. 
One  large  in  beauty,  and  therefore  de- 
lighted with  perfection,  but  disgusted  with 
the  coarse  and  slatternly,  marries  one  who 
has  beauty  also  large,  and  is  therefore  con- 
tinually feasting  his  taste  with  new  manifes- 
'tations  of  elegance  and  perfection  in  man- 
ners, expression,  and  sentiment;  besides 
pointing  out  to  his  admiring  tasten  a  con- 
stant succession  of  fresh  beauties  ia  nature, 
poetry,  and  character ;  thus  perpetually  re- 
increasing  his  happiness  by  inciting  this 
large  faculty ;  his  large  beauty  meanwhile 
as  constantly  delighting  hers;  so  that  their  be- 
ing alike  in  this  respect  is  a  constant  source 
of  happiness,  and  therefore  means  of  love  to 
both.  Whereas,  if  he  marries  one  whose 
deficient  taste  is  constantly  tormenting  his 
refinement,  while  she  suffers  constant  practi- 
cal reproof  from  hie  large  beauty,  or  vke 
versa^  their  dissimilarity  becomes  a  per- 
petual eyesore  to  both.  The  practical  dif- 
ference is  heaven-wide  between  mariying 
one  whc  is  similar,  and  dissimilar. 
Mormons  for  Mormons. 

A  pious  woman,  whose  large  worship 
gives  her  exquisite  pleasure  in  devotion, 
marries  one  who  takes  equal  pleasure  in  the 
same  worship,  both  enjoying  all  the  more 
pleasure  in  each  other,  because  they  love  to 
worship  the  same  God,  "  under  the  same 
vines  and  fig-trees."  Her  worship  reawak- 
ens his,  which  makes  him  happy  in  her,  and 
therefore  love  her  ;  while  his,  by  reawaken- 
ing hers,  continually  renders  her  happy  in 
him,  and  therefore  increases  her  love  for 
him  ;  whereas  if  he  is  an  atheist,  this  diflfer- 
ence  abrades  and  pains  her  worship,  makes 
her  unhappy  in  him,  and  compels  her  to 
dislike  him  ;  while  his,  regarding  her  piety 
as  superstition,  detracts  from  his  happiness 
in,  and  therefore  love  for,  her ;  and  this  re- 
ligious discord  impairs  their  union  in  other 


respects.  Hence,  every  sect  enjoins  marry- 
ing within  itself,  as  Mormons,  Catholics, 
Quakers,  and  many  others,  to  avoid  spats  and 
quarrels  which  would  otherwise  surely  occur. 
If  either  loves  to  ride  fast,  and  the  other 
slow,  how  can  they  possibly  ride  together 
without  making  one  or  the  other  unhappy  ? 


THEODORE  THOMAS. 

Motive  temperament  ;  well-balanced  physique  ;  well 
known  musical  director  ;  adapted  to  one  who  is  simi' 
laxly  an  enthusiast  in  music. 

When  one  loves  dress,  parties,  style, 
gayety,  or  fashion,  and  the  other  considers 
them  foolish,  or  regards  them  with  aversion^ 
can  they  be  as  happy  in  each  other,  and 
therefore  love  each  other  as  well  as  if  both 
liked  or  disliked  the  same  things  ?  If  both 
take  delight  in  pursuing  the  same  studies 
together,  will  not  this  mutual  delight  render 
them  much  happier  in  each  other,  and  there- 
fore more  affectionate,  than  if  one  liked  but 
the  other  disliked  the  same  books?  Did 
not  Milton's  conjugal  difficulty  grow  out  of 
^z^-similarit}^  ?  He  was  talented,  philo- 
sophical, poetical  ;  but  his  -wdfe  despised 
what  he  liked,  and  liked  those  gaye^ies 
which  he  contemned. 
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If  one  loves  rural  or  city  life  the  best, 
both  should  love  the  same  life  ;  but  if  either 
loves  fruits,  or  flowers,  or  stock  best,  the 
other's  loving  tlie  same  will  promote  their 
union,  while  disliking  it  will  alienate  both. 
If  one,  having  large  conscience,  scrupu- 
lously loves  the  right  and  hates  the  wrong, 
while  the  other,  having  it  small,  cares  little 
for  either,  and  is  constantly  upbraiding  the 
moral  sense  of  the  other,  how  can  they  live 
as  happily  and  lovingly  together  as  if  both 
were  either  scrupulous  or  unscrupulous  ? 
Can  he  whose  large  order  is  delighted  by 
method,  and  pained  by  disorder,  be  as  happy 
in,  or  loving  with,  her  whose  small  order  is 
perpetually  leaving  ever^'thing  in  complete 
confusion,  as  if  both  liked  order,  or  cared 
little  for  it  ?  If  one  believes  in  free  love, 
should  not  both  give  and  take  the  largest 
liberties?  And  what  is  jealousy,  with  all 
its  aggravated  miseries,  but  dissimilarity  in 
this  essential  respect?  Is  not  similarity, 
even  in  the  wrong,  more  promotive  of  con- 
jugal concord,  than  if  one  is  right  and  the 
other  wrong,  or  either  condemns  what  the 
other  likes?  Do  marked  differences  render 
the  differing  the  })iore  happy  when  loving 
each  other,  or  the  less  so  ?  Let  all  who  love 
attest. 

The  Cause  of  Strife. 

Do  you,  who  are  unhappy,  repel  each  other 
wherein  you  agree,  or  isfz'.yagree  ?  Do  you 
love  the  more  the  more  you  differ,  or  the 
less?  Are  you  unhappy  because  alike,  or 
unlike?  Do  not  opposite  vitVv^s  always  and 
necessarily  engender  alienations?  In  a  di- 
vorce suit,  do  their  similarity,  or  dis-simi' 
^arity  cause  their  collision?  Say,  further, 
you  who  are  happily  mated,  does  not  your 
own  blessed  experience  attest  that  you  are 
happy  in,  and  therefore  fond  of,  each  other 
wherein,  because,  and  in  proportion  as,  you 
are  alike,  instead  of  unlike  ? 


Of  the  social  affections,  this  is  doubly 
true.  Let  a  public  example  both  prove  and 
illustrate  this  point.  Many  years  ago  a  fair 
actress  captivated  a  millionaire,  who  followed 
her  from  city  to  city,  and  continent  to  con 
tinent,  strewing  her  stage  with  rich  bouquets 
and  presents,  and  evei'ywhere  tendering  hei 
his  hand,  heart  and  immense  fortune,  till 
finally,  to  get  rid  of  his  importunities,  she 
married  him ;  and  yet  this  very  suitor  sued 
for  a  divorce,  because,  loving  her  with  pas- 
sionate fondness,  he  required  a  like  affection- 
ate ardor  in  return  ;  yet  her  barely  tolerating 
his  ardor,  instead  of  reciprocating  it,  first 
chilled,  then  reversed  his  love,  turning  his 
ardor  into  animosity,  till  he  hated  her  as  pas- 
sionately as  he  had  before  loved  ;  whereas,  if 
she  had  loved  him  as  heartily  as  he  her, 
their  mutual  happiness  and  love  would  have 
been  proportionately  complete.  As  well  wed 
summer  to  winter,  or  ice  to  fire,  as  those 
who  are  passionate  to  those  passionless ;  or 
those  who  love  to  caress  and  be  caressed,  to 
those  who  are  distant  and  reserved  ;  or  cue 
gushing  and  glowing,  to  one  who  is  stoical. 
Unite,  they  never  can. 

"Birds  of  a  Feather." 

Nature's  universal  motto  is,  "  Each  after 
its  own  kind.  "  She  absolutely  must  inter- 
dict hybridism,  except  to  a  limited  degree,  so 
as  to  preserve  each  respective  class  of  her  pro- 
ductions separate  from  all  others.  Universal 
amalgamation  would  spoil  all.  She  both 
keeps  her  human  productions  separate  from 
all  others,  and  produces  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  manhood  and  womanhood  by  the 
intermixture  of  those  who  are  sound  in 
health,  suited  to  each  other  in  taste,  in 
intelligence,  and  able  to  agree,  thus 
living  harmoniouslv  tocfether  in  true 
affection  ;  and  the  children  of  dissimilar 
parentage  can  almost  always  be  desig- 
nated    by    their     imperfect     phrenologies, 
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ind  physiologies,  and  tendencies  to  hobby- 
isms  and  extremes,  while  those  of  similar 
parentage  are  homogeneous  and  harmonious. 
Dissimilarities  Which  Improve  Love. 

But  some  one  says :  "  You  certainly 
misrepresent  that  Nature  you  claim  to  en- 
throne ;  for  contrasts  really  do  affiliate. 
The  grave  frequently  love  the  gay,  and 
gay  the  grave.  How  often  do  the  stork- 
like prefer  the  dowdy ;  spare,  fleshy ;  posi- 
tive, negative ;  Hibernian,  stoical ;  deter- 
mined, submissive ;  slovenly,  tidy  ;  talk- 
ative, demure ;  and  talented  men,  affection- 
ate women  ;  common  men,  uncommon  wo- 
men. Is  not  this  acknowledged  Anglo- 
Saxon  superiority  traceable  directly  to  the 
wholesale  inter 7ning ling  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  Picts,  Celts,  and  Romans,  both  with 
each  other,  and  the  Normans,  Danes,  and 
many  more?  Nations  not  thus  crossed,  are 
either  stationary  or  declining,  like  Spain, 
India,  and  all  Eastern  nations.  Is  not  this 
influx  of  foreigners  from  all  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  into  our  country  its  most  auspi- 
cious omen  of  future  development  ?  Has 
not  this  very  crossing  law  already  effected 
all  those  recent  astonishing  improvements 
attained  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  even  the  floral  and  pomal  ?  Did  not 
Van  j\Ions  originate  every  one  of  his  deli- 
cious kinds  of  pears,  now  the  pride  of  horti- 
culture and  diet  of  epicurean  princes,  by  ju- 
dicious crossings^  yet  not  one  by  similarity  ? 
Astonishing  improvements  have  been,  and 
may  be,  effected  by  this  same  union  of  oj)- 
posites^  instead  of  similarities.  Something 
is  wrong  somewhere.  " 

Parental  balance  is  the  great  condition  of 
progenal  perfection.  Proportion  is  a  para- 
mount natural  law.  Nature  maintains  equi- 
libriums throughout  all  her  productions  and 
functions.  All  vegetable  and  sylvan  roots 
and  topb  are  and  must  be  in  proportion  to 


each  other  ;  because  each  produces  the  other. 
Cut  off  either  witliout  also  amputating  the 
other,  and  you  damage  it  that  much.  Cut 
down  the  top,  and  tlie  root  dies  from  self- 
gorging  ;  or  amputate  roots,  as  in  transplant- 
ing trees,  without  trimming  top  equally,  and 


NORSE    SEA-KING. 

Strong  masculine  orijanization,  with  prominent 
nose,  brawny  muscles  and  resi^liitc  hearing;  splendid 
type  of  force,  will,  daring,  and  ability  to  rule. 

they  languish  ;  but  cut  off  as  mucli  top  in 
resetting  as  root  in  digging  up,  and  they 
scarcely  mind  the  change.  Exercise,  breatli- 
iug,  digestion,  circulation,  perspiration,  ex- 
cretion, sleep,  etc.,  always  are  and  must  be 
in  proportion  to  each  other.  Increasing  or 
diminishing  exercise  increases  or  diminishes 
them  all.  Head  and  body  must  be  equally 
balanced  as  to  each  other ;  else  precocity  01 
obesity  ensues ;  and  all  the  mental  powers 
must  be  equilibrious  to  all ;  else  a  warped 
judgment,  and  idiosyncrasy  of  character  and 
conduct  must  follow.  The  whole,  not  merely 
a  part,  is  to  be  considered. 

Nature  works  wonders  in  maintaining  this 
balance  where  it  exists,  and  establishing  it 
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wnere  it  does  not  She  will  not  let  one  part 
of  any  of  her  productions  greatly  predomin- 
ate over  the  other  parts;  but  ordains  that 
there  shall  be  about  as  much  strength  in  the 
stomach  as  head,  and  in  the  heart  and  mus- 
cles as  either,  but  no  more  in  either  than  in 


AN  IDIOT. 


Offspring  of  two  sluggish  parents,  both  weak  meat- 
ally  and  physically. 

all  the  others  ;  and  strive  to  bring  whatei-^r 
is  seriously  disproportionate  back  to  equili- 
brium. 

To  create  it  along  with  life  is  her  great  aim. 
And  she  begins  earh- — in  and  by  love's  sek\- 
tions  themselves  ;  causing  those  who  are  in 
balance  to  choose  those  like  tliemselves,  and 
those  not,  to  select  tliose  who  offset  their  ex- 
tremes, mental  and  physical.  Both  tlie  law 
itself  and  the  end  subserved,  seem  almost  too 
plain  to  need  even  illustration  ;  yet  the  su- 
perlative importance  of  this  law  demands  our 
giving  enough  examples  of  it  to  make  it  fully 
understood.  The  more  so,  since  it  will  show 
many  discordauts  that,  and  why,  their  very 
''' bones  of  contention  "  should  be  gnawed  to- 
gether amicably^  as  having  a  great  deal  of 
conjugal  meat  on  them  for  their  mutual  rel- 
ish and  nourishment 

Both  doctrines  are  substantially  correct 
That  of  similarity  is  applicable  to  one  set  of 


cases,  while  that  of  dissimilarity  is  the  acm 
of  another.  Principles  thus  important,  and 
governing  human  interests  as  momentous  as 
love,  selection,  and  offspring,  deserve  those 
copious  illustrations  which  shall  show  pre- 
cisely wJiat  qualities  each  one  should  select 
From  a  task  thus  critical,  one  might  well 
shrink,  unless  guided  by  unmistakable 
natural  laws. 

"When  Physical  Dissimilarities  are  Best. 

Nature  has  her  inside  and  outside  circles, 
which  man  must  not  transcend,  but  within 
which  she  allows  full  liberty.  Thus  tliose 
about  average  in  height  and  weight  may 
marry  those  who  are  about  average,  or  in 
eitlier  extreme;  while  those  in  either  ex- 
treme should  marry  opposites,  in  order  to 
average  their  cliildren.  Thus  very  tall  men 
love  very  short  women,  in  order  that  their 
children  may  be  neither ;  whereas,  if  \ery 
tall  men  should  marry  very  tall  women,  this 
doubling  would  render  their  cliildren  incon- 
veniently spindling. 

Coarse,  powerful,  logg}-,  and  easy  tempera- 
ments must  not  marry  similar,  lest  their 
children  be  still  lower.  The  accompanying 
engraving,  of  one  of  fpur  idiotic  children, 
furnishes  a  practical  illustration  of  the  evils 
of  the  union  of  two  low  ones.  Though 
both  his  parents  passed  tolerably  well  in 
society,  and  were  fairly  sensible  and  in- 
telligent, yet  all  their  cliildren  were  non 
compos  mentis^  and  this  one  so  much  a  fool 
that  he  could  never  even  feed  himself; 
whereas,  if  each  parent  had  married  a  more 
spicy  temperament,  tlieir  children  would 
doubtless  have  been  brighter  and  better 
than  themselves,  instead  of  as  now,  lower. 

How  often  are  a  strong,  robust,  coarse, 
shaggy-locked,  red-faced,  powerful  man,  and 
most  exquisitely  susceptible,  fine-grained, 
delicate,  refined,  and  pure-minded  woman, 
drawn    together?     One   would    think    Hsj 
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ifc/icacy  would  revolt  at  his  cx)arseness,  and 
his  power  despise  her  exquisiteness.  What 
attracts  them?  Her  need  of  auimality. 
By  presupposition  her  delicate  organism  has 
about  exhausted  her  sparse  fund  of  vitality, 
GO  that  she  is  perishing  for  want  of  this 
first  requisite  of  life,  and  naturally  gravitates 
to  mie  who  eliminates  sufficient  animal  mag- 
netism to  support  both ;  so  that  she  literally 
lives  on  his  surplus  animal  warmth  and  vital- 
ity, he  being  all  the  better  for  this  draft ; 
while  she   pays  him  back  by  refining  and 


a  double  amount  of  energy  over  those  who 
are  either  small  and  excitable,  or  large  and 
sluggish.  Great  sizes,  along  with  extreme 
susceptibility,  expend  too  nmch  power,  and 
hence  should  intermarry  with  tliose  at  least 
good-sized,  in  order  to  balance  their  undue 
ardor  with  the  other's  coolness  and  power. 
If  escorting  a  woman  of  more  commanding 
appearance  than  himself  should  mortify  a 
small  man,  he  should  feel  proud  that  he 
could  win  one  his  physical  superior,  and  had 
better    mortify   himself   a   little,    than    his 


MI8MATED. 

Both  nervous,  lean,  irritable,  dyspeptic  ;  constant  frictions  in  married  life,  each  exasperating  the 
ether;  not  suited  to  each  other;  each  should  have  married  one  more  robust,  patient  and  amiable. 


devating  him;  and  their  children  inherit 
his  powerful  animal  organism,  along  with 
her  exquisite  taste  and  moral  tone ;  and  are 
therefore  far  better  than  if  both  parents  were 
po-werfully  animalized,  or  both  exquisitely 
emotional 

What  Sizes  Shonld  Mate. 
Size  IS  one  measure  of  power,  and  nervous 
excitability,  of  its  expenditure.     Hence  those 
who  are  both  large  and  excitable  will  expend 


children  always.  Yet  she  need  not  exceed 
him  much  in  stature,  especially  if  prominent- 
featured  and  rather  large  framed ;  for  a  good- 
sized  woman  is  but  little  larger  than  a  small- 
sized  man.  Yet  the  vnfe  of  a  large  man 
really  should  have  a  large  mouth,  and  a 
tough,  enduring  temperament,  with  good 
muscles. 

Tom  Thimib,  a  dwarf  himself,  confessed 
\.o  a  most  marked  preference  for  good-sized 
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women ;  and  his  child  by  his  dwarf  wife 
weighed  only  two  pounds  at  birth,  lingered, 
and  died. 

"  Little  folks"  must  not  marry  little,  unless 
they  are  willing  to  have  still  smaller  children ; 
but  must  marry  good-sized,  and  their  chil- 
dren will  be  medium. 

I,  so  very  excitable  that  my  surplus  exci- 
tability becomes  a  source  of  pain  to  me, 
marry  a  woman  equally  excitable.  Of  course 
her  excitability  perpetually  provokes  mine, 
which  thus  makes  me  miserable  with  her, 
which  makes  me  dislike  her;  while  mine 
redoubles  hers,  which  makes  her  miserable 
with  me,  which  makes  her  dislike  me; 
while  our  children,  if  we  had  any,  besides 
being  so  extremely  fiery-tempered  that  there 
is  no  doing  anything  with  them,  would  also 
be  so  irritable  phy.sically  that  the  first  breath 
of  disease  would  blow  them  into  a  premature 
grave  in  a  day.  They  would  die  almost 
before  we  knew  they  were  sick;  whereas, 
per  contra^  if  I  marry  a  calm,  patient 
woman,  whose  quiet,  gentle,  forbearing  tones 
and  spirit  soothe  my  excitability,  this  would 
make  me  happy  in  her,  and  therefore  love 
her ;  while  my  surplus  excitability  would 
tone  up  her  passivity,  which  would  make 
her  happy  in  me,  and  therefore  love  me; 
and  both  contribute  greatly  to  our  having 
children,  render  them  midway  between 
both,  well-balanced,  and  both  likely  to  live, 
and  harmonious  and  excellent ;  besides  their 
soothing  me,  and  exhilarating  her.  Two 
very  excitable  persons  rarely  produce  chil- 
dren; that  very  fire  which  would  render 
their  issue  poor,  cutting  off  their  power  to 
have  any. 

Tom  Thumb  and  Commodore  Nutt  furnish 
like  applications  of  this  prevention  as  to  size. 
This  illustration  expounds  a  law  applicable 
to  all  the  extremes  of  all,  which  should 
govern  all  marital  selections.     You  violate 


it  at  your  own,  mate's  and  children's  peril 
How  beautiful  nature's  plan  for  preventing 
poor  children,  and  obviating  the  faults,  anc 
promoting  the  excellences,  of  all  future  gen 
erations.  Mark  our  next  point  as  bearing 
on  this. 

Should  Those  Tainted  with  Disease  Marry, 
and  Whom? 

Shall  those  tainted  with  any  diseases  o] 
deformities,  physical  or  mental,  or  thost 
hereditarily  predisposed  to  theft,  lust,  or  an) 
other  vices,  be  allowed,  or  allow  themselves 
to  marry? 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartoll,  an  excellent  authority 
says:  "  If  we  would  have  no  monsters  aboul 
us,  let  not  idiots  or  insane  pair,  or  scrofulous 
or  consumptives,  those  soaked  in  alcohol  oi 
conceived  in  lust,  entering  the  world  dis- 
eased in  body  or  mind,  or  overweighed  with 
any  propensity  or  passion,  be  allowed  toi 
marry,  any  more  than  we  would  have  a  nur-' 
sery  for  wolves  and  bears,  or  cultivate  poi-i< 
sonous  ivy,  deadly  night-shade,  or  apple-fern 
in  the  inclosures  of  our  houses,  our  yardsi 
and  fields.  Society,  by  righteous  custom,  iil 
not  by  statute  law,  has  a  right  to  prevent, 
to  forbid  the  multiplication  of  monstrous: 
specimens  of  humanity.  That  mewling,^ 
puking,  drooling,  wailing  baby  ought  not  too 
exist ;  it  is  no  blessing,  but  a  curse  of  naturet 
and  God  on  the  misdoing  of  men  and  wo  i 
men." 

George  Combe  takes  like,  though  notJ 
equally  extreme  ground;  and  himself  postJ 
poned  marriage  and  married  a  wife  afteri 
both  were  too  old  to  become  parents. 
Thousands  entertain  like  views,  and  abstain, 
from  marriage  lest  they  entail  diseases  orf 
deformities  on  issue.  Some  go  even  further, , 
and  argue  that  only  the  best  should  be  al- 
lowed to  procreate,  as  in  animals.  Thisi 
question  is  too  personally  important  to  tool 
many  not  to  be  adjudicated  on  first  principles. i 
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Most  who  can,  may  inultiply;  because 
Drogeny  is  as  natural  a  birthright  as  eating. 
All  our  faculties  were  created  only  to  act. 
As  a  right  to  exercise  lungs,  stomach,  mus- 
cles, eyes,  etc.,  accompanies  their  bestowal; 
>o  a  right  to  exercise  e\'ery  mental  faculty 
inheres  in  their  birthright  possession.  Shall 
[human  authority  forbid  what  divine  more 
than  permits — imperiously  commands,  and 
even  necessitates? 

How  can  society  prevent?  Those  inter- 
dicted would  rebel,  and  seek  clandestinel}' 
that  intercourse  forbidden  them  by  law,  and 
leave  illegitimate  issue  if  denied  legitimate. 
Shall  the  law  marry  only  those  men  and 
women  sexually  and  morally  vigorous?  and 
emasculate  all  inferior  boy  babies?  How 
would  it  be  possible  to  draw  the  lines  impar- 
tially as  to  who  should  and  who  should  not 
suffer  the  surrender  of  these  marital  rights? 
Or  what  their  rules  of  allowing  and  inter- 
iicting?  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
1  course  are  insurmountable. 

Nature  Does  Her  Work  Well. 

God  adjudicates  this  identical  matter  by 
His  natural  law,  in  rendering  childless  all 
ivho  cannot  have  children  much  better  than 
lone.  Harlots  rarely  become  mothers,  be- 
:ause  their  depravities  would  make  their 
ssue  worthless.  All  infants  endowed  with 
)trength  enough  to  be  born,  can,  by  proper 
■egimen,  attain  a  full  human  life,  and  die  of 
)ld  age.  Nature  will  not  begin  what  she 
:annot  consummate,  provided  she  is  allowed 
ler  own  facilities,  and  generally  interdicts 
parentage  to  those  either  too  young,  too  old, 
00  debilitated,  or  diseased  anywhere,  or  de- 
brmed,  or  depraved,  to  impart  sufficient  of 
ill  the  human  functions  to  enable  their  chil- 
iren,  by  a  right  hygiene,  to  live  to  a  good 
ige,  and  well  worthy  to  inhabit  her  "  prem- 
ses."  By  this  simple  arrangement  she  fore- 
italls    all    those    diseases,    deformities,    and 


marked  imperfections  which  would  other- 
wise impair,  if  not  spoil,  universal  humanity. 
"  Passably  good,  or  none ;  nothing,  rather 
than  bad,"  are  her  mottoes.  When  God 
thus  speaks,  let  man  silently  acquiesce ;  nor 
human  law  interdict  what  natural  law  both 
licenses  and  enjoins. 

]\Iarr}-ing  opposites,  the  point  we  are  urg- 
ing, will  generally  give  good  children,  if  any, 
or  at  least  the  luxury  of  marriage. 

Two  extremel)'  excitable  persons  are  not 
likely  to  become  parents  together,  especially 
if  both  are  extra  amorous ;  whereas,  both 
could  be  fruitful  with  a  calm,  cool  partner. 
Two  predisposed  to  consumption  might  be 
barren,  or  have  consumptive  children;  yet, 
by  marrying  robust  partners,  parent  good 
children. 

Weakness  Should  Marry  Streiig^th. 

By  a  right  application  of  this  law,  those 
predisposed  to  insanity  7)iay  become  the  pa* 
rents  of  perfectly  health}-  children.  Indeed, 
talanted  men  are  often  descended  from  a 
family  so  extremely  susceptible  on  one  side 
as  to  be  almost  crack-brained,  but  on  the 
other  endowed  with  extreme  physical  hardi- 
hood ;  their  children  inheriting  their  men- 
tality from  the  highly  organized  side,  along 
with  the  physiology  of  the  hardy ;  whereas, 
if  both  parents  had  been  thus  gifted,  their 
offspring  would  not  have  possessed  sufficient 
animal  power  to  manifest  their  commanding 
talents,  but  have  died  on  the  threshold  of 
distinction ;  so  that  even  insane  proclivities 
need  not  be  an  absolute  barrier  to  marriage 
with  a  stoical  or  phlegmatic  person. 

Those  of  consumpti\-e  tendenc}-  ma%'  mar- 
ry, but  onh'  opposites.  If  such  a  man  mar- 
ries a  woman  having  extra  good  lungs,  she 
will  both  suppl}^  him  with  needed  vitality, 
and  also  transmit  good  lungs  to  their  mutual 
children,  who  will  inherit  from  him  that 
mentality  which   accompanies  consumptive 
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proclivities,  superadded  to  her  abundant 
vitality,  and  may  entirely  escape  all  con- 
sumptive proclivities,  as  though  bom  of 
parents  having  no  consumptive  taint  By  a 
judicious  application  of  this  law,  all  other 
hereditary  tendencies  may  be  obviated,  and 
even  replaced  with  excellent  characteristics. 


JAMES  RANDOLPH. 


Slim  neck  ;  long  face  ;  sharp  features  ;  type  of  "  old- 
fashioned  consumptive ;  "  unfortunate  organization. 

All  required  is,  that  when  either  is  weakly 
or  unsound  in  any  particular  respect,  the 
other  should  be  sound  and  vigorous  in  this 
some  respect  Like  weaknesses  in  the  other 
party  must  by  all  means  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  Or  even  one  parent  may  be  pre- 
disposed to  one  disease,  and  the  other  to 
another,  yet  their  children  escape  both,  pro- 
vided the  predisposition  in  each  is  oflfeet  by 
opposite  physical  qualities  in  the  other ; 
though  when  not  thus  oflfeet,  they  are  in 
great  danger  of  inheriting  the  diseases  of 
both.  But  when  both  parents  are  predis- 
posed to  consumption,  their  children  are 
still  more  so. 


A  spare,  thin-chested,  consumptive  neigb 
bor,  who  married  into  a  consumptive  family, 
buried  his  wife  of  consumption  after  she  had 
borne  seven  children,  and  has  buried  his  last 
child  but  one  of  this  disease,  two  lovely 
daughters  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  ex . 
pects  every  spring  to  bury  this  remaining 
one,  thus  inflicting  untold  agony  on  himself 
and  his  entire  family  ;  whereas,  if  he  had 
selected  a  well-vitalized  wife,  all  his  children 
would  have  been  bom  robust,  and  lived  to 
bless  themselves,  him,  and  mankind.  Mean- 
while, he  piously  regards  this  penalty  of  a 
broken  natural  law  as  a  "dispensation  of 
divine  Providence.  "  What  pious  blas- 
phemy! What  a  libel  on  the  Divine 
government ! 

To  illustrate  through  the  eye :  James 
Randolph,  a  brilliant  writer,  died  of  con- 
sumption; and  his  subjoined  likeness  furn- 
ishes a  good  illustration  of  those  hered« 
itarily  tainted  with  this  disease;  namely, 
spare,  slim,  thin-faced  and  lipped,  long-faced, 
sharp-featured,  and  sunken  below  the  eyes. 
Now,  let  him  marry  one  having  a  robust 
form.  Yet  he  must  not  dare  marry  Miss 
Slim,  though  much  the  smarter  woman. 

Of  course  all  should  be  the  more  thankful 
the  better  constituted  they  are  ;  yet  those 
least  endowed  should  exult  in  possessing  even 
the  poorest  constitutions,  rather  than  none, 
and  make  the  best  of  what  they  have. 
What  Parents  Transmit. 

Nature  never  transmits  disease,  but  only 
weakly  organs.  Thus  the  children  of  parents, 
however  consumptive,  are  seldom  bom  with 
diseased  lungs,  but  only  with  them  small,  oi 
susceptible  ;  so  that  if  they  generate  disease 
by  violating  the  health  laAvs,  it  settles  on 
these  weak  organs,  and  superinduces  disease. 
The  real  cause  of  their  death  is  not  heredi- 
tary proclivities,  but  infractions  of  the  health 
laws,  without  which  this  hereditary  tendency 
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would  have  remained  dormant.  Nature  will 
not  transmit  any  actual  disease,  local  or 
general,  but  only  weakness  or  susceptibility. 
And  then  she  counterbalances  even  these,  by 
always  obliging  strong  organs  to  succor  weak 
ones  ;  and  likewise  by  causing  the  weakest 
to  grow  the  fastest ;  on  the  principle  that 
over-eating  induces  sleep,  by  withdrawing 
energy  from  the  brain,  nerves,  and  muscles 
to  aid  the  over-taxed  stomach.  And  linger- 
ing diseases  consume  all  the  strong  and 
sound  organs  before  death  ensues.  Weakly 
organs,  when  the  health-laws  are  fulfilled, 
grow  stronger  with  age;  thus  both  repelling 
disease,  and  completing  a  good,  fair  human 
life.  How  often  do  feeble  children,  by  virtue 
of  this  law  of  growth,  become  stronger  as 
they  grow  older,  and  make  healthy  adults  ? 

What  Deformities  are,  and  are  not, 
Objectionable. 

This  principle  applies  to  all  other  diseased 
proclivities,  yet  is  too  obvious  to  need  am- 
plification in  a  physical  direction.  There- 
fore few  need  abstain  from  marriage  lest 
they  taint  their  issue  ;  yet  those  thus  tainted 
absolutely  must  marry  opposites;  and  then 
cultivate  both  their  own  and  children's  weak 
organs.  These  two  simple  conditions,  car- 
ried out,  would  rid  the  world,  in  the  very 
next  generation,  of  all  forms  and  degrees 
of  hereditary  diseases.  How  beautiful  is  this 
natural  provision,  and  how  infinitely  impor- 
tant, yet  almost  wholly  overlooked ! 

Of  looks  we  say  nothing,  because  each 
can  judge  for  him  and  herself  how  far  their 
tastes  are  offended  by  this  deformity  and  that. 
Their  impairment  of  issue  alone  concerns 
our  subject.  Of  this  there  is  little  danger. 
The  children  of  those  whose  teeth  have 
been  extracted  have  just  as  good  teeth  as 
others ;  and  thus  of  amputated  limbs,  lost 
eyes,  etc.  Maimed  soldiers  will  have  just  as 
good  children  as  if  they  had  not  been 
lo 


maimed.  The  children  of  humpbacks,  male 
and  female,  will  be  just  as  straight-backed  as 
if  their  parents  were  straight.  The  children 
of  a  woman  with  one  leg  shortened  by  a 
sprain,  or  a  white  swelling,  are  no  more 
likely  to  be  similarly  deformed  than  if  both 
her  limbs  were  alike. 


ANIMAL  0RGANIS-*1. 


Low  intellect ;  sensual  features ;  bad  temper ;  type  o^ 
human  brute. 

Birth-marks,  such  as  facial  and  other 
blotches,  club-feet,  etc.,  rarely  descend.  Any 
girl  is  just  as  marriageable  with  them  as 
without.  Yet  such  poor  girls  are  usually 
"let  alone"  by  men,  for  they  love  physical 
perfection  in  women  ;  who  love  those  men 
deformed  about  as  well  as  if  they  were  per- 
fect. 

These  birth-marks  are  objectionable  which 
penetrate  \h&grain^  and  injure  the  organism. 
Those  whose  mother's  fright  sapped  their 
brain  and  blunted  their  senses  will  parent 
flats,  if  any.  But  a  sexually  healthy  hump- 
back girl  will  bear  better  children  than  a 
straight  one  sexually  impaired. 

Temperaments,  Forms,  Xoses,  etc 

Since  few  have  well-balanced  heads  or 
bodies,  most  require  to  marr)'  their  opposites 
in  one  or  more  respects.  Almost  all  have 
too  much  brain  for  body,  or  body  for  brain ; 
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or  else  too  much  or  too  little  respiration,  or 
digestion,  or  circulation,  or  muscle,  for  their 
other  physical  functions. 

Those  who  are  medium  in  complexion, 
stature,  etc.,  who  are  neither  extra  dark  nor 
light,  large  nor  small,  tall  nor  short,  lean  nor 
fat,  etc.,  may  marry  those  who  are  medium, 
or  nearly  like  themselves  in  these  respects, 
or  in  either  extreme,  or  a  little  more  or  less 
«o  than  themselves.  Thus,  those  whose  hair 
is  neither  dark  nor  light,  but  about  midway 
between  both,  may  marry  those  who  are  a 
shade  darker  or  lighter  than  themselves,  or 
a  good  deal  darker  or  lighter,  or  even  jet 
black  or  bright  red,  as  they  may  fancy,  or  as 
other  circumstances  may  favor  most,  the 
complexion"  being  not  especially  material ; 
yet  the  darker  one  is,  the  lighter  his  or  her 
companion  should  be. 

Certain  Opposites  Should  Combine. 

Bright  red  hair  should  marry  jet  black,  and 
jet  black  auburn,  or  bright  red.  And  the 
more  red-faced  and  bearded  or  impulsive  a 
man,  the  more  dark,  calm,  cool  and  quiet 
sliould  his  wife  be ;  and  vice  versa.  The 
florid  should  not  marry  the  florid,  but  those 
who  are  dark  in  proportion  as  they  them- 
selves are  light. 

Red-whiskered  men  should  marry  bru- 
nettes but  not  blondes  ;  the  color  of  the 
whiskers  being  more  determinate  of  the  tem- 
perament than  that  of  the  hair. 

The  color  of  the  eyes  is  still  more  impor- 
tant Gray  eyes  must  marry  some  other 
color,  almost  any  other,  except  gray  ;  and  so 
of  blue,  dark,  hazel,  etc. 

Those  very  fleshy  should  not  marry  those 
equally  so,  but  those  too  spare  and  slim ;  and 
this  is  doubly  true  of  females.  A  spare  man 
is  much  better  adapted  to  a  fleshy  woman 
than  a  round-favored  man.  Two  who  are 
short,  thick-set,  and  stocky,  should  not  unite 
in  marriage,  but  should  choose  those  differ- 


ently constituted ;  but  on  no  account  one  c»( 
their  own  make.  And,  in  general,  those 
predisposed  to  corpulence  are  therefore  less 
inclined  to  marriage. 

Those  with  little  hair  or  beard  should 
marry  those  whose  hair  is  naturally  abun- 
dant ;  still,  those  who  once  had  plenty,  but 
who  have  lost  it,  may  marry  those  who  are 
either  bald  or  have  but  little  ;  for  in  this,  aa 
in  all  other  cases,  all  depends  on  what  one 
is  by  Nature^  little  on  present  states. 

Those  whose  motive-temperament  decidedly 
predominates,  who  are  bony,  only  moderately 
fleshy,  quite  prominent-featured,  Roman 
nosed,  and  muscular,  should  not  marr)'  those 
similarly  formed,  but  those  either  sanguine 
or  nervous,  or  a  compound  of  both  ;  for  be- 
ing more  strong  than  susceptible  or  emo- 
tional, they  both  require  that  their  own  emo- 
tions should  be  perpetually  prompted  by  am 
emotional  companion,  and  that  their  children 
also  be  endowed  with  the  emotional  from  the.- 
other  parent.  That  is,  those  who  are  cooH 
should  marry  those  who  are  impulsive  andl 
susceptible. 

Small,  nervous  men  must  not  marry  littlet 
nervous  or  sanguine  women,  lest  both  theyr 
and  their  children  have  quite  too  much  oik 
the  hot-headed  and  impulsive,  and  die  sud- 
denl)\  Generally,  ladies  who  are  small  aree 
therefore  more  eagerly  sought  than  large.; 
Of  course  this  general  fact  has  its  exceptions.^ 
Some  are  small  hereditarily,  others  renderedl 
so  by  extra  action  in  some  form,  over-study,, 
over-work,  or  passional  excitement  ;  because! 
during  growth,  their  intense  nervous  systemsi 
consumed  energy  faster  than  their  weak  vital  I 
could  manufacture  it  ;  which  dwarfed  theirr 
statur». 

Webster  preferred  little  women ;  he  coarse,, 
they  fine  ;  he  powerful,  thev  susceptible ;  hisi 
love  animal,  theirs  more  sentimental;  h^f 
forcible    ":ey  pliant     Short,  rotund,  smal^ 
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ijoned  women  attract  and  are  attracted  to 
:aU  and  spare  men;  while  slender  women 
ibsolutely  must  wed  stocky,  wide-jowled, 
broad-shouldered  men. 

Two  very  beautiful  persons  rarely  do  or 
should  marry ;  nor  two  extra  homely.  The 
fsct  is  a  little  singular  that  very  handsome 
women,  who  of  course  can  have  their  pick, 
rarely  marr>'  good-looking  men,  but  gener- 
ally give  preference  to  those  who  are  homely ; 
xcause  that  exquisiteness  in  which  beauty 
originates,  naturalh'  blends  with  that  power 
which  accompanies  huge  noses,  and  dispro- 
portionate features. 

Psyche  loved  Apollo  desperately,  says 
Mythology,  on  account  of  his  beauty.  Now 
this  must  have  been  pm-cly  imaginary.  No 
woman  thus  IxMUtiful  ever  loved  a  hai:dsome 
man,  if  she  could  find  any  otlicr.  Psyche 
would  naturally  choose  a  man  of  talents 
rather  than  of  a  good  physique ;  and  a  right' 
homely  and  e\-en  awkward  man  need  not 
fear  a  refusal,  if  he  is  only  powerful,  original, 
logical,  and  smart. 

Rapid  movers,  speakers,  laughers,  etc., 
should  marry  those  wlio  are  calm  and  de- 
liberate, and  impulsivcs  those  who  are 
stoical ;  while  those  who  are  medium  may 
marry  those  who  are  either  or  neither,  as 
they  prefer. 

Masculine  women,  who  inherit  their 
father'' s  looks,  stature,  appearance,  and  phy- 
sique mainly,  should  give  preference  to  men 
who  take  most  after  mother,  ])]iysically ; 
whilst  women  cast  strongly  after  their 
mother,  should  marry  those  men  in  whom 
the  masculine  fonn  and  phj^iology  super- 
abound. 

Noses  indicate  characters  by  indicating  the 
organisms  and  temperaments.  Accordingly, 
those  noses  especially  marked  either  way, 
should  marry  those  having  opposite  nasal 
diaracteristics.     Roman   noses  are  adapted 


to  those  which  turn  up,  and  pug  noses,  tc 
those  turning  down;  while  straight  nose-, 
may  marry  either. 

Narrow  nostrils  indicate  small  lungs 
Such  are  adapted  to  those  with  broad 
nostrils,  which  accompany  large  lungs  and 
vital  organs. 


AN   IGNORAMUS. 

Low,  narrow  head  ;  animal  face  ;  obstinate  disposio 
tion  ;  entirely  unsuited  to  an  educated,  well  endowed 
woman. 

President  John  Adams  lived  in  the  most 
poetic  affection  with  his  wife  over  half  a 
century.  He  had  all  the  signs  of  a  vigorous 
sexuality,  along  with  that  harmonious  even- 
ness which  would  neither  give  nor  take 
offence.  He  was  so  splendidly  sexed  that 
any  and  all  women  would  love  him  ;  be- 
sides being  talented,  moral,  and  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  sex.  He  was  best  adapted  to 
a  woman  rather  tall,  certainly  not  oval,  but 
especially  refined.  A  little  irritability'  was 
his  only  fault. 

Heavy  lower  jaws,  which  signify  animal 
vigor  are  adapted  to  light ;  but  two  with 
heavy  jowls  would  create  too  animal  oflP- 
spring  ;  and  two  thin  ones,  those  too  feeble 
physically  to  become,  accomplish,  or  enjoy 
mncl:. 

I^arge  mouths  and  lips  signify  hearty  sex- 
ualities.  Small  mouths  in  females  are  poorly 
adapted  to  large-featured,  bony,  broad-built, 
robust  men. 

No    two   with    naiTOw,    retreating   chin* 
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should  marry ;  but  such  should  pair  off 
with  those  which  are  broad,  prominent,  and 
projecting  downward. 

Two  having  fine  soft  hair  and  skin  are  not 
a'-  well  adapted  in  marriage  as  those  having 
one  the  coarser,  the  other  the  finer  ;  lest  their 
oflfspring  should  be  too  exquisitely  organized 


A  JAIL-BIRD. 

ViciouB  face :  large  head  iu  the  rear  and  defective  in 
front;  mouth  drawn  down  at  the  corners  and  nose 
thrust  forward  as  if  to  explore  other  people's  business. 

for  their  strength  ;  nor  should  two  very 
coarse-haired,  lest  their  children  prove  too 
coarse  and  animal ;  yet  those  whose  hair  and 
skin  are  average,  may  marry  fine,  or  coarse, 
or  medium. 

Curls  should  not  marry  curls — except 
those  easily  taken  ofif — but  should  select  those 
whose  hair  lies  so  close  and  smooth  as  to 
fairly  shine  ;  while  wavy  hair  is  adapted  to 
either  or  neither. 

These  cases  are  instanced,  among  thou- 
sands of  like  ones,  less  on  their  own  account 
than  as  illustrations  of  the  law  involved  ; 
which,  once  understood,  becomes  a  guide  in 
all  other  cases.  Still,  none  should  be  re- 
jected because  of  some  minor'  conditions, 
provided  th^  great  outline  characteristics  are 
all  right. 

A  right  mental  adaption  is,  however,  as 
much  more  important  than  a  right  physical, 


as  the  transmission  of  the  mind  is  than  thai 
of  the  body.  Gender,  too,  inheres  mainly  ir 
the  mind.  Then  what  laws  govern  menta 
affiliations? 

What  Mental  Traits  Harmonize  and 
Antag'onize. 

Those  which  govern  physical.     In  theii 
great   outline    they   must    be   substantially 
alike.     Thus,  a  savage  and  a  civilized  do  not 
harmonize  as  well  as  two  savages,  or  two  who 
are  civilized.    No  instances  of  genuine  affec- 
tion obtain  among  all  the  marriages  of  white 
men  with  squaws,  or  African,  or  Malay  wo- 
men, except  where  the  latter  have  been  first 
civilized.     Could  a  bigoted  heathen  love  a 
bigoted  Christian  ?    The  more  either  sets  by 
their  religion,   the  less  they  would   set  by 
each  other.     Not  only  must  Chinese  marry 
Chinese,  a  Turk  a  Turk,  and  a  Christian  a 
Christian,  but  those  of  the  same  Christian 
faith  must  marry  those  of  like  tenets.    Catho- 
lics naturally  blend  with  Catholics,  and  Pro* 
testants  with  Protestants,  never  with  those' 
of  opposite  faith.     That  instance  cannot  be 
cited   in  which  an  extreme   Catholic  lives  I 
happily  with  an  extreme  Protestant.     Each  i 
must  attend  their  own  church,  which  init-  * 
iates   a  religious  divorce,  and  this    breeds  i 
separation  on  all  other  points ;  besides,  each 
will  persist  that  their  children  shall  be  edu-  ■ 
cated  in  their  own  faith,  but  not  in  that  of ! 
the  other. 

Protestants  aflBliate  with  their  own  sect 
the  most  readily.  Presbyterians  love  Pres- 
byterians, and  Episcopalians  attract  and  are 
attracted  to  Episcopalians,  Methodists  to 
Methodists,  Baptists  to  Baptists,  and  thus  of 
Unitarians,  Trinitarians,  Arians,  Nothing, 
arians,  Universalists,  Spiritualists,  Deists.. 
Atheists.  Let  all  who  have  ever  loved,  and 
are  religious,  attest  whether  similar  religious 
views  did  not  become  a  bond  of  union,  and 
dissimilar,  of  antagonism. 
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Conflicting  beliefs  can  love  each  other 
when  their  sexual  attraction  is  sufficient 
to  o\ercorae  religious  differences ;  yet  religi- 
ous harmony  increases,  and  differences  di- 
minish, their  natural  assimilation.  So  great 
is  this  sexual  attraction,  that  a  savage  man 
ind  civilized  woman  can  live  happily  to- 
gether; yet  how  much  more  cordially  could 
savage  live  with  savage,  and  one  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  civilized  with  civilized,  and  one 
of  their  own  or  like  mode  of  civilization. 
Even  those  of  different  nationalities  will 
find  their  national  differences  a  source  of 
many  more  discords  than  concords,  and 
should  marry  only  when  love  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  overrule  this  national  antagonism. 

"A  Cold,  Distant  Man." 

Lack  of  affection  in  both  will  render  their 
marriage  and  offepring  tame,  even  though 
both  are  talented  and  moral.  At  least  one 
sliould  be  affectionate,  better  if  both  are ; 
yet  her  lot  is  hard,  who,  with  wann,  gushing 
iffection,  is  repulsed  when  she  expresses  it 
Sh  who  dearly  loves  to  be  caressed  and 
t.iidled,  should  be;  and  if  she  marries  a 
cold,  distant  man,  whose  love  is  merely 
personal,  she  must  expect  to  pine  and  starve, 
and  dispense,  during  maternity,  with  that 
sympathy  and  tenderness  so  much  needed. 

Few  are  perfect,  mentally  and  sentimen- 
tally ;  therefore  most  require  to  offset  their 
excesses  and  defects  by  marr^dng  those  unlike 
themselves.  They  must  be  sufficiently  alike, 
in  the  majority  of  their  great  outline  charac- 
teristics, to  fuse  their  differences ;  but  since 
dmost  all  have  too  much  or  little  caution, 
cindness,  selfishness,  taste,  justice,  etc.,  most 
need  to  marry  those  unlike  themselves,  in 
one  or  more  resp'Lcts. 

Evenly-balanced  heads  may  marry  either 
those  well  or  poorly  balanced,  yet  prefer 
those   well    balanced.     Those    who    marry 


even,  may  expect  their  children  to  be  good, 
yet  not  remarkable ;  those  who  marry  con- 
trasts, may  look  for  those  of  bolder  outlines, 
who  will  be  noted  for  something  special 
Yet  if  these  differences  are  considerable,  they 
produce  miserably  balanced  children,  usually 
unfortunate  and  unhappy. 


OBSTINACY. 

Low,  wide  head ;  small  moral  faculties  compered 
with  the  baser;  wide,  fimily  set  jaws,  and  mouth  thdt 
shuts  like  an  iron  vise  ;  self-willed  and  tyrannical. 

Men  of  the  Feminine  Gender. 

Strongly  feminized  men,  who  inherit 
after  mother  or  grandmother,  should  marry 
strongly  masculinized  women,  who  take 
chiefly  after  their  fathers,  so  as  to  secure 
both  the  male  and  female  characteristics. 
Dependent  and  vine-like  women  are  always 
drawn  most  to  positive,  firm,  wilful,  authori- 
tative men,  who  love  to  command,  and  take 
the  responsibility ;  while  strongly  feminized 
men  need  "strong-minded,"  forcible  women 
— those  related  to  the  Amazons — to  assume 
the  responsibility,  and  spur  on  to  effort;  yet 
some  of  this  class  require  to  marry  men  who 
are  still  firmer  than  themselves,  and  forcible 
enough  to  create  deference.  A  woman,  to 
love  a  man  well,  must  look  up  to  him  w  .th 
respect ;  yet  all  women  despise  weak,  vacil- 
lating  men-  No  woman  who  has  much 
feminine  intuition  can  possibly  love  a  putty 
man. 

Men  who  love  to  command,  must  be 
especiallv  careful    not   to  marry  imperious, 
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women 's-rights  women ;  while  those  who 
willingly  "obey  orders,"  need  just  such. 
Some  men  require  a  wife  who  shall  take 
their  part ;  yet  all  who  do  not  need  strong- 
willed  women,  should  be  careful  how  they 
marry  them.  Unless  you  love  to  be  opposed, 
be  careful  not  to  marry  one  who  often  argues 
and  talks  back ;  for  discussion  before  marri- 
Age  becomes  obstinacy  after. 

"  A  Crooked  Stick.  '* 

A  sensible  woman  should  not  marry  an 
obstinate  but  injudicious,  unintelligent  man ; 
because  she  cannot  long  endure  to  see  and 
help  him  blindly  follow  his  poor,  but  spurn 
her  good,  plans.  Though  such  men  need  just 
such  women  to  help  lay  out  their  life-course, 
while  sucli  women  could  get  on  passably 
with  such  husbands  who  heeded  their  sug- 
gestions ;  yet  such  men  plan  poorly,  blindly 
follow  their  own  wills,  and  authoritatively 
compel  their  wives  to  help  carry  them  out. 
Obstinate  men  must  be  sensible,  or  else 
content  with  wives  and  children  who  are 
not  If  they  could  only  realize  that  such 
women  are  just  the  very  ones  they  require, 
vet  that  they  should  always  ask  and  Jieed 
their  advice,  they  would  render  their  wives' 
position  most  agreeable  instead  of  painful, 
and  every  way  most  promotive  of  their 
mutual  happiness  and  success.  How  im- 
portant a  change  would  be  effected  by  this 
apparently  trifling  condition ! 

A  submissive  bat  intellectual  woman  may 
marry  a  man  whose  will  is  stronger,  even 
though  his  intellect  is  smaller,  than  hers  ; 
yet  it  is  better  for  both  if  his  intellect  is 
5^11  larger  than  hers,  so  that  she  may  repose 
in  his  superior  judgment.  Such  a  woman 
feels  inadequate  to  assume  responsibilities  or 
set  herself  at  work,  and  must  have  some 
guide.  Naturally  dependent,  she  must  lean, 
though  even  on  a  crooked  stick.  Fortun- 
atelv,  however,  she  can  adapt  herself  to  al- 
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most  any  man.  Hence,  if  her  second  hus- 
band  should  be  totally  different  from  hei 
first,  and  third  from  either,  she  could  yet 
conform  to  each  with  equal  ease  ;  and  if 
force  is  large,  will  work  most  effectually  and 
willingly  with  and  for  him,  however  opposite 
their  specialties ;  besides  quietly  adapting 
herself  to  extreme  vicissitudes,  by  making 
the  best  of  what  is.  Such,  especially  if  love 
is  large,  make  the  very  best  of  wives,  be- 
cause efBcient  and  sensible,  yet  affectionate 
and  conformable.  And  there  are  many 
such. 

The  reserved  or  secretive  should  marry 
the  frank.  A  cunning  man  cannot  endure 
the  least  artifice  in  a  wife.  Those  who  are 
non-committal  must  marry  those  who  are  de- 
monstrative ;  else  however  much  they  may 
love,  neither  will  feel  sure  as  to  the  other's 
affections,  and  each  will  distrust  the  other, 
while  their  children  will  be  deceitful.  Those 
who  are  frank  and  confiding  also  need  to  be 
constantly  forewarned  by  those  who  are  sus- 
picious. 

Lack  of  Resolution. 

A  timid  woman  should  never  many  a 
hesitating  man,  lest,  like  frightened  children, 
each  keep  perpetually  re-alarming  the  other 
by  imaginary  fears ;  nor  yet  a  careless  man, 
for  he  would  commit  just  indiscretions 
enough  to  keep  her  in  perpetual  "  fear  and 
trembling  ; "  but  should  marry  one  who  is 
bold,  yet  judicious,  so  that  her  intellect,  by 
reposing  in  his  tried  judgment,  can  feel  safe, 
and  let  her  trust  in  him  quiet  her  natural 
fearful  ness. 

A  hopeless  man  should  marry  a  resolute, 
hopeful  woman,  who  is  always  telling  how 
well  things  are  going  to  turn  out,  and  en- 
couraging, and  who  has  sufficient  judgment 
to  be  allowed  the  reins,  lest  the  fears  of  both 
render  him  pusillanimous,  and  their  children 
cowards.    Many  men  live  tame  lives,  though 
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abundantly  capable  of  accomplishing  almost 
anything,  because  too  irresolute  to  once 
begin;  whereas,  with  a  judicious  yet  ex- 
pectant wife  to  prompt  them  to  take  initia- 
tory steps,  they  would  fill  responsible  posi- 
tions. 

An  industrious,  thrifty,  hard-working  man 
should  marry  a  woman  tolerably  saving  and 
industrious.  As  the  "  almighty  dollar  "  is 
now  the  great  motor-wheel  of  humanity, 
and   that  to  which   most  husbands  devote 


both  to  enjoy  them  together.  Indeed,  a 
good  appetite  in  both  can  often  be  made 
to  harmonize  other  discordant  points,^  and 
promote  concord. 

Men  large  in  beauty  should  by  no  means 
marry  women  deficient  in  it ;  yet  women  in 
whom  it  is  large  may  marry  men  in  whom 
it  is  only  fair,  provided  other  traits  a.re 
favorable  ;  for  a  man  of  taste  can  never  en- 
dure a  slattern,  while  a  woman  of  taste  can 
bear  with  a  man  who  is  careless  of  appear- 


FAMILY     JARS. 


An  ill-tempered  pair ;  neither  considerate  or  amiable  ;  neither  self-possessed  and  quiet  when  the 
other  is  enraged ;  too  much  alike  in  disposition,  petulant,  excitable,  unreasoning,  proving  constantly 
iflie  infelicities  of  married  life  ;  both  human  snapping-turtles. 


tiyen  entire  lives,  to  delve  alone  is  uphill 
work.  Much  more  if  she  indulges  in  ex- 
travagance. It  is  doubly  important,  there- 
fore, that  both  work  together  pecuniarily. 
But  if  either  has  property  enough  to  create 
in  both  a  feeling  of  contentment,  large  ac- 
quisition in  the  other  is  less  important ;  yet 
a  difference  here  often  engenders  opposition 
elsewhere. 

Good  livers  should  marry — he  to  provide 
table  luxuries,  she   to  serve   them  up,  and 


ances,  and  love  him,  provided  he  has  suffi- 
cient power  and  stamina  of  character  to 
eclipse  this  defect  by  his  sterling  character- 
istics ;  yet  he  must  let  her  "fix  him  up 
nicely. " 

An  Untidy  Wife. 

A  clergyman  of  commanding  talents,  su- 
perior eloquence,  and  the  highest  moral 
worth,  was  publicly  described  as  likely  to 
marry  a  woman  of  superior  taste,  refine- 
ment, personal  neatness,  beaut\',  elegance  of 
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manners,  poetty,  and  many  other  like  ex- 
pressions denoting  large  beauty ;  whereas 
she  was  the  reverse ;  but  he  lived  unhappily, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  from  home,  be- 
cause he  could  not  endure  her  coarseness  and 
slatternly  habits,  and  never  took  her  out 
He  had  married  her  money,  and  was  any- 
thing but  conjugally  mated  or  happy ;  so 
that  the  prediction  was  right  in  principle. 
"The  rule  was  proved  by  the  evils  consequent 
on  its  violation. 

Animal  love  excessive  in  both,  prompts 
to  that  over-indulgence  which  breaks  down 
the  nervous  systems  of  both,  and  renders 
their  children  too  impulsive,  fiery,  and  ani- 
mal; whereas,  when  one  is  passionate  and 
the  other  passive,  the  former  will  inspire  pas- 
sion in  the  latter,  yet  be  toned  down  by  the 
passive  one ;  while  their  children  will  unite 
the  Platonic  love  of  the  latter  with  the  im- 
passioned of  the  former,  and  be  better  than 
either ;  whereas,  its  deficiency  in  both  renders 
progeny  too  tamely  constituted  ever  to  enjoy 
or  accomplish  much. 

The  irritable,  yet  approbative;  must  by 
no  means  marry  those  like  themselves,  lest 
the  irritability  of  each,  by  blaming  the 
other  rouse  mutual  resentment.  Yet  if 
such  are  married,  both  must  be  especially 
careful  how  they  cast  any  reflections ; 
because  the  other  party  construes  them  to 
mean  much  more  than  was  intended.  Prob- 
ably more  conjugal  animosities  originate  in 
tliis  wounded  ambition  than  in  any  other 
faculty.  Nothing  as  effectually  rouses  and 
intensifies  every  existing  antagonism.  Pride 
is  a  good  thing,  but  must  be  respected  and 
humored,  at  least  not  upbraided,  or  mor- 
tified. Even  if  a  man  can  gratify  a  woman's 
love  of  style  and  display,  he  must  not  cen- 
sure her  in  private,  unless  he  is  willing  to 
kindle  her  hate,  and  spoil  their  children. 


Fault-finding  beaux  and  girls  during 
courtship,  are  sure  to  scold  intolerably  after 
marriage.  If  your  moderate  ambition  can 
endure  censure,  marr}' ;  but  if  not,  take 
timely  warning  from  ''straws."  One  who 
is  hard  to  please  before  marriage,  will  be 
much  harder  after ;  while  one  who  patiently 
endures  and  forbears  during  courtship,  will 
be  more  so  after  marriage,  if  kept  in  a  love 
mood;  and  a  beau  who  insists  on  having 
his  way  before,  will  be  dogmatical  if  not 
domineering  after ;  and  must  marry  a  meek, 
patient,  accommodating  woman. 

This  counterbalancing  law  also  governs 
the  intellectual  faculties.  If  a  man  who 
has  large  perceptives  with  small  reflectives, 
marries  a  woman  having  large  reflectives 
with  small  perceptives,  since  both  transmit 
what  is  strongest  in  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren will  inherit  his  large  perceptives  along 
with  her  large  reflectives;  thus  possess- 
ing the  perfections  of  both,  unmarred  by 
the  imperfections  of  either.  He  can  re- 
member, but  not  think;  while  she  can 
think,  but  not  remember ;  yet  their  children 
can  both  think  and  remember.  This  like- 
wise improves  their  copartnership.  If  he, 
unable  to  plan,  should  marry  one  equally 
deficient  in  causation,  all  their  attempts 
must  fail,  because  poorly  devised ;  whereas 
prosperity  now  attends  them,  because  her 
large  causality  does  up  the  planning  for 
both,  and  his  perceptives  the  perceiving ;  so 
that  both  prosper  much  better  together  than 
if  alike,  or  either  separately.  This  is  true 
of  memory  and  judgment,  of  language  and 
sense,  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  of  each  and 
all  the  intellectual  capacities,  so  that  these 
offsettings  can  be  made  to  improve  all  mar- 
riages as  well  as  ofl&pring.  When  both  have 
the  same  defects  their  offspring  will  show 
these  defects  in  a  greater  degree. 


CHAPTER  XI\'. 


The  Model  Wife. 


HO  makes  the  best  wife?  Not  a 
weak,  forceless,  stupid,  uneducated, 
giddy  creature.  The  best  wife  has 
certain  marked  traits  and  characteristics, 
which  every  man  should  look  for  before  put- 
ting his  foot  in  any  "entangling  alliance," 
and  failing  to  find,  should  pause  and  not  go 
6  single  step  farther. 

One  of  these  traits  is  industry.  By  in- 
dustry I  do  not  mean  merely  laboriousness, 
merely  labor  or  activity  of  body,  for  pur- 
poses of  gain  or  of  saving ;  for  there  may  be 
industry  amongst  those  who  have  more 
money  than  they  know  well  what  to  do 
with,  and  there  may  be  lazy  ladies,  as  well 
as  lazy  farmers'  and  tradesmen's  wives. 
There  is  no  state  of  life  in  which  industry 
in  a  wife  is  not  necessary  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  family,  at  the  head  of 
the  household  afl&.irs  of  which  she  is  placed. 

If  she  be  lazy  there  will  be  lazy  servants, 
and  which  is  a  great  deal  worse,  children 
habitually  lazy ;  everything,  however  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  will  be  put  off  to  the  last 
moment ;  then  it  will  be  done  badly,  and  in 
many  cases  not  at  all ;  the  dinner  will  be  too 
late-,  the  journey  or  the  visit  will  be  tardy; 
inconveniences  of  all  sorts  will  be  continu- 
ally arising ;  there  will  always  be  a  heavy 
arrear  of  things  unperfonned ;  and  this,  even 
imongst  the  most  wealthy  of  all,  is  a  great 
inirse ;  for  if  they  have  no  business  imposed 
apon  them  by  necessity,  they  make  business 
for  themselves;  life  would  be  unbearable 
without  it;  and  therefore  a  la.i,y  woman 
cmst  always  be  a  curse,  be  her  rank  or  sta- 
boa  what  it  uuy. 


But  who  is  to  tell  whether  a  giii  ui'- 
make  an  industrious  woman?  How  is  the 
purblind  lover  especially,  to  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she,  whose  smiles  and  dimples, 
and  bewitching  lips  have  half  bereft  him  of 
his  senses ;  how  is  he  to  be  able  to  judge, 
from  anything  that  he  can  see,  whether  the 
beloved  object  will  be  industrious  or  lazy? 
Why,  it  is  very  difficult ;  it  is  a  matter  that 
reason  has  very  little  to  do  with ;  but  there 
are,  nevertheless,  certain  outward  and  visible 
signs,  from  which  a  man,  not  wholly  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  reason,  may  form  a 
pretty  accurate  judgment  as  to  this  matter. 

It  was  a  story  in  Philadelphia,  some  years 
ago,  that  a  young  man,  who  was  courting 
one  of  three  sisters,  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  her,  when  all  the  three  were  present, 
and  when  one  said  to  the  others,  "  I  wonder 
where  our  needle  is."  Upon  which  he  with- 
drew, as  soon  as  was  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  politeness,  resolved  never  to  think 
more  of  a  girl  who  possessed  a  needle  only 
in  partnership,  and  who,  it  appeared,  was 
not  too  well  informed  as  to  the  place  where 
even  that  share  was  deposited. 

This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  very  flagrant  in- 
stance of  a  want  of  industry;  for  if  the 
third  part  of  tlie  use  of  a  needle  satisfied  her 
when  single,  it  wa^  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  marriage  would  banish  that  usefiil  im- 
plement altogether.  But  such  instances  are 
seldom  suffered  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  lover,  to  disguise  all 
defects  from  whom  is  the  great  business,  not 
only  of  the  girl  herself^  but  of  her  whole 
familv 
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There  are,  however,  certain  outward  signs, 
which,  if  attended  to  with  care,  will  serve  as 
pretty  sure  guides.  And,  first,  if  you  find 
the  tongue  lazy,  you  may  be  nearly  certain 
that  the  hands  and  feet  are  the  same.  By 
'aziness  of  the  tongue  I  do  not  mean  silence  ; 


MARIOM  HARLAND. 
Strong  motive-mental  temperament ;  breadth  and 
ftillness  of  brain  ;  marked  intellectual  development ; 
sqnare  face  and  form  of  mouth  showing  decision  and 
determination  ;  appearance  of  robust  health  ;  suited  to 
a  man  of  moderate  force  and  firmness  ;  well-known 
authoress. 

I  do  not  mean  an  absence  of  talk,  for  that  is, 
in  most  cases,  very  good ;  but  I  mean  a  slow 
and  soft  utterance  ;  a  sort  of  sighing  out  of 
the  words  instead  of  speaking  them  ;  a  sort 
of  letting  the  sounds  fall  out,  as  if  the  party 
were  sick  at  stomach.  The  pronunciation 
of  an  industrious  person  is  generally  quick, 
distinct,  and  the  voice,  if  not  strong,  firm  at 
the  least.  Not  masculine ;  as  feminine  as 
possible;  not  a  croak  nor  a  bawl,  but  a  quick,- 
iistinct,  and  sound  voice.  In  this  whole 
world  nothing  is  much  more  hateful  than  a 
female's  uhder-jaw  lazily  moving  up  and 
down,  and  letting  out  a  long  string  of  half- 
articulate  sounds  It  is  impossible  for  any 
man  who  has  any  spirit  in  him,  to  love  such 


a  woman  for  any  length  of  time,  or  find  he* 
a  congenial  companion. 

Look  a  little,  also,  at  the  labors  of  the 
teeth,  for  these  correspond  with  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  body,  and  with  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  "  Quick  at  meals, 
quick  at  work, "  is  a  saying  as  old  as  the 
hills,  in  this,  the  most  industrious  nation 
upon  earth ;  and  never  was  there  a  truer 
saying. 

Another  mark  of  industry  is,  a  quick  step, 
and  a  somewhat  heavy  tread,  showing  that 
the  foot  comes  down  with  a  hearty  good 
will ;  and  if  the  body  lean  a  little  forward, , 
and  the  eyes  keep  steadily  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, while  the  feet  are  going,  so  much  the 
better,  for  these  discover  earnestness  to  arrive 
at  the  intended  point.     I  do  not  like,  and  I , 
never  liked,  your  sauntering,  soft-stepping;^ 
girls,  who  move  as  if  they  were  perfectly  in- 
different as  to  the  result ;  and,  as  to  the  love  i 
part  of  the  story,  whoever  expects  ardent  and  ' 
lasting  affection  from  one  of  these  sauntering 
girls,  will,  when  too  late,  find  his  mistake : 
the  character  runs  the  same   all  the  way 
through  ;  and  no  man  ever  yet  saw  a  saun- 
tering girl,   who    did   not,  when    married, 
make  a   mawkish  wife,   and  a  cold-hearted 
mother ;   cared  very  little  for  either  husband 
or  children  ;  and,  of  course,  having  no  store 
of  those  blessings  which  are  the  natural  re- 
sources to  apply  to  in  sickness  and  in  o\-^  age. 

Up  with  the  Lark. 

Early  rising  is  another  mark  of  industry; 
and  though,  in  the  higher  situations  of  life, 
it  may  be  of  no  importance  in  a  mere 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  is,  even  there,  of 
importance  in  other  respects ;  for  it  is,  I 
should  imagine,  pretty  difficult  to  keep  lovc- 
alive  towards  a  woman  who  never  sees  the 
dew,  never  beholis  the  rising  sun,  and  who 
constantly  comes  directly  fi'om  a  reeking  bed 
to  the  breakfast  table,  and  there  chew?  with* 
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out  appetite  the  choicest  morsels  of  human 
food.  A  man  might,  perhaps,  endure  this 
for  a  month  or  two,  without  being  dis- 
gusted ;  but  that  is  ample  allowance  of  time. 
And  as  to  people  where  a  living  and  a  pro- 
vision for  children  is  to  be  sought  by  labor 
of  some  sort  or  other,  late  rising  in  the  wife 
is  certain  ruin  ;  and  never  was  there  yet  an 
early  rising  wife  who  had  been  a  late  rising 
girl. 

If  brought  up  to  late  rising,  she  will  like 
It;  it  will  be  her  habit;  she  will,  when 
married,  never  want  excuses  for  indulging  in 
the  habit.  At  first  she  will  be  indulged  with- 
out bonds  ;  to  make  a  change  afterwards  will 
be  difficult ;  it  will  be  deemed  a  wrong  done 
to  her ;  she  will  ascribe  it  to  diminished  af- 
fection ;  a  quarrel  must  ensue,  or  the  husband 
must  submit  to  be  ruined,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  to  see  half  the  fruit  of  his  labor  snored 
and  lounged  away. 

And  is  this  being  rigid  ?  is  it  being  harsh  ? 
is  it  being  hard  upon  a  woman  ?  Is  it  the 
ofispring  of  the  frigid  severity  of  age?  It  is 
none  of  these :  it  arises  from  an  ardent  desire 
to  promote  the  happiness,  and  to  add  to  the 
natural,  legitimate,  and  salutary  influence  of 
the  female  sex.  The  tendency  of  this  advice 
is  to  promote  the  preservation  of  their  health ; 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  their  beauty  ;  to 
lause  them  to  be  beloved  to  the  last  day  of 
their  lives;  and  to  give  them,  during  the 
whole  of  those  lives,  weight  and  consequence, 
of  which  laziness  would  render  them  wholly 
unworthy. 

**A  Penny  Saved  is  a  Penny  Earned.'* 

Frugality  is  another  good  trait  This 
means  the  contrary  of  extravagance.  It 
does  not  mean  stinginess ;  it  does  not  mean 
a  pinching  of  the  stomach,  nor  a  stripping 
of  the  back ;  but  it  means  abstaining  from 
all  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  all  unnec- 
essary use  of  goods  of  any  and  of  every  sort ; 


and  a  quality  of  great  importance  it  is, 
whether  the  rank  in  life  be  high  or  low. 
How  many  men  have  been  ruined  and  de- 
graded by  the  extravagance  of  their  wives  f 
More  frequently  by  their  own  extravagance, 
perhaps ;  but,  in  numerous  instances,  by  that 


KATE  FIELD. 
Nervous-mental   temperament;   quick  perceptions^ 
acute  intellectual  qualities;  features,  particularly  the 
nose,  indicating  push  and  enterprise  ;  active  and  ag- 
gressive ;  correspondent  and  writer  on  dress-reform. 

of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  uphold- 
ing their  stations  by  husbanding  their  for- 
tunes. 

If  this  be  the  case  amongst  the  opulent, 
who  have  estates  to  draw  upon,  what  must 
be  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  frugality 
in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life  ?  Here  it  must 
be  fatal,  and  especially  amongst  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons  whose  wives  have,  in  many 
cases,  the  receiving  as  well  as  the  expending 
of  money.  In  such  a  case,  there  wants 
nothing  but  extravagance  in  the  wife  to 
make  ruin  as  sure  as  the  arrival  of  old  age. 

To  obtain  security  against  this  is  very  dif- 
ficult ;  yet,  if  the  lover  be  not  quite  blind, 
he  may  easily  discover  a  propensity  towards 
extravagance.     The  object  of  his  addresses 
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will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  not  be  the  man- 
ager of  a  house;  but  she  must  have  her 
dress,  and  other  little  matters  under  her  con- 
trol. If  she  be  costly  in  these;  if,  in  these, 
she  step  above  her  rank,  or  even  to  the  top 
of  it;  it  she  purchase  all  she  is  able  to  pur- 
:hase,  and  prefer  the  showy  to  the  useful,  the 
^ay  and  the  fragile  to  the  less  sightly  and 
more  durable,  he  may  be  sure  that  the  dispo- 
sition will  cling  to  her  through  life.  If  he 
perceive  in  her  a  taste  for  costly  food,  costly 
furniture,  costly  amusements ;  if  he  find  her 
love  of  gratification  to  be  bounded  only  by 
her  want  of  means;  if  he  find  her  full  of 
admiration  of  the  trappings  of  the  rich,  and 
of  desire  to  be  able  to  imitate  them,  he  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  she  will  not  spare  his 
purse  when  once  she  gets  herhand  into  it ; 
and,  therefore,  if  he  can  bid  adieu  to  her 
channs,  the  sooner  he  does  it  the  better. 

Earn  her  a  horse  to  ride,  she  will  want  a 
j-ig ;  earn  the  gig,  she  will  want  a  chariot ; 
get  her  that,  she  will  long  for  a  coach-and- 
four ;  and,  from  stage  to  stage,  she  will  tor- 
ment you  to  the  end  of  her  or  your  days ; 
for  still  there  will  be  somebody  with  a  finer 
equipage  than  )ou  can  give  her ;  and  as  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  you  will  never  have  rest. 
The  Tidy  Housekeeper. 
There  must  also  be  cleanliness.     This  is  a 
capital  ingredient;  for  there  never  yet  was, 
and  there  never  will  be,  love  of  long  dura- 
tion, sincere  and   ardent  love,   in  any  man 
towards  a  "filthy  mate."     I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  not  men  enough  to  live  peaceably 
^nd   even   contentedly,    with   dirty,  sluttish 
A-omen  ;  for  there  are  some  who  seem  to  like 
the  filth  well  enough.      But  what  I  contend 
for  is  this,  that  there  never  can  exist,  for  any 
length  of  time,  ardent  affection  in  any  man 
towards  a  woman  who  is  filthy  either  in  her 
person  or  in  her  house  affairs.     Men  may  be 
careless  as  to  tlieir  own  persons ;  they  may. 


from  the  nature  of  their  business,  or  from 
their  want  of  time  to  adhere  to  neatness  in 
dress,  be  slovenly  in  their  own  dress  and 
habits ;  but  they  do  not  relish  this  in  theii 
wives,  who  must  still  have  charms;  and 
charms  and  filth  do  not  go  together. 
Neatness  iu  Dress. 

It  is  not  dress  that  the  husband  wants  to 
be  perpetual :  it  is  not  finery ;  but  cleanliness 
is  everything.  The  French  women  dress 
enough,  especially  when  they  sally  forth. 
Mr  John  Tredwell,  of  Long  Island,  used  to 
say  that  the  French  were  "  pigs  in  the  parlor 
and  peacocks  on  the  promenade  ; "  an  allit- 
eration which  "  Canning's  self "  might  have 
envied  !  This  occasional  cleanliness  is  not 
the  thing  that  an  American  husband  wants  : 
he  wants  it  always ;  indoors  as  well  as  out ; 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  on  the  floor  as 
well  as  on  the  table ;  and,  however  he  may 
grumble  about  the  "  fuss "  and  the  "  ex- 
pense "  of  it,  he  would  grumble  more  if  he 
had  it  not. 

I  once  saw  a  picture  representing  the 
amusements  of  Portuguese  lovers  ;  that  is  to 
say,  three  or  four  young  men,  dressed  in 
gold  or  silver  laced  clothes,  each  having  a 
young  girl,  dressed  like  a  princess,  and  affec- 
tionately engaged  in  hunting  down  and  kill- 
ing the  vermin  in  his  head  !  This  was,  per- 
haps, an  exaggeration  ;  but  that  it  should 
have  had  the  shadow  of  foundation,  was 
enough  to  fill  me  with  contempt  for  the 
whole  nation. 

The  dress  is  a  good  criterion  in  two  res- 
pects ;  first,  as  to  its  color  ;  for  if  the  white 
be  a  sort  of  yellow,  cleanly  hands  would 
have  been  at  work  to  prevent  that  A  white- 
yellow  cravat,  or  shirt,  on  a  man,  speaks  at 
once  the  character  of  his  wife  ;  and,  be  you 
assured,  that  she  will  not  take  with  your 
dress  pains  which  she  has  never  taken  with 
her  own.     Then  the  manner  of  putting  ou 
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the  dress  is  no  bad  foundation  for  judging, 
if  it  be  careless,  slovenly,  if  it  do  not  fit 
properly,  no  matter  for  its  mean  quality: 
mean  as  it  may  be,  it  may  be  neatly  and  trim- 
ly put  on  ;  and  if  it  be  not,  take  care  of  your- 
self;  for,  as  you  will  soon  find  to  your  cost,  a 
sloven  in  one  thing  is  a  sloven  in  all  things. 

Look  at  the  shoes  !  If  they  be  trodden  on 
one  side,  loose  on  the  foot,  or  run  down  at 
the  heel,  it  is  a  very  bad  sign  ;  and,  as  to 
slip-shod,  though  at  coming  down  in  the 
morning  and  even  before  daylight,  make  up 
your  mind  to  a  rope,  rather  than  to  live  with 
a  slip-shod  wife. 

Oh !  how  much  do  women  lose  by  inat- 
tention to  these  matters?  Men,  in  general. 
Bay  nothing  about  it  to  their  wives ;  but  they 
think  about  it;  they  envy  their  luckier 
neighbors  ;  and,  in  numerous  cases,  conse- 
quences the  most  serious  arise  from  this  ap- 
parently trifling  cause.  Beauty  is  valuable  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  ties ;  and  a  strong  tie  too : 
that,  however,  cannot  last  to  old  age  ;  but 
Ihe  charm  of  cleanliness  never  ends  but  with 
life  itself 

The  Queen  of  the  Kitchen. 

There  must  also  be  a  knowledge  of  do- 
mestic affairs.  It  was  the  fashion  in  former 
times,  for  ladies  to  understand  a  great  deal 
about  these  affairs,  and  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  make  me  believe  that  this  did  not  tend  to 
promote  the  interests  and  well-being  of  their 
husbands.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
domestic  affairs  is  so  necessary  in  every  wife 
that  the  lover  ought  to  have  it  continually 
in  his  eye.  Not  only  a  knowledge  of  these 
affairs,  not  only  to  know  how  things  ought 
to  be  done,  but  how  to  do  them,  not  only 
to  know  what  ingredients  ought  to  be  put 
into  a  pie  or  a  pudding,  but  to  be  able  to 
make  the  pie  or  the  pudding.  Young  peo- 
ple, when  they  come  together,  ought  not, 
unless  they  have  fortunes,  or  are  in  a  great 


way  of  business,  to  think  about  servants 
Servants  for  what !  To  help  them  to  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep?  When  children  come, 
there  must  be  some  help  in  a  farmer's  01 
tradesman's  house;  but  imtil  then,  what 
call  for  a  servant  in  a  house,  the  master  of 
which  has  to  earn  every  mouthful  that  i: 
consumed  ? 

liove  Can't  Liive  on  Heavy  Bread. 

Eating  and  drinking  come  three  times 
every  day ;  they  must  come ;  and  however 
little  we  may,  in  the  days  of  our  health  and 
vigor,  care  about  choice  food  and  about 
cookery,  we  very  soon  get  tired  of  heavy  or 
burnt  bread,  and  of  spoiled  joints  of  meat; 
we  bear  them  for  a  time,  or  for  two  perhaps, 
but  about  the  third  time,  we  lament  in« 
wardly ;  about  the  fifth  time  it  must  be  an 
extraordinary  honeymoon  that  will  keep  us 
from  complaining ;  if  the  like  continue  for 
a  month  or  two,  we  begin  to  repent ;  and 
then  adieu  to  all  our  anticipated  delights. 
We  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  we 
have  not  got  a  helpmate,  but  a  burden  ;  and 
the  fire  of  love  being  damped,  the  unfortu- 
nately educated  creature,  whose  parents  are 
more  to  blame  than  she,  is,  unless  she  re- 
solve to  learn  to  do  her  duty,  doomed  to  lead 
a  life  very  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
misery;  for,  however  considerate  the  hus- 
band, he  never  can  esteem  her  as  he  would 
have  done,  had  she  been  skilled  and  able  in 
domestic  affairs. 

Never,  fear  the  toil  to  her ;  exercise  is  good 
for  health ;  and  without  health  there  is  no 
beauty ;  a  sick  beauty  may  excite  pity ;  but 
pity  is  a  short-lived  passion.  Besides,  what 
is  the  labor  in  such  a  case?  And  how  man> 
thousands  of  ladies,  who  loll  away  the  day, 
would  give  half  their  fortunes  for  that  sound 
sleep  which  the  stirring  housewife  seldom' 
fails  to  enjoy!  Honest  labor  means  health 
and  happiness. 
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Sunshine  in  the  Home. 

Good  temper  is   a  jewel.     This  is  a  very 


difficult  thing  to  ascertain  beforehand. 
Smiles  are  so  cheap ;  tliey  are  so  easily  put 
on  for  the  occasion  ;  and,  besides,  tlie  frowns 
are,  according  to  the  lover's  whim,  inter- 
preted into  the  contrary.  By  "good  tem- 
per," I  do  not  mean  easy  temper,  a  serenity 


MISS  PHILIPPA  FAWCETT. 

Mental  temperament:  large  perceptive  faculties; 
verj'  harmonious  orgnni/ation  ;  first  lady  ^s•ho  ever  re- 
ceived the  hijjhest  honors  over  all  competitors  at  the 
great  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

which  nothing  disturbs,  for  that  is  a  mark 
ot  laziness.  Sulkiness,  if  you  be  not  too 
blind  to  perceive  it,  is  a  temper  to  be  avoided 
by  all  means.  A  sulky  man  is  bad  enough  ; 
what,  then,  must  be  a  sulky  woman,  and 
that  woman  a  wife;  a  constant  inmate,  a 
companion  day  and  night !  Only  think  of 
the  delight  of  sitting  at  the  same  table, 
and  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  for  a  week, 
and  not  exchange  a  word  all  the  while! 
Ver\'  bad  to  be  scolding  for  such  a  length  of 
time ;  but  this  is  far  better  than  the  sulks  and 
sullen  deportment. 

If  you   have  your  eyes,  and  look   sharp, 
you  will  discover  symptoms  of  this,  if  it  un- 


happily exist  She  will,  at  some  time  oi 
other,  show  it  towards  some  one  or  other  of 
the  family  ;  or  perhaps  towards  yourself;  and 
you  may  be  sure  that,  in  this  respect,  mar- 
riage will  not  mend  her.  Sulkiness  arises 
from  capricious  displeasure,  displeasure  not 
founded  on  reason.  The  party  takes  offence 
unjustifiably,  is  unable  to  frame  a  complaint, 
and  therefore  expresses  displeasure  by  silence. 
The  remedy  for  sulkiness  is,  to  suffer  it  to 
take  its  full  swing;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
have  the  disease  in  your  house ;  and  to  be 
married  to  it  is  little  short  of  madness. 
Evcrlastinjj^  Fault-finders. 

Ouerulousness  is  a  great  fault.  No  man, 
and  especially,  no  woman,  likes  to  hear  eter- 
nal plaintiveness.  That  she  complain,  and 
roundly  complain,  of  your  want  of  punctu- 
ality, of  your  coolness,  of  your  neglect,  of 
your  liking  the  company  of  others;  these 
are  all  very  well,  more  especially  as  they  are 
frequently  but  too  just.  But  an  everlasting 
complaining,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  is  a 
bad  sign.  It  shows  want  of  patience,  and, 
indeed,  want  of  sense. 

But  the  contrary  of  this,  a  cold  indiffer- 
ence, is  still  worse.  "When  will  you  come 
again?  You  can  never  find  time  to  come 
here.  You  like  any  company  better  than 
mine."  These,  when  groundless,  are  very 
teasing,  and  demonstrate  a  disposition  too 
full  of  anxiousness ;  but  from  a  girl  who 
always  receives  you  with  the  same  civil 
smile,  lets  you,  at  your  own  good  pleasure, 
depart  with  the  same ;  and  who,  when  you 
take  her  by  the  hand,  holds  her  cold  fingei^ 
as  straight  as  sticks,  I  say,  God  in  his  mercy 
preserve  me ! 

Pertinacity  is  a  very  bad  thing  in  any- 
body, and  especially  in  a  young  woman ;  and 
it  is  sure  to  increase  in  force  with  the  age  of 
the  party.  To  have  the  last  word  is  a  poor 
triumph  ;  but  with  some  pcoDle  it  is  a  species 
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of  disease  of  the  mind.  In  a  wife  it  must 
be  extremely  troublesome ;  and  if  you  find 
an  ounce  of  it  in  the  maid,  it  will  become  a 
pound  in  the  wife.  An  eternal  disputer  is  a 
most  disagreeable  companion ;  and  where 
young  women  thrust  their  say  into  conver- 
sations carried  on  by  older  persons,  give 
their  opinions  in  a  positive  manner,  and 
court  a  contest  of  the  tongue,  those  must  be 
very  bold  men  who  will  encounter  them  as 
wives. 

Still,  of  all  the  faults  as  to  temper,  your 
melancholy  ladies  have  the  worst,  unless  you 
have  the  same  mental  disease.  Most  wives 
are,  at  times,  misery-makers ;  but  these  carry 
it  on  as  a  regular  trade.  They  are  always 
unhappy  about  something,  either  past,  pres- 
ent, or  to  come.  Both  arms  full  of  children 
is  a  pretty  efficient  remedy  in  most  cases ; 
but  if  the  ingredients  be  wanting,  a  little 
want,  a  little  real  trouble,  a  little  genuine 
affliction  must,  if  you  would  effect  a  cure,  be 
resorted  to.  But  this  is  very  painful  to  a 
man  of  any  feeling ;  and,  therefore,  the  best 
way  is  to  avoid  a  connection  which  is  to  give 
you  a  life  of  wailing  and  sighs. 

Female  Loveliness. 

Although  no  woman  is  to  be  blamed  or 
despised  for  her  plainness,  yet  beauty  is  to 
be  coveted.  Though  I  have  reserved  this  to 
the  last  of  the  things  to  be  desired  in  a  wife, 
I  by  no  means  think  it  the  last  in  point  of 
importance.  The  less  favored  part  of  the 
sex  say,  that  "beauty  is  but  skin  deep;"  and 
this  is  very  true ;  but  it  is  very  agreeable, 
though,  for  all  that.  Pictuies  are  only 
paint-deep,  or  pencil-deep;  but  we  admire 
them,  nevertheless.  "Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does,"  used  to  say  to  me  an  old 
man,  who  had  marked  me  out  for  his  not 
over-handsome  daughter.  "  Please  your  eye 
and  plague  your  heart,"  is  an  adage  that 
want  of  beauty  invented    I  dare  say,  more 


than  a  thousand  years  ago.  These  adages 
would  say,  if  they  had  but  the  courage,  that 
beauty  is  inconsistent  with  chastity,  with 
sobriety  of  conduct,  and  with  all  the  female 
virtues.  The  argument  is,  that  beauty  ex 
poses  th"=t  possessor  to  greater  temptation  than 
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FANNY  DAVENPORT. 


Finely  developed  in  form,  featr'ros  and  hrain;  tj'p* 
of  physical  force  and  emotional  tcuiperaiueat. 

women  not  beautiful  are  exposed  to;  and 
that,  therefore,  their  fall  is  more  probable. 
Let  us  see  a  little  how  tliis  matter  stands. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  pretty  girls  will 
have  more,  and  more  ardent,  admirers  than 
ugly  ones ;  but  as  to  the  temptation  when 
in  their  unmarried  state,  there  are  few  so 
very  ugly  as  to  be  exposed  to  no  temptation 
at  all ;  and  wliich  is  the  most  likely  to  resist: 
she  who  has  a  clioice  of  loyers,  or  she  who, 
if  she  let  the  occasion  slip,  may  never  have 
it  again?  Which  of  the  two  is  most  likely 
to  set  a  high  value  upon  her  reputation ;  she 
whom  all  beholders  admire,  or  she  who  if 
admired,  at  best,  ])y  mere  chance? 

And  as  to  women  in  the  married  state, 
this  argument  assumes,  that  when  thev  fall, 
it   is   from   their   own   \'icious   dis]-tosition; 
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when  the  fact  is,  that,  if  you  search  the  an- 
nals of  conjugal  infidelity,  you  will  find  that, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  fault  is  in  the  hus- 
band. It  is  his  neglect,  his  flagrant  disre- 
gard, his  frosty  indifference,  his  foul  exam- 
ple; it  is  to  these  that,  nine  times  out  often, 
he  ewes  the  infidelity  of  his  wife ;  and  if  I 


LADY   RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

Active  organization  and  adapted  to  business  affairs  ; 
brain  full  large  for  body  ;  amiable  disposition  :  volup- 
tuous lips  ;  famous  for  conjugal  devotion. 

were  to  say  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, the  facts,  if  verified,  would,  I  am  cer- 
tain, bear  me  out  And  whence  this  neg- 
lect, this  disregard,  this  frosty  indifference; 
whence  this  foul  example?  Because  it  is 
easy,  in  so  many  cases,  to  find  some  woman 
more  beautiful  than  the  wife. 

This  is  no  justification  for  the  husband  to 
plead ;  for  he  has,  with  his  eyes  open,  made 
a  solemn  contract  ;  if  she  have  not  beauty 
enough  to  please  him,  he  should  have  sought 
it  in  some  other  woman.  At  any  rate,  as 
conjugal  infidelity  is,  in  so  many  cases;  as 
it  is  generally  caused  by  the  want  of  affec- 
tion and  due  attention  in  the  husband,  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  it  must  more  frequently 


happen  in  the  case  of  ugly  than  in  that  of 
handsome  women. 

As  to  manners  and  temper,  there  are  cer. 
tainly  some  handsome  women  who  are  con- 
ceited and  arrogant ;  but  as  they  have  all  the 
best  reasons  in  the  world  for  being  pleased 
with  themselves,  they  afford  you  the  best 
chance  of  general  good-humor;  and  thi. 
good-humor  is  a  very  valuable  commodity  in 
the  married  state. 

Women  of  Wax  and  Wood. 

Some  that  are  called  by  most  pers6ns 
handsome,  and  that  are  such  at  the  first 
glance,  are  dull,  inanimate  things,  that  might 
as  well  have  been  made  of  wax,  or  of  wood. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  not  beauty,  for 
this  is  not  to  be  found  only  in  the  form  of  the 
features,  but  in  the  movements  of  them  also. 
Besides,  here  nature  is  very  impartial ;  for  she 
gives  animation  promiscuously  to  the  hand- 
some as  well  as  to  the  ugly ;  and  the  want  of 
this  in  the  former  is  surely  as  bearable  as  in 
the  latter. 

But  the  great  use  of  female  boauty,  the 
great  practical  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it 
naturally  and  unavoidably  tends  to  keep  the 
husband  in  good-humor  with  himself,  to 
make  him,  to  use  the  dealer's  phrase,  pleased 
with  his  bargain.  When  old  age  approaches, 
and  the  parties  have  become  endeared  to  each 
other  by  a  long  series  of  joint  cares  and  in- 
terests, and  when  children  have  come  and 
bound  them  together  by  the  strongest  ties 
that  nature  has  in  store,  at  this  age  the 
features  and  the  person  are  of  less  conse- 
quence ;  but  in  the  young  days  of  matrimony, 
when  the  roving  eye  of  the  bachelor  is 
scarcely  become  steady  in  the  head  of  the 
husband,  it  is  dangerous  for  him  to  see,  every 
time  he  stirs  out,  a  face  more  captivating 
than  that  of  his  companion  for  life. 

Beauty  is,  in  some  degree,  a  matter  of  taste : 
what  one  man  admires,  another  does  not .' 
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and  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  it  is  thus.  But 
svill  there  are  certain  things  that  all  men 
admire  ;  and  a  husband  is  always  pleased 
when  he  perceives  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
these  things  are  in  his  own  possession ;  he 
takes  this  possession  as  a  compliment  to  him- 
self;  there  must,  he  will  think  the  world  will 
believe,  have  been  some  merit  in  him,  some 
charm,  seen  or  unseen,  to  have  caused  him  to 
be  blessed  with  the  acquisition. 
Healthy  Wives  and  Children  versus  Sickly. 

And  then  there  arise  so  many  things,  sick- 
ness, misfortune  in  business,  losses,  many, 
many  things,  wholly  unexpected  ;  and  there 
are  so  many  circumstances,  perfectly  name- 
less, to  communicate  to  the  new-married  man 
the  fact,  that  it  is  not  a  real  angel  of  whom 
he  has  got  the  possession  ;  there  are  so  many 
things  of  this  sort,  so  many  and  such  power- 
ful dampers  of  the  passions,  and  so  many  in- 
centives to  cool  reflection,  that  it  requires 
something,  and  a  good  deal  too,  to  keep  the 
husband  in  counterance  in  this  his  altered 
and  enlightened  state. 

To  be  sure,  when  a  man  has,  from  what- 
ever inducement,  once  married  a  woman,  he 
is  unjust  and  cruel  if  he  even  slight  her  on 
account  of  her  want  of  beauty,  and  if  he 
treat  her  harshly  on  this  account,  he  is  a 
brute.  But  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of 
reflectron  and  consid  oration  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  men  in  general  to  make  them  act  with 
justice  in  such  a  case  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
best  way  is  to  guard,  if  you  can,  against  the 
temptation  to  commit  such  injustice,  which 
is  to  be  done  in  no  other  way,  than  by  not 
marrying  any  one  that  you  do  not  think 
handsome. 

Robust  health  in  wife  and  mother  is  al- 
most as  indispensable  as  in  husband  and 
father.  He  requires  one  who  helps^  not  hin- 
ders, and  can  take  part  in  their  mutual  labors 

and  interests.     Animal   vigor  is  the  para- 
II 


mount  prerequisite  of  ever^^thing  terrestriaL 
Without  it  none  can  think  clearly,  or  love 
heartily.  A  nervous  woman  may  cry  franti- 
cally when  you  leave  her,  but  these  morbid 
tears  are  worse  than  none.  Whether  a  wife 
is  chosen  to  love  and  be  loved,  to  live  with 
or  help  along,  or  even  as  a  drudge,  a  health} 
one  is  a  hundred  times  better  than  a  sickly 
A  Living-  Death. 

Rosy  children  constitute  the  great  ulti- 
mate of  marriage,  and  are  worth  a  thousand- 
fold more  than  sickly  ones ;  but  their  consti- 
tutional  health  depends  much  on  that  of 
their  mother,  whose  office  is  to  impart  vital- 
ity to  her  young.  Yet  how  can  she  impart 
what  she  does  not  possess?  Those  who 
marry  weakly  girls  may  expect  their  little, 
feeble,  sickly  children  to  Qxy  night  and  day, 
require  continual  nursing  and  doctoring,  and 
then  torture  them  with  feais  lest  any  atmos- 
pheric change  should  blow  them  into  a  pre- 
mature grave,  after  parental  heartstrings 
have  become  fully  entwined  around  them. 
But,  to  crown  all,  after  bestowing  a  full  manl} 
soul  on  a  poor  delicate  creature,  besides  all 
the  loss  of  her  health  and  cost  of  her  weak- 
liness,  to  be  tortured  by  fit  after  fit  of  sick- 
ness, till  hef  very  helplessness  and  sufferings 
have  only  redoubled  your  tender  sympathy ; 
see  her  torn  from  you  by  death ;  inter  her 
emaciated  corpse  by  the  side  of  that  of  vom 
darling  babe,  and  return  a  heart-broken 
widower  to  your  now  desolate  home  ;  youi 
life  spoiled,  because  you  married  that  delicate 
Miss  ;  whereas,  by  marrj'ing  a  healthy  one, 
you  could  just  as  well  have  raised  a  goodly 
family  of  brisk,  blooming  children,  and  bar 
a  healthy,  long-lived  helpmate,  is  indeed 
terrible. 

Where  is  your  sense,  foresight,  and  busi- 
ness sagacity,  that  }'ou  lay  a  train  for  these 
dreadful  consequences,  when  you  might  just 
as  well  lay  one  for  felicitous  one«  instead  ? 
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Or  perhaps  she  barely  lives  along,  feeble,  full 
of  aches  and  aJIments  ;  just  able  to  go  about ; 
becomes  unable  to  go  with  you  to  field  or 
garden,  lecture-room  or  concert,  to  ride  or 
walk,  or  take  part  with  you  in  your  recrea- 
tions or  labors ;  tame  in  character,  because 
sickly ;  languid  in  all  her  pleasures,  thoughts, 
and  desires  ;  exact,  exacting,  and  difficult  to 
please ;  not  able  to  relish  the  finest  peach ; 
discontented ;  dissatisfied  ;  practically  im- 
peaching all  you  say  and  do  for  her ;  taking 
everything  the  cross-grained  way  ;  censuring 
and  irritating  all,  because  in  a  censuring 
mood  ;  her  natural  loveliness  turned  into  bit- 
terness ;  all  her  mental  faculties  retroverted  ; 
both  awakening  pity  and  provoking  anger, 
because,  like  a  sick  baby,  always  in  a  cross 
mood ;  nothing  like  that  sweet,  soft,  winning, 
complaisant  woman  she  once  was,  and  would 
again  be  if  again  healthy.  Please  figure  out 
the  profits  and  losses  of  a  healthy  wife  over  a 
sickly.  One  exclaimed,  after  having  buried 
a  weakly  wife  and  all  his  children,  "  Well, 
next  time,  I'll  marry  a  healthy  girl,  if  I  have 
to  marry  an  Irish  girl.  "  How  can  sensible 
men  trifle  with  their  dearest  interests, 
pecuniary  and  affectional,  as  those  do  who 
marry  weakly  women  ?  Still,  marriage  will 
often  restore  them. 

A  farmer,  condoled  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  replied,  "  Oh,  not  so  very  great  a  loss 
either,  for  she  has  not  been  down  cellar  these 
five  years  !"  while  another,  on  losing  one  who 
made  excellent  butter,  said,  "I  had  rather 
lost  any  two  of  my  cows ;  because  she  made 
£uch  proper  good  butter.  "     Though  a  sick- 


ly wife  is  better  than  none,  yet  one  mediutn 
in  many  other  respects,  but  healthy,  is  many 
fold  preferable  to  one  superior  in  most  other 
respects,  yet  sickly.  Words  cannot  do  justice 
to  this  subject 

Yet  a  robust  woman  is  often  neglected, 
and  delicate  prized.  Ladies  even  boast  of 
their  weaknesses,  headaches,  sideaches,  back- 
aches, nervousness,  sleeplessness,  "com- 
plaints" here,  there,  everywhere — ^boasting 
that  they  don't  know  enough  to  get  and 
keep  well,  and  are  all  nerve  ! 

Nervousness  is  their  paramount  ailment 
How  common,  how  almost  universal.  Why? 
Because  pushed  right  from  cradle  into  school, 
and  kept  there  till  too  late  to  develop  phys- 
ically. What  martyrdom  ?  Novels,  feverish 
love,  late  parties,  self-abuse,  with  an  in-door 
life,  and  many  other  like  educational  causes, 
complete  the  ruin  of  their  sensory  systems, 
and  make  them  nervous  wrecks.  Of  course 
their  precocious  children  are  few,  and  die 
by  millions,  while  those  that  live  are  weakly 
And  this  evil  redoubles  apace. 

Robustness  and  exquisiteness  are  com- 
patible. Nothing  in  either  conflicts  with 
anything  in  the  other.  People  think  other- 
wise, but  mistake.  Excellent  muscles,  di- 
gestion, circulation,  rather  promote  than 
prevent  refinement  So  does  a  hearty  sex- 
uality, passion  included.  Indeed,  a  sexless 
passive  woman  cannot  be  exquisite,  yet  may 
be  morbid.  To  create  and  augment  this  ex- 
quisiteness, so  as  to  transmit  it,  is  the  specific 
office  of  sexuality.  Nature  knows  what  she 
wants  and  has  provided  for  it 
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^ROFESSOR  FOWLER  well  says  that 
animal  power  is  the  great  base  of 
all  capacity,  all  functional  excellence. 
What  is  life  without  health?  What  are  the 
sickly  worth  to  themselves,  families,  or  the 
world  ?  As  a  machine,  however  well  adapted 
to  execute  the  best  of  work,  is  worthless 
without  motive  power ;  so  animal  stamina  is 
the  first  prerequisite  for  companionship.  A 
good  physique  is  indispensable  even  to  men- 
tal power  and  moral  excellence,  which  wax, 
wane,  or  become  vitiated,  according  to  ex- 
isting physical  conditions. 

Men  always  have  worshipped,  will  worship, 
at  the  shrine  of  female  beauty^  and  woman 
at  that  of  masculine  strength;  both  of  which 
consist  mainly  in  vigorous  animal  condi- 
tions. Let  those  girls  who  know  no  better, 
choose  little-faced,  little-footed,  small-boned, 
shrivelled,  soft-handed,  soft-headed,  nervous, 
white-livered  young  men,  well  nigh  emascu- 
lated by  their  effeminate  habits ;  but  you  do 
not  want  them.  They  may  answer  merely 
to  beau  you  into  and  out  of  a  parlor  or  ball- 
room, or  escort  you  to  a  party  or  picnic,  or 
for  flirtation ;  but  they  will  make  miserable 
husbands,  because  they  are  not  sick  enough 
to  nurse,  nor  well  enough  to  excite  your 
whole-souled  love,  and  are  so  fidgety  and 
irritable  that  to  please  or  love  them  is  impos- 
aible. 

Indoor  clerks  and  puny  dandies  are  indeed 
more  polite  than  sturdy  fanners  and  mechan- 
ics ;  but  as  conjugal  partners,  robust  work- 
men are  altogether  preferable.  Men  who 
remain  much  within  doors  must  exercise 
djilv  or  suffer  the  decline  of  their  manli- 


ness. Are  not  good,  finn  health  and  a  hard) 
constitution  quite  as  safe  a  reliance  for  the 
support  of  a  family  as  capital  in  business) 
Does  not  ability  to  Work  exceed  bank  stock! 

Miss  Young  America  stands  badly  in  hei 
own  light  by  refusing  the  hardy  farmer  anc? 
resolute  mechanic  for  the  more  accomplished 
but  less  reliable  clerk,  or  idle  inheritor  of  a 
fortune.  These  anti-working  ideas  of  both 
sexes  are  rendering  them  almost  utiniarriage- 
able  just  from  their  muscular  inertia,  and 
ruining  future  generations.  At  this  rate  of 
decline,  what  feeble,  delicate  mortals  de- 
scendants must  become  in  the  next  genera- 
tion? And  as  few  as  weakly !  Yet  indi- 
viduals are  not  to  blame.  Our  societarian 
aistoms  are  thus  fatal  to  our  future.  Om 
men  nisli  from  work  to  study,  or  some  seden- 
tary employment,  or  else  to  business.  Theii 
minds  must  be  educated  at  the  expense  oi 
their  constitutions,  to  the  ruin  of  both.  1/ 
they  adopt  business,  they  become  so  anxious 
and  apply  their  minds  so  long  and  labori- 
ously, as  to  sap  the  very  roots  of  animal 
power,  and  become  poor  and  delicate  befort 
old  enough  to  marry.  Our  nation  cannot 
long  survive  these  enervating  habits,,  except 
by  renewed  importations.  Woman,  patron* 
ize  muscle^  not  dandyism.  Smile  an 
strength,  not  delicacy.  And,  young  man, 
indoors  and  out,  make  health  paramount, 
both  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  of  your  pros- 
pective wife;  and  also  for  its  indispensa- 
bility  to  the  matrimonial  and  parental  rela- 
tions. 

Health,  pluck,  courage  to  face  the  world 
and  conquer  it,  are  what  you  want 
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A  girl  is  not  to  be  despised  and  rejected 
because  she  has  wealth  Even  rich  ladies 
may  be  beautiful,  genuine,  affectionate,  do- 
mestic, and  not  to  blame  for  having  plenty 
of  cash.  Poverty  is  not  a  virtue.  Yet  dol- 
lars bind  no  hearts,  and  hearts  warm  with 
life  and  love  are  the  only  things  that  count 


SIR  GEORGE  NARES. 

Tjfpe  of  health  and  manhood  ;  happy  combination 
of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical;  cool  and  ener- 
getic ;  Arctic  explorer,  who  discovered  the  relics  of  Sir 
John  Franklin. 

Love  alone  does  or  can  ever  become  the 
uniting  motive  of  a  hearty  sexual  union. 
Marrying  for  money  on  either  side  breaks 
Nature's  conjugal  laws,  and  punishes  every 
perpetrator.  Though  girls  may  look  well 
to  a  family  support,  yet  good  health  and  a 
.villing  heart  are  a  more  reliable  support 
than  ready  money.  Where  industrious  pro- 
posers have  any  work  or  business,  love  will 
provide  the  balance.  Dismiss  any  who  have 
not 

Yet  marrying  for  an  establishment  is  an 
outrageous  swindle.     Many,  rendered  heart- 


less by  disappointment,  turn  fortune-hunters. 
That  hypocrite,  who  said,  "I  married  him 
for  his  money,  not  himself,"  will  make  his 
money  fly.  Wherein  do  such  differ  from 
"women  of  pleasure?"  Do  not  both  pros- 
titute themselves  alike  for  money?  Who 
ever  marries  more  from  vanity  than  love, 
prostitutes  this  most  sacred  human  senti- 
ment, and  will  be  punished  accordingly. 
Men  who  have  money  must  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  such  vixen  deceivers. 

Matrimonial  Swindlers. 

Fortune-hunting  beau  !  You  shameless 
hypocrite  in  thus  pretending  to  love  a  wo- 
man only  to  rob  her  of  her  patrimony !  If 
money  is  your  motive,  say  so,  not  lie  out- 
right in  action  ;  and  a  lie  of  deeds  is  a  hun- 
dred-fold worse  than  one  merely  spoken. 
Spider,  coiling  your  web  around  your  unsus- 
pecting victim,  and  she  a  young  lady,  only 
that  you  may  live  on  her  money !  and  coax 
her  to  love  you  for  it  besides!  Dastardly 
villain,  ten  times  more  despicable  than 
gamblers  who  profess  to  rob,  while  you  rob 
in  the  most  hypocritical  disguise  a  man  can 
assume  to  woman.  Thieves  and  swindlers 
are  comparative  saints  ;  for  they  leave  some, 
while  you  grasp  all.  They  rob  men  of  only 
dollars,  while  you  rob  a  female  of  her  heart 
as  well  as  purse;  they  by  night,  you  by 
night  and  day ;  they  strangers,  you  an  inti- 
mate; they  under  cover  of  darkness,  you 
under  that  of  love ;  they  by  false  keys,  but 
you  by  false  pretences. 

Whoever  marries  a  woman  for  her  money 
swindles  her  by  false  pretences  out  of  the 
patrimony  her  doting  parents  have  treasurer^ 
up  for  her  life-long  support,  and  then  abust 
her;  for  all  who  thus  marry,  abuse  thus. 
Breaking  locks  is  innocence  in  comparison 
with  breaking  hearts ;  for  this  both  shortens 
her  life  and  spoils  its  remainder.  If  retri- 
butive Nature  should  let  such  transgression 
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of  her  statutes  go  "  unwhipped  of  justice," 
*'  the  very  stones  would  cr)'  aloud  for  ven- 
geance." She  visits  iniquity  in  the  day,  and 
the  way  of  the  sin.  Such  sin  causes  its  own 
suffering,  by  putting  you  in  a  mean,  depend- 
ent position. 

A  Quaker  worth  two  shillings  married  a 
Quakeress  worth  three,  who  twitted  him 
every  little  while  thus:  "Anyhow,  I  was 
worth  the  most  at  our  marriage!"  One 
who  knows  "  by  sad  experience"  says,  "  I 
would  as  soon  cut  off  my  arms  as  again 
marry  any  woman  with  one  dollar,  or  more 
than  one  common  dress." 

A  fellow  married  a  woman's  money,  she 
being  thrown  in — and  it  sometimes  takes 
piles  of  money  to  make  the  "thrown  in" 
even  endurable — with  which  a  splendid  rid- 
ing-establishment was  procured,  in  which 
she  wanted  to  ride  with  another  man,  to 
which  he  objected,  when  she  replied : 
"Know  in  the  start,  sir,  that  my  money 
bought  this  establishment;  so  I  calculate  to 
ride  when,  where,  and  zvj'th  whom  I  like; 
and  you,  puppy,  must  grin  and  bear  it,  pa- 
tiently too." 

"Your  money  bought  me  too,"  was  his 
meeching  reply.  How  must  such  feel,  all 
"bought  up,"  "owned,"  "supported,"  and 
by  a  woman.  And  expected  in  return  to 
" dance  attendance."  "  I  bought  you  cheap ; 
see  that  you  serve  me  well;"  yet  she  "paid 
too  dear  for  her  whistle"  then.  She  will 
thrust  your  dependence  into  your  face  every 
hour  by  looks,  words,  and  actions,  and  oblige 
/ou,  poor  coot,  to  grin  and  bear  whatever 
stripes  she  chooses  to  impose.  You  will 
soon  find  yourself  whera  the  nether  end  of 
the  kite  is — tacked  on  behind  and  belau'^  and 
switched  around  briskly  during  «ver)''  blow. 
Ser\'ed  you  right,  you  mercenary  hypocrite. 
You  have  ignored  womanhood,  intelligence, 
thrift,  ever}'thing  except  a  few  paltry  dollars. 


Verily,  poltroon,  if  you  really  must  be 
supported,  you  will  find  the  county  poor- 
house  preferable  to  the  matrimonial ;  for  she 
will  keep  you  under  her  harrow,  and  hai  • 
row  you  worse  than  any  other  poor  toady 
ever  was  harrowed ;    but   >ou   deserve  all 
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lype  of  the  perfect  woman  ;  bright,  self-ieliant. 
strong  in  mind  and  body  ;  school-teacher  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  the  youngest  in  the  United  States. 

And  yet  our  highways  and  byways,  even 
ciiurches,  are  literally  thronged  with  these 
miserable,  "  shiftless,"  deceitful,  scalliwag, 
pilgrim  travelers  in  search  of  a  ynatrimcmial 
poor-house.  A  woman  cannot  have  a  paltry 
five  hundred  dollars  without  being  literally 
besieged  iox.  it.  And  any  man  who  gets  it 
will  be  a  toady  husband  all  his  life. 

Independence  is  an  attribute  of  manli- 
ness. Let  me  make  my  own  fortune,  rather 
even  than  inherit  it,  and  live  by  tlie  sweat 
of  my  own  brow,  in  preference  even  to  that 
of  my  father's.  Enough  to  derive  from 
parents  name,  character,  and  support,  till 
barely  able  to  support  self  This  venalit\'  of 
marriage  in  aristocratic  and  rich  families  i>: 
outrageous ;  yet  \s,  oflfeet  by  the  wife  having 
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ber  "  chere  ami^^'^  or  lover,  wholly  irrespect- 
ive of  "her  husband,  who  only  possesses  her 
dowry  and  ^rtune,  while  another  has  her 
heart.     Would  this  were  all ! 

One  of  England's  richest  heiresses,  while 
glistening  in  diamonds,  evinced  the  most 
hopeless  melancholy  in  the  midst  of  the 
gayest  assembly.  Religious  herself,  she 
loved  a  divine ;  but  her  proud  family  in- 
sisted that  she  should  marry  wealth ;  yet  she 
paid  them  back,  by  pertinaciously  refusing 
to  marry  at  all ;  and  is  most  miserable  in 
spite  of  untold  riches,  and  more  hopelessly 
wretched  than  her  penniless  washerwoman. 
Nature  always  punishes  such  breaches  of 
her  laws  by  spoiling  the  life  of  both  victims. 
Did  not  the  world-renowned  conjugal  diffi- 
culties of  Lady  Norton  originate  in  a  mone- 
tary alliance?  Have  we  not  proved  that 
love  alone  is  the  guardian  of  virtue?  A 
rich,  proud,  stem  father  obliges  his  daughter 
to  marry  one  she  loathes.  This  compels  her 
either  to  die  broken-hearted,  or  else  to  love 
outside  of  wedlock;  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  which  is  either  infidelity,  or  else 
the  starvation  of  her  love-element. 
You  Can  Spoil  Your  Wife. 

I  am  to  suppose  that  you  have  made  a 
good  choice  ;  but  a  good  young  woman  may 
be  made,  by  a  weak,  a  harsh,  a  neglectful, 
an  extravagant,  or  a  profligate  husband,  a 
really  bad  wife  and  mother.  All  in  a  wife, 
beyond  her  own  natural  disposition  and  edu- 
cation is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  work  of 
her  husband. 

The  first  thing  of  all,  be  the  rank  in  life 
what  it  may,  is  to  convince  her  of  the  necess- 
ity of  moderation  in  expense  ;  and  to  make 
her  clearly  see  the  justice  of  beginning  to  act 
npon  the  presumption,  that  there  are  children 
coming,  that  they  are  to  be  provided  for,  and 
that  she  is  to  assist  in  the  making  of  that 
provision.     Legally  speaking,    we   have    a 


right  to  do  what  we  please  with  our  own 
property,  which,  however,  is  not  our  own 
unless  it  exceed  our  debts.  And,  morally 
speaking,  we,  at  the  moment  of  our  marriage, 
contract  a  debt  with  the  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected fruit  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  scale  of 
expense  should,  at  the  beginning,  be  as  lov 
as  that  of  which  a  due  attention  to  rank  in 
life  will  admit. 

Liove  Sweetens  Life. 

The  power  of  love  is  perfectly  magicai 
for  happiness,  when  its  laws  are  obeyed  ;  foi 
misery,  when  they  are  violated.  Not  a  tithe 
of  the  love  inherent  in  all  is  ever  called 
forth  ;  because  these  laws  are  little  observed ; 
and  this  because  few  understand  them  ;  not- 
withstanding all  the  hecatombs  of  works  and 
novels,  love  stories  included,  written  by  both 
men  and  women,  on  this  love  theme. 

Manifest  normal  male  or  female  nature  to- 
wards your  mate.  No  man  ever  did,  doL-s, 
or  can  express  true  manly  attributes  to  h  If 
wife  without  proportionally  enamoring,  ov 
unmanly  without  alienating  her.  How 
much  she  loves  him  depends  chiefly  on  how 
much  true  manhood  he  evinces  towards  her  ; 
though  also  on  how  much  love  capacity  shi 
has,  and  its  state.  As  far  as  you  feel  auv^ 
express  true  manly  attributes,  you  enamor 
your  wife  ;  but  as  far  as  you  depart  there- 
from, you  excite  her  loathing  and  disgust , 
even  though  she  has  no  idea  just  what  she 
likes  and  dislikes. 

Hence  being  the  true  man  to  her,  attains 
two  most  glorious  human  ends — perfect? 
your  own  manly  nature,  and  enamors  hci 
As  every  man  who  does  business  shoulo 
pride  himself  on  doing  it  in  the  best  inannci 
possible ;  so  ever>'  man  should  pride  himseh 
on  being  true  to  manhood,  and  attaining  its 
two   ends,  a  wife's  love,  and  fine  oflfepring. 

Being  the  true  woman  enamors  a  husband, 
and  compels  him  to  love  her  in  proportion ; 
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yet  just  as  far  as  any  wife  departs  from  a  true 
feminine  comportment  towards  him,  she 
obliges  him  to  taste  and  loathe  her  unfemi- 
nine  bitterness.  Many  wives  take  great  pains 
and  pride  in  being  "  in  fashion, "  yet  none  to 
be  or  act  the  genuine  woman ;  whereas,  be- 
ing a  mere  fashionable  in  comparison  with  a 
true  woman,  is  like  having  only  a  farthing 
compared  with  a  fortune. 

As  gold  is  better  than  brass,  as  diamonds 
are  worth  more  than  pebbles,  so  a  true,  noble, 
queenly  woman  is  angelic  compared  with  a 
weak,  empty,  painted  butterfly  dressed  up  in 
female  clothes,  an  imposition  upon  her  sex. 
Gallantry  and  Politeness. 

Gallantry,  polite  attentions  from  gentle- 
men to  ladies,  including  their  pleasant, 
grateful  reception  by  ladies,  is  primal  law  of 
love  having  maternity  for  its  base.  Thus  a 
man  and  a  woman,  a  perfect  gentleman  and 
lady,  meet  at  table,  on  steamboat,  in  parlor, 
anywhere.  Their  sexual  natures  impose  on 
each  towards  the  other  a  comportment 
quite  unlike  that  due  from  either  sex  to  its 
own.  They  mutually  like,  admire,  each 
other ;  this  prompts  still  more  gallant  atten- 
tions from  him  to  her,  with  their  thankful  re- 
ception. This  begets  that  mutual  love 
which  inspires  more  and  more  of  this  identi- 
cal reciprocal  treatment  the  more  they  love. 
They  marry ;  this  requires  and  begets  still 
more  of  this  same  comportment;  and  their 
becoming  parents  together  more  yet ;  because 
reproduction  is  the  rationale  of  all  males,  all 
females. 

Think  within  yourselves  just  how  a  per- 
fect gentleman  should  treat  a  perfect  lady, 
and  she  him ;  and  then  be  and  do  more  so. 
What  is  being  a  gentleman  but  expressing 
manly  characteristics  gently?  Think  out 
just  what  that  signifies.  Analyze  gallantry, 
a  word  that  has  always  been  used  to  desig- 
nate that  courteous  way  male  birds  evince 


towards  female,  always  considerate;  or  the 
way  in  which  all  males  naturally  treat  all 
females.  Note  the  attentive,  kind,  generous, 
tender,  sympathetic  attentions  all  model 
gentlemen  bestow  on  model  ladies,  and  treat 
your  wife  accordingly ;  and  you  will  soor 
find  her  "<af(?^a^in  love,"  literally  infatuated 
with  you.  Do  gentlemen  behave  or  speak 
rudely  to  ladies?  or  frown,  scowl,  sulk,  01 
swear,  before  them?  or  ever  tease,  blame, 
scold,  provoke,  or  satirize  them  ?  Are  they 
not  refined,  polite,  attentive  to  their  wants, 
and  complimentary?  Would  one  angry 
frown  distort  their  pleasant  countenances,  or 
rude  act  mar  their  polished  bearing?  Would 
they  not  watchfully  discern  and  commend 
every  charm,  draw  the  mantle  of  charity 
over  all  faults,  and  tear  out  their  tongues 
sooner  than  upbraid? 

An  Angel  Abroad  and  a  Devil  at  Home. 

Yet  how  often  do  legal  husbands  commit 
improprieties  and  perpetrate  downright  vul- 
garities to  and  before  their  wives  of  which 
they  would  no  more  be  guilty  towards  other 
ladies  than  forfeit  their  reputation  as  gentle- 
men? or  if  they  did,  they  would  be  ban- 
ished from  genteel  female  society ;  and  }  et 
wonder  why  their  wives  do  not  love  them  ! 
For  a  husband  to  be  ever  so  extra  genteel, 
gallant,  spruce,  talkative,  gay,  lively,  com- 
plimentary, and  much  more  besides,  to  other 
ladies,  yet  dull,  listless,  commonplace,  unap- 
preciative  and  inattentive  to  his  wife,  is  a 
conjugal  outrage  which  must  forestall  frir- 
ther  love,  and  kill  existing.  Yet  no  matter 
how  gallant  to  others,  provided  he  is  more 
so  to  her. 

A  widow  lady  and  daughter  living  next 
door  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  each  dropping 
in  and  out  without  ceremony,  often  rode  out 
with  them.  One  day,  riding  only  with  his 
wife,  he  became  enraged  at  his  horse,  whip- 
ping and  swearing  terribly.     After  being  re- 
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seated,  his  wife  gently  dropping  her  hand 
on  his,  asked  him  pleasantly  whether  he 
thought  he  would  have  acted  thus  if  Mrs. 

and  Miss had  been  along?  to  which  he 

replied : 

"Of  course  not,  because  it  would  drive 
them  away  from  me ;  but  since  we  are  mar- 
ried, )ou  cannot  help  yourself,  whatever  I 
may  do." 

What  a  heathenish  answer !  Who  won- 
ders that  she  turned  a  woman's-rights  apos- 
tle? But  if  the  married  will  simply  follow 
this  rule,  which  those  in  love  cannot  help 
observing,  their  honey-moon  will  last  a  life- 
time. 

"Patherick,  why  can't  we  live  as  pacable 
and  loving  togither  as  that  cat  and  dog?" 

"Jist  tie  'm  togither,  and  see  how  they'll 
fight !" 

A  wdfe's  thankful  reception  of  her  lius- 
band's  attentions  is  as  much  more  due  to 
him  than  a  lady's  to  a  gentleman's,  as  the 
former  should  love  more. 

A  young  married  man  treated  his  bride 
very  gallantly  at  table,  waited  on  her  him- 
self as  far  as  possible,  and  had  servants  wait 
on  her  in  double-quick  time,  comporting 
himself  towards  her  in  a  true  conjugal  man- 
ner; while  she  received  his  gallant  atten- 
tions with  indifference.  Meeting  them  at 
another  table  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  had 
discontinued  them ;  and  doubtless  that  for- 
lorn woman  is  to-day  pining  in  secret  be- 
cause he  has  ceased  to  treat  her  as  tenderly 
as  of  yore,  and  sighing  over  the  difference 
between  young  lovers  before  marriage,  and 
these  same  men  after  their  honey-moon  has 
set;  little  realizing  that  she  herself  fore- 
stalled and  killed  them  by  her  passi\'e  re- 
ception of  them.  Wives,  may  not  the  in- 
difference of  some  of  your  husbands  have  a 
like  origin? 

Every  wife  must  repay  by  thankful  pleas- 


antness what  attentions  she  receives  from 
husband  more  than  ladies  gentlemen,  and 
thank  the  more  the  more  she  desires ;  and 
deserves  no  more  than  is  thus  paid  for. 
Her  passive  indifference  forestalls  his  future 
proffers. 

Cold  Treatment. 

No  thankless  wife  deserves  or  will  long 
receive  attentions  and  courtesies  from  hef 
husband.  Wives,  remember  that  thanking 
husband  pleasantly,  even  coquettishly,  for 
all  the  favors  he  does  grant,  is  your  best  way 
to  inspire  him  to  bestow  more  ;  while  "  you 
ought  to,  and  no  thanks  either,  because 
you've  married  me,"  will  soon  kill  his  love 
and  courtesy  together. 

A  wife's  gratitude  is  a  husband's  nectar. 
Love  can  never  co-exist  with  ungentlemanly 
or  unladylike  treatment. 

"  This  seems  all  right  in  theory,"  you  say, 
"  but  imposes  on  us  men  a  burden  too  great 
for  any  to  carry.  No  husbands  do  or  can 
treat  their  wives  thus." 

Those  in  love  cannot  help  it.  So  far 
from  this  treatment  being  a  task,  it  is  a 
luxury.  A  deep,  abiding  affection  will 
prompt  all  this,  and  much  more.  This  mu- 
tual treatment  actually  does  and  must  pro- 
portionally obtain  between  all  who  love  • 
yet  declines  as  love  wanes.  Indifferent  man- 
ners accompany  indifferent  hearts ;  while 
reversed  love  renders  behavior  perfectly 
hateful.  Though  he  who  dislikes  his  wife 
may  try  to  and  think  he  really  does  do  his 
whole  duty  to  and  treat  her  about  right,  yet 
all  his  actions  towards  her  are  abominable, 
and  a  perpetual  insult ;  because  his  feelings 
are  so  ;  though  perhaps  neither  can  specify 
exactly  wherein. 

But  many  say,  "  We  wives  have  so  many 
cares  and  vexations,  the  more  aggravating 
by  their  very  insignificance,  that  we  cannot 
always  be  as  winning  and  coquettish  as  care- 
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less  girls;  cannot  help  feeling  cross,  and 
acting  ugly.  None  realize  how  much  we 
have  to  sour,  and  little  to  sweeten,  our 
tempers." 

Does  fretting  over  troubles  remove,  does 
it  not  aggravate  them?  And  necessarily 
alienate  a  husband  besides?  He  may  pity 
his  irritable,  irritating,  fussy,  fidgety  wife  as 
he  would  a  sick  child  ;  yet  such  wives  are  an 
abomination  to  all  husbands.  Men  do  love 
sweetness  in  women,  cannot  but  hate  cross- 
ness. 

Love-Spats. 

Pride  of  character  is  one  of  man's  best  and 
woman's  strongest  traits ;  and  in  this  country, 
enormous  and  inflated.  All  fashions,  respec- 
tability, society,  come  from  it.  Honor,  am- 
bition to  be  first,  emulation  to  excel,  love  of 
display,  are  its  products.  Only  love  surpasses 
it  as  an  incentive  to  effort.  Insults,  by  re- 
versing it,  create  the  fiercest  rage. 

In  all  women  it  is  excessive  and  inflated, 
while  its  perpetual  stimulation  by  praise  from 
cradle  to  marriage,  usually  renders  it  a  real 
feminine  insanity.  Praise  delights  it ;  and 
is  due  for  every  good  deed.  Blame  outrages 
it,  and  when  not  deserved,  is  most  unjust. 
Stealing  is  no  worse  than  falsely  accusing ; 
as  is  most  scolding.  Praise  kindles,  blame 
kills,  love;  especially  in  woman.  Nothing 
equally.  How  very  much  she  does  set  by 
tokens  of  masculine  appreciation,  and  is  cut 
by  depreciation  ?  On  both  she  is  indeed  a 
little  soft.  She  was  wisely  created  thus. 
This  trait  is  inherent  in  her,  and  nmst  be 
respected. 

She  deserves  commendation  for  all  her 
good,  condemnation  for  few  bad,  deeds.  Why 
is  not  ambition  entitled  to  its  pay  for  good 
services  rendered,  as  much  as  acquisition  for 
goods  delivered?  Is  not  neglecting  to  pay 
its  dues  as  disgraceful  and  palpably  \\Tong 
as  not  paying  a  monetary  note?     When  a 


wife  has  done  her  best  to  get  up  a  good 
dinner,  even  though  she  fails,  is  she  not  as 
justly  entitled  to  her  pay  in  praise  as  that 
grocer  in  dollars  for  flour?  Bestowing  it 
will  surprise  you  that  she  sets  so  very  much 
by  it,  in  its  delighting  her  so  that,  unless  hei 
love  is  already  chilled  out  by  neglect,  she  ear- 
hardly  contain  herself.  Though  so  very  eas:y 
to  cancel  these  love  dues  by  appreciation,  yet 
how  seldom  are  they  "honored?"  But  how 
cruelly  aggravating,  how  very  wicked,  to 
blame  her  after  she  has  done  her  best  to 
please?  Scolded  wives  do  ten  times  less, 
praised,  twenty  times  more,  than  blamed 
ones. 

A  superb  wife,  married  two  years,  said : 

"One  whole  year  I  tried  my  best  to  suit  my 
husband,  avoid  his  blame,  and  get  his  praise; 
but  the  harder  I  tried  the  worse  I  fared.  My 
meat,  too  rare  yesterday,  was  overdone  to- 
day. I  fretted,  cried,  prayed  over  it  till  I 
found  I  must  give  up  to  die,  or  else  fight  it 
ofE  I  chose  the  latter,  and  steeled  my  heart 
against  him  and  his  eternal  grumblings,  even 
scolded  back ;  and  a  wretched  life  we  have 
livedo  If  required  to  choose  between  another 
such  marriage  and  death,  I  certainly  prefer 
to  die.  " 

Such  cases  abound  ;  yet  are  not  all  on  one 
side,  as  many  a  hen-pecked  husband,  who 
deserves  only  praise,  can  attest 

Finding  fault  engenders  more  marital 
alienations  than  most  other  causes  com- 
bined ;  stabs  love  right  under  its  fifth  rib ; 
spills  its  warm  life-blood  ;  and  must  never 
on  any  account  be  inflicted  by  or  on  either 
Blame  from  one's  own  sex  is  most  provoking 
and  unendurable ;  but  froir.  the  opposite 
absolutely  outrageous.  No  concatenation  oi 
circumstances  can  justify'  it  This  is  not  the 
way  the  sexes  were  ordained  to  lessen  each 
other's  faults,  or  promote  each  other's  virtues. 
All  scolding  is  but  driving  and  threatenino-  r 
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which  makes  even  boys,  much  more  men, 
defiant  and  vindictive.  Driving  contrary 
mules  is  easy  in  comparison. 

Your  first  spat  is  worse  than  5'our  house 
burning.  Put  it  right  out^  or  it  will  con- 
sume your  fiiture  conjugal  bliss.  Even  your 
first  blame,  if  only  by  implication,  and  seem- 
ingly trifling,  is  really  horrible,  in  itself  and 
its  effects.  If  you  do  not  have  the  first,  you 
will  never  have  any ;  but  the  first  is  about 
sure  to  breed  multitudes  of  those  "little 
foxes  that  spoil  the  vines  "  of  love. 

No  scolding,  haggling  woman  can  ever 
flope  to  retain  a  man's  affection  ^or  any  great 
length  of  time. 

Curtain  I«ectures. 

Curtain  lectures  are  far  the  worst ;  be- 
cause spleen  boiled  down ;  and  all  on  one 
side.  Be  fatigue,  nervousness,  female  com- 
plaints, or  anything  else  their  cause,  they 
are  utterly  without  excuse,  and  absolutely 
heathenish. 

All  Mrs.  Caudles  are  stark  mad  fools,  and 
deserve  to  go  to  both  the  lunatic  and  idiot 
asylums.  They  cut  off  their  noses  to  spite 
their  faces.  They  curtail  their  owjt  supplies 
and  hurt  themselves  ten,  yes,  a  thousand-fold 
more  than  their  scolded  husbands.  Every 
iota  of  censure,  implied  equally  with  ex- 
pressed, kills  love,  and  all  those  favors  it 
bestows ;  takes  both  off  from  the  male  and 
female  plane  only  to  put  them  on  one 
merely  human,  and  antagonistic  at  that. 
No  scolded  husband,  unless  angelic,  will  do 
any  more  for  his  scolding  wife  than  com- 
pelled to.  All  Caudles,  all  scolds,  even 
fault-finders,  remember  this : 

All  blame  makes  your  next  dress  much 
longer — in  coming — yet  much  shorter,  when 
it  does  come  ;  and  poorer  in  quality ;  and 
thus  of  everything  else ;  because  even  stingy 
men  give  lavishly  to  women  they  love,  yet 
naturally   generous  ones  are   niggardly   to 


those  they  dislike.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  scolds 
deserve  more  pity  than  blame.  Sexual  >:il- 
ments  and  reversed  love  are  the  chief  causes. 
Hen-pecking  wives,  what !  Love  a  cowed, 
humble,  meeching,  subdued  husband  ;  or  he 
you,  after  you  have  broken  his  spirits  !  Or 
if  so,  shame  on  you  and  liini. 

Henpecked  Husbands. 

What  shall  a  hen-pecked  husband  do  t 
Let  \itx  peck  away^  and  say  nothing,  because, 
I.  Fighing  a  woman,  however  justly,  ia 
mean,  despicable.  2.  Unsuccessful ;  for  no 
fighting  woman  can  possibly  be  conquered, 
ever.  3.  Talking  back  only  spills  still  more 
fat  into  the  fierce  fire.  She  "W/Zhave  the 
last  word,"  and  use  you  up.  Every  woman's 
tongue  is  longer  and  sharper  than  any  man's 
sword.  Keeping  her  from  beginnijtg  battle, 
is  your  only  resort ;  for,  once  begun,  you 
are  worsted  in  advance. 

Put  your  ear- trumpet  behind  your  ear,  A 
patient  husband,  married  to  a  terrific  scold, 
unable  to  hear  except  through  an  ear-tntmpet, 
knowing  from  her  looks  and  manner  when- 
ever she  was  scolding,  always  put  his  ear- 
trumpet  behind  his  ears.  Of  course  when 
she  scolded  into  it  he  could  not  hear  a  word 
she  said,  and  so  never  answered  back. 

Does  taming  the  shrew  by  being  so  much 
more  violent  and  abusive  than  she  is  as  to 
frighten  and  subdue  her,  express  a  law,  ap- 
plicable to  the  best  way  for  managing  high- 
strung  wives?  Its  Shakespearian  origin  is 
high  authority.  It  might  subdue  some 
merely  pampered  indulged  women  ;  yet  the 
experiment  is  dangerous.  Letting  her  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  every  scold  lessens 
her  supplies  ;  that  the  more  scolding  the  less 
money,  and  less  more,  will  bring  most  shrews 
to  time,  by  touching  self-interest  and  their 
purse,  that  "apple  of  their  eyes,"  Better 
avoid  hostilities,  keep  mum,  starve  her  out, 
"  tu^u  the  other  cheek." 
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Yet,  as  it  is  woman's  nature  to  love,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  her  cross,  peevish^,  sour 
temper  and  spit-fire  treatment  of  her  husband 
can  be  traced  either  to  her  own  unsexed  con- 
dition, her  ill  health,  or  to  his  cold,  indiffer- 
ent, abusive  demeanor.  Men  angels  are  not 
so  common  that  you  stumble  over  them  at 
every  step,  and  to  put  somewhat  of  the 
angelic  into  the  sterner  sex  is  the  aim  of 
these  practical  truths  and  admonitions. 

Every  scolding  husband  kills  woman's 
love,  just  as  all  fondling  develops  it ;  there- 
fore all  you  passionate  wife-blamers  are  fools. 
You  know  not  on  which  side  your  own  bread 
is  buttered.  Leaving  your  wife  out  of  the 
question,  consider  the  effects  on  yourselves. 
Blame,  by  reversing  her  love,  kills  her  pas- 
sion for  you,  and  thereby  your  own  enjoyment 
in  her.  Every  reproach  cuts  right  into  your 
own  marital  pleasures.  You  are  always  de- 
feating your  own  ends  by  scolding,  instead 
of  praising  her. 

Human  Porcupines. 

This  morning  you  said  some  cross,  sarcastic 
thing  to  your  wife  before  leaving  your  cham- 
ber, which  maddened  her.  At  breakfast  you 
scolded  or  cuffed  your  little  child,  on  which 
she  literally  dotes.  This  so  enraged  her  that 
she  let  your  dinner  go  by  default — she  doesn't 
care;  and  though  you  forgot  all  about  it  the 
next  minute,  yet  you  pierced  her  very  soul 
with  two  barbed,  poisoned  arrows,  which 
rankled  there  all  day  long ;  so  that  when 
night  comes  you  find  her  a  perfect  porcu- 
pine, and  yourself  disappointed  ;  whereas,  if 
this  morning  you  had  patted  her  cheek, 
praised  her  child,  and  told  it  to  be  good  to 
mother  all  day,  and  you'd  bring  it  something 
nice,  and  kissed  her  as  you  left,  with  "  Now, 
my  dear,  don't  worry  to-day,  and  we'll  have 
a  lovers'  walk  and  talk  when  I  return,"  she 
would  have  been  a  happy  responsive  wife. 

Behold   those  mated   birds.     When    one 


hops,  the  other  hops,  and  in  the  same  direc. 
tion  ;  when  and  whither  one  flies,  then  and 
thither  the  other  also  flies  ;  wherever  either 
lights,  the  otlier  lights  op.  the  same  tree; 
what  one  eats,  both  eat  ;  an.i  when  oik 
sings,  both  sing  together.    This  toufit&'ity  '■ 


Low  intelligence  ;  stront?  masculine  character;  defi- 
cient in  moral  faculties ;  hostile  Sioux  Chief. 

equally  true  of  all  other  mating  animals  ;  of 
which  the  deer,  lion,  tiger,  etc.,  furnish  illus- 
trations. Whenever  the  lioness  begins  to 
roar,  her  mate  chimes  in  and  roars  still 
louder.  All  mating  animals  are  always  to- 
gether. Killing  one  serpent  soon  brings  its 
mate.  The  law  of  doubles,  animals  mated 
perfectly,  runs  through  creation. 

When  a  fond  wife  is  invited  to  ride,  party, 
or  any  amusement,  how  often  does  she  pre- 
fer not  to  go  at  all  unless  accompanied  by 
her  husband  ;  because  she  can  enjoy  nothing 
alone  ?  A  young  wife  once  cried  as  if  hei 
heart  would  break,  just  because  her  husband 
had  obtained  a  phrenological  delineation 
alone,  without  inviting  her  also  ;  thus  evinc- 
ing this  first  and  highest  attestation  of  genuine 
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love.  This  probably  offended  him,  yet  was 
true  conjugality  in  her.  All  >qu  who  have 
experienced  this  divine  sentiment,  please  ana- 
lyze its  first  instinctive  workings,  and  attest 
whether  we  are  not  expounding  its  very  tap- 
.-■oot      Did  you  not  feel  as  if  you  had  given 


•Oftls?^ 


MARSHALL    P.    WILDER. 

Active,  mental  temperament  ;  quick  perceptions  and 
eenial  .disposition  ;  face  indicatmg  fine  social  and 
■domestic  qualities  ;  well-known  humorist  and  lecturer. 

off  a  part  of  your  own  very  self,  yet  taken 
on  a  part  of  your  loved  one's  identical  being? 
that  you  desired  to  live  only  zV/,  and /or,  and 
wM  each  other  ?  that  to  be  separated  was 
like  tearing  \our  very  self  in  twain ? 

All  the  pleasures  of  wedlock  cluster  around 
and  depend  upon  this  very  sharing.  Enjoy 
a  given  walk,  ride,  scenery,  or  luxury  of  any 
kind  separately,  and  then  sJiare  it  in  the 
spirit  of  affection  ;  this  sharing  redoubles  It 
many  times.  No  old  bachelors  or  dissatis- 
fied husbands,  none  who  have  no  woman  with 
whom  to  enjoy  life's  luxuries,  can  enjoy 
much. 

Hovels  Turned  to  Palaces. 

Let  them  "drive  out"  in  the  finest  livery,. 
be  served  by  the  most  servile  serv^ant,  feast  on 


earth's  choicest  dainties,  drink  her  costlie*.* 
nectars,  engage  in  labors  intrinsically  delight- 
ful, and  have  everything  heart  can  wish,  un- 
less a  loved  woman  helps  enjoy  all,  accom* 
plish  all,  they  can  enjoy  and  accomplish  little, 
and  are  almost  nonentities  ;  while  prisons 
shared  with  a  loving  woman,  becomt 
palaces,  tasks  pleasures,  and  all  things  de 
lightful.  You  who  know  little  of  the  lux- 
uries of  this  sharing,  may  thiiik  )-ou  enjoy 
much  ;  but  a  rich  sharing  experience  will 
prove  that  your  former  lonely  habits  render 
ever>'thing  insipid. 

Two  Lives  in  One. 

Of  woman,  this  is  doubly  true.  Let  hei 
who  has  no  husband  to  love,  or  with  whom 
to  share  her  lot,  dress  gayly,  sing  sweetly,  do 
and  be  whatever  she  pleases,  no  life-pleasures 
really  count  unless  shared  with  the  one  she 
loves.  Enjoying  alone,  like  talking  to  one's 
self,  is  better  than  nothing ;  but  how  spirit- 
less when  compared  with  this  intenningling 
of  two  loves!  Most  insipid  are  all  things 
not  thus  shared  ;  and  pitiable  those,  married 
and  single,  who  do  not  thus  share.  Let  me 
make  her  whom  I  ha\'e  chosen  and  who  has 
chosen  me,  my  very  bosom  life-companion 
and  my  privy  counsellor  in  everything;  con- 
fer with  her  as  to  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do 
It ;  make  her  my  "  Aaron  and  Hur,  to  hold 
up  my  hands, "  and  encourage  my  heart ;  go 
with  me  where  I  must  go,  and  stay  with  me 
where  I  stay  ;  as  well  as  help  me  do  what  I 
must  do,  and  enjoy  everything  in  life  together. 
"  And  in  death  let  us  not  be  divided.  " 

The  more  perfectly  the  married  establish 
this  sharing  in  all  the  other  relations  of  life, 
the  more  perfect  their  love,  marriage,  and 
offspring. 

Hence,  sharing  or  separating  ])ecuniary  in- 
terests is  most  effective  in  uniting  or  separating 
them  in  all  other  respects.  Ignoring  her  busi- 
ness counsels  and  aid  initiates  a  practical  di- 
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vorce  in  all  other  respects ;  and  is  incompat- 
ible with  a  perfect  love. 

Doling  out  given  sums,  at  stated  times,  to 
a  wife  for  "pin  money,"  separates  those  pecu- 
niary interests  which  should  be  shared  in 
::ommon.  Are  not  her  family  struggles  as 
aeroic  and  perpetual  as  his  business?  Should 
not  their  mutual  earnings  be  regarded  and 
shared  in  common  ?  No  true  wife  will  desire 
this  dress  or  that  luxury,  unless  she  knows 
her  husband  likes  it ;  or  else  leaves  it  wholly 
to  her  judgment  Both  should  plan,  work, 
and  be  interested  together  in  whatever  in- 
terests either.  If  woman  lacks  man's  plan- 
ning power  to  forecast  results,  she  has  the 
more  tact  and  intuition,  and  a  nicer  sense  of 
right ;  that  most  important  means  of  ultimate 
business  success. 

Each  the  Other's  Half. 

Farmers  and  their  wives  probably  come 
nearest  to  nature's  conjugal  co-operation  as 
to  pecuniary  interests,  and  furnish  the  best 
samples  of  affectionate  wedlock — husbands 
in  ploughing,  sowing,  driving,  feeding ;  and 
n^ives  in  cooking,  milking,  churning,  and 
saving ;  both  making  common  cause  in 
everything.  All  should  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

Philadelphia  merchants  are  pre-eminently 
successful ;  obviously  partly  because  many  of 
their  stores  are  in  their  dwellings ;  so  that 
when  obliged  to  be  absent,  wife  or  daughter 
takes  the  place  of  husband  or  father.  They 
also  employ  many  female  clerks. 

Man's  mind  must  unite  with  woman's  in 
order  to  take  correct  views  of  things.  He 
looks  at  them  only  from  masculine,  she  from 
feminine  stand-points;  so  that  neither  can 
take  a  complete  view  of  anything  except  in 
and  by  uniting  both  their  views ;  by  which 
each  completes  the  other's. 

"In  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is 
safety."     All   need  advice  in  most  things; 


and  who  is  as  proper  to  give  it  as  a  wife  oi 
husband?  By  presupposition,  each  is  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  other's  welfare , 
which  is  everything  in  a  counsellor.  What 
an  indescribable  pleasure  to  both  to  talk  ovei 
plans  and  prospects,  and  consult  togethei  or 
anticipated  results!  The  mere  pleasure  o' 
the  conference  doubly  repa}s  its  trouble. 
What  a  luxury  to  her  to  be  consulted  !  Il 
gratifies  her  kindness  that  she  is  serviceable, 
and  pride  that  she  is  esteemed  as  a  "help- 
meet" Her  being  required  to  help  carry 
out  plans,  the  very  office  of  a  wife,  gives  her 
a  right  to  have  some  say  as  to  what  she  shall 
help  accomplish. 

Napoleon  and  Josephine. 

Napoleon    Bonaparte    furnishes    the  best 
illustration  on  the  largest  scale  of  the  "aid 
and  comfort,"  and  want  of  them,  rendered 
by  a  true  wife.     Josephine  was  a  magnifi-- 
cent   woman ;   accompanied   him    wherever 
she  could  ;  and  was  his  chief  privy  conn 
sellor  in  everything      Colonel  Lehnianouski 
a  Pole,  who  entered  the  milit^rj'  academy 
with   him,  fought  one  hundred   and   seven - 
battles  under  him,  was  his  body  ser\'ant,  and 
knew  all  about  his  family  secrets,  in  a  lec- 
ture on  Josephine  one  of  a  course  on  Bona- 
parte, said : 

"  His  success  was  due  to  her  as  much  as- 
to  himself.  He  was  often  rash  in  his  bold- 
ness, and  would  sometimes  de\ise  plans  sure- 
to  cause  defeaL  The  remonstrances  of  all 
his  generals  and  staff"  had  no  effect  on  him. 
But  he  never  finally  acted  on  any  measure 
without  her  approval.  Her  quick  instinct 
saw  and  pointed  out  any  defects,  which  he 
perceived  and  obviated  ;  and  when  his  army 
knew  that  she  had  approved  any  measure, 
they  were  sure  of  success.  His  divorce 
caused  his  downfall.  His  new  wife's  jeal- 
ousy prevented  his  visiting  Josephine  often ; 
so  that,  not'under  her  influence,  he  planned 
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his  expedition  to  Russia  without  her  full 
sanction.  She  advised  his  wintering  in 
Poland,  and  getting  fully  prepared  to  strike 
a  terrible  blow  in  the  spring.  When  on  his 
lone  isle  he  regretted  his  divorce  as  the  one 
.fatal  error  of  his  life,  saying,  '  If  I  had  only 
clung  to  Josephine,  and  taken  her  advice,  I 
should  have  governed  Europe.'"  Thus,  a 
itrong  man  can  be  made  stronger  by  woman. 


ENGINEER  MELVILLE. 
Sanguine  temperament ;   mind  and   body    In    har- 
mony ;  ready  for  bold  action  and  decision  ;  engineer 
of  Greely  Relief  Expedition. 

A  woman's  co-operation  is  as  indispen- 
sable to  a  man's  success  as  blood  to  life. 
Soon  after  the  Canadian  rebellion  all  Canada 
was  convulsed  with  a  proposition  to  unite 
church  and  state,  as  in  the  mother  country. 
Though  this  was  a  most  unpopular  measure, 
especially  with  the  masses,  yet  it  was  almost 
carried  by  a  series  of  most  powerful  articles 
in  its  favor  in  the  Pilot.  Their  author  was 
a  man  of  genius,  but  full  of  those  rough 
comers  and  glaring  imperfections  calculated 
to  injure  his  cause.  Yet  his  wife,  an  emi- 
nently gifted  and  literary  woman,  whose 
whole  heart  was  in  the  measure,  by  taking 
his   undried   manuscripts  between  his  pen 
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and  the  press,  rewrote  this  passage,  erased 
that,  and  added  the  other;  thus  pruning 
them  of  their  objectionable  points,  and 
super-adding  her  polish  and  persuasiveness 
to  his  virility,  till  together  they  almost  car- 
ried their  point,  and  awakened  the  admira- 
tion even  of  their  opponents,  that  a  cause 
so  poor  could  be  advocated  so  ably. 

But  many  a  husband  says,  "  M\-  wife's  long 
tongue  would  disclose  my  business  secrets,  if 
she  knew  all  about  my  business." 

Not  if  she  is  personally  interested.  She 
will  then  both  keep  them,  and  put  others  on 
the  wrong  track  besides.  Let  a  knowing 
woman  alone  for  keeping  dark,  and  hiding 
your  "fatal  secrets"  in  utter  impenetrability. 
And  when  you  have  anything  to  do  requiring 
the  utmost  of  art,  policy,  management,  even 
downright  intrigue,  you  require  an  interested 
woman'^s  head  and  hand  in  its  device  and 
execution.  Many  men  are  not  fit  to  manage 
anything  intricate  or  complicated  without 
feminine  co-operation.  At  least,  any  man 
will  prosper  all  the  better  for  calling  in  the 
aid  of  his  wife  in  his  business  operations. 

The  Guardian  Angel. 

No  man  knows  till  he  loses  it  how  much 
a  genuine  helpmeet  woman  does  help.  For 
want  of  it,  many  stumble  and  fall  .soon  after 
her  death,  or  desertion.  All  ye  who  desire 
success  in  your  respective  pursuits,  consider 
this  natural  law,  and  avail  yourselves  of  its 
instrumentality  of  success.  As  your  win- 
ning card  of  prosperity,  it  has  no  equal ; 
because,  when  a  woman  loves  a  man,  her 
spiritual  intuitions  are  all  quickened  and 
called  into  action  in  his  behalf;  so  tliat  she 
becomes,  as  it  were,  his  guardian  angel 
against  defeat,  and  a  guide  to  success — his 
"  cloud  by  day,  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night" 

Interest  her  in  your  business.  She  sup- 
poses you  are  making  piles  of  money,  and 
can  spare  fifties  and  hundreds  without  feeling 
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their  loss ;  whereas,  if  you  had  consulted  her 
as  to  this  speculation  and  that,  knowing-  your 
straits,  she  would  cheerfully  put  up  with  the 
old,  till  long  after  you  were  able  to  get  new. 

Keepings  Everything'  Dark. 

When  a  husband  dies  or  is  absent,  his  wife 
requires  to  know  all  about  his  pecuniary 
aflfairs,  in  order  to  give  right  directions  as  to 
this  and  that,  else  things  must  take  their 
course ;  and  in  case  he  dies,  to  prevent  ras- 
cally harpies  from  preying  on  the  estate,  by 
showing  them  that  she  understands  what  he 
does  and  does  not  own  and  owe.  She  must 
then  take  the  helm,  and  bring  debtors,  pre- 
tended creditors,  administrators,  and  all,  to 
time ;  which  ignorance  of  his  business  affairs 
prevents  her  doing.  Yet  many  husbands 
operate  in  and  of  themselves  from  year  to 
year,  without  telling  their  wives  one  word 
about  their  affairs.  "  I  know  no  more  about 
my  husband's  business  than  the  dead,"  is  a 
common  saying.  Is  this  conjugal?  Has 
not  a  wife  a  right  to  know? 

Two  similar  brothers  married  twin  sisters, 
but  pursued  these  two  opposite  courses :  A, 
telling  his  wife  all  he  learned;  at  dinner 
what  he  had  seen  and  done  since  breakfast, 
and  at  night,  during  the  day;  his  heart 
yearning,  after  he  had  learned  anything  of 
interest  till  he  had  imparted  it  to  her  ;  while 
B  kept  learning  without  communicating  any 
of  his  self-improvement  or  business  affairs  to 
his  wife,  or  talking  to  her  except  about  some 
common-place  home  affairs.  A,  by  thus  keep- 
ing his  wife  growing  along  up  with  him  in 
knowledge,  spirit,  and  culture,  kept  their 
mutual  affections  warm  and  fresh ;  while  B's 
wife  declined  till  they  lost  all  affinity,  because 
she  had  remained  so  far  below  him  as  to 
compel  him  to  look  down  on  her  with  pity, 
and  regret  that  he  was  tied  for  life  to  one  so 
obviouslv  his  inferior. 


Said  a  widow:  "When  I  married  him 
loved  my  husband  some ;  yet  as  I  lived  ou 
with  him,  my  affections  reincreased,  till  my 
whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  complete  de- 
votion to  him  ;  when  he  one  day  received  a 
letter  in  the  parlor,  which  I  wanted  to  see- 
Eve's  curiosity — which  he  refused,  till,  I  per- 
sisting, he  finally  bluffed  me  off;  and  that 
bluff  stuck  a  cold  dagger  through  my  very 
soul.  I  found  my  heartstrings  breaking  one 
after  another,  till  the  last  tie  that  bound  me 
to  him  was  severed.  Then  hatred  super- 
vened; I  was  glad  when  he  went  to  hia 
store,  sorry  when  he  returned;  glad  when 
he  went  to  New  York  for  goods,  sorry  when 
he  came  back  ;  glad  when  he  died  P'' 

"He  began  it"  by  that  incipient  divorce 
of  the  letter,  which  effected  a  like  divorce 
throughout  all  their  other  relations,  and 
finally  broke  the  back  of  its  instigator. 
Divorce  in  this  matter  of  the  letter  initiated 
a  complete  divorce  throughout 

Husbands  who  are  Occasional  Callers. 

"  My  husband  is  off  most  of  the  time,  and 
I'm  glad  of  it;  for  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do  if  he  wasn't."  So  say  many  wives 
of  their  heathenish  husbands. 

"  My  wife  is  fretful,  and  keeps  complain- 
ing to  me  about  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  servants,  and  every  little  household 
vexation."  So  say  many  weary  husbands  of 
their  peevish  wives. 

"  My  husband  comes  home  surly  and  gnim, 
combative  and " 

"True,  wife,  yet  this  is  incidental  to  my 
business.  I  know  it  is  wrong,  but  I  get 
heated  in  the  struggle,  and  come  home 
thoroughly  provoked.  Never  mind  it  It 
is  my  business^  not  me." 

"I  could  excuse  that;  but  on  entering  he 
throws  his  head  back,  feet  up,  and  taking 
the  last  paper,  reads  on,  sax's  nothing  abou< 
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what  he  reads,  sometimes  finds  something  to 
laugh  at — which  I  do  so  wish  he  would  tell 
me,  along  with  his  business,  or  any  outside 
news — till,  dinner  announced,  he  eats  in 
silence ;  when,  putting  on  his  hat  he  says, 
■  Wife,  I  shall  not  return  to  tea  to-night.     Do 


TYPE  OF  A  BRUTAL  HUSBAND 

Low  forehead  ;  defective  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties ;  coarse  nature  ;  pride  and  seli-conceit  predominant. 

not  wait  for  me,  or  even  sit  up ;  for  I  may 
remain  out  quite  late.'     He  says: 

"'Wife,  here  are  garden  and  gardener. 
Manage  both,  and  see  that  garden  truck 
enough  is  raised  for  winter;'  whereas,  if  he 
would  only  once  a  week  show  some  interest 
in  it,  say,  '  That  is  well,  but  this  might  be 
bettered  thus,'  I  should  be  so  delighted.  He 
says: 

"  'There  are  horses  and  groom.  Ride  out 
when  and  where  you  please;  they  will  be 
the  better  for  daily  exercise ;'  whereas,  if  he 
would  only  ride  out  with  me  once  a  week, 
the  memor\'  of  that  ride  would  so  sanctify 
the  others  as  to  render  them  also  delightful ; 
vet,  as  it  is,  I  take  no  pleasure  in  them.  He 
savs: 


"  '  I  furnish  money  enough  for  the  educa- 
tion  of  our  children,  but  you  must  see  to  all 
its  details,  and  say  w'hat  studies  and  teachers 
they  shall  have,  for  I  cannot  bother  with 
them ;'  whereas,  if  he  would  only  go  once 
per  quarter  to  their  'examinations,'  see  their 
progress,  and  advise  with  me,  I  and  they 
would  be  so  delighted ;  but  he  is  always  toe 
tired,  or  too  busy  !     He  says : 

" '  Get  and  discharge  just  such  and  as  many 
servants  as  you  please,  but  do  not  trouble  rne 
with  your  petty  household  cares ;'  whereas, 
if  he  would  only  hear  my  sad  tale,  and  sym- 
pathize with  me — but,  no ;  I  must  worry  on 
all  alone.  I  am  perfectly  loneh^,  and  almost 
crazy  for  want  of  some  one  to  share  my  life 
with  me." 

That  poor  wife  tells  the  heart-story  of 
wives  in  untold  numbers,  if  not  in  these 
particulars,  at  least  in  the  general  features  o: 
their  case.  They  are  perishing  by  slow  but 
agonizing  inches  for  want  of  some  one,  if 
only  a  colored  servant,  with  whom  to  talk 
over  their  pent-up  heart-troubles. 

"  The  Green-Eyed  Monster." 

We  now  come  to  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance ;  namely,  that  great 
troubler  of  the  married  state,  that  great  bane 
of  families,  jealousy.  This  is  always  an 
unfortunate  thing,  and  sometimes  fatal. 
Yet,  if  there  be  a  great  propensity  towards 
it,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  prevented.  One 
thing,  however,  every  husband  can  do  in  the 
way  of  prevention ;  and  that  is,  to  give  no 
ground  for  it  And  here,  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  he  strictly  adhere  to  his  marriage  vow : 
he  ought  further  to  abstain  from  every  act, 
however  free  from  guilt,  calculated  to  awaken 
the  slightest  degree  of  suspicion  in  a  mind 
the  peace  of  which  he  is  bound  by  even'  tie 
of  justice  and  humanity  not  to  disturb,  or, 
if  he  can  avoid  it,  to  r.uffer  it  to  be  disturbed 
by  others. 
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A  woman  that  is  very  fond  of  her  husband, 
and  this  is  the  case  with  nine-tenths  of  Am- 
erican women,  does  not  like  to  share  with 
another  any,  even  the  smallest  portion,  not 
only  of  his  affection,  but  of  his  attentions 
and  praise;  and,  as  bestowing  them  on 
another,  and  receiving  payment  in  kind, 
can  serve  no  purpose  other  than  of  gratify- 
ing one's  vanity,  they  ought  to  be  abstained 
from,  and  especially  if  the  gratification  be 
purchased  with  even  the  chance  of  exciting 
uneasiness  in  her,  whom  it  is  your  sacred  duty 
to  make  as  happy  as  you  can. 

Domestic  Charity. 

If  the  mind  of  a  wife  be  disturbed  on  this 
score,  every  possible  means  ought  to  be  used 
to  restore  it  to  peace  ;  and  though  her  suspi- 
cions be  perfectly  groundless;  though  they 
be  wild  as  the  dreams  of  madmen ;  though 
they  may  present  a  mixture  of  the  furious 
and  the  ridiculous,  still  they  are  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  lenity  and  tenderness ;  and 
if,  after  all,  you  fail,  the  frailty  is  to  be 
lamented  as  a  misfortune,  and  punished  as  a 
fault,  seeing  that  it  must  have  its  foundation 
in  a  feeling  towards  you,  which  it  would  be 
the  basest  of  ingratitude,  and  the  most  feroci- 
ous of  cruelty,  to  repay  by  harshness  of  any 
description. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  greatest  security  of 
all  against  jealousy  in  a  wife  is  to  show,  to 
prove  by  your  acts,  by  your  words  also,  but 
more  especially  by  your  acts,  that  you  prefer 
her  to  all  the  world ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I 
know  of  no  act  that  is,  in  this  respect,  equal 
to  spending  in  her  company  every  moment 
of  your  leisure  time.  Everybody  knows,  and 
young  wives  better  than  anybody  else,  that 
people  who  can  choose  will  be  where  they 
like  best  to  be,  and  that  they  will  be  along 
with  those  whose  company  they  best  like. 
If  fond  of  home  they  will  be  there. 

\7 


If  acts  of  kindness  in  you  are  necessary  in 
all  cases,  they  are  especially  so  in  cases  of  her 
illness,  from  whatever  cause  arising.  I  will 
not  suppose  myself  to  be  addressing  any  hus- 
band capable  of  being  unconcerned  while  hia 
wife's  life  is  in  the  most  distant  dangei  fron? 


LIEUTENANT  JAMES   B.  LOCKWOOD. 

Compact,  symmetrical  orgauization ;  very  deter- 
mined;  fine  example  of  heroic  will,  resolute  acti  )n 
and  successful  enterprise ;  reached  the  highest  point 
ever  gained  in  Arctic  exploration. 

illness,  but,  far  short  of  this  degree  of  brutal- 
ity, a  great  deal  of  fault  may  be  committed. 
When  men  are  ill,  they  feel  ever)'  neglect 
with  double  anguish,  and  what  then  must 
be,  in  such  cases,  the  feelings  of  women, 
whose  ordinary  feelings  are  so  much  more 
acute  than  those  of  men  ;  what  must  be  1  iieij 
feelings  in  case  of  neglect  in  illness,  and  espe. 
cially  if  the  neglect  come  from  the  husband  ' 
Such  neglect  is  unbearable. 

Your  own  heart  will  tell  you  what  those 
feelings  must  be,  and  will  spare  me  the  vain 
attempt  to  describe  them  ;  and,  if  it  do  thus 
instruct  you,  you  will  want  no  arguments  to 
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induce  )ou,  at  such  a  season,  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  your  affection  by  every  kind 
word  and  kind  act  that  your  mind  can 
suggest  This  is  the  time  to  try  you ;  and, 
be  you  assured,  that  the  impression  left  on 
her  mind  now  will  be  the  true  and  lasting 
impression ;  and,  if  it  be  good,  will  be  a 
better  preservative  against  her  being  jealous, 
than  ten  thousand  of  your  professions  ten 
thousand  times  repeated.  In  such  a  case, 
you  ought  to  spare  no  expense  that  you  can 
possibly  afford ;  you  ought  to  neglect  nothing 
that  your  means  will  enable  you  to  do ;  for, 
what  is  the  use  of  money  if  it  be  not  to  be 
expended  in  this  case? 

But,  more  than  all  the  rest,  is  your  own 
personal  attention.  This  is  the  valuable 
tiling ;  this  is  the  great  balm  to  the  sufferer, 
and  it  is  efficacious  in  proportion  as  it  is 
proved  to  be  sincere.  Leave  nothing  to 
other  hands  that  you  can  do  yourself;  the 
mind  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  all  the 
ailments  of  the  body;  and,  bear  in  mind, 
that,  whatever  be  the  event,  you  have  a  more 
than  ample  reward.  We  cannot  press  this 
point  too  strongly  upon  you ;  the  bed  of 
sickness  presents  no  charms,  no  allurements, 
and  women  know  this  well ;  they  watch,  in 
such  a  case,  your  every  word  and  every  look ; 
and  now  it  is  that  their  confidence  is  secured, 
or  their  suspicions  excited,  for  life. 

Push  and  Perseverance. 

Keep  the  conviction  firmly  fixed  on  your 
mind,  that  you  have  no  right  to  live  in  this 
world ;  that,  being  of  hale  body  and  sound 
mind,  you  have  no  right  to  any  earthly 
existence,  without  doing  work  of  some  sort 
or  other,  unless  you  have  ample  fortune 
whereon  to  live  clear  of  debt;  and,  that  even 
in  that  case,  you  have  no  right   to   breed 


children  to  be  kept  by  others,  or  to  be  cx» 
posed  to  the  chance  of  being  so  kept  To 
wish  to  live  on  the  labors  of  others  is,  besides 
the  folly  of  it,  to  contemplate  a  fraud  at  the 
least,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  tc 
meditate  oppression  and  robbery. 

He  who  lives  upon  anything  except  his 
own  labor,  is  incessantly  surrounded  by 
rivals ;  his  grand  resource  is  that  servility  in 
which  he  is  always  liable  to  be  surpassed. 
He  is  in  daily  danger  of  being  outbidden  : 
his  very  bread  depends  upon  caprice  ;  and 
he  lives  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  never- 
ceasing  fear.  His  is  not,  indeed,  the  dog's 
life,  "hunger  and  idleness;"  but  it  is  worse; 
for  it  is  "idleness  with  slavery,"  the  latter 
being  the  just  price  of  the  former. 

And  remember  this :  you  are  to  labor  for 
an  object,  the  happiness  of  your  wife,  the 
welfare  of  your  household.  What  worthier 
object  can  there  be  ? 

Count  the  cost,  and  strike  the  balance  as 
to  the  difference  between  a  lovely  and  hateful 
wife,  and  then  "cipher  out"  the  value  of  a 
good  one.  Solomon  placed  it  "  far  above 
rubies,"  and  rubies  are  far  above  your  store 
trash.  Yet  even  he  did  not  duly  estimate 
her  full  value.  Next,  by  addition  and  sul> 
traction,  aided  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  "  deci- 
pher" how  much  that  man  gains  who,  by 
delving  early  and  late  at  his  eternal  "busi- 
ness," spoils  a  good  wifc^  in  and  by  letting 
her  affections  run  down  or  die  out.  Next,  by 
addition  and  multiplication,  find  out  how 
much  is  gained  by  cherishing  them,  and 
thereby  perpetually  reimproving  both  her 
and  yourself  Dollars  cannot  measure  such 
problems.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if,  in 
gaining  the  whole  world,  he  spoils  or  loses 
a  ^^f^ood  wife?  And  yet  most  of  our  shrewd- 
est business  men  daily  pocket  this  very  loss ' 
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The  Care  and    Management   of  Children  ;    or  Health   and 
Happiness  for  the   Little   Ones. 


^<^4  HE  following  plain,  golden  rules  for 
V~J'  the  care  and  management  of  children 
are  from  the  pen  of  the  world- 
renowned  physician,  Dr.  Pye  Henry  Cha- 
vasse,  who  is  known  in  both  Europe  and 
America  as  authority  upon  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  health  and  disease.  He  has  the  rare 
faculty  of  uniting  good  common  sense  with 
the  most  profound  learning  and  skill.  Dr. 
Chavasse  says : — 

The  nursery  ought  to  be  the  largest  and 
the  most  airy  room  in  the  house.  In  the 
town,  if  it  be  in  the  topmost  story  (provided 
the  apartment  be  large  and  airy)  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  air  will  then  be  purer.  The 
architect,  in  the  building  of  a  house,  ought 
to  be  particularly  directed  to  pay  attention  to 
the  space,  the  loftiness,  the  ventilation,  the 
light,  the  warming,  and  the  conveniences  of 
a  nursery.  A  bath-room  attached  to  it  will 
be  of  great  hnportance  and  benefit  to  the 
healtn  of  a  child. 

The  ventilation  of  a  nursery  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  There  ought  to  be  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  pure  air  in  the 
apartment.  But  how  few  nurseries  have 
fresh,  pure  air  !  Many  nurseries  are  nearly 
hermetically  sealed — the  windows  are  seldom, 
"f  ever,  opened  ;  the  doors  are  religiously 
;losed ;  and,  in  summer  time,  the  chimneys 
;ire  carefully  stuffed  iip,  so  that  a  breath  of 
iir  is  not  allowed  to  enter !  The  conse- 
quences are,  the  poor,  unfortunate  children 
are  "poisoned  by  their  own  breaths,"  and  are 
made  so  delicate  that  they  are  constantly 
catching  cold  ;  indeed;  it  might  be  said  that 
"hey  are  laboring  under  chronic  catarrhs,  all 


arising  from  Nature's  laws  being  set  at  dt 
fiance. 

The  windows  ought  to  be  large,  and  shoulc 
be  made  to  freely  open  both  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. Whenever  the  child  is  out  of  the 
nursery,  the  windows  ought  to  be  thrown 
wide  open  ;  indeed,  when  he  is  in  it,  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  the  upper  sash  should  be  a 
little  lowered.  A  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  change  the  room  frequently,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  freely  ventilated  ;  for  good  air  is  as 
necessary  to  his  health  as  wholesome  food, 
and  air  cannot  be  good  if  it  be  not  firequenth 
changed.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  strong  and 
healthy  child,  ponder  over  and  follow  this 
advice. 

I  have  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  use 
of  a  stove  in  a  nursery.  I  consider  a  gas 
stove  without  a  chimney  to  be  an  abomina- 
tion, most  destructive  to  human  life.  There 
is  nothing  like  the  old-fashioned  open  fire- 
place with  a  good-sized  chimney,  so  that  it 
may  not  only  carry  off  the  smoke,  but  also 
the  impure  air  of  the  room. 

Be  strict  in  not  allowing  your  child  either 
to  touch  or  to  play  with  fire  ;  frightful  acci 
dents  have  occurred  from  mothers  and  nurses 
being  on  these  points  lax.  The  nursery 
ought  to  have  a  large  fire-guard,  to  go  all 
round  the  hearth,  and  which  should  be  suffi- 
ciently high  to  prevent  a  child  from  climb* 
ing  over.  Not  only  must  the  nurser\  have 
a  guard,  but  ever^'  room  where  he  is  allowed 
to  go  should  be  furnished  with  one  on  the 
bars. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  a 
guard  in  every  room  wheie  afire  is  burning, 
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to  prevent  ladies  from  being  burned.  For- 
tunately for  them,  preposterous  crinolines 
are  out  of  fashion  ;  lady-burning  ought  not 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  institutions  of 
our  land.  There  will  be  too  many  accidents 
even  with  the  utmost  care  and  caution. 

A  nursery  is  usually  kept  too  hot ;  the 
temperature  in  the  winter  time  ought  not 
to  exceed  65  degrees  Fahrenheit  A  good 
thermometer  should  be  considered  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  a  nursery.  A  child  in 
a  hot,  close  nursery  is  bathed  in  perspiration  ; 
if  he  leave  the  room  to  go  to  one  of  lower 
temperature,  the  pores  of  his  skin  are  sud- 
denly closed,  and  either  a  severe  cold,  or  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  an  attack  of 
bronchitis,  is  likely  to  ensue.  Moreover,  the 
child  is  both  weakened  and  enervated  by  the 
heat,  and  thus  readily  falls  a  prey  to  disease. 

A  child  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  sit 
with  his  back  to  the  fire  ;  if  he  be  allowed, 
it  weakens  the  spine,  and  thus  his  whole 
frame  ;  it  causes  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head 
and  face,  and  predisposes  him  to  catch  cold. 

Everything  Must  be  Pure. 

Let  a  nurse  make  a  point  of  opening  the 
nursery  window  every  time  that  she  and  her 
little  charge  leave  the  nursen,',  if  her  absence 
be  only  for  half  an  hour.  The  mother  her- 
self ought  to  see  that  this  advice  is  followed, 
pure  air  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a 
child.  Pure  air  and  pure  water,  and  let  me 
add,  pure  milk,  are  for  s.  child  the  grand  and 
{^irincipal  requisites  of  health. 

Look  well  to  the  drainage  of  your  house 
and  neighborhood.  A  child  is  very  suscept- 
ible, to  the  influence  of  bad  drainage.  Bad 
drains  are  fruitful  sources  of  scarlet  fever,  of 
diphtheria,  of  diarrhoea,  etc.  It  is  sad  to  be 
reminded  that,  whatever  evils  threaten  the 
health  of  population,  whether  from  pollu- 
tions of  water  or  of  air — whether  from  bad 


drainage  or  overcrowding,  they  fall  hca\nest 
upon  the  most  innocent  victims — upon  chil- 
dren of  tender  years.  Their  delicate  frames 
are  infinitely  more  sensitive  than  the  hard^ 
ened  constitutions  of  adults,  and  the  breath 
of  poison,  or  the  chill  of  hardships,  easily 
blights  their  tender  life. 

A  nursery  floor  ought  not  to  be  washed 
oftener  than  once  a  week ;  and  then  the 
child  or  children  should,  until  it  be  dry,  be 
sent  into  another  room. 

Poisonous  Wall-Paper, 

The  constant  wetting  of  a  nursery  is  a  fre- 
quent source  of  illness  among  children.  The 
floor  ought,  of  course,  to  be  kept  clean  ;  but 
this  may  be  done  by  the  servant  thoroughly 
sweeping  the  room  out  every  morning  before 
her  little  charge  makes  his  appearance. 

Do  not  have  your  nursery  wall  covered 
with  green  paper-hangings.  Green  paper- 
hangings  contain  large  quantities  of  arsenic 
— arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele's  green) — which, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  is  a  virulent  poison,  and 
which  flies  about  the  room  in  the  form  of 
powder.  There  is  frequently  enough  poison 
on  the  walls  of  a  room  to  destroy  a  whole 
neighborhood. 

There  is  another  great  objection  to  having 
your  nursery  walls  covered  with  green  paper- 
hangings  ;  if  any  of  the  paper  should  become 
loose  from  the  walls,  a  little  child  is  very  apt 
to  play  with  it,  and  to  put  it,  as  he  does 
everything  else,  to  his  mouth.  This  is  no' 
an  imaginary  state  of  things,  as  four  childrer 
in  one  family  have  been  known  to  lose  theii 
lives  from  sucking  green  paper-hangings. 

Green  dresses,  as  they  are  colored  with  c 
preparation  of  arsenic,  are  equally  as  danger 
ous  as  green  paper-hangings ;  a  child  ought, 
therefore,  never  to  wear  a  gi'een  dress.  "  It 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers," 
says  Land  and  Water ^  "to  know  that  the 
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new  gieen,  so  fashionable  for  ladies'  dresses,  is 
just  as  dangerous  in  its  nature  as  the  green 
wall-paper,  about  which  so  much  was  written 
some  time  since.  It  is  prepared  with  a  large 
quantity  of  arsenic  ;  and  we  have  been  assured 
by  several  leading  dressmakers,  that  the  work- 
women employed  in  making  up  dresses  of  this 
color  are  seriously  affected  with  all  the  symp 
toms  of  arsenical  poisoning.  Let  our  lady 
friends  take  cajre." 

Dangerous  Toys. 

Children's  toys  are  frequently  painted  of  a 
green  color  with  arsenite  of  copper,  and  are 
consequently,  highly  dangerous  for  them  to 
play  with.  The  best  toy  for  a  child  is  a  box 
of  unpainted  wooden  bricks,  which  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  amusement  to  him. 

If  yo.u  have  your  nursery  walls  hung  with 
paintings  and  engravings,  let  them  be  of  good 
quality.  The  horrid  daubs  and  bad  engrav- 
ings that  usually  disfigure  nursery  walls,  are 
enough  to  ruin  the  taste  of  a  child,  and  to 
make  him  take  a  disgust  to  drawing,  which 
would  be  a  misfortune.  A  fine  engraving 
and  a  good  painting  expand  and  elevate  his 
mind.  We  all  know  that  first  impressions 
are  the  most  vivid  and  the  most  lasting.  A 
taste  in  early  life  for  everything  refined  and 
beautiful  purifies  his  mind,  cultivates  his  in- 
tellect, keeps  him  from  low  company,  and 
makes  him  grow  up  a  gentleman  ! 

Lucifer  matches,  in  case  of  sudden  illness, 
should,  both  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  bed- 
room, be  always  in  readiness ;  but  they  must 
be  carefully  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren, as  lucifer  matches  are  a  deadly  poison. 
Many  inquests  have  been  held  on  children 
who  have,  from  having  sucked  them,  been 
poisoned  by  them. 

Have  you  any  observation  to  make  on  the 
light  of  a  nursery  f 

Let  the  window,  or  what  is  better,  the 
windows,  of  a  nursery  be  very  large,  so  as 


to  thoroughly  light  up  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  room,  as  there  is  nothing  more 
conducive  to  the  health  of  a  child  than  au 
abundance  of  light  in  the  dwelling.  A  roonj 
cannot,  then,  be  too  light  The  windows  of 
a  nursery  are  generally  too  small.  A  chile 
requires  as  much  light  as  a  plant.  Gardeneri 
are  well  aware  of  the  great  importance  of 
light  in  the  construction  of  their  green- 
houses, and  yet  a  child,  who  requires  it  ai 
much,  and  is  of  much  greater  importancf^ 
is  cooped  up  in  dark  rooms  ! 

Let  in  Light  and  Sunshine. 

The  windows  of  a  nursery  ought  not  only 
to  be  frequently  opened  to  let  in  fresh  air, 
but  should  be  frequently  cleaned,  to  let  in 
plenty  of  light  and  of  sunshine,  as  nothing 
is  so  cheering  and  beneficial  to  a  child  as  an 
abundance  of  light  and  sunshine ! 

With  regard  to  the  best  artificial  light  for 
a  nursery. — The  air  of  a  nursery  cannot 
be  too  pure ;  I  therefore  do  not  advise  you 
to  have  gas  in  it,  as  gas  in  burning  gives  ofl 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  vitiate  the  air.  T  lie  kero- 
sene  lamp,  too,  makes  a  room  very  hot  and 
close.  There  is  no  better  light  for  a  nursery 
than  either  patent  candles  or  the  electric  light 

Let  a  child's  home  be  the  happiest  house 
to  him  in  the  world ;  and  to  be  happy  he 
must  be  merry,  and  all  around  him  should 
be  merry  and  cheerful;  and  he  ought  to 
have  an  abundance  of  playthings,  to  help 
on  the  merriment  If  he  have  a  dismal 
nurse,  and  a  dismal  home,  he  may  as  well  be 
incarcerated  in  a  prison,  and  be  attended  by 
a  jailor.  It  is  sad  enough  to  see  dismal 
doleful  men  and  women,  but  it  is  a  truly 
lamentable  and  unnatural  sight  to  see  a  dole- 
ful child !  The  young  ought  to  be  as  play- 
ful and  as  full  of  innocent  mischief  as  a 
kitten.  There  will  be  quite  time  enough  is 
after  years  for  sorrow  and  sadness. 
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Bright  colors,  plenty  of  light,  clean  win- 
dows (mind  this,  if  you  please),  an  abund- 
ance of  good  colored  prints,  and  toys  without 
number,  are  the  proper  furnishings  of  a  nur- 
sery. Nursery!  why  the  very  name  tells 
you  what  it  ought  to  be — the  home  of  child- 
hood— the  most  important  room  in  the 
house — a  room  that  will  greatly  tend  to 
stamp  the  character  of  }-our  child  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Have  you  any  hints  to  offer  conducive  to 
the  well-doing  of  my  child  ? 

You  cannot  be  too  particular  in  the  choice 
of  those  who  are  in  constant  attendance  upon 
him.  You  yourself,  the  mother,  of  course 
must  be  his  head-nurse — you  only  require 
some  one  to  take  the  drudgery  off  your 
hands !  You  ought  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful in  the  selection  of  his  nurse.  She  should 
be  steady,  lively,  truthful  and  good  tem- 
pered ;  and  must  be  free  from  any  natural 
imperfection,  such  as  squinting,  stammering, 
Etc.,  for  a  child  is  such  an  imitative  creat- 
ure that  he  is  likely  to  acquire  that  defect 
which  in  the  nurse  is  natural.  Children, 
like  babies,  are  quick  at  "  taking  notice." 
What  they  see  they  mark,  and  what  they 
mark  they  are  very  prone  to  copy. 

The  Good  Nurse. 

She  ought  not  to  be  ■/cry  young,  or  she 
may  be  thoughtless,  careless  and  giggling. 
You  have  no  right  to  set  a  child  to  mind  a 
::hild  ;  it  would  be  like  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  No !  a  child  is  too  precious  a  treas- 
ure to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  and  keeping 
of  a  young  girl.  Many  a  child  has  been 
ruined  for  life  by  a  careless  young  nurse 
dropping  him  and  injuring  his  spine. 

A  nurse  ought  to  be  both  strong  and 
active,  in  order  that  her  little  charge  may 
have  plenty  of  good  nursing  ;  for  it  requires 
great  strength  in  the  arms  to  carry  a  heavy 
child  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two  at  a 


stretch,  in  the  open  air;  and  such  is  abso» 
lutely  necessary,  and  is  the  only  way  to  make 
him  strong  and  to  cause  him  to  cut  his  teeth 
easily,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regulate  his 
bowels ;  a  nurse,  therefore,  must  be  strong 
and  active,  and  not  mind  hard  work,  for 
hard  work  it  is  ;  but,  after  she  is  accustomed 
to  it,  pleasant  notwithstanding. 

Ghosts  and  Hobg^oblins. 

Never  should  a  nurse  be  allowed  to  weai 
a  mask,  nor  to  dress  up  and  paint  herself  as 
a  ghost,  or  as  any  other  frightful  object  A 
child  is  naturally  timid  and  full  of  fears,  and 
what  would  not  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion upon  a  grown-up  person  might  throw  a 
child  into  fits — 

"  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead, 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis  the  age  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil. ' ' — Shakespeare. 

Never  should  she  be  permitted  to  tell  her 
little  charge  frightful  stories  of  ghosts  and 
hobgoblins ;  if  this  be  allowed,  the  child's 
disposition  will  become  timid  and  wavering, 
and  may  continue  so  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

If  a  little  fellow  were  not  terrified  by  such 
stories,  the  darkness  would  not  frighten  him 
more  than  the  light  Moreover,  the  mind 
thus  filled  with  fear,  acts  upon  the  body, 
and  injures  the  health.  A  child  must  never 
be  placed  in  a  dark  cellar,  nor  frightened  by 
tales  of  any  sort.  Instances  are  related  of 
fear  thus  induced  impairing  the  intellect  for 
life,  or  causing  dangerous  illness. 

Night-terrors.  —  This  frightening  of  a 
child  by  a  silly  nurse  frequently  brings  on 
night- terrors.  He  wakes  up  suddenly,  soon 
after  going  to  sleep,  frightened  and  terrified  , 
screaming  violently,  and  declaring  that  he 
has  seen  either  some  ghost,  or  thief,  or  some 
object  that  the  silly  nurse  had  been  previ 
ously  in  the  day  describing,  who  is  come  for 
him  to  take  him  away.      The  little  fellow  is 
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the  very  picture  of  terror  and  alarm;  he 
hides  his  face  in  his  mother's  bosom,  the 
perspiration  streams  down  him,  and  it  is 
some  time  before  he  can  be  pacified — when, 
at  length,  he  falls  into  a  troubled  feverish 
slumber,  to  awake  in  the  morning  unre- 
freshed.  Night  after  night  these  terrors 
harass  him,  until  his  health  materially  suf- 
fers, and  his  young  life  becomes  miserable, 
looking  forward  with  dread  to  the  approach 
of  darkness. 

Treatment  of  night-terrors. — If  they  have 
been  brought  on  by  the  folly  of  the  nurse, 
discharge  her  at  once,  and  be  careful  to 
select  a  more  discreet  one.  When  the  child 
retires  to  rest,  leave  a  candle  burning,  and 
let  it  bum  all  night ;  sit  with  him  until  he 
be  asleep ;  and  take  care,  in  case  he  should 
rouse  up  in  one  of  his  night-terrors,  that 
either  yourself  or  some  kind  person  be  near 
at  hand.  Do  not  scold  him  for  being  fright- 
ened— he  cannot  help  it ;  but  soothe  him, 
calm  him,  fondle  him,  take  him  into  your 
arms,  and  let  him  feel  that  he  has  some  one 
to  rest  upon,  to  defend  and  to  protect  him. 
It  is  frequently  in  these  cases  necessary  before 
he  can  be  cured  to  let  him  have  change  of 
air  and  change  of  scene.  Let  him  live,  in 
the  day  time,  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  the 
open  air. 

Let  the  Child  Romp. 

I  have  seen  in  the  winter  time  a  lazy  nurse 
sit  before  the  fire  with  a  child  on  her  lap, 
rubbing  his  cold  feet  just  before  putting  him 
to  his  bed.  Now,  this  is  not  the  way  to  warm 
his  feet  The  right  method  is  to  let  him  romp 
and  run  either  about  the  room,  or  the  landing, 
or  the  hall — this  will  effectually  warm  them  ; 
but,  of  course,  it  will  entail  a  little  extra 
trouble  on  the  nurse,  as  she  will  have  to  use 
a  little  exertion  to  induce  hirii  to  do  so,  and 
this  extra  trouble  a  lazy  nurse  will  not  relish. 
Warming  the  feet  before  the  fire  will  give 


the  little  fellow  chilblains,  and  will  make 
him  when  he  is  in  bed  more  chilly.  The 
only  way  for  him  to  have  a  good  romp 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  is  for  the  mother  to 
join  in  the  game.  She  may  rest  assured, 
that  if  she  does  so,  her  child  will  not  be  the 
only  one  to  benefit  by  it.  She  herself  will 
find  it  of  marvellous  benefit  to  her  owr 
health ;  it  will  warm  her  own  feet,  it  will  b« 
almost  sure  to  insure  her  a  good  night,  and 
will  make  her  feel  so  light  and  buoyant  as 
almost  to  fancy  that  she  is  a  girl  again! 
Well,  then,  let  every  child,  before  going  to 
bed,  hold  a  high  court  of  revelry,  let  him 
have  an  hour — the  children's  hour— devoted 
to  romp,  to  dance,  to  shout,  to  song,  to  riot, 
and  to  play,  and  let  him  be  the  master  of  ♦  h« 
revels — 

Between  tiie  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation. 
Which  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

Longfellcv. 

Let  a  child  be  employed — take  an  interest 
in  his  employment,  let  him  fancy  that  he  is 
useful — and  he  is  useful,  he  is  laying  in  a 
stock  of  health.  He  is  much  more  usefully 
employed  than  many  other  grown-up  chil- 
dren are. 

A  child  should  be  happy  ;  he  must,  in 
every  way  be  made  happy  ;  everything  ouc  ht 
to  be  done  to  conduce  to  his  happiness,  to 
give  him  joy,  gladness,  and  pleasure.  Hap  py 
he  should  be,  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
Kindness  should  be  lavished  upon  him. 
Make  a  child  understand  that  you  love  him ; 
prove  it  in  your  actions — these  are  better 
than  words ;  look  after  his  little  pleasures — 
join  in  his  little  sports;  let  him  never  hear 
a  morose  word — it  would  rankle  in  his  breast 
take  deep  root,  and  in  due  time  bring  forth 
bitter  fruit  Love !  let  love  be  his  pole-star ; 
let  it  be  the  guide  and  the  rule  of  all  you  do 
and  all  you  say  unto  him.     Let  your  face,  .-^s 
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well  as  your  tongue,  speak  love.  Let  your 
hands  be  ever  ready  to  minister  to  his  pleas- 
ures and  to  his  play. 

The  Power  of  Love. 

Says  Douglass  Jerrold  :  "  Blessed  be  the 
Jiand  that  prepares  a  pleasure  for  a  child,  for 
there  is  no  saying  when  and  where  it  may 
again  bloom  forth.  Does  not  almost  every- 
body remember  some  kind-hearted  man  who 
showed  him  a  kindness  in  the  dulcet  days  of 
childhood  ?  The  writer  of  this  recollects 
himself,  at  this  moment,  a  bare-footed  lad, 
standing  at  the  wooden  fence  of  a  poor  little 
garden  in  his  native  village,  while,  with  long- 
ing eyes,  he  gazed  on  the  flowers  which  were 
blooming  there  quietly  in  the  brightness  of 
the  Sabbath  morning.  The  possessor  came 
from  his  little  cottage.  He  was  a  wood- 
cutter by  trade,  and  spent  the  whole  week 
at  work  in  the  woods.  He  had  come  into 
the  garden  to  gather  flowers  to  stick  in  his 
coat  when  he  went  to  church.  He  saw  the 
boy,  and  breaking  off  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  carnations  (it  was  streaked  with  red  and 
white),  he  gave  it  to  him.  Neither  the  giver 
nor  the  receiver  spoke  a  word,  and  with 
bounding  steps  the  boy  ran  home.  And 
now  here,  at  a  vast  distance  from  that  home, 
after  so  many  events  of  so  many  years,  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  which  agitated  the  breast 
of  the  boy,  expressed  itself  on  paper.  The 
carnation  has  long  since  faded,  but  it  now 
bloometh  afresh." 

The  hearty,  ringing  laugh  of  a  child  is 
sweet  music  to  the  ear.  There  are  three 
most  joyous  sounds  in  nature — the  hum  of  a 
bee,  the  purr  of  a  cat,  and  the  laugh  of  a 
child.  They  tell  of  peace,  of  happiness, 
and  of  contentment,  and  make  one  for  a 
while  forget  that  there  is  so  much  misery  in 
the  world. 

A  man  who  dislikes  children  is  unnatural  ; 
he    has    no    "  milk    of  human    kindness "   in 


him  ;  he  should  be  shunned.     Give  me,  for 
friend,  a  man — 

Who  takes  the  children  on  his  knee, 
And  winds  their  curls  about  his  hand. —  Tennyson. 

If  a  child  be  peevish,  and  apparently  in 
good  health,  have  you  any  plan  to  propose  to 
allay  his  irritability  ? 

A  child's  troubles  are  soon  over — his  tears 
are  soon  dried ;  "  nothing  dries  sooner  than 
a  tear" — if  not  prolonged  by  improper  man- 
agement— 

The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose  ; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by, 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. — Scott. 

Never  allow  a  child  to  be  teased  ;  it  spoils 
his  temper.  If  he  be  in  a  cross  humor  take 
no  notice  of  it,  but  divert  his  attention  to 
some  pleasing  object.  This  may  be  done 
without  spoiling  him.  Do  not  combat  bad 
temper  with  bad  temper,  noise  with  noise. 
Be  firm,  be  kind,  be  gentle,  be  lovmg,  speak 
quietly,  smile  tenderly,  and  embrace  him 
fondly,  but  insist  upon  implicit  obedience, 
and  you  will  have  with  God's  blessing  a 
happy  child — 

"  When  a  little  child  is  weak 
From  fever  passing  by, 
Or  wearied  out  with  restlessness, 
Don't  scold  him  if  he  cry. 

Tell  him  some  pretty  story  — 

Don't  read  it  from  a  book  : 
He  likes  to  watch  you  while  you  speak, 

And  take  in  every  look. 

"  Or  sometimes  singing  gently — 
A  little  song  may  please, 
With  quiet  and  amusing  words, 
And  tune  that  flows  with  ease. 

"Or  if  he  is  impatient. 

Perhaps  from  time  to  time 
A  simple  hymn  may  suit  the  best, 
In  short  and  easy  rhyme. 

*'  The  measured  verses  flowing 
In  accents  clear  and  mild, 
May  blend  into  his  troubled  thought, 
And  soothe  the  little  child. 

"  But  let  the  words  be  simple, 
And  suited  to  his  mind, 
And  loving,  that  his  weary  heart 
A  resting-place  may  find." 
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Speak  gently  to  a  child ;  speak  gently  to 
all ;  but  more  especially  speak  gently  to  a 
child.  "  A  gentle  voice  is  an  excellent  thing 
in  a  woman,"  and  is  a  jewel  of  great  price, 
and  is  one  of  the  concomitants  of  a  perfect 
lady.  Let  the  hinges  of  your  disposition  be 
well  oiled.  Would  to  heaven  there  were 
more  of  them  !  How  many  there  are  who 
never  turn  upon  the  hinges  of  this  world 
without  a  grinding  that  sets  the  teeth  of  a 
whole  household  on  edge !  And  somehow 
or  other  it  has  been  the  evil  fate  of  many  of 
the  best  spirits  to  be  so  circumstanced.  To 
these  especially  the  creakings  of  those  said 
rough  hinges  of  the  world  is  one  continued 
torture,  for  they  are  all  too  finely  strung ; 
and  the  oft-recurring  grind  jars  the  whole 
sentient  frame,  mars  the  beautiful  lyre,  and 
makes  cruel  discord  in  a  soul  of  music.  How 
much  of  sadness  there  is  in  such  thoughts  ! 
Seems  there  not  a  Past  in  some  lives,  to 
which  it  is  impossible  ever  to  become  rec- 
onciled ? 

Let  Your  Words  be  Pleasant. 

Pleasant  words  ought  always  to  be  spoken 
to  a  child ;  there  must  be  neither  snarling, 
nor  snapping,  nor  snubbing,  nor  loud  con- 
tention towards  him.  If  there  be  it  will 
ruin  his  temper  and  disposition,  and  will 
make  him  hard  and  harsh,  morose  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

Do  not  always  be  telling  your  child  how 
wicked  he  is  ;  what  a  naughty  boy  he  is  ; 
that  God  will  never  love  him,  and  all  the 
rest  of  such  twaddle  and  blatant  inanity ! 
Do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  bully  him,  as  many 
poor  little  fellows  are  bullied  I  It  will  ruin 
him  if  you  do ;  it  will  make  him  in  after 
years  either  a  coward  or  a  tyrant.  Such 
conversations,  Hke  constant  droppings  of 
water,  will  make  zxi  impression,  and  will 
cause  him  to  feel  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try 
to  be  good — that  he    is    hopelessly  wicked  ! 


Instead  of  such  language,  give  him  confi- 
dence in  himself;  rather  find  out  his  good 
points  and  dwell  upon  them  ;  praise  him 
where  and  whenever  you  can ;  and  make 
him  feel  that,  by  perseverance  and  by  God's 
blessing,  he  will  make  a  good  man.  Speak 
truthfully  to  your  child  ;  if  you  once  deceive 
him,  he  will  not  believe  you  for  the  future. 
Not  only  so,  but  if  you  are  truthful  yourself, 
you  are  likely  to  make  him  truthful — like 
begets  like.  There  is  something  beautiful 
in  truth  !  A  lying  child  is  an  abomination  ! 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  "  that  he  taught  his 
son  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  tell  the  truth." 
Archdeacon  Hare  asserts  "  that  Purity  is  the 
feminine,  Truth  the  masculine  of  Honor." 

As  soon  as  a  child  can  speak  he  should  be 
made  to  lisp  the  noble  words  of  truth,  and 
to  love  it,  and  to  abhor  a  lie !  What  a  beau- 
tiful character  he  will  then  make  !  Blessed  is 
the  child  that  can  say — 

"  Parental  cares  watched  o'er  my  growing  youth, 
And  early  stamped  it  with  the  love  of  truth.  " 

Have  no  favorites,  show  no  partiality ;  for 
the  young  are  very  jealous,  sharp-sighted, 
and  quick-witted,  and  take  a  dislike  to  the 
petted  one.  Do  not  rouse  the  old  Adam  in 
them.  Let  children  be  taught  to  be  "  kindly 
affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly 
love;  "  let  them  be  encouraged  to  share  each 
other's  toys  and  play-things,  and  to  banish 
selfishness. 

Attend  to  a  child's  little  pleasures.  It  is 
the  little  pleasures  of  a  child  that  constitute 
his  happiness.  Great  pleasures  to  him  and 
to  us  all  (as  a  favorite  author  remarks)  come 
but  seldom,  and  are  the  exceptions,  and  not 
the  rule. 

Let  a  child  be  nurtured  in  love.  "  It  will 
be  seen,"  says  the  author  oi  John  Halifax, 
"  that  I  hold  this  law  of  kindness  as  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  education.  I  once 
asked    one,    in    his    own    house,  a    father  in 
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eventhing  but  the  name,  his  authority  un- 
questioned, his  least  word  held  in  reverence, 
his  smallest  wish  obeyed — '  How  did  you 
ever  manage  to  bring  up  these  children  ?' 
He  said,  '  By  love.''  " 

Old  CliilUrcu. 

Let  every  word  and  action  prove  that  you 
love  your  children.  Enter  into  all  their 
little  pursuits  and  pleasures.  Join  them  in 
their  play,  and  be  a  "child  again ! "  If  they 
are  curious,  do  not  check  their  curiosity; 
but  rather  encourage  it;  for  they  have  a 
great  deal — as  we  all  have — to  learn,  and 
how  can  they  know  if  they  are  not  taught  ? 
You  may  depend  upon  it  the  knowledge 
they  obtain  from  observation  is  far  superior 
to  that  obtained  from  books.  Let  all  you 
teach  them,  let  all  you  do,  and  let  all  you 
say  bear  the  stamp  of  love. 

A  placid,  well-regulated  temper  is  very 
conducive  to  health.  A  disordered  or  an 
overloaded  stomach,  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  peevishness.  Appropriate  treatment  in 
such  a  case  will,  of  course,  be  necessary. 

My  child  stay^iiners:  can  you  tell  7ne  the 
cause.,  and  can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ? 

A  child  who  stammers  is  generally  "  ner- 
vous," quick,  and  impulsive.  His  ideas  flow 
too  rapidly  for  speech.  He  is  "nervous;" 
hence,  when  he  is  alone,  and  with  those  he 
loves,  he  oftentimes  speaks  fluently  and  well ; 
he  stammers  more  both  whe.i  he  is  tired  and 
when  he  is  out  of  health — when  the  nerves 
are  either  weak  or  exhausted.  He  is  emo- 
tional :  when  he  is  either  in  a  passion  or  in 
excitement,  either  of  joy  or  of  grief,  he  can 
scarcely  speak — "  he  stammers  all  over."  He 
is  impulsive :  he  often  stammers  in  conse- 
quence. He  is  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  bring 
out  his  words;  they  do  not  flow  in  proper 
sequence :  hence  his  words  are  broken  and 
disjointed. 

Stammering,  of  course,  might  be  owing 


either  to  some  organic  defect,  such  as  from 
defective  palate,  or  from  defective  brain,  then 
nothing  will  cure  him  ;  or  it  might  be  owing 
to  "nervous"  causes — to  "irregular  nervous 
action,"  then  a  cure  might,  with  care  and 
perseverance,  be  usually  effected. 

In  all  cases  of  stammering  of  a  child,  let 
both  the  palate  of  his  mouth  and  the  bridle 
of  his  tongue  be  carefully  examined,  to  see 
that  neither  the  palate  be  defective,  nor  the 
bridle  of  the  tongue  be  too  short — that  he 
be  not  tongue-tied. 

How  to  Cure  Stammering. 

Now  with  regard  to  Treatment. — Make 
him  speak  slowly  and  deliberately ;  let  him 
form  each  word,  without  clipping  or  chop- 
ping ;  let  him  be  made,  when  you  are  alone 
with  him,  to  exercise  himself  in  elocution. 
If  he  speak  quickly,  stop  him  in  his  mid- 
career,  and  make  him,  quietly  and  deliber- 
ately, go  through  the  sentence  again  and 
again,  until  he  has  mastered  the  difficulty ; 
teach  him  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  to 
weigh  each  word  ere  he  give  it  utterance ; 
practice  him  in  singing  little  hymns  and 
songs  for  children  ;  this  you  will  find  a  valu- 
able help  in  the  cure.  A  stammerer  seldom 
stutters  wlicn  he  sings.  When  he  sings,  he 
has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  words,  and  is 
obliged  to  keep  in  time — to  sing  neither  too 
fast  nor  too  slow.  Besides,  he  sings  in  a  dif- 
ferent key  to  his  speaking  voice.  Many  pro- 
fessors for  the  treatment  of  stammering  cure 
their  patients  by  practicing  lessons  of  a  sing- 
song character. 

Never  jeer  him  for  stammering,  nor  turn 
him  to  ridicule ;  if  you  do,  it  will  make  him 
ten  times  worse  ;  but  be  patient  and  gentle 
with  him,  and  endeavor  to  give  him  confi- 
dence, and  encourage  him  to  speak  to  you 
as  quietly,  as  gently  and  deliberately  as  you 
speak  to  him ;  tell  him  not  to  speak  until  he 
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has  arranged  his  thoughts  aud  chosen  his 
words ;  let  him  do  nothing  in  a  hurry. 

Demosthenes  was  said,  in  his  youth,  to  have 
stammered  fearfully,  and  to  have  cured  him- 
f?elf  by  his  own  prescription,  namely,  by 
putting  a  pebble  in  his  mouth,  and  declaim- 
ing, frequently,  slowly,  quietly,  and  deliber- 
ately, on  the  sea-shore — the  fishes  alone  being 
his  audience — until  at  length  he  cured  him- 
self, and  charmed  the  world  with  his  eloquence 
and  with  his  elocution.  He  is  held  up,  to  this 
very  day,  as  the  personification  and  as  the 
model  of  an  orator.  His  patience,  persever- 
ance, and  practice  ought,  by  all  who  either 
are  stammerers,  or  are  interested  in  them,  to 
be  borne  in  mind  and  followed. 

Plain  Rules  for  Health. 

Do  you  approve  of  a  carpet  in  a  nursery  f 

No ;  unless  it  be  a  small  piece  for  a  child 
lo  roll  upon.  A  carpet  harbors  dirt  and  dust, 
which  dust  is  constantly  floating  about  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  making  it  impure  for 
him  to  breathe.  The  truth  of  this  may  be 
easily  ascertained  by  entering  a  darkened 
room,  where  a  ray  of  sunshine  is  struggling 
through  a  crevice  in  the  shutters.  If  the 
floor  of  a  nursery  must  be  covered,  let  drug- 
get be  laid  down ;  and  this  may  every  morn- 
ing be  taken  up  and  shaken.  The  less  furni- 
ture a  nursery  contains  the  better ;  for  much 
furniture  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  the 
dir  and,  moreover,  prevents  a  child  from 
taking  proper  play  and  exercise  in  the  room 
—an  abundance  of  which  are  absolutely 
lecessary  for  his  health. 

Do  you  approve^  during  the  summer 
monthSy  of  sending  a  child  out  before  break' 
fast? 

I  do,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
provided  the  wind  be  neither  in  an  easterly 
nor  in  a  northeasterly  direction ;  indeed,  he 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  in  the  open  air. 


He  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  about  tr» 
draughts  or  about  entries,  and  the  only  way 
to  prevent  him  doing  so  is  for  the  mother 
herself  to  accompany  the  nurse.  She  wif 
then  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  as  she  will, 
by  doing  so,  benefit  her  own  as  well  as  hei 
child's  health. 

Ought  a  child  to  be  early  put  on  his  feel  ti 
walk? 

No ;  let  him  learn  to  walk  himself.  He- 
ought  to  be  put  upon  a  carpet ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  when  he  is  strong  enough,  he 
will  hold  by  a  chair,  and  will  stand  alone ; 
when  he  can  do  so,  and  attempts  to  walk,  he 
should  then  be  supported.  You  must,  on  first 
putting  him  upon  his  feet,  be  guided  by  his 
own  wishes.  He  will,  as  soon  as  he  is  strong 
enough  to  walk,  have  the  inclination  to  do- 
so.  When  he  has  the  inclination  and  the 
strength  it  will  be  folly  to  restrain  him ;  if 
he  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
strength,  it  will  be  absurd  to  urge  him  on. 
Rely,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the- 
inclination  of  the  child  himself.  Self-reliance- 
cannot  be  too  early  taught  him,  and,  indeed,, 
every  one  else. 

Crooked  Leg^s. 

In  the  generality  of  instances,  however,  a 
child  is  put  on  his  feet  too  soon,  and  the 
bones,  at  that  tender  age,  being  very  flexible, 
bend,  causing  bowed  and  bandy-legs ;  and  the 
knees,  being  weak,  approximate  too  closely 
together,  and  thus  they  become  knock-kneed. 
This  advice  of  not  putting  a  child  early  on 
his  feet,  I  must  strongly  insist  on,  as  many 
mothers  are  so  ridiculously  ambitious  that 
their  young  ones  should  walk  early — that 
they  should  walk  before  other  children  of 
their  acquaintance  have  attempted — that 
they  have  frequently  caused  the  above^ 
lamentable  deformities. 

Supposing  it  to  be  wet  under  foot^  but  dry 
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above ^  do  you  then  approve  of  sending  a  child 
out? 

If  tlie  wind  be  neither  in  the  east  nor 
the  north-east,  and  if  the  air  be  not  damp, 
let  him  be  well  wrapped  up  and  be  sent  out 
If  he  be  laboring  under  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  however  slight,  or  if  he  be  just 
recovering  from  one,  if  would,  of  course,  be 
highly  improper.  In  the  management  of  a 
child,  we  must  take  care  neither  to  coddle 
nor  to  expose  him  unnecessarily,  as  both  are 
dangerous. 

Never  send  a  child  out  to  walk  in  a  fog ; 
he  will,  if  you  do,  be  almost  sure  to  catch 
cold.  It  would  be  much  safer  to  send  him 
out  in  rain  than  in  a  fog,  though  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  would  be  desirable. 

Keep  the  Blood  Circulating^. 

How  many  times  a  day  in  fine  weather 
ought  a  child  to  be  sent  out  ? 

Let  him  be  sent  out  as  often  as  it  be  pos- 
sible. If  a  child  lived  more  in  the  open 
air  than  he  is  wont  to  do,  he  would  neither 
be  so  susceptible  to  disease,  nor  would  he 
suffer  so  much  from  teething,  nor  from 
catching  cold. 

Supposing  the  day  to  be  wet^  what  exercise 
would  you  then  recommend? 

The  child  ought  to  run  either  about  a 
large  room,  or  about  the  hall ;  and  if  it  does 
not  rain  violently,  you  should  put  on  his  hat 
and  throw  up  the  window,  taking  care  while 
the  window  is  open  that  he  does  not  stand 
Btill.  A  wet  day  is  the  day  for  him  to  hold 
his  high  court  of  revelry,  and  "to  make 
him  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 

Do  not  on  any  account  allow  him  to  sit 
iny  length  of  time  at  a  table,  amusing  him- 
self with  books ;  let  him  be  active  and  stir- 
ring, that  his  blood  may  freely  circulate  as 
it  ought  to  do,  and  that  his  muscles  may  be 
well  developed.     I   would  rather  see  him 


actively  engaged  in  mischief  than  sitting 
still,  doing  nothing !  He  ought  to  be  put 
on  the  floor,  and  should  then  be  tumbled 
and  rolled  about,  to  make  the  blood  bound 
merrily  through  the  vessels,  to  stir  up  the 
liver,  to  promote  digestion,  and  to  open  tht 
bowels.  The  misfortune  of  it  is,  the  pres 
ent  race  of  nurses'  are  so  encumbered  with 
long  dresses,  and  so  screwed  in  with  tight 
stays  (aping  their  betters),  that  they  are  not 
able  to  stoop  properly,  and  thus  to  have  a 
good  game  of  romps  with  their  little  charges. 
"  Doing  nothing  is  doing  ill,"  is  as  true  a 
saying  as  was  ever  spoken. 

Supposing  it  to  be  winter^  and  the  weather 
very  cold^  would  you  still  send  a  child  out  ? 

Decidedly,  provided  he  be  well  wrapped 
up.  The  cold  will  brace  and  strengthen 
him.  Cold  weather  is  the  finest  tonic  '\v\ 
the  world. 

To  Prevent  Falling^. 

In  frosty  weather,  the  roads  being  slippery 
when  you  send  him  out  to  walk,  put  a  p^u 
of  large  old  woolen  stockings  over  hiw  boots 
oi  shoes.  This  will  not  only  keejv  his  feet 
and  his  legs  warm,  but  it  will  prevent  him 
from  falling  down  and  hurting  Jiynsel£ 

A  child,  in  the  winter  tim«*,  requires,  to 
keep  him  warm,  plenty  of  flannel  and  plenty 
of  food,  plenty  of  fresh  ai'.d  genuine  milk, 
and  plenty  of  water  in  bis  tub  to  wash  and 
bathe  him  in  the  momiog,  plenty  of  exercise 
and  plenty  of  play,  and  then  he  may  brave 
the  frosty  air.  It  is  the  coddled,  the  half- 
washed,  and  the  half-starved  child  (half 
washed  and  half-«»tarved  from  either  the 
mother's  ignorance  or  from  the  mother's 
timidity),  that  Js  the  chilly  starveling — 
catching  cold  at  every  breath  of  wind,  and 
every  time  he  either  walks  or  is  carried  out 
— a  puny,  skinp  y,  scraggy,  scare-crow,  more 
dead  than  alive,  and  more  fit  for  his  grave 
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than  for  the  rough  world  he  will  have  to 
struggle  in !  If  the  above  advice  be  strictly 
followed,  a  child  may  be  sent  out  in  the 
fioldest  weather,  even — 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick,  the  shepherd,  blows  his  nail; 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 

Shakespeare. 

Amusements  for  Children. 

Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the 
amusem.ents  of  a  child  ? 

Let  the  amusements  of  a  child  be  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  doors ;  let  him  spend  the 
greater  part  of  every  day  in  the  open  air ;  let 
him  exert  himself  as  much  as  he  please,  his 
feelings  will  tell  him  when  to  rest  and  when 
to  begin  again  ;  let  him  be  what  Nature  in- 
tended him  to  be — a  happy,  laughing,  joyous 
child.  Do  not  let  him  be  always  poring 
over  books : 

Books  !  '  tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife. 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet  I 

How  sweet  his  music  !     On  my  life, 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark  !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings ! 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher  ; 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, — 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 

Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless, — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  healtii, 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can. —  Wordsworth. 

Ke  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  engage  in 
those  sports  wherein  the  greatest  number  of 
muscles  are  brought  into  play.  For  instance, 
to  play  at  ball,  or  hoop,  or  football,  to  play  at 
horses,  to  run  to  certain  distances  and  back  ; 
and,  if  a  girl,  to  amuse  herself  with  a  skip- 
ping rope,  such  being  excellent  exercise — 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. — Goldsmith. 

Every  child,  where  it  be  practicable,  should 
have  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  cultivate,  that 


he  may  dig  and  delve  in,  and  make  dirt  pies 
if  he  choose.  Children  now-a-days,  unfor 
tunately,  are  not  allowed  to  soil  their  hands 
and  their  fine  clothes.  For  my  own  part,  I 
dislike  such  model  children  ;  let  a  child  be 
natural — let  him,  as  far  as  is  possible,  choose 
his  own  sports.  Do  not  be  always  interfer 
ing  with  his  pursuits,  and  be  finding  fau/{ 
with  him.  Remember,  what  may  be  amu» 
ing  to  you  may  be  distasteful  to  him.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  but  that  you  should 
constantly  have  a  watchful  eye  over  him  ;  yet 
do  not  let  him  see  that  he  is  under  restraint 
or  surveillance;  if  you  do  you  will  never 
discover  his  true  character  and  inclinations 
Not  only  so,  but  do  not  dim  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  his  early  life  by  constantly  checking 
and  thwarting  him.  Tupper  beautifully 
says — 

And  check  not  a  child  in  his  merriment — 
Should  not  his  morning  be  sunny  ? 

When,  therefore,  he  is  either  in  the  nurser^' 
or  in  the  play-grouud,  let  him  shout  and  riot 
and  romp  about  as  much  as  he  please.  His 
lungs  and  his  muscles  want  developing,  and 
his  nerves  require  strengthening ;  and  how 
can  such  be  accomplished  unless  you  allow 
them  to  be  developed  and  strengthened  by 
natural  means? 

The  nursery  is  a  child's  own  domain  ;  it  is 
his  castle,  and  he  should  be  Lord  Paramount 
therein.  If  he  choose  to  blow  a  whistle,  or 
to  spring  a  rattle,  or  to  make  any  other 
hideous  noise,  which  to  him  is  sweet  music, 
he  should  be  allowed,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, to  do  so.  If  any  members  of  the 
family  have  weak  nerves,  let  them  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance. 

Grood  liittle  Idiots. 

A  child  who  never  gets  into  mischief  must 
be  either  sly,  or  delicate,  or  idiotic ;  indeed, 
the  system  of  many  persons,  in  bringing  up 
children,  is  likely  to  make  them  either  the 
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one  or  the  other.  The  present  plan  of  train- 
ing children  is  nearly  all  work  (books),  and 
very  little  play.  Play,  and  plenty  of  it,  is 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  a  child. 

A  boy  not  partial  to  mischief,  innocent 
mischief,  and  play,  is  unnatural ;  he  is  a  man 
before  his  time,  he  is  a  nuisance,  he  is  dis- 
agreeable to  himself  and  to  every  one  around, 
tie  is  generally  a  sneak  and  a  little  humbug. 

Female  Simpletons* 

Girls  at  the  present  time,  are  made  clever 
simpletons;  their  brains  are  worked  with 
useless  knowledge,  which  totally  unfits  them 
for  every-day  duties;  Their  muscles  are  al- 
lowed to  be  idle,  which  makes  them  limp 
and  flabby.  The  want  of  proper  exercise 
ruins  the  complexion,  and  their  faces  become 
of  the  color  of  a  tallow  candle  I  And  precious 
wives  and  mothers  they  make  when  they 
do  grow  up ! 

What  an  unnatural  thing  it  is  to  confine  a 
child  several  hours  a  day  to  his  lessons  ;  why 
you  might  as  well  put  a  colt  in  harness,  and 
make  him  work  for  his  living  I  A  child  is 
made  for  play  ;  his  roguish  little  eye,  his  little 
-figure,  his  antics,  and  his  drollery,  all  point 
out  that  he  is  cut  out  for  play — that  it  is  as 
necessary  to  his  existence  as  the  food  he  eats, 
and  as  the  air  he  breathes!  His  lessons 
should  be  such  as  will  amuse  while  they  in- 
struct. 

A  child  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have 
|)lay things  with  which  he  can  injure  either 
himself  or  others,  such  as  toy-swords,  toy- 
cannons,  toy-paint-boxes,  knives,  bows  and 
srrows,  hammers,  chisels,  saws,  etc.  He 
will  not  only  be  likely  to  injure  himself  and 
others,  but  will  make  sad  havoc  on  furniture, 
house,  and  other  property.  Fun,  frolic,  and 
play  ought,  in  all  innocent  ways  to  be  en- 
couraged ;  but  wilful  mischief  and  danger- 
ous games  ought,  by  every  means,  to  be  dis- 


countenanced. This  advice  is  firequently 
much  needed,  as  children  prefer  to  have  and 
delight  in  dangerous  toys,  and  often  coax 
and  persuade  weak  and  indulgent  mothets 
to  gratify  their  wishes. 

Parents  often  make  Sunday  a  day  ol 
gloom ;  to  this  I  much  object  Of  all  th« 
days  in  the  week,  Sunday  should  be  the  mosi 
cheerful  and  pleasant  It  is  considered  by 
the  Church  a  festival ;  and  a  glorious  festival 
it  ought  to  be  made,  and  one  on  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  wishes  to  see  all  His 
children  happy  and  full  of  innocent  joy  I  Let 
Sunday,  then,  be  made  a  cheerful,  joyous, 
innocently  happy  day,  and  not,  as  it  frequent- 
ly is,  the  most  miserable  and  dismal  in  the 
week.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  many 
men  have  been  made  irreligious  by  the  ridic- 
ulously strict  and  dismal  way  they  were 
compelled,  as  children,  to  spend  their  Stm- 
days.  You  can  no  more  make  a  child  re- 
ligious by  gloomy  asceticism,  than  you  can 
make  people  good  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Criminal  Folly. 

One  of  the  great  follies  of  the  present  age 
is  children's  parties,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  be  dressed  up  like  grown-up  women,  stuck 
out  in  petticoats,  and  encouraged  to  eat  rich 
cake  and  pastry,  and  to  drink  wine,  and  to 
sit  up  late  at  night!  There  is  something 
disgusting  and  demoralizing  in  all  this. 
Their  pure  minds  are  blighted  by  it  Do 
not  let  me  be  misunderstood :  there  is  not 
the  least  objection,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
great  advantage,  for  friends'  children  to  meet 
friends'  children ;  but  then  let  them  be  treated 
as  children,  and  not  as  men  and  women  I 

Do  you  approve  of  public  piay-grouncL 
for  children  f 

It  would  be  well,  in  every  village,  and  in 
the  outskirts  of  every  town,  if  a  large  plot  ol 
ground  were  set  apart  for  children  to  play  in; 
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and  to  go  through  regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. Play  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
child's  very  existence,  as  much  as  food  and 
sleep.  Play-grounds  and  play  are  the  best 
schools  we  have  ;  they  teach  a  great  deal  not 
taught  elsewhere ;  they  give  lessons  in  health, 
v^hich  is  the  grandest  wealth  that  can  be 
bestowed— *' for  health  is  wealth:"  they 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  future  schoolmaster  ; 
they  clear  the  brain,  and  thus  the  intellect ; 
they  strengthen  the  muscles  ;  they  make  the 
blood  course  merrily  through  the  arteries; 
they  bestow  healthy  food  for  the  lungs ;  they 
give  an  appetite ;  they  make  a  child,  in  due 
time,  become  every  inch  a  man  !  Play- 
grounds and  play  are  one  of  the  finest  institu- 
tions we  possess.  "What  would  our  large 
public  schools  be  without  their  play  and  ball 
grounds?  They  would  be  shorn  of  half  their 
splendor  and  their  usefulness ! 

There  is  so  much  talk  now-a-days  about 
useful  knowledge,  that  the  importance  of 
play  and  play-grounds  is  likely  to  be  forgot- 
ten. I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
a  better  state  of  things  is  dawning.  It  seems 
to  be  found  out  that  in  our  zeal  for  useful 
knowledge,  that  knowledge  is  found  to  be 
not  the  least  useful  which  treats  boys  as  active, 
stirring,  aspiring,  and  ready. 

Mistakes  of  Education. 

Do  you  approve  of  infant  schools  ? 

I  do,  if  the  arrangements  be  such  that 
health  is  preferred  before  learning.  Let 
children  be  only  confined  for  three  or  four 
hours  a  day,  and  let  what  little  they  learn  be 
taueht  as  an  amusement  rather  than  as  a 
(abor.  A  play-ground  ought  to  be  attached 
to  an  infant  school ;  where,  in  fine  weather, 
for  every  half-hour  they  spend  in-doors,  they 
should  spend  one  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in 
wet  weather,  they  ought  to  have,  iu  lieu  of 
the  play-ground,  a  large  room  to  romp,  and 
sliout,  and  riot  in.     To  develop  the  different 


organs,  muscles,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
children  require  fi-esh  air,  a  free  use  of  their 
lungs,  active  exercise,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
thrown  into  all  manner  of  attitudes.  Let  a 
child  mope  in  a  comer,  and  he  will  become 
stupid  and  sickly.  The  march  of  intellect,  a& 
it  is  called,  or  rather  the  double  quick  march 
of  intellect,  as  it  should  be  called,  has  stolen 
a  march  upon  health.  Only  allow  the  march 
of  intellect  and  the  march  of  health  to  take 
equal  strides,  and  then  we  shall  have  *'  mem 
Sana  in  corpora  sano "  (a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body). 

In  the  education  of  a  young  child  it  is 
better  to  instruct  him  by  illustration,  by  pic- 
tures, and  by  encouraging  observation  on 
things  around  and  about  him,  than  by 
books.  It  is  smprising  how  much,  without 
endangering  his  health,  may  be  taught  io 
this  way. 

Over  Education. 

Children  at  the  present  day  are  too  highl)! 
educated — their  brains  are  over-taxed,  and 
thus  weakened.  The  consequence  is,  that  aa 
they  grow  up  to  manhood,  if  they  grow  up  at 
all,  they  become  fools  ! 

Screw  not  the  cord  too  sharply,  lest  it  snap. 

Tennyson. 

You  should  treat  a  child  as  you  would  a 
young  colt  Think  only  at  first  of  strength- 
ening his  body.  Let  him  have  a  perfectly 
free,  happy  life,  plenty  of  food  to  eat,  abund- 
ance of  air  to  breathe,  and  no  work  to  do  ; 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  his  learn- 
ing— of  giving  him  brain  work.  It  will 
come  sadly  too  soon  ;  but  do  not  make  him 
old  before  his  time. 

At  what  age  do  you  advise  my  child  to 
begin  his  course  of  education — to  have  his 
regular  lessons? 

In  the  name  of  the  prophet — Figs  !  Fid- 
dlesticks !     about  courses  of  education  ainj 
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regular  lessons  for  a  child  !  You  may  as  well 
ask  me  when  he,  a  child,  is  to  begin  Hebrew, 
the  Sanscrit,  and  Mathematics  !  Let  him 
have  a  course  of  education  in  play ;  let  him 
go  through  regular  lessons  in  foot-ball,  bandy, 
playing  at  hares  and  hounds,  and  such  like 
excellent  and  really  useful  and  health-giving 
\essons.  Begin  his  lessons !  Begin  brain 
work,  and  make  an  idiot  of  him  !  Oh  !  for 
shame,  ye  mothers !  You  who  pretend  to 
love  your  children  so  much,  and  to  tax, 
otherwise  to  injui"^-  irreparably  to  injure 
their  brains,  and  thus  their  intellects  and 
their  health,  and  to  shorten  their  very  days. 
And  all  for  what?  To  make  prodigies  of 
them  !  Fo'iooth  !  to  make  fools  of  them 
in  the  end. 

Welly  iken,  as  you  have  such  a  great  objec- 
tion to  a  child  conifnencing  his  education  early 
in  life^  at  wJiai  age  7nay  he,  zvith  safety ^  com- 
mence his  lessons  ? 

Remember,  as  above  stated,  the  brain 
must  have  but  very  little  work  until  the 
child  be  seven  years  old :  impress  this  advice 
upon  your  memory',  and  let  no  foolish  ambi- 
tion to  make  your  child  a  clever  child  allow 
you,  for  one  moment,  to  swerve  from  this 
advice. 

Build  up  a  strong,  healthy  body,  and  in 
due  time  the  brain  will  bear  a  moderate 
amount  of  intellectual  labor. 

Let  me  advise  you,  Mr.  Paterfamilias ^  to 
be  careful  how  you  converse,  what  language 
you  use,  while  in  the  company  of  your  child. 
Bear  in  mind,  a  child  is  very  observant,  and 
thinks  much,  weighs  well,  and  seldom  forgets 
all  you  say  and  all  you  do !  Let  no  hasty 
word,  then,  and  more  especially  no  oath,  or 
no  impious  language,  ever  pass  your  lips,  if 
your  child  be  within  hearing.  It  is,  of 
course,  at  all  times  wicked  to  swear  ;  but  it 
is  heinously  and  unpardonably  sinful  to 
swear    in    the    presence    of    your    child  1 


"  Childhood  is  like  a  mirror,  catching  and 
reflecting  images.  One  impious  or  profane 
thought,  uttered  by  a  parent's  lip,  may 
operate  upon  the  young  heart  like  a  careless 
spray  of  water  thrown  upon  polished  steely 
staining  it  with  rust,  which  no  after-scouring 
can  efface.  " 

Never  talk  secrets  before  a  child — "little 
pitchers  have  long  ears;  "  if  you  do,  and  he 
disclose  your  secrets — as  most  likely  he  will 
— and  thus  make  mischief,  it  will  be  cruel  to 
scold  him  ;  you  will,  for  your  imprudence, 
have  only  yourself  to  blame.  Be  most  care- 
ful, then,  in  the  presence  of  your  child,  of 
what  you  say,  and  of  whom  you  speak. 
This  advice,  if  followed,  might  save  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  and  vexation. 

Are  you  an  advocate  for  a  child  being 
taught  singing  ? 

I  am :  I  consider  singing  a  part  of  his 
education.  Singing  expands  the  walls  of  his 
chest,  strengthens  and  invigorates  his  lungs, 
gives  sweetness  to  his  voice,  improves  his 
pronunciation,  and  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
amusement  to  him. 

Importance  of  Sleep. 

Do  you  recommend  a  childy  in  the  middle  of 
the  day^  to  be  put  to  sleep  ? 

Let  him  be  put  on  his  mattress  awake^  that 
he  may  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
dinner,  then  he  will  rise  both  refreshed  and 
strengthened  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I 
said,  let  him  be  put  down  awake.  He 
might,  for  the  first  few  times,  cry,  but,  by 
perseverance,  he  will  without  any  difficulty 
fall  to  sleep.  The  practice  of  sleeping  before 
dinner  ought  to  be  continued  until  he  be 
three  years  old,  and,  if  he  can  be  prevailed 
upon,  even  longer.  For  if  he  do  not  have 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  he  will  all 
the  afternoon  and  the  evening  be  cross ;  and 
when  he  does  go  to  bed,  he  will  probably  be 
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too  tired  to  sleep,  or  his  nerves  having'  been 
exhausted  by  the  long  wakefulness,  he  will 
fall  into  a  troubled,  broken  slumber,  and  not 
into  the  sweet,  soft,  gentle  repose,  so  charac- 
teristic of  healthy,  happy  childhood. 

At  what  hour  ought  a  child  to  be  put  to 
bed  in  the  evening  ? 

At  six  in  the  winter,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  summer.  Regularity  ought  to  be 
observed,  as  regularity  is  very  conducive  to 
health.  It  is  a  reprehensible  practice  to 
keep  a  child  up  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at 
night  If  this  be  done,  he  will,  before  his 
time,  become  old,  and  the  seeds  of  disease 
will  be  sown. 

How  Oiij?»»t  a  Child's  Feet  to  be  Clothed? 

He  ought,  during  the  winter,  to  wear 
lamb's  wool  stockings  that  will  reach  above 
the  knees,  and  thick  calico  drawers  that  will 
reach  a  few  inches  below  the  knees ;  as  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  the  lower 
extremities  comfortably  warm.  It  is  really 
painful  to  see  how  many  mothers  expose  the 
bare  legs  of  their  little  ones  to  the  frosty  air, 
even  in  the  depths  of  winter. 

Be  sure  and  see  that  the  boots  and  shoes 
of  your  child  be  sound  and  whole;  for  if 
they  be  not  so,  they  will  let  in  the  damp,  and 
if  the  damp,  disease  and  perhaps  death.  If 
the  poor  would  take  better  care  of  their 
children's  feet,  half  the  infantile  mortality 
would  disappear.  It  only  costs  a  few  cents 
to  put  a  piece  of  thick  felt  or  cork  into  the 
bottom  of  a  boot  or  shoe,  and  the  difference 
is  often  between  that  and  a  doctor's  bill, 
with,  perhaps,  the  undertaker's  besides. 

Garters  ought  not  to  be  worn,  as  they  im- 
pede the  circulation,  waste  the  muscles,  and 
interfere  with  walking.  The  stocking  may 
be  secured  in  its  place  by  means  of  a.  loop 
md  tape,  fastened  to  a  part  of  the  dress. 

Let  me  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of 
lot  allowing  \-our  child  to  v^ear  tight  shoes ; 
13 


they  cripple  the  feet,  causing  the  joints  of 
the  toes,  which  ought  to  have  free  pla\',  and 
which  should  assist  in  walking,  to  be,  in  a 
manner  useless ;  they  produce  corns  and 
bunions,  and  interfere  witli  the  proper  cir- 
culation of  the  foot.  A  slioe  ought  to  be 
made  according  to  the  shape  of  the  foot — 
rights  and  lefts  are  therefore  desirable.  The 
toe-part  of  the  shoe  must  be  made  broad,  so 
as  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  toes  to  ex- 
pand, and  that  one  toe  cannot  overlap 
another.  Be  sure,  then,  that  there  be  no 
pinching  and  no  pressure. 

A  shoe  for  a  child  ou^^^ht  to  be  made  with 
a  narrow  strap  over  the  instep,  and  with 
button  and  button  hole;  if  it  be  not  made 
in  this  way,  the  shoe  will  not  keep  on  the 
foot 

It  is  a  grievous  state  of  things,  that  in  the 
nineteenth  centur}'  there  are  but  few  shoe- 
makers who  know  how  to  make  a  shoe! 
The  shoe  is  made  not  to  fit  a  real  foot,  but  a 
fashionable  imaginary  one !  The  poor  un- 
fortunate toes  are  in  consequence  screwed 
up  as  in  a  vise  ! 

Let  me  strongly  urge  you  to  be  particular 
that  the  sock,  or  stocking,  fits  nicely — that 
it  is  neither  too  small  nor  too  large ;  if  it 
be  too  small,  it  binds  up  the  toes  unmerci- 
fully, and  makes  one  toe  to  ride  over  the 
other,  and  thus  renders  the  toes  perfectly  use- 
less in  walking ;  if  it  be  too  large,  it  is 
necessary  to  lap  a  portion  of  tlie  sock,  or 
stocking,  either  under  or  over  the  toes,  which 
thus  presses  unduly  upon  them,  and  gives 
pain  and  annoyance. 

After  weaning,  a  child's  diet  should  con 
sist  at  first  principally  of  milk,  and  onlv  bv 
degrees  should  custards  and  gruels  be  added 
until  solid  food  is  given.  Meat  broth  in 
which  a  raw  ^%%  has  been  beaten  up  may  be 
followed  by  oatmeal  gruel,  barley  water 
mixed  with  milk,  later  on  by  rice,  sago,  01 
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farina  cooked  in  milk,  and  at  last  by  finely 
cut  meat  and  bread  or  crackers.  "  The  child 
must  learn  never  to  drink  its  milk  rapidly. 
The  daily  quantum  of  meat,  preferably  beef, 
lamb,  or  poultry-,  may  be  increased  to  three 
or  four  ounces,  to  be  given  in  two  meals." 
Spiced  foods  or  drinks,  coffee,  tea,  wine, 
beer,  and  sharp  condiments,  are  to  be  avoided. 
When  recovering  from  exhausting  disease 
rich  wines  or  malt  extracts  are  allowable, 
but  they  are  to  be  prescribed  only  by  the 
physician.  Potatoes,  in  whauver  fonn,  are 
to  be  given  very  sparingly,  anu  so  too  is 
black  bread.  It  is  a  ver>'  bad  prac*"ice  for 
parents  to  give  their  little  ones  a  portio.^  of 
ever\'thing  that  comes  upon  the  table.  It  13 
much  better  to  give  the  children  their  meals 
before  dinner  or  supper  time,  and  not  to  let 
them  sit  at  the  table  at  all. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  third  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  year  of  its  life  a  child 
should  be  taught  to  accustom  itself  to  cold 
air  and  to  somewhat  cooler  water.  It  is  not 
well,  however,  to  force  the  hardening  of 
children  in  this  respect.  Many  children  have 
an  antipathy  to  cold,  and  often  it  affects  dis- 
astrously the  brain  or  lungs. 

Cleanliness  should  be  inculcated  in  every 
respect,  as  to  dresses  and  underwear,  eating 
and  drinking,  and  all  other  requirements. 
But  we  must  not  be  too  rigid  and  exacting 
in  this  respect.  The  child's  play  and  its 
freedom  of  movement  in  the  open  air  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  hampered.  This  brings 
to  mind  the  story  related  of  Emperor  Joseph 
11. ,  of  Austria,  who,  when  a  boy,  was  asked 
'oy  his  governor  what  present  he  would  most 
like  upon  his  birthday.  "  Only  let  me  play 
<.nce  the  way  those  children  are  allowed  to 
J,' ay,"  he  answered,  and  pointed  to  a  num- 
Ibr  of  children  digging  in  a  large  heap  of 
sand 


The  dresses  should  be  short  and  should 
not  fit  tightly,  the  head  and  neck  should 
be  left  entirely  free,  and  only  against  the  sun, 
cold  and  wind  should  protection  be  given. 

Mental  training  ought  continually  to  be 
regarded,  and  it  should  be  consistent,  dispas- 
sionate, and  severe,  but  at  the  same  time  lov- 
ing words  should  show  the  child  that  all  is 
meant  for  its  own  good.  A  great  blessing, 
especially  to  parents  who  have  little  time  to 
spare,  are  kindergartens  after  the  method 
of  Froebel. 

During  their  school  years  children  require 
an  abundance  of  good,  substantial  food.  No 
coffee  or  tea  is  necessary:  milk  and  cocoa 
are  much  more  heathful.  Some  parents  are 
accustomed  to  forbid  the  use  of  salt,  of  dishes 
which  contain  much  fat,  and  the  free  con- 
sumption of  drinking-water.  This  must 
not  be  overdone,  since  the  human  body  re- 
quires a  considerable  supply  of  both  salt  and 
water. 

In  boarding-schools  and  other  institutions 
the  children  should  be  dressed  alike^  the 
quality  of  the  goods  as  well  as  the  cut  and 
color  of  wearing  apparel  being  exactly  simi- 
lar, in  order  to  prevent  ill-feeling  upon  the 
one  side  or  assumption  upon  the  other. 
Many  of  the  styles  worn  by  children  at  pres- 
ent actually  encourage  the  passion  for  dress 
and  finery,  especially  in  girls,  and  show  that 
parents  do  not  love  their  children  as  they 
should.  Mothers  with  common  sense  alwaya 
strive  to  promote  a  taste  for  simplicity,  which 
alone  is  really  aristocratic,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  their  daughters  from  holding  as  their 
sole  object  in  life  the  ridiculous  and  unnat- 
ural passion  for  expensive  dress,  jewelry,  and 
display,  which  constitutes  the  sole  ambition 
of  so  many  women.  Extravagant  dress  is 
seldom  accompanied  with  neatness  and  taste, 
without  which  all  dress  is  an  abomination. 


CHAPTER  XVU. 


Home  Occupations  for  Leisure  Hours. 


/^^HERE  has  been  a  revival  of  taste  in 
^C::^  coiumoii  things,  and  we  care  much 
more  than  our  grandparents  did 
about  surrounding  ourselves  with  beauty. 
The  struggle  of  life  was  harder  for  them, 
and  they  had  not  time,  as  we  have,  for 
adorning  tables  and  chairs,  arranging  corners 
so  that  they  are  artistic  and  not  hideous,  and 
making  windows  and  walls  rich  with  color 
and  fair  with  softly  falling  drapery. 

Embroidery. 

Among  the  most  popular  home  occupa- 
tions for  ladies  at  the  present  day,  we  may 
name  embroidery.  The  loom  and  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, in  one  simple  form  or  another, 
are  as  old  as  history,  and  our  devotion  to  the 
embroidery  frame  is  only  a  return  to  the 
work  which  mediaeval  ladies  found  delight- 
ful. True,  few  of  them  could  read  or  write, 
and  so  the  needle  was  their  only  form  of  ex- 
pression, while  all  doors  arc  open  to  us.  But, 
though  not  shut  up  to  embroider)-,  it  is 
pleasant  work  for  a  group  of  merry  girls  or 
thoughtful  women. 

To  speak  of  materials,  the  most  expensive 
are  silk,  velvet,  tissue,  gold  and  silver  cloth, 
velveteen,  and  plush.  Among  cheaper  ma- 
terials which  are  available  in  household  art, 
are  linens  of  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
crash,  sateen,  Bolton,  sheeting,  serge,  and 
canton  flaimel. 

Imagine  the  old  funereal  parlor  with 
ghostly  windows,  hung  with  white  shades,  a 
marble  mantel  deathly  white,  a  marble- 
topped  table  with  a  few  ambrotypes  and 
animals  in  red  and  gilt  on  its  chilly  surface, 


and  then  think  how  e\en  such  a  room  may 
bloom  in  brightness  when  a  fair  magician 
has  touched  it  with  her  needle.  Behold! 
Creamy  curtains  drape  the  windows,  a  lam- 
brequin covers  the  frozen  mantel,  the  tables 
are  hidden  under  cloths  which  make  each  a 
warm  and  glowing  sjx)t  to  attract  the  eye, 
and  a  screen  cuts  off  the  angles,  while  the 
room  seems  to  invite  )ou  in  to  rest  and  be 
refreshed. 

Every  lady  who  gives  her  mind  to  it, 
whether  greatly  skilled  or  not,  can  improve 
a  dull  and  dingy  room  by  a  few  judicious 
alterations,  and  every  young  girl  may,  if  she 
choose,  learn  to  embroider  at  odd  moments, 
and  little  by  little  transform  her  abode  from 
ugliness  to  beauty. 

Crewels  are  used  for  working  on  linen, 
serge  and  flannel.  Tapestn*'  wool  is  umch 
thicker  than  crewel  and  is  useful  on  coarse 
fabrics.  Embroiden,-  silk  is  preferred  for 
silk,  satin,  or  fine  materials.  In  working 
with  crewels,  cut  your  threads  into  short 
lengths.  It  is  difficult  to  use  too  long  a 
thread  without  puckering  up  the  work. 

Plush,  which  is  the  most  elegant  and 
effective  material  for  banners,  draperies,  and 
covers,  is  ver>'  costly.  A  good  qualit}'  is 
worth  $4.50  a  yard.  Woolen  plush  isa  littk 
less  thaii  silk,  but  is  also  expensive.  Canton 
flannel  which  comes  in  double  width,  and 
finished  alike  on  both  sides,  in  all  the  rich 
and  desirable  colors,  can  be  bought  for  ninety 
cents  a  yard. 

Felting,  which  is  thick  and  stubborn, 
though  useful  for  some  purposes,  costs  ^1.50 
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a  yard,  and  is  two  yards  wide.     Velveteen  I 
ian  be  had  from  $1.00  a  yard  and  upward. 
Velvets  and  satins  cost  anywhere  from  $3.00 
to  $6.00,  and  satin  broca telle  is  $10.00  a  yard. 

Stitches. — Stem-stitch  is  very  simple.  It 
is  just  a  single  long  stitch  forward,  and  a 
ihort  one  backward,  and  then  another  long 
\titch  a  little  in  advance  of  the  first.  In 
working  outlines,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  precisely  the  line  of  the  pattern,  and  to 
keep  the  thread  to  the  left  of  the  needle. 
Some  knowledge  of  drawing  is  necessary  to 
a  good  embroiderer.  Leaves  and  flowers  or 
conventional  designs,  should  be  nicely  drawn 
01  stamped  before  beginning  to  work,  though 
sometimes  a  lady  is  so  deft  with  her  needle 
that  she  can  compose  her  pattern  as  she  goes 
on.  The  stem-stitch  may  be  longer  or 
shorter  according  to  fancy,  but  it  must  be 
even. 

Split-stitch  is  a  variety  of  stem-stitch,  but 
in  bringing  the  needle  up  through  the  mate- 
rial, it  is  passed  through  the  embroidery  silk 
or  crewel. 

Satin-stitch  is  the  same  on  both  sides. 
The  needle  must  be  tdken  back  each  time  to 
the  point  from  which  it  started.  Rope-stitch 
is  a  twisted  chain-stitch ;  blanket-stitch  is  the 
ordinary  buttonhole  stitch  less  closely  worked, 
and  feather-stitch  is  a  broken  stitch,  worked 
in  a  light  airy  way,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  seamstress. 

Drawn- work  consists  in  drawing  out  the 
threads  of  linen,  and  working  designs,  or 
filling  in  the  sort  of  lace  foundation  thus 
made  with  whatever  stitch  the  lady  pleases. 
This  is  very  lovely  for  tidies,  and  for  the 
bordering  of  pillow-shams,  spreads,  and 
curtains. 

The  embroiderer  needs  a  smooth  thimble, 
as  a  sharp  one  catches  in  her  silk,  a  very 
sharp  and  pointed  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  set 
of  needles  of  different  sizes. 


The  best  crewels  will  not  be  injured  by  a 
.areful  laundress.  Covers  of  linen  or  sheet- 
ing, should  be  dipped  in  water  in  which  bran 
has  been  boiled.  Never  use  soda,  soap,  01 
washing-powders  for  your  pretty  things.  Da 
not  wring  them,  but  rinse  with  care,  hang 
up  to  dry,  and  when  almost  dry  stretch  care  • 
fully  on  a  flat  surface  and  fasten  with  plus 
you  may  thus  safely  clean  all  cheap  embroi- 
dered work.  Very,  costly  articles,  when 
soiled,  which  need  not  be  the  case  in  years 
of  use,  should  be  taken  to  a  cleaner. 

Applique  work  is  simply  transferred  work. 
Cut  out  pretty  figures  from  damask  or  cre- 
tonne, or  the  best  parts  of  old  and  worn 
embroideries,  and  fasten  them  securely  on  a 
foundation  of  lace,  linen  or  silk. 

Pretty  Things  which  may  be  Embroidered. 

To  leave  curtains,  lambrequins,  screens, 
and  panels,  which  are  larger  undertakings 
than  some  busy  women  have  time  for,  cush- 
ions and  chair-backs  may  be  made  in  great 
variety.  Sofa  cushions  are  always  desirable 
as  gifts.  A  long  narrow  cushion  for  the 
back  of  an  invalid's  chair,  or  a  neck-rest  for 
a  rocker,  covers  of  cool  gray  linen  to  be 
slipped  over  a  chair  that  has  lost  its  freshness, 
covers  of  all  kinds,  little  round  mats  for  the 
table,  scarf-shaped  pieces  to  brighten  the 
centre  of  a  dinner-table,  portfolios  and  letter- 
cases,  slippers,  neck  ribbons,  and  dainty 
sewing  and  knitting-aprons,  with  pockets  to 
hold  a  bit  of  work  and  a  thimble,  and  the 
needles  in  their  sheath,  are  among  the 
articles  clever  g^rls  can  have  on  hand. 

Tissue  Paper. 

Cut  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  yoT\  wis>» 
your  mat  to  be,  including  the  fringe.  The 
mat  is  prettiest  made  of  two  contrasting 
colors,  and  you  need  two  whole  sheets  cut 
into  eight  square  pieces. 

Take  the  sixteen  pieces  and  fold  each  one 
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over  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide. 
After  all  are  folded,  braid  or  weave  them  to- 
gether, half  one  way  and  half  another,  to 
form  a  square. 

Sew  the  outside  pieces  as  far  as  the  centre 
of  your  mat,  then  cut  the  fringe  as  deep  as 
/ou  wish  it,  and  dampen  it  by  pressing  on  it 
a  wet  cloth.  Shake  it  very  gently  until  it 
is  dry.  The  fringe  will  curl  up  and  be  very 
pretty. 

Tissue  paper  flowers  are  made  by  cutting 
the  petals  as  much  like  real  flowers  as  possi- 
ble, and  fastening  them  by  stems  of  flexible 
wire.     This  is  nice  work  for  little  fingers. 
Crochet. 

The  little  crochet  hook  is  very  old.  Its 
charm  is  that  with  so  small  a  tool  so  many 
beautiful  things  may  be  produced.  From  a 
counterpane  to  a  collar,  almost  anything  may 
be  made  with  the  crochet  needle.  Babies' 
afghans  and  sofa  quilts  for  convalescents  are 
often  crocheted.  There  are  few  occupations 
more  fascinating  than  this. 
Knitting^. 

The  delight  of  knitting  is  its  sociability. 
One  must  give  her  close  attention  to  her  em- 
broidery, but  the  lady  who  knits  may  talk  at 
the  same  time,  and  be  witty  or  wise  as  she 
pleases.  What  pictures  rise  in  our  mind's 
eye  of  dear  old  ladies  knitting  by  the  fire, 
th^ir  silvery  needles  flashing  and  their 
thoughts  busy  with  the  past.  Shawls  for 
breakfast  or  evening  wear  are  both  knitted 
and  crocheted.  Among  our  most  dearly- 
prized  treasures  is  a  sofa-quilt,  knitted  in  broad 
stripes,  each  like  a  gay  Roman  ribbon,  and 
crocheted  together  in  black  and  gold,  with 
deep  fringe  knotted  in  the  edge,  the  work  of 
a  lady  who  has  counted  her  seventy-six  years, 
and  reached  life's  evening  leisure. 
Patch-Work. 

Let  no  one  despise  this  homely  art  It  is 
Hn  accomplishment  worth  boasting  of  to  make 


a  really  elegant  patch-work  quilt  M.i  you 
have  pretty  patterns  or  can  procure  them^ 
save  them  carefully,  for  sooner  or  later  you 
will  meet  some  elderly  wom^tu  who  keeps  a 
quilt  on  hand,  and  fills  up  her  *'  betweenities" 
by  combining  tints  and  matching  pieces  with 
poetic  harmony. 

Elegaut  Drawn  Work. 
Since  much  of  the  populai"  fancy-work  of 
to-day  consists  of  what  is  generally  kuown 
as  drawn  work,  we  will  devote  some  sp^-ce 
to  a  description  of  the  various  Jtitchcs  aoid 
designs  used  in  that  form  of  ornamtntaJtrX) 


No.  1.— To  Hemstitch  a  IVoUy. 

for  the  home.  We  will  commence  at  the 
beginning  with  the  simple  hemstitch,  and 
thence  proceed  with  the  more  difficult  de- 
signs. 

Draw  six  threads  one  inch  and  an  eighth 
from  the  edge,  on  all  its  four  sides,  and  bastt 
the  hem  so  that  it  will  be  a  half-inch  wide. 
Beginning  at  the  left  side  of  doily,  fasten  the 
thread.  Be  sure  the  knot  is  out  of  sight 
Place  the  needle  in  under  five  or  six  threads 
fi-om  right  to  left,  draw  it  through  and  take 
an  ordinary  hemming  stitch  at  the  right  of 
the  threads,  as  in  illustration  No.  i.  A 
practiced  eye  will  not  need  to  count  tly 
number  of  threads. 
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Draw  out  three  or  four  threads  about  two 
fad  .es  from  the  edge,  the  distance  determin- 
hi^  the  depth  of  your  fringe ;  then  taking 


No.  2.— For  a  Fringed  Doily. 

jp  a  group  of  threads,  as  in  illustration  No. 
3,  draw  the  thread,  with  which  you  are 
57orking,  down  tightly  under  the  needle 
point  toward  your  right,  thus  tying  a  finn 


No.  3. 


taitt  and  securing  an  edge  which  would 
otherwise  soon  become  loose  and  inelegant, 
rf  it  did  not  ravel  out. 


If  at  first  this  knot  is  a  stumbling  block 
and  looks  clumsy,  console  yourself  by  think- 
ing that  in  it  is  contained  the  essence  of 
drawn  work,  and  that  when  it  is  once  con- 
quered and  can  be  made  quickly  and  evenly 
and  almost  unconsciously,  what  follows  is 
comparatively  easy.  After  going  around 
your  piece  of  work  with  this  stitch,  begin  at 
the  inside  to  draw  the  threads  for  your  fringe. 

The  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  our 
work  for  a  narrow  pattern — an  inch  wide. 


We  draw  out 


No.  4. 

threads  for 


that 


space. 


and 


fasten  each  side  with  the  stitch  shown  in 
No.  2.  All  work  ready  for  a  design  to  be 
executed  on  it  must  present  appearance  ol 
No.  3.  Any  uneven  divison  of  threads  wilJ 
cause  confusion  and  a  most  unsatisfactory 
result  Some  of  the  simplest  designs  are 
shown  in  No.  4.  Doubtless  they  are  familiar 
to  every  one,  disagreeably  so,  it  may  be,  for 
their  endless  repetition  row  upon  row,  as  we 
are  used  to  seeing  them  on  bouffet  scarfs,  is 
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tiresome  in  the  extreme.  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate  further  on  their  proper 
use  in  setting  off  or  relieving  more  elaborate 
work;  so  you  are  to  take  my  word  for  it 
that  they  come  in  properly  right  here. 

And  now,  if  those  who  have  followed  me 
so  far  wish  to  continue  under  my  leadership, 
they  will  not  regret  (if  they  have  fallible 
memories  like  mine)  starting  a  sampler.  I 
have  one — a  strip  of  ecru  momie  cloth 
about  a  yard  long  and  an  eighth  wide, 
covered  with  patterns.  This  valuable  piece 
of  linen  preserves  for  me  many  ideas  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  gathered  as 
they  were  in  various  places  at  widely  separ- 
ated times.     Of  its  usefulness  to  others  you 


No.   5. 


may  judge  when  I  tell  you  it  has  traveled 
from  Halifax  to  California,  and  has  been 
photographed  by  some  of  its  admirers  who 
could  not  keep  it  long  enough  to  master  all 
its  details. 

So  then  let  me  urge  you  to  commence  a 
sampler,  and  on  my  word  you  will  never 
regret  so  doing. 

So  far  we  have  gone  without  any  artificial 
aid ;  but  beyond  this  we  cannot  progress 
without  a  frame  of  some  kind  to  hold  our 
work  firmly  in  place.  Those  of  us  who  live 
in  large  cities  can  easily  procure  the  light 
cloth-covered  wooden  frames  sold  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  fancy  goods  stores.  If  these 
are    not   obtainable,  almost  any   hardware 


merchant  or  plumber  will  make,  for  about 
fifteen  cents,  a  good  frame  of  boiler-wire, 
bent  in  shape  with  the  ends  welded  together. 
This  must  be  wound  with  strips  of  cotton 
cloth  torn  straight,  not  cut  bias.  There  is 
yet  another  way:  Anyone  possessing  some 
smooth  strips  of  pine  wood  and  a  little  in- 
genuity can  construct  a  frame  as  serviceable, 
perhaps,  as  either  of  the  others.  No  matter 
how  the  result  is  reached  so  that  it  gives  you 
a  firm,  not  too  heavy  cloth-covered  frame, 
half  a  yard  long  by  not  over  eight  inches 
wide.  On  this  is  securely  basted  whatever 
article  is  to  be  decorated. 


No. 


A  word  right  here  about  linen  thread : 
Some  dry  goods  stores  have  two  or  three 
kinds  of  spool-linen — many  more  keep  only 
one  manufacturer's  thread.  If  you  have  three 
together,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  decide  which 
suits  you  best  in  texture  and  color,  but  if 
only  one  kind  is  at  hand,  and  that  proves  in 
using  to  be  harsh,  uneven  or  knott\-,  next 
time  try  another  manufacture.  I  hesitate  to 
name  the  thread  I  prefer  m}-self,  lest  I  seem 
to  discriminate  against  the  others  nearly  as 
good  ;  so  experience  will  be  your  best  guide, 
and  not  a  very  dear  one  with  linen  only  ten 
cents  for  two  hundred  yards  ;  and   softness 
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and  evenness  of  finish,  and  hannony  of  color 
will  determine  your  choice. 

And  now  we  enter  upon  a  new  field  of 
study  in  which  one  may  become  hopelessly 
involved  unless  content  to  advance  one  step 
at  a  time.  Supposing  the  work  to  be  care- 
fully basted  on  a  frame  of  some  sort  (a  round 
embroidery  hoop  serves  admirably  for  sam- 
ples), and  a  space  less  than  an  inch  wide 
drawn  out,  the  tlireads  divided,  with  a 
slender  darning-needle  and  No.  25  thread, 
divide  the  strands  of  your  open  space  into 


No.  7. 

groups  of  four  or  five,  and  knot  them  firmly 
down  the  middle.  This  is  illustrated  by 
thread  a  in  No.  5.  Then  with  a  longer 
thread,  b^  knot  each  strand  of  the  groups 
separately,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  divid- 
ing line  a.  The  thread  c  is  used  exactly  as 
b^  only  that  at  the  intersection  of  the  three 
threads,  another  knot  is  tied.  If  you  wish 
this  knot  to  be  more  conspicuous,  a  deft 
weaving  of  your  thread  in  and  out,  around 
the  centre  will  make  it  so. 

For  No.  6  a  little  wider  space  is  drawn 
out.  another  strand  is  added  in  each  group 


and  another  thread  each  side  of  the 
middle  line.  At  the  intersection  of  all  the 
threads,  a  knot  is  tied  as  in  No.  5,  and  the 
wheel  is  made  by  simple  basket-weaving  in 
and  out  around  the  centre  until  the  desired 
size  is  reached. 

In  No.  7  a  yet  wider  space  is  prepared, 
the  limit  being  from  one-and-a-half  inches 
to  two-and-a-half  Here  each  group  con- 
tains eight  strands,  and  three  threads  are 
used  each  side  of  the  middle.     The  greater 


No.   8. 


space  is  here  filled  in  with  a  large  wheel 
made  by  back-stitching  round  and  round  the 
central  knot.  The  success  of  this  wheel 
depends  entirely  upon  the  angle  at  which 
each  line  crosses  the  middle,  and  upon  the 
evenness  of  tension  of  the  radiating  spokes. 
If  these  spokes  of  your  backstitched  wheel 
will  lean,  and  twist  and  curve,  don't  dis- 
hearten yourself;  fingers  and  eyes  will  do 
better  and  truer  work  every  time. 

No.  8  keeps  still   the   thread   down  the 
middle.     You  don't  know  yet  w^hat  a  help 
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that  dividing  line  has  been  to  you,  nor  will 
you  appreciate  it  until,  as  with  other  bless- 
ings, you  have  to  do  without  it.  In  this 
No.  8  we  take  a  still  wider  space  ;  increase 
again  the  number  of  working  threads.  Learn 
a  new  wheel  and  an  altogether  new  design. 
Foi  this  pattern  the  space  may  be  from  two 
to  four  inches,  the  narrower  being  best  to  prac- 
tice on  and  the  wider  being  used  mostly  for 
showy,  open  drapery.  The  eight  strands  of 
each  group  are  a  very  convenient  number  to 
work  on,  though  sometimes  on  a  material  of 
closer  mesh,  ten  strands  give  the  same  effect. 
For  the  wheel  begin  as  before,  with  a  knot 
at  the  intersection  of  all  the  threads,  and  then 
knot  each  radiating  thread  round  and  round 
the  centre  until  the  space  is  filled.  It  does 
not  at  all  resemble  a  spider's  web  here,  does 
it  ?  Just  try  it  some  time  when  you  have  a 
great,  bare,  square  corner  to  fill,  and  see  then 
how  the  knots  will  dwindle  away  and  the 
spider's  web  appear. 

Now  we  come  to  the  new  design  and  to 
the  end  of  our  second  lesson.  As  you  see 
by  the  illustration,  there  are  eight  converse 
threads  on  each  side  :{ the  middle  line.  We 
begin  at  the  centre  and  weave  our  thread  just 
as  one  darns  a  stocking,  in  and  out,  back 
and  forth  through  six  threads  in  two  of  the 
groups,  and  through  three  in  the  other  two 
composing  the  figure.  Less  practice  is  re- 
quired to  become  skillful  in  doing  this,  than 
in  making  any  of  the  wheels ;  and  alternating 
with  the  wheel  in  No.  7,  it  makes  up  one  of 
the  most  popular  patterns  of  drawn  work. 

Has  this  lesson  been  long  and  difficult  ? 
Learn  it  well,  then,  for  next  time  we  must  do 
without  aids  we  have  had  here  and  depend 
more  and  more  each  one  on  her  own  judg- 
ment. 

Going  on  with  our  study  we  reach  the 
point  where  we  must  learn  to  do  without 
the  straight  thread  through  the  middle  of 


No.  9. 


our  work.  It  has  been  a  great  help  thi« 
dividing  line,  for  if  made  right  in  the  fix3t 
place  the  rest  of  the  pattern  could  not  gr 
very  far  askew. 

Perhaps  No.   9  will  be  better  than  any 
other   to   try  first  without   our   old  guide. 

.  Each  group  of  six  strands 

;:  '  -  'lit   ^^  tied  firmly  in  the  centre, 

as  we  have  learned  before, 
only  on  tJie  wrong  side  in 
this  case,  and  the  working 
thread  is  carried  up  to  the 
margin  and  down  to  the 
next  group  to  be  fastened, 
and  so  on  across  the  frame.  It  might  be 
easier,  after  t\'ing  each  group,  to  cut  off  the 
thread,  but  that  would  leave  raw  ends  which 
would  be  sure  to  show.  There  is  nothins 
else  about  No.  9,  I  think,  that  needs  expla- 
nation. 

In  No.  10  we  go  a  step  further  and  separ- 
ate the  strands  in  two  places.  It  may  require 
some  practice  to  do  this 
well  and  keep  all  the 
spaces  even,  but  the  ex- 
perience will  be  valuable, 
for  the  design  is  one  upon 
which  may  be  rung  a 
dozen  changes.  By  in- 
creasing the  number  of 
spaces  and  working  threads,  it  can  be  made 
as  wide  as  you  will,  and  this  can  be  said  of 
very  few  other  drawn-work  patterns. 

No.  II  is  merely  a  modification  of  No.  9, 
the  groups  containing  eight  strands  instead 
of  six,  and  the  working 
threads  crossing  at  one 
point  instead  of  at  right  an- 
gles, as  in  No.  9.  It  is  one 
of  those  patterns  that  look 
well  on  any  material,  and 
may  be  made  almost  any 
width  not  oyer  four  inchesi 
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I  would  try  drawinij  out  a  space  about 
two  inches  wide  for  a  sample.  You  see  I 
am  taking  it  for  granted  you  have  followed 
my  advice  about  a  sample.  If  I  had  not 
my  own  before  me  as  I  write,  I  should  not 
be  able  to  instruct  you 
at  all ;  for  while  I  might 
still  have  a  dim  and 
general  idea  of  drawn- 
work  and  might  be  able 
to  do  some  pretty,  hap- 
hazard work,  I  should 
long  since  have  forgotten  the  number  of 
inches  and  knots  and  strands. 

No.  1 2  brings  us  to  something  more  diffi- 
cult, but  wln'ch  amply  repays  any  time  and 
skill  spent  ia  learning  it,  as  it  is  the  most 
showy  work  we  have  considered.  It  is 
essentially  a  design  for  light,  open-meshed 
material,  such  as  linen 
scrim,  and  is  never  en-  I 
tirely  satisfactory  on 
heavier  linen.  I  call  No. 
12  show}',  but  it  cannot 
be  made  very  wide,  not 
much  over  two  inches, 
and  is  always  supplement- 
ed by  something  simple  and  narrow  on  each 
side.  The  great  fault  I  find  with  people  who 
try  to  learn  No.  1 2  is  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  make  it  wide,  the  effect  is  spoiled 
and  the  pretty  wheel — anything  but  a  wheel. 
But  to  go  back  for  a  little  explanation. 
I  take  for  granted  we  have  a  space  about 
two  inches  drawn  out, 
and  groups  of  eight 
strands  separated  and 
tied  firmly.  B  e  f o  r  e 
this  we  have  worked  in 
the  space  between  each 
two  groups,  but  now, 
you  will  see  by  the  illustration,  we  skip  with 
otir  working  threads  entirely  over  each  alter- 


No.  13. 


No.  14. 


No.   1.-,. 


nate  group.  No.  12  shows  how  this  is  done. 
Nos.  13  aiid  14  I  introduce  without  ex- 
planation, just  to  show  you  how  almost  every 
design  is  susceptible  of  endless  variation  ac- 
cording to  the  ingenuity, 
taste  and  fabric  used  by 
each  individual  worker. 
Doubtless  there  are  others 
which  our  readers  would 
wish  added  to  these;  but 
the  scope  of  my  plan  in 
preparing  these  papers, 
only  permits  me  to  give  such  instruction  as 
shall  enable  you  to  copy  other  designs  you 
may  come  across  elsewhere. 

And  now  just  a  word  about  fringes.  The 
manner  of  preparing  work  that  is  to  be 
fringed  out  has  been  described  in  the  first  of 
these  articles.  No.  15  shows  the  simplest 
kind  of  a  knotted  frincfe. 
No.  16  a  plain,  woven 
fringe,  and  No.  17  a  popu- 
lar  combination  of  the 
two.  If  you  will  use  a 
crochet  needle  to  draw  the 
strands  through  in  weav« 
ing  or  knotting,  you  can 
work  much  more  quickly 
than  without  its  use.  Begin  always  at  the 
right  hand  side  of  your  work,  follow  care- 
fully every  detail  of  the  pattern  \ou  are 
copying. 

When  you  can  tie  a  row  straight  across 
your  work,  and  can  do  plain  weaving  well, 
then,  but  not  before,  try 
No.  18.  In  this  the  fringe 
is  divided  into  groups  of 
eight  strands,  and  each 
group  is  woven  into  a 
square.  Going  back  to 
the  beginning  weave  a 
second  row  of  squares  be- 
low the  first,  and  tie  this  No.  17. 
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No.  18. 


group  into  a  hard  knot.  That  makes  the 
broken-looking  weaving  just  above  «ach 
tassel.  These  tassels  may  be  long  or  shjrt, 
half  a  finger  or  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth, 
according  to  the  article  they  are  designed  to 
ornament 

There  are  hundreds  of 
other  fringes,  just  as 
there  are  many  other 
drawn-work  designs.  I 
have  given  these  partic- 
ular patterns  because 
they  seemed  to  me  spe- 
cially useful  to  begin- 
ners. 

A  neat  and  serviceable  scarf  for  a  butler's 
tray  may  be  made  of  heavy  butcher's  linen, 
hemstitched  on  its  two  sides  and  fringed  ac- 
cording to  any  one  of  the  above  designs. 

Decalcomanie. 

Beautiful  jars,  vases,  umbrella  holders,  and 
boxes  may  be  made  in  this  favorite  work, 
for  which  scrap  pictures  are  necessary.  It 
requires  taste  to  arrange  these  tastefully,  and 
when  well  gummed,  they  should  be  varn- 
ished to  preserve  them,  and  to  impart  a 
finish.  Potichomanie  requires  glass  for  its 
foundation.  Choose  boxes,  vases,  or  bowls 
of  clear,  flawless  glass.  Cut  and  gum  your 
picture  very  carefully  on  the  vase,  which 
must  then  be  varnished.  Imitate  Chinese, 
Assyrian,  or  Etruscan  vases,  if  you  wish,  but 
do  not  undertake  this  work  in  a  nurry.  Pass 
a  coating  of  gum  over  the  inside  of  the  vase, 
then,  if  the  outside  is  quite  dry,  paint  it  in  oil, 
in  any  color  you  please.  Tall  vases  to  fill  with 
cat-tails,  grasses,  and  clematis,  or  to  stand 
with  a  pot-pourri  inside  shedding,  when- 
ever stirred,  its  faint,  spicy  odor  over  the 
drawing-room,  are  very  important  decora- 
tions. They  have  an  air  about  them  as  who 
fhould  say,  "  We  are  of  very  long  descent. 
Our  lineage  dates  back  to  the  cradle  of  civili- 


zation.    Egypt  knew  us  in  her  palmy  days, 
and  so  did  Greece  and  Rome." 

"•Vax  Flowers. 

Though  three-fourths  of  the  wax  flowers 
made  are  but  clumsy  imitations  of  the  lovely 
blossoms  which  adorn  the  garden,  or  smile 
at  us  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  woods 
and  wayside  fields,  we  need  not  sneer  at  the 
artist  in  wax,  nor  laugh  at  her  handiwork. 
For  there  are  artists  in  wax  flowers  and  fruits 
who  are  so  successful  as  to  almost  cheat  the 
bees  and  the  birds. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  your  first  attempts 
are  unsuccessful.  Practice  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  things,  makes  perfect.  You  may  have 
to  label  your  productions  to  let  people  know 
what  they  are.  You  may  try  to  make  one 
flower,  and  come  so  near  making  another 
that  your  original  thought  will  be  entirely 
lost  If  you  cannot  rise  above  such  little 
failures  you  will  never  become  an  artist. 

One  advantage  you  have  is  that  your 
model  is  perfect.  You  are  not  required  to 
make  any  improvements  upon  nature  ;  you 
have  only  to  imitate,  and  your  lovely  pattern 
is  before  you. 

Practice  will  fit  you  for  reproducing  what 
nature  produced  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
exact  imitation  of  her  work  is  what  you  are 
to  aim  at.  Your  models  are  at  hand ;  spring 
and  summer  always  bring  them,  and  you 
have  only  to  go  to  the  garden  or  breezy  field 
to  obtain  your  copy. 

You  are  making  flowers  to  blossom,  leaves 
to  put  on  their  delicate  hues,  lilies  to  clothe 
themselves  in  purest  white,  fuchsias  to  bud 
and  bloom.  To  say  there  is  a  peculiar  fas' 
cination  in  this  art  is  only  to  express  what 
has  been  realized  by  nearly  all  who  have 
tried  it  And  when  you  have  succeeded  and 
your  productions  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  their  original  copies,  your  home  has  beaii* 
tiful  ornaments. 
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In  order  to  make  a  violet,  a  pond  lily,  or 


a  pansy,  well,  or  to  combine  a  dish  of  plums 
and  grapes  with  the  sun-kissed  peach  and 
the  yellow  pear,  you  must  study  your  origi- 
nal and  work  from  it.  Take  a  real  flower, 
or  a  real  plum  or  peach  as  your  model,  and 
imitate  it  as  closely  as  you  can.  If  at  first 
you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again,  and  keep 
on  trying  till  you  see  as  the  result  of  }'our 
efforts,  not  a  clumsy  wooden  affair,  but  some- 
thing that  is  worth  having  and  worth  giving 
away. 

Ybu  do  not  need  a  great  many  tools,  but 
those  you  have  should  be  of  the  best,  and 
should  be  kept  clean  and  neat,  and  by  them- 
selves. Nobody  should  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  take  good  care  of  her  brushes, 
paints,  and  wax. 

Wax  should  be  kept  in  a  box,  closely  cov- 
ered from  dust,  and  in  a  cool  place.  You 
require  a  brush  for  every  color  you  use, 
strictly  kept  for  that  one  tint.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  separate  brush  for  every  shade.  Your 
sable  pencils  may  be  ckansed  after  using  for 
one  color,  and  employed  in  another. 

Always  use  a  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  out 
your  petals,  and  take  as  }our  pattern  the 
flower  }ou  wish  to  copy. 

In  purchasing  it  is  economy  to  go  to  the 
most  trustworthy  dealers  and  buy  the  very 
best  wax.  You  will  need  white,  cream- 
tinted,  very  pale  green,  smilax,  tea-rose  leaf, 
pale  spring,  and  deep  spring-green  tints  for 
wax,  but  you  need  not  buy  all  these  at  once. 
It  is  necessary  to  purchase  at  first  only  a  \'ery 
few  materials.  In  paints,  both  in  powder 
and  cake,  the  wax-worker  should  have  car- 
mine, chrome-yellow,  burnt  sienna,  burnt 
umber,  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  crimson-lake, 
violet,  carmine,  rose-madder,  French  ultra- 
marine, flake-white,  and  Indian  yellow;  fif- 
teen timing-brushes,  and  four  sable  pencils ; 
6ome  modeling  pins,  No.  i  and  3,  wires  cov- 


ered with  silk  for  fine,  and  with  cotton  foi 
coarse  stems  ;  a  palette  and  a  palette  knife ; 
some  best  Bernmda  arrow-root ;  green  and 
white  down  for  leaves ;  two  sizes  of  wooden 
molds  for  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  a  cuttet 
for  heliotrope,  and  a  bar  of  India  ink.  This 
is  a  much  larger  outfit  than  the  novice  re- 
quires. If  you  succeed  with  your  work, 
you  will  probably  obtain  it  gradually. 

To  take  the  pattern  of  a  petal,  place  it  on 
white  paper,  and  bfush  it  over  with  a  tinting- 
brush.  The  form  of  the  petal  will  be  left 
white  on  the  paper,  and  may  be  cut  out  If 
you  like,  however,  )'OU  may  lav  )our  petal 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  cut  its  pattern  in 
that  way.  Always  cut  the  petals  with  the 
grain  of  the  wax.  The  fingers  are  excellent 
modeling  tools.  A  few  drops  of  glycerine 
used  on  the  hands  an  hour  or  two  before 
working  makes  them  soft  and  pliant.  Do 
not  work  with  brittle  wax.  To  remove  its 
brittleness,  set  it  awhile  in  a  warm  room,  if 
it  has  been  in  the  cold. 

To  take  a  mold  for  flower  or  fruit,  mix 
some  very  fine  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  bowl 
with  water,  to  the  thickness  of  cream.  Pour 
it  lightly  over  leaf,  or  fruit,  or  bud,  which  it 
is  well  to  place  for  the  purpose  on  a  glass 
slab.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  plaster  will  be 
hardened  sufficiently  to  lift  it  from  the  slab. 
Pare  awa\'  with  a  penknife  any  plaster  that 
may  ha\e  run  over.  Let  the  mold  stay  in 
the  sun,  having  removed  the  leaf  or  bud, 
until  it  has  hardened.  In  twenty-four  hours 
it  will  be  ready  for  a  coat  of  varnish,  which 
must  be  very  thin  indeed. 

''  To  take  the  mold  of  such  a  flower  as  a 
fuchsia  or  an  unopened  bud  ;  oil  it,  pour  youi 
thick  plaster  into  a  paper  form,  and  allow 
the  bud  to  sink  on  its  side  in  the  plaster. 
Let  it  sink  only  to  the  centre  line,  leaving 
one-half  exposed."  This  direction  is  given 
by  a  teacher  of  expe-ieuce      "  Lift  the  mold 
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out  of  rhe  plaster  before  it  is  set  too  hard, 
scrape  the  rim  smooth,  and  with  the  point  of 
a  penknife  make  two  little  cavities,  one  at 
the  stem  end,  the  other  at  the  point  where 
the  four  sepals  of  the  calyx  fold,  and  care- 
fully brush  away  any  little  particles  of  plas- 
ter ;  place  this  half  of  the  mold  back  in  the 
paper  form,  and  paint  the  rim,  the  hollow, 
and  the  little  cavities  with  sweet  oil  ;  place 
the  bud  again  in  the  cast,  and  pour  enough 
plaster  over  the  exposed  part  to  fill  the  paper 
form." 

In  order  to  take  a  wax  mold  from  this, 
dip  it  into  cold  water,  and  pour  melted  wax 
into  one  half;  fit  the  other  half  to  it,  turn 
it  upside  down,  slowly,  and  hold  in  your 
hand  till  it  has  hardened.  On  removing  the 
mold  you  will  have  the  perfect  bud.  If  you 
were  able  before  the  plaster  became  too  firm, 
to  bore  a  little  hole  in  the  mold  at  the  stem 
end,  you  can  slip  the  wire  stem  through  be- 
fore the  wax  hardens. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  make  molds 
for  fruit,  using  your  judgment  according  to 
shape  and  size. 

A  panel  covered  with  black  velvet,  on 
which  is  fastened  a  dainty  tea-rose  and  bud 
with  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  this  set  upon  a 
silvered  or  gilted  easel  is  an  ornament  on  any 
table.  A  cross  of  white  pine,  covered  with 
wax  roughly  coated  to  resemble  coral,  the 
whole  wreathed  with  a  passion  vine  and 
flower,  is  a  beautiful  symbol  at  Easter  ;  or  a 
cross  of  dark  wood  garlanded  with  leaves  is 
very  lovely.  Exquisite  bouquets  of  apple- 
blossoms,  lilacs,  and  crocuses  may  be  set  in 
slender  vases.  Pond  lilies  look  best  mounted 
on  dark  green  velvet,  and  covered  with  a 
glass  case. 

Wax-flowers  and  fruit  are  very  salable  at 
feirs  and  bazaars,  and  the  lady  who  knows 
how  to  make  them  well,  is  always  sure  of 
presenting  her  favorite  table  with  something 


which  will  make  a  fine  display,  and  bring  in 
a  good  profit  when  disposed  of. 

Phantom  Leaves. 

Phantom  or  skeleton  leaves  are  the  ghosts 
of  leaves  that  wave  on  the  trees  in  summer. 
They  are  troublesome  to  prepare,  but  are 
very  pretty  when  finished.  Gather  the  leaves 
when  they  are  perfect,  and  then  lay  them  in 
a  large  jar,  filled  with  water.  Leave  them 
there  until  they  decay,  and  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  leaves  is  easily  detached  from  the  frame- 
work, or  what  we  may  call  the  bones.  The 
ethereal,  thread-like  form  of  this  delicate 
veined  work  is  very  beautiful.  Having 
loosened  the  green  part,  bleach  the  remain- 
der by  infusion  in  a  strong  solution  of  soda. 
When  quite  white,  make  bouquets  or  wreaths 
of  different  leaves  in  combination,  and  ar- 
range them  on  a  dark  back-ground,  or  set 
under  glass. 

A  few  Words  about  Gathering*  Ferns. 

Many  a  happy  hour  is  passed  by  the  dear 
folks  at  home  in  gathering  and  pressing  ferns 
and  autumn  leaves,  with  which  to  brighten 
the  house  when  winter  winds  are  wild. 

Never  have  too  many  of  these  in  one 
apartment,  for  ornament  should  always  be 
subordinate,  and  never  ought  to  appear  over- 
loaded or  too  profuse.  A  parlor  ought  not 
to  be  smothered  with  either  growing  vines 
or  plants,  nor  should  ferns  and  branches  be 
so  multiplied  as  to  give  a  spotty  effect  to 
walls. 

All  the  young  people  may  help  in  decora- 
ting the  home  with  leaves,  the  girls  pressing 
and  preparing  them,  dipping  the  brilliant 
maple  and  the  somber  oak  foliage  into  thin- 
nest wax,  or  varnishing  it,  or  perhaps  merely 
pressing  it  with  a  half-warm  flat-iron,  and 
the  boys  climbing  the  step-ladder,  and  placing 
the  bright  bunches  and  vivid  festoons  where 
their  sisters  direct. 
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The  fern-gatherer  should  go  to  the  woods 
with  a  long  basket,  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
which  are  lined  with  fresh  leaves.  Lay  the 
ferns  in  this,  and  as  they  wilt  very  quickly, 
cover  them  with  leaves. 

Press  them  immediately  on  arriving  home, 
between  old  newspapers,  or,  if  you  have  it 
handy,  large  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  Large 
old  books  will  answer  if  }-ou  have  them. 
Place  a  layer  of  ferns,  face  down ;  co\er 
with  several  thicknesses  of  paper,  on  which 
lay  a  thin,  smooth  piece  of  board.  Cover 
this  with  a  weight  evenly.  Three  or  four 
weeks  will  press  them  perfectly. 

Ferns  and  autumn  leaves  make  a  pretty 
picture  framed  against  a  black  ground.  They 
are  a  substitute  for  a  bouquet  in  winter,  when 
no  plants  are  in  bloom. 

Baskets  and  Wall-Pockets. 

Loosely  plaited  straw  baskets,  lined  with 
satin,  silk,  soft  worsted,  or  even  silesia, 
tied  with  an  immense  bow,  and  ornamented 
with  artificial  flowers,  or  pressed  ferns,  a 
bunch  of  wheat,  oats,  grass,  or  corn-ears, 
make  charming  wall  pockets.  These  pock- 
ets are  not  only  pretty  in  relieving  the  mo- 
notony of  a  wall,  but  they  are  very  useful, 
enabling  the  neat  housekeeper  to  put  aside 
the  baker's  dozen  of  odds  and  ends  that  ac- 
cumulate in  spite  of  her,  and  assisting  her 
to  live  up  to  that  golden  maxim,  "  A  place 
for  ever^'thing,  and  everything  in  its  place." 

Lace. 

Macrame  lace  is  made  of  cord  and  is  too 
intricate  to  be  learned  without  personal  in- 
struction. It  is  by  no  means  difficult 
when  one  has  the  knack  of  it,  and  is  utilized 
for  the  making  of  pretty  bags  for  shopping, 
and  of  draper}-,  to  finish  off  brackets,  or 
lambrequins,  and  add  variety  to  table-covers. 
Finer  laces,  made  of  thread,  and  a  pretty 
lace-like  trimming    of  which    feather-edge 


braid  is  the  foundation,  are  strong,  lasting 
almost  forever,  and  are  very  useful  where 
one  has  many  garments  to  adorn,  but  they 
are,  one  and  all,  exceedingly  trying  to  the 

eyesight. 

White  Embroidery. 

Except  for  the  marking  of  initials  on 
handkerchiefs  or  table  linen,  no  lady  ought 
to  practice  white  embroidery  in  these  days 
of  cheap  Hamburg  edging.  Machinery  ex- 
ecutes such  work  with  a  precision  and  ele- 
gance to  which  few  hands  can  attain,  and 
life  is  too  short  to  be  spent  in  the  slow  set- 
ting of  white  wreaths  and  eyelets  and  but- 
ton-holes and  hem-stitching,  when  daintily 
perfect  work  of  the  same  kind  can  be  bought! 
for  a  song. 

Trifles. 

Among  pretty  articles  to  give  one's  brothn- 
er  or  gentleman  friend,  a  shaving  case  may 
be  mentioned.  Take  a  small  Japanese  paper 
fan,  cover  it  with  silk  or  silesia,  cut  a  piece 
of  pasteboard  the  size  of  the  fan,  and  cover  it; 
with  silk  or  satin.  Trim  the  edge  with 
plaited  ribbon,  paint  a  spray  of  flowers  on  it, 
or  paste  a  graceful  picture.  Fasten  paperi 
leaves  nicely  pinked  to  the  fan  part,  andi 
then  join  the  two  sides  together  finishing^ 
with  a  bow,  and  a  loop  to  hang  it  by. 

An  embroidered  hat  band,  or  band  to  holdl 
a  dinner  napkin  are  pretty  gifts  for  a  gentle- 
man. 

A  foot-rest,  worked  on  canvas  in  the  old 
fashioned  cross-stitch,  filled  in,  and  made  upi 
by  an  upholsterer  over  a  box  to  containi 
blacking  brushes  and  shoe  polish  is  sure  toj 
be  acceptable  to  papa. 

Pretty  little  work-baskets  may  be  made  of  I 
the  paper  boxes  in  which  one  carries  home 
ice-cream  from  the  confectioners.  Scrap- 
pictures  are  easily  procured  to  ornament  I 
them.  They  may  be  cozily  lined,  and  fin-  ■ 
ished  with  a  bow. 
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Exquisite  little  hair-receivers  are  made  of 
Japanese  umbrellas,  bought  for  three  cents, 
inverted  and  hung  by  a  loop  of  ribbon. 

These  and  many  other  little  things  are  the 
merest  trifles,  but  mother  and  the  girls  have 
^ood  times  together  while  they  are  tossing 
them  off;  the  foam  of  merry  hours,  when 
»-ood-natured  talk,  gossip  without  a  spice  of 
malice,  and  lively  jests  make  home  the 
blithest  place  in  the  world. 

China  Paintiug-. 

This  is  very  captivating.  Procure  your 
:olors  in  tubes,  and  you  will  acquire  a  great- 
er variety  than  you  would  for  either  oil  or 
ivater-color  painting.  Though  it  is  permit- 
:ed  to  use  water-color  brushes,  it  is  advisable 
;o  have  a  different  set,  and,  if  you  try  both, 
keep  your  tools  separate.  The  colors  most  in 
ase  are  black,  white,  gray,  five  shades  of  red, 
:wo  of  brown,  three  of  green,  four  of  yellow, 
md  two  of  purple.  These  may  be  obtained 
It  any  art-store.  The  tube  colors  are  diluted 
;vith  turpentine.  You  will  require  a  porcc- 
ain  palette,  a  glass  slab  eight  inches  square, 
jeveral  camel's  hair  brushes  of  different 
sizes,  several  blenders,  a  quart  bottle  cf 
spirits  of  turpentine,  a  quart  bottle  of  98  per 
:ent.  alcohol,  a  small  bottle  of  oil  of  tur- 
aentine,  one  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  one  of 
3alsam  of  copaiva.  A  steel  palette  knife, 
md  one  of  horn  or  ivory  ;  a  rest  for  the  hand 
ivhile  painting,  made  of  a  strip  of  wood 
ibout  an  inch  long  and  twelve  inches  wide, 
supported  at  each  end  by  a  foot,  an  inch  and 
1  half  in  height;  a  small  glass  muller;  and 
1  fine  needle  set  in  a  handle  for  removing 
:iny  particles  of  dust. 

Such  an  outfit  will  cost  from  ten  to  twelve 
Hollars. 

A  plate,  a  flat  plaque,  or  a  tile  is  best  to 
Degin  with.  Let  your  first  design  be  very 
limple.  You  will  learn  by  degrees  how 
;o  use  the  colors  which  will  best  stand  the 


firing,  which  is  the  crucial  test  There  are 
places  in  the  cities  to  which  cups  and  sau- 
cers, vases,  plates,  and  all  china  articles  may 
be  sent  to  be  fired,  few  people  having  the 
facilities  for  doing  this  in  their  homes. 

Painting  can  be  applied  to  china,  to  velvet, 
to  satin,  to  cloth,  and  to  almost  every  fabric. 
and  material  in  use  among  civilized  peoples 

By  study,careful  watching  of  processes,  at- 
tention to  details,  and  obedience  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  best  manuals,  one  may  learn 
to  paint  creditably  without  a  master.  But 
all  arts  are  rendered  less  difficult  by  a  pains- 
taking teacher,  and  therefore  it  is  veil,  if  one 
can,  to  join  a  class. 

A  circle  of  young  people  at  hoir\e,  and  3 
few  friends  with  them,  might  club  togethei 
and  engage  the  services  of  a  good  teacher, 
who  would  come  to  them  twice  a  week. 
They  would  find  that  their  rapid  progress 
would  well  repay  them  for  the  time  given 
and  money  spent. 

The  Care  of  Pets. 

A  very  engrossing  home  occupation  is 
found  in  the  care  of  pets.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  pets  take  more  of  the  family  ?tten- 
tion  than  outside  friends  approve.  Over- 
indulged pets  behave  a  good  deal  like  spoiled 
children.  When  the  parrot  has  his  napkin 
on  the  dinner  table,  and  poising  there,  utterly 
refuses  to  eat  anything  but  a  dainty  moi-sel 
on  a  guest's  plate,  when  puss  occupies  the 
easiest  chair  and  Ponto  the  sofa,  the  pets  are 
too  daintily  lodged  and  too  much  considered. 

But  every  boy  should  ha\'e  some  deal 
dumb  animals  to  love  and  care  for,  pigeons, 
rabbits,  a  feathered  owl  with  his  wise  phiz, 
a  frolicsome  monkey,  a  darling  chipmunk,  a 
chattering  parrot,  a  faithful  dog,  a  pon\-,  a 
gentle  Alderney  cow — how  long  is  the  list  ol 
our  four-footed  and  two-footed  friends  in  fur 
or  featliers,  who  serve  us,  amuse  us,  bear  with 
us,  love  us,  mind  us,  and  no  doubt  wonder 
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at  our  queer  vagaries  and  odd  dispositions. 

Pets  should  be  regularly  tended,  kept 
clean  and  comfortable,  given  pleasant  and 
roomy  houses  of  their  own,  fed  plenti.ullv, 
and,  by  gentle  means,  taught  to  obey  their 
masters  and  mistresses.  Well-cared  for,  they 
will  reward  by  the  pleasure  they  give,  and 
sometimes  they  will  manifest  a  kind  and  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  which  might  shame 
some  stupid  bipeds  who  belong  to  our  human 
race. 

Pliotogrraphy. 

To  have  one's  picture  taken  used  to  be 
talked  of  as  a  family  event,  in  the  early 
days  before  we  had  found  out  what  a  swift 
and  obliging  miniature  painter  was  our 
friend,  the  sun.  In  these  da}S  photography 
is  put  to  medical  and  scientific  uses,  and 
helps  nearly  all  the  other  arts. 

An  amateur  photographer's  outfit  is  not 
very  expensive,  and  a  young  man  possessed 
of  any  skill  in  carpentering,  can  easily 
build  himself  a  little  cabin  outdoors,  where 
he  can  keep  his  apparatus  and  chemicals,  and 
obtain  great  popularity  among  the  girls  by 
taking  their  charming  faces  on  tin-types, 
if  not  on  paper. 

Collections. 

A  geological  or  mineralogical  cabinet,  or  a 
fine  collection  of  moths  and  butterflies,  is  a 
never  ending  source  of  pleasure  and  profit 
to  the  young  student  of  natural  history.  No 
matron,  however  neat,  should  object  if  her 
sons,  bent  on  botany  and  geology,  bring 
weeds  and  stones  into  the  house  for  classlf. 
cation.  A  boy  must  have  elbow-room.  He 
will  be  the  better  man,  the  larger  every  way, 
and  very  likely  the  more  affectionate  son, 
brother,  and,  after  a  time,  husband,  if  he  is 
allowed  to  feel  that  his  tastes  are  of  some  ac- 
count, and  that  he  may  have  sufficient  space 
in  the  house  to  indulge  them. 

A    hobby  sometimes   grows   tiresome    to 


others,  if  ridden  too  constantly.  But  il 
Emily  has  her  painting,  Louisa  hei  music, 
Alice  her  books,  Nanette  her  pretty  dre&ses^ 
and  Lucille  her  housekeeping,  why  shall  not 
Ned  go  poking  among  the  rocks  with  his 
bag  and  little  mallet,  always  making  won- 
derful discoveries,  and  Rex  prepare  lures  for 
the  moths,  and  sally  out  with  box  and  net 
for  beetles  and  butterflies,  and  Tom  take 
photographs,  and  Hugh  collect  stamps  and 
postmarks.  In  the  ideal  home  there  is  lib- 
erty to  indulge  the  individual,  so  that  each 
person  may  be  developed  symmetrically,  and 
the  happiness  of  all  be  insured. 

Chisel  and  Plane. 

Change  of  work  is  often  the  best  way  of 
resting.  A  young  man,  occupied  in  a  store 
or  the  counting-room,  and  using  one  set  of 
faculties  exclusively,  has  a  great  advantage 
over  his  companion  who  doesn't  know  what 
to  do  with  himself  out  of  business  hours,  if 
he  has  a  turn  for  carpentering. 

Such  a  youth  can  do  wonders,  if  the  ladies 
help  him,  with  old  furniture.  There  is  a 
discarded  sofa  in  the  attic;  it  began  life  in 
the  drawing-room,  in  great  pride  and  honor ; 
went  from  there  to  the  dining-room,  in  the 
course  of  time  was  taken  to  the  privacy  of  a 
bedroom,  and  at  last,  being  scorned  as  a 
miracle  of  ugliness,  was  packed  off  to  the 
obscurity  of  old  lumber.  But  Arthur  and 
Susie,  with  new  springs  and  stuffing,  gay 
covering,  varnish,  and  brass-headed  nails, 
renew  the  despised  article,  and  it  is  restored 
<"o  its  former  glory,  and  becomes  the  family 
boast 

Bookcases,  only  tolerable  where  people  use 
and  love  their  books,  may  be  made  by  tlie 
handy  young  man,  who  thinks  nothing  of- 
undertaking  a  set  of  portable  shelves,  their 
edges  finished  with  a  band  of  bright  morocco, 
deep  enough  to  shield  the  precious  volumes 
from  dust. 
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It  takes  a  great  deal  of  tinkering  to  keep 
house,  grounds,  fences,  and  gates  in  that 
state  of  perfect  repair  which  indicates  the 
highest  thrift.  If  Charlie  has  tools  and  knows 
how  to  use  them,  then,  when  a  shutter  is  awry, 
or  a  sash-cord  breaks,  or  a  door  cjeaks,  or  a 
^ate  hangs  badly,  he  attends  to  it  at  once, 
and  the  neighbors  admire  the  manner  in 
vvhich  the  folks  at  Charlie's  keep  things  up. 
Fret-Sawing,  Wood-Carving. 

Wood-carving  and  fret-sawing  is  often  left 
as  a  home  occupation  for  the  boys,  but  it  is 
not  exclusively  theirs.  Panels,  easels,  brack- 
ets, boxes,  frames,  and  the  various  pretty 
carved  articles  for  the  table  in  which  the 
ladies  delight,  may  be  made  by  both  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

The  amateur  wood-carver  must  be  provi- 
ded with  a  strong  deal  table,  which  should 
stand  in  a  good  light.  He  must  have  three 
chisels  of  different  sizes,  one  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide,  the  others  a  quarter  and  a  half 
inch  wide.  These  should  be  ground  rather 
slantingly.  An  oil-stone  to  set  the  edges,  a 
number  of  gouges,  which  are  chisels  of  a 
different  pattern,  a  supply  of  wood — a  bit  of 
smooth  pine  or  an  old  cigar-box  will  do — 
are  all  that  are  indispensable  at  first. 

Try  some  simple  leaf,  with  very  few  inden- 
tations at  first.  Draw  it  on  paper,  the  back 
of  which  is  rubbed  with  red  chalk  ;  pin  this 
on  the  board,  and  press  over  it  a  bodkin  or 
crochet-needle,  and  when  lifted  the  outline 
will  be  found  on  the  wood.  Next  stab  out  your 
outline,  either  with  a  chisel  or  with  a  little 
wheel,  a  notched  instrument  which  is  very 
easy  to  manage. 

In  cutting  away  the  wood,  the  chisel  should 
be  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  wrist  of  the  left 
hand  being  held  finuly  on  the  panel,  and  the 
tool  guided  by  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand. 
Begin  to  cut  out  the  wood  at  some  distance 
from  the  outline,  shaving  gradually  to  it. 
i.i 


Do  everything  very  neatly,  and  without 
haste.  Leave  no  litter  about  when  you  are 
done.  Be  sure  to  cut  thoroughly,  not  dig- 
ging or  tearing  away  the  wood. 

The  fret-saw  consists  of  a  frame  with  a  cross- 
bar and  two  side  pieces.  There  are  hand 
saws,  and  there  are  foot-power  saws  worked 
by  treadles.  The  pattern  must  alwa)S  be 
outlined  first,  and  the  operator  must  not 
hurry.  The  cost  of  a  good  fret-saw  is  from 
$1  to  $5,  according  to  size.  Full  direc- 
tions accompany  the  machines. 

A  lad  who  is  ambitious  may  make  a  good 
deal  of  pocket-money  by  selling  the  pretty 
articles  he  turns  out  from  his  fret-saw. 
Wood-carving  is  much  used  in  house-build- 
ing, and  railings,  shelves,  and  cornices  may 
be  made  for  the  new  home,  if  the  family  are 
to  have  one,  by  the  cunning  hands  of  the 
sons  and  daughters. 

Amateur  Printing. 

There  is  still  another  fascinating  pastime 
for  young  gentlemen,  and  one  wliich  effec- 
tually keeps  them  removed  from  oTitside 
temptation,  and  that  is  the  printing-press. 
ISIany  a  little  fellow's  highest  ambition  is 
gratified  when  he  is  able  to  print  visiting 
cards  for  his  Iriends  among  the  ladies,  and 
circulars  for  his  business  acquaintances.  The 
number  of  amateur  newspapers  edited,  com- 
posed, set  up,  and  passed  through  the  press 
by  boys  on  their  small  presses  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  iniinitiated  suppose. 

"Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting."  Change 
and  vicissitiide  come  to  us  all.  The  fledg- 
lings find  their  wings  and  fly  from  the  home 
nest.  While  they  are  still  there,  it  is  good 
economy  to  make  the  nest  so  cozy,  and  to  so 
fill  the  air  with  song  and  sweetness,  that 
every  memor\' of  the  dear  place  in  all  coming 
days  shall  vibrate  to  the  air  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home." 
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Our  grandmothers  did  not  think  their 
k  ouse  furnishing  complete  without  screens. 
I'hese  are  useful  for  breaking  off  the  heat 
where  there  is  an  open  grate,  and  for  plac- 
^ig  near  a  door  often  opened,,  to  prevent  a 
draft  Screens  are  again  coming  into  fashion. 
Feather  Screens. 

To  make  a  screen,  begin  as  follows :  Mould 
a  piece  of  wire  into  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and 
cover  this,  by  means  of  a  needle  and  thread, 
with  dark  colored  gauze  or  tarlatane.  Round 
the  edge  of  this  frame  fasten  a  row  of  pea- 
cocks' feathers  with  gum.  A  very  little  gum 
put  under  the  quills,  and  left  to  dry  with  a 
weight  on  them,  will  make  them  easily 
adhere.  Place  a  second  row  of  feathers,  so 
that  the  eyes  of  them  come  just  between 
those  of  the  first  row.  Next  make  another 
frame  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  only  let 
the  edge  of  it  only  extend  as  far  as  the  quills 
of  the  second  row  of  feathers.  Border  this 
with  the  side  fringe  feathers  of  the  peacock's 
tail,  and  then  dispose  of  some  red  ones  at  the 
top,  or  any  kind  fancy  may  dictate  or  you 
possess,  finishing  off  with  a  bunch  of  gray 
fluff  feathers,  or  a  knot  of  crimson  ribbon 
and  a  gilt  handle.  For  the  back,  cut  a  piece 
of  card-board  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the 
foundation  of  the  screen,  cover  it  with  crim- 
son silk,  and  gum  on  behind.     Another  even 


prettier  screen  is  made  as  follows,  both  sides 
alike: 

Prepare  a  frame — circular  in  shape — as 
before,  edge  it  thickly  all  around,  by  means 
of  a  needle  and  thread,  with  the  fringe  feath 
ers  of  the  peacock's  tail.  Then  put  altem 
ately  in  the  six  spaces,  between  the  points  of 
the  star,  rows  of  the  small  brown,  gold  and 
green  feathers  from  the  neck  and  back  of 
the  bird.  Cut  out  a  star  in  card-board,  edge 
it  on  each  side  with  a  small  red  feather,  and 
cover  the  whole  of  the  rest — by  means  of 
gum — one  close  over  the  other,  with  the 
bright  blue  feathers  from  the  peacock's  breast 
Cut  out  a  small  circle  in  card-board,  which 
edge  with  a  row  of  canary  bird  or  any  dyed 
yellow  feathers,  letting  the  centre  be  scarlet 
On  this  a  gold  monogram  in  repousse  work 
may  be  placed.  A  gilt  handle  and  knot  of 
ribbon  completes  so  elegant  a  fan  that  one 
made  for  a  wedding  present  was  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  Brazilian  work. 

Mats  made  of  cloth  or  straw  are  very  pretty 
with  a  border  of  feathers.  These  may  also 
be  utilized  for  trimmings  of  hats,  muflfe,  or 
jackets,  particularly  pheasants'  and  pea-fowls'. 
Trimmings  are  made  by  sewing  the  feathers 
on  in  rows  of  three  and  two,  or  three  and 
four,  one  over  the  other,  on  a  narro'v'  ribbon 
of  the  same  color. 
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T  MERRY  CHRISTMAS-TIME,  or 
on  a  wet  day  in  the  country,  or 
in  the  city  too,  for  that  matter,  or 
on  a  winter's  evening,  when  the  lamps  are 
lighted,  young  folks  are  often  at  a  loss,  and 
their  elders  too,  sometimes,  to  know  how  to 
amuse  themselves.  Some  people  will  say, 
There  are  books,  let  them  read.  We  would 
whisper  in  their  ears  an  adage  as  old  as  the 
hills,  but  none  the  less  true  or  pithy  ;  it  is 
this  :  "  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy."  And  again,  let  us  remember  that 
we  also  were  once  young,  and  laughed 
as  heartily  over  "Blind  Man's  Buff"  as  the 
youngest  of  our  acquaintance. 

All  the  apparatus  required  in  "  Home 
Pastimes  "  is  good  temper,  good  spirits,  and 
gentleness,  so  that  at  any  moment  amuse- 
ment for  an  evening  can  be  obtained  by 
anybody  who  wills  it. 

We  do  not  wish  to  read  our  young  friends 
a  homily  upon  politeness,  but  we  would  im- 
press upon  them  that  good  temper  is  indis- 
pensable in  games  of  any  kind.  We  have 
known  the  pleasure  of  a  whole  party  marred 
simply  by  the  unreasonableness  and  ill-humor 
of  one  of  the  players,  who,  because  he  could 
not  guess  the  answer  of  some  game,  declared 
that  we  had  cheated  him,  and  refused  to  play 
any  longer,  thus  casting  a  gloom  upon  all 
W'ho  were  playing. 

Roughness,  too,  we  would  particularly 
caution  our  boy  friends  to  avoid.  Very  often, 
when  carried  away  by  the  buoyancy  of  their 
spiiits,  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  young 
leuii'-s  are  present,  and  participating  in  the 


pleasures  of  the  game.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  an  exhibition  of  strength;  if  you  are 
caught,  submit  to  it ;  if  you  are  forfeited,  pay 
the  fine  without  a  murmur,  or  with  a  pleas- 
ant remark. 

Very  often  your  little  brothers  or  sisters 
will  spoil  a  game  by  revealing  who  it  is  that 
is  caught,  or  telling  the  answer  to  "Twenty 
Questions,"  before  the  person  whose  turn  it 
is  to  guess  it,  has  given  it  up.  Do  not 
be  angry  with  them,  but  take  another 
question,  and  begin  again,  for  in  all  proba- 
bility letting  the  secret  out  was  merely  child- 
ish importance,  in  knowing  the  answer  as 
well  as  his  elder  brothers  and  sisters.  Ex- 
plain to  him  that  he  must  not  do  so  for  the 
future,  as  he  spoils  the  game  ;  and,  take  our 
word  for  it,  he  will  try  to  avoid  doing  so 
again. 

We  have  heard  many  people  say,  "  Oh,  he's 
too  young,  he  can't  play."  We  say,  not  so  ; 
no  child  is  too  young  to  join  in  healthy  and 
innocent  pastime.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
give  a  child  a  prominent  part  to  perform,  oi 
to  let  him  perform  any  part  at  all ;  but  you 
can  lead  him  to  believe  that  his  presence  is 
in  every  way  as  desirable  as  that  of  the  old- 
est person  present. 

Many  of  these  games  are  quite  new,  and 
have  never  appeared  in  print  before.  With 
these  remarks  we  leave  our  readers  to  enjoy 
themselves  over  Home  Pastimes. 

The  Game  of  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  aud  Water. 

In  this  game  the  party  sit  in  a  circle ;  one 
throws  a  handkerchief  at  another,  and  calls 
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out  Airf  The  person  whom  the  handkerchief 
hits  must  call  Eagle,  Vulture,  Lark,  Sea- 
Mew,  Partridge,  Woodcock,  Snipe,  or  some 
other  bird  belonging  to  the  air,  before  the 
caller  can  count  ten,  which  he  does  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  a?  ^^-<^  \s  possible.  If  a  creature 
who  does  not  live  in  the  air  is  named,  or  if 
the  person  fails  to  speak  quick  enough,  a  for- 
feit must  be  paid.  The  person  who  catches 
the  handkerchief  throws  it  to  another,  in 
turn,  and  calls  out  Earth!  The  person  who 
is  hit  must  call  out  Elephant,  Horse,  Dog, 
Cat,  Mouse,  Guinea  Pig,  Ox,  or  any  other 
creature  which  lives  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
same  space  of  time  as  allowed  before.  Then 
throw  the  handkerchief  to  another,  and  call 
out  Water!  The  one  who  catches  the  hand- 
kerchief observes  the  same  rules  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  liable  to  the  same  forfeits,  un- 
less they  call  out  immediately,  Trout,  Mack- 
erel, Herring,  Cod,  or  the  name  of  some  fish 
that  lives  in  the  water.  Any  one  who  mentions 
a  bird,  beast,  or  fish  twice  is  likewise  liable 
to  a  forfeit.  If  any  player  calls  Fire!  every 
one  must  keep  silence,  because  no  creature 
lives  in  that  element. 

The  Game  of  the  Huntsman. 

This  game  is  one  of  the  liveliest  winter 
evening's  pastimes  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons 
above  four.  One  of  the  players  is  styled  the 
"  Huntsman,"  and  the  others  must  be  called 
after  the  different  parts  of  the  dress  or  ac- 
coutrements of  a  sportsman  :  thus,  one  is  the 
coat,  another  the  hat,  whilst  the  shot,  shot- 
belt,  powder,  powder-flask,  dog,  and  gun, 
and  every  other  appurtenance  belonging  to 
a  huntsman,  has  its  representative.  As  many 
chairs  as  there  are  players,  excluding  the 
huntsman,  should  next  be  ranged  into  two 
rows,  back  to  back,  and  all  the  players  must 
then  seat  themselves ;  and  being  thus  pre- 
pared, the  huntsman  walks  round  the  sitters, 


and  calls  out  the  assumed  name  of  one  of 
them;  for  instance,  "Gun!"  when  that 
player  immediately  gets  up,  and  takes  hold 
of  the  coat  skirts  of  the  huntsman,  who  con- 
tinues his  walk,  and  calls  out  the  others  one 
by  one.  Each  must  take  hold  of  the  skirts 
of  the  player  before  him,  and  when  they  are 
all  summoned,  the  huntsman  sets  off  running 
round  the  chairs  as  fast  as  he  can,  the  other 
players  holding  on  and  running  after  him. 
When  he  has  run  round  two  or  three  times, 
he  shouts  out  "  Bang  !  "  and  immediately  sits 
down  on  one  of  the  chairs,  leaving  his  fol- 
lowers to  scramble  to  the  other  seats  as  they 
best  can.  Of  course  one  must  be  left  stand- 
ing, there  being  one  chair  less  than  the 
number  of  players,  and  the  player  so  left 
must  pay  a  forfeit.  The  huntsman  is  not 
clianged  throughout  the  game  unless  he  gets 
tired  of  his  post 

The  Acrostic  Sale. 

This  is  an  excellent  game  for  young  per- 
sons, stimulating  their  inventive  talents,  and 
is  a  good  exercise  in  spelling.  The  person 
who  opens  the  game  announces  that  he  has 
just  returned  from  the  city,  where  he  pur- 
chased an  article,  which  he  names,  the  name 
containing  just  as  many  letters  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  company  assembled  to  play  the 
game.  He  further  states,  that  he  is  willing 
to  barter  the  article  for  as  many  other  articles 
as  the  company,  excluding  himself,  number  ; 
but  the  initial  letter  of  each  article  offered 
must  be  in  regular  succession  the  letters 
composing  the  article  bartered.  Furnished 
with  a  pencil  and  paper,  the  seller 
notes  down  the  offers  of  the  buyers,  and 
when  correctly  completed,  he  reads  them 
aloud  ;  and,  in  an  affected,  pompous  manner, 
though  quite  impromptu^  declares  what  he 
intends  to  do  with  the  articles  thus  acquired. 
For  example,  in  a  company  composed  oi 
eleven  persons,  the  seller  says  : — 
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"I  have  just  returned  from  the  city,  where 
I  purchased  a  pianoforte,  but  I  wish  to  bar- 
ter it — speaking  to  the  first  person — what 
will  you  give  for  the  first  letter,  P?"  The 
first  person  and  the  other  nine,  make  conse- 
cutively their  offers,  and  the  seller  carefully 
records  them,  after  which  he  says  : — 
"  You  propose  to  barter  for  my 

P  a  Pen.  F  a  Fan. 

I    an  Inkbottle.  O  an  Oar. 

A  an  Anchor.  R  a  Ruby. 

N  a  Newspaper.  T  a  Teacup. 

O  an  Orchard.  E  an  Evergreen. 

"  I  accept  the  offer,  and  this  is  the  way  I 
intend  to  use  articles  so  acquired. 

"  The  Ruby  I  will  have  mounted  in  a  ring, 
and  will  ever  treasure  it  in  remembrance  of 
the  donor.  The  Fart  I  will  present  to  a  cer- 
tain lady,  who,  at  present,  shall  be  nameless. 
Then  I  will  ride  into  the  country,  where, 
sitting  in  my  Orchard^  I  will  read  my  News- 
paper^ and  with  my  Pen  and  Inkbottle^  write 
letters  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  from  whose 
agreeable  society  I  shall  then  be  absent 
When  tired  of  writing,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
river,  where,  with  my  Oar^  I  will  row  on  the 
water  till  evening,  then  Anchor  the  boat  ; 
and,  after  taking  tea  from  my  Teacups  will 
go  into  the  garden,  and  superintend  the 
planting  my  Ever  greeny 

This  relation  being  terminated,  the  ten 
other  players  become  the  sellers  of  various 
articles  in  the  same  manner.  Forfeits  are 
levied  when  articles  are  offered  for  sale  con- 
taining more  or  less  letters  than  the  number 
of  purchasers,  or  for  any  error  in  the  spelling 
of  the  articles  offered  in  exchange. 
The  Trades. — A  Game  of  Pantomime. 

Each  one  of  the  company  chooses  a  trade, 
which  he  exercises  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  shoemaker  mends  shoes. 
The  washerwoman  washes  clothes. 
The  painter  paints  a  portrait. 
The  cook  kneads  the  bread. 


The  locksmith  hammers  upon  an  anvil. 

The  spinner  turns  her  wheel,  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

One  of  the  players  acts  as  king  or  queen, 
and  commences  the  game  by  working  at  his 
own  trade.  In  the  meanwhile  all  the  others 
must  make  the  movements  appropriate 
to  theirs.  If  the  king  suddenly  changes  his 
trade,  and  takes  up  that  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany, all  the  rest  must  remain  inactive  except 
the  player  whom  the  king  is  imitating,  and 
he  must  at  once  take  up  the  king's  trade, 
until  the  latter  is  pleased  to  adopt  another ; 
then  that  player  in  his  turn  takes  the  king's 
trade,  and  all  the  rest  remain  idle  until  the 
king  returns  to  his  original  trade,  which  is 
the  signal  for  all  present  to  recommence 
their  own. 

If  any  one  of  the  company  makes  a  mistake 
he  pays  a  forfeit 

The  Fickle  Musician. 

This  game  is  but  a  variation  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  is  thought  to  be  more  enter- 
taining. 

All  the  company  form  a  circle  in  the 
apartment.  The  person  who  leads  the  game 
takes  his  place  in  that  part  of  the  circle 
where  he  is  most  easily  visible  to  all.  WTien 
the  other  players  have  each  chosen  their  trades, 
they  must  perform  the  gestures  suited  to 
them  to  the  best  of  their  ability — for  exam- 
ple, the  writer  by  writing  and  folding  a 
letter,  the  painter  by  sketching  upon  the 
wall,  and  so  on. 

Then  he  who  leads  the  game  moves  his 
fingers  as  if  playing  upon  the  flageolet,  and 
may  if  he  chooses  at  the  same  time  sing 
some  well  known  song. 

As  soon  as  he  ceases  and  takes  up  the 
trade  of  one  of  tlie  players,  the  latter  must 
play  the  flageolet  in  his  turn,  moving  his 
fingers  as  if  he  had  the  instrument  in  his 
hand,    without   however    being    obliged    to 
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sing,  but  when  the  leader  of  the  game  re- 
sumes the  flageolet,  or  takes  up  the  trade  of 
another  of  the  players,  he  who  is  playing 
the  flageolet  must  at  once  turn  to  his  own 
trade  ;  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  pays  a  forfeit  to 
the  leader  of  the  game. 

It  is  evident  that  this  game  requires  much 
attention,  for  when  the  leader  of  the  game 
possesses  address  and  quickness,  it  is  in  his 
power  to  obtain  a  great  many  forfeits. 
The  Echo. 

This  game  is  pla}ed  by  reciting  some  lit- 
tle story,  which  Echo  is  supposed  to  inter- 
rupt, whenever  the  narrator  pronounces  cer- 
tain words  which  recur  frequently  in  his  nar- 
rative. These  words  relate  to  the  profession 
or  trade  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
story.  If,  for  example,  the  story  is  about  a 
soldier,  the  words  which  would  recur  the 
oftenest  would  be  those  which  relate  to  mili- 
tar)^  apparel — such  as  the  tinifor^n^  'Cvlq gaiters^ 
the  musket^  the  sabre^  the  scabbard^  the  bay- 
onet^ the  knapsack^  the  cap^  the  plume ^  the 
pouchy  the  powder  fiask^  and  accoutrements. 

Each  one  of  the  company,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  person  who  tells  the  story, 
takes  the  name  of  soldier.^  tini/orm,  gaiters^ 
etc.,  etc.,  except  accoutrements^  which  word 
/comprises  all  these  objects  in  general.  When 
♦he  speaker  pronoiuices  one  of  these  words, 
Jte  who  has  taken  it  for  his  name,  ought,  if 
the  word  has  been  said  only  once,  to  pro- 
nounce it  twice  ;  if  it  has  been  said  twice  to 
pronounce  it  once ;  when  the  word  accoutre- 
ments is  uttered,  all  the  players,  except  the 
soldier^  ought  to  repeat  together  the  word 
accoutrements y  either  once  or  twice,  as  di- 
rected above. 

EXAMPLE. 

A  brave  soldier,  soldier  {soldier)  received 
one  morning  orders  to  march.  Too  regard- 
ful of  his  duty  to  subject  himself  to  blame, 
tie  at  once  opened  his  knapsack  (knapsacky 


knapsack),  from  which  he  drew  out  a  pair  of 
bran  new  gaiters  {gaiters^gaiters),  he  put  on 
his  uniform,  uniform  {tmi/orm),  took  his 
sabre  {sabre ^  sabre),  his  pouch,  pouch  (J)ouch)y 
his  musket  {inusket,  musket),  anned  himself 
with  his  bayonet,  bayonet  {bayonet),  anc 
placing  his  cap  {cap,  cap)  upon  his  head 
after  having  well  dusted  the  plume,  plume 
{plume),  he  gaily  descended  the  stairs  to  bid 
adieu  to  his  hostess,  and  set  out  for  the  army 
without  forgetting  any  of  his  accoutrements 
(all,  except  the  soldier,  accoutrements,  accou' 
trem.ents). 

When  he  had  gone  about  three  miles,  he 
was  so  tired  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  for 
a  moment,  in  a  wood  through  which  he  had 
to  pass ;  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  he  found  a 
seat  of  moss,  very  convenient  for  him  to  re- 
pose upon,  and  leaving  his  musket  {muskety 
musket)  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  he  sat 
down  and  soon  fell  asleep.  He  had  not 
slumbered  long  when  piercing  cries  awaked 
him.  He  at  once  seized  his  musket,  musket 
{musket),  and  ran  with  all  speed  towards  the 
place  whence  the  cries  seemed  to  come. 
What  a  spectacle  !  Four  ruffians  were  drag- 
ging off  a  young  woman,  to  whom  they  ad- 
dressed insulting  epithets,  as  she  struggled 
in  their  grasp.  At  first  the  soldier,  soldier 
{soldier),  takes  aim  with  his  musket  {musket^ 
musket),  but  the  young  woman  struggled  so 
violently  that  he  was  fearful  of  wounding 
her  in  his  attempt  to  render  her  assistance. 
Nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  re- 
sort to  another  weapon,  his  sabre,  sabre 
{sabre),  and  his  bayonet  {bayonet,  bayonet). 
"  Stop,  ruffians  !"  he  cried.  The  bandits  see- 
ing that  they  had  only  to  deal  with  one 
man,  divide  into  two  parties ;  two  of  them 
secure  the  woman,  while  the  other  two  ad- 
vance to  attack  the  soldier,  soldier  {soldier) 
The  latter  takes  advantage  of  the  moment, 
when,  without  danger  to  the  lady,  he  can  use  Iiis 
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other  weapon,  and  brings  to  the  ground  one  of 
his  assailants,  by  a  shot  from  his  musket  {mus- 
ket^  musket).  The  other,  to  avenge  his  com- 
rade, discharges  a  pistol,  which  pierces  the 
cap  {cap^  cap)  of  the  soldier,  soldier  {soldier)-, 
without  wounding  him.  The  latter  attacks 
him  with  the  bayonet  {bayonet^  bayonet)^  and 
stretches  him  upon  the  ground  beside  his 
comrade.  At  sight  of  this,  the  two  others 
set  the  woman  at  liberty  and  take  to  flight 
The  brave  soldier  {soldier^  soldier)  casts  upon 
the  ground  his  knapsack,  uniform,  gun» 
pouch  and  cap  (repeat  each  of  these  words 
twice)  in  less  than  a  second.  "  Take  care  of 
my  accoutrements  "  (all :  accoutrements^  ac- 
coutrements)^ he  says  to  the  woman,  and 
with  his  drawn  sabre  isabre^  sabre)  in  his 
hand,  he  flies  in  pursuit  of  the  bandits.  One 
of  them  stumbles  over  the  root  of  a  tree  and 
falls ;  the  soldier,  soldier  {soldier\  without 
stopping  for  a  moment,  strikes  him  with  his 
sabre  (sabre,  sabre),  upon  the  head,  and  then 
hastens  after  the  fourth  brigand,  whom  he 
overtakes  and  fells  to  the  ground.  He  then 
returns  to  the  spot  where  he  had  throv/n 
down  his  accoutrements  {accoutrements,  ac- 
coutrements) that  he  might  run  the  faster ; 
woman,  knapsack,  musket,  pouch,  cap  (re- 
peat twice  each  word),  all  had  disappeared,  as 
well  as  the  two  ruffians  whom  he  had  first 
wounded ;  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  his 
gaiters  {gaiters,  gaiters)  and  sabre,  sabre 
{sabre),  without  the  scabbard  {scabbard,  scab- 
bard), and  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
nearest  magistrate  to  make  a  deposition  of 
the  facts,  and  complete  his  accoutrements 
(all :  accoutrements,  accoutrements). 

This  story  may  serve  as  a  model  for  an  in- 
finite number  of  others.  The  narrator  must 
be  careful  to  require  forfeits  from  those  who, 
carried  away  by  the  interest  jf  the  tale,  for- 
e^et  to  perform  the  part  of  Echo,  or  who  fail 
to  do  so  the  requisite  number  of  times. 


How  Do  You  Like  It  ? 

This  is  an  excellent  and  very  amusing 
game  for  winter-evening  parties.  It  may  be 
played  by  any  number  of  persons.  The  com- 
pany being  seated,  one  of  the  party,  called 
the  Stock,  is  sent  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
company  then  agree  upon  some  word  which 
will  bear  more  than  one  meaning.  When  the 
Stock  comes  back,  he  or  she  asks  each  of  the 
company  in  succession,  *'  How  do  you  like 
it?  "  One  answers,  "  I  like  it  hot ;"  another, 
"  I  like  it  cold  ;"  another,  "I  like  it  old  ;  " 
another,  "  I  like  it  new."  He  then  asks  the 
company  in  succession,  again,  "  When  do  you 
like  it?"  One  says,  "At  all  times  ;"  another, 
"Very  seldom;"  a  third,  "At  dinner;"  a 
fourth,  "  On  the  water ; "  a  fifth,  "  On  the 
land,"  etc.  Lastly  the  Stock  goes  round  and 
asks,  "Where  would  you  put  it?"  One 
says,  "I  would  put  it  up  the  chimney;" 
another,  "I  would  throw  it  down  a  well;" 
a  third,  "I  would  hang  it  on  tree;"  a 
fourth,  "I  would  put  it  in  a  pudding.'' 
From  these  answers,  a  witty  girl  may  guess 
the  word  chosen  ;  but,  should  she  be  unable 
to  do  so,  she  has  to  pay  a  forfeit  Many 
words  might  be  chosen  for  the  game,  such 
as — 

Aunt  and  ant  Rain  and  rein. 

Plane  and  pk  in.       Vice,  a  tool ;  and  vice, 
a  crime. 
Key,  of  a  door  ;  and  quay,  a  place  for  ships. 

Twirl  the  Trencher. 

A  wooden  platter  or  a  plate  is  brought  in, 
and  given  to  a  person  who  is  to  be  the  leader. 
The  leader  then  takes  a  name  himself,  and 
gives  a  name  to  each  of  the  company.  Num- 
bers will  do,  or  the  Christian  or  familiar 
names  by  which  they  are  usually  known,  or 
the  names  of  animals  or  flowers  may  be 
adopted.  Each  person  must  be  sharp  enough 
to  remember  his  or  her  name  directly  it  is 
mentioned.     Each  person  has  a  chair,  and  a 
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large  circle  (the  larger  the  better)  is  formed 
around  the  plate.  The  leader  then  gives 
the  plate  a  spin,  and  calls  out  the  name  of 
the  person  who  is  to  catch  it.  Leader  then 
runs  to  his  seat,  leaving  the  plate  spinning, 
and  when  the  person  named  fails  to  catch  the 
plate  before  it  has  done  spinning,  he  or  she 
must  pay  a  forfeit,  which  must  be  held  until 
all  the  players  have  forfeited. 

This  game  excites  a  great  deal  of  merri- 
ment, iand  should  be  p]a)ed  in  a  spirited 
manner.  The  plate  should  be  fairly  spun, 
and  the  names  distinctly  but  quickly  called 
out.  A  little  stratagem  should  be  employed 
by  looking  towards  one  person,  and  then 
calling  out  the  name  of  another  quite  unex- 
pectedly. Nobody  should  demur  to  pay  a 
forfeit  if  fairly  fined,  and  each  person  should 
remember  his  own  forfeits. 

The  Game  of  Twenty  Questions. 

This  is  a  pleasant  game  enough  for  winter 
evenings,  and  is  played  by  one  person  fixing 
on  a  word  denoting  a  substance,  object,  etc. 
— substance  (for  the  purposes  of  the  game) 
being  unshapen  masses,  such  as  marble,  clay, 
wood  ;  objects  having  both  shape  and  form. 
Thus,  clay  is  a  substance,  but  a  flov/er-pot  an 
object :  marble  a  substance,  and  the  chimney- 
piece  an  object,  and  so  forth.  The  others 
try  to  discover  it,  in  turn,  by  putting  ques- 
tions, of  which  twenty  only  are  allowed, 
the  answers  being  confined  to  "yes!"  and 
*'  no !  "  with  the  exception  of  that  defining 
whether  it  be  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral. 
The  inquiries,  of  course,  will  be  governed  by 
the  ansvers  given  as  the  game  proceeds,  and 
must  depend  on  the  tact  of  the  questioner. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  any  rules  for  guidance  ; 
the  three  leading  questions,  however,  are 
usually — I.  Is  it  animal,  vegetable  or  min- 
eral? 2.  Is  it  useful  or  ornamental?  3. 
Is  it  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  ? 


The  Three  King^doms. 

This  game  is  somewhat  similar  to  "Twcn* 
ty  Questions,"  and  both  are  popular.  We 
have  known  instances  of  these  games  being 
played  every  week  for  several  seasons  in  suc- 
cession and  by  the  same  parties. 

The  player  who  has  proposed  the  game 
withdraws  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  agree  upon  an  object 
that  he  must  guess. 

When  the  word  is  agreed  upon  they  recall 
him  ;  he  has  the  right  to  ask  twelve  ques- 
tions, which  refer  at  first  to  the  kingdom 
to  which  the  object  belongs  that  is  expressed 
by  the  word  selected,  upon  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  object,  the  country  where  it  is 
most  frequently  found,  and  finally,  upon  the 
metamorphosis  which  it  has  undergone  its 
use,  and  its  qualities. 

There  are  three  kingdoms  in  nature,  to  wit, 
The  Animal  Kingdom — which  comprehends 
every  thing  that  has  life  and  movement,  and 
everything  that  has  formed  part  of  an  ani- 
mated being,  such  as  horn,  ivory,  skin,  hair, 
wool,  silk,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom,^  which  includes 
trees,  plants,  flowers,  leaves,  fruits,  bark  ;  in  a 
word,  all  that  the  earth  produces  which  has 
life  without  movement. 

The  Mineral  Kingdom^  which  includes 
everything  that  has  neither  life  nor  move^ 
ment,  as  stones,  diamonds,  etc. 

An  object  may  belong  to  two  or  even  the 
three  kingdoms  at  once.  A  shoe,  for  instance, 
belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom  by  the  leather 
and  the  skin  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  by  the  thread  with  which 
it  is  sewed,  and  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  if 
it  is  furnished  with  nails. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before  selecting 
a  word,  to  enumerate  its  different  parts,  which 
may  connect  it  with  one  or  more  of  the 
three  kinedoms. 
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The  players  should  answer  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  describe  the  object,  yet  not  too 
plainly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
give  false  notions  of  the  object  are  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  a  forfeit.  The  questioner  who, 
after  twelve  answers  which  are  recognized 
as  satisfactory  by  the  company,  fails  to 
guess  the  object,  pays  a  forfeit  in  his  turn, 
and  withdraws,  while  the  rest  of  the  players 
agree  upon  another  word,  which  he  must 
try  to  guess  in  the  same  manner. 

EXAMPLE. 
The  questioner,  having  heard  the  signal, 
re-enters,  and  directs  his  questions  somewhat 
in  this  manner  : 

1.  "To  what  kingdom  does  the  object 
thought  of  belong?  " 

One  of  the  players  answers :  "To  the  Ve- 
getable Kingdom^  and  no  other." 

2.  "Is  it  growing  at  present,  or  put  to 
use?" 

"  Put  to  use." 

3.  "  Is  it  an  article  of  furniture  ?  " 
"No." 

4.  "  What  use  is  it  commonly  put  to?  " 

"  It  is  commonly  covered,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, with  a  fluid  of  a  color  completely 
opposite  to  its  own." 

5.  "In  what  places  is  it  most  commonly 
produced?" 

"  In  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey." 

6.  "  Ah,  I  know  that  it  is  not  linen,  for 
neither  of  these  States  is  celebrated  for  that 
article." 

"  No,  but  linen  has  something  to  do  with 
it." 

7.  "What  metamorphosis  has  it  under- 
gone?" 

"  A  very  great  one.  It  has  been  cast  into 
the  water,  beaten,  crushed,  reduced  to  pulp, 
then  reunited  into  a  solid  body,  such  as  we 
see  it  every  day." 


8  "It  isPa/>^r  then?" 

"  You  have  guessed  it" 

The  player  whose  answer  leads  the  que* 
tioner  to  guess  the  riddle,  then  pays  a  forfeit, 
and  becomes  the  questioner  in  his  turn. 

Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  trying  to  divine 
the  object  next  thought  of,  he  begins  with 
the  same  question  as  his  predecessor. 

1.  "  To  what  kingdom  does  it  belong  ?" 
"To  the  three  kingdoms." 

2.  Is  it  put  to  use  then?" 
"  Yes." 

3.  "Is  it  an  article  of  furniture  ?  ** 
"  Portable  furniture." 

4.  "What  is  its  ordinary  use?" 
"  To  guard  against  dampness." 

One  of  the  players  here  makes  the  observa* 
tion  that  this  reply  is  not  exact,  and  that  the 
respondent  owes  a  forfeit 

The  latter  replies — "Why,  if  I  said  that 
it  shielded  from  the  rain,  he  would,  guess  it 
without  difficulty." 

The  questioner  replies  hastily,  "It  is  an 
umbrella^ 

"  There !  I  could  not  save  my  forfeit ;  it  is 
very  annoying." 

"  Go  into  the  next  room  ;  it  is  your  turn 
to  guess." 

The  utnbrella,  in  truth,  belongs  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  by  its  silk  covering  and  its 
whalebone  frame,  to  the  mineral  kingdom 
by  its  fastenings  of  copper  and  of  steel  wire, 
and  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  by  its  handle, 
of  what  wood  soever  it  may  be  made. 

Paper  made  of  old  rags  is  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  purely,  since  the  linen  is  made  of 
hemp  or  flax,  and  muslin  and  calico  are  made 
of  cotton,  which  belong  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Game  of  Consequences. 

This  game  requires  paper  and  pencils,  and 
each  one  is  to  write  according  to  the  direc- 
tions which  are  given  by  the  leader.     The 
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first  one  is  told  to  write  one  or  more  terms 
descriptive  of  a  gentleman,  who  does  so,  and 
then  folds  down  the  paper  so  as  to  conceal 
what  is  written,  and  hands  it  to  the  next  one, 
who,after  receiving  the  order,  writes,  folds 
the  paper  down  as  before,  and  passes  it  on  to 
the  next  one,  and  so  on,  until  the  directions 
are  exhausted.  The  leader  then  reads  the  con- 
tents of  the  sheet  aloud,  which  will  cause 
much  amusement. 

Let  us  suppose  these  to  be  the  directions 
of  the  one  acting  as  leader  : 

"  Begin  by  writing  a  term  descriptive  of  a 
gentleman." 

"  A  gentleman's  name ;  some  one  you 
know  or  some  distinguished  person." 

"  An  adjective  descriptive  of  a  lady." 

"  A  lady's  name." 

"Mention  a  place  and  describe  it." 

"  Write  down  some  date  or  period  of  time 
when  a  thing  might  happen." 

"  Put  a  speech  into  the  gentleman's  mouth." 

"  Make  the  lady  reply." 

*' Tell  what  the  consequences  were? " 

*'  And  what  the  world  said  of  it?  " 

The  paper  being  opened,  we  will  suppose 
it  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  The  modest  and  fascinating  Living  Skele- 
ton met  the  beautiful  and  charming  Fat 
Woman  at  the  Dime  Museum,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1 89 1.  He  said,  '  Dearest,  I  adore  you,' 
and  she  replied,  '  I'm  very  fond  of  it'  The 
consequences  were,  that  they  were  married, 
and  the  world  said,  'All's  well  that  ends 
well.' " 

Geogrraphical  Play. 

Let  each  person  of  a  party  write  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  name  of  some  town,  coun- 
try or  province  ;  shuffle  these  tickets  to- 
gether in  a  little  basket,  and  whoever  draws 
out  one  is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
some  production,  either  natural  or  manufac- 
tured, for  which  that  place  is  remarkable.  , 


This  game  brings  out  a  number  of  curio  is 
bits  of  information  which  the  party  ma)- 
have  gleaned  in  reading  or  in  travelling, 
and  which  they  might  never  have  mentioned 
to  each  other,  but  from  some  such  motive. 

Let  us  suppose  there  to  be  drawn  Nurem- 
berg, Turkey,  Iceland  and  Florida,  of  which 
the  drawers  narrate  thus : 

Nuremberg  has  given  to  the  world  many 
useful  inventions.  Here  were  first  made  the 
pocket-watch,  the  air-gun,  gun-lock,  and 
various  mathematical  and  musical  instru- 
ments ;  and  at  present  half  the  children  of 
Europe  are  indebted  to  Nuremberg  for  toys; 
and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  ex- 
tended to  teaching  birds  to  pipe. 

Turkey  is  celebrated  for  its  costly  carpets^ 
which  all  the  efforts  of  European  art  and 
capital  have  failed  in  closely  imitating ;  yet 
these  carpets  are  woven  by  the  women 
among  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. The  "  Turkey  Bird "  is,  however, 
very  absurdly  named,  since  it  conveys  the 
false  idea  that  the  Turkey  orginated  in  Asia, 
whereas  it  is  a  native  of  America.  Neither 
is  "  Turkey  Coffee"  grown  in  Turkey,  but  is 
so  named  from  the  great  consumption  of 
coffee  in  that  country. 

Iceland  produces  in  abundance  a  certain 
lichen  called  Iceland  Moss,  which  is  brought 
to  America  as  a  medicine,  but  is  in  its  na- 
tive country  used  in  immense  quantities  as  an 
article  of  common  food.  When  the  bitter 
quality  has  been  extracted  by  steeping  in 
water,  the  moss  is  dried  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  then  made  into  a  cake  with  meal  or 
boiled  and  eaten  with  milk. 

Florida    is  celebrated   for  its    mild  an<f 
genial  climate,  its  extensive  orange  groves,  • 
immense  swamps  and  numerous  alligators 
The  skin  of  the  alligator  is  now  used  fo' 
many  purposes,  such  as  binding  books,  mak- 
ing hand-bags,  pocket-books,  etc. 
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TXie  Wild  Beast  Show. 

A  tfCrecrt  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
room;  behind  it  is  placed  a  mirror  and  a 
light.  The  showman  stands  before  the  scene 
and  offers  to  exhibit  his  wild  animals  to  any 
person  who  will  promise  not  to  describe 
what  he  has  seen  when  he  comes  out.  Then 
the  person  who  gives  the  promise  and  de- 
mands admittance  is  asked  what  animal  he 
wishes  to  see.  On  his  naming  one,  the 
shoman  proceeds  to  describe  it.  ^  The  de- 
scription should  be  very  witty,  and  should 
have  some  application  (either  compliment- 
ary or  satirical)  to  the  person  who  wishes  to 
see  the  show.  The  person  is  then  admitted 
and  is  shown  himself  in  the  looking-glass. 
Marriages  and  Divorces. 

These  two  games  form  in  fact  but  one, 
such  is  the  resemblance  between  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  both. 

The  company  commence  by  seating  them- 
selves before  a  table ;  the  ladies  are  seated  on 
one  side,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other.  The 
gentleman  and  lady  opposite  each  other  are 
the  future  spouses  in  the  game  of  Marriages, 
or  the  discontented  spouses  in  the  game  of 
Divorces. 

If  there  are  one  or  more  gentlemen  or 
ladies  left  after  the  couples  have  been 
formed,  they  compose  the  tribunal ;  if  there 
are  none  left,  one  of  the  couples  is  chosen 
to  represent  it  Then  each  person  takes  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  without  any  concert  with 
the  others,  traces  upon  it  a  sketch  of  his 
character. 

When  all  have  finished,  and  it  should  be 
done  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  tribunal, 
which  is  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
calls  up  the  pair  of  future  spouses  most  dis- 
tant from  it,  and  commands  them  to  give 
up  the  several  sheets  of  paper  upon  which 
they  have  written  their  characters  the  tri- 
bunal then  reads  aloud  the  qualities  or  de- 


fects which  the  couple  have  attributed  to 
themselves.  If  there  is  a  great  similarity  of 
character  between  the  pair,  they  are  declared 
man  and  wife,  and  invited  to  form  part  of 
the  tribunal ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  tastes 
are  opposite,  the  tribunal  decides  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  marriage  should  take 
place,  and  requires  a  forfeit  from  each. 

In  the  game  of  Divorces  the  only  difference 
is  that  the  marriage  is  confirmed,  where  there 
is  a  similarity  of  tempers,  and  both  are  re- 
quired to  give  a  forfeit  for  having  demanded 
a  separation,  without  just  cause ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  marriage  is  dissolved  where 
incompatibility  really  exists,  and  the  pair  is 
divorced,  and  invited  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  the  judges. 

Compliments. 

A  circle  is  formed  ;  a  gentleman  and  lady 
sitting  alternately.  Politeness  demands  that 
the  game  should  be  commenced  by  a  lady. 

"  I  should  like,  "  she  says,  "  to  be  such  or 
such  an  animal.  "  (The  more  abject  or  dis- 
gusting this  animal  is,  the  more  difficult  is  it 
to  invent  the  compliment  which  the  lady  has 
the  right  to  expect.) 

Suppose,  for  example,  she  has  chosen  the 
hornet.  She  inquires  of  her  left  hand  neigh- 
bor if  he  knows  why  she  has  made  so  strange 
a  choice. 

The  latter,  who  is  not  expected  to  pay  her 
a  compliment,  replies  simply,  from  the  well 
known  nature  of  the  animal,  "  Because  you 
wish  that  all  living  beings  should  avoid  the 
place  where  you  have  chosen  your  abode.  " 

The  lady  inquires  of  her  right  hand 
neighbor,  "  What  advantage  woidd  I  find 
in  this  transformation?" 

Answer.  "  That  of  escaping  firom  a  crowd 
of  admirers  whom  your  modesty  makes  you 
look  upon  as  importunate." 

If  the  gentleman  first  addressed  pa}'3  the 
,  lady  a  compliment,  or  if  the  second  fails  to 
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do  so,  both  pay  a  forfeit  already  agreed  upon. 

Then  it  becomes  the  turn  of  him  who  pays 
the  compliment  to  form  a  wish. 

He  expresses,  for  example,  a  desire  to  be  a 
goose.  Then  he  asks  the  lady  whom  he  has 
just  complimented  if  she  can  divine  what 
can  be  his  motive  ?  "  It  is,  "  she  replies, 
"  that  you  may  inhabit  indifferently  either 
the  land  or  the  water. "  Then  addressing 
himself  to  the  lady  on  his  right  hand,  he 
says — "  What  advantage  would  I  find  in 
such  a  metamorphosis?"  "The  hope  so 
dear  to  your  heart  of  one  day  saving  your 
countr\',  as  the  geese  of  the  capitol  once 
Saved  Rome.  " 

One  round  is  enough  at  this  game,  because 
nothing  is  more  tiresome  thau  compliments, 
when  prolonged,  however  much  they  may 
be  merited.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
complete  the  entire  round,  in  order  to  de- 
prive no  one  of  his  or  her  turn,  as  the  little 
part  each  plays  is  always  flattering  to  the 
vanity,  even  of  those  among  the  company 
the  least  susceptible  of  it 

The  Dutch  Coucert. 

In  this  game  all  the  parties  sit  down.  Each 
person  makes  a  selection  of  an  instrument — 
say  one  takes  a  flute,  another  a  drum,  a  third 
tlie  trombone,  and  a  fourth  the  piano,  and 
each  person  must  imitate  in  the  best  way  he 
can  the  sound  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
motions  of  the  player.  The  leader  of  the 
band,  commencing  with  his  instniment,  all 
the  others  follow,  tuning  some  popular  air, 
such  as  "Yankee  Doodle,"  "Pop  goes  the 
Weasel,"  "Bobbing  Around,"  "In  the  Days 
when  we  went  Gipseying,"  or  any  other  air. 
The  fun  consists  in  this,  that  the  leader  may 
take  any  instrument  from  either  of  the  play- 
ers, who  must  watch  the  leader,  and  take  the 
instrument  which  he  was  previously  playing. 
If  he  fails  to  do  so^  lie  pays  a  forfeit.  Or  if 
he  makes  a  mistake,  and  takes  the  wrong 


instrument,  he  pays  forfeit  Suppose  A  be 
the  leader,  playing  the  violin,  and  B  to  be 
one  of  tlie  band,  playing  the  trombone. 
Directly  A  ceases  to  play  the  violin 
and  imitates  the  trombone,  B  must  cease 
the  trombone,  and  imitate  the  violin,  and 
immediately  A  returns  to  the  violin,  B 
must  take  the  trombone,  or  whatever  other 
instrument  A  was  playing  the  moment 
before  he  took  the  violin.  If  he  makes  a 
mistake,  he  pays  forfeit 

This  is  a  very  laughable,  though  rather 
noisy  game.     It  should  not  be  continued  too 
long.     A  good  leader  will  soon  be  able  to 
impose  forfeits  upon  all  the  players. 
Tombola. 

This  novel  game  is  productive  of  much 
fun. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  who  desires  to 
set  up  a  lottery,  should  have  provided  be- 
forehand a  number  of  fancy  articles,  toys, 
and  elegant  nicknackeries ;  and  among  these 
should  be  prepared  one  in  particular,  destined 
to  the  discomfiture  of  some  luckless  expect- 
ant This  lot  should  be  carefully  enveloped 
in  several  wrappers  of  tissue  paper,  and  well 
laid  up  in  cotton,  and  may  consist  of  any 
absurd  and  childish  or  worthless  article.  It 
should  be  placed  the  last  according  to  the 
law  of  gradation  observed  with  respect  to 
the  remaining  lots,  .-set  out  on  the  table  and 
left  uncovered. 

When  the  time  of  drawing  has  arrived, 
the  master  of  the  house  takes  a  pack  of 
cards,  which  he  distributes  among  the 
drawers,  according  to  their  several  wishes — 
an  agreed  price  being  set  upon  each  card. 
When  this  is  done  he  takes  another  pack, 
from  which  a  number  of  cards  are  drawn  • 
without  being  looked  at,  equal  to  the 
number  of  lots,  and  one  is  placed  under 
each.  He  then  turns  up  the  remainder  of 
the  pack,  laying  down  each  card  in  succes- 
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won  and  calling  it  out.  The  drawer  who 
has  a  similar  card  to  the  one  called  out, 
places  his  beside  it.  When  the  whole  are 
thus  gone  through,  those  who  remain  holders 
of  cards  corresponding  to  those  under  the 
lots  are  declared  the  winners ;  but  of  what, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  card  under  each 
lot  is  called  out,  beginning  with  the  first ;  and 
the  drawer  who  holds  a  similar  one  carries 
off  the  lot.  Thus  in  succession  through  all 
the  lots,  until  the  last,  or  the  great  "sell"  lot. 

So  much  for  the  technical  arrangement  of 
the  .game;  now  let  us  sketch  its  dramatic 
effect — the  movement  and  excitement  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  As  one  by  one  the 
cards  in  the  drawers'  hands  are  proclaimed 
worthless,  the  laugh  at  their  disappointment 
stimulates  them  to  make  another  venture, 
and  a  general  bidding  takes  place  for  those 
that  remain,  and  as  their  number  diminishes, 
and  the  consequent  probability  of  any  one 
of  them  becoming  a  prize  increases,  they 
fetch  higher  and  still  higher  prices.  The 
anxiety — the  mingled  hope  and  fear  with 
which  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  card  about  to 
be  turned  up,  are  emotions  which  not  the 
coolest  and  soberest  of  the  company  can 
guard  against ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  lots 
are  distributed  to  the  winners,  each  is  in 
more  or  less  trepidation,  lest  his  prize  entitle 
him  to  the  honor  of  contributing  to  the 
general  mirth  by  being  presented  with  the 
"sell,"  and  having  deliberately  to  unfold 
layer  after  layer  of  the  paper  and  wool  until 
he  reaches  the  kernel  of  the  mortifying  joke 
which  is  cracked  against  him. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  retains  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  lottery  the  cost  of  the  various 
articles  drawn  for,  and  the  remainder  is  de- 
voted to  some  charitable  purpose. 
The  Bouquet. 

Each  player  in  his  turn  supposes  himself  a 
Souquet,  composed  of  three  different  flowers. 


Each  one  must  name  alond  to  the  leader  of 
the  game  the  three  flowers  of  which  he  con- 
siders himself  composed. 

The  leader  of  the  game  writes  down  the 
names  of  the  three  flowers,  and  adds  to  wlial 
he  has  written,  without  informing  the  other, 
the  names  of  any  three  persons  of  the  com- 
pany he  may  choose. 

He  then  asks  the  player  to  what  use  he 
intends  to  put  the  three  flowers  he  has 
chosen.  The  player  tells  him  to  what  use 
he  means  to  put  them,  and  the  leader  of  the 
game  applies  it  to  the  three  persons  that  he 
has  written  down. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  Leader  of  the  Game.  Miss  Julis., 
choose  your  three  flowers. 

Julia.  The  Marigold,  the  Bachelor's  but- 
ton, and  the  Rose. 

The  Leader.  I  have  written  them  down. 
Now  what  will  you  .do  with  your  Marigold  ? 

Julia.     I  will  throw  it  over  my  shoulder. 

The  Leader.  And  the  Bachelor's  Button  ] 

Julia.     I  will  put  it  at  my  window. 

The  Leader.     And  the  Rose  ? 

Julia.     I  will  put  it  on  the  mantel-piece. 

The  Leader.  Very  well,  you  have  thrown 
Adolphus  over  your  shoulder,  )-ou  have  put 
Miss  Maria  at  your  window,  and  adorned 
your  mantel-piece  with  Charles.  And  now, 
Mr.  Adolphus,  it  is  your  turn  to  speak. 
Choose  your  three  flowers. 

Flora's  Bouquet. 

Each  player  chooses  three  flowers,  having 
a  well-known  signification,  either  compli- 
mentary or  uncomplimentary,  to  suit  the 
person  for  whom  he  secretly  designs  theiA ; 
he  binds  them  together,  deposits  the  bouquet 
in  a  vase,  writes  upon  the  vase  a  motto,  and 
sends  it  to  the  person  whom  he  intends  it 
for.  Even  in  the  gift  on  an  uncomplimen- 
tary flower  the  flower  itself  is  some  compen- 
sation for  the  slur  it  conveys. 
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EXAMPLE. 

A  young  lady,  who  is  annoyed  by  the 
importunities  of  a  disagreeable  admirer, 
expresses  herself  thus: 

"I  choose  a  Poppy ^  a  Pink,  and  a  Thistle. 

"The  Poppv  is  a  symbol  of  the  wearisome- 
r*ess  which  leads  to  sleep,  the  Pink  is  that  of 
self-conceit,  and  the  Thistle  is  that  of  the 
wreath  which  self-conceit  merits. 

"To  tie  this  bouquet,  I  take  a  piece  of 
ribbon-grass. 

"I  place  it  in  a  vase  of  the  commonest 
earth. 

"  I  write  upon  the  vase :  '  Praise  be  accord- 
ing to  merit' 

"I  address  the  whole  to  Mr. ,  and 

spare  him  the  trouble  of  thanking  me." 

A  young  man  composes  his  bouquet  in  the 
following  manner: 

"  I  choose  a  Rose^  a  Pansy ^  and  a  Lily  of 
the  Valley. 

"  The  Rose  is  the  symbol  of  beauty,  the 
Pansy  that  of  wit,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
that  of  virgin  simplicity. 

"I  tie  this  bouquet  with  a  piece  of  ivy, 
symbolical  of  my  constancy. 

*'  I  place  it  in  a  vase  of  gold,  upon  which 
I  write:  'To  Beauty,  adorned  by  Virtue.' 

"And  I  present  it  to  Miss ^." 

The  Blind  Postman. 

The  game  of  the  Blind  Postman  is  one 
especially  adapted  for  a  large  party.  It  is 
played  as  follows : 

The  postman  is  selected  by  lot,  while  the 
postmaster-general  either  volunteers  his  ser- 
vices, or  he  is  elected  by  the  company.  The 
person  on  whom  the  unwished-for  honor  of 
enacting  postman  falls  (it  may  be  either  a 
lady  or  a  gentleman)  is  blindfolded ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  company  meanwhile  seating 
themselves  around  the  room.  The  number 
of  chairs  is  limited,  so  that  there  shall  be  one 
less  than  the  nvunber  of  players.     The  post- 


master-general then  ■v^'rites  the  names  of  cer 
tain  cities  and  towns  on  slips  of  paper,  giv- 
ing one  to  each  person,  so  that  they  ma) 
remember  by  what  name  they  are  to  answer 
Should  there  be  but  few  players.,  the  namej 
can  be  given  orally.  The  postman  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  postmaster- 
general  takes  up  a  position  from  which  ht- 
can  address  the  entire  company. 

He  commences  the  game  by  calling  out 
"  New  York  to  Philadelphia  "  (or  any  other 
places  which  he  may  select).  The  players 
bearing  these  names  must  instantly  rise,  and 
endeavor  to  change  seats  with  each  other; 
while  the  postman  tries  to  capture  one  of 
them  before  they  accompish  the  change. 
Should  he  succeed  he  removes  the  bandage 
from  his  eyes,  and  takes  the  chair  which  his 
captive  has  vacated,  while  the  latter  is  blind- 
folded and  becomes  postman  in  turn,  in  ad- 
dition to  paying  a  forfeit 

Forfeits  are  also  incurred  by  those  who  do 
not  spring  to  their  feet  and  endeavor  to 
change  seats  with  the  town  or  city  whose 
name  is  called  in  connection  with  their  own. 
Forfeits  are  also  demanded  of  those  who,  in 
their  hurry  to  be  in  time,  answer  when  their 
name  has  not  been  called.  The  confusion 
caused  by  these  blunders  places  many  chances 
in  the  postman's  favor.  The  postmaster- 
general  may  hold  his  appointment  till  the 
end  of  the  game,  but  if  he  tire  of  his  honors 
he  may  resign. 

Cross  Purposes. 

This  is  another  very  entertaining  game. 

One  player  goes  round  among  the  circle 

and  whispers  in  each  one's  ear  an  answer  he 

is  to  make  to  the  next  player  who  comec 

after  him  asking  questions.     For  instancy 

Charles  goes  round  to  Nos.  x,  2,  3  and  4. 

To  No.  I  he  whispers — "  Hot,  sweet,  and  strong.** 
To  No.  2,  "With  pepper  and  vinegar." 
To  No.  3,  "With  my  best  love." 
ToNo.  4,  "No.  indeed." 
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And  to  the  whole  circle  an  answer  of 
isome  kind. 

Jane  comes  after  Charles,  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions her  own  wit,  we  will  suppose,  may  sug- 
gest. 

She  asks  No.  i,  "What  kind  of  a  week  have  you 
passed?" 

No.  I,  Hot,  sweet,  and  strong." 

To  No.  2,  Shall  you  ever  marry  ?  " 

No.  2,  "  With  pepper  and  vinegar." 

To  No.  3,  "  How  will  you  keep  house  on  these  ?  " 

No.  3,  "With  my  best  love." 

To  No.  4,  "Do  you  love  me ?  " 

No.  4,  "No,  indeed!" 

Much  amusement  is  made  by  the  total 
variance  of  the  questions  and  answers,  and 
sometimes  a  very  hard  blow  is  administered 
to  some  of  the  company,  but,  of  course,  no 
ofience  should  be  taken. 

The  Travellfer's  Tour. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  any  number 
of  persons. 

One  of  the  party  announces  himself  the 
Traveller,  and  about  to  take  a  little  tour. 
He  calls  upon  any  of  the  party  for  informa- 
'don  respecting  the  objects  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  be  noticed  in  the  different  towns  and 
villages  through  which  he  intends  passing. 

He  is  given  an  empty  bag,  and  to  each  of 
the  persons  joining  in  the  game  are  distribut- 
ed sets  of  counters  with  numbers  on.  Thus, 
if  twelve  persons  were  playing,  the  counters 
required  would  be  up  to  number  twelve,  and 
a  set  of  ones  would  be  given  to  the  first  per- 
son, twos  to  the  second,  threes  to  the  third, 
and  so  on. 

When  the  traveller  announces  the  name 
of  the  place  he  intends  stopping  at,  the  first 
person  is  at  liberty  to  give  any  information, 
or  make  any  remark  respecting  it ;  if  he  can- 
not do  so,  the  second  person  has  the  chance, 
or  the  third,  or  it  passes  on  until  some  one 
is  able  to  speak  concerning  it  If  the  travel- 
ler considers  it  correct  information,  or  worthy 
of  notice,  he  takes  from  the  person  one  of 


his  counters,  as  a  pledge  of  the  obligation  he 
is  under  to  him.  The  next  person  in  ordet 
to  the  one  who  spoke  last  is  to  proceed,  so 
as  not  each  time  to  begin  with  number  one. 
If  no  one  of  the  party  speaks,  the  traveller 
may  consider  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  at  the  place  he  has  announced,  and  he 
then  passes  on  to  another. 

After  he  has  reached  his  destination,  he 
turns  out  his  bag  to  see  which  of  the  party 
has  given  him  the  greatest  amount  of  infor- 
mation, and  that  person  is  considered  to 
have  won  the  game,  and  is  entitled  to  be  the 
Traveller  in  the  next  game. 

If  it  should  happen  that  two  or  more  per- 
sons should  have  given  the  same  number  of 
counters,  those  persons  are  to  be  allowed  in 
succession  to  continue  to  assist  the  TraveUo: 
and  deposit  their  pledges,  until  one  alone 
remains. 

EXAMPLE  OF  THE  GAME. 

Traveller.  I  intend  to  take  a  little  ex- 
cursion this  summer,  and  shall  soon  start 
from  New  York  for  Niagara ;  but  as  I  wish 
to  stop  at  several  places,  I  shaU  travel  slowly. 
My  route  will  be  by  steamboat  up  the  Hud- 
son to  Albany,  thence  through  the  centre  ot 
the  state  to  the  Falls. 

Number  One.  Soon  after  leaving  New 
York  city  you  come  to  the  Palisades,  which 
form  one  of  the  first  objects  of  interest  in 
your  route.  The  noble  river  is  then  walled 
in  for  thirty  miles  by  high  precipitous  rocks, 
upon  whose  summits  imagination  has  but  to 
place  some  ruined  castles  to  suggest  olden 
memories,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  scenery 
of  the  vaunted  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Hudson 
must  be  confessed. 

Traveller.  Thank  you  for  this  infor- 
mation ;  pray  deposit  a  counter  in  my  bag, 
that  I  may  remember  to  whom  I  owe  it  I 
propose  to  stop  at  Tarrytown. 

Numbers  Two  and  Three  not  answering. 
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Number  Four.  Pray  visit  the  spot  of 
A  ndre's  arrest  After  the  final  arrangements 
with  Arnold  in  regard  to  the  betrayal  of 
West  Point  were  made,  Andre  proceeded  on 
horseback  to  New  York,  and  when  he  reach- 
ed this  spot  supposed  himself  to  be  within  the 
British  lines,  and  thus  secure  from  danger. 
Here  he  was  stopped  by  three  soldiers,  whose 
names  will  ever  be  held  in  remembrance — 
Paulding,  Williams,  and  \'an  Wart  Instead 
of  showing  his  passport,  he  inquired  whence 
they  came,  and  receiving  for  answer  "From 
below,"  he  responded  "So  do  I,"  showing  at 
the.  same  time  his  uniform  as  a  British  officer. 
"We  arrest  you  as  an  enemy  to  our  country," 
replied  these  soldiers;  and  resisting  all  his 
attempts  at  briber>',  they  led  him  captive  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  American  general. 
His  sad  fate  is  well  known.  Hung  as  a  spy 
near  this  place,  his  remains  were  left  here  a 
few  years,  but  are  deposited  among  England's 
illnstrious  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Number  Four  deposits  a  counter. 

Number  Seven.  The  Hudson  is  rich  in 
revolutionary  reminiscences.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  Tarrj'town,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
you  will  reach  Stony  Point,  the  scene  of  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne's  daring  exploit  in  1779, 
when,  without  firing  a  single  gun,  the  fort 
here  situated  was  surprised  and  taken  by  as- 
sault, forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  achieved  during  the  war.  A  counter 
of  Nimiber  Seven  is  put  into  the  bag. 

Traveller-  I  cannot  stop  long  here, 
but  must  proceed  with  my  journey.  Where 
shall  I  stop  next? 

Number  Nine,  You  pass  then  at  once 
into  the  Highlands.  Here  the  Hudson  has 
burst  its  way  at  some  distant  period  through 
he  mountains,  leaving  on  each  side  a  ram- 
part of  almost  perpendicular  hills  of  from  six 
hundred  to  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.     Most  prominent  among 


them  are  the  Dunderberg,  Anthony's  Nose, 
and  Butter  Hill.  Number  Nine  deposits  a 
counter. 

Number  Twelve.  In  the  bosom  of  the 
Highlands  you  will  find  West  Point,  which 
is  unquestionably  the  most  romantic  spot  or 
the  river.  The  village  is  placed  upon  tin 
top  of  a  promontory  one  hundred  and  eighty 
eight  feet  above  the  river,  where  there  is 
spread  out  a  level  plateau  or  terrace  more 
than  one  mile  in  circumference.  Number 
Twelve  puts  a  counter  into  the  bag. 

Traveller.  Can  you  give  me  any 
other  information  ? 

Number  Two.  West  Point  is  the  seat 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  es- 
tablished in  181 2  ;  the  land  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  New  York  in  1826.  Num- 
ber Two  deposits  a  counter. 

Number  Six.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene 
of  Arnold's  treason.  During  the  Revolution 
this  post  was  considered  the  key  of  the  Hud 
son,  and  a  heavy  chain  was  here  stretched 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  British  were  very 
anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  this  place, 
which  they  would  have  done  had  Arnold's 
treason  succeeded.  Number  Six  hands  the 
Traveller  a  counter. 

Traveller.  Arc  there  more  objects  of 
interest  on  the  river  ? 

Number  Eight.  Notice  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  which  present  a  very  abrupt 
front  to  the  river  and  run  nearly  parallel  to 
it  for  twenty  miles.  The  views  from  the 
Mountain  House  are  grand  and  majestic — 
up  and  down  the  Hudson  one  can  see  foi 
seventy  miles  either  way — and  the  Fall  of 
the  Katers  Kill,  three  miles  from  the  House, 
is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Number  Eighl 
deposits  a  counter. 

Traveller.  My  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  visit  all  objects  and  places  of  interest ; 
the   principal   ones   must   content  me;  m^ 
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next  resting  place  will  be  the  city  of  Albany. 

Number  Three.  You  will  find  Albany 
pleasantly  situated.  From  the  top  of  the 
capitol,  which  is  built  on  a  hill,  the  view  is 
very  fine.  You  will  find  all  the  public  State 
buildings  worthy  a  visit,  as  well  as  those  for 
educational  and  literary  purposes,  Albany 
')cing  distinguished  for  these  last.  Number 
Three  deposits  a  counter. 

Traveller.  I  shall  no  doubt  find  pleas- 
ore  in  visiting  them,  but  after  leaving  Albany 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  hasten,  taking  the  cars 
from  there  as  the  most  expeditious  way. 
Shall  I  stop  at  Schenectady  ? 

No  one  replies,  so  the  Traveller  considers 
there  is  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  there, 
and  proceeds  to  another  place,  asking — 
"  Where  would  you  advise  me  to  stop  ?  " 

Number  Five.  The  beauty  of  Trenton 
Falls  is  well  and  widely  celebrated.  Stop- 
ping at  Utica,  you  will  have  a  slight  detour 
of  sixteen  miles  to  make  in  order  to  reach 
them,  but  you  will  be  fully  compensated  for 
the  trouble.  Number  Five  deposits  a  counter. 

Number  Nine.  When  again  on  your 
route,  do  not  fail  to  stop  at  Syracuse,  at 
which  place,  in  connection  with  the  village 
of  Salina,  a  few  miles  distant,  you  will  find 
the  most  extensive  salt  manufactories  in  the 
United  States.  Salt  is  obtained  firom  the 
various  salt-springs  here  abundant,  in  several 
ways,  by  boiling,  evaporation,  etc, — and  the 
processes  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Num- 
ber Nine  hands  a  counter. 

Traveller.  Shall  I  find  more  objects  of 
interest  here? 

Number  Eleven.  Syracuse  is  situated  on 
Onondaga  Lake.  In  the  southern  part  of 
this  State  lie  a  cluster  of  lakes  of  which  this 
is  one,  all  remarkable  for  beautifiil  scenery. 
The  tourist  for  pleasure  will  not  regret  the 
time  spent  among  them.  Number  Eleven 
deposits  a  counter. 
15 


Traveller.  I  am  much  indebted  to  ray 
friends  for  the  information  I  have  received  ; 
which  one  will  give  me  an  account  of  my 
destination  ? 

Number  Nine.  On  the  western  border 
of  the  State,  in  a  river  or  strait  of  thirty-four 
miles  in  length,  running  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  pouring  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  over  a  precipice  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
thunders  the  far-famed  and  unrivalled  catar- 
act of  Niagara,  in  whose  presence  all  stand 
dumb  with  no  power  to  describe,  but  only  to 
wonder  and  adore.  About  three  miles  below 
its  commencement  the  river  divides  into  two 
arms,  which  embrace  an  island  called  Grand 
Island,  twelve  miles  long  and  from  two  to 
seven  wide.  Nearly  three  miles  below  Grand 
Island  the  Rapids  commence,  and  after  a 
course  of  rather  more  than  half  a  mile^  ter- 
minate in  the  Great  Cataract  Goat  Island, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  half  a  mile  long, 
extends  to  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  and 
divides  the  Falls  into  two  portions,  the  higher 
of  which  is  on  the  American  side,  but  the 
greatest  body  of  water  is  on  the  Canadian. 
The  American  Fall  is  again  subdivided  very 
unequally  by  Iris  Island,  with  the  greatei*  of 
these  subdivisions  nearest  the  New  York 
shore.  Of  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this 
scene,  and  of  the  emotions  with  which  it  fills 
the  soul,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  speak. 

Tha  Traveller  having  reached  his  place  of 
destination,  examines  his  bag,  and  finding  that 
Number  Nine  has  deposited  the  most  count- 
ers, he  is  considered  to  have  won  the  game 
and  is  entitled  to  be  the  Traveller  in  the 
next  game. 

The  Lawyer. 

The  company  must  form  in  twu  rows, 
opposite  to  and  feeing  each  other,  leaving 
room  for  the  Lawyer  to  pass  up  and  down 
I  between  them. 
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When  all  are  seated,  the  one  who  person- 
ates the  Law}^er  will  ask  a  question  or  ad- 
dress a  remark  to  one  of  the  persons  present, 
either  standing  before  the  person  addressed, 
or  calling  his  name.  The  one  spoken  to  is 
not  to  answer,  but  the  one  sitting  opposite 
to  him  must  reply  to  the  question.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Lawyer  is  to  make  either  the  one 
he  speaks  to  answer  him,  or  the  one  that 
should  answer  to  keep  silent ;  therefore  he 
should  be  quick  in  hurrying  from  one  to  an- 
other with  his  questions,  taking  them  by 
surprise,  and  noticing  those  who  are  the 
most  inattentive.  No  one  must  be  allowed 
to  remind  another  of  his  turn  to  speak. 
When  the  Lawyer  has  succeeded  in  either 
making  one  speak  that  should  not,  or  find- 
ing any  that  did  not  answer  when  they 
should,  they  must  exchange  places  with  each 
other,  and  the  one  caught  becomes  Lawyer. 

This  game  will  be  found  quite  amusing  if 
conducted  with  spirit 

The  Sorcerer  Behind  the  Screen. 

The  players  conceal  behind  a  screen,  or 
behind  the  door  of  an  adjacent  chamber,  the 
one  of  their  number  from  whom  they  wish 
to  obtain  forfeits.  The  rest  of  the  company 
place  themselves  out  of  his  sight,  and  the 
one  who  leads  the  game  calls  out  to  him — 

" Are  you  there?  Are  you  ready?"  "Yes, 
begin  I " — "  Do  you  know  Miss  — — ?  "  (nam- 
ing one  of  the  ladies  of  the  company)  "Yes." 
— "Do  yofQ  know  her  dress?"  "Yes." — 
"Her  shawl?  "Yes."— "Do  you  know  her 
slippers?"  'Yes."— "Her  collar?"  "Yes."— 
"Herglovta;?"  "Yes."— "And  her  ring?" 
"Yes." — "You  know  then  everything  that 
fiV  wears?"  "Yes."— "Her  belt?"  "Yes." 
.  - '  fler  fen?"     "Yes." 

The  questioner  adds  as  many  articles  of 
dress  as  he  pleases,  or  changes  them  at  his 
pleasnre.     The  other  always  answers,  "  Yes." 


"  Since  you  know  her  so  well,  tell  me  what 
article  of  her  dress  I  touch?" 

If  the  sorcerer  has  not  been  let  into  the 
secret  before  the  commencement  of  the 
game,  he,  of.  course,  names  a  number  of 
articles  before  he  hits  upon  the  right  one, 
and  he  pays  a  forfeit  for  every  mistake  he 
commits;  he  pays  a  forfeit  also  when  he 
names  an  article  which  the  questioner  has 
not  mentioned. 

If  acquainted  with   the  game  he  would 

say,  "You  touch  Miss 's  ring,"  because 

this  is  the  only  article  before  which  the 
questioner  has  placed  the  conjunclk>n  "<2«<jr," 
which  is  the  word  of  recognition  to  the 
sorcerer  instructed  in  the  game. 

When  any  of  the  players  acquainted  with 
the  game  wish  to  impose  upon  one  of  their 
number,  previous  to  selecting  him  they 
choose  two  or  three  sorcerers,  who  know  the 
game.  The  latter  feign  to  mistake  once  or 
twice  to  excite  no  suspicion,  and  as  soon  as 
the  last  one  of  them  has  guessed  rightly 
(which  he  could  have  done  at  first  if  he  had 
chosen),  he  names  as  his  successor  the  pool 
dupe  at  whose  expense  they  have  previously 
agreed  to  amuse  themselves. 

The  Pigeon  Flies. 

This  is  a  very  simple  game.  Each  one  of 
the  company  places  a  finger  upon  a  table,  or 
upon  the  lap  of  the  leader  of  the  game,  and 
each  must  raise  his  finger  as  soon  as  the 
leader  says — "  Pigeon  (or  he  may  name  any 
other  bird)y?;^j." 

Ifi  out  of  mischief^  he  names  any  object 
that  is  not  a  bird,  and  anyone  of  the  players 
raises  his  finger  by  mistake,  the  latter  pays  a 
forfeit,  for  he  ought  not  to  raise  it  except 
after  the  name  of  some  bird  or  winged  insect 
This  game  teaches  young  people  close  attrtv 
tion,  quick  perf^ption  and  a  knowledge  of 
ornithology. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


Helps,  Hints  and  Advice  to  the  *' Queen  of  the  Household;" 
Cooking,  Preserving,  Cleaning  and  Mending. 


rE  following  collection  of  receipts  for 
use  in  cooking  has  been  gathered 
from  the  best  sources,  and  will  be  of 
great  value  in  the  kitchen.     All  the  receipts 
here  given  are  such  as  have  been  tried  and 
proved. 

Beef  Soup. — Select  a  small  shin  of  beef 
of  moderate  size,  crack  the  bone  in  small 
pieces,  wash  and  place  it  in  a  kettle  to  boil, 
with  five  or  six  quarts  of  cold  water.  Let 
<t  boil  about  two  hours,  or  until  it  begins  to 
get  tender,  then  season  it  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  salt,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper;  boil  it 
one  hour  longer,  then  add  to  it  one  carrot, 
two  turnips,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rice  or 
pearl  barley,  one  head  of  celery  and  a  tea- 
spoonfiil  of  summer  savory  powdered  fine; 
the  vegetables  to  be  minced  up  in  small 
pieces  like  dice.  After  these  ingredients 
have  boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  put  in  two 
potatoes  cut  up  in  small  pieces ;  let  it  boil 
half  an  hour  longer,  take  the  meat  from  the 
soup,  and  if  intended  to  be  served  with  it, 
take  out  the  bones  and  lay  it  closely  and 
neatly  on  a  dish,  and  garnish  with  sprigs  of 
parsley. 

Serve  made  mustard  and  catsup  with  it 
It  is  very  nice  pressed  and  eaten  cold  with 
mustard  and  yinegar,  or  catsup.  Four  hours 
are  required  for  making  this  soup.  Should 
my  remain  over  the  first  day,  it  may  be  heat- 
ad,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  boiling  water, 
and  served  again.  Some  fancy  a  glass  of 
brown  sherry  added  just  before  being  served. 
Serve  very  hot 

Veal  Soup. — Put  a  knuckle  of  veal  into 
three  quarts  of  cold  water,  with  a  small 


quantity  of  salt,  and  one  small  tablespoonfb? 
of  uncooked  rice.  Boil  slowly,  hardly  abovt 
simmering,  four  hours,  when  the  liquet 
should  be  reduced  to  half  the  usual  quantity; 
remove  from  the  fire.  Into  the  tureen  put 
the  yolk  of  one  ^^-g^  and  stir  well  into  it  a 
teacupful  of  cream,  or,  in  hot  weather,  new 
milk ;  add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
hickory-nut ;  on  this  strain  the  soup,  boilin|? 
hot,  stirring  all  the  time.  Just  at  the  last, 
beat  it  well  for  a  minute. 

Chicken  Cream  Soup. — An  old  chicken 
for  soup  is  much  the  best  Cut  it  up  into 
quarters,  put  it  into  a  soup  kettle  with  half 
a  pound  of  corned  ham,  and  an  onion ;  add 
four  quarts  of  cold  water.  Bring  slowly  to 
a  gentle  boil,  and  keep  this  up  until  the 
liquid  has  diminished  one-third,  and  the  meat 
drops  from  the  bones ;  then  add  half  a  cup 
of  rice.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  u 
bunch  of  chopped  parsley. 

Cook  slowly  until  the  rice  is  tender,  then 
the  meat  should  be  taken  out  Now,  stir  in 
two  cups  of  rich  milk  thickened  with  a  littlt 
flour.  The  chicken  could  be  fried  in  a  spoon- 
ful of  butter  and  a  gravy  made,  reserving 
some  of  the  white  part  of  the  meat,  chopping 
it  and  adding  it  to  the  soup. 

Ox-Tail  Soup. — Two  ox-tails,  two  slices 
of  ham,  one  ounce  of  butter,  two  carrots, 
two  turnips,  three  onions,  one  leek,  one  head 
of  celery,  one  bunch  of  savory  herbs,  pep' 
per,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  catsup,  one-half  glass  of  port  wine 
three  quarts  of  water. 

Cut  up  the  tails,  separating  them  at  the 
joints;  wash  them,  and  put  them  in  a  stew- 
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pan  with  the  butter.  Cut  the  vegetables  in 
slices  and  add  them  with  the  herbs.  Put  in 
one-half  pint  of  water,  and  stir  it  over  a 
quick  fire  till  the  juices  are  drawn.  Fill  up 
the  stewpan  with  water,  and  when  boiling, 
add  the  salt  Skim  well,  and  simmer  very 
gently  for  four  hours,  or  until  the  tails  are 
tender.  Take  them  out,  skim  and  strain  the 
soup,  thicken  with  flour,  and  flavor  with  the 
catsup  and  port  wine.  Put  back  the  tails, 
simmer  for  five  minutes  and  serve. 

Another  way  to  make  an  appetizing  ox- 
tail soup.  You  should  begin  to  make  it  the 
day  before  you  wish  to  eat  the  soup.  Take 
two  tails,  wash  clean,  and  put  in  a  kettle 
with  nearly  a  gallon  of  cold  water;  add  a 
«nall  handftil  of  salt ;  when  the  meat  is  well 
cooked,  take  out  the  bones.  Let  this  stand 
tn  a  cool  room,  covered,  and  next  day,  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner,  skim  oflf 
the  crust  or  cake  of  fat  which  has  risen  to 
the  top.  Add  a  little  onion,  carrot,  or  any 
vegetables  you  choose,  chopping  them  fine 
first;  summer  savory  may  also  be  added. 

Com  Soup. — Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob, 
and  boil  the  cobs  in  water  for  at  least  an 
hour,  then  add  the  grains,  and  boil  until  they 
are  thoroughly  done ;  put  one  dozen  ears  of 
com  to  a  gallon  of  water,  which  will  be  re- 
duced to  three  quarts  by  the  time  the  soup 
is  done ;  then  pour  on  a  pint  of  new  milk, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  salt  and  pepper  to 
your  taste;  continue  the  boiling  a  while 
longer,  and  stir  in,  to  season  and  thicken  it 
a  little,  a  tablespoonful  of  good  butter  rubbed 
up  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Com 
soup  may  also  be  made  nicely  with  water  in 
which  a  pair  of  grown  fowls  have  been  boiled 
01  parboiled,  instead  of  having  plain  water 
for  the  foundation. 

Split  Pea  Soup. — One  pint  of  split  peas, 
previously  soaked  in  cold  water  over  night ; 
wash  in  cold  water  and  drain,  add  two-thirds 


of  a  medium-sized  carrot  sliced ;  one  onioa 
quartered,  with  a  clove  stuck  into  each  piece ; 
two  ounces  of  fat  salt  pork  cut  into  dice. 
Make  a  bouquet  of  the  following  herbs ;  one 
sprig  of  parsley,  thyme,  celery  and  one  bay 
leaf  tied  together  ;  if  not  obtainable  use  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  celery  salt  Put  on  all  to- 
gether over  a  brisk  fire  with  three  quarts  of 
cold  water.  When  it  boils  up,  set  back  and 
allow  to  cook  slowly  about  three  hours  or 
until  done.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
strain  and  serve. 

Green  Pea  Soup. — Wash  a  small  quarter 
of  lamb  in  cold  water,  and  put  it  into  a  soup- 
pot  with  six  quarts  of  cold  water ;  add  to  it 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  and  set  it  over  a 
moderate  fire — let  it  boil  gently  for  two 
hours,  then  skim  it  clear;  add  a  quart  of 
shelled  peas,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper; 
cover  it,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour; 
then  having  scraped  the  skins  from  a  quart 
of  small  young  potatoes,  add  them  to  the 
soup ;  cover  the  pot  and  let  it  boil  for  half 
an  hour  longer ;  work  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  and  a  dessert  spoonful  of  flour  together, 
and  add  them  to  the  soup  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  before  taking  it  off  the  fire. 

Serve  the  meat  on  a  dish  with  parsley 
sauce  over,  and  the  soup  in  a  tureen. 

Turtle  Soup  from  Beans. — Soak  over 
night  one  quart  of  black  beans;  next  day 
boil  them  in  the  proper  quantity  of  water, 
say  a  gallon,  then  dip  the  beans  out  of  the 
pot  and  strain  them  through  a  colander. 
Then  return  the  flour  of  the  beans,  thus 
pressed,  into  the  pot  in  which  they  were 
boiled.  Tie  up  in  A  thin  cloth  some  thyme, 
a  teaspoonful  of  summer  savory  and  parsley, 
and  let  it  boil  in  the  mixture.  Add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cold  butter,  salt  and  pepper. 
Have  ready  four  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs 
quartered,  and  a  few  force  meat  balls ;  add 
this  to  the  soup  with  a  sliced  lemon,  and 
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half  a  glass  of  wine  just  before  serving  the 
soup. 

This  approaches  so  near  in  flavor  to  the 
real  turtle  soup  that  few  are  able  to  distin- 
guish the  difierence. 

Philadelphia  Pepper  Pot. — Put  two 
pounds  of  tripe  and  four  calves'  feet  into  the 
soup-pot  and  cover  them  with  cold  water ; 
add  a  red  pepper,  and  boil  closely  until  the 
calves'  feet  are  boiled  very  tender ;  take  out 
the  meat,  skim  the  liquid,  stir  it,  cut  the 
tripe  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  back  into 
the  liquid  ;  if  there  is  not  enough  liquid, 
add  boiling  water;  add  half  a  teaspoon- 
fiil  of  sweet  marjoram,  sweet  basil,  and 
thyme,  two  sliced  onions,  sliced  potatoes, 
salt.  When  the  vegetables  have  boiled  until 
almost  tender,  add  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  drop  in  some  egg  balls,  and  boil  fif- 
teen minutes  more.     Take  up  and  serve  hot 

Macaroni  Soup. — ^To  a  rich  beef  or  other 
aoup,  in  which  there  is  no  seasoning  other 
than  pepper  or  salt,  take  half  a  pound  of 
small  pipe  macaroni,  boil  it  in  clear  water 
until  it  is  tender,  then  drain  it  and  cut  it  in 
pieces  of  an  inch  length  ;  boil  it  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  soup  and  serve. 

Turkey  Soup. — ^Take  the  turkey  bones 
and  boil  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  water 
enough  to  cover  them ;  add  a  little  summer 
savory  and  celery  chopped  fine.  Just  before 
serving,  thicken  with  a  little  flour  (browned), 
and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  small 
piece  of  butter.  This  is  a  cheap  but  good 
soup,  using  the  remains  of  cold  turkey  which 
might  otherwise  be  thrown  away. 

Tapioca  Cream  Soup. — One  quart  of  white 
stock ;  one  pint  of  cream  or  milk ;  one  onion ; 
two  stalks  celery ;  one-third  of  a  cupful  of 
tapioca;  two  cupfuls  of  cold  water;  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter ;  a  small  piece  of  mace  ; 
salt,  pepper.  Wash  the  tapioca  and  soak 
over  night  in  cold  water.     Cook  it  and  the 


stock  together  very  gently  for  one  hour. 
Cut  the  onion  and  celery  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  on  to  cook  for  twenty  minutes  with 
the  milk  and  mace.  Strain  on  the  tapioca 
and  stock.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
add  butter,  and  serve. 

Onion  Soup. — One  quart  of  milk,  six  large 
onions,  yolks  of  four  eggs,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter,  a  large  one  of  flour,  one  cup- 
ful of  cream,  salt,  pepper.  Put  the  butter  in 
a  fi:ying  pan.  Cut  the  onions  into  thin 
slices  and  drop  in  the  butter.  Stir  until 
they  begin  to  cook ;  then  cover  tight  and 
set  back  where  they  will  simmer,  but  not 
burn,  for  half  an  hour.  Now  put  the  milk 
on  to  boil,  and  then  add  the  dry  flour  to  the 
onions  and  stir  constantly  for  three  minutes 
over  the  fire  ;  then  turn  the  mixture  into  the 
milk  and  cook  fifteen  minutes.  Rub  the 
soup  through  a  strainer,  return  to  the  fire, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  well,  add  the  cream  to  them 
and  stir  into  the  soup.  Cook  three  minutes, 
stirring  constantly.  If  you  have  no  cream, 
use  milk,  in  which  case  add  a  tablespoonfiil 
of  butter  at  the  same  time.  Pour  over  fiied 
croutons  in  a  soup  tureen. 

This  is  a  refireshing  dish  when  one  is 
fatigued. 

Pea  Soup. — Put  a  quart  of  dried  peas  into 
five  quarts  of  water ;  boil  for  four  hours  and 
then  add  three  or  four  large  onions,  two 
heads  of  celery,  a  carrot,  two  turnips,  all 
cut  up  rather  fine.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt  Boil  two  hours  longer,  and  if  the  soup 
becomes  too  thick  add  more  water.  Strain 
through  a  colander  and  stir  in  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cold  butter.  Serve  hot,  with  small 
pieces  of  toasted  bread  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tureen. 

Noodles  for  Soup. — Beat  up  one  e^ 
light,  add  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  flour  enough 
to  make  a  very  stiff  dough ;    roll  out  very 
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thin,  like  thin  pie  crust,  dredge  with  flour 
to  keep  from  sticking.  Let  it  remain  on  the 
bread  board  to  dry  for  an  hour  or  more ;  then 
roll  it  up  into  a  tight  scroll,  like  a  sheet  of 
music.  Begin  at  the  end  and  slice  it  into 
slips  as  thin  as  straws.  After  all  are  cut, 
mix  them  lightly  together,  and  to  prevent 
them  sticking,  keep  them  floured  a  little 
until  you  are  ready  to  drop  them  into  your 
soup,  which  should  be  done  shortly  before 
dinner,  for  if  boiled  ioo  long  they  will  go  to 
pieces. 

Force-Meat  Balls  for  Soup. — One  cup- 
ful of  cooked  veal  or  fowl  meat,  minced; 
mix  with  this  a  handful  of  fine  bread-crumbs, 
the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs  rubbed 
smooth  together  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
milk;  season  with  pepper  and  salt;  add  a 
half  teaspoon ful  of  flour,  and  bind  all  together 
with  two  beaten  eggs ;  the  hands  to  be  well 
floured,  and  the  mixture  to  be  made  into  lit- 
tle balls  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  ;  drop  into  the 
soup  about  twenty  minutes  before  serving. 

Egg  Balls  for  Soup. — Take  the  yolks  of 
six  hard-boiled  eggs  and  half  a  tablespoon- 
fill  of  wheat  flour,  rub  them  smooth  with 
the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt;  mix  all  well  together;  make  it  in 
balls,  and  drop  them  into  the  boiling  soup  a 
few  minutes  before  taking  it  up.  Used  in 
green  turtle  soup. 

Vermicelli  Soup. — Swell  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  vermicelli  in  a  quart  of  warm  water, 
then  add  it  to  a  good  beef,  veal,  lamb,  or 
chicken  soup  or  broth,  with  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sweet  butter ;  let  the  soup  boil  for 
fifteen  minutes  after  it  is  added. 

Spring  Vegetable  Soup. — Half  pint  green 
peas,  two  shredded  lettuces,  one  onion,  a 
small  bunch  of  parsley,  two  ounces  butter, 
the  yolks  of  three  ^gs,  one  pint  of  water, 
one  and  a  half  quarts  of  soup  stock.  Put  in 
a  stewpan  the  lettuce,  onion,  parsley  and 


butter,  with  one  pint  of  water,  and  let  them 
simmer  till  tender.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  When  done  strain  off"  the  vegeta- 
bles, and  put  two-thirds  of  the  liquor  with 
the  stock.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
with  the  other  third,  toss  it  over  the  fire^ 
and  at  the  moment  of  serving  add  this  with 
the  vegetables  to  the  strained-off'soup. 

Celery  Soup. — Celery  soup  may  be  made 
with  white  stock.  Cut  down  the  white  of 
half  a  dozen  heads  of  celery  into  little  pieces 
and  boil  it  in  four  pints  of  white  stock,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  lean  ham  and  two 
ounces  of  butter.  Simmer  gently  for  a  full 
hour,  then  strain  through  a  sieve,  return  the 
liquor  to  the  pan,  and  stir  in  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  cream  with  great  care.  Serve  with  toast- 
ed bread  and,  if  liked,  thicken  with  a  little 
flour.     Season  to  taste. 

Tomato  Soup.  No.  i. — Place  in  a  kettle 
four  pounds  of  beef.  Pour  over  it  one  gallon 
of  cold  water.  Let  the  meat  and  water  boil 
slowly  for  three  hours,  or  until  the  liquor  is 
reduced  to  about  one-half  Remove  the  meat 
and  put  into  the  broth  a  quart  of  tomatoes 
and  one  chopped  onion  ;  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  A  teaspoonful  of  flour  should  be  dis- 
solved and  stirred  in,  then  allowed  to  boil 
half  an  hour  longer.  St]:ain  and  serve  hot 
Canned  tomatoes  may  be  used  instead  of 
fresh  ones. 

Tomato  Soup.  No.  2. — Place  over  the 
fire  a  quart  of  peeled  tomatoes,  stew  them 
soft  with  a  pinch  of  soda.  Strain  it  so  that 
no  seeds  remain,  set  it  over  the  fire  again, 
and  add  a  quart  of  hot  boiled  milk ;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  ^^^^  add  three  tablespoonfiils  of  rolled 
cracker,  and  serve  hot.  Canned  tomatoes 
may  be  used  in  place  of  fresh  ones. 

Tomato  Soup.  No.  3. — Peel  two  quarts 
of  tomatoes,  boil  them  in  a  sauce-pan  with 
an  onion  and  other  soup  vegetables ;    -itrain 
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and  add  a  level  tablespoonful  of  flour  dis- 
solved in  a  third  of  a  cup  of  melted  butter ; 
add  pepper  and  salt  Serve  very  hot  over 
little  squares  of  bread  fried  brown  and  crisp 
in  butter. 

An  excellent  addition  to  a  cold  meat 
lunch. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup,  or  Calf's  Head. — 
Scald  a  well-cleaned  calf's  head,  remove  the 
brain,  tie  it  up  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  an  hour, 
or  until  the  meat  will  easily  slip  from  the 
bone ;  take  out,  save  the  broth ;  cut  it  in  small, 
square  pieces,  and  throw  them  into  cold 
water;  when  cool,  put  it  in  a  stewpan,  and 
cover  with  some  of  the  broth ;  let  it  boil 
until  quite  tender,  and  set  aside. 

In  another  stewpan  melt  some  butter,  and 
in  it  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lean  ham, 
cut  small,  with  fine  herbs  to  taste ;  also  parsley 
and  one  onion ;  add  about  a  pint  of  the  broth; 
let  it  simmer  for  two  hours,  and  then  dredge 
in  a  small  quantity  of  flour ;  now  add  the 
remainder  of  the  broth,  and  a  quarter  bottle 
of  Madeira  or  sherry ;  let  all  stew  quietly  for 
ten  minutes  and  rub  it  through  a  medium 
sieve ;  add  the  calf's  head,  season  with  a  very 
little  cayenne  pepper,  a  little  salt,  the  juice  of 
one  lemon,  and  if  desired  a  quarter  teaspoon- 
ful  poimded  mace  and  a  dessert-spoon  sugar. 

Having  previously  prepared  force-meat 
balls,  add  them  to  the  soup,  and  five  minutes 
after  serve  hot. 

Fish  Soup. — Select  a  large,  fine  fish,  clean 
it  thoroughly,  put  it  over  the  fire  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water,  allowing  for  each 
pound  of  fish  one  quart  of  water ;  add  an 
onion  cut  fine,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
When  the  fish  is  cooked,  and  is  quite  taste- 
less, strain  all  through  a  colander,  return  to 
the  fire^  add  some  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  A  small  tablespoonful  of  Worcester- 
shire «auce  may  be  added  if  liked.  Serve 
N^rtb.  Hfnail  squares  of  fiied  bread  and  thin 


slices  of  lemon,     A  very  palatable  soup. 

Lobster  Soup,  or  Bisque. — Have  ready  a 
good  broth  made  of  three  pounds  of  veal  boil- 
ed slowly  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it, 
till  the  meat  is  reduced  to  shreds.  It  must 
then  be  well  strained. 

Having  boiled  one  fine  middle-sized  lobster, 
extract  all  the  meat  from  the  body  and  claws. 
Bruise  part  of  the  coral  in  a  mortar,  and  also 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  meat  Mix  them 
well  together.  Add  mace,  cayenne,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  make  them  up  into  force-meat 
balls,  binding  the  mixture  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  slightly  beaten. 

Take  three  quarts  of  the  veal  broth,  and  put 
into  it  the  meat  of  the  lobster  cut  into  mouth- 
fuls.  Boil  it  together  about  twenty  minutes. 
Then  thicken  it  with  the  remaining  coral 
(which  you  must  first  rub  through  a  sieve,) 
and  add  the  force-meat  balls  and  a  little  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour.  Simmer  it  gently  for  ten 
minutes  but  do  not  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  as 
that  will  injure  the  color.  Serve  with  small 
piece  of  bread  firied  brown  in  butter. 

Oyster  Soup. — Scald  one  gallon  of  oysters 
in  their  own  liquor.  Add  one  quart  of  rich 
mUk  to  the  liquor,  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
boil,  skim  out  the  oysters  and  set  aside.  Add 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two  good  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter,  and  one  of  flour,  all  mixed 
well  together,  but  in  this  order — first,  the 
milk,  then,  after  beating  the  eggs,  add  a  lit- 
tle of  the  hot  liquor  to  them  gradually,  and 
stir  them  rapidly  into  the  soup.  Lastly,  add 
the  butter  and  whatever  seasoning  you  fancy 
besides  plain  pepper  and  salt,  which  must 
both  be  put  in  to  taste  with  caution.  Celery 
salt  most  persons  like  extremely;  otheis 
would  prefer  a  little  marjoram  and  thyme; 
others,  again,  mace  and  a  bit  of  onion.  Use 
your  own  discretion  in  this  regard. 

Clam  Soup.  (French  Style.) — Mince  two 
dozen  hard-sheU  clams  very  fine.     Fry  half  a 
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minced  onion  in  an  ounce  of  butter ;  add  to 
it  a  pint  of  hot  water,  a  pinch  of  mace,  four 
cloves,  one  allspice  and  six  whole  pepper- 
corns. Boil  fifteen  minutes  and  strain  into 
a  sauce-pan ;  add  the  chopped  clams  and  a 
pint  of  clam-juice  or  hot  water ;  simmer  slow- 
ly two  hours  ;  strain  and  rub  the  pulp  through 
a  sieve  into  the  liquid.  Return  it  to  the 
sauce-pan  and  keep  it  lukewarm.  Boil  three 
half-pints  of  milk  in  a  sauce-pan  (previously 
wet  with  cold  water,  which  prevents  burning) 
and  whisk  it  into  the  soup.  Dissolve  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour  in  cold  milk,  add  it  to  the 
soup,  taste  for  seasoning ;  heat  it  gently  to 
near  the  boiling  point ;  pour  it  into  a  tureen 
previously  heated  with  hot  water,  and  serve 
with  or  without  pieces  of  fried  bread — called 
crotdons  in  kitchen  French. 

Clam  Soup. — Twent>'-five  clams  chopped 
fine.  Put  over  the  fire  the  liquor  that  was 
drained  from  them,  and  a  cup  of  water ;  add 
the  chopped  claims,  and  boil  half  an  hour  ; 
then  season  to  taste  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
a  piece  of  butter  as  large  as  an  &%%^ ;  boil  up 
again  and  add  one  quart  of  milk  boiling  hot, 
stir  in  a  tablespoon  of  flour  made  to  a  cream 
with  a  little  cold  milk,  or  two  crackers  rolled 
fine.  Some  like  a  little  mace  and  lemc? u 
juice  in  the  seasoning. 

To  Fry  Fish.— Most  of  the  smaller  fish 
(generally  termed  pan-fish)  are  usually  fried. 
Clean  well,  cut  off"  the  head,  and,  if  quite 
large,  cut  out  the  backbone,  and  slice  the 
body  crosswise  into  five  or  six  pieces;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Dip  in  Indian  meal 
or  wheat  flour,  or  in  beaten  &^'g^  and  roll  in 
bread  or  fine  cracker  crumbs — trout  and 
perch  should  not  be  dipped  in  meal ;  put  into 
a  thick  bottomed  iron  frying-pan,  the  flesh 
side  down,  with  hot  lard  or  drippings;  fry 
slowly,  turning  when  lightly  browned. 

Pan  Fish. — Place  them  in  a  thick  bottom 
frying-pan  with  heads  all  one  way.     Fill  the 


spaces  with  smaller  fish.  When  they  are 
fried  quite  brown  and  ready  to  turn,  put  a 
dinner  plate  over  them,  drain  off  the  fat; 
then  invert  the  pan,  and  they  will  be  left 
unbroken  on  the  plate.  Put  the  lard  back 
into  the  pan,  and  when  hot  slip  back  the 
fish.  When  the  other  side  is  brown,  drain, 
turn  on  a  plate  as  before,  and  slip  them  on  a 
warm  platter,  to  be  sent  to  the  table.  I^eav- 
ing  the  heads  on  and  the  fish  a  crispy-brown, 
in  perfect  shape,  improves  the  appearance  if 
not  the  flavor.     Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Baked  Pickerel. — Carefully  clean  and 
wipe  the  fish,  and  lay  in  a  dripping-pan 
with  enough  hot  water  to  prevent  scorching. 
A  perforated  sheet  of  tin,  fitting  loosely,  or 
several  muffin  rings,  may  be  used  to  keep  it 
off"  the  bottom.  Lay  it  in  a  circle  on  its 
belly,  head  and  tail  touching,  and  tied,  or  as 
directed  in  note  on  fish ;  bake  slowly,  basting 
often  with  butter  and  water.  When  done, 
have  ready  a  cup  of  sweet  cream  or  rich 
milk  to  which  a  few  spoons  of  hot  water 
have  been  added ;  stir  in  two  large  spoons  of 
melted  butter  and  a  little  chopped  parsley; 
heat  all  by  setting  the  cup  in  boiling  water; 
add  the  gravy  from  the  dripping-pan,  and 
let  it  boil  up  once ;  place  the  fish  in  a  hot 
dish,  and  pour  over  it  the  sauce.  Or  an  egg 
sauce  may  be  made  with  drawn  butter;  stir 
in  the  yolk  of  an  ^%'g  quickly,  and  then  a 
teaspoon  of  chopped  parsley.  It  can  be 
stuffed  or  not,  just  as  you  please. 

Boiled  Salmon. — The  middle  slice  of 
salmon  is  the  best  Sew  up  neatly  in  a 
mosquito-net  bag,  and  boil  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  pound  in  hot  salted  water. 
When  done,  unwrap  with  care,  and  lay 
upon  a  hot  dish,  taking  care  not  to  break  it 
Have  ready  a  large  cupful  of  drawn  butter, 
very  rich,  in  which  has  been  stirred  a  table- 
spoonful  of  minced  parsley  and  the  juice  of 
a  lemon.     Pour  half  upon  ^he  salmon,  and 


serve   the   rest   in    a    boat, 
parsley  and  slicod  eggs. 

Broiled  Salmon. — Cut  the  slices  one  inch 
thick,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
butter  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  lay  each  slice 
on  a  separate  piece,  envelope  them  in  it  with 
their  ends  twisted ;  broil  gently  over  a  clear 
fire,  and  serve  with  anchovy  or  caper  sauce. 
When  higher  seasoning  is  required,  add  a 
few  chopped  herbs  and  a  little  spice. 

Steamed  Fish. — Secure  the  tail  of  the 
fish  in  its  mouth,  the  body  in  a  circle  ;  pour 
over  it  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt;  let  it  stand  an  hour  in  a 
cool  place ;  pour  off  the  vinegar,  and  put  it 
in  a  steamer  over  boiling  water,  and  steam 
twenty  minutes,  or  longer  for  large  fish. 
When  the  meat  easily  separates  from  the 
bone  it  is  done.  Drain  well,  and  serve  on  a 
very  clean  white  napkin,  neatly  folded  and 
placed  on  the  platter ;  decorate  the  napkin 
around  the  fish  with  sprigs  of  curled  parsley, 
or  with  fanciful  beet  cuttings,  or  alternately 
with  both. 

To  Broil  a  Shad. — Split  and  wash  the 
shad,  and  afterwards  dry  it  in  a  cloth.  Sea- 
son it  with  salt  and  pepper.  Have  ready  a 
bed  of  clear  bright  coals.  Grease  your  grid- 
iron well,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  lay  the 
shad  upon  it,  the  flesh  side  down ;  cover  with  a 
dripping-pan  and  broil  it  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  more,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness. Butter  it  well,  and  send  it  to  the 
table.  Covering  it  while  broiling  gives  it  a 
more  delicious  flavor. 

Baked  Shad. — Many  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  very  best  method  of  cook- 
ing a  shad  is  to  bake  it.  Stuff  it  with  bread- 
crumbs, salt,  pepper,  butter  and  parsley,  and 
mix  this  up  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  egg; 
fill  the  fish  with  it,  and  sew  it  up  or  fasten  a 
string  around  it  Pour  over  it  a  little  water 
and  some  butter,  and  bake  as  you  would  a 
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fowl.  A  shad  will  require  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  bake.  Garnish 
with  slices  of  lemon,  water  cresses,  etc 

Dressing  for  Baked  Shad. — Boil  up  the 
gravy  in  which  the  shad  was  baked,  put  in  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  catsup,  a  tablespoonful 
of  brown  flour  which  has  been  wet  with  cold 
water,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  glass  ot 
sherry  or  Madeira  wine.  Serve  in  a  sauce 
boat 

To  Cook  a  Shad  Roe. — Drop  into  boiling 
water,  and  cook  gently  for  twenty  minutes ; 
then  take  from  the  fire,  and  drain.  Butter  a 
tin  plate,  and  lay  the  drained  roe  upon  it 
Dredge  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  spread 
soft  butter  over  it ;  then  dredge  thickly  with 
flour.  Cook  in  the  oven  for  half  an  hour, 
basting  frequently  with  salt,  pepper,  flour, 
butter  and  water. 

Baked  White  Fish.— Thoroughly  clean 
the  fish  ;  cut  off  the  head  or  not,  as  preferred ; 
cut  out  the  back  bone  from  the  head  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  tail,  and  stuff  with 
the  following :  Soak  stale  bread  in  water, 
squeeze  dry ;  cut  in  pieces  a  large  onion,  fry 
in  butter,  chop  fine ;  add  the  bread,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
parsley  or  sage ;  heat  through,  and  when 
taken  off  the  fire,  add  the  yolks  of  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  ;  stuflf  the  fish  rather  full,  sew  up 
with  fine  twine,  and  wrap  with  several  coils 
of  white  tape.  Rub  the  fish  over  slightly 
with  butter ;  just  cover  the  bottom  of  a  bak- 
ing pan  with  hot  water,  and  place  the  fish  in 
it,  standing  back  upward,  and  bent  in  the 
form  of  an  S.  Sen^e  with  the  following 
dressing;  Reduce  the  yolks  of  two  hard* 
boiled  eggs  to  a  smooth  paste  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  good  salad  oil ;  stir  in  half  a 
teaspoon  English  mustard,  and  add  pepper 
and  vinegar  to  taste. 

Halibut  Boiled. — The  cut  next  to  the  tail- 
piece is  the  best  to  boiL     Rub  a  little  salt 
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over  it,  soak  it  for  fifteen  minutes  in  vinegar 
and  cold  water,  then  wash  it  and  scrape  it 
until  quite  clean ;  tie  it  in  a  cloth,  and  boil 
slowly  over  a  moderate  fire,  allowing  seven 
minutes  boiling  to  each  pound  offish;  when 
it  is  half  cooked,  turn  it  over  in  the  pot ; 
serve  with  drawn  butter  or  egg  sacce. 

Boiled  halibut  minced  with  boiled  pota- 
toes, and  a  little  butter  and  milk,  makes  am 
excellent  breakfast  dish. 

Boiled  Salt  Mackerel. — Wash  and  clean 
off  all  the  brine  and  salt ;  put  it  to  soak  with 
the  meat  side  down,  in  cold  water  over  night ; 
in  the  morning  rinse  it  in  one  or  two  waters. 
Wrap  each  up  in  a  cloth  and  put  it  into  a 
kettle  with  considerable  water,  which  should 
be  cold ;  cook  about  thirty  minutes.  Take 
it  carefully  from  the  cloth,  take  out  the  back 
bones  and  pour  over  a  little  melted  butter 
and  cream ;  add  a  light  sprinkle  of  pepper. 
Or  make  a  cream  sauce  like  the  following  : 

Heat  a  small  cup  of  milk  to  scalding. 
Stir  into  it  a  teaspoonfiil  of  corn  starqh  wet  up 
with  a  little  water.  When  this  thickens,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  pepper,  salt, 
and  chopped  parsley,  to  taste.  Beat  an  egg 
light,  pour  the  sauce  gradually  over  it,  put 
the  mixture  again  over  tlie  fire,  and  stir  one 
minute,  not  more.  Pour  upon  the  fish,  and 
serve  it  with  some  slices  of  lemon,  or  a  few 
sprigs  of  parsley  or  water-cresses,  on  the  dish 
as  a  garnish. 

Stewed  Codfish.  (Salt) — Take  a  thick, 
white  piece  of  salt  codfish,  lay  it  in  cold  wa- 
ter for  a  few  minutes  to  soften  it  a  little, 
enough  to  render  it  more  easily  picked  up. 
Shred  it  in  very  small  bits,  put  it  over  the  fire 
in  a  stew-pan  with  cold  water;  let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  turn  off  this  water  carefully,  and 
add  a  pint  of  milk  to  the  fish,  or  more  accord- 
ing to  quantity.  Set  it  over  the  fire  again 
and  let  it  boil  slowly  about  three  minutes, 
now  add  a  good-sized  piece  of  butter,  a  shake 


of  pepper  and  a  thickening  of  a  tablespooiv 
ful  of  flour  in  enough  cold  milk  to  make  a 
cream.  Stew  five  minutes  longer,  and  just 
before  serving  stir  in  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
The  eggs  are  an  addition  that  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  however,  as  it  is  very  good 
without  them.     An  excellent  breakfast  dish. 

Codfish  a  la  Mode. — Pick  up  a  teacuptul 
of  salt  codfish  very  fine,  and  freshen — the 
desiccated  is  nice  to  use ;  two  cups  mashed 
potatoes,  one  pint  cream  or  milk,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  half  a  cup  butter,  salt  and  pep- 
per ;  mix ;  bake  in  an  earthen  baking  dish 
fi-om  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  ;  serve 
in  the  same  dish,  placed  on  a  small  platter, 
covered  with  a  fine  napkin. 

Boiled  Fresh  Cod. — Sew  up  the  piece  of 
fish  in  thin  cloth,  fitted  to  shape ;  boil  in  salt 
water  (boiling  firom  the  first),  allowing  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound.  Carefully  un- 
wrap, and  pour  over  it  warm  oyster  sauce. 
A  whole  one  boiled  the  same. 

Fish  Fritters. — Take  a  piece  of  salt  cod- 
fish, piclr  it  up  very  fine,  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  plenty  of  co/d  water  ;  bring  it  to  a 
boil,  turn  off  the  water,  and  add  another  of 
cold  water,  let  this  boil  with  the  fish  about 
fifteen  minutes,  very  slowly ;  strain  off  this 
water,  making  the  fish  quite  dry,  and  set 
aside  to  cool.  In  the  meantime,  stir  up  a 
batter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  one  large  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
in  flour  enough  to  make  thicker  than  batter 
cakes.  Stir  in  the  fish  and  firy  like  any  frit- 
ters. Very  fine  accompaniment  to  a  good 
breakfast 

Boiled  Salt  Codfish.  (New  England 
style.) — Cut  the  fish  into  square  pieces,  cover 
with  cold  water,  set  on  the  back  part  of  the 
stove ;  when  hot,  pour  off  water  and  cover 
again  with  cold  water;  let  it  stand  about  four 
hours  and  simmer,  not  boil ;  put  the  fish  on 
a  platter,   then  cover  with  a  drawn-butter 
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gravy,  and  serve.    Many  cooks  prefer  soaking 
the  fish  over  night 

Scalloped  Lobster. — Butter  a  deep  dish, 
and  cover  the  bottom  with  fine  bread 
crumbs ;  put  on  this  a  layer  of  chopped 
lobster,  with  pepper  and  salt ;  so  on  altern- 
ately until  the  dish  is  filled,  having  crumbs 
on  top.  Put  on  bits  of  butter,  moisten  with 
milk,  and  bake  about  twenty  minutes. 

Baked  Crabs. — Mix  with  the  contents  of 
a  can  of  crabs,  bread-crumbs  or  pounded 
crackers.  Pepper  and  salt  the  whole  to 
taste ;  mince  some  cold  ham ;  have  the  bak- 
ing-pan well  buttered,  place  therein  first  a 
layer  of  the  crab  meat,  prepared  as  above, 
then  a  layer  of  the  minced  ham,  and  so  on, 
alternating  until  the  pan  is  filled.  Cover  the 
top  with  bread-crumbs  and  bits  of  butter,  and 
bake. 

Deviled  Crabs. — Half  a  dozen  firesh  crabs, 
boiled  and  minced,  two  ounces  of  butter,  one 
small  teaspoonful  of  mustard  powder ;  cay- 
enne pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Put  the  meat 
into  a  bowl  and  mix  carefully  with  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  fine  bread-crumbs.  Work 
the  butter  to  a  light  cream,  mix  the  mustard 
well  with  it,  then  stir  in  very  carefully,  a 
handful  at  a  time,  the  mixed  crabs,  a  table- 
spoonfiil  of  cream,  and  crumbs.  Season  to 
taste  with  cayenne  pepper  and  salt ;  fill  the 
crab  shells  with  the  mixture,  sprinkle  bread- 
crumbs over  the  tops,  put  three  small  pieces 
of  butter  upon  the  top  of  each,  and  brown 
them  quickly  in  a  hot  oven.  They  will  puff 
in  baking  and  will  be  found  very  nice. 
Half  the  quantity  can  be  made.  A  crab- 
shell  wiU  hold  the  meat  of  two  crabs. 

Crab  Croquettes. — Pick  the  meat  of 
boiled  crabs  and  chop  it  fine.  Season  to 
taste  with  pepper,  salt  and  melted  butter. 
Moisten  it  well  with  rich  milk  or  cream, 
then  stiffen  it  slightly  with  bread, or  cracker- 
crumbs.     Add  two  or  three  well-beaten  eggs 


to  bind  the  mixture.  Form  the  croquettes, 
egg  and  bread-crumb  them  and  fiy  them 
delicately  in  boiling  lard.  It  is  better  to 
use  a  wire  frying-basket  for  croquettes  of  all 
kinds. 

Fried  Oysters. — Take  large  oysters  from 
their  own  liquor  into  a  thickly  folded  napkin 
to  dry  them  ;  then  make  hot  an  ounce  each 
of  butter  and  lard,  in  a  thick-bottom  fiying* 
pan.  Season  the  oysters  with  pepper  and 
salt,  then  dip  each  one  into  egg  and  cracker- 
crumbs  rolled  fine,  until  it  will  take  up  no 
more.  Place  them  in  the  hot  grease  and  fiy 
them  a  delicate  brown,  turning  them  on 
both  sides  by  sliding  a  broad-bladed  knife 
under  them.     Serve  them  crisp  and  hot 

Some  prefer  to  roU  oysters  in  corn-meal 
and  others  use  flour,  but  they  are  much  more 
crisp  with  egg  and  cracker-crumbs. 

Oysters  Fried  in  Batter. — }4  pint  of 
oysters,  2  eggs,  }4  pint  of  milk,  sufficient 
flour  to  make  the  batter ;  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste ;  when  liked,  a  little  nutmeg  ;  hot  lard. 

Scald  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor, 
beard  them,  and  lay  them  on  a  cloth  to 
drain  thoroughly.  Break  the  eggs  into  a 
basin,  mix  the  flour  with  them,  add  the 
milk  gradually,  with  nutmeg  and  seasoning, 
and  put  the  oysters  in  a  batter.  Make  some 
lard  hot  in  a  deep  firying-pan ;  put  in  the 
oysters,  one  at  a  time ;  when  done,  take 
them  up  with  a  sharp-pointed  skewer,  and 
dish  them  on  a  napkin.  Fried  oysters  are 
fi-equendy  used  for  garnishing  boiled  fish, 
and  then  a  few  bread-crumbs  should  be 
added  to  the  flour. 

Dry  Oyster  Stew. — ^Take  six  to  twelve 
large  oysters  and  cook  them  in  half  a  pint 
of  their  own  liquor ;  season  with  butter  and 
white  pepper;  cook  for  five  minutes,  stirring 
constantly.  Serve  in  hot  soup-plates  or  bowls. 

Boston  Fry. — Prepare  the  oysters  in  egg 
batter  and  fine  cracker  meal ;  fiy  in  bultd 
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over  a  slow  fire  for  about  ten  minutes ;  cover 
the  hollow  of  a  hot  platter  with  tomato 
sauce;  place  the  oysters  in  it,  but  not  cov- 
ering; garnished  with  chopped  parsley 
sprinkled  over  the  oysters. 

Oyster  Fritters.  Select  plump,  good- 
sized  oysters;  drain  off  the  juice,  and  to  a 
cup  of  this  juice  add  a  cup  of  milk,  a  little 
salt,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  flour  enough 
to  make  batter  like  griddle-cakes. 

Envelop  an  oyster  in  a  spoonful  of  this 
batter  (some  cut  them  in  halves  or  chop 
them  fine),  then  firy  in  butter  and  lard, 
mixed  in  a  fr\'ing-pan  the  same  as  we  fry 
eggs,  turning  to  firy  brown  on  both  sides. 
Send  to  the  table  very  hot  This  is  Del- 
monico's  receipt 

Most  cooks  fi->'  oyster  fiitters  the  same  as 
crullers,  in  a  quantity  of  hot  lard,  but  this  is 
not  always  convenient ;  either  way  they  are 
excellent 

Small  Oyster  Pies. — For  each  pie  take  a 
tin  plate  half  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dinner 
plate ;  butter  it,  and  cover  the  bottom  with 
a  puff  paste,  as  for  pies;  lay  on  it  five  or  six 
select  oysters,  or  enough  to  cover  the  bottom ; 
butter  them  and  season  with  a  little  salt  and 
plenty  of  pepper;  spread  over  this  an  egg 
batter,  and  cover  with  a  crust  of  the  paste, 
making  small  openings  in  it  with  a  fork. 
Bake  ia  a  hot  oven  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
or  until  the  top  is  nicely  browned. 

Clam  Fritters. — Take  fifiy  small  or 
twenty-five  large  sand  clams  firom  their 
shells;  if  large,  cut  each  in  two,  lay  them 
on  a  thickly  folded  napkin ;  put  a  pint  bowl 
of  wheat  flour  into  a  basin,  add  to  it  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  half  a  pint  of  sweet  milk, 
and  nearly  as,  much  of  their  own  liquor; 
beat  the  batter  until  it  is  smooth  and  per- 
fectly firee  firom  lumps;  then  stir  in  the 
clams.  Put  plenty  of  lard  or  beef  fat  into  a 
tliick-bottomed  filing-pan,  let  it  become  boil- 


ing hot ;  put  in  the  batter  by  the  spoonfui  i 
let  them  fiy  gently;  when  one  side  is  a  deli' 
cate  brown,  turn  the  other. 

Clam  Chowder. — The  materials  neede.i 
are  fifty  round  clams  (quahogs),  a  large  bowl 
of  salt  pork,  cut  up  fine,  the  same  of  onions, 
finely  chopped,  and  the  same  (or  more,  if  yot- 
desire),  of  potatoes  cut  into  eighths  or  six- 
teenths of  original  size;  wash  the  clams 
Very  thoroughly,  and  put  them  in  a  pot  with 
half  a  pint  of  water;  when  the  shells  are 
open  they  are  done ;  then  take  them  firom 
the  shells  and  chop  fine,  saving  all  the  clam 
water  for  the  chowder;  fiy  out  the  pork 
\'ery  gently,  and  when  the  scraps  are  a  good 
brown,  take  them  out  and  put  in  the  chopped 
onions  to  fiy ;  they  should  be  firied  in  a 
fiying-pan,  and  the  chowder-kettle  be  made 
very  clean  before  they  are  put  in  it,  or  the 
chowder  will  burn.  (The  chief  secret  in 
chowder-making  is  to  fiy  the  onions  so 
delicately  that  thej'  will  be  missing  in  the 
chowder.) 

Roast  Turkey. — Select  a  young  turkey; 
remove  all  the  feathers  carefully,  singe  it 
over  a  burning  newspaper  on  the  top  of  the 
stove;  then  "draw"  it  nicely,  being  very 
careful  not  to  break  any  of  the  internal  or- 
gans ;  remove  the  crop  carefully ;  cut  off  the 
head,  and  tie  the  neck  close  to  the  body  by 
drawing  the  skin  over  it  Now  rins^  the  in- 
side of  the  turkey  out  with  several  waters, 
and  in  the  next  to  the  last,  mix  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  baking  soda ;  oftentimes  the  inside  of  a 
fowl  is  very  sour,  especially  if  it  is  not  fi-esh« 
ly  killed.  Soda,  being  cleansing,  acts  as  a 
corrective,  and  destroys  that  unpleasant  taste 
which  we  frequently  experience  in  the  dres- 
sing when  fowls  have  been  killed  for  some 
time.  Now,  after  washing,  wipe  the  turkey 
dry,  inside  and  out,  with  a  clean  cloth,  rub 
the  inside  with  some  salt,  then  stuff  the 
breast  and  body  with  "  Dressing  for  Fowls." 
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Then  sew  up  the  turkey  with  a  strong  thread, 
tie  the  legs  and  wings  to  the  body,  rub  it 
over  with  a  little  soft  butter,  sprinkle  over 
some  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  a  little 
Oour ;  place  it  in  a  dripping  pan,  pour  in  a 
cup  of  boiling  water,  and  set  it  in  the  oven. 
Baste  the  turkey  often,  turning  it  around  occa- 
sionally so  that  every  part  will  be  uniformly 
baked.  When  pierced  with  a  fork  and  the 
liquid  runs  out  perfectly  clear,  the  bird  is 
Jone.  If  any  part  is  likely  to  scorch,  pin 
over  it  a  piece  of  buttered  white  paper.  A 
fifteen-pound  turkey  requires  between  three 
and  four  hours  to  bake.  Serve  with  cran- 
berry sauce. 

Gravy  for  Turkey. — ^When  you  put  the 
turkey  in  to  roast,  put  the  neck,  heart,  liver 
and  gizzard  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  pint  of 
water;  boil  until  they  become  quite  tender; 
take  them  out  of  the  water,  chop  the  heart 
and  gizzard,  mash  the  liver  and  throw  away 
the  neck;  return  the  chopped  heart,  gizzard 
and  liver  to  the  liquor  in  which  they  were 
stewed ;  set  it  to  one  side,  and  when  the  turk- 
ey is  done  it  should  be  added  to  the  gravy 
that  dripped  from  the  turkey,  having  first 
skimmed  off  the  fat  from  the  surface  of  the 
dripping-pan;  set  it  all  over  the  fire,  boil 
three  minutes  and  thicken  with  flour.  It 
will  not  need  brown  flour  to  color  the  gravy. 
The  garnishes  for  turkey  or  chicken  are  fried 
oysters,  thin  slices  of  ham,  slices  of  lemon, 
fried  sausages,  or  force-meat  balls,  also 
parsley. 

Dressing  or  Stuffing  for  Fowls. — For  an 
tight  or  ten  pound  turkey,  cut  the  brown 
crust  from  slices  or  pieces  of  stale  bread 
until  you  have  as  much  as  the  inside  of  a 
pound  loaf;  put  it  into  a  suitable  dish,  and 
pour  tepid  water  (not  warm,  for  that  makes 
it  heavy)  over  it ;  let  it  stand  one  minute,  as 
it  soaks  very  quickly.  Now  take  up  a  hand- 
ful at  a  time  and  squeeze  it  hard  and  dry 


with  both  hands,  placing  it,  as  you  go  alongs 
in  another  dish  ;  this  process  makes  it  very 
light.  When  all  is  pressed  dry,  toss  it  all  up 
lightly  through  your  fingers;  now  add 
pepper,  salt, — about  a  teaspoonful — also  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  summer  savor}^,  the 
same  amount  of  sage,  or  the  green  herh 
minced  fine ;  add  half  a  cup  of  melted  butter, 
and  a  beaten  ^"g^^  or  not  Work  thoroughly 
all  together,  and  it  is  ready  for  dressing 
either  fowls,  fish  or  meats.  A  little  chopped 
sausage  in  turkey  dressing  is  considered  by 
some  an  improvement,  when  well  incorpor- 
ated with  the  other  ingredients.  F^'or  geese 
and  ducks  the  stuffing  may  be  made  the 
same  as  for  turkey  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  slices  of  onion  chopped  fine. 

Broiled  Chicken  on  Toast. — Broil  the 
usual  way,  and  when  thoroughly  done  take 
it  up  in  a  square  tin  or  dripping-pan,  butter 
it  well,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  set 
it  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes.  Lay  slices 
of  moistened  buttered  toast  on  a  platter ; 
take  the  chicken  up  over  it,  add  to  the 
gravy  in  the  pan  part  of  a  cupful  of  cream, 
if  you  have  it ;  if  not,  use  milk.  Thicken 
with  a  little  flour  and  pour  over  the  chicken. 
This  is  considered  most  excellent 

Stewed  Duck. — Prepare  them  by  cutting 
them  up  the  same  as  chicken  for  fricassee. 
Lay  two  or  three  very  thin  slices  of  salt 
pork  upon  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan ;  lay 
pieces  of  duck  upon  the  pork.  Let  them 
stew  slowly  for  an  hour,  closely  covered. 
Then  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  sage,  or  some  green 
sage  minced  fine ;  one  chopped  onion.  Stew 
another  half  hour  imtil  the  duck  is  tender. 
Stir  up  a  large  tablespoonfiil  of  brown  flour 
in  a  little  water  and  add  it  to  the  stew.  Let 
it  boil  up,  and  serve  all  together  in  one  dish, 
accompanied  with  green  peas. 

Duck  Pie. — Cut  all  the  meat  from  cold 
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roast  ducks  ;  put  the  bones  and  stuffing  into 
cold  water ;  cover  them  and  let  boil ;  put 
the  meat  into  a  deep  dish ;  pour  on  enough 
of  the  stock  made  from  the  bones  to  moisten ; 
cover  with  pastry  slit  in  the  centre  with  a 
knife,  and  bake  a  light  Drown. 

Canvas-back  Duck. — The  epicurean  taste 
declares  that  this  special  kind  of  bird  re- 
quires no  spices  or  flavors  to  make  it  perfect, 
as  the  meat  partakes  of  the  flavor  of  the 
food  that  the  bird  feeds  upon,  being  mostly 
wild  celery ;  and  the  delicious  flavor  is  best 
preserved  when  roasted  quickly  with  a  hot 
fire.  After  dressing  the  duck  in  the  usual 
way,  by  plucking,  singeing,  drawing,  wipe  it 
with  a  wet  towel,  truss  the  head  under  the 
wing ;  place  it  in  a  dripping-pan,  put  it  in  the 
oven,  basting  often,  and  roast  it  half  an  hour. 
It  is  generally  preferred  a  little  underdone. 
Place  it  when  done  on  a  hot  dish,  season 
well  with  salt  and  pepper,  pour  over  it  the 
gravy  it  has  yielded  in  baking  and  serve  it 
immediately  while  hot 

Reed  Birds. — Pick  and  draw  them  very 
carefully,  salt  and  dredge  with  flour,  and 
roast  with  a  quick  fire  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Serve  on  toast  with  butter  and  pepper.  You 
can  put  in  each  one  an  oyster  dipped  in 
butter  and  then  in  bread-crumbs  before  roast- 
ing.    They  are  also  very  nice  broiled. 

Roast  Quail. — Rinse  well  and  steam  over 
boiling  water  until  tender,  then  dredge  with 
flour,  and  smother  in  butter ;  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  roast  inside  the  stove  ; 
thicken  the  gravy  ;  serve  with  green  grape 
jelly,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

To  Roast  Partridges,  Pheasants,  Quails 
or  Grouse. — Carefully  cut  out  all  the  shot, 
wash  thoroughly  but  quickly,  using  soda  in 
the  water  ;  rinse  again,  and  dry  with  a  clean 
doth.  Stuff  them  and  sew  them  up.  Skewer 
the  legs  and  wings  to  the  body,  larder  the 
breast  with  very  thin  slices  of  fat  salt  pork, 


place  them  in  the  oven,  and  baste  with 
butter  and  water  before  taking  up,  having 
seasoned  them  with  salt  and  pepper  ;  or  you 
can  leave  out  the  pork  and  use  only  butter, 
or  cook  them  without  stuffing.  Make  a 
gravy  of  the  drippings  thickened  with 
browned  flour. 

These  are  all  very  fine  broiled,  first  split 
ting  down  the  back,  placing  on  the  gridiron 
the  inside  down,  cover  with  a  baking  tin, 
and  broil  slowly  at  first  Serve,  with  cream 
gravy. 

Broiled  Venison  Steak. — Venison  steaks 
should  be  broiled  over  a  clear  fire,  turning 
often.  It  requires  more  cooking  than  beef 
When  sufficiently  done,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  pour  over  two  tablespoonfiils  of  cur- 
rant jelly,  melted  with  a  piece  of  butter. 
Serve  hat  on  hot  plates. 

Delicious  steaks,  corresponding  to  the 
shape  of  mutton  chops,  are  cut  firorq  the 
loin. 

To  Keep  Meat  from  Flies. — Put  in  sact^ 
with  enough  straw  around  it  so  the  flies  can- 
not reach  through.  Three-fourths  of  a  yarcl 
of  yard-wide  muslin  is  the  right  size  for  the 
sack.  Put  a  little  straw  in  the  bottom,  then 
put  in  the  ham  and  lay  straw  in  all  arounu 
it ;  tie  it  tightly,  and  hang  it  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  Be  sure  the  straw  is  all  around  the 
meat,  so  the  flies  cannot  reach  through  to 
deposit  the  eggs.  (The  sacking  must  be  done 
early  in  the  season  before  the  fly  appears.) 
Muslin  lets  the  air  in  and  is  much  better 
than  paper.  Thin  muslin  is  as  good  as 
thick,  and  will  last  for  years  if  washed  and 
laid  away  when  emptied. 

Roast  Beef. — One  very  essential  point  in 
roasting  beef  is  to  have  the  oven  well  heated 
when  the  beef  is  first  put  in ;  this  causes  the 
pores  to  close  up  quickly,  and  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  juices. 

Take  a  rib  piece  or  loin  roast  of  seven  ot 
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eiglit  pounds.  Wipe  it  thoroughly  all  over 
with  a  clean  wet  towel.  Lay  it  in  a  drip- 
ping-pan, and  baste  it  well  with  butter  or 
suet  fat.  Set  it  in  the  oven.  Baste  it  fre- 
quently with  its  own  drippings,  which  will 
make  it  brown  and  tender.  When  partly 
done,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  as  it 
hardens  any  meat  to  salt  it  when  raw,  and 
draws  out  its  juices,  then  dredge  with  sifted 
flour  to  give  it  a  frothy  appearance.  It  will 
take  a  roast  of  this  size  about  two  hours' 
time  to  be  properly  done,  leaving  the  inside 
a  little  rare  or  red — half  an  hour  less  would 
make  the  inside  quite  rare.  Remove  the 
beef  to  a  heated  dish,  set  where  it  will  keep 
hot ;  then  skim  the  drippings  from  all  fat, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  sifted  flour,  a  little 
pepper  and  a  teacupful  of  boiling  water. 
Boil  up  once  and  serve  hot  in  a  gravy  boat. 

Beefsteak. — ^Take  a  smooth,  thick-bot- 
tomed frying-pan,  scald  it  out  with  hot  water, 
and  wipe  it  dry ;  set  it  on  the  stove  or  range, 
and  when  very  hot,  rub  it  over  the  bottom 
with  a  rag  dipped  in  butter ;  then  place  your 
steak  or  chops  in  it,  turn  often  until  cooked 
through,  take  up  on  a  warm  platter,  and 
season  both  sides  with  salt,  pepper  and  but- 
ter.    Serve  hot. 

Many  prefer  this  manner  of  cooking  steak 
rather  than  broiling  or  frying  in  a  quantity 
of  grease. 

Beefsteak  and  Onions. — Prepare  the  steak 
in  the  usual  way.  Have  ready  in  a  frying 
pan  a  dozen  onions  cut  in  slices  and  fried 
brown  in  a  little  beef  drippings  or  butter. 
Dish  your  steak,  and  lay  the  onions  thickly 
over  the  top.  Cover  and  let  stand  five 
minutes,  then  send  to  the  table  hot 

Beefsteak  and  Oysters. — Broil  the  steak 
the  usual  way.  Put  one  quart  of  oysters 
with  very  little  of  the  liquor  into  a  stew-pan 
upon  the  fire ;  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  take 


ounces  of  butter  mixed  with  a  tablespoonfiil 
of  sifted  flour,  let  it  boil  one  minute  until  it 
thickens,  pour  it  over  the  steak.     Serve  hot. 

Spiced  Beef. — For  a  round  of  beef,  weigh- 
ing twenty  or  twenty-four  pounds,  take  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  one  quartear 
of  a  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  two  pounds 
of  salt,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of 
allspice,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mace ;  pulver- 
ize these  materials,  mix  them  well  together, 
and  with  them  rub  the  beef  thoroughly  on 
every  part ;  let  the  beef  lie  for  eight  or  ten 
days  in  the  pickle  thus  made,  turning  and 
rubbing  it  every  day;  then  tie  it  around 
with  a  broad  tape,  to  keep  it  in  shape ;  make 
a  coarse  paste  of  flour  and  water,  lay  a  little 
suet  finely  chopped  over  and  und^er  the  beefj 
inclose  the  beef  entirely  in  the  paste,  and 
bake  it  six  hours.  When  you  take  the  beef 
from  the  oven,  remove  the  paste,  but  do  not 
remove  the  tape  until  yoK  are  ready  to  send 
it  to  the  table.  If  you  wish  to  eat  the  beef 
cold,  keep  it  well  coverKi  that  it  may  retain 
its  moisture.     This  \%  excellent 

Roast  Beef  Pie  with  Potato  Crust. — 
When  you  have  a  u.vld  roast  of  beef^  cut  o0 
as  much  as  will  half  fill  a  baking-dish  suited 
to  the  size  of  y(mr  family;  put  this  sliced 
beef  into  a  stew-pan  with  any  gravy  that 
you  may  have  aLso  saved,  a  lump  of  butter, 
a  bit  of  sliced  onion,  and  a  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt,  with  enough  water  to  make 
plenty  of  gravy;  thicken  it,  too,  by  dredg- 
ing in  a  tablespoonfiil  of  flour ;  cover  it  up 
on  the  fire,  where  it  may  stew  gently,  but 
not  be  in  danger  of  burning.  Meanwhile 
there  must  be  boiled  a  sufficient  quantity  o{ 
potatoes  to  fill  up  your  baking-dish,  after  the 
stewed  meat  has  been  transferred  to  it  The 
potatoes  must  be  boiled  done,  mashed  smooth, 
and  beaten  up  with  milk  and  butter,  as  if 
they  were  to  be  served  alone,  and  placed  in 


<^  the  scum  that  may  rise,  stir  in  three     a  thick  layer  on  top  of  the  meat     Brush  it 
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over  witli  egg,  place  the  dish  in  an  oven, 
and  let  it  remain  there  long  enough  to  be 
brown.  There  should  be  a  goodly  quantity 
of  gravy  left  with  the  beef,  that  the  dish  be 
not  dry  and  tasteless.  Serve  with  it  tomato 
sauce,  Worcestershire  sauce  or  any  other 
kind  that  you  prefer.     A  good,  plain  dish. 

Yorkshire  Pudding. — This  is  a  very  nice 
accompaniment  to  a  roast  of  beef;  the  in- 
gredients are,  one  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs, 
white  and  yolks  beaten  separately,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  sifted  through  two  cups  of 
0our.  It  should  be  mixed  very  smooth, 
about  the  consistency  of  cream.  Regulate 
your  time  when  you  put  in  your  roast,  so 
that  it  will  be  done  half  an  hour  or  forty 
minutes  before  dishing  up.  Take  it  from 
the  oven,  set  it  where  it  will  keep  hot  In 
the  meantime  have  this  pudding  prepared. 
Take  two  common  biscuit  tins,  dip  some  of 
the  drippings  from  the  dripping-pan  into 
these  tins,  pour  half  of  the  pudding  into 
each,  set  them  into  the  hot  oven,  and  keep 
them  in  until  the  dinner  is  dished  up;  take 
these  puddings  out  at  the  last  moment  and 
send  to  the  table  hot  This  I  consider  much 
bette/  than  the  old  wa>'  of  baking  the  pud- 
ding -ander  the  meat 

Frpnch  Stew. — Grease  the  bottom  of  an 
iron  pot,  and  place  in  it  three  or  four  pounds 
of  beef;  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not 
bum,  and  turn  it  until  nicely  browned.  Set 
a  muflBn  ring  under  the  beef  to  prevent  its 
sticking.  Add  a  few  sliced  carrots,  one  or 
two  sliced  onions,  and  a  cupful  of  hot  water ; 
keep  c-overed,  and  stew  slowly  until  the 
vegetables  are  done.  Add  pepper  and  salt. 
If  you  xdsh  mpre  gravy,  add  hot  water,  and 
thicken  with  flour.  Serve  on  a  dish  with 
the  vegetables. 

Meat  and  Potato  Croqtiettes. — Put  in  a 
stew-paix  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a  slice  of 


onion  minced  fine ;  when  this  simmers,  add 
a  level  tablespoonful  of  sifted  flour ;  stii  the 
mixture  until  it  becomes  smooth  and  frothy; 
then  add  half  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  some  season- 
ing of  salt  and  pepper ;  let  all  boil,  stimng  it 
all  the  while.  Now  add  a  cupful  of  cold  meat 
chopped  fine  and  a  cupful  of  cold  or  hof 
mashed  potato.  Mix  all  thoroughly  and 
spread  on  a  plate  to  cool.  When  it  is  cool 
enough,  shape  it  with  your  hands  into  balls 
or  rolls.  Dip  them  in  beaten  egg  and  roll  in 
cracker  or  bread-crumbs.  Drop  them  into 
hot  lard  and  fry  about  two  minutes  a  delicate 
brown  ;  take  them  out  with  a  skimmer  and 
drain  them  on  a  piece  of  brown  paper. 
Serve  immediately  while  hot  These  are 
very  nice. 

Cold  rice  or  hominy  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  potato ;  or  a  cupful  of  cold  fish  minced 
fine  in  place  of  the  meat 

Fricasseed  Tripe. — Cut  a  pound  of  tripe 
in  narrow  strips,  put  a  small  cup  of  water  oi 
milk  to  it,  add  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
eggy  dredge  in  a  large  teaspoonful  of  flour» 
or  work  it  with  the  butter  ;  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  let  it  simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  serve  hot  A  bunch  of  parsley  cut 
small  and  put  with  it  is  an  improvement 
Some  put  in  oysters  five  minutes  before  dish* 
ing  up. 

Broiled  Veal  Cutlets.  (Fine.)  Two  or 
three  pounds  of  veal  cutlets,  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs, two  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  savory 
herbs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  little  grated 
nutmeg. 

Cut  the  cutlets  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  flatten  them,  and  brush 
them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  dip 
them  into  bread-crumbs  and  minced  herbs, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fold  each 
cutlet  in  a  piece  of  white  letter  paper  well 
buttered ;  twist  the  ends,  and  broil  over  a 
clear  fire ;  when  done  remove  the  paper. 
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Cooked  this  way  they  will  retain  all  the 
flavor. 

Leg  of  Mutton  a  la  Venison. — Remove 
all  the  rough  fat  from  the  mutton  and  lay  it 
in  a  deep  earthen  dish ;  rub  into  it  thorough- 
ly the  following :  One  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
one  each  of  celery-salt,  brown  sugar,  black 
pepper,  English  mustard,  allsp'.: ",  and  some 
sweet  herbs,  all  powdered  and  mixed  ;  after 
which  pour  over  it  slowly  a  teacup  of  good 
vinegar,  cover  tightly,  and  set  in  a  cool  place 
four  or  five  days,  turning  it  and  basting  often 
with  the  liquid  each  day.  To  cook,  put  in 
a  kettle  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  place  over 
it  an  inverted  shallow  pan,  and  on  it  lay  the 
meat  just  as  removed  from  the  pickle  ;  cover 
the  kettle  tightly  and  stew  four  hours.  Do 
not  let  the  water  touch  the  meat  Add  a 
cup  of  hot  water  to  the  pickle  remaining  and 
baste  with  it  When  done,  thicken  the 
liquid  with  flour  and  strain  through  a  fine 
sieve,  to  serve  with  the  meat;  also  a  relish  of 
currant  jelly,  the  same  as  for  venison. 

This  is  a  fine  dish  when  the  directions  are 
faithfully  followed. 

Lamb  Stew. — Cut  up  the  lamb  into  small 
pieces  (after  removing  all  the  fat),  say  about 
two  inches  square.  Wash  it  well  and  put  it 
over  the  fire,  with  just  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  it  well,  and  let  it  heat  gradually.  It 
should  stew  gently  until  it  is  partly  done ; 
then  add  a  few  thin  slices  of  salt  pork,  one 
or  two  onions  sliced  up  fine,  some  pepper 
and  salt  if  needed,  and  two  or  three  raw 
potatoes  cut  ap  into  inch  pieces.  Cover  it 
closely  and  stew  until  the  meat  is  tender. 
Drop  in  a  few  made  dumplings,  made  like 
short  biscuit,  cut  out  very  small.  Cook  fif- 
teen minutes  longer.  Thicken  the  giav}' 
with  a  little  flour  moistened  with  milk. 
Serve. 

Mutton  Pudding. — Line  a  two-quart  pud- 
ding-basin with  some  beef  suet  paste ;  fill  the 
16 


lining  with  thick  mutton  cutlets,  slightly 
trimmed,  or,  if  preferred,  with  steaks  cut 
from  the  leg ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
some  parsley,  a  little  thyme  and  two  slices  of 
onion  chopped  fine,  and  between  each  layer 
of  meat  put  some  slices  of  potatoes.  When 
the  pudding  is  filled,  wet  the  edges  of  the 
paste  around  the  top  of  the  basin,  and  covex 
with  a  piece  of  paste  rolled  out  the  size  of 
the  basin.  Fasten  down  the  edge  by  bearing 
all  around  with  the  thumb ;  and  then  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  twist  the  edges  ot 
the  paste  over  and  over  so  as  to  give  it  a 
corded  appearance.  This  pudding  can  be 
set  in  a  steamer  and  steamed,  or  boiled. 
The  time  required  for  cooking  is  about  three 
hours.  When  done,  turn  it  out  carefully  on 
a  platter  and  serve  with  a  rich  gravy  under 
it 

This  is  a  very  good  recipe  for  cooking 
small  birds. 

Beef  Hash. — Chop  cold  roast  beef,  or 
pieces  of  beefeteak ;  fiy  half  an  onion  in  a 
piece  of  butter ;  when  the  onion  is  brown, 
add  the  chopped  beef;  season  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper;  moisten  with  the  beef 
gravy,  if  you  have  any,  if  not,  with  suflScient 
water  and  a  little  butter ;  cook  long  enough 
to  be  hot,  but  no  longer,  as  much  cooking 
toughens  the  meat  An  excellent  breakfast 
dish. 

Smothered  Beefsteak. — Take  thin  slices 
of  steak  from  the  upper  part  of  the  round  or 
one  large  thin  steak.  Lay  the  meat  out 
smoothly  and  wipe  it  dry.  Prepare  a  dress- 
ing, using  a  cupfid  of  fine  bread-crumbs, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  some  pepper,  a  table* 
spoonful  of  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  sagc^ 
the  same  of  powdered  summer  savory,  and 
enough  milk  to  moisten  it  all  into  a  stiff 
mixture.  Spread  it  over  the  meat,  toU  it  up 
carefully,  and  tie  with  a  string,  securing  the 
ends  well.     Now  fiy  a  few  thin  slices  of  salt 
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pork  in  the  bottom  of  a  kettle  or  sauce-pan, 
and  into  the  fat  that  has  fried  out  of  this 
pork,  place  this  roll  or  rolls  of  beef,  and 
brown  it  on  all  sides,  turning  it  until  a  rich 
color  all  over,  then  add  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  stew  until  tender.  If  the  flavor  of  onion 
is  liked,  a  slice  may  be  chopped  fine  and 
added  to  the  dressing.  When  cooked  suffi- 
ciently, take  out  the  meat,  thicken  the 
gravy,  and  turn  over  it  To  be  carved  cut- 
ting crosswise,  in  slices,  through  beef  and 
stuffing. 

Roast  Pig. — Take  a  young  pig  about  six 
weeks  old,  wash  it  thoroughly  inside  and 
outside,  and  in  another  water  put  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  baking  soda,  and  rinse  out  the  inside 
again ;  wipe  it  dry  with  a  fresh  towel,  salt  the 
inside  and  stuff  it  with  the  prepared  dress- 
ing ;  make  it  full  and  plump,  giving  it  its 
original  size  and  shape.  Sew  it  up,  place  it 
in  a  kneeling  posture  in  the  dripping-pan, 
tying  the  legs  in  proper  position.  Pour  a 
little  hot  salted  water  into  the  dripping  pan, 
baste  with  butter  and  water  a  few  times  as 
the  pig  warms  ;  afterwards  with  gravy  from 
the  dripping-pan.  When  it  begins  to  smoke 
all  over  rub  it  often  with  a  rag  dipped  in 
melted  butter.  This  will  keep  the  skin 
from  cracking  and  it  still  will  be  crisp.  It 
will  take  from  two  to  three  hours  to  roast. 
Make  the  gravy  by  skimming  off  most  of 
the  grease  ;  stir  into  that  remaining  in  the 
pan  a  good  tablespoonful  of  flour,  turn  in 
water  to  make  it  the  right  consistency, 
season  with  pepper  and  let  all  boil  up  once. 
Strain,  and  if  you  like  wine  in  it,  add  half  a 
glass  ;  turn  it  into  a  gravy  boat.  Place  the 
pig  upon  a  large,  hot  platter,  surrounded 
with  parsley  or  celery  tops ;  place  a  green 
wreath  around  the  neck,  and  a  sprig  of  celery 
in  its  mouth.  In  carving,  cut  off  its  head 
first ;  split  down  the  back,  take  off  its  hams 
and  shoulders,  and  separate  the  ribs. 


Fresh  Pork  Pot-pie. — Boil  a  spare-rib, 
after  removing  all  the  fat  and  cracking  the 
bones,  until  tender ;  remove  the  scum  as  it  j 
rises,  and  when  tender  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  ;  half  an  hour  before  time  for  serving 
the  dinner  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  ] 
flour.  Have  ready  another  kettle,  into  which 
remove  all  the  bones  and  most  of  the  gravy, 
leaving  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  pot  half 
an  inch  above  the  rim  that  rests  on  the 
stove  ;  put  in  the  crust,  cover  tight,  and  boil 
steadily  forty-five  minutes.  To  prepare  the 
ornst,  work  into  a  light  dough  a  small  bit  of 
butter,  roll  it  out  thin,  cut  it  in  small  square 
cakes,  and  lay  them  on  the  moulding-board 
until  very  light  No  steam  should  possibly 
escape  while  the  crust  is  cooking,  and  by  no 
means  allow  the  pot  to  cease  boiling,  and 
thus  injure  the  flavor. 

Boston  Pork  and  Beans. — Pick  over  care- 
fully a  quart  of  small,  white  beans,  let  them 
soak  over  night  in  cold  water  ;  in  the  morn- 
ing wash  and  drain  in  another  water.  Put 
on  to  boil  in  plenty  of  cold  water  with  a 
piece  of  soda  the  size  of  a  bean ;  let  them 
come  to  a  boil,  then  drain  again,  cover  with 
water  once  more,  and  boil  them  fifteen 
minutes,  or  until  the  skin  of  the  beans  will 
crack  when  taken  out  and  blown  upon. 
Drain  the  beans  again,  put  them  into  an 
earthen  pot,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  salt ; 
cover  with  hot  water,  place  in  the  centre  of 
a  pound  of  salt  pork,  first  scalding  it  with 
hot  water,  and  scoring  the  rind  across  the 
top,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  to  indicate 
where  the  slices  are  to  be  cut  Place  the  pot 
in  the  oven,  and  bake  six  hours  or  longer. 
Keep  the  oven  a  moderate  heat  ;  add  hot 
water  from  the  tea-kettle  as  needed,  on  ac- 
count of  evaporation,  to  keep  the  beans 
moist  When  the  meat  becomes  crisp  and 
looks  cooked,  remove  it,  as  too  long  baking 
the  pork  destroys  its  solidity. 
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Head  Cheese. — Boil  the  forehead,  ears  and 
feet,  and  nice  scraps  trimmed  from  the  hams 
of  a  fresh  pig,  until  the  meat  will  almost 
drop  from  the  bones.  Then  separate  the 
meat  from  the  bones,  put  it  in  a  large  chop- 
ping-bowl,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  sage 
and  summer  savory.  Chop  it  rather  coarse- 
ly ;  put  it  back  in  the  same  kettle  it  was  boil- 
ed in,  with  just  enough  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  was  boiled  to  prevent  its  burning  ; 
warm  it  through  thoroughly,  mixing  it  well 
together.  Now  pour  it  into  a  strong  muslin 
bag,  press  the  bag  between  two  flat  surfaces, 
with  a  heavy  weight  on  top ;  when  cold  and 
solid  it  can  be  cut  in  slices. 

To  Cure  English  Bacon. — This  process  is 
called  the  "dry  cure,'"  and  is  considered  far 
preferable  to  the  New  England  or  Yankee 
style  of  putting  prepared  brine  or  pickle  over 
the  meat.  First  the  hog  should  not  be  too 
large  or  too  fat,  weighing  not  over  two  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  then  after  it  is  dressed  and 
cooled  cut  it  up  into  proper  pieces  ;  allow  to 
every  hundred  pounds  a  mixture  of  four 
quarts  of  common  salt,  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  saltpetre  and  four  pounds  of  sugar. 
Rub  this  preparation  thoroughly  over  and 
into  each  piece,  then  place  them  into  a  tight 
tub  or  suitable  cask ;  there  will  a  brine  form 
of  itself,  from  the  juices  of  the  meat,  enough 
at  least  to  baste  it  with,  which  should  be 
done  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  turning 
each  piece  every  time. 

In  smoking  this  bacon,  the  sweetest  flavor 
is  derived  from  black  birch  chips,  but  if  these 
are  not  to  be  had,  the  next  best  wood  is 
hickory ;  the  smoking  with  corn-cobs  imparts 
a  rank  flavor  to  this  bacon,  which  is  very 
distasteful  to  English  people  visiting  this 
country.  It  requires  three  weeks  or  a  month 
to  smoke  this  bacon  properly. 

Saratoga  Chips. — Peel  good-sized  pota- 
toes, and  slice  them  as  evenly  as  possible. 


Drop  them  into  ice-water;  have  a  k^ctle  of 
very  hot  lard,  as  for  cakes  ;  put  a  few  at  a 
time  into  a  towel  and  shake,  to  dry  the  mois- 
ture out  of  them,  and  then  drop  them  into 
the  boiling  lard.  Stir  them  occasionally, 
and  when  of  a  light  brown  take  them  out 
with  a  skimmer,  and  they  will  l>e  crisp  and 
not  greasy.  Sprinkle  salt  over  them  while 
hot. 

Potato  Croquettes. — Take  two  cups  of  cold 
mashed  potato,  season  with  a  pinch  of  salt, 
pepper  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Beat 
up  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  work  all  to- 
gether thoroughly  ;  make  it  into  small  balls 
slightly  flattened,  dip  them  in  the  beaten 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  then  roll  either  in  flour  of 
cracker-crumbs  ;  fry  the  same  as  fish-balls. 
This  is  Delmonico's  receipt 

Potatoes  a  la  Delmonico. — Cut  the  pota- 
toes with  a  vegetable  cutter  into  small  balls 
about  the  size  of  a  marble  ;  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan  with  plenty  of  butter,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  salt;  keep  the  sauce-pan  covered 
and  shake  occasionally  until  they  are  quite 
done  which  will  be  in  about  an  hour. 

Fried  Potatoes  with  Eggs. — Slice  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  and  fry  in  good  butter  until 
brown ;  beat  up  one  or  two  eggs,  and  stir 
into  them  just  as  you  dish  them  for  the  table 
do  not  leave  them  a  moment  on  the  fire  af- 
ter the  eggs  are  in,  for  if  they  harden  they 
are  not  half  so  nice  ;  one  egg  is  enough  for 
three  or  four  persons,  unless  they  are  very 
fond  of  potatoes ;  if  they  are,  have  plenty,  and 
put  in  two. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. — Wash  and  scrape 
them,  split  them  lengthwise.  Steam  or  boil 
them  until  nearly  done.  Drain,  and  put 
them  in  a  baking-dish,  placing  over  them 
lumps  of  butter,  pepper  and  sale,  sprinkle 
thickly  with  sugar,  and  bak"  in  ths  oven  to 
a  nice  brow>* 
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Hubbard  squash  is  nice  cooked  in  the  same 
manner. 

Onions  Boiled. — The  white  silver-skins 
are  the  best  species.  To  boil  them  peel  off 
the  outside,  cut  off  the  ends,  put  them  into 
cold  water  and  into  a  stew-pan,  and  let  them 
scald  two  minutes;  then  turn  off  that  water, 
pour  on  cold  water,  salted  a  little,  and  boil 
slowly  till  tender,  which  will  be  in  thirty  or 
forty  minutes,  according  to  their  size  ;  when 
lone  drain  them  quite  dry,  pour  a  little 
tnelted  butter  over  them,  sprinkle  them  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  serve  hot 

An  excellent  way  to  peel  onions  so  as  not 
to  affect  the  eyes  is  to  take  a  pan  /ull  of 
>ater,  and  hold  and  peel  them  under  water. 

Onions  Stewed. — Cook  the  same  as  boiled 
onions,  and  when  quite  done  turn  off  all  the 
water ;  add  a  teacupful  of  milk,  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  stirred  to  a 
cream ;  let  all  boil  up  once  and  serve  in  a 
vegetable  dish,  hot 

Onions  Baked. — Use  the  large  Spanish 
onion,  as  best  for  this  purpose ;  wash  them 
clean,  but  do  not  peel,  and  put  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  slightly  salted  w  ater ;  boil  an  hour, 
replacing  the  water  with  more  boiling  hot  as 
it  evaporates  ;  turn  off  the  water,  and  lay  the 
onions  on  a  cloth  to  dry  them  well ;  roll 
each  one  in  a  piece  of  buttered  tissue  paper, 
twisting  it  at  the  top  to  keep  it  on,  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven  about  an  hour,  or  until  tender 
all  through ;  peel  them ;  place  in  a  deep  dish, 
and  brown  slightly,  basting  well  with  butter 
for  fifteen  minutes ;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  pour  some  melted  butter  over 
them. 

Fried  Onions. — Peel,  slice,  and  fry  them 
brown  in  equal  quantities  of  butter  and  lard 
or  nice  drippings;  cover  until  partly  soft, 
remove  the  cover  and  brown  them  ;  salt  and 
pepper. 


Cauliflower. — When  deaned  and  washed, 
drop  them  into  boiling  water,  into  which 
you  have  put  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
or  a  slice  of  bread ;  boil  till  tender ;  take  ofl^ 
drain ;  and  dish  them ;  serve  with  a  sauce 
spread  over,  and  made  with  melted  butter, 
salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley 
and  vinegar. 

Another  way  is  to  make  a  white  sauce 
(see  Sauces),  and  when  the  cauliflowers  are 
dished  as  above,  turn  the  white  sauce  over, 
and  serve  warm.  They  may  also  be  served  in 
the  same  way  with  a  milk,  cream,  or  tomato 
sauce,  or  with  brown  butter. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  loosen  the  leaves 
of  a  head  of  cauliflower,  and  let  lie,  the  top 
downward  in  a  pan  of  cold  salt  water,  to  re- 
move any  insects  that  might  be  hidden  be- 
tween them. 

Fried  Cauliflower. — Boil  the  cauliflowers 
till  about  half  done.  Mix  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  with  two  yolks  of  eggs,  then  add 
water  enough  to  make  a  rather  thin  paste ; 
add  salt  to  taste ;  the  two  whites  are  beaten 
till  stiff,  and  then  mixed  with  the  yolks, 
flour  and  water.  Dip  each  branch  of  the 
cauliflowers  into  the  mixture,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  fat  When  done,  take  them  off  with 
a  skimmer,  turn  into  a  colander,  dust  salt  all 
over,  and  serve  warm.  Asparagus,  celery, 
egg-plant,  oyster-plant  are  all  fine  when  fried 
in  this  manner. 

Steamed  Cabbage. — ^Take  a  sound,  solid 
cabbage,  and  with  a  large  sharp  knife  shave  it 
very  finely.  Put  it  in  a  sauce-pan,  pour  in 
half  a  teacupful  of  water  or  just  enough  tc 
keep  it  from  burning  ;  cover  it  very  tightly, 
so  as  to  confine  the  steam  ;  watch  it  closely, 
add  a  little  water  now  and  then,  until  it  be- 
gins to  be  tender ;  then  put  into  it  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  butter ;  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  dish  it  hot      If  you  prefer  to  give  it  a 
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tart  taste,  just  before  taking  from  the  fire  add 
a  third  of  a  cup  of  good  vinegar. 

Ladies'  Cabbage — Boil  a  firm  white  cab- 
bage fifteen  minutes,  changing  the  water 
then  for  more  from  the  boiling  tea-kettle. 
When  tender,  drain  and  set  aside  until  per- 
pectly  cold.  Chop  fine  and  add  two  beaten 
eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  pepper,  salt, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  rich  milk  or  cream. 
Stir  all  well  together,  and  bake  in  a  buttered 
pudding-dish  until  brown.  Serve  very  hot. 
This  dish  resembles  cauliflower  and  is  very 
digestible  and  palatable. 

Sour-crout. — Barrels  having  held  wine  or 
vinegar  are  used  to  prepare  sour-crout  in.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  have  a  special  barrel 
for  the  purpose.  Strasburg,  as  well  as  all 
Alsace,  has  a  well-acquired  fame  for  prepar- 
ing the  cabbages.  They  slice  very  white 
and  firm  cabbages  in  fine  shreds  with  a 
machine  made  for  the  purpose.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  barrel  they  place  a  layer  of 
coarse  salt,  and  alternately  layers  of  cabbage 
and  salt,  being  careful  to  have  one  of  salt  on 
the  top.  As  each  layer  of  cabbage  is  added, 
it  must  be  pressed  down  by  a  large  and 
heavy  pestle,  and  fresh  layers  are  added  as 
soon  as  the  juice  floats  on  the  surface.  The 
cabbage  must  be  seasoned  with  a  few  grains 
of  coriander,  juniper  berries,  etc.  When  the 
barrel  is  full  it  must  be  put  in  a  dry  cellar, 
covered  with  a  cloth,  under  a  plank,  and  on 
this  heavy  weights  are  placed.  At  the  end 
of  a  few  days  it  will  begin  to  ferment,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  pickle  must  be  drawn  off 
and  replaced  by  fresh,  until  the  liquor  be- 
comes clear.  This  should  be  done  every 
day.  Renew  the  cloth  and  wash  the  cover, 
put  the  weights  back,  and  let  stand  for  a 
month.  By  that  time  the  sour-crout  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Care  must  be  taken  to  let 
the  least  possible  air  enter  the  sour-crout,  and 
to   have   the   cover  perfectly   clean.     Each 


time  the  barrel  has  to  be  opened  it  must  be 
properly  closed  again.  These  precautions 
must  not  be  neglected. 

This  is  often  fried  in  the  same  manner  as 
fried  cabbage,  excepting  it  is  first  boiled  un- 
til soft  in  just  water  enough  to  cook  it,  then 
fry  and  add  vinegar. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. — Butter  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish.  Put  a  layer 
of  bread-crumbs  in  the  bottom ;  on  them  put 
a  layer  of  sliced  tomatoes  ;  sprinkle  with 
salt,  pepper  and  some  bits  of  butter,  and  a 
very  little  white  sugar.  Then  repeat  with 
another  layer  of  crumbs,  another  of  tomato, 
and  seasoning  until  full,  having  the  top  layer 
of  slices  of  tomato,  with  bits  of  butter  on 
each.  Bake  covered  until  well  cooked 
through ;  remove  the  cover  and  brown 
quickly. 

Stuffed  Egg-plant. — Cut  the  egg-plant  in 
two ;  scrape  out  all  the  inside  and  put  it  in 
a  sauce-pan  with  a  little  minced  ham  ;  cover 
with  water  and  boil  until  soft ;  drain  off  the 
water;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
crumbs,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  half  a 
minced  onion,  salt  and  pepper  ;  stuff  each 
half  of  the  hull  with  the  mixture;  add  a 
small  lump  of  butter  to  each,  and  bake  fifteen 
minutes. 

Minced  veal  or  chicken  in  the  place  of 
ham,  is  equally  as  good,  and  many  prefer  it 

String  Beans. — Break  off  the  end  that 
grew  to  the  vine,  drawing  off  at  the  same 
time  the  string  upon  the  edge  ;  repeat  the 
same  process  from  the  other  end ;  cut  them 
with  a  sharp  knife  into  pieces  half  an  inch 
long,  and  boil  them  in  just  enough  water  to 
caver  them.  They  usually  require  one 
hour's  boiling ;  but  this  depends  upon  their 
age  and  freshness.  After  they  have  boiled 
until  tender,  and  the  water  boiled  nearly  oui^ 
add  pepper  and  salt,  a  tablespoonfiil  of 
butter,  and  a  half  a  cup  of  cream. 
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Many  prefer  to  drain  them  before  adding- 
the  seasoning  ;  in  that  case  they  lose  the 
real  goodness  of  the  vegetable,  which  is  apt 
to  be  seasoned  only  in  spots. 

Beets  Boiled. — Select  small-sized,  smooth 
roots.  They  should  be  carefully  washed,  but 
not  cut  before  boiling,  as  the  juice  will 
escape  and  the  sweetness  of  the  vegetable  be 
impaired,  leaving  it  white  and  hard.  Put 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  until 
tender;  which  requires  often  from  one  to 
two  hours.  Do  not  probe  them,  but  press 
them  with  the  finger  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
sufficiently  done.  When  satisfied  of  this, 
take  them  up,  and  put  them  into  a  pan  of 
cold  water,  and  slip  off  the  outside.  Cut 
them  into  thin  slices,  and  while  hot  season 
with  butter,  salt,  a  little  pepper  and  very 
sharp  vinegar. 

Baked  Beets. — Beets  retain  their  sugary, 
delicate  flavor  to  perfection  if  they  are  baked 
instead  of  boiled.  Turn  them  firequently 
while  in  the  oven,  using  a  knife,  as  the  fork 
allows  the  juice  to  run  out.  When  done 
remove  the  skin,  and  serve,  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper  on  the  slices. 

Succotash. — Take  a  pint  of  fresh  shelled 
Lima  beans,  or  any  large  fresh  beans,  put 
them  in  a  pot  with  cold  water,  rather  more 
than  will  cover  them.  Scrape  the  kernels 
from  twelve  ears  of  young  sweet  corn ;  put 
the  cobs  in  with  the  beans,  boiling  firom 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Now  take 
out  the  cobs  and  put  in  the  scraped  corn ; 
boil  again  fifteen  minutes,  then  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  and  half  a  cup  of  cream. 
Serve  hot. 

Green  Corn. — Green  corn  left  over  from 
dinner  makes  a  nice  breakfast  dish,  prepared 
as  follows :  Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob,  and 
put  into  a  bowl  with  a  cup  of  milk  to  every 
cup  of  com,  a  half  cup  of  flour,  one  egg,  a 


pinch  of  salt,  and  a  little  butter ;  mix  well 
into  a  thick  batter,  and  fiy  in  small  cakes  in 
very  hot  butter.  Serve  with  plenty  of  butter 
and  powdered  sugar. 

Corn  Pudding. — This  is  a  Virginia  dish. 
Scrape  the  substance  out  of  twelve  ears  of 
tender,  green,  uncooked  corn  (it  is  better 
scraped  than  grated,  as  you  do  not  get  those 
husky  particles  which  you  cannot  avoid  with 
a  grater) ;  add  yolks  and  whites,  beaten  sepa- 
rately, of  four  eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
the  same  of  flour  mixed  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  one  pint  of  milk.  Bake  about  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Asparagus. — Scrape  the  stems  of  the 
asparagus  lightly,  but  very  clean;  throw 
them  into  cold  water,  and  when  they  are  all 
scraped  and  very  clean,  tie  them  in  bunches 
of  equal  size  ;  cut  the  large  ends  evenly,  that 
the  stems  may  be  all  of  the  same  length,  and 
put  the  asparagus  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  well  salted.  While  it  is  boiling,  cut 
several  slices  of  bread  half  an  inch  thick, 
pare  off  the  crust,  and  toast  it  a  delicate 
brown  on  both  sides.  When  the  stalks  of 
asparagus  are  tender  (it  will  usually  cook  in 
twenty  to  forty  minutes),  lift  it  out  directly, 
or  it  will  lose  both  its  color  and  flavor,  and 
will  also  be  liable  to  break ;  dip  the  toast 
quickly  into  the  liquor  in  which  it  was 
boiled,  and  dish  the  vegetable  upon  it,  the 
heads  all  lying  one  way.  Pour  over  white 
sauce,  or  melted  butter. 

Asparagus  With  Eggs. — Boil  a  bunch  of 
asparagus  twenty  minutes ;  cut  off  the  tender 
tops  and  lay  them  in  a  deep  pie  plate,  butter- 
ing, salting  and  peppering  well.  Beat  up 
four  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  separately, 
to  a  stiff  froth ;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of. 
milk  or  cream,  a  tablespoonful  of  warm  but- 
ter, pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Pour  evenly 
over   the   asparagus  mixture.      Bake  eight 


ffiinutes  or  until  the  eggs  are  set, 
good. 

Green  Peas. — Shell  the  peas  and  wash  in 
cold  water.  Put  in  boiling  water  just  enough 
to  cover  them  well,  and  keep  them  from 
burning ;  boil  from  twenty  minutes  to  half 
an  hour,  when  the  liquor  should  be  nearly 
boiled  out;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a  good  allowance  of  butter ;    serve  very  hot 

This  is  a  very  much  better  way  than  cook- 
ing in  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  drain- 
ing oflf  the  liquor,  as  that  diminishes  the 
sweetness,  and  much  of  the  fine  flavor  of 
the  peas  is  lost  The  salt  should  never  be 
put  in  the  peas  before  they  are  tender,  unless 
very  young,  as  it  tends  to  harden  them. 

Stewed  Green  Peas. — Into  a  sauce-pan 
of  boiling  water  put  two  or  three  pints  of 
young  green  peas,  and  when  nearly  done 
and  tender,  drain  in  a  colander  dry ;  then 
melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  two  of  flour ; 
stir  well,  and  boil  five  minutes  longer ;  should 
the  pods  be  quite  clean  and  fresh,  boil  them 
first  in  the  water,  remove,  and  put  in  the 
peas.  The  Germans  prepare  a  very  palatable 
dish  of  sweet  young  pods  alone,  by  simply 
stirring  in  a  little  butter  with  some  savory 
herbs. 

Boiled  Winter  Squash. — ^This  is  much 
finer  than  the  summer  squash.  It  is  fit  to  eat 
in  August,  and,  in  a  dry  warm  place,  can  be 
kept  well  all  winter.  The  color  is  a  very 
bright  yellow.  Pare  it,  take  out  the  seeds, 
cut  it  in  pieces,  and  stew  it  slowly  until  quite 
soft,  in  a  very  little  water.  Afterwards  drain, 
squeeze,  and  press  it  well ;  then  mash  it  with 
a  very  little  butter,  pepper  and  salt  They 
will  boil  in  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes. 

Baked  Winter  Squash. — Cut  open  the 
squash,  take  cut  the  seeds,  and  without 
paring  cut  it  up  into  large  pieces ;  put  the 
pieces  on  tins  or  a  dripping-pan,  place  in  a 
modexaSely  hot  oven,  and  bake  about  an 
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hour.  When  done,  peel  and  mash  like 
mashed  potatoes,  or  serve  the  pieces  hot  on 
a  dish,  to  be  eaten  warm  with  butter  like 
sweet  potatoes.  It  retains  its  sweetness  much 
better  baked  this  way  than  when  boiled. 

Vegetable  Hash. — Chop  rather  coarsely 
the  remains  of  vegetables  left  from  a  boiled 
dinner,  such  as  cabbage,  parsnips,  potatoeSj 
etc.,  sprinkle  over  them  a  little  pepper; 
place  in  a  saucepan  or  frying-pan  over  the 
fire ;  put  in  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut;  when  it  begins  to  melt,  tip  the 
dish  so  as  to  oil  the  bottom,  and  around  the 
sides ;  then  put  in  the  chopped  vegetables ; 
pour  in  a  spoonful  or  two  of  hot  water  from 
the  tea-kettle ;  cover  quickly  so  as  to  keep 
in  the  steam.  When  heated  thoroughly 
take  off  the  cover  and  stir  occasionally  until 
well  cooked.  Serve  hot  Persons  fond  of 
vegetables  will  relish  this  dish  very  much. 

Baked  Mushrooms. — Prepare  them  the 
same"  as  for  stewing.  Place  them  in  a 
baking-pan,  in  a  moderate  oven.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  lemon  juice,  and  chopped 
parsley.  Cook  in  the  oven  fifteen  minutes, 
baste  with  butter.  Arrange  on  a  dish 
and  pour  the  gravy  over  them.  Serve 
with  sauce  made  by  beating  a  cup  of  cream, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a  little  cayenne  pepper, 
salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  white  sauce,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice.  Put  in  a 
sauce-pan  and  set  on  the  fire.  Stir  until 
thick,  but  do  not  let  boil.  Mushrooms  are 
very  nice  placed  on  slices  of  well-buttered 
toast  when  set  into  the  oven  to  bake.  They 
cook  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

lilacaroni  a  la  Creme. — Boil  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  macaroni  in  plenty  of  hot 
water,  salted,  until  tender ;  put  half  a  pint 
of  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  and  when  it  boils 
stir  into  it  a  mixture  of  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  and  one  of  flour.     Add  two  table- 
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spoonfuls  of  cream,  a  little  white  and  cay- 
enne pepper;  salt  to  taste,  and  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  a  pound  of  grated  cheese 
according  to  taste.  Drain  and  dish  the 
macaroni;  pour  the  boiling  sauce  over  i., 
and  serve  immediately. 

Unrivaled  Yeast. — On  one  morning  boil 
two  ounces  of  the  best  hops  in  four  quarts 
of  water  half  an  hour ;  strain  it,  and  let  the 
liquor  cool  to  the  consistency  of  new  milk ; 
then  put  it  in  an  earthen  bowl,  and  add  half 
a  cupful  of  salt,  and  half  a  cupful  of  brown 
sugar;  beat  up  one  quart  of  flour  with  some 
of  the  liquor;  then  mix  all  well  together, 
and  let  it  stand  till  the  third  day  after ;  then 
add  six  medium-sized  potatoes,  boiled  and 
mashed  through  a  colander;  let  it  stand  a 
day,  then  strain  and  bottle,  and  it  is  fit  for 
use.  It  must  be  stirred  frequently  while  it 
is  making,  and  kept  near  a  fire.  One  ad- 
vantage of  this  yeast  is  its  spontaneous  fer- 
mentation, requiring  the  help  of  no  old 
yeast ;  if  care  be  taken  to  let  it  ferment  well 
in  the  bowl,  it  may  immediately  be  corked 
tightly.  Be  careful  to  keep  it  in  a  cool 
place.  Before  using  it  shake  the  bottle  up 
well.  It  will  keep  in  a  cool  place  two 
months,  and  is  best  the  latter  part  of  the 
time.  Use  about  the  same  quantity  as  of 
other  yeast. 

Graham  Bread. — One  teacupfiil  of  whea"- 
flour,  one-half  teacupful  of  Porto  Rico  mo- 
lasses, one-half  cupful  of  good  yeast,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  pint  of  warm  water ;  add 
sufiicient  Graham  flour  to  make  the  dough  as 
stiff  as  can  be  stirred  with  a  strong  spoon ; 
this  is  to  be  mixed  at  night ;  in  the  mom- 
mg,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved 
in  a  little  water ;  mix  well,  and  pour  into 
two  medium-sized  pans ;  they  will  be  about 
half  full ;  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  until 
it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  pans,  then  bake  one 
hour  in  a  pretty  hot  oven. 


This  should  be  covered  about  twenty 
minutes  when  first  put  into  the  oven  with  a 
thick  brown  paper,  or  an  old  tin  cover ;  it 
prevents  the  upper  crust  hardening  before 
the  loaf  is  well-risen.  If  these  directions 
are  correctly  followed  the  bread  will  not  be 
heavy  or  sodden,  as  it  has  been  tried  for  years 
and  never  failed. 

Stewed  Carrots. — Wash  and  scrape  the 
carrots,  and  divide  them  into  strips;  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan  with  water  enough  to 
cover  them ;  add  a  spoonful  of  salt,  and  let 
them  boil  slowly  until  tender;  then  drain 
and  replace  them  in  the  pan,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  shake  ovet 
a  little  pepper  and  salt,  then  add  enough 
cream  or  milk  to  moisten  the  whole :  let  it 
come  to  a  boil  and  serve  hot 

Boston  Brown  Bread. — One  pint  of  rye 
flour,  one  quart  of  corn-meal,  one  teacupful 
of  Graham  flour,  all  fresh  ;  half  a  teacupful 
of  molasses  or  brown  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  two-thirds  of  a  teacupful  of  home- 
made yeasL  Mix  into  as  stiff  a  dough  as  can 
be  stirred  with  a  spoon,  using  warm  water 
for  wetting.  Let  it  rise  several  horjrs,  or 
over  night ;  in  the  morning,  or  when  light, 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
spoonfui  of  warm  water ;  beat  it  well  and 
turn  it  into  well-greased,  deep,  bread-pans, 
and  let  it  rise  again.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  from  three  to  four  hours. 

Boston  Brown  Bread.  (Unfermented) — 
One  cupful  of  rye  flour,  two  cupfuls  of  corn- 
meal,  one  cupful  of  white  flour,  half  a  tea- 
cupful of  molasses  or  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Stir  all  together  thoroughly^  and  wet 
up  with  sour  milk ;  then  add  a  level  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  dissolved  in  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  water.  The  same  can  be  made  of 
sweet  milk,  by  substituting  baking-powder 
for  soda.  The  batter  to  be  stirred  thick  with 
a  spoon,  and  turned  into  well-greased  pans. 
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Virginia  Brown  Bread. — One  pint  of 
corn-meal,  pour  over  enough  boiling  water 
to  thoroughly  scald  it ;  when  cool,  add  one 
pint  of  light,  white  bread  sponge,  mix  well 
together,  add  one  cupful  of  molasses,  and 
Graham  flour  enough  to  mold;  this  will 
make  two  loaves;  when  light  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  one  and  a  half  hours. 

Rye  Bread. — To  a  quart  of  warm  water 
stir  as  much  wheat  flour  as  will  make  a 
smooth  batter;  stir  into  it  half  a  gill  of 
home-made  yeast,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place 
to  rise ;  this  is  called  setting  a  sponge  ;  let  it 
be  mixed  in  some  vessel  which  will  contain 
twice  the  quantity ;  in  the  morning,  put 
three  pounds  and  a  half  of  rye  flour  into  a 
bowl  or  tray,  make  a  hollow  in  the  centre, 
pour  in  the  sponge,  add  a  dessertspoonful  of 
salt,  and  half  a  small  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  a  little  water  ;  make  the  whole 
into  a  smooth  dough,  with  as  much  warm 
water  as  may  be  necessary ;  knead  it  well, 
cover  it,  and  let  it  set  in  a  warm  place  for 
three  hours  ;  then  knead  it  again,  and  make 
it  into  two  or  three  loaves  ;  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  one  hour,  if  made  in  two  loaves,  or  less 
if  the  loaves  are  smaller. 

Rye  and  Com  Bread. — One  quart  of  rye 
meal  or  rye  flour,  two  quarts  of  Indian  meal, 
scalded  (by  placing  in  a  pan  and  pouring 
over  it  just  enough  boiling  water  to  merely 
wet  it,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  into  a 
batter,  stirring  constantly  with  a  spoon), 
one-half  cup  of  molasses,  two  teaspoonfuls 
salt,  one  teacup  yeast ;  make  it  as  stiff  as  can 
be  stirred  with  a  spoon,  mixing  with  warm 
water,  and  let  rise  all  night  In  the  morn- 
ing add  a  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  a  little  water ;  then  put  it  in  a  large  pan, 
smooth  the  top  with  the  hand  dipped  in  cold 
water ;  let  it  stand  a  short  time,  and  bake 
five  or  six  hours.  If  put  in  the  oven  late  in 
the  day,  let  it  remain  all  night 


Graham  may  be  used  instead  of  rye,  and 
baked  as  above.  Both  are  considered  diges- 
tible and  very  healthful. 

This  is  similar  to  the  "  Rye  and  Injun  " 
of  our  grandmothers '  day,  but  that  was 
placed  in  a  kettle,  allowed  to  rise,  then 
placed  in  a  covered  iron  pan  upon  the  hearth 
before  the  fire,  with  coals  heaped  upon  the 
lid,  to  bake  all  night 

Boston  Corn  Bread. — One  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  two  of  sour  milk,  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  molasses,  one  of  wheat  flour,  four  of  com- 
meal  and  one  teaspoonfid  of  soda ;  steam  for 
three  hours,  and  brown  a  few  minutes  in  the 
oven.  The  same  made  of  sweet  milk  and 
baking-powder  is  equally  as  good. 

Indian  Loaf  Cake. — Mix  a  teacupful  of 
powdered  white  sugar  with  a  quart  of  rich 
milk,  and  cut  up  in  the  milk  two  ounces  of 
butter,  adding  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  Put 
this  mixture  into  a  covered  pan  or  skillet, 
and  set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  scalding  hot 
Then  take  it  off,  and  scald  with  it  as  much 
yellow  Indian  meal  (previously  sifted)  as  will 
make  it  of  the  consistence  of  thick  boiled 
mush.  Beat  the  whole  very  hard  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  set  it  away  to 
cool. 

While  it  is  cooling,  beat  three  eggs  very 
light,  and  stir  them  gradually  into  the  mix- 
ture when  it  is  about  as  warm  as  new  milk. 
Add  a  teacupful  of  good  strong  yeast, 
and  beat  the  whole  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  for  much  of  the  goodness  of  this  cake 
depends  on  its  being  long  and  well-beaten. 
Then  have  ready  a  tin  mold  or  earthen  pan 
with  a  pipe  in  the  centre  (to  diffuse  the 
heat  through  the  middle  of  the  cake).  The 
pan  must  be  very  well-buttered,  as  Indian 
meal  is  apt  to  stick.  Put  in  the  mixture, 
cover  it,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise. 
It  should  be  light  in  about  four  hours.  Then 
bake  it  two  hours  in  a  moderate  oven.    When 
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done,  turn  it  out  with  the  broad  surface 
downwards,  send  it  to  table  hot  and  whole. 
Cut  it  into  slices  and  eat  it  with  butter. 

This  will  be  found  an  excellent  cake.  If 
wanted  for  breakfast,  mix  it,  and  set  it  to 
rise  the  night  before.  If  properly  made, 
standing  all  night  will  not  injure  it.  Like 
all  Indian  cakes  (of  which  this  is  one  of  the 
best),  it  should  be  eaten  warm. 

Johnnie  Cake. — Sift  one  quart  of  Indian 
meal  into  a  pan ;  make  a  hole  in  the  middle 
and  pour  in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  adding 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt;  with  a  spoon  mix 
the  meal  and  water  gradually  into  a  soft 
dough ;  stir  it  very  briskly  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more,  till  it  becomes  light  and 
spong}' ;  then  spread  the  dough  smooth  and 
evenly  on  a  straight,  flat  board  (a  piece  of 
the  head  of  a  floiir  barrel  will  serve  for  this 
purpose) ;  place  the  board  nearly  upright  be- 
fore an  open  fire,  and  put  an  iron  against  the 
back  to  support  it ;  bake  it  well ;  when  done, 
cut  it  in  squares ;  send  it  hot  to  table,  split 
and  buttered. 

New  England  Com  Cake. — One  quart 
of  milk,  one  pint  of  corn-meal,  one  tea-cup- 
ful of  wheat  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Scald  the 
milk,  and  gradually  pour  it  on  the  meal ; 
when  cool,  add  the  butter  and  salt,  also 
half  a  cup  of  yeast  Do  this  at  night ;  in 
the  morning  beat  thoroughly  and  add  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  a  spoonful  of  water. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  buttered  deep  earthen 
plates,  let  it  stand  fifteen  minutes  to  rise 
again,  then  bake  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

Parker  House  Rolls. — One  pint  of  milk, 
boiled  and  cooled ;  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg ;  one  half  cupful  of  fresh  yeast ;  one 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  pinch  of  salt,  and 
two  quarts  of  sifted  flour. 


Melt  the  butter  in  the  warm  milk,  then 
add  the  sugar,  salt  and  flour,  and  let  it  rise 
over  night  Mix  rather  soft  In  the  morn- 
ing, add  to  this  half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  spoonful  of  water.  Mix  in 
enough  flour  to  make  the  same  stiffness  iis 
any  biscuit  dough ;  roll  out  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  with  a  large 
round  cutter;  spread  soft  butter  over  the 
tops  and  fold  one-half  over  the  othei  by 
doubling  it.  Place  them  apart  a  little  so 
that  there  will  be  room  to  rise.  Cover,  and 
place  them  near  the  fire  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  before  baking.  Bake  in  rather  a 
quick  oven. 

Sally  Lunn. — Warm  one-half  cupful  of 
butter  in  a  pint  of  milk ;  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and  seven 
cupfuls  of  si/ied  flour ;  beat  thoroughly,  and 
when  the  mixture  is  blood  warm,  add  four 
beaten  eggs,  and  last  of  all,  half  a  cup  of 
good  lively  yeast.  Beat  hard  until  the  bat- 
ter breaks  in  blisters.  Set  it  to  rise  over 
night  In  the  morning,  dissolve  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  soda,  stir  it  into  the  batter  and 
turn  it  into  a  well-buttered,  shallow  dish  to 
rise  again  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
Bake  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  cake  should  be  torn  apart,  not  cut ; 
cutting  with  a  knife  makes  warm  bread 
heavy.  Bake  a  light  brown.  This  cake  is 
frequently  seen  on  Southern  tables. 

London  Hot-Cross  Buns. — Three  cups  of 
milk,  one  cup  of  yeast,  or  one  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  tepid 
water,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  thick 
batter;  set  this  as  a  sponge  over  night  In 
the  morning,  add  half  a  cup  of  melted  but- 
ter, one  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  nutmeg  grated, 
one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonfiil  of 
soda,  and  flour  enough  to  roll  out  like  bis- 
cuit Knead  well  and  set  to  rise  for  five 
hours.       Roll    the    dough    half    an    inch 
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thick ;  cut  in  round  cakes,  and  lay  in  rqws 
in  a  buttered  baking-pan,  and  let  the  cakes 
stand  half  an  hour;  or  until  light;  then  put 
them  in  the  oven,  having  first  made  a  deep 
cross  on  each  with  a  knife.  Bake  a  light 
brown,  and  brush  over  with  white  of  egg 
beaten  stiff  with  powdered  sugar. 

Rusks. — Two  cups  of  raised  dough,  one 
of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff 
dough;  set  to  rise,  and  when  light,  mold 
into  high  biscuit,  and  let  rise  again;  rub 
damp  sugar  and  cinnamon  over  the  top  and 
place  in  the  oven.  Bake  about  twenty 
minutes. 

Scotch  Scones. — Thoroughly  mix,  while 
dry,  one  quart  of  sifted  flour,  loosely  meas- 
ured, with  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder ;  then  rub  into  it  a  tablespoonful 
of  cold  butter,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  Be 
sure  that  the  butter  is  well  worked  in.  Add 
sweet  milk  enough  to  make  a  very  soft  paste. 
Roll  out  the  paste  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  using  plenty  of  flour  on  the  paste- 
board, and  rolling-pin.  Cut  it  into  triangu- 
lar pieces,  each  side  about  four  inches  long. 
Flour  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  biscuit-tin, 
and  place  the  pieces  on  it.  Bake  immedi- 
ately in  a  quick  oven  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  When  half  done,  brush  over  with 
gweet  milk.  Some  cooks  prefer  to  bake 
them  on  a  floured  griddle,  and  cut  them  a 
round  shape  the  size  of  a  saucer,  then  scarred 
across  to  form  four  quarters. 

Cracknels. — Two  cups  of  rich  milk,  four 
kablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  a  gill  of  yeast,  a 
teasp<x)nfiil  of  salt;  mix  warm,  add  flour 
enoJ\gh  to  make  a  light  dough.  When 
light,  roll  thin,  and  cut  in  long  pieces  three 
inrlies  wide,  prick  well  with  a  fork,  and  bake 
'V  a  slow  oven.  They  are  to  be  mixed 
rather  hard,  and  rolled  very  thin,  like  soda 
crackers. 


Raised  Muffins. — Make  a  batter  of  one 
pint  of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
one  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  or  sweet 
lard,  and  a  half  cup  of  yeast;  add  flour 
enough  to  make  it  moderately  thick;  keep 
it  in  a  warm,  7toi  hot^  place,  until  it  is  quite 
light,  then  stir  in  one  or  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved 
in  a  little  warm  water.  Let  the  batter  stand 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  longer  to  rise 
a  little,  turn  into  well-greased  muffin-rings 
pr  gem-pans,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

To  be  served  hot,  and  torn  open,  instead 
of  cut  with  a  knife. 

Corn-meal  Muffins  (Without  Eggs). — One 
cup  of  flour,  one  cup  of  corn-meal,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  water  to  make  a  thick 
batter,  or  sour  milk  is  better;  mix  at  night; 
in  the  morning,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda; 
bake  in  cake  rounds. 

Hominy  Muffins. — Two  cups  of  boiled 
hominy;  beat  it  smooth,  stir  in  three  cups 
of  sour  milk,  half  a  cup  of  melted  butter, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar;  add  three  eggs  well-beaten;  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in  hot  water; 
two  cups  of  flour.     Bake  quickly. 

Rice  muffins  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner. 

Graham  Gems. — Two  cupfuls  of  Graham 
flour,  one  cupful  of  wheat  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  baking-powder,  a  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  one  of  salt,  and  one  well-beaten  e%g. 
Mix  with  sweet  milk  to  make  a  thin  batter; 
beat  it  well.  Bake  in  gem-irons ;  have  the 
irons  well-greased;  fill  two-thirds  full,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Will  bake  in.  from 
fifteen  to  twenty'  minutes. 

Continental  Hotel  Waffles. — Put  into  one 
quart  of  sifted  flour  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
of  sugar,   all  thoroughly  stirred  and  sifted 
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together;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  six  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a  pint  of 
ffweet  milk ;  cook  in  waffle-irons,  heated  and 
well  greased.     Serve  hoL 

German  Rice  Waffles. — Boil  a  half  poucd 
of  rce  in  milk  until  it  becomes  thoroughly 
soft.  Then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  stirring  it 
cx)n3tantly,  and  adding,  a  little  at  a  time,  one 
quart  of  sifted  flour,  five  beaten  eggs,  two 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  a  half  pound  of  melted 
butter,  a  little  salt,  and  a  teacupful  of  warm 
milk-  Set  the  batter  in  a  warm  place,  and 
when  risen,  bake  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Pop-Overs. — Two  cups  of  flour,  two  rups 
of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  bake  in  cups 
in  a  quick  oven  fifteen  minutes.  Serve  hot 
vvdth  a  sweet  sauce. 

Corn-meal  Griddle  Cakes. — Scald  two 
cups  of  sifted  meal,  mix  with  a  cup  of  wheat 
flour,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add  three 
well-beaten  eggs;  thin  the  whole  with  sour 
milk  enough  to  make  it  the  right  consist- 
ency. Beat  the  whole  till  very  light,  and 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  baking-soda  dissolved  in 
a  little  water.  If  you  use  sweet  milk,  use 
two  large  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder 
instead  of  soda. 

Golden-ball  Fritters. — Put  into  a  stew- 
pan  a  pint  of  water,  a  piece  of  butter  as 
large  as  an  eggy  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
dugar.  When  it  boils,  stir  into  it  one  pint 
of  sifted  flour,  stirring  briskly  and  thoroughly. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  nearly  cooled, 
beat  into  it  six  eggs,  each  one  beaten  separ- 
ately, and  added,  one  at  a  time,  beating  the 
batter  between  each.  Drop  the  stiff  dough 
into  boiling  lard  by  teaspoonfuls.  Eat  with 
syrup,  or  melted  sugar  and  butter  flavored. 

Stirring  the  boiling  lard  around  and 
around,  so  that  it  whirls  when  you  drop  in 
the  fritters,  causes  them  to  assume  a  round 
Bhar)«  like  balls. 


Pine- Apple  Fritters. — Make  a  batter  as 
for  apple  fiitters  ;  then  pare  one  large  pine- 
apple, cut  it  in  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  cut  the  slices  in  halves,  dip  them  into 
the  batter  and  fry  them,  and  serve  them  af 
above. 

Strawberry  Short-cake. — Make  a  rule  ot 
baking-powder  biscuit,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  more  shortening  ;  divide  the  dough 
in  half;  lay  one-half  on  the  moulding-board 
(half  the  dough  makes  one  short-cake), 
divide  this  half  again,  and  roll  each  piece 
larc:e  enough  to  cover  a  biscuit-tin,  or  a 
laige^sized  pie-tin  ;  spread  soft  butter  over 
the  lower  one,  and  place  the  other  on  top  of 
that ;  proceed  with  the  other  lump  of  dough 
the  same,  by  cutting  it  in  halves,  and  putting 
on  another  tin.  Set  them  in  the  oven; 
when  sufficiently  baked  take  them  out, 
separate  each  one  by  running  a  large  knife 
through  where  the  cold  soft  butter  was 
spread.  Then  butter  plentifully  each  crust, 
lay  the  bottom  of  each  on  earthen  platters 
or  dining-plates;  cover  thickly  with  a  quart 
of  strawberries  that  have  been  previously 
prepared  with  sugar,  lay  the  top  crusts  on 
the  fi-uit  If  there  is  any  juice  left,  pour  it 
around  the  cake.  This  makes  a  delicious 
short-cake. 

Peaches,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
huckleberries  can  be  substituted  for  straw- 
berries. Always  send  to  the  table  with  a, 
pitcher  of  sweet  cream. 

Orange  Short-cake. — Peel  two  large 
oranges,  chop  them  fine,  remove  the  seeds, 
add  half  a  peeled  lemon,  and  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Spread  between  the  layers  of  short' 
cake  while  it  is  hot 

Lemon  Short-cake. — Make  a  rich  biscuit 
dough,  same  as  above  recipe.  While  bak- 
ing, take  a  cup  and  a  quarter  of  water,  a  cup 
and  a  half  of  sugar,  and  two  lemons,  peel, 
juice  and   pulp,  throwing  away  the  tough 
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part  of  the  rind ;  boil  this  for  some  little 
time  ;  then  stir  in  three  crackers,  rolled  fine ; 
split  the  short-cakes  while  hot,  spread  with 
butter,  then  with  the  mixture.  To  be  eaten 
warm. 

English  Crumpets. — One  quart  of  warm 
milk,  half  a  cup  of  yeast,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter ;  when 
light,  add  half  a  cupful  of  melted  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  and  a  very  little  more  flour ;  let  it 
stand  twenty  minutes  or  until  light  Grease 
some  muffin  rings,  place  them  on  a  hot  grid- 
dle, and  fill  them  half  full  of  the  batter  ; 
when  done  on  one  side,  turn  and  bake  the 
other  side.  Butter  them  while  hot ;  pile 
one  on  another,  and  serve  immediately. 

Gooseberry  Jam. — Take  some  goose- 
berries that  are  not  too  ripe,  pick  them  care- 
fully, and  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  an 
earthenware  pan,  and  cover  them  with 
sugar.  Keep  on  doing  this  until  the  pan  is 
almost  filled,  and  then  add  a  pint  of  water 
to  every  six  pounds  of  gooseberries.  Put  the 
pan  in  a  moderately  heated  oven  until  the 
sugar  is  converted  into  syrup,  and  the  con- 
tents begin  to  boil.  Then  remove  the  pre- 
served fruit,  and  put  it  while  hot  into  small 
jars,  which  should  be  securely  covered  with 
several  layers  of  white  paper. 

Gooseberry  Jelly. — Bruise  a  quantity  of 
gooseberries  and  pass  the  pulp  through  a 
somewhat  coarse  cloth,  and  add  three-quar- 
ters of  their  weight  of  lump-sugar.  Boil 
the  fhiit  with  sugar  into  a  jelly,  so  thick 
that  when  a  little  is  dropped  on  a  plate  it 
will  jiot  adhere  to  it,  and  then  strain  it 

Apple  Cream. — Peel  some  apples,  remove 
the  cores,  and  cut  them  in  thin  slices.  Put 
them  into  a  saucepan  with  crushed  sugar, 
sliced  lemon-peel,  and  ground  ginger,  with 
a  little  red  wine.  Let  them  simmer  until 
they  become  tender ;  put  them  in  a  dish,  and 


allow  them  to  cool.  Then  boil  a  quart  oi 
cream  with  some  nutmeg,  and  add  the  apples 
to  it,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to 
sweeten  it 

Lemon  Lozenges. — Put  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum  tragacanth  in  a  little  water 
Add  to  it  some  lemon-juice,  and  the  peel  cut 
in  very  thin  slices.  Stir  them  frequently 
for  three  or  four  days,  until  the  gum  forms  a 
mucilage.  Then  strain  it  into  a  mortar; 
mix  with  it  a  pound  of  powdered  lump- 
sugar,  taking  care  to  add  the  sugar  by  small 
portions  at  a  time,  and  not  to  put  another 
portion  in  it  until  the  previous  one  has 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  mucilage. 
When  a  white  and  flexible  paste  has  thus 
been  prepared,  roll  it  into  a  sheet  about  as 
thick  as  a  halfpenny,  and  cut  it  into  dia- 
monds with  a  knife  or  cutter.  Arrange  the 
lozenges  on  ^  plate,  aiid  dry  them  in  a  warm 
oven. 

French  Mode  of  Cleaning  Kid  Gloves.-  - 
The  easiest  and  best  way  to  clean  a  kid  glove 
is  to  stretch  it  on  the  hand  or  on  a  stick,  and 
then  carefully  rub  it  with  a  piece  of  moist 
flannel,  on  which  a  little  powdered  soap  has 
been  applied.  When  the  dirt  has  been 
cleaned  off  the  glove,  the  moisture  is  to  be 
removed  with  a  piece  of  dry  flannel. 

Oil  for  Watches  and  Delicate  Machinery 
— Take  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  scrape  the  sur- 
face perfectly  bright,  and  introduce  it  into  a 
bottle  of  the  purest  olive  oil.  The  bottle  is 
then  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun's 
light  for  some  weeks,  during  which  time  it 
will  deposit  a  quantity  of  mucilage  on  the 
surface  of  the  lead.  When  it  is  found  that 
the  oil  has  deposited  all  the  mucilage  it  con- 
tained, it  is  to  be  carefully  poured  off,  and 
preserved  in  stoppered  bottles.  Oil  thus 
prepared  may  be  kept  for  years  without 
turning  rancid,  or  becoming  thick  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
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To  Clean  Decanters  and  Water-bottles. 

' — When  a  water-bottle  has  contained  hard 
■water  for  a  considerable  time,  it  becomes 
coated  in  the  interior  with  a  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  any  other  matters  that 
the  water  may  have  contained.  The  easiest 
way  of  removing  this  is  to  add  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  hydrochloric  acid  (spirit  of  salts), 
and  rinse  round  the  bottle  with  it  It  will 
then  be  found  that  the  instant  the  acid 
comes  in  contact  with  the  deposit  it  imme- 
diately removes  it,  and  forms  a  clear  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium.     The  bottle  should 

^  then  be  rinsed  in  plenty  of  clean  water. 
After  a  decanter  has  held  port  or  other  wines 

-  for  a  long  period,  a  deposit  of  coloring  matter 
will  be  thrown  down  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  This  may  be  easily  cleaned  off  by  a 
little  sxilphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol). 

Remedy  for  Chilblains. — Sulphurous  acid 
'  three  parts,  and  glycerine  one  part,  diluted 
with  the  same  quantity  of  water.  This  fluid 
is  particularly  useful  for  allaying  the  intense 
itching  with  which  chilblains  are  usually  ac- 
companied. The  liquid  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  affected  parts  by  means  of  a  soft  camel- 
hair  pencil. 

Red  Manifold  Paper  for  obtaining  Copies 
of  Embroidery,  or  other  Patterns. — Rub 
a  sheet  of  thin  white  paper  with  a  smooth 
piece  of  red  chalk,  until  ever>'  portion  of 
its  surface  has  been  gone  over.  After- 
wards rub  the  loose  powder,  which  has 
become  detached  from  the  chalk,  into  the 
substance  of  the  paper  with  a  piece  of  fine 
linen,  and  dust  off"  any  portions  of  powder 
that  may  still  remain  on  its  surface.  To  use 
this  paper,  it  should  be  laid  with  the  pre- 
pared side  downwards  on  the  sheet  of  white 
paper  on  which  it  is  intended  for  the  copy  to 
appear.  The  pattern  is  then  laid  on  it,  and 
its  outline  carefully  gone  over  with  a  blunt 
point,  which  must  press  gently  on  it,  so  as  to 


transfer  the  red  powder  from  the  mallifbld 
paper  to  the  surface  on  which  it  rests.  If 
this  is  carefully  done,  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  pressure,  when  the  manifold  papei 
is  removed  a  perfect  impression  of  CN^-en,' 
line  traced  will  be  found  on  the  paper  on 
which  it  rested.  If  wished,  a  number  of 
copies  can  be  obtained  by  only  once  going 
over  the  pattern,  provided  as  many  sheets  ot 
manifold  and  white  paper  are  arranged  as 
there  are  copies  desired. 

To  Purify  Neat's-foot  Oil.— This  may  be 

done  by  mixing  the  oil  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  placing  them  in  a  pan 
over  the  fire  to  simmer.  Stir  the  oil  con- 
tinually till  it  is  entirely  mixed  with  the 
water,  then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire, 
and  allow  it  to  cool.  When  quite  cold,  re- 
move all  the  oil,  which  now  floats  on  the 
surface,  and  again  subject  it  to  the  same  pro- 
cess with  more  water.  If  it  is  desired  to 
employ  this  oil  for  the  preparation  of  cold 
cream,  it  may  be  perfumed  by  using  orange- 
flower  or  rose-water,  instead  of  ordinary 
water. 

To  Preserve  'Oherries. — Boil  them  in 
thick  syrup  in  a  pan,  and  let  them  remain 
until  the  next  day.  Then  take  them  out, 
and  put  them  in  syrup  that  has  been  boiled 
down  until  it  is  ready  to  candy,  and  color 
them  with  some  syrup  of  red  currants. 
Cherries  may  also  be  preserved  by  another 
method.  Take  equal  quantities  of  crushed 
loaf-sugar  and  ripe  cherries,  previously 
stoned.  Place  some  of  the  sugar  at  the 
bottom  of  the  preserving-pan,  place  the  cher- 
ries on  it,  and  sprinkle  more  sugar  over  them 
as  you  place  them  in  it.  Then  put  the  pan 
on  the  fire,  and  for  each  pound  of  fruit  add 
half  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  red  currant  juice, 
and  more  of  the  sugar.  Boil  them  fast  over 
a  good  fire,  frequently  shaking  the  pan,  but 
not  stirring   it.       Skim    the   contents,  av^ 
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when  the  syrup  has  become  suflficiently 
thick,  pour  the  preserved  fruit  into  jelly-pots. 
To  Preserve  Cherries  in  Bunches. — Select 
some  cherries,  and  make  them  into  bunches. 
Then  boil  them  in  a  syrup,  made  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  the  smallest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  it  Take 
the  vessel  from  the  fire  and  skim  it,  and  let 
the  cherries  become  cold.  Then  place  them 
in  the  syrup  into  a  warm  oven,  and  let  them 
remain  until  next  day.  Afterwards  take 
them  out  and  dry  them. 

Method  of  Making  Cloth  and  Leather 
Waterproof. — The  minute  spaces  between 
the  fibres  of  the  yam,  either  of  cloth,  silk,  or 
cotton  goods,  cause  them  to  be  pervious  to 
water;  therefore,  these  minute  channels  in 
c  oth  and  the  pores  of  leather  must  be  closed 
up  in  order  to  make  them  waterproof. 

Many  have  been  the  means  adopted  and 
invented  for  the  purpose,  and  some  are  quite 
simple  enough  to  be  adopted  at  home. 

One  method  is  by  immersion  in  a  prepa- 
ration composed  of  2  oz.  of  pulverized  alum 
dissolved  in  i  pint  of  distilled  water;  and  i 
oz.  of  dry  white-lead  rubbed  dov*m  in  one 
pint  of  water,  '^he  two  solutions  are  mixed 
and  allowed  to  settle ;  the  liquor  constitutes 
the  required  agent. 

Another  method  by  immersion :  i  oz.  dry 
white-lead  rubbed  down  in  half  a  pint  of 
water;  i  oz.  of  pounded  alum  dissolved  in 
half  a  pint  of  water ;  mix,  and  add  two  fluid 
drachms  of  acetic  acid,  and  allow  to  settle. 
When  the  cloth  has  been  immersed  in  the 
liquor  resulting   from   either  of  the  above 
solutions,  it  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
quicklime,  and  a  third  time  through  a  solu- 
tion of  Irish  moss,  which  acts  as  a  mucilage. 
Waterproofing   in   the  household  may  be 
easily  managed  thus:   Boil  half  an  ounce  of 
Russian  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  soft  water  until 
dissolved ;   dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a 


dissolve 


quart  of  water; 
ounce   of  white  soap 
strain   these    solutions 
linen,   and    then 


a   quarter  of  an 

in  a  pint  of  water; 

separately   through 

mix   them   all   together. 


Heat  the  liquid  until  it  simmers,  and  apply 
it  with  a  brush  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cloth  on  a  flat  table.  When  dry,  brush  the 
cloth  lightly  with  water.  This  process 
renders  the  cloth  impervious  to  water,  but 
not  to  air,  and  is  therefore  a  healthy  manner 
of  rendering  articles  waterproof. 

To  Render  Leather  Boots  Waterproof.— 
Melt  over  a  slow  fire,  one  quart  of  boiled 
linseed  oil;  one  pound  of  mutton  suetj 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  yellow  beeswax  j 
and  half  a  pound  of  common  resin;  or 
smaller  quantities  in  these  proportions.  With 
this  mixture  saturate  the  leather  of  new 
boots  and  shoes,  having  previously  made 
them  rather  warm. 

To  Preserve  Bread  for  Long  Periods. — Cut 
the  bread  into  thick  slices,  and  bake  it  in  an 
oven,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  dry.  In 
this  condition  it  will  keep  good  for  any 
length  of  time  required,  and  without  turning 
mouldy  or  sour,  like  ordinary  bread.  The 
bread  thus  prepared  must,  however,  be  care- 
fully preserved  firom  pressure,  otherwise, 
owing  to  its  brittleness,  it  will  soon  fall  to 
pieces.  When  required  for  use,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  dip  the  bread  foi  an  instant 
into  warm  water,  and  then  hold  it  before  the 
fire  until  dry,  and  then  butter  it,  when  it  will 
taste  like  toast  This  is  a  usefiil  way  of 
preserving  bread  for  sea  voyages,  and  also 
any  bread  that  may  be  too  stale  to  be  eateu. 
in  the  usual  way. 

Removing  Ink- Stains. — As  furniture, 
books,  papers,  and  any  other  articles  of  value 
are  liable  to  become  disfigured  by  ink- 
stains,  any  information  about  the  safest 
means  of  removing  them  is  of  vali.e.  Owing 
to  the  black,  color  of  writing-ink  depending 
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upon  the  iron  it  contains,  the  usual  method 
is  to  employ  some  dilute  acid  in  which  the 
iron  is  soluble,  and  this,  dissolving  out  the 
iron,  takes  away  the  color  of  the  stain. 
Almost  any  acid  will  answer  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  employ 
those  only  that  are  not  likely  to  injure  the 
articles  to  which  we  apply  them.  A  solution 
of  oxalic  acid  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  answers  very  well.  It  has,  however, 
the  great  disadvantage  ol  being  very  poison- 
ous, and  thus  requiring  caution  in  its  use 
Citric  acid  and  tartaric  acid,  which  are  quite 
harmless,  are  therefore  to  be  preferred,  espec- 
ially as  they  may  be  used  on  the  most  deli- 
cate fabrics  witnout  any  danger  of  injuring 
them.  They  may  also  be  employed  to 
remove  marks  of  ink  from  books,  as  they  do 
not  injure  printing-ink,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  iron  does  not  enter.  Lemon- 
juice,  which  contains  citric  acid,  may  also  be 
•used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  does  not 
succeed  so  well  as  the  pure  acid. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  Woollen  Dresses. 
— Make  a  thick  rubbing  of  soap  on  a  damp 
nail-brush.  Spread  the  stained  part  on  a 
deal  table.  Scrub  with  the  brush  and  a 
sprinkling  of  water  till  quite  removed. 
Take  a  wet  cloth  and  wipe  oflf  the  soap. 

To  Remove  Ink  Stains. — If  spilt  on  a 
table-cloth  or  carpet,  take  up  quickly  all  you 
can  into  a  spoon,  and  throw  it  in  a  plate  or 
saucer,  or  any  china  article  which  will  wash 
clean,  or  even  in  emergency  on  stout  double 
brown  paper.  Take  a  rag  or  coarse  cloth, 
dip  it  in  cold  water,  and  squeeze  it  out  Rub 
the  stain  with  it,  and  beyond  the  stain  on  all 
sides,  quickly  and  plentifully,  till  every  mark 
of  the  ink  has  disappeared.  If  very  promptly 
done,  no  trace  will  remain.  A  second  wet 
cloth  may  be  used  to  finish  with.  Cloth 
table-covers  are  generally  recovered  this  way. 
Almost  any  stain  falling   on  a  table-cloth, 


carpet,  or  hearth-rug  cau  thus  be  removed 
by  prompt  measures. 

Ink  on  Linen,  Calicu,  or  White  Muslin.— 

Immediately  lay  the  damaged  part  of  the 
article  in  plenty  of  milk.  Immerse  it  well. 
Let  it  H.^  Then  rub  it  well.  Let  it  lie 
and  rub  it  alternately -all  day.  Only  very 
hard  rubbing  will  get  it  out,  but  every 
vestige  may  be  removed. 

A  French  Method  of  Preserving  Eggs. — 
Paint  over  the  surface  of  the  eggs  with  a 
thick  mucilage  of  gum  arable  in  water 
This  may  be  easily  prepared  by  putting  some 
crushed  gum  arable  into  a  teacup,  pouring 
boiling  water  over  it;  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  by  the  fire  until  dissolved.  The 
commonest  kind  of  gum  arable  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  When  the  eggs 
thus  coated  are  dry,  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
box  surrounded  by  a  very  dry  powdered  char- 
coal "When  required  for  use,  the  gum  may 
be  removed  by  placing  the  ^^^  in  tepid 
water.  Eggs  intended  to  be  thus  preserved 
should  be  very  fresh,  kept  at  a  regular  and 
moderate  temperature,  and  preserved  from 
the  contact  of  air  and  moisture. 

To  Make  Blackberry  Wine. — Press  out 
the  juice  from  fully-ripe  blackberries  and  let 
it  ferment,  being  lightly  covered  over  for  a 
couple  of  days,  when  it  requires  to  be 
skimmed,  and  a  half  quantity  of  water,  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  pounds  of  raw 
sugar,  added  to  each  gallon  of  juice ;  after 
which  it  should  remain  for  about  a  day  and 
a  night  in  an  open  vessel,  be  skimmed  and 
strained,  poured  into  a  clean  cask,  and 
bunged  up.  A  bottle  of  brandy  added  in 
the  cask  improves  the  wine.  It  should  re- 
main at  least  six  months  in  cask,  and  then 
be  bottled. 

How  to  Preserve  Milk. — Pour  the  milk 
into  a  bottle,  and  place  the  vessel  up  to  its 
neck  in  a  saucepanful  of  water,  which  ig 
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then  to  be  put  on  the  fire,  and  allowed  to 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  bottle  is 
now  to  be  removed  from  the  water,  and 
carefully  closed  with  a  good  and  tight-fitting 
cork,  so  as  to  render  it  as  air-tight  as  possible. 
Milk  which  has  been  preserved  by  this  pro- 
cess has  been  kept  for  more  than  a  year 
without  turning  sour.  Milk  may  also  be 
preserved  by  putting  a  tablespoonful  of 
horse-radish,  scraped  in  shreds,  into  a  panful 
of  milk.  When  milk  thus  treated  is  kept  in 
a  cool  place,  it  will  be  found  to  keep  good 
for  several  days,  even  in  hot  weather. 

To  Destroy  Crickets  or  Beetles. — Put 
some  strong  snufF  in  the  cracks  and  holes 
from  whence  they  come.  The  parings  of 
cucumbers  will,  if  strewn  about  near  their 
holes,  drive  them  away. 

To  Destroy  Flies. — Strong  green  tea, 
sweetened  well,  and  set  in  saucers  about  the 
places  where  they  are  most  numerous,  will 
attract  and  destroy  them.  This  plan  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  use  of  those  horrible 
fly-papeis,  which  catch  the  poor  insects  alive, 
cruelly  torturing  them  whilst  starving  them 
to  death. 

A  Scratched  or  Defaced  Table. — If  a  table 
is  defaced  or  scratched,  it  may  be  sent  to  a 
cabinet-maker's,  and  planed  and  repolished, 
which  will  make  it  look  like  a  new  one. 

Cleaning  Bottles. — ^The  fur  from  the  in- 
side of  bottles  can  be  removed  by  putting  in 
small  pieces  of  brown  paper  in  cold  water 
and  shaking  well  about 

Cleaning  Knives. — Vinegar  and  fruit 
stains  upon  knives  can  be  taken  off  by  rub- 
bing the  blades  with  raw  potato,  and  then 
polishing  on  the  knife-board  in  the  usual 
manner. 

A  Cheap  Substitnte  for  Soap. — The 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plant  called  soap- 
wort  are  sometimes  boiled  in  water,  and  the 
liquid  used  instead  of  soap  to  wash  clothes 
17 


with.  It  acts  through  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  alkali. 

Pomade. — Two  ounces  of  lard,  two  oiuices 
of  olive  oil,  half  an  ounce  of  rose  oil,  and 
scent  to  fancy. 

A  Hint  on  Baking. — A  basin  of  water 
put  into  the  oven  with  cakes  or  pastry  will 
keep  them  from  burning. 

To  Remove  Grease  from  Silk. — Lay  the 
silk  on  a  table,  on  a  clean  white  cloth.  Cover 
the  damage  thickly  with  powdered  French 
chalk.  On  this  lay  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper, 
and  on  the  top  a  hot  iron.  If  the  grease 
does  not  disappear  at  once,  repeat  the  proc*"SS. 

To  Remove  Port  Wine  Stains. — If  a  glass 
of  port  wine  is  spilt  on  a  dress  or  table-cloth, 
immediately  dash  all  over  it  a  glass  of  sherry. 
Rub  vigorously  with  dry  soft  cloths.  No 
stains  will  be  left 

To  Clean  Ladies*  Eid  Boots. — Dip  a  rag 
in  almond  oil,  and  remove  all  the  mud  from 
the  boot,  a  piece  at  a  time,  drying  as  you  go, 
and  never  leaving  the  leather  moist  Polish 
with  clean  rag  and  more  oil.  If  you  dislike 
the  dulness  this  process  leaves,  when  quite 
dry  polish  with  the  palm  of  the  hand-  Kid 
is  thus  both  cleaned  and  preserved. 

Cleaning  Copper. — When  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  a  clean,  bright  surface  upon  copper, 
it  is  customary,  in  all  countries,  to  use  nitric 
acid.  In  this  way  the  desired  surface  is 
obtained  with  little  trouble,  and  at  once. 
There  is,  however,  the  objection  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  nitrous  fiimes  are  given 
off,  and  these  red  vapors  are  not  only  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  but  are  very  prejudicial 
to  health.  The  production  of  these  vapors 
may  be  avoided  by  adding  a  little  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  to  the  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Experiment  proves  that  this  answers 
perfectly.  The  copper  surface  is  brought 
out  clean  and  bright,  without  any  disengage- 
ment of  vapors.     On  sanitary  grounds,  this 
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method  of  operating  deser\^es  to  become  ex- 
tensively known.  In  the  manufacture  of 
copperware,  a  great  deal  of  this  cleaning  is 
done,  and  the  frequent  exposure  to  the  fiimes 
cannot  but  be  very  injurious  to  the  workmen. 

Cherry  Brandy. — Put  twenty-four  pounds 
of  ripe  cherries,  stoned,  and  four  pounds  of 
strawberries  in  a  cask;  bruise  them  well 
with  a  stick,  and  then  add  six  pounds  of 
ssugar,  twenty-four  cloves,  some  cinnamon 
and  nutmegs,  together  with  the  kernels  of 
the  cherry  stones;  pour  over  them  three 
gallons  of  brandy.  Let  the  cask  remain 
open  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  close  it, 
and  let  it  remain  for  two  months,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Sparkling  Grape  Wine,  or  .English  Cham- 
pagne.— Remove  the  stalks  and  decayed 
grapes,  bruise  tlie  fruit,  an*"',  to  every  pound 
put  one  quart  of  cold  water ;  let  it  stand  in  a 
convenient  vessel  three  days,  stirring  it  twice 
or  three  times  a  day ;  then  strain,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  add  three  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  lump  sugar;  dissolve  this  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  put  the  whole  at 
once  into  the  cask.  Ten  days  afterwards 
put  into  the  cask  to  every  five  gallons  of 
w^ne  one  pint  of  brandy  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass.  This  should  be  bottled  in 
champagne  bottles,  when  the  vines  are  in 
bloom  the  following  summer,  and  the  corks 
will  require  to  be  tied  or  wired  down.  The 
grapes  for  making  it  should  be  tolerably  but 
not  frilly  ripe. 

Sweet  Grape  Wine. — Pick  the  grapes  as 
above,  crush  and  strain,  and  to  each  gallon 
of  juice  add  three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
lump  sugar;  put  it  immediately  into  the 
cask,  and  bottle  when  the  vines  bloom  the 
following  summer.  The  grapes  should  be 
fiilly  but  not  over-ripe. 

Sparkling  Green  Gooseberry  Wine. — Pick 
Otit  the  defective  gooseberries,  remove  the 


stalks  and  tails,  and  bruise  the  fruit  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  crush  the  seeds ;  to  every 
pound  put  one  quart  of  water.  This  must 
be  let  stand  three  or  four  days,  and  be  stirred 
three  or  four  times  a  day;  then  strain,  and 
to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  three  pounds 
of  coarse  loaf  sugar.  When  this  is  dissolved 
put  it  into  the  cask,  and  to  every  five  gallons 
of  wine  add  one  pint  of  brandy  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  The  wine  will  gen- 
erally be  fit  to  bottle  in  five  months,  but  if  it 
be  found  too  sweet,  and  not  clear,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  longer.  The  gooseberries 
should  be  taken  when  frilly  grown,  but  be- 
fore they  begin  to  turn  ripe. 

Ripe  Gooseberry  Wine  (Still). — Pick  and 
bruise  the  fruit  in  a  convenient  tub  or  other 
vessel,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
then  strain,  and  return  the  skins  and  seeds 
to  the  tub,  and  pour  on  them  tolerably  hot 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  quart  to 
every  gallon  of  gooseberries ;  let  this  stand 
twelve  hours,  and  then  strain,  and  mix  the 
water  with  the  juice.  To  every  five  gallons 
of  this  liquor  add  twelve  pounds  of  lump 
sugar ;  let  it  ferment  well  in  the  tub,  then 
skim  off  the  head,  and  draw  off  as  much  of 
the  liquor  as  will  run  clear ;  put  this  in  the 
cask,  and  add  to  every  five  gallons  two  quarts 
of  brandy.  To  be  in  perfection  it  should 
not  be  bottled  for  five  years,  but  it  may  be 
used,  if  necessary,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months. 

Currant  Wine. — Bruise  ripe  currants  witJa 
their  stalks,  and  to  eyery  fourteen  pounds 
put  eleven  quarts  of  water.  Let  them  stand 
twenty-four  hours;  then  strain,  add  one 
pound  of  lump  sugar  to  each  pound  of  cur- 
rants, and  stir  twice  a  day  for  two  days; 
afterwards  put  the  liquor  into  the  cask  with 
a  pint  of  brandy  to  each  fourteen  pounds  of 
fruit  Three  quarts  of  raspberries  or  straw- 
berries to  each  fourteen  pounds  of  currants 


is  considered  an  improvement.  To  white 
currant  wine  some  persons  add  a  few  bitter 
almonds,  pounded.  Currant  wines  should 
not  be  bottled  for  twelve  months,  and  will 
improve  if  left  for  a  longer  period.  Ripe 
gooseberry  wine  may  be  made  by  the  same 
fcrnmla,  if  desired. 

Strawberry  or  Raspberry  Wine. — Bruise 
three  gallons  of  either  fruit,  and  add  to  it  an 
equal  measure  of  water;  let  them  stand 
twenty-four  hours;  tlien  add  two  gallons  of 
cider,  eight  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  the  rind 
of  a  lemon  cut  thin,  and  one  ounce  of 
powdered  red  tartar.  Put  into  the  cask 
with  on«  gallon  of  brandy.  For  raspberry 
wine  a  gallon  of  currant  juice,  substituted 
for  a  like  quantity  of  water,  will  be  an  im- 
pro\enient 

Damson  Wine. — To  four  gallons  of  dam- 
sons pour  four  gallons  of  boiling  water  in  a 
tub  or  other  convenient  vessel ;  let  this  stand 
four  or  five  days,  and  stir  it  every  day  with 
the  hand ;  then  strain,  and  to  every  gallon 
of  liquor  add  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  lump 
sugar ;  when  this  is  dissolved  put  the  whole 
into  the  cask.  It  may  be  bottled  in  twelve 
months. 

Cherry  Wine. — Same  as  damson,  but  as 
cherries  are  sweeter,  three  pounds  of  sugar 
only  need  be  used  to  the  above  quantity. 
Many  persons  like  the  flavor  of  the  kernels 
in  damson  and  cherry  wines;  to  give  this, 
one-eighth  of  the  stones  should  be  broken, 
■and  infused  with  the  fruit 

Sloe  Wine. — Same  as  damson,  but  four 
pounds  of  sugar  should  be  used  instead  of 
three  and  a  half  to  the  above  quantity.  A 
considerable  length  of  time  should  be  given 
i.o  the  sloe  wine  in  the  cask,  and  it  will  be- 
come little  inferior  to  port 

Rhtibarb  Wine  (Sparkling). — Cut  five 
pounds  of  rhubarb  into  short  pieces  as  for 
tarts,  and  pour  on  them  a  gallon  of  water ; 
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let  this  stand  five  days,  and  stir  each  da}' ; 
then  strain  off,  and  to  the  liquor  add  four 
pounds  of  lump  sugar.  When  this  is  dis- 
solved put  it  into  the  cask  with  ore  lemon 
and  one  pennyworth  of  isinglass.  This  will 
be  fit  to  bottle  in  six  months. 

Apple  Wine. — To  a  gallon  of  cider  (new 
from  the  mill)  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
moist  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins, 
and  half  a  lemon ;  put  in  the  cask  as  soon 
as  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  This  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  two  months. 

As  the  fruits  or  other  vegetable  substances 
on  which  the  foregoing  wines  are  based  con- 
tain a  natural  ferment,  they  will  undergo  that 
process  spontaneously,  and  require  no  yeast 
Those  that  follow  will  require  yeast  to  make 
them  ferment. 

Ginger  Wine. — To  six  gallons  of  water 
put  eighteen  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  the  rindfl 
(thinly  pared)  of  seven  lemons  and  eight 
oranges,  and  eight  ounces  of  ginger;  boil 
the  whole  for  an  hour,  and  let  it  cool.  When 
lukewann  add  the  juice  of  the  above  fruit 
and  three  pounds  of  raisins.  Work  with 
yeast,  and  put  it  into  the  cask  with  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass.  This  will  be  fit  to  bottle 
in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Orange  Wine. — Boil  thirty  pounds  of  lump 
sugar  in  ten  gallons  of  water  for  half  an  hour, 
taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  the 
water  has  become  nearly  cold,  put  to  it  the 
juice  of  one  hundred  Seville  oranges,  and 
the  peel  of  fifty ;  ferment  with  half  a  pint 
of  yeast  on  a  toast ;  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours  to  ferment ;  then  put  it  into  the  cask 
with  one  quart  of  brandy.  Wlien  fermen- 
tation ceases  stop  it  close  for  three  months; 
then  rack  it  off",  and  put  it  again  into  the 
cask  with  one  quart  more  brandy  and  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  raw  sugar.  This  will 
be  fit  to  bottle  in  twelve  months. 

To  Wash  Silk.— Lay  the  silk  smoothly  on 
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violets  and  mauves  that  fade  in  soda.     For 


a  clean  board,  rub  soap  upon  it,  and  brush  it 
with  a  rather  hard  brush.  The  amount  of 
brushing  requisite  will  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  grease  upon  the  silk.  When  it  has  been 
sufficiently  brushed  with  the  soap  to  cleanse 
it  from  grease  and  dirt,  it  should  be  well 
brushed  on  both  sides  with  clean  cold  water. 
A  little  alum  infused  in  the  last  water  with 
which  the  silk  is  brushed  will  prevent  the 
colors  from  spreading.  Should  there  be  any 
patches  of  grease  upon  the  silk,  they  should 
be  removed  as  previously  described,  or  by 
the  application  of  a  little  camphine  and 
alcohol.  Folding  or  wringing  silk  when 
wet  must  be  scrupulously  avoided,  as  creases 
made  in  silk  when  wet  will  never  disappear ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  hot  suds  must  not  be 
used  for  washing  silks,  as  it  will  in  most 
instances  remove  the  colors. 

To  Clean  Colored  Fabrics. — Nearly  all 
colored  fabrics  stain  the  lather  used  to  clean 
them,  and  that  without  losing  their  own 
brightness  in  any  way.  No  article  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  must  be  plunged  into  a  wash  or 
rinse  so  stained,  but  must  have  fresh  ones ; 
and  no  colored  article  must  be  rinsed  in  a 
blued  lather.  Scarlet  is  particularly  prone 
to  color  a  wash. 

Diflferent  colors  are  improved  by  different 
substances  being  used  in  the  wash  or  rinse ; 
•ugar  of  lead  has  the  credit  of  fixing  all 
colors  when  first  cleaned,  and  may  be  used 
to  those  likely  to  run.  To  brighten  colors, 
mix  some  ox-gall,  say  two  pennyworth  ;  but 
of  course  the  quantity  must  be  regelated  by 
the  quantity  of  suds  in  the  wash  and  rinse. 
Foi"  buff  and  cream-colored  alpaca  or  cash- 
mere, mix  in  the  wash  and  rinse  two  penny- 
worth of  friar's  balsam  for  one  skirt     For 

• 

black  materials,  for  one  dress,  two  penny- 
worth of  ammonia  in  the  wash  and  rinse. 
For  violet,  ammonia  or  a  smaU  quantity  of 
soda  in  the  rinsing  water.      There  are  some 


green,  vinegar  in  the  rinse,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  tablespoonfiils  of  vinegar  to  a  quart 
of  rinse.  For  blue,  to  one  dress,  a  good 
handful  of  common  salt  in  the  rinse.  For 
brown  and  gray,  ox-gall.  For  white,  blue 
the  water  with  laundry  blue. 

Dresses,  mantles,  shawls,  opera-cloaks> 
under-skirts.  Garibaldis  and  Zouaves,  (the 
latter  and  such  small  articles  need  not  be. 
unpicked  if  the  trimming  is  removed),  articles 
embroidered  with  silk,  self-colored  or  chintz- 
colored,  damask  curtaining,  moreen  and 
other  woollen  curtaining,  may  all  be  cleansed 
as  specified  so  far. 

Blankets  should  be  cleaned  in  the  same 
way.  Pull  them  out  well,  whilst  wet,  at 
both  sides  and  both  ends,  between  two  per- 
sons. When  half  dry  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
take  them  off  the  line  and  pull  them  again  ; 
when  quite  dry,  just  give  them  a  little  more 
pulling  out  This  keeps  them  open  and 
soft.  Blankets  are  not  blued  so  much  as 
flannels,  presently  described.  Never  use 
soda  to  them,  and  never  rinse  them  in  plain 
water  or  rub  on  soap. 

The  dyers  and  cleaners  have  a  mode  of 
pressing  articles  which  gives  to  many  of 
them,  such  as  damask  and  moreen  curtaining 
and  Paisley  shawls,  a  superior  appearance  to 
anything  that  can  be  achieved  at  home  ;  but 
some  of  them  will  press  articles  at  a  fixed 
price  for  persons  cleaning  them  at  home. 

Worsted  braids  and  fancy  trimmings  can 
be  cleaned  the  same  way. 

Muslin  dresses,  even  of  the  most  delicate 
colors,  can  be  cleaned  in  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  without  losing  their  color. 
Melt  half  a  pound  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of 
water ;  empty  it  in  a  washing  tub  ;  place 
near  two  other  large  tubs  of  clean  water,  and 
stir  into  it  one  quart  of  bran.  Put  the  mus- 
lin in  the  soap,  turn  it  over,  and  knead  it  for 
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a  few  minutes ;  squeeze  it  out  well,  but  do 
not  wring  it,  lest  it  get  torn ;  rinse  it  about 
quickly  in  the  bran  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Rinse  again  well  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in 
dean  water.  Squeeze  out  dry  and  hang  it 
between  two  lines.  A  clear  dry  day  should 
be  chosen  to  wash  muslin  dresses ;  half  a 
dozen  may  be  done  in  this  way  in  half  an 
hour.  The  last  rinse  may  be  prepared  the 
same  -way  as  the  rinses  for  woollen  fabrics. 
A  colored  pattern  on  a  white  ground  must 
not  be  blued.  The  bran  may  here  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

When  the  dress  is  dry  make  the  starch  ; 
for  a  colored  muslin,  white  starch,  and  un- 
boiled, but  made  with  boiling  water,  is  best 
for  muslin  dresses.  Stir  the  starch  with  the 
end  of  a  wax  candle.  Dip  the  dress.  Hang 
it  again  to  dry.  When  dry,  rinse  it  quickly 
and  thoroughly  in  clear  water.  Hang  it  to 
dry  again.  Sprinkle  and  roll  it  up ;  after- 
wards iron  it  with  very  hot  irons.  Hot  irons 
keep  the  starch  stiff  This  rinsing  after 
starching  is  called  clear-starching ;  none  of 
the  stifihess  but  much  of  the  unsightliness  of 
the  starch  is  removed  in  this  way. 

All  Jiinds  of  white  muslins,  lace  curtains, 
cravats,  etc.,  may  be  washed  in  a  thick  lye  of 
soap,  as  described,  well  rinsed,  blued  and 
starched,  like  the  muslin  dresses  above 
named.  Use  blue  starch  to  white.  White 
muslin  Garibaldis  should  be  very  slightly 
blued,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
book-muslin  dresses  and  cravats,  as  blue- 
looking  muslin  is  very  unbecoming  to  the 
complexion  ;  a  slight  creamy  tinge  is  pre- 
ferable. 

Morning  cambric  dresses  may  be  washed 
the  same  way  as  muslin  dresses ;  but  they  do 
not  generally  clean  quite  so  readily,  and  per- 
haps may  need  rubbing  a  little  in  places  that 
are  soiled. 

The  advantage  of  thus  cleaning  dresses  in- 


stead of  washiug  them  is  first,  if  colored,  the 
process  is  so  rapid  that  there  is  not  time  for 
the  colors  to  run.  Secondly,  the  fabric  is 
not  rubbed,  and  therefore  not  strained  and 
worn  out  Thirdly,  the  process  saves  nearly 
all  labor,  and  is  so  quickly  done  that  any 
lady  may  manage  it  foi  herself  in  the  absenoe 
of  a  laundry  maid  or  a  Ldy's  maid. 

Many  ladies  make  a  trong  solution  o£ 
sugar  of  lead— some  put  two  pennyworth  in 
enough  cold  water  for  one  dress ;  stir  it  well 
when  dissolved,  and  let  the  dress,  muslin  or 
cotton,  soak  a  couple  of  hours  to  set  the 
colors  before  washing'  it  the  first  time.  It 
does  not  need  to  be  repeated.  Tjjose  using 
sugar  of  lead  should  be  carefiil  nor  to  do  so 
if  they  have  any  scratches,  abrasfons,  or 
wounds  about  their  hands. 

Chintz  may  be  cleaned  in  the  same  way  as 
muslin  and  print  dresses. 

To  Clean  Black  Silk  with  very  Little 
Trouble  and  Expense. — Take  entirely  to 
pieces  the  dress,  jacket,  etc.,  and  well  shake 
each  piece  ;  then  spread  over  a  table  a  news- 
paper, or  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  on  it  lay 
a  breadth  of  the  silk.  Brush  it  well  both 
sides  with  a  fine  soft  brush — a  hat  brush 
would  very  well  answer  the  purpose.  Shake 
it  again  ;  fold  together  in  half,  and  place  it 
on  one  side  of  the  table.  In  the  same  man- 
ner shake,  brush,  and  shake  again  each  piece 
of  the  silk.  Remove  the  paper,  and  place  on 
the  table  a  clean  newspaper  or  sheet  of  paper. 
Newspapers  answer  best ;  they  are  large  and 
smooth,  and  probably  at  hand.  On  the. 
paper  again  place  a  breadth  of  the  silk,  and 
into  a  clean  quart  pudding-basin  pour  a  b?^1f 
pint  of  cold  water,  adding  halfa  pint  of  good 
sweetened  gin,  which  is  better  for  the  pur- 
pose than  unsweetened,  as  the  sugar  stiffens 
the  silk.  These  are  the  proportions  for  any 
quantity  required.  Have  ready  a  piece  erf 
black  crape  or  black  merino  about  half  a 
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yard  square  ;  dip  it  well  into  the  liquid,  and 
thoroughly  wash  over  the  best  side  of  the 
silk.  Be  careful  that  it  is  well  cleaned,  and, 
if  possible,  wash  it  from  edge  to  edge,  and 
wet  it  well  all  over.  Then  fold  over  the  silk 
in  half;  then  again,  till  the  folds  are  the 
•;yidth  of  those  of  new  silk.  Place  it  in  a 
clean  towel,  and  clean  each  piece  of  the  silk 
in  the  same  manner,  laying  one  piece  on  the 
other,  and  remembering  by  a  mark  which  is 
the  last  piece  done,  as  that  must  be  the  last 
ironed.  Let  the  silk  lie  folded  in  the  towel 
until  a  large  iron  is  well  heated  ;  but  be 
careftil  that  it  is  not  too  hot ;  try  it  first  on 
paper,  or  a  piece  of  old  damped  silk.  Use 
two  irons.  Open  the  towel  when  the  iron 
is  ready,  and  place  the  piece  of  silk  that  was 
first  cleaned  on  an  old  table-cloth  or  sheet 
folded  thick  ;  iron  the  wrong  side  quickly, 
from  edge  to  edge,  until  dr\'.  Fold  the  silk 
over  lightly  to  the  width  of  new  silk,  and 
place  it  on  one  end  of  the  table  until  all  is 
done.  This  simple  process  stiffens,  cleans, 
and  makes  the  silk  look  new. 

Directions  for  Cleaning  Black  Merino,  or 
any  Woolen  Stuff,  Black  Cloth  Jackets, 
Cloaks,  or  Gentlemen's  Clothes,  etc. — Pur- 
chase, at  a  chemist's,  five  cents  worth  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Place  it  in  a  clean 
quart  pudding-basin,  and  pour  upon  it  a  pint 
of  boiling  water ;  cover  it  over  with  a  clean 
plate,  and  let  it  stand  to  get  cold.  Having 
taken  entirely  to  pieces  the  dress,  jacket,  or 
cloak,  shake  each  piece  well ;  then  spread  a 
large  newspaper  over  a  deal  table,  place  one 
breadth  of  the  material  upon  it,  and  brush  it 
well  on  both  sides  with  a  fine  hard  brush  ; 
shake  it  again  and  place  it  on  one  side  of 
the  table,  folded  in  half  Brush  and  shake 
in  the  same  manner  each  piece  folding  and 
placing  one  piece  on  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  When  all  are  brushed,  remove 
the  paper  and  replace  it  with  a  fresh  one, 


upon  which  place  another,  if  thin.  Liy 
upon  the  paper  one  breadth  of  the  stuff, 
quite  smooth  and  fiat,  the  wrong  side  next 
the  paper;  then  take  a  piece  of  black 
merino,  about  half  a  yard  square ;  dip  it  in 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  water  (cold), 
well  wet  it,  and  wash  over  the  stuff  o. 
cloth.  If  cloth,  care  must  be  taken  to  wash 
it  the  right  way^  so  as  to  keep  it  smooth; 
when  well  washed  over,  fold  the  material  in 
half,  and  place  it  in  a  clean  towel,  laying 
one  piece  over  the  other,  imtil  all  are  done. 
Mark  the  last,  as  that  will  be  the  last  to  be 
ironed.  Let  the  merino,  or  cloth,  rest  in  the 
towel  for  about  an  hour;  then  iron  the 
wrong  side^  after  placing  it  on  a  thickly 
folded  blanket,  or  sheet,  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
paper,  old  glazed  lining  out  of  the  dress,  or 
piece  of  linen,  over  the  blanket  or  sheet 
Iron  each  piece  on  the  wrong  side  until  quite 
dry,  and  have  two  heavy  irons,  one  heating 
while  the  other  is  in  use.  Fold  over  the 
pieces,  the  width  of  new  merino,  but  be 
careful  not  to  fold  it  so  as  to  mark  it  sharply, 
especially  cloth.  Gentlemen's  clothes  can 
thus  be  cleaned  without  taking  to  pieces,  or 
ironing,  unless  quite  convenient  Vest  and 
coat  collars  are  thus  easily  renovated,  the 
color  is  revived,  grease  spots  and  white 
seams  removed. 

To  Renovate  Crape. — Brush  the  crape 
well  with  a  soft  brush,  and  over  a  wide- 
mouthed  jug  of  boiling  water  hold  tightly 
the  crape,  gradually  stretching  it  over  the 
jug  of  boiling  water.  If  a  strip  of  crape,  it 
is  very  easily  held  tightly  over  the  water, 
letting  the  piece  done  fall  over  the  jug  until 
all  is  completed.  The  crape  will  become 
firm  and  fit  for  use,  every  mark  and  fold 
being  removed.  White  or  colored  crape  may 
be  washed  and  pinned  over  a  newspaper,  or 
towel,  on  the  outside  of  a  bed,  until  dry. 
Crape  that  has  been  exposed  to  rain  or  damp 
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—veils  especially — may  be  saved  from  spoil- 
ing by  being  stretched  tightly  on  the  outside 
of  the  bed  with  pins,  until  dry;  and  no  crape 
should  be  left  to  dry  without  having  been 
pulled  into  proper  form.  If  black  crape,  lace, 
or  net  is  feded  or  turned  brown,  it  may  be 
dipped  into  water,  colored  with  the  bluebag, 
/idding  a  lump  of  loaf-sugar  to  stiffen,  and 
pinned  onto  a  newspaper  on  a  bed. 

Washing  Clothes. — If  pipe-clay  is  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  the  linen  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  half  the  labor  and  fully  a 
saving  of  one-fourth  of  soap;  and  the 
clothes  will  be  improved  in  color  equally  as 
if  bleached.  The  pipe-clay  softens  the 
hardest  water.  A  cent's  worth  to  four  gal- 
lons of  water. 

To  Keep  Moths  from  Fur  and  Woolen 
Clothes. — In  May  brush  fur  and  woolen 
clothes,  wrap  them  tightly  up  in  linen,  and 
put  them  away  in  drawers.  Pepper  or  red 
cedar  chips  are  good  preservatives  from 
moths,  but  camphor  is  the  best 

Washing  Chintzes. — These  should  always 
be  washed  in  dry  weather,  but  if  it  is  very 
cold  it  is  better  to  dry  them  by  the  fire  than 
risk  spoiling  the  colors  from  freezing  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  defer 
their  washing  till  the  weather  is  suitable. 

To  Clean  Paint. — Simmer  together  iu  a 
pipkin  one  pound  of  soft  soap,  two  ounces  soft 
pearlash,  one  pint  of  sand,  and  one  pint  of 
table  beer ;   to  be  used  as  soap. 

Another  Way. — Grate  to  a  fine  pulp  four 
potatoes  to  every  quart  of  water;  stir  it; 
then  let  it  settle,  and  pour  off  the  liquor. 
To  "be  used  with  a  sponge. 

Wash-Leather  Gloves. — The  grease  spots 
should  be  first  removed  by  rubbing  them 
with  magnesia,  cream  of  tartar,  or  Wilming- 
ton clay  scraped  to  powder.  Make  a  lather 
of  soap  and  water,  put  the  gloves  into  the 
water  lukewarm,  as  hot  water  will  shrink 


them ;  wash  and  squeeze  them  through  this, 
then  squeeze  them  through  a  second  sud. 
Rinse  in  lukewarm  water,  then  in  cold,  and 
dry  them  in  a  hot  sun  or  before  the  fire,  well 
stretching  them,  to  prevent  them  from 
shrinking. 

To  Mend  China. — A  very  fine  cement  may 
be  made  by  boiling  down  a  little  isinglass, 
and  afterwards  adding  to  it  about  half  the 
quantity  ot  spirits  of  wine,  which  should  be 
applied  while  warm.  This  cement  is  especi- 
ally valuable  in  mending  glass,  as  it  is  free 
from  any  opaque  appearance.  A  very  strong 
cement  may  be  made  in  the  following 
manner,  and  kept  for  application  at  any 
time : — Heat  a  piece  of  white  flint  stone  to 
a  white  heat,  and  cast  it,  while  at  this  heat, 
into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  which  will  re- 
duce it  to  a  fine  powder.  CarefuUy  preser\'e 
this  flint  powder,  and  mix  it  with  rosin  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  paste.  The  rosin 
should  be  heated  in  an  earthenware  pipkit-. 
To  apply  this  cement,  heat  the  edges  of  the 
pieces  of  the  article  to  be  mended,  rub  upon 
them  this  cement,  and  place  them  neatly  and 
well  togfther.  "W^ien  dr}',  scrape  off  all 
excresccT  .ce  of  the  cement,  when  the  article 
will  be  perfect  ,    , 

Damp  W'^ls. — Boil  two  quarts  of  tar 
with  '^..o  ounces  of  kitchen  grease  in  an 
iron  saucepan  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  to 
this  mixture  add  some  slaked  lime  and  very 
finely-pounded  glass,  which  has  previously 
been  through  a  hair-sieve.  The  proportions 
should  be  two  parts  lime  to  one  of  glass, 
worked  to  the  thickness  of  a  thin  plaster. 
This  cement  must  be  used  as  soon  as  made 
or  else  it  will  become  too  hard.  One  coat 
about  an  inch  thick,  has  generally  answered 
the  purpose,  but  if  the  wall  is  ver>'  damp, 
it  may  receive  two  coats.  Paint  over  the 
cement  or  plaster,  and  paper  may  be  "5ed  to 
cover  it 
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To  Restore  Plated  Cruet-Stands,  Candle- 
sticks, etc.,  when  the  Silver  is  worn  off. — 

Purchase  at  the  chemist's  four  cents'  worth 
of  mercury,  and  two  cents'  worth  of  prepared 
chalk,  mix  as  a  powder.  Half  the  chalk 
may  be  used.  Make  it  into  a  paste  with  a 
little  water,  in  a  saucer,  and  with  a  small 
piece  of  leather  rub  the  article  until  the 
tarnish  quite  disappears.  Polish  with  a 
leather.  If  this  powder  is  used  about  once 
a  week  to  plated  articles,  when  worn,  they 
will  be  kept  as  white  as  silver. 

Freckles. — To  remove  freckles,  take  one 
ounce  of  lemon-juice,  a  quarter  of  a  drachm 
of  powdered  borax,  and  half  a  drachm  of 
sugar ;  mix,  and  let  them  stand  a  few  days 
in  a  glass  bottle,  then  ru^^  it  on  the  face  and 
hands  occasionally. 

To  Clean  Dirty  or  Stained  Furniture. — 
If  the  furniture  is  in  a  bad  state,  but  not 
stained,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cleanse  it  by 
well  washing  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
afterwards  polishing  with  linseed  oil  colored 
with  alkanet  root  When,  however,  the  fur- 
niture is  stained  or  inky,  it  should  be  washed 
with  sour  beer  or  vinegar,  warm  ;  afterwards 
rubbing  the  stains  with  spirit  of  salts  rubbed 
on  with  a  piece  of  rag,  which  will  remove 
all  the  stains.  The  wood  may  then  be  pol- 
ished, with  linseed  oil  colored  with  alkanet 
root,  or  with  beeswax,  dissolved  in  turpentine, 
with  a  little  copal  varnish  or  resin  added. 

To  Render  New  Mahogany  Like  Old. — 
This  is  of  service  in  the  cases  of  furniture 
repaired,  or  when  lacquered  handles  have 
been  changed  for  mahogany  ones.  Soap  and 
watei  will  darken  to  some  extent ;  but  if 
darker  is  required,  use  oil ;  or  for  very  dark, 
lime-water. 

To  Clean  Lacquered  Brass-work  of  Fur- 
niture.— Wash  in  warm  water,  using  a  soft 
rag.  If  the  work  will  not  clean  by  this 
means,  it  must  be  re-lacquered. 


To  Make  Colored  Drawings  or  Print* 
Resemble  Oil-Paintings. — This  is  a  favorite 
plan  of  treating  pictures,  as  it  gives  them  a 
showy  appearance,  and  prevents  their  requir- 
ing glasses.  Wash  over  the  drawing  or  print 
with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  and  when  dry 
apply  with  a  very  fine  soft  brush  a  varnish, 
composed  of  two  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  one  of  Canada  balsam,  mixed  together. 
This  plan  of  treating  pictures  is  much  used. 

Asphalt  for  Garden-Walks,  Fowl- 
Houses,  Sheds,  etc. — Having  laid  the  walk 
quite  even,  and  beaten  it  firm,  pour  upon  it 
a  coat  of  hot  tar;  while  hot,  sift  thickly  all 
over  it  road-dust  or  cinder-ashes.  When 
cold,  repeat  the  same  process  several  times, 
and  a  good,  hard,  durable  and  wholesome 
flooring  will  be  effected.  It  is  particularly 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  fowl-houses, 
as  being  very  healthy  to  the  stock. 

To  Repair  Broken  Walls.  —  Mix  with 
water  equal  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris  and 
white  house-sand,  with  which  stop  the  broken 
place  in  the  wall. 

To  Clean  Looking-Glasses. — Having 
dusted  the  glass  with  a  soft  duster  quite  free 
from  grit,  in  order  not  to  scratch  the  glass, 
sponge  it  with  diluted  spirits  of  wine  or  gin, 
and  dust  over  it  a  little  very  fine  powder 
through  a  muslin  bag  ;  rub  the  glass,  with  a 
light  hand,  with  the  soft  duster,  and  finish 
off  with  a  soft  piece  of  silk  or  old  hand- 
kerchief 

To  Clean  Stone  Steps  and  Stairs. — 
Where  there  are  large  flights  of  stone  steps 
and  flagged  pathways,  the  process  of  cleaning 
is  a  long  and  tedious  one.  The  common 
method  of  cleaning  with  hearthstone,  or 
caked  whitening,  not  only  gives  a  smeary 
appearance,  but  washes  off  with  a  shower  of 
rain.  The  preparation  which  we  here  give 
not  only  has  a  great  preference  in  appear- 
ance, but,  in  the  long  run,  saves  labor ;  as 
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-with  it  twice  a  week  is  sufficient  for  whiten- 
ing, and  the  remaining  days  washing  will 
"be  found  sufficient.  Take  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  color  to  the  intensity  of  deep-colored 
blue  water  with  stone-blue.  Boil  in  it  a 
pound  of  white  size,  and  dissolve  in  it  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  whitening  and  three 
cakes  of  pipe-clay,  stirring  it  well  about 
Wash  over  the  steps  with  this  solution  in  a 
-slight,  quick  manner,  and  afterwards  finish 
with  clean  water  in  the  usual  way. 

Liquid  Glue  and  Cement. — Take  of 
crushed  orange-shellac  four  ounces,  of  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  (strong),  or  rectified  wood 
naphtha,  three  ounces.  The  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  makes  a  far  superior  composition, 
but  the  other  is  good  enough  for  all  ordinary 
work.  Dissolve  the  shellac  in  the  spirit,  in 
3.  corked  bottle  in  a  warm  place ;  firequent 
shaking  will  assist  it  in  dissolving,  and  it 
should  also  be  shaken  before  use.  This 
composition  may  be  used  as  a  varnish  for 
unpainted  wood. 

Cement  for  Mending  Broken  Vessels. — 
To  half  a  pint  of  milk  put  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  vinegar  in  order  to  curdle  it;  separate 
the  curd  from  the  whey,  and  mix  the  whey 
with  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  beating  the 
whole  well  together;  when  mixed,  add  a 
little  quick-lime  through  a  sieve  until  it 
acquires  the  consistency  of  a  paste.  With 
this  cement  broken  vessels  or  cracks  can  be 
repaired ;  it  dries  quickly,  and  resists  the 
action  of  fire  and  water. 

Red  Ink. — ^Take  of  white  wine  vinegar 
one  quart,  powdered  Brazil  wood  two  ounces, 
and  alum  half  an  ounce;  infuse  them 
together  for  ten  days,  then  let  them  gently 
simmer  over  a  slow  fire,  after  which  add  a 
:good  half  ounce  of  g^m  arable.  When  the 
gum  is  dissolved,  strain  the  mixture  and 
bottle  it  for  use.  Ink  thus  prepared  will 
keep  its  color  for  many  years. 


Violet  Ink. — Boil  a  good  quantity  of 
logwood  chips  in  vinegar,  and  add  to  the 
mixture  a  little  alum  and  gum  arabic.  The 
depth  of  the  tint  may  be  modified  by  vary- 
ing the  proportions  of  logwood  and  vinegar. 

Black  Ink. — Heat  a  quart  of  rain  water 
till  it  almost  boils,  and  then  put  into  it  twc 
ounces  of  green  copperas ;  when  cold  strain 
it,  and  add  to  the  liquor  five  ounces  of 
powdered  galls  and  two  ounces  of  loaf-sugar. 
This  ink  keeps  its  color  well. 

Paste  for  Moulding. — Melt  some  glue  in 
water,  and  let  it  be  tolerably  strong.  Mix 
with  this  whiting  until  it  is  as  firm  as  dough; 
then  work  it  into  the  moulds,  which  must 
be  previously  oiled. 

Polish  for  Marble. — Melt  over  a  slow  fire 
four  ounces  of  white  wax,  and  while  it  is 
warm  stir  into  it  with  a  wooden  spatula  an 
equal  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine;  when 
thoroughly  incorporated,  put  the  mixture 
into  a  bottle  or  other  vessel,  which  must 
be  well  corked  whenever  not  in  use.  A 
little  of  the  above  is  put  upon  a  piece  of 
flannel  and  well  rubbed  upon  the  marble. 
Another:  Fine  rotten  stone,  with  olive  oil, 
rubbed  upon  the  marble  till  the  desired  lustre 
is  attained. 

Candied  Horehound. — Take  some  hore- 
hound  and  boil  it  till  the  juice  is  extracted, 
when  sugar,  which  has  been  previously 
boiled  until  candied,  must  be  added  to  it 
Stir  the  compound  over  the  fire  until  it 
thickens.  Pour  it  out  into  a  paper  case 
dusted  over  with  fine  sugar,  and  cut  it  into 
squares  or  any  other  shapes  desired. 

Peppermint  Drops. — A  brass  or  block^tin 
saucepan  must  be  rubbed  over  inside  with  a 
little  butter.  Put  into  it  half  a  pound  of 
crushed  lump  sugar  with  a  tablespoonful  or 
so  of  water.  Place  it  over  the  fire,  and  let 
it  boil  briskly  for  ten  minutes,  when  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  essence  of  peppermint  is  to  be 
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stirred  mto  it  It  may  then  be  let  fall  in 
drops  upon  writing  paper,  or  poured  out 
upon  plates  which  have  been  rubbed  over 
with  butter. 

Ginger  Drops. — Mix  one  ounce  of  prepared 
ginger  with  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar;  beat 
to  a  paste  two  ounces  of  fresh  candied  orange 
in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  sugar.  Put  the 
above  into  a  brass  or  block-tin  saucepan  with 
a  little  water.  Stir  them  all  well,  and  boil 
until  they  are  sufficiently  amalgamated, 
which  will  be  when  the  mixture  thickens 
like  ordinary  candied  sugar.  Pour  out  on 
writing  paper  in  drops,  or  on  plates  as  for 
peppennint  drops. 

Lemon  Drops. — Grate  three  large  lemons ; 
then  take  a  large  piece  of  best  lump  sugar 
and  reduce  it  to  a  powder.  Mix  the  sugar 
and  lemon  on  a  plate  with  half  a  teaspoon- 
fill  of  flour,  and  beat  the  compound  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  until  it  forms  a  light 
paste.  It  must  then  be  placed  in  drops  on  a 
clean  sheet  of  writing  paper,  and  placed 
before  the  fire — to  dry  hard  rather  than  to 
bake. 

Polish  for  Furniture. — White  wax  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  as  in  the  directions  for 
polish  for  marble.  A  small  quantity  applied 
with  flannel  or  other  woolen  cloth,  and  well 
rubbed,  is  excellent  for  mahogany  and 
walnut  If  it  is  desired  to  give  a  yellowish 
tint  for  light  colored  wood,  the  turpentine 
should  have  infused  into  it,  for  forty-eight 
hours  before  mixing,  a  small  quantity  of 
quercitron,  or  dyer's  oak.  To  give  it  a 
reddish  tinge,  a  little  alkanet  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way  as  the  quercitron. 

Opodeldoc. — Opodeldoc  and  soap  linimerit 
are  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  popular  external 
application  for  local  pains  and  swellings, 
bruises,  sprains,  and  rheumatism.  There 
are  several  ways  of  making  it.  One  recipe 
jb:    One  ounce  of  camphor,  five  ounces  of 


castile  soap,  one  drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary, 
one  and  a  quarter  pints  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  and  one  and  a  quarter  pints  of  water. 
This  requires  to  digest  for  a  week,  and  to  be 
occasionally  stirred.  When  ready,  filter  aud 
bottle  for  use. 

Eau  de  Cologne. — An  excellent  form  oi 
ea7(  de  Cologne  may  be  thus  prepared :  Take 
two  drachms  of  the  seeds  of  the  lesser  carda- 
mom, and  put  them  into  a  still  with  two 
quarts  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  add 
twenty-four  drops  of  each  of  the  following 
oils:  bergamot,  lemon,  orange,  neroli,  rose- 
mary, and  cedrat;  allow  them  to  remain  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  distil  three  pints  of 
perfume.  Sometimes  a  stronger  preparation 
is  made  by  employing  half  the  quantity  of 
spirit  to  the  same  quantity  of  materials. 
This  preparation  may  also  be  made  by 
omitting  the  seeds,  and  dissolving  the  oils 
in  the  spirit  without  distillation.  In  this 
case  the  perfume  will  be  improved  by 
allowing  the  eaii  de  Cologne^  when  made,  to 
remain  at  rest  in  a  cool  place,  such  a3  a 
dry  wine-cellar,  for  two  or  three  months 
before  being  used. 

A  good  kind  of  eau  de  Cologne  is  thus 
prepared :  Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 
oils  of  lem.on  and  bergamot,  and  half  that 
quantity  of  oil  of  orange  peel,  half  a  drachm 
of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  forty  drops  of  the 
oil  of  neroli,  and  dissolve  them  in  one  pint 
of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  This  preparation 
will  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  the  essences  of  musk  and 
ambergris. 

To  Clean  Combs. — Tie  one  end  of  a  silt 
thread  to  the  handle  of  a  washstand.  Seat 
yourself  before  it  with  a  napkin  spread  on 
your  lap,  and  holding  the  other  end  of  the 
thread  tightly  in  your  left  hand,  take  the 
comb  in  your  right  and  pass  it  hard  and 
carefully  along  the  silk,  which  should  be 
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made  to  go  in  between  the  teeth  of  the 
comb  separately^  so  as  to  remove  or  scrape 
out  all  the  impurities.  Then  rub  the  comb 
with  a  brush  or  a  soft  cloth ;  rinse  it  in  warm 
soapsuds  and  wipe  it  dry. 

The  Complexion. — A  daily  bath  is  an 
adjunct  to  the  beauty  of  the  skin,  and  so  is 
everything  that  conduces  to  health,  such  as 
early  hours,  avoidance  of  close,  crowded 
rooms,  a  daily  walk,  pure  air,  and  suitable 
diet  Too  poor  and  too  rich  diet  injure  the 
skin  equally. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  tan  or  freckle 
the  skin.  A  black  veil  should  not  be  worn 
in  sunny  weather.  It  is  well  not  to  wash 
the  face  too  frequently ;  it  should  be  made 
clean  before  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  that 
nothing  may  obstruct  the  free  action  of  the 
perspiration,  and  that,  with  the  morning 
ablutions,  should  suffice.  Of  one  thing  be 
very  careful ;  never  wash  the  face  when  you 
are  heated,  or  soon  after  walking  or  dancing, 
especially  in  cold  water.  Drinking  cold 
water,  also,  at  such  times,  is  greatly  injuri- 
ous. Doing  either  is  well  known  to  cause  a 
permanent  discoloration  of  a  frightful  de- 
scription. Tight  lacing  and  tight  boots  are 
also  sometimes  the  cause  of  a  red  nose  or  a 
skin  disease. 

Rose  water  is  harmless  to  the  skin,  and 
sulphur  is  frequently  beneficial.  A  wash  of 
rose  water  and  flowers  of  sulphur  may  be 
used  when  there  is  any  disfigurement  of  the 
skin,  such  as  we  have  just  indicated.  First 
wash  the  face  clean,  shake  the  bottle,  and 
bathe  the  face  at  night  for  ten  minutes.  Let 
it  dry  unwiped.  But  unless  there  is  any 
cause  do  not  use  any  preparation ;  let  well 
done. 

It  is  pleasant  after  all  to  think  that  the 
Enest  beautifiers  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  and  are  such  simple  cosmetics  as 
cold  water,  fresh  air,  and  temperate  habits. 


In  proportion  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
prove  how  small  a  part  the  features  in  them- 
selves play  as  to  the  higher  purposes  of  a 
face — namely,  its  identity  and  moral  charac- 
ter— we  have  increased  the  responsibility  of 
every  one  who  carries  a  face  as  to  the  impres 
sion  it  ought  to  create.  This  responsibility 
of  course,  extends  equally  to  man  as  to 
woman  ;  but  a  larger  sphere  of  it  belongs  to 
the  latter.'  With  her  is  associated  a  separate 
idea,  that  as  beauty  is  proper  to  her,  the 
loves  and  the  graces  are  felt  to  reside  natur- 
ally in  a  woman's  countenance,  but  to  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  man's.  His  face  is 
formed  to  be  clean,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be 
picturesque — but  it  is  a  woman's  place  to  be 
beautiful. 

Beauty  of  some  kind  is  so  much  the  attri- 
bute of  the  sex,  that  a  woman  can  hardly 
be  said  to  feel  herself  a  woman  who  has  not, 
at  one  time  of  her  life  -at  all  events,  felt  her- 
self to  be  fair.  Beauty  confers  an  education 
of  its  own,  and  that  always  a  feminine  one. 
Most  celebrated  beauties  have  owed  their 
highest  charms  to  the  refining  education 
which  their  native  ones  have  given  them. 
It  was  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  poetry  of 
the  age  of  chivalry  that  it  supposed  all 
women  to  be  beautiful,  and  treated  them  as 
such. 

A  woman  is  not  fully  furnished  for  her 
part  in  life  whose  heart  has  not  occasionally 
swelled  with  the  sense  of  possessing  some 
natural  abilities  in  the  great  art  of  pleasin"-, 
opening  to  her  knowledge  secrets  of  strength, 
wonderfully  intended  to  balance  her  muscu- 
lar, or — if  it  may  be — her  general  weakness, 
And  herein  we  see  how  truly  this  attribute 
belongs  to  woman  alone.  Man  docs  not 
need  such  a  consciousness,  and  seldom  has  it 
without  rendering  himself  extremely  ridiai- 
Ions;  while  to  a  woman  it  w  one  of  the  chief 
weapons  in  her  armory. 
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Wliat  can  be  more  cruel  than  the  con- 
tinual forcing  upon  a  young  girl  the  wither- 
ing conviction  of  her  own  plainness  ?  If 
this  be  only  a  foolish  sham  to  counteract  the 
supposed  demoralizing  consciousness  of 
beauty,  the  world  will  soon  counteract  that ; 
Dut  if  the  victim  have  really  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  channs,  it  will,  in  addition  to  in- 
calculable anguish  of  mind,  only  diminish 
these  further  still.  To  such  a  system  alone 
can  we  ascribe  an  unhappy,  anomalous  style 
of  a  young  woman,  occasionally  met  with, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  on  herself  the  vows 
of  voluntary  ugliness,  who  neither  eats 
enough  to  keep  her  complexion  clear  nor 
smiles  enough  to  set  her  pleasing  muscles  in 
action — who  prides  herself  on  a  skinny  par- 
simony of  attire  which  she  calls  neatness — 
thinks  that  alone  respectable  which  is  most 
unbecoming — is  always  thin,  and  seldom 
-well,  and  passes  through  the  society  of  the 
lovely,  the  graceful,  and  the  happy,  with  the 
vanity  that  apes  humilit>  on  her  poor  disap- 
pointed councenance,  as  if  to  say,  "  Stand 
"back,  I  am  uncomelier  than  thou.  " 
The  Art  of  Beauty. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  says :  "  Beauty  of  the 
face  depends  more  upon  the  movement  of 
the  face  than  upon  the  form  of  the  features 
when  at  rest  Thus  a  countenance  habitu- 
ally under  the  influence  of  am.iable  feelings 
acquires  a  beauty  of  the  highest  order,  from 
the  frequency  with  which  such  feelings  are 
the  originating  causes  of  the  movement  or 
expressions  which  stamp  their  character  up- 
on it " 


The  following  passage,  by  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
we  cordially  recommend  to  our  lady  readers: 
— "  In  the  morning  use  pure  water  as  an  ab- 
lution ;  after  which  they  must  abstain  from 
all  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  particularly 
envy,  as  that  gives  the  skin  a  sallow  pale- 
ness. It  may  seem  trifling  to  speak  of  tem« 
perance,  yet  this  must  be  attended  to  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  it  they  would  avoid 
pimples.  Instead  of  rouge,  let  them  use 
moderate  exercise,  which  will  raise  a  natural 
bloom  in  their  cheeks,  inimitable  by  art 
Ingenuous  candor,  and  unaffected  good 
humor,  will  give  an  openness  to  their  coun- 
tenance that  will  make  them  universally 
agreeable.  A  desire  of  pleasing  will  add 
fire  to  their  eyes,  and  breathing  the  air  of 
sunrise  will  give  their  lips  a  vermilion  hue. 
That  amiable  vivacity  which  they  now  poss- 
ess may  be  highly  heightened  and  preserved, 
it  they  would  avoid  late  hours  and  card-play- 
ing, as  well  as  novel-reading  by  candle-light, 
but  not  otherwise  ;  for  the  first  gives  the  face 
a  drowsy,  disagreeable  aspect ;  the  second  is 
the  mother  of  wrinkles  ;  and  the  third  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  weak  eyes  and  a  sallow 
complexion. 

"  A  nice  hand  is  a  very  desirable  orna- 
ment ;  and  a  hand  can  never  be  perfectunless 
it  be  kept  clean.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  if  a 
young  lady  would  excel  her  companions  in 
this  respect,  she  must  keep  her  hands  in  con- 
stant motion,  which  will  occasion  the  blood 
to  circulate  freely,  and  have  a  wonderful 
effect  The  motion  recommended  is  work- 
ing at  her  needle,  making  herself  useful." 
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'HE  following  artistic  house  designs,  with  floor  plans,  are  furnished  by  the  National 
Architects'  Union  of  Philadelphia.     The  designs  and  plans  of  the  National  Architects' 
Union  are  considered  the  best,  and  while  the  publishers  of  this  work  are  gratified  at 
being  able  to  reproduce  a  number,  they  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
grateful  acknowledgements  for  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  them. 
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PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  DESIGN   NO.  i.     ESTIMATED  COST  S2260,     BRICK'FRAME,  «1760. 
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This  beautiful  cottage  will  never  fail  to 
please  the  owner's  eye,  and,  better  still,  make 
his  wife  happy  and  contented.  It  will  be 
found  cool  and  airy  in  summer,  and  easily 
kept  warm  in  winter. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  this  house 
2an  be  built  for  less  than  its  estimated  cost, 
if  our  plans  are  followed. 

First  Story. 

Entering  the  front  door,  you  come  into  a 
large  roomy  vestibule,  from  which  you  go 
either  to  parlor  or  sitting-room,  i8  x  17.6 
feet,  with  open  fireplace,  or  to  a  light  and 
cheerful  dining-room  17.6  x  14  feet.  Back 
of  this  is  a  comfortable  .and  convenient 
kitchen  14  x  11  feet,  well  supplied  with 
closets,  and  opening  into  a  rear  stoop  with 
water-closet. 


Firnt  Floor Design  No.  1. 

High  houses  and  ceilings  are  much  cheaper 
for  their  room,  and  every  way  better  than 
low.  Foundation  and  roof,  the  two  most 
costly  parts  of  aU  houses,  are  the  same  in 
both  for  their  size ;  yet  it  takes  double  of 
both  for  a  given  amount  of  room  in  a  one 
story  as  compared  with  a  two  and  three- 
trifling  difference. 
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An  east  or  west  entrance  will  enable  you 
to  put  your  parlor  on  the  north  and  sittings 
room  on  the  south  side,  while  a  northern 
entrance  naturally  gives  the  sun  to  the  kit- 
chen, and  a  southern  to  your  parlor.  These 
facts  are  worth  considering  in  laying  out  the 
house  you  are  to  live  in  always. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  building  a 
house  was  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  sun 
exposure.  The  fact  is,  sunshine  has  so  much 
to  do  with  both  health  and  spirits  that  in 
your  living  rooms  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it.  "  Let  there  be  light "  in  youi 
home  ;  let  the  sunbeams  have  a  chance  to 
make  you  healthy  and  happy.  This  is  vastly 
cheaper  than  doctors'  bills. 

Second  Story, 

Has  three  light,  roomy,  cool  bed-rooms, 
and,  best  of  all,  around  each  room  and  under 
the  roof  are  ample  closets  and  store  room. 

Materials. — Foundation,  rough  stone 
work ;  first  story,  in  brick  work ;  second 
story,  frame,  painted  on  sheathing,  and  be- 
tween same  clapboarded  ;  roof  shingled » 
basement  under  main  walls. 


Second  Floor. — Desig^n  No.  1. 
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Ferspective  View  of  Design  No.  2. 
Eetimated  Cost,  Jioco. 

First  Story. 

A  large  and  pretty  vestibule  affords 
entrance  from  the  porch  to  the  more 
private  house-hall,  and  the  parlor 
(10  X  14),  and  siiting-room  (14  x  8.6), 
two  pleasing,  light  and  comfortable 
rooms,  opening  into  each  other,  and 
allowing  of  the  sitting-room  being  used 
as  a  bed-chamber  if  desired.  Back  of 
these  is  a  very  large  dit-iing-room  (10  x 
21),  which  has  large  closets  and  open 
fire-place.  The  kitchen  (lo  x  14.6)  is  a 
good-sized  and  well  lighted  room,  with 

large  pantry  attached. 

Second  Story. 

Contains  three  bed-chambers  (10  x  14, 
10  X  14,8  X  9),  -well  lighted,  and  each 
opening  into  the  hall.  Good  closets  in 
each.  There  is  a  step-ladder  to  an  attic- 
loft. 

Materials. — Foundation,  brick  or 
stone;  basement  under  main  walls; 
First  Story  frame  sheathed  and  clap- 
boarded  ;  shingled  roof  and  gables. 


First  Floor.— Design  No.  iB. 


Second  Floor.— Design  No.  4. 
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PERSPrCTIVe  VIEW  OF  DESIGN    NO.   3.      F8TIMATEO  COST,   $2400. 


This  design  is  one  which  strikes  all  who 
see  it  as  combining  beauty  and  comfort 
in  an  unusual  degree.  When  we  consider 
the  low  cost  at  which  it  can  be  built,  we  feel 
that  we  may  say  that  it  is  unexce'iled  in  its 
way.  The  gracefal  porches,  the  shape  of 
the  bow-window  at  the  end,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  projection  of  the  second 
Btory  in  front,  make  a  combination  restful  to 
the  eye.  The  hall  of  this  beautiful  residence 
is  as  large  as  a  room  in  itself,  allowing  of  its 
l)eing  so  used,  and  adding  much  to  the 
l)eaUwy  of  the  arrangement 

All  the  designs  furnished  in  this  chapter 
have  great  advantages  by  reason  of  their 
simplicity  and  cheapness.  A  vast  amount 
of  money  can  be  spent  in  the  construction  of 
a  dwelling,  and  on  account  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience  results  far  more  unsatisfactory 
may  follow   Uian  might  be  obtained  by  a 


smaller  outlay  of  money,  provided  commoa 
sense  accompanies  your  building  operations. 

Most  persons  are  over  ambitious  when, 
they  build  a  house.  Their  ideas  are  larger 
than  their  purses.  They  want  an  edifice  that 
shall  throw  all  others  in  the  neighborhood. 
"  into  the  shade."  Or  they  want  some  won- 
derful design  for  their  dwelling  different 
from  anything  ever  thought  of  before  "in 
heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath.'*' 
Thus  they  often  perpetrate  a  di«;mal  failure. 

And  where  men  have  plenty  of  money  to 
build  with,  it  is  often  painful  to  witness  theii 
agony  to  obtain  a  grand  edifice,  squandering 
thousands  of  dollars  on  their  fine  house^ 
when  a  more  judicious  expenditure  would  be 
much  more  to  their  credit  and  sense.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  might  be  expressed  by 
saying — get  rich,  put  up  a  palace,  and  ga» 
into  bankruptcy. 
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First  Story. 

From  the  hall,  mentioned  above,  you 
enter  on  the  right  the  parlor  (13  x  14), 
which  has  three  windows  and  a  fireplace, 
the  latter  set  across  one  corner  of  the  room, 
a  style  of  architecture  which  admits  of  a 
great  improvement  in  the  furnishing  of 
the  room.  One  of  these  comer  fireplaces, 
built  over  with  shelves  for  bric-a-brac,  is  a 
"thing  of  beauty."  Opposite  the  hall  en- 
trance is  the  door  to  the  library  or  sitting- 
room  (15x17),  with  open  fireplace  and 
four  windows,  a  spacious,  well-lighted 
room.  The  dining-room  (12x15),  entered 
in  the  same  way,  is  comfortable  and 
pleasant,  and  also  has  the  cheery,  open 
fireplace.  The  kitchen  (14x18),  is  a  well- 
lighted  pleasant  room  with  large  pantry. 
There  is  also  a  preserve  closet  and  a 
china  closet. 


First  Floor.— Design  Ho.  9, 


SeooDd  Floor.— Design  No.  3. 

Second  Story. 

Contains  four  nice,  airy,  comfortable 
chambers  (12.6x14,  12.6x14,  12x15, 
12.6x18),  each  with  a  closet  large 
enough  to  delight  the  housekeeper's 
heart,  and  two  of  them  having  the  "cosy 
comer"  formed  by  half  of  the  bow.  A 
bath  and  toilet-room  opens  from  the 
hall.  There  is  an  attic  above  for  the 
storage  of  goods. 

Materials. — Foundation,  stone  or 
brick  piers;  First  Story  sheathed  and 
clapboarded;  Second  Story  shingled; 
roof  shingled.     Frame  construction. 

Special  note  should  be  taken  of  the 
wide,  comfortable  porch  around  two 
sides  and  part  of  the  third  side  of  the 
house,  adding  much  to  its  general  ap 
pearance.  This  house  has  given  univer 
sal  satisfaction  wherever  built. 
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Ceilings,  9  feet;  set  on  brick  piers  7  feet 
high;  no  cellar;  no  attic;  width,  34  feet; 
-depth,  62  feet;  foundation,  brick;  a  5000 
gallon  tank  and  a  cold  storage-room,  with 
nine-inch  walls  lined  with  sawdust;  first 
«tory-  clapboarded;  second  story  shingled; 
roof  shingled ;  latticed  base. 


Grouud  Floor.— Desijjn  No.  4. 

No  house  interior  is  more  pieasant  and 
convenient  than  one  provided  with  one  or 
more  bay  windows.  Often  it  happens  that 
rooms  appear  to  be  small  and  contracted ; 
you  have  a  singular  impression  of  being  shut 
up  in  a  prisoner's  cell.  You  should  not  turn 
your  dwelling  into  a  jail.  Now,  for  such 
rooms  a  bay  window  is  a  complete  remedy, 


ana  no  one  could  understand  what  a  diflfei- 
ence  such  a  window  makes  except  by  actual 
experiment  It  is  almost  like  adding  another 
room  to  the  house. 

Ordinarily,  where  there  is  a  bay  window 
on  the  first  story,  the  proportion  of  the  house 
is  better  preserved,  and  is  made  more  sym- 
metrical by  extending  tlie  projection  to  thf 
story  above.  This  is  something  to  be  con- 
sidered, because  you  want  your  house  to  look 
well,  so  that  at  first  glance  a  stranger  would 
exclaim,  "What  a  pretty  house!"  Consid- 
ering also  the  additional  room  obtained  by 
the  bay  window,  and  the  greater  convenience 
afforded  in  looking  out  upon  surroundings, 
you  are  fortunate  if  your  plan  and  yottf 
means  admit  of  this  improvement 


Socond  Floor.— Desij^n  Ifo.  4.^ 
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We  illustrate  here  a  design,  which  is  one 
Df  the  most  picturesque  we  offer.  It  has  a 
round  porch  and  a  balcony  on  second  floor.  A 
wide  hall  goes  into  the  parlor  on  one  side 
Imd  the  library  on  the  other.  In  the  parlor 
is  a  pretty  corner  with  a  seat  around  it  and 
:here  can  be  an  open  fire  place.  The  library 
is  a  room  14  x  14  feet  whose  cut-off  corner 
^ives  it  also  an  odd  appearance.  A  wide 
irch  divides  it  from  the  sitting-room.  Any 
amily  desiring  to  have  bedrooms  on  the 
irst  floor,  could  use  either  or  both  of  these 
br  this  purpose,  putting  a  door  between. 


First  Floor.— DeBlgn  No.  5. 

The  dining  room  is  a  very  agreeable  room 
md  opens  out  on  a  little  back  porch  from 
vhich  access  is  gained  to  the  bath  room, 
rhe  latter  room  can  be  omitted  or  altered  to 
.  servant's  bedroom  anywhere  it  may  be 
lesired.  The  kitchen  communicates  with 
he  dining  room  by  a  butler's  pantry,  and 
las  an  additional  closet.  The  chimney  in 
ibrary  and  sitting  room  can  be  omitted  if 
)referred  for  a  summer  house.  On  the  sec- 
>nd  floor  there  are  three  large  bedrooms  and 
L  store  or  trunk  room.  There  is  an  entrance 
o  the  balcony  from  the  hall.  There  is  air 
ipace  above  these  rooms.  As  will  be  seen, 
his  house  is  entirely  suitable  for  a  perma- 
lent  residence.  It  can  be  sided  on  the  sec- 
)nd  story   in  parts  of    the  country  where 


shingles  are  high  at  a  less  expense  than 
shingling,  but,  of  course,  will  not  be  quite 
so  effective.  The  cosy  corner  is  repeated  in 
the  front  bedroom,  and  there  is  another, 
formed  by  the  dormer  in  the  side  bedroom. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  house  which  inside  and 
out  is  pretty,  unusual  and  convenient 
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Second  Floor.— Design  No.  5. 

In  building  a  house  you  could  be  pardoned 
for  considering  each  and  every  feature  of  the 
whole  structure  more  important  than  any 
others.  If  you  were  asked  what  particular 
thing  should  have  most  attention,  you  might 
reasonably  answer  that  every  thing  should 
have  most  attention.  Certainly  no  part  of 
the  plan,  the  contract  with  the  builder,  the 
materials,  the  construction  and  finishing, 
should  be  neglected.  All  the  details  must 
be  attended  to  with  scrupulous  care.  Have 
every  thing  right  as  you  go  along. 

Especially  must  attention  be  given  to  tbc 
foundation,  the  walls,  the  cellar,  the  elev£^ 
tion  of  the  walls  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  good,  dry^  roomy  cellar  is  as 
much  a  requisite  as  a  pleasant  parlor  or  a 
good  sitting-room.  If  your  house  is  defective 
at  the  base,  it  will  be  defective  all  the  way 
up.  A  cellar  that  gets  damp  in  every  rain- 
storm will  give  neuralgia  to  the  whole  family. 
Persons  often  take  cold,  have  all  sorts  of 
aches,  are  cross  and  ugly  as  bears,  and  "don't 
see  how  they  ever  took  cold,"  for  they  have 
been  "so  carefal,"  when  the  truth  is,  the 
"cold"  is  in  the  house. 
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PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  DESIGN    NO.   6.      ESTIMATED  COST  £1800. 


This  roomy  and  picturesque  design  we  are 
sure  will  be  considered  attractive  by  all  our 
readers,  and  is  specially  suited  to  those  who 
are  intending  to  build  a  summer  home  at 
the  seaside,  as  well  as  for  an  all-the-year- 
round  residence  anywhere.  Beside  the  two 
porches  on  the  first  floor,  one  extending  all 
the  way  across  the  parlor  front,  you  should 
note  the  pretty  balcony  porches  on  the 
second  floor,  which  not  only  add  to  the  pic- 
turesque effect,  but  very  much  to  the  comfort 
and  beauty  of  the  rooms  w^hich  open  into 
them.  The  value  of  an  architect's  skill  is 
shown  in  this  design  as  a  tasteful  and  pleas- 
ing appearance,  where  a  large  amount  of 
comfort  is  gained  in  an  inexpensive  way. 
Country  Annoyances. 

The  utter  disregard  for  the  wants  of  others 
causes  people  generally  to  become  suspicious 
of  their  neighbors.  It  is  true  that  this  sus- 
picion is  gradually  becoming  lessened.  The 
time  was  when  the  inhabitants  built  a  castle 


as  nearly  as  possible  impregnable;  arouna 
that  was  built  a  high  enclosure,  and  still  out! 
side  of  that  was  a  canal  with  a  drawbridge! 
Gradually  the  fact  has  dawned  that  we  neeci 
not  be  thus  suspicious.  We  need  not  builci 
a  house  of  stone,  we  need  not  construct  n 
canal,  but  we  still  adhere  to  the  high  wall  o: 
fence,  as  we  are  oftentimes  compelled  to  be^ 
cause  of  the  disposition  of  the  neighbor  to 
trample  upon  our  rights  by  allowing  hiji 
animals  to  destroy  our  property. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  seen  a  town  irl 
which  the  people  allowed  their  domestid 
animals  to  run  at  large,  the  hogs  to  root  the 
turf  to  pieces  by  the  roadside,  the  cattle  td 
destroy  sidewalks,  to  break  through  fences 
and  to  tear  down  trees.  This  want  oi 
courtesy  is  not  unccwnmon.  And  it  make: 
a  wide  difference  whose  ox  is  gored.  li 
your  animals  do  the  mischief,  you  soon  heam 
fi-om  it ;  if  you  are  the  sufferer,  it  is  quita 
another  thins. 
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First  Story. 

The  entrance  from  the  side  porch  is  made 
quare  ball,  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
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First  Floor.— Design  No.  6. 

room,  and  which  has  an  open  fireplace;  a 
perfect  gem  of  an  apartment.  The  spacious 
and  pleasant  parlor  (ii  x  25),  also  with  open 
fireplace,  is  at  the  left  of  the  hall,  and  opens 
into  the  dining-room  (11  x  15),  which  has  a 
pleasant  bay-window  and  open  fireplace ;  this 
is  a  beautiful  room.  To  the  right  of  the 
hall  is  a  passage  leading  to  a  cosy  library  or 
sitting-room  (11  x  12),  which  has  a  large 
closet  The  kitchen,  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  passage,  is  a  comfortable  room  9  x  14, 
well  lighted  and  with  a  large  pantry.  It 
also  communicates  with  the  dining-room  by 
a  passage-way  with  closets  at  the  side.  At 
the  end  of  the  passage  which  leads  to  the 
kitchen  is  a  room  8x12,  which  can  be  used 
as  servant's  bed-room,  office,  or  sewing-room. 
It  has  a  large  closet 


You  will  see  that  this  house  is  provided 
with  a  garret,  as  all  houses  should  be.  Fre- 
quently the  garret  is  as  useful  as  any  other 
room  from  top  to  bottom.  If  not  turned 
into  a  dormitory,  it  is  a  most  convenient 
store-room.  It  is  also  better  for  health  to 
have  a  room  between  the  roof  and  your 
sleeping  apartments. 

Second  Story. 

Contains  one  very  large  chamber  (10  x  21), 
with  open  fireplace,  two  closets  and  a  balcony 


Second  Floor. — Desi^^  No.  S. 

porch.  Smaller  rooms  11x12,  iixi  4,  and 
8  x  12,  the  last  also  with  balcony  porch, 
have  large  closets.  There  is  a  private  stair- 
case.    Also  a  storage  loft. 

Materials. — Foundation,  stone  or  brick; 
basement  under  main  walls.  First  Story 
sheathed  and  clapboarded;  Second  Story 
sheathed  and  shingled.  Gables  and  roof 
shingled. 
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This  is  a  most  romantic  and  picturesque 
house ;  its  great  charm  lies  in  its  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  outline.  The  floor  arrange- 
ment is  also  unique.  There  is  a  wide  porch 
at  the  side  which  is  extended  in  a  half  circle 
at  the  end.  This  end  is  elevated  above  the 
other  porch  and  is  extended  for  a  dining 
porch.  The  raised  floor  enables  the  sitter  to 
look  over  the  view,  while  the  shingled  wall 
around  the  porch  makes  it  private  and 
secure.  The  living  room,  of  good  size,  has 
a  latticed  stairway  at  the  side.  The  parlor 
is  entered  through  an  arch  with  portieres, 
imd  from  it  a  bedroom  opens.  The  kitchen 
<!ommunicates  with  the  living  room  through 
a  J)utler's  pantry  and  has  another  storage 
pantry  beside. 

On  the  second  floor  are  five  bedrooms,  all 
of  good  size,  which  are  cut  to  4  ft.  6  in.  at 
the  sides  in  the  end  rooms,  but  have  dormers 
in  these  rooms  as  shown. 

This  is  a  delightful  house  and  is  admired 
by  all  who  see  it.  Interior  decoration  may 
carry  out  the  general  scheme  and  make  a 
most  beautiful  summer  home.  The  large 
surface  of  the  dwelling  should  not  be  object- 
ed to  by  those  who  are  fond  of  fresh  air. 

Having  your  house,  you  should  know  how 
to  live  in  it  Not  only  make  your  dwelling 
an  acquisition  to  the  neighborhood,  but  make 
yourself  and  family  a  desirable  part  of  the 
community. 

Good  ^  eighbors. 

The  individual  who  will  conduct  a  house 
or  an  establishment  that  is  unpleasant,  in- 
jurious to  health,  or  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity, evinces  a  disregard  for  the  courtesy 
that  is  due  to  his  neighbors. 

The  parents  who  allow  children  to  annoy 
their  neighbors,  are  always  a  most  undesir- 
able people  to  have  in  the  vicinity. 

The  people  of  a  community  who  will 
deliberately  turn  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  into 


the  street,  entirely  disregarding  the  fact  that 
the  animals  are  liable  to  do  much  damage  to 
others,  demonstrate  a  lack  of  regard  for  neigh- 
bors which  is  inexcusable,  and  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  habit  is  so 
common  that  they  do  not  realize  the  injury 
they  are  doing. 

The  fact  that  we  accosted  Mr.  Smith 
politely,  and  said  pleasant  things  in  his 
presence,  was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  but  the 
further  fact  that  we  turned  our  cattle  into 
the  street,  well  knowing  they  were  liable  to 
trample  Mr.  Smith's  sidewalk  to  pieces,  and 
break  down  his  trees,  demonstrates  that, 
while  we  are  very  agreeable  to  his  face,  we 
care  but  little  what  we  may  do  behind  his 
back. 
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First  and  Second  Floors. — Desigu  No.  7. 

The  code  of  etiquette  should  not  alonu 
apply  among  individuals  when  directly  asso» 
ciated  together.  It  should  extend  further. 
It  should  go  out  and  permeate  a  neighbor- 
hood. It  should  difiuse  itself  throughout  & 
town.  It  should  bind  together  the  people 
of  a  State — of  a  nation.  It  should  be  a  rule 
of  action  among  all  nations.  Already  the  evi- 
dence of  courtes}''  among  nations  begins  to 
manifest  itself.  The  International  Congi*s8S 
is  based  upon  this  principle.     The  idea  of 
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friendly  association  of  the  representatives  of 
nations  for  mutual  adjustment  of  differences, 
is  the  beginning  of  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  each  other.  When  we  can  rise 
superior  to  selfishness,  when  we  are  willing 
to  consider  tlie  rights  and  the  requirements 
of  others,  when  we  are  governed  by  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,  then  we  are  directed 
by  a  power  that  will  make  an  entire  people, 
as  a  whole,  what  the  laws  of  etiquette  deter- 
mine they  shall  be  individually,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Never  suffer  your  rooms  to  be  littered,  but 
keep  your  tables  and  chairs  in  their  proper 
places. 

Rub  your  own  tables,  if  you  wish  to  be 
«rarm  all  day. 

Be  regular  in  your  accounts ;  it  will  secure 
your  husband's  esteem. 

If  you  have  daughters,  teach  them  all 
needlework,  and  to  keep  the  family  accounts. 

Love  your  own  house  better  than  your 
neighbor's. 

Keep  no  servants  that  have  hangers-on. 
Keep  no  more  servants  than  you  can  employ. 

Dress  modestly,  but  not  fine,  unless  the 
world  knows  you  can  afford  it 

Insure  your  life,  and  you  will  sleep  the 
better  for  it 

Never  be  tempted  to  buy  what  you  do  not 
want. 

Do  not  put  too  much  money  in  your 
children's  pockets  on  going  to  school ;  it  is 
.wwing  the  seeds  of  prodigality. 

Look  out  for  the  deserving  poor  of  your 
own  neighborhood,  and  give  them  what  you 
can  spare. 

If  you  have  a  family,  and  are  not  very 
affluent,  remember  that  a  oin  a  day  is  a  groat 
a  year. 


A  gossip  has  no  home  and  very  few  ■ 
friends. 

If  you  are, rich,  be  liberal  in  your  ex«  ■ 
penses. 

Never  write  a  letter  when  in  a  passion. 

Seldom  venture  on  giving  advice  without  ' 
being  asked. 

In  the  morning  think  on  what  you  are  tc  | 
do  in  the  day ;  and,  at  night,  think  on  what  ■ 
you  have  done. 

If  you  are  ever  so  wise,  there  are  many 
things  on  wliich  you  are  ignorant 

Money  got  by  industry  is  Heaven's  gift      ! 

Do  not  leave  that  to  be  done  to-morrow  | 
that  conveniently  may  be  done  to-day.  ! 

Good  manners  are  best  learned  by  keeping  ^ 
good  company.  j 

Set    your  watch,   every  morning,   by  a 
good  clock,  and  you  will  find  a  bad  watch  i 
to  go  nearly  as  well  as  a  good  one.  i 

Good  breeding  requires  that  you  be  pniio  i 
tual  to  your  engagements.  | 

Never  borrow  of  neighbors  if  it  be  possible 
to  avoid  it.     It  is  better  to  buy  what  you  , 
need  than  to  frequently  borrow.     There  are  I 
a  few  things  which  a  neighbor  should  never ! 
be  expected  to  lend.     Among  these  are  fine-  j 
edged   tools,  delicate   machinery,  and    any 
article  liable  to  easily  get  out  of  ordei .     The 
less  business  relations  among  neighbors,  the 
better. 

Never  fail  to  return,  with  thanks,  any  j 
article  borrowed,  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  j 
using  it,  and  see  that  it  is  in  as  good  or  better  i 
condition  than  when  you  received  it 

Articles    of   provisions    which    may    be  i 
borrowed  should  be  very  promptly  returned  i 
in  larger  quantity  to  pay  interest,  and  better 
in  quality  if  possible.     In   no   way  can   a 
neighbor  lose  character  more  eflfectually  in 
business  dealing  than  by  the  petty  meanness  i 
of  borrowing  and  failing  to  pay,  or  by  pay- 
ing with  a  poorer  quality  and  less  amount,  j 
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How  to  be  Healthy  and  Strong. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Healthy  Dwellings. 


^WEl.LING-HOUSES  and  apartments 
should  be  ensured  sufficient  light 
and  air  and  a  moderate  temperature. 
They  should  be  dry,  not  damp.  Pure,  fresh 
air  is  of  paramount  importance  in  relation 
to  the  preservation  of  life  and  health,  for 
only  in  a  pure  atmosphere  can  our  blood  be 
purified  by  respiration.  About  half  a  pint 
of  air  is  inhaled  with  each  respiration  and 
as  much  exhaled.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the 
dread  of  fresh  air,  under  the  name  of  "a 
cold  draft,"  is  so  general,  and  especially  that 
it  is  encouraged  by  some  ph}^sicians.  Cold 
drafts  can  be  harmful  only  to  overheated  and 
perspiring  persons.  The  statement,  "I  have 
caught  a  cold,"  very  frequently  serves  to  dis- 
gfui?,e  a  variety  of  disease-producing  causes 
which  may  justly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Fpeaker  himself 

Compliance  with  nature's  demands  always 
produces  a  feeling  of  agreeable  relief.  What 
1  similar  sensation  accompanies  the  exhala- 
tion of  noxious  matters  from  the  lungs  and 
skin  we  can  appreciate  only  when  these  pro- 
cesses are  interfered  with.  We  should  as 
little  think  of  consuming  again  the  exhala- 
tions of  om:  skin  and  lungs  as  we  would  our 


own  excretions.  It  would  be  equally  absurd 
In  the  year  1848,  during  a  severe  storm, 
the  captain  of  the  steamer  "Londonderry" 
confined  his  two  hundred  passengers  in  A 
hold  which  scarcely  afforded  them  standing- 
room,  and  sealed  the  hatches.  Forced  tc 
breathe  again  and  again  the  same  air,  the 
miserable  inmates  soon  found  their  situation 
intolerable,  but  contrived  to  force  an  exit 
only  after  seventy-two  of  their  number  had 
expired  from  suffocation. 

Nearly  a  century  earlier  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion was  given  of  the  intense  suffering  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forly-six  British  soldiers 
confined  in  the  Black  Plole  of  Calcutta— 
their  profuse  perspiration,  their  raging  thirst, 
their  labored  breathing,  their  rapid  heart- 
action,  their  starting  eyes,  their  frenzied 
struggles  to  reach  the  two  small  windows, 
their  agonizing  cries  for  water  and  for  air, 
thp'r  delirium,  exhaustion,  death.  After  ten 
hours  of  such  scenes  twenty-three  only  of 
the  number  were  taken  forth  alive.  These 
casualties  were  consequent  simply  upon  the 
insufficiency  of  oxygen  and  the  inability  of 
an  already  saturated  atmosphere  to  absorb 
the  exhalations  of  so  many  bodies. 
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Necessity  of  Ventilation. 

Frequent  change  of  air  by  efficient  ven- 
tilation is  not  sufficiently  practiced  either  on 
behalf  of  the  sick  or  of  the  well,  although 
abundance  of  fresh  air  is  well  known  to 
%vor  health,  while  its  absence  both  causes 
md  aggravates  disease.  In  the  Leopoldstadt 
prison  of  Vienna,  a  building  very  badly  ven- 
tilated, the  death-rate  during  a  certain  period 
was  eight}--six  per  thousand,  the  larger 
number  by  far  from  lung  diseases ;  in  the 
"well-ventilated  House  of  Correction  in  the 
same  city  the  death-rate  was  only  fourteen 
per  thousand,  and  little  more  than  half  of 
these  from  lung  complaints. 

The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  most 
potent  disinfectant  of  our  bodies.  In  farm- 
houses we  often  see  bedrooms  made  use  of 
as  wardrobes  as  well  as  for  sleeping  purposes, 
dresses  and  clothing  being  suspended  from 
the  walls  and  ceiling.  No  more  favorable 
means  than  this  can  be  imagined  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  disease-germs ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  we  often  see  epidemics 
of  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  in- 
fectious diseases,  spread  with  remarkable  ra- 
pidity among  a  farming  population. 

Epidemic  in  Brooklyn. 

The  great  value  of  ventilation  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  an  occurrence  observed  in 
Brooklyn  in  the  year  1885.  During  that 
year  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  limited 
in  area  to  but  a  few  blocks,  broke  out  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city.  Many  died  of  it, 
but  only  those  were  fatally  attacked  who 
had  been  in  the  country  during  the  preceding 
summer  months.  In  the  adjoining  blocks, 
inhabited  by  a  poorer  class  of  people,  who 
had  remained  in  the  city,  no  fatal  cases  oc- 
curred. 

The  reason  for  this  partiality  of  the  fever 
is  easily  learned.  These  well-to-do  people, 
before  leaving   town,  had   closed   up  their 


houses  almost  hermetically.  The  gases. 
which  emanated  from  the  sewer-pipes  had 
become  fixed,  so  to  speak,  during  their  ab- 
sence, having  no  channel  of  escape,  and  even 
after  the  return  of  the  occupants  ventilation 
had  not  been  well  looked  after.  In  these 
houses,  consequently,  the  germs  of  disease 
had  found  a  fertile  soil  for  their  development, 
attacking  their  victims  with  such  vigor  as  to 
overwhelm  them.  The  neighboring  poor, 
however,  had  not  been  away,  and  their 
rooms  had  been  constantly  ventilated,  so  that 
disease  germs  found  it  hard  to  thrive  there. 
Ventilation  must  be  thorough  and  fre- 
quent It  does  not  suffice  to  open  the  win- 
dows a  little  at  the  top  and  a  little  at  the 
bottom,  nor  even  to  open  but  one  of  them 
fully.  All  in  the  room  shoiild  be  thrown 
wide  open  above  and  below,  so  that  not  only 
fresh  air  can  come  in,  but  the  foul  and  viti- 
ated air  of  the  interior  can  escape.  The 
badly  fitting  doors  and  windows  of  their 
dwellings  afford  poor  people  better  ventila- 
tion, even  in  winter,  than  they  are  otherwise 
likeiy  to  enjoy,  not  a  bad  thing,  upon  the 
whole,  if  only  the  house  is  not  situated  upon 
ground  too  low  and  damp. 

Hew  to  Ventilate  a  House. 

It  is  wise  to  pursue  two  methods  of  venti- 
lation conjointly.  In  the  first  place,  as  many 
windows  and  doors  as  possible  should  be 
thrown  widely  open  for  about  an  hour  each 
evening  before  retiring,  and  again  in  the 
morning  after  the  gentlemen  have  gone  to 
business  and  the  children  to  school.  The 
draft  thus  created  may  bring  in  some  dust  to 
settle  on  the  fine  furniture,  but  this  is  easily 
removed ;  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  foul 
air  of  the  room  has  been  dispelled,  and  with . 
it  all  disease  germs  adhering  to  walls  and 
hangings.  Just  as  violent  atmospheric  di&. 
turbances  are  necessary,  particularly  to  large 
cities,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  thick  vapois 
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constantly  hovering  about,  so  also  must  our 
houses  be  subjected  to  like  violent  measures 
of  ventilation. 

A  quieter  method  of  ventilation  is  to  be 


followed,  in  the  second  place,  by  constantly' 
admitting  fresh  air  through  windows  kept 
always  a  little  open  at  top  and  bottom.  This 
need  not  create  any  draft,  but  will  simply 
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promote  continual  interchange  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  air.  The  same  end  may- 
be attained  by  closing  the  shutters  on  fully 
£»pened  windows.  Noxious  gases  and  vapors, 
dust  and  smoke,  must,  of  course  be  guarded 
against 

Fumigation  with  aromatic  compounds  is 
of   little   value.       It    conceals    disagreeable 
odors  but  cannot  change  bad  air  for  good. 
Deadly  Water. 

The  air  and  water  which  permeate  the  soil 
demand  our  careful  consideration.  They  are 
supposed  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  upon 
epidemics  of  infectious  diseases,  like  cholera 
and  typhoid  fever.  In  building  a  house, 
therefore,  the  condition  of  neighboring  sewer- 
age should  be  closely  regarded.  No  surface 
water  should  be  allowed  to  collect  about  the 
foundations.  AU  cesspools  should  be  situated 
as  far  from  the  house  as  possible,  care  being 
taken  to  place  them  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  house ;  otherwise  the  soil  surrounding 
the  house  will  become  saturated  with  effete 
matters  and  will  afford  a  favorable  nidus  for 
the  development  of  disease-germs.  Wells 
must  be  very  far  removed  from  cesspools. 

Pettenkofer  has  shown  that  the  daily  ex- 
cretions of  an  adult  amount  to  about  three 
pounds  of  solid  and  liquid  matter.  If  no 
complete  system  of  sewerage  exists  in  a 
large  city,  his  experience  has  taught  him 
that  hardly  one-tenth  of  these  effete  products 
is  actually  removed.  The  other  nine-tenths 
decompose  and  filter  into  the  ground,  the 
more  so,  the  lower  and  damper  the  locality. 
This  has  been  illustrated  numberless  times 
by  the  circumstances  attending  the  spread  of 
epidemics  of  cholera  and  other  infectious 
diseases.  On  high,  dry,  and  rocky  ground 
these  diseases  are  very  rarely  encountered. 
Sandy  ground  may  also  be  held  to  afford  a 
healthy  foundation,  since  it  prevents  decom- 
position of  contained  matters.     Senator  and 


Flugge  have  found  that  one  volu  me  of  sand 
will  absorb  and  hold  two  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes  of  sewage. 

Natural  Filter, 

Koch,  however,  modified  Pettenkofer's 
view  by  showing  that  the  ground  serves  also 
as  a  filter,  the  bacteria  remaining  for  the 
greater  part  in  the  upper  layers,  while  the 
purified  liquids  descend  to  lower  levels. 
From  the  surface  of  the  ground  these  germs 
are  washed  almost  completely  away,  eithei 
by  water  flowing  over  the  surface,  or  by 
showers  of  rain,  and  collecting  in  streams 
and  wells,  originate  through  drinking-watei 
a  new  source  of  infection.  Hence  a  gradual, 
but  constant  decrease  in  mortality  followed 
the  introduction  of  sewerage  into  Munich, 
the  classical  typhoid  cit)''  of  Europe,  and 
into  Calcutta,  the  breeding-place  of  cholera. 

Upon  the  development  of  tuberculosis, 
too,  the  purification  of  the  ground  exercises 
a  retarding  influence,  for  since  the  draining 
of  the  site  of  Munich  and  since  the  intro- 
duction of  a  pure  water  supply  into  that 
city,  the  mortality  of  consumption  has  di- 
minished by  a  full  third. 

From  a  bacteriological  point  of  view,  ad- 
mixture of  sewage  with  a  water  can  be 
injurious  only  when  that  sewage  contains 
noxious  bacteria.  If,  through  any  process, 
the  sewage  be  freed  from  such  bacteria,  il 
will  be  deprived  of  all  bacteria  infectious 
qualities. 

Grerms  of  Disease. 

The  most  common  natural  process  bj 
which  sewage  is  freed  of  bacteria  is  filtration 
through  the  soil.  If  all  the  bacteria  are  re- 
moved, the  sewage  can  contain  no  death- 
dealing  species,  but  if  they  are  not  all 
removed  and  the  sewage  passes  into  a  watei 
supply,  the  latter  will  be  in  danger  of  in- 
fectious contamination  so  soon  as  the  sewage 
contains  "^isease-producing  bacteria. 
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A  veritable  pest-hole  exists  in  the  cellar  of 
many  a  house  otherwise  healthily  construc- 
ted. When  dark  and  damp,  as  so  often  is  the 
case,  and  especially  when  made  the  reposi- 
tory of  fuel,  ashes,  refuse  and  decaying 
v^egetables  and  fruit,  it  furnishes  a  most 
favorable  spot  for  the  propagation  of  noxious 
germs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  part  of  the 
house  demands  more  frequent  inspection  or 
more  thorough  airing.  Its  air  is  constantly 
passing,  tL.ough  the  floors  as  well  as  by  way 
of  chimney-flues  and  air-shafts,  to  the  apart- 
ments above,  and,  unless  constantly  renewed, 
carries  with  it  all  maimer  of  deadly  influ- 
ences. 

The  supreme  sanitary  importance  of  the 
removal  of  all  sewage  in  order  to  prevent 
the  development  of  disease  germs  is  self- 
evident  Several  systems  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose.  Among  them  we 
note  the  barrel  system  ;  the  pumping  s>-stem, 
which  is  in  general  use  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  which  is  quicker  and  safer  than 
the  barrel  system  ;  the  sewer  system,  which 
is  best  as  put  in  practice  in  Berlin.  By 
means  of  large  pumps  the  sewage  is  raised 
from  the  sewers  and  poured  over  a  large  tract 
of  land,  upon  which  it  spreads,  and  from 
which  it  nms  off,  after  depositing  its  excre- 
mentitious  matters.  Although  it  has  been 
in  operation  only  a  few  }-ears,  this  system 
has  proved  remunerative,  the  farmers  con- 
senting to  pay  good  prices  for  the  offal  thus 
collected.  In  this  way  matters  usually  found 
injurious  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities 
are  turned  to  account  by  the  people  of  Berlin. 
Prevention  of  Sickness. 

Where  the  removal  of  excrement  cannot 
be  accomplished  systematically  and  thor- 
oughly, care  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  tiie 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  closets, 
particularly  with  a  view  to  the  condition  of 
the  ground.     Decomposition  progresses  verv 


rapidly,  and  the  gases  and  exhalations  pro- 
duced are  often  repulsive  in  the  extreme. 
Gases  spread  very  readily  underground,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  seen  in  cases  where 
illuminating  gas,  escaping  from  the  mams, 
has  entered  cellars,  basements,  and  even 
higher  floors  of  houses.  In  some  of  these  no 
gas-pipes  or  fixtures  existed  at  all,  and  still 
the  inmates  fell  sick  from  inhaling  gas 
because  a  gas-main  in  the  neighborhood  had 
burst 

The  principal  hj-gienic  rules  to  be  obser\'ed 
in  the  interest  of  domestic  disinfection  are 
the  following :  The  great  danger  of  sewei 
gases  entering  oui  dwelling  houses  is  best 
averted  by  opening  a  connection  between  the 
sewer  pipes  and  a  chimney.  This  furnishes 
an  exit  for  the  gases  generated  in  these  pipes, 
gases  whose  lightness  tends  to  force  them 
upward,  and  which  escape  tlie  more  readily 
if  a  fire  is  burning  in  the  range  or  fire-place 
below.  By  this  means  the  ofTending  gases 
are  either  destroyed  by  fire  and  smoke  within 
the  chimney,  or  else  are  dissipated  over  the 
rocf  without  finding  an  opportunity  to  cause 
sickness.  The  pipe  must  not  enter  the 
chimney  upon  a  lower  floor  than  anothei 
opening,  nor  even  in  its  immediate  \-icinity. 
Koxions  Gases. 

Among  the  most  dangerous  appliances  in 
a  modern  house  are  the  stationar}-  washbowls 
and  the  bath-rooms  in  its  upper  stories 
Traps  are  wholly  insufficient  for  their  in- 
tended purpose.  A  better  way  of  keeping 
gases  out  of  the  room,  aside  from  the  ar- 
rangement detailed  above,  consists  in  closing 
the  drain-hole  at  the  bottom  of  a  tub  or 
basin  so  as  to  keep  water  alwaj's  standing 
there. 

George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  in  his  article  on 
"  Drainage  and  Sewerage,"  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks ;  "  Running  water  confined 
with  a  narrow  channel,  and  so  compelled  to 
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move  with  force  sufficient  to  give  an  ener- 
getic scouring  to  the  walls  of  its  conduit, 
may  be  trusted  to  carr^'  with  it  or  to  drive 
before  it  pretty  nearly  all  foreign  matter 
that  may  have  been  contributed  to  it ;  but  the 
moment  this  vigorous  current  is  checked, 
that  moment  the  tendency  to  excessive  de- 
t)Osit  begins. 

"  It  is  checked  in  practice  in  various  ways : 
first,  by  too  great  a  diameter  of  the  pipe ; 
second,  by  the  use  of  traps  larger  than  the 
pipes  leading  to  them  and  from  them,  thus 
increasing  the  natural  tendency  of  all  traps 
to  stagnation  and  deposit ;  third,  by  the  use 
of  vertical  water-pipes,  which  are  almost 
universal  and  which  are  very  often  necessary. 
The  velocity  of  a  current,  measured  along 
the  axis  of  the  pipe,  is  less,  if  the  direction 
is  vertical,  than  if  it  is  laid  on  a  steep  slope, 
because  of  the  tendency  of  liquids  flowing 
through  vertical  pipes,  which  they  do  not 
fill,  to  adhere  to  the  walls  and  to  travel  with 
a  rotary  movement.  This  latter  point  is 
rather  one  of  curious  interest  than  of  prac- 
tical value," 

Bad  Drainage. 

"  However  defective  may  be  the  condition 
of  an  iron  soil-pipe,  vertical  or  horizontal, 
it  is  perfection  itself  compared  with,  the 
usual  state  of  a  drain  laid  under  the  cellar 
floor.  Under  all  circumstances,  at  least  in 
all  work  hitherto  executed,  one  should  de- 
mand as  absolutely  necessary  that  the  drains 
under  the  cellar  floor  be  removed,  that  the 
earth  which  has  been  fouled  by  the  leakage 
of  its  joints  and  its  breaks  shall  be  taken 
out  to  the  clean,  untainted  soil  below,  and 
refilled  with  well-rammed,  pure  earth  or 
with  concrete,  the  drainage  being  carried 
through  a  properly-jointed  iron  pipe  above 
the  pavement,  and  preferably  with  a  fall 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar  to  near  the 
ft  •s>r  at  the  point  of  outlet 


"  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  necessity 
for  using  laundry-tubs  or  other  vessels  in 
the  cellar  makes  the  retention  of  an  under- 
ground course  imperative.  When  retained, 
the  drain  should  be  of  heavy  cast  iron, 
with  securely  leaded  joints,  tested  under  a 
head  of  several  feet  When  found  to  be 
tight  and  secure,  it  should  not  be,  as  ordin* 
arily  recommended,  left  in  an  open  channel 
covered  with  boards  or  flags  and  surrounded 
by  a  vermin-breeding,  unventilatcd,  and  un- 
inspected space,  but  closely  and  completely 
imbedded  in  the  best  hydraulic  cement  mor- 
tar. Its  careful  testing  before  this  enclosure 
is  of  course  the  only  condition  under  which 
the  work  should  be  permitted." 

Frightful  Increase  of  Mortality. 

We  would  add,  however,  that  the  very 
best  plan  for  securing  freedom  from  sewef 
gas  in  the  dwelling  is  to  relegate  the  bath- 
room and  all  pipes  connected  with  the  sewers 
to  a  small  separate  building,  which  may  be 
connected  with  the  house  by  means  of  a  long 
covered  passage.  This  passage  must  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  at  all  times,  and  the 
doors  opening  from  either  end  must  be  kept 
constantly  closed.  Glazed  stoneware  or 
earthenware  pipes  are  to  be  preferred  for 
house-drains,  and  should  be  laid  in  well- 
puddled  clay  or  in  concrete,  care  being  taken 
to  have  the  joints  well  connected. 

To  demonstrate  the  influence  of  sewer  gas 
on  the  general  health  of  a  community,  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Great 
Britain  are  cited  by  several  authors.  In  the 
year  1847  an  order  was  issued  to  connect  the 
privies  in  the  city  of  London  with  the  general 
sewerage  system,  thus  creating  a  direct  com- 
munication between  the  rooms  of  all  the 
houses  and  the  public  drain.  The  mortality 
increased  fourfold,  as  is  shown  by  comparing 
the  r.tatistics  of  a  number  of  years  preceding 
1847  with  those  of  a  series  of  years  following- 
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This  increase,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it, 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  effects  of  sewer 
gas,  and  to  the  poisoning  of  the  well  water, 
particularly  to  the  former. 

Earth  Closets . 

Where  earth  closets  take  the  place  of  sew- 
cTS,  a  shovelful  of  earth  should  be  thrown 
over  each  dejection.  The  best  earth  for  the 
purpose  consists  of  dry  clay,  two  parts,  and 
loam,  one  part  Dry  mould  or  coal-ash 
siftings  may  also  be  used.  Green  vitriol 
should  be  thrown  in  when  an  epidemic  is 
threatened  or  very  hot  weather  prevails. 

Disinfection,  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  antiseptics,  notably  fire,  boiling 
water,  chloride  of  lime  in  solution,  corrosive 
sublimate,  sulphurous  acid,  green  and  blue 
vitriol,  carbolic  acid,  chloride, of  zinc,  the 
mineral  acids,  and  chlorine.  It  is  best  to 
use  one  of  the  first  four  mentioned,  following 
it  up  with  one  of  the  others.  Carbolic  acid 
Koch  has  found  capable  of  stopping  the  de- 
velopment of  micro-organisms  when  diluted 
with  four  hundred  parts  of  water,  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  a  solution  of  the  strength 
of  one  to  three  hundred  thousand  The 
fonner,  a  product  of  coal-tar,  is  a  clear,  color- 
less, oily  liquid,  which  blisters  the  skin 
severely  in  a  few  moments,  is  extremely 
poisonous,  and  rapidly  proves  fatal. 

The  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  pure  carbolic 
acid  is  not  so  good  a  disinfectant,  and  does 
not  destroy  bacteria  with  the  same  certainty, 
as  when  diluted  with  water ;  and,  farther- 
more,  that  it  displays  its  disinfecting  proper- 
ties to  best  advantage  when  in  combination 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  ten  parts  in 
the  hundred. 

Corrosive  sublimate  in  concentrated  form 
is  also  a  violent  poison,  and  it  may  be  reck- 
oned a  great  blessing  to  mankind  that  it 
suffices  to  destroy  bacterial  life  in  so  attenu- 
ated a  solution  as  to  threaten  no  danger  to 
19 


the  human  organism.  A  sublimate  solution 
of  one  in  five  thousand,  which  will  infallibly 
destroy  bacilli,  and  which  fully  suffices  for 
most  purposes  of  disinfection,  is  nevertheless, 
less  poisonous  than  a  five  per  cent,  carbolic 
solution.  In  many  hospitals  a  trial  of  other 
disinfectants,  such  as  boric  and  salicylic 
acids,  creolin,  thymol,  and  salol,  has  resulted 
only,  when  a  thorough  destruction  of  micro- 
organisms was  demanded,  in  a  return  to  one 
of  these  two  principal  agents. 

To  Disinfect  Clothing. 

Articles  to  be  disinfected  must  be  spread 
out,  not  left  packed  up  in  a  bundle.  Corro- 
sive sublimate  attacks  most  metals  in 
common  use,  and  must  therefore  not  be 
poured  into  leaden  pipes.  A  concentrated 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  contains  foui 
ounces  of  the  chemical  in  a  gallon  of  water. 
By  adding  ten  grains  of  permanganate  of 
potash  or  a  pound  of  blue  vitriol  the  solution 
is  colored  and  rendered  recognizable.  This 
solution  .should  be  left  to  act  for  about  twc 
hours.  Boiling  water  takes  effect  in  thirty 
minutes.  Sulphurous  acid  is  most  efficacious 
in  damp  air. 

It  is  always  harmful  to  live  for  any  length 
of  time  in  rooms  that  are  damp  or  cold, 
rooms  having  walls  dripping  with  dampness 
or  floors  wet  from  scrubbing,  and  rooms 
where  clothes  are  hung  to  dr}'.  The  more 
moisture  the  air  contains,  the  less  capable  is 
it  of  absorbing  the  vapors  of  our  breath  and 
with  them  the  disease-genns  we  sometimes 
exhale.  These  are  then  partially  retained, 
and  impede  the  inhalation  of  pure  air  rich 
in  oxygen. 

Lunges  and  Skin. 

This  interference  with  evaporatioi:  fi-om 
the  lungs  and  skin  is  very  hurtful.  It  renders 
difficult  the  cooling-off  process  which  our 
bodies  constantly  require,  it  almost  arrests 
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and  quite  neutralizes  the  activity  of  our  skin, 
and  interferes  with  the  purification  of  the 
blood.  The  best  proof  of  these  statements 
is  found  in  the  distressing  influence  of  so- 
called  "muggy  weather,"  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  not  excessive,  but  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  considerable. 
Dry  heat  at  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
deojees  Fahrenheit  is  easier  borne  than  tern- 
peratures  below  ninety  degrees  when  the 
humidity  is  at  the  point  of  saturation. 

Damp  air  which  is  at  the  same  time  cold 
is  more  objectionable  than  damp  warm  air. 
On  the  other  hand  very  dry  air  in  living- 
rooms  is  very  unhealthy.  This  condition  is 
particularly  found  in  rooms  heated  by  steam, 
by  hot  water  pipes,  or  in  those  heated  by 
means  of  a  furnace,  a  heater,  or  even  a  com- 
mon stove.  A  vessel  containing  water 
should  be  kept  in  every  such  room  upon  the 
stove  or  near  the  register.  The  air  heated 
by  a  furnace  should  pass  over  water  before 
entering  the  room. 

Location  of  the  House. 

Its  situation  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  choice  of  a  dwelling.  The  climate,  the 
direction  in  which  it  faces,  its  altitude,  its 
location  upon  a  hill-side  or  in  a  valley,  the 
neighboring  rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  swamps, 
and  marshes,  whether  upon  dry,  sandy,  or 
rocky  soil,  all  these  features  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  severity  of  tlie  sun's  rays,  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  wind,  temper- 
ature, and  humidity  vary  in  different  locali- 
ties. Rooms  facing  south  are  warmer,  but 
subject  to  greater  changes  of  temperature  ; 
those  facing  north  are  cooler,  but  preserve  a 
more  equable  temperature.  Houses  situated 
in  deep  forests  or  lying  between  dense 
clumps  of  large  trees  are  apt  to  be  unhealthy 
from  dampness.  But  a  wood  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house  is  an  advantage,  since 
it  furnishes   abundance  of  oxygen   besides 


protection  from  high  winds  and  excessive  heat  \ 
It  is  best  not  to  live  near  a  factory,  mine,  1 
or  hospital,  since  injurious  gases,  vapors* 
and  dust  particles  may  be  developed  there. 
Swamps  and  marshes,  too,  are  bad  neighbors, ' 
for  the  humid  air  is  often  vitiated  by  the'j 
emanations  of  decomposing  animal  and ! 
vegetable  matter.  These  are  very  unhealthy, , 
often  causing  marsh  fever,  malaria,  and  othei 
ailments.  In  tropical  and  sub-tropical  re-  j 
gions,  where  cold  northern  winds  are  unfelt,  1 
such  swamps  may  be  rendered  harmless  by ! 
planting  eucalyptus  trees  in  their  vicinity;  I 
and  sun-flowers,  in  the  temperate  zone,  may  j 
be  made  to  serve  a  similar  purpose  in  some  \ 
degree,  especially  when  planted  in  large ' 
numbers.  1 

i 

Substitute  for  Carpets.  j 

The  carpets  of  a  house  claim  a  special  men^ 
tion  from  us.     The  plan  of  carpeting  floors 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  is  a  decidedly 
unhealthy  one.     When  the  carpets  are  nailed 
to  the  floor  in  such  a  way  that  every  portion  \ 
is  covered,  the  dust  which  settles  upon  them  j 
can  be  only  partially  removed  by  sweeping,  1 
and  accmnulates  in  increasing  quantity  upon  ' 
the  planking  below  as  well  as  in  the  meshes 
of  the  carpet  itself     This  dust,  continually 
raised  by  every  footstep,  inevitably  renders 
the  air  unhealthy ;  and  the  e^'il  is  increased 
by  the  layers  of  thick  paper  and  cotton  wad-  I 
ding  usually  interposed  between  the  floor  and  ' 
the  carpet  by  way  of  lining. 

The  floor  should  be  inlaid,  or  at  any  rate 
laid  in  hard  woods,  and  should  be  frequently 
polished  with  wax.  One  large  carpet  is 
used  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  tlie  room^ 
or  perhaps  rugs  are  spread  in  different  places, 
beneath  tables,  and  before  sofas,  pianos,  book- 
cases, and  other  articles  of  furniture,  much 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  lay  them  upon  out 
carpets.  This  insures  much  greatei  cleanli- 
ness and  a  remarkable  absence  of  dusL 
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OTHiyG-  need  be  said  concerning  the 
value  of  sound  health.  It  is  the 
condition  on  which  all  success  in 
jife  depends.  A  weak,  dyspeptic,  nen-eless, 
draggy,  pale,  puny  man  in  any  business  or 
profession  !  He  is  a  dismal  failure  from  the 
start  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  the 
first  requisite  fcr  making  the  most  of  5-ourself 
and  your  pursxiit 

Doctor  Mo  "ill  Mackenzie  is  the  physician 
of  the  roya!  family  of  England  and  other 
royal  hous/.  holds  of  Europe,  and  is  a  high 
authority  en  ever>i;hing  pertaining  to  health. 
Here  is  what  he  says  upon  the  necessity  of 
proper  exercise : 

In  the  child  the  physiological  craving  for 
uiovement  shows  itself  with  the  unrestrained 
treedom  of  the  natural  animal.  If  a  healthy 
baby  is  allowed  to  have  free  play  for  its 
limbs  it  will  go  through  a  series  of  impro- 
vised acrobatic  performances,  twisting  its 
limbs  and  turning  them  into  knots  that 
might  excite  the  envy  of  a  professional  *'  con- 
tortionist" 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give  an  infant 
perfect  muscular  freedom  for  some  time 
every  day ;  it  should  be  discumbered  of  any  j 
superfluous  clothing  and  laid  on  a  rug  or 
some  soft  material  on  the  floor  and  allowed 
to  kick  and  throw  itself  about  to  its  heart's 
content.  On  the  general  principle,  appar- 
ently, that  every  natural  tendency  is  a 
prompting  of  the  evil  spirit,  it  used  to  be 
the  universal  custom  to  restrain  the  move- 
ments of  infants'  limbs  by  swathing  them 
in  innumerable  bandages  as  if  they  were 
iiminutive  mtmimies.     With  the  eager  life 


wdthin   them    thus  "cabin'd,    cribbed,    con 
fined,"  the  poor  little  things  must  have  been 
mere  bundles  of  helpless  misery,  and  in  many 
cases  must  have  been  dwarfed  in  the  growth, 
if  not  deformed. 

The  more  enlightened  among  the  doctors 
fulminated  against  the  practice  for  centuries, 
but  in  that  as  in  most  other  things  medical 
wisdom  cried  in  the  street  and  no  man  re- 
garded it.  It  needed  the  genius  of  Rousseau 
to  persuade  the  more  civilized  part  of  the 
world  of  the  senseless  cruelty  of  tight  swadd- 
ling clothes,  and  even  at  this  day  his  teach- 
ing has  not  entirely  prevailed  even  in  hif 
own  countr>\  Any  traveler  in  Italy  an(^ 
Spain  can  see  for  himself  that  the  schon'- 


The  exercises  on  the  single  bar,  and  on  the  parallel 
bars,  are  excellent  for  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  Make  your  parallel  bars  ten  or  ^welve  teet  in 
length,  each  set  firmly  on  two  posts,  and  from  27  to  35 
inches  apart.  For  the  single  bar  erect  two  posts  six 
feet  apart.  Mortise  a  groove  in  each  post,  bore  holes 
through  the  sides  of  the  post  into  the  groove,  and  also 
a  hole  through  each  end  of  the  bar.  Then  with  an  iron 
bolt  you  can  raise  or  lower  the  bar  as  you  like. 

Raise  the  body  by  placing  the  hands  on  the  bars ; 
then  swing  forward  and  backward ;  bend  the  arms  and 
lower  the  body  as  you  swing  forward,  then  straighten 
them.    The  latter  position  is  seen  in  the  above  figure- 
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master   is   not   abroad   as  regards   infantile 
hygiene. 

One  effect  of  the  "trussing"  of  the  limbs 
in  infancy  may  be  observed  in  the  crowds  of 
cripples  and  misshapen  creatures  that  one  sees 
round  the  doors  of  churches  in  Europe. 
Nothing  strikes  the  "intelligent  foreigner" 
in  England  more  than  the  "^igh  standard  of 


Hang  npon  the  bars,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
srvdng  the  body  backward  and  forward ;  do  not  strain 
Jie  muscles  of  the  amis  and  chest. 

ph}'sical  development  and  the  comparative 
rarity  of  deformity  in  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. When  staying  at  hotels  abroad  I 
have  often  noticed  the  admiration  aroused 
among  the  natives  by  the  superior  size  and 
strength  of  my  juvenile  countrymen.  One 
reason  of  this  excellence  of  physique  un- 
doubtedly is  that  the  British  baby  is  from 
the  first  allowed  an  amount  of  liberty  in  the 
use  of  his  limbs  befitting  the  future  citizen  of 
a  free  country. 

As  the  child  grows  older  the  boisterousness 
■with  which  it  romps  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty 
sure  index  of  its  state  of  health.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  speaks  with  a  sympathetic  in- 
sight which  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
a  philosopher — and,  moreover,  I  believe  I 
may  add  a  bachelor — of  the  torture  which  it 
is  to  a  healthy  child  to  "  sit  still. "  Wordsworth 
is  a  physiologist  as  well  as  a  poet  when  he 


says  that  a  child  "feels  its  life  in  every  limb."' 
But  by  long-continued  confinement  and  re-j 
straint — that  is,  by  being  made  to  live  under  I 
totally  unnatural  conditions — this  wholesome  j 
exuberance  of  vitality  may  be  lost  and  give| 
place  to  listlessness  and  even  positive  disliktf 
of  play. 

Good  Animals,  First  of  All.  | 

In  our  devouring  zeal  for  the  gospel  of  thej 
three  R's  ("'readin',  'ritin'  and 'rithmetic")| 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that,  as  Mr.  Herbertj 
Spencer  puts  it,  "the  first  requisite  for  sue-! 
cess  in  life  is  to  be  a  good  animal."  This  isi 
a  much  more  important  matter  both  for  thei 
present  rising  generation  and  for  the  future 
of  our  race  than  the  precocious  passing  of  ^ 
"examinations."  To  my  mind  the  physical: 
education  of  our  children  is  one  of  the  mosti 


i 

Place  your  hands  on  the  ends  of  the  bars,  and  swing  ' 
the  body  forward  and  backward,  bending  the  arms  ana  i 
elevating  the  legs,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

I 
urgent  questions  of  the  day,  and  it  is  one  I 
which  might  well  engage  the  attention  of ; 
our  legislators.  i 

If  a  small  fraction  of  the  attention  that  is  '. 
given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  were  given-' 
to  the  bringing  up  of  children  Walt  Whit*  | 
man's  prophetic  vision  of  a  nation  of  "sixty  , 
millions  of  magnificent  persons"  would  be  ; 
be   in  a  fair   way   of  being  realized.     We  I 
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have  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  four-footed  Common- 
wealth sustains  no  detriment ;  why  should 
there  not  be  a  Minister  of  Hominiculture 
charged  with  the  development  of  the  national 
resources  in  respect  of  that  not  altogether 


Swing  the  body  between  the  bars  ;  when  you  come 
Into  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  spring  sidewise 
over  the  bar,  alighting  on  the  feet.  It  requiits  agility 
to  do  this,  but  agility  is  what  you  are  seeking. 

valueless  product,  man?  The  "perfectibil- 
ity' "  of  the  human  race  depends  much  more 
on  physical  than  on  mental  culture,  for  in- 
tellect, energy  of  will,  and  strength  of 
moral  fibre  are  largely  dependent  on  sound 
bodily  health- 
How  then  are  children  to  be  made  "good 
animals?"  By  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  their  bodily  powers.  How  is  this 
development  to  be  compassed?  Adapting 
Danton's  famous  saying,  I  answer,  by  exer- 
cise, by  exercise,  and  yet  again  by  exercise. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  about  this ;  the  only 
question  is  as  to  the  form  and  amount  of  the 
exercise.  The  period  of  childhood  may  be 
taken  as  extending  from  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years  up  to  puberty.  Now  what  is 
wanted  at  this  stage  is  not  so  much  the  ac- 
quisition of  muscular  strength  or  skill  as  a 
solid  foundation  of  general  health.  In  child- 
hood exercise, should  be  almost  exclusively 
general  or  hygienic ;  the  less  purely  local  or 
athletic  exercise  a  growing  child  has  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  not  only  for  its  constitution, 
but  for  its  future  muscular  development 


Ver}'  young  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  run  about,  to  trundle  hoops,  or  if  at  the 
seaside,  to  build  castles,  etc.,  on  the  sand — in 
short,  to  play  and  romp  instead  of  dawdlino 
and  always  hanging  upon  a  nurse. 

Tlic  Kiudergarteu. 

Walking  about  with  a  nursemaid,  car 
hardly  be  amusing  and  may  be  extremeh 
fatiguing  to  her  little  charges.  Cut  them 
loose  and  let  them_  romp.  In  the  way  ol 
systematic  exercise  for  young  children  there- 
is  nothing  better  than  the  kindergarten 
movements;  the  fact  that  they  are  done  in 
company  with  other  children  and  often  to 
the  accompaniment  of  song  assimilates  these 
little  drills  to  games  and  lessens  the  danger 


Suspend  the  body  as  shown  in  the  wgure;  then 
raise  tlie  body  by  straightening  the  arnis  ;  repeat  only 
five  or  six  times. 

of  their  being  looked  upon  as  tasks.  For 
older  children  no  methodical  exercise,  how- 
ever scientifically  arranged,  can  compare 
with  the  boisterous  outdoor  games  which 
bring  every  muscle  into  play,  lash  the  heart 
into  a  gallop,  and  make  the  vital  bellows — 
the  lungs — blow  the  fire  of  life  into  a  glo-w. 
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The  excitement  of  the  game  is  what  doctors 
would  call  its  "  active  principle,"  for  gladness 
is  the  best  of  all  tonics.  Even  the  shouting, 
however  it  may  vex  the  ears-  of  the  old 
fogys,  is  in  itself  an  important  element  in 
the  exercise,  as  it  brings  the  lungs  and  the 
muscles'of  the  chest  and  throat  into  vigorous 
action. 

Better  than  some  'Ologies. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  however,  that,  as 
Mr.  Walter  Besant  pointed  out  some  years 
ago,  neither  children  nor  young  people  really 
know  how  to  play.  In  France  games  have 
almost  fallen  into  oblivion,  even  among  the 


Swing  the  body  between  the  bars  a  few  times ;  then 
let  go  the  hands  and  throw  the  body  forward,  alighting 
on  the  feet. 

children  of  the  well-to-do.  In  Belgium 
some  years  ago  open-air  games  had  become 
a  lost  art,  and  a  movement  was  set  on  foot 
by  some  enlightened  educational  reformers 
to  teach  children  to  play.  The  result  is  that 
the  children  are  "straighter,  stronger  and 
and  more  gay" — the  last  point  being,  even 
as  regards  health,  just  as  important  as  the 
others.  In  the  United  States  physical  cul- 
ture is  also  beginning  to  be  made  a  part  of 
die  ordinary  school  curriculum. 

At  Boston,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell  has 
been  appointed  Doctor  of  Physical  Training 
in  the  public  schools  at  a  salary  of  $3000  a 
year,  and  the  Lings  or  Swedish  system  of 


exercises  is  being  introduced  into  many 
American  schools.  Muscular  drill  is  nol 
quite  the  same  thing  as  games,  but,  as  Sii 
Thomas  More,  said,  "  Marry,  it  is  somewhat." 
I  believe  it  would  add  immensely  to  the  use 


Suspend  the  body  under  the  bars  ;  then,  keeping  the 
legs  strai;^bt,  turn  a  summersault,  alighting  on  th^  feet 
This  is  not  so  difficult  a  movement  as  it  appears  to  be. 

fulness  of  board  schools  as  nurseries  of  eflB- 
cient  citizens,  if,  as  is  the  case  in  the  public 
schools  of  Belgium,  their  teaching  staff  in- 
cluded a  professor  of  games.  It  would  be  no 
loss  to  the  community  if  a  few  of  the  'ologies 
with  which  the  brains  of  poor  starvelings 
are  at  tlie  present  forced  into  premature  ex- 
haustion were  sacrificed  to  make  room  foi 


Suspend  yourself  as  shown  in  the  figure  ;  then  lowej 
and  raise  the  bodj-,  keeping  the  legs  in  a  horizonta' 
position. 

the  sound  physical  and  moral  training  sup- 
plied by  well-ordered  play. 

Among  the  upper  classes,  thanks  to  the 
somewhat  excessive  precautions  against 
"  overpressure  "  taken  in  our  public  school* 
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and  universities,  the  youth  of  this  country 
give  at  least  as  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  muscles  as  to  that  of 
their  brains.      It  is  this  early  physical  train- 


Stand  between  the  bars,  and,  placing  a  hand  on  each 
bar,  swing  the  body  over  one,  as  seen  in  the  figure, 
then  over  the  other ;  repeat  ten  times. 

ing  that  makes  the  members  of  that  class  of 
society  politely  termed  *'  barbarians "  by 
Matthew  Arnold  as  superior  in  body  as  they 
are  often  inferior  in  mind  to  those  who  have 
to  bear  the  yoke  of  life  from  their  childhood. 


^>^ 


Swing  the  body  between  the  bars,  then  tnm  the  body 
80  as  to  bring  one  leg  over  the  bar,  as  shovra  in  the 
figure  ;  then  alternate,  and  bring  the  other  leg  over 
the  other  bar. 

Manly  Sports. 

Parents  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  allow 
their  children  to  share  in  the  games  of  their 
companions— especially  football — from  fear 


of  accidents.  On  this  subject  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Clement 
Dukes,  whose  medical  experience  of  school- 
boys as  physician  to  Rugby  for  many  years 
is  probably  unrivalled. 

"  If,"  he  says,  with  regard  to  football, 
"  twenty  years'  experience  at  the  very  birth 
place  of  this  much-abused  game,  played  three 
or  four  times  every  week  in  the  winter — and 
very  wann  games  sometimes,  owing  to  the 
rivalry  between  houses  for  the  glory  of  being 
'  cock  house ' — counts  for  anything,  it  ought 
to  make  parents  and  doctors  consider  the 
matter  more  thoughtfully,  I  have  never  yet 
had  one  serious  accident  from  football — no 
accident  more  severe  than  I  have  had  from 


Place  the  legs  over  the  bars  and  lower  the  npptu 
part  of  the  body  ;  clasp  the  bars  with  your  haods  and 
turn  a  summersault. 

cricket,  house  runs,  steeplechases,  swimming 
baths,  gymnasiums  and,  above  all,  by-play. 
If  the  game  were  always  played  by  boys,  the 
outcry  against  football  must  cease." 

With  regard  to  girls,  I  agree  with  Mrs. 
Garrett  Anderson  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions (among  which  I  should  certainly 
number  football,  cricket  and  baseball)  they 
can  play  at  the  same  games  as  boys,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged,  and,  unless  physically 
unfit,  compelled  to  do  so.  Gymnastics  should 
not,  I  think,  be  attempted  by  girls  before  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thereabouts,  and  then  they 
should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  child's 
powers,  and  should  be  pursued  under  the 
supervision  of  an  experienced  medical  adviser. 
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Marching  and  wheeling,  practiced  with  light 
dumb  bells  and  staves,  etc.,  especially  if  the 
maneuvers  are  gone  through  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  music,  are  particularly  suited  to 
young  girls.  They  give  grace  and  precision 
to  the  movements  while  developing  the 
strength. 

Benefit  of  Gymnastics. 

Adolescence  extends  from  puberty  (about 
fourteen)  to  twenty-three  or  thereabouts. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  reaches  to  twenty-five, 
as  the  growth  cannot  be  considered  complete 
till  then.  There  are  two  easily  distinguish- 
able periods  in  adolescence,  the  first  of  which 
is  what  may  be  called  the  maturity  of  boy- 
hood, while  the  second  is  the  dawn  of  man- 
hood.     In   the  former  the  conditions  and 


Stand  between  the  bars,  place  the  hands  on  the  ends 
of  the  bars,  then  swing  the  body  forward  and  back- 
ward, finally  throwing  the  legs  over  the  bars,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

limitations  of  exercise  are  much  the  same  as 
for  the  prepuberty  period.  They  resolve 
themselves  into  this — plenty  of  exercise,  no 
training. 

While  the  body  is  in  active  growth  all  the 
vital  energy  seems  concentrated  on  the  pro- 
cess of  development.  There  is  no  storing  up 
of  reserve  force  as  in  adult  life  ;  every  atom 
of  material  is  immediately  used  up  in  meet- 
ing the  wants  of  the  growing  organism. 
Exercise,  whether  in  games  or  in  gymnastic 
maneuvers,  is    useful,  as  helping    the   due 


performance  of  the  vital  functions,  but  any- 
thing like  fatigue  is  most  injurious. 

In  estimating  the  dangers  of  any  particulai 
kind  of  exercise  it  is  x_ot  the  giants,  but  the 
ordinary  sons  of  men  who  form  the  bases  of 
any  general  formula.  The  weaker  lads  are 
often  tall,  growth  having  outrun  general 
development,  and  in  their  case  violent  and 


Place  the  body  in  a  straight  position,  -  '  seen  in  the 
figure  ;  then  walk  on  the  hands  forward  and  backward 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  bars,  placing  the  hands 
alternately  forward  or  backward. 

prolonged  muscular  exercise  should  not  be 
permitted  till  the  frame  is  sufliciently  con- 
solidated to  bear  the  expenditure  of  nervous 
and  vital  energy  which  it  entails.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  it  matters  little  what  kind 
of  exercise  is  taken,  so  long  as  it  is  sufficient 
without  being  excessive.  For  men  who  live 
in  towns  it  is  often  very  important  to  obtain 
the  maximum  amount  of  exercise  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  and  in  such  cases  a  gallop 
for  an  hour  or  even  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
answers  the  purpose  well.  Fencing,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  the  most  effective  form  of 
concentrated  exercise,  but  it  has  the  disad- 
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vantage  of  exercising  the  right  side  of  the 
body  much  more  than  the  left,  and  thus  in 
some  cases  producing  a  slight  deviation  from 
perfect  symmetr}'. 

Valne  of  Rowing. 
Rowing,  or  rather  sculling,  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  form  of  exercise  for  young  men 
and  girls,  for  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  are  brought  into  play,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  passing  from  the  front  of  the 
chest  to  the  arm.  In  young  persons  with  a 
tendency  to  phthisis  or  asthma  I  have  many 


Place  yourself  on  the  bars  as  in  the  figure,  then 
loosen  the  hold  of  tlie  hands  and  spring  forward  a  few 
inches,  thus  moving  from  one  end  of  the  bars  to  the 
other. 

times  seen  sculling  effect  a  complete  cure. 
During  the  period  of  adolescence  gymnastics 
under  a  competent  instructor  are  often  of  the 
most  signal  service,  especially  to  young 
people  who  are  naturally  awkward  or  other- 
wise physically  backward. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ercise for  women  further  than  to  say  that 
competent  authorities  look  upon  it  as  the 
Dest  safeguard  against  certain  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  their  sex,  the  enormous  prev'alence  of 
which  at  the  present  day  is  no  doubt  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  physical  indolence 
•which  many  of  them  have  been  taught  to 
consider  as  a  grace  rather  than  a  defect — I 
had  almost  said  a  vice.     In  view  of  this  it  is 


a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  Ladies* 
Berkeley  Athletic  Club,  in  New  York,  be- 
came a  flourishing  "  institution "  in  one 
year.  I  may  say  here  that  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  for  women  to  aim  directly  at  the 
development  of  muscle.  The  Venus  of  Milo. 
not  the  lialf  masculine  Amazon,  must  alwav 
be  the  type  of  physical  perfection  for  theirv 
Their  exercise  should  there-fore  be  chiefly 
hygienic  rather  than  athletic. 
Sports  for  OiHs. 

A  great  French  anatomist,  Cruveilhier, 
was  ungallant  enough  to  say  that  whatever 
women  might  learn  to  do  they  never  could 
succeed  in  running  giacefully.  Candor 
compels  me  to  say  that  I  think  the  indict- 
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Place  the  hands  on  the  bar,  and  raise  and  Iowe«  the 
body,  bringing  the  bar  across  the  chest ;  repeat  oaly  s 
few  times. 

ment  true,  but  that  and  throwing  the  bal; 
are  about  the  only  things  which  they  can- 
not do  with  twice  the  grace  and  nearly  all 
the  strength  of  men. 

One  cannot  expect  under  the  storm  and 
stress  of  active  life  to  maintain  his  *'  condi- 
tion ;  "  he  must  be  satisfied  with  having  laid 
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d  foundation  of  physical  strength  which  will 
make  his  subsequent  life  happier,  longer 
and  more  useful  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  His  delight  in  and  capacity  for 
most  foinis  of  exercise  will  continue  unabated 
for  many  years  past  the  age  (46)  fixed  by 
the  Romans  as  the  limit  of  enlistment.  Those 
requiring   elasticity    of  the    bones  will  be 


Clasping  the  bar  with  both  hands,  swing  forward 
and  back\vard,briuging  the  bar  on  the  return  movement 
level  with  the  breast,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

given  up  first ;  foot  ball  is  a  dangerous  ana- 
chronism after  five  and  twenty.  Those  call- 
ing for  swiftness  of  foot  will  be  surrendered 
next,  and  the  sacrifice  is  made  easier  by  in- 
creasing height  of  body  and  stiffness  of  limb. 
In  the  borderland  bet(,veen  youth  and  middle 
age  many  men  are  apt  to  exceed  in  the 
matter  of  exercise,  possibly  from  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  that  cruel  time  is  b-^gin- 
ning  to  cloy  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  on  whom  middle  age  has  stamped  its 
mark,  whose  "  wind  "  is  like  woman's  love, 
as  described  by  Hamlet,  and  whose  waistcoat 
is  beginning  to  yield  to  circumstances,  have, 
as  it  were,  to  be  driven  to  the  stake  of  phys- 
ical exertion. 

How  Much  Exercise? 

The  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  required 
by  people  between  forty  and  fifty  depends 
largely  on  individual  peculiarities.  There 
are,  however,  certain  definite  standards  by 
which  the  amount  of  physical  work  done  in 
different  kinds  of  exercise  can  be  accurately 
estimated.     It  is  calculated  that  an  ordinary 


laborer  does  work  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
lifting  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundrec 
tons  one  foot  in  a  working  day,  and  Pro- 
fessor Haughton  reckons  that  a  man  walk- 
ing on  a  nearly  level  surface  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  miles  an  hour  expends  as  mucli 
force  as  would  raise  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
weight  of  his  body  through  the  distance 
walked.  Now  supposing  a  man  weighs  160 
pounds,  in  his  clothes,  in  walking  a  mile  he 
would  raise  eight  pounds  one  mile ;  if  he 
walked  six  miles  at  the  same  rate  he  would 
have  raised  113  tons  one  foot  This  would 
represent  a  fair  standard  of  exercise  for  a 
healthy  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  ;  if  younger 
he  should  do  rather  more,  if  older  he  migh; 
do  less. 


Placing  the  hands  on  the  bar,  saving  the  body  under, 
then  over,  the  bar  ;  repeat  five  or  six  times. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  riding  is 
an  excellent  "  pemmican  "  or  concentrated 
essence  of  exercise,  but  it  is  especially  in 
middle  life  that  Sydenham's  aphorism  holds, 
that  the  outside  of  a  horse  is  the  best  thin» 
for  the  inside  of  a  man.  Steady  goino-,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  the  rule,  and  a  bishop's  cob 
is  the  ideal  mount  after  fifty,  except  in  the 
case  of  hunting  men,  who  are  alwa\-s  at 
home  in  the  saddle. 
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Dr.  Holmes'  Pithy  Sayingr. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  is  a  doctor,  and  even  an  ex-pro- 
iessor  of  anatomy,  as  well  as  a  charming 
writer,  speaks  with  almost  Pindaric  enthus- 
iasm of  riding,  during  which  the  liver  "goes 
up  and  down  like  the  dasher  of  a  churn  in 
the  midst  of  the  other  vital  arrangements," 


With  the  arms  behind  the  back,  clasp  the  bar 
■with  the  hands,  then  swing  the  body  forward  and 
backward  into  a  horizontal  position. 

while  "the  brains  also  are  shaken  up  like 
coppers  in  a  mone)--box."  Perhaps  the 
mutual  collision  of  brain  cells  and  "higher 
centers"  may  be  as  stimulating  to  the  intel- 
lect as  the  "shock  of  minds"  in  debate.  For 
those  who  cannot  afford  horse  exercise  there 
is  the  tricycle,  which,  as  a  means  of  exercise 
for  the  middle-aged,  has  a  great  future  before 
it  Dr.  Oscar  Jennings,  an  English  ph}-si- 
cian,  practicing  in  Paris,  has  written  a  book, 
in  which  he  tells  how  he  diminished  his  cir- 
cumference, which  was  beginning  to  give 
signs  of  Falstaffian  possibilities,  and  evicted 
a  host  of  infirmities  by  cycling  alone  with- 
out any  other  forms  of  exercise.  Then  there 
is  golf,  an  ideal  game,  but  with  writers 
like  Arthur  Balfour  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
to  hymn  its  praises  it  needs  no  additional 
praise.  A  great  amount  of  walking  is  in- 
volved in  this  game. 

To  sum  up,  middle-aged  people  between, 
say,  thirty-five  and  fifty-five  or  sixty,  should 


ride  a  cycle  one  hour  or  walk  two  hours 
every  day.  These  exercises  may  be  varied,  if 
the  opportunity  oflfers,  by  rowing  or  fencing, 
but  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  recommend  to  prac- 
tice swnnming  after  forty. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  on  middle 
age  without  an  emphatic  word  of  warning 
as  to  the  mistake  that  is  often  made  by  men 
who  rush  off  to  some  foreign  country  after  a 
year  ot  exhausting  brain  work,  insufficient 
exercise  and  too  probably  over-feeding,  and 
straightway  proceed  to  climb  the  first  hillside 
they  come  to  or  take  long  fatiguing  walks, 


Suspend  yourself  as  shown  in  the  figure,  then  .-aisij 
the  body  until  your  head  touches  the  bar  ;  repeat  only 
a  few  times. 

thus  passing  at  once  from  a  long  period  of 
repose  to  violent  exertion,  with  muscles 
flabby  from  disuse  and  a  heart  utterly  unpre- 
pared for  any  sudden  call.  Can  we  wonder 
at  the  result  that  often  follows?  For  those 
over  fort>'-five  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  best  view  of  a  mountain  is  from  its  foot 
Or  if  they  climb,  it  should  be  very  slowly 
with  frequent  stops  for  rest 
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How  to  Strengthen  the  Muscles. 


VERYONE  admits  that  it  is  wiser  and 
better  to  prevent  an  evil,  while  it  is 
in  one's  power  to  do  so,  than  to 
remedy  it  afterwards.  It  is  better  to  avert 
disease  by  appropriate  means  than  first  to 
induce  it  and  then  attempt  to  cure  it  Even 
if,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  some  sacri- 
fice of  habits  and  tastes  should  be  found 
necessary,  surely  this  would  not  be  too  high 
a  price  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  a 
blessing,  the  absence  of  which  diminishes  the 
value  of  all  other  good  things  in  life  1 

It  is  a  generally  known  and  recognized 
rule  for  the  preservation  of  health  that  one 
should  "  take  a  walk  "  every  day.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  beneficial  to  health.  Still,  expe- 
rience shows  us  that  walking  is  not  the  in- 
fallible and  all-sufficient  means  it  is  supposed 
to  be ;  for  a  great  many  most  eagerand  con- 
scientious walkers  are  both  weak  and  ailing, 
and  become  worse  and  worse  in  spite  of  their 
walks.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  walking  is  the  cause  of  their  debility  and 
sickliness,  but  that  this  form  of  exercise  does 
not  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  for  exer- 
cise aiming  at  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
disease. 

To  serve  tliis  purpose  the  exercises  used 
must  be  estimated  and  defined  beforehand  as 
to  their  energy,  extent  and  physiological 
affects,  and  chosen  accordingly.  But  in  ordi- 
nary walking,  or  in  riding,  driving,  rowing, 
etc.,  the  effects  are  more  or  less  one-sided  and 
vague.  The  same  defect  is  also  to  be  found 
in  most  forms  of  labor  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent trades  and  professions,  though,  of 
course,  varying  according  as  these  var>'.     For 


there  is  this  essential  difference  between  hy 
gienic  gymnastic  movements  and  those 
occurring  in  actual  labor,  that  the  former, 
having  as  their  sole  aim  the  promotion  of  a 
normal  development  and  action  in  the  human 
individual,  both  the  position  fi-om  which  the 
movement  starts  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  performed  are  entirely  calculated  to  sub- 
serve this  aim,  whereas  ordinar>'  labor  exacts 
such  attitudes  and  movements  as  will  best 
suit  the  work,  even  if  these  should  happen 
to  be  ever  so  much  inimical  to  health. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  mort 
or  less  one-sided  action  belonging  to  most 
forms  of  daily  occupation  in  the  long  run 
disturbs  the  harmony  of  tl;e  body,  so  thai 
even  working  men  often  are  greatly  in  need 
of  systematic  gymnastic  exercises  to  counter- 
act the  one-sided  influence  to  wHch  their 
frame  has  been  subjected  in  their  occupation  ; 
how  much  more,  then,  persons  leading  a 
sedentary  life,  and  having  essentially  mental 
occupations  ? 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  suitable  bod- 
ily exercise  (together  with  good  food,  fresh 
air,  and  bathing)  is  the  most  important 
means  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

A  fire  can  be  kept  up  by  fuel  and  a  free 
supply  of  air;  an  engine  can  continue  work- 
ing as  long  as  it  is  provided  with  sufficient 
steam-power,  and  withal  kept  in  a  normal 
state.  Now,  though  the  living  organism 
does  not  bear  any  essential  resemblance  to 
these  things,  still  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  physical  life  might  continue,  without 
illness,  up  to  old  age,  if  the  conditions  on 
which  it  depends  were  completely  fulfilled. 
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A  YOUNG  ATHLETE— TAKEN  FROM  LIFE. 


The  living  organism  is  absolutely  distin- 
guished from  a  machine  by  the  power  of 
regulating  for  itself  the  continual  production 
of  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  its  func- 
tions, and  also  of  determining  and  directing 
its  own  movements. 

Heat,  motion,  and  also  mental   N^ork  are 


dependent  on  the  nutritive  mean...-— pure  aii 
and  proper  food ;  but  it  is  through  the  action 
of  the  various  organs  that  the  nutritive 
material  undergoes  the  changes  by  means  ot 
which  it  can  fulfil  the  conditions  indispensa- 
ble to  the  sustenance  of  the  vital  forces- 
heat,  motion,  and  mental  actioiL 
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Now,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt 
that,  tlirough  bodily  exercise,  the  organs 
may  be  stimulated  to  more  powerful  action, 
to  more  abundant  absorption  of  nutriment,  in 
consequence  of  which  both  bodily  and 
mental  faculties  gain  in  energy  and  health ; 
for  liealtli  is  preserved  through  the  energetic 
and  regular  activity  of  the  organs,  and  a  dis- 
ease is  cured  if  the  disordered  action  of  the 
organs,  accompanying  it,  is  brought  back  to 
a  normal  state. 

The  influence  of  movements  on  the  human 
organism,  as  a  whole,  will  be  more  clearly  un- 
derstood by  the  following  remarks  on  its 
effects  on  the  functions  of  the  various  organs. 

All  parts  of  the  body  draw  from  the  blood 
the  material  necessary  for  their  development, 
and  the  repair  of  the  waste  constantly  going 
on  within  them  in  producing  the  forces 
characteristic  of  living  beings.  It  follows 
from  this,  that  new  material  must  constantly 
be  taken  up  into  the  blood,  instead  of  that 
used  up  by  the  organism,  or  else  the  compo- 
sition of  the  blood  will  be  disturbed,  thus 
rendering  it  unfit  for  the  proper  nutrition  of 
the  body.  The  blood  is,  in  this  respect,  like 
a  bank,  which  subsists  through  equilibrium 
between  expenditure  and  income.  An  ener- 
getic and  normal  circulation  promotes  within 
the  blood  increased  expenditure  as  well  as 
increased  income — that  is  to  say,  the  active 
and  normal  exchange  of  matter  and  the 
active  and  normal  renewal-  and  revivifying 
thus  effected  in  the  material  of  which  our 
body  is  composed,  is — health. 

The  heart  is  the  organ  which  maintains 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  bodily  exer- 
cise can  most  powerfully  promote  and  regu- 
late the  circulation.  Every  one  may  ascer- 
tain by  himself  that  exercise  drives  the  blood 
more  forcibly  to  the  skin — for  instance,  as  is 
seen  in  the  raised  color  of  the  cheeks  and 
the  quickened  pulse  following  muscular  ex- 


ertion. The  increased  heat  felt,  when  taking 
brisk  exercise,  is  also  a  proof  of  a  quickened 
circulation  and  increased  exchange  of  mater- 
ial. Moreover,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
exercise  increases  the  appetite,  which  indi- 
cates the  want  of  new  material  for  the  blood. 
This  is  what  actual  experience  has  shown  us 
as  to  bodily  exercise  accelerating  the  circula- 
tion.    But  there  are  also  the  most  convinc- 


With  body  erect  and 
hands  at  sides,  move 
the  head  to  right  and 
left,  and  forward  and 
backward ;  strength- 
ens the  muscles  of  the 
neck. 


With  hands  on  the  hips, 
move  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  to  right  and  left,  and 
for\vard  and  backward  ;  this 
strengthens  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  and  back. 


IS 


ing   tJieoretical    proofs    that    circulation 
promoted  by  means  of  muscular  exercise. 

Muscular  contractions  produce  a  pressure 
on  the  blood-vessels  that  penetrate  or  are 
contiguous  to  the  active  muscles.  The 
effect  of  this  pressure  is  somewhat  different 
in  arteries  (vessels  canning  blood  from  the 
heart)  and  in  veins  (vessels  canning  blood  to 
the  heart),  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
their  walls,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
valves.  The  arteries  have  walls  endowed 
with  great  elasticit}',  and  firmer  than  those 
of  the  veins ;  hence  the  blood  is  under  greater 
pressure  in   the  arteries  than  in  the  veins 
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The  aorta  (the  great  artery  within  the  trunk) 
has  three  valves  at  its  origin  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  arranged  so  as  to  hin- 
der the  blood  from  flowing  backwards  to  the 
heart  This  being  so,  muscular  pressure 
may  be  said  rather  to  favor  the  flow  of  the 
hlood  towards  the  capillaries  than  otherwise. 


Close  the  hands,  extend  the  arms  in  front  as  shown 
Dy  the  dotted  lines,  and  bring  the  hands  together 
behind  the  back ;  repeat  at  least  twenty  times. 

This,  however,  has  far  less  significance 
than  the  effect  that  muscular  pressure  has  on 
the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  veins.  The 
walls  of  the  veins  being  softer,  and  having 
less  elasticity  than  those  of  the  arteries,  they, 
consequently,  exercise  but  little  pressure  on 
the  blood.  The  contracting  muscles,  in 
squeezing  the  veins,  impart  additional 
motion  to  the  blood.  Now,  there  are  pouch- 
like valves  along  the  inside  of  the  vein-walls, 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  prevent 
the  blood  from  flowing  backwards  to  the 
capillaries,  but  permit  it  to  flow  in  the 
direction  of  the  heart ;  consequently,  muscu- 
lar pressure  du  the  veins  must  needs  drive 
the  blood  forwards  towards  the  heart  Nor 
is  this  all. 

By  movements,  such  as  bending,  stretch- 
ing, etc.,  the  veins  are  alternately  shortened 
and  extended,  and  this  alternate  stretching 


of  them  acts  with  a  kind  of  sucking  force  on 
the  blood  within.  The  outer  wall  of  the 
veins  adheres  at  certain  places  (especially 
near  the  joints)  to  over-lying  tissues,  and  is 
raised  by  certain  motions,  so  that  the  diame- 
ter of  the  vessel  becomes  enlarged,  a  circum- 
stance which  also  contributes  to  suck,  as  it 
were,  the  blood  towards  the  heart 

From  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that 
muscular  exercise  greatly  influences  the  cir- 
culation, by  assisting  the  flow  of  the  venous 
blood  towards  the  heart  In  proportion  as 
the  movements  are  comprehensive,  being 
applied  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  adapted 
to  its  strength,  their  effect  on  the  circulation, 
is  more  powerfuL 


Stand  erect,  with*  arms  straight  at  the  sides  ;  raise- 
and  lower  the  arms  as  shown  in  the  figure  ;  repeat  at 
least  twenty  times. 

But  it  is  also  possible  to  regulate  by  move- 
ments the  supply  of  blood  to  each  different 
organ,  so  as  to  produce  special  effects.  Thus, 
undue  afiluence  of  blood  to  an  organ  where 
it  may  prove  dangerous  can  be  relieved  by 
means  of  appropriate  movements,  so  calcu- 
lated as  to  carry  the  blood  to  parts  where  it- 
causes  no  harm. 
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This  shows  us  the  importance  ot  exercise 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  rational  treatment  by  move- 
ments in  all  its  disturbances. 

From  the  great  influence  that  muscular 
action  has  on  the  circulation  comes  the  fact 
that  appropriate  movements  are  the  most 
efficient  curative  means  for  diseases  of  the 
heart. 

In  severe  cases  of  heart  disease  the  patient 
should  always  have  recourse  to  a  person 
qualified  to  give  medical  gymnastics,  who 
will  give  him  "  passive  "  movements  and 
such  "  active  "  movements  as  are  calculated 
to  draw  the  blood  towards  the  periphery  of 
the  body  without  throwing  any  strain  upon 
the  heart. 


Hold  the  right  arm  out  horizontally,  palm  of  hand 
upward;  double  the  left  arm,  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
resting  on  the  shoulder  ;  then  strej;ch  out  the  left  arm, 
at  the  same  time  bringing  the  right  arm  to  the  position 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  ;  repeat,  and  then  make  the 
movements  with  both  arms  simultaneously. 

The  want  of  food  announces  itself,  under 
normal  circumstances,  through  hunger  ;  in- 
sufficient nourishment  manifests  itself 
through  emaciation  ;  and  no  one  can  live 
without  food.  These  are  well-known  facts. 
It  is  also  generally  known  that  the  food  must 
undergo  certain  changes  in  the  alimentary 

canal  before  it  becomes  fit  to  be  taken  up  in 
20 


the  blood  and  distributed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  organism.  For  the  due  and  prompt 
production  of  these  changes  it  is  indispens- 
able that  the  digestive  organs  should  be  in  a 
strong  and  healthy  state.  And  this  depends 
in  great  measure  on  the  manner  in  which 
we  treat  them.  The  laws  of  life  are  impera 
tive,  and  will  exact  severe  retribution  ii 
violated. 


Holding  the  arms  straight,  swing  them  with  a  rotary 
motion,  thrusting  them  forward  as  they  are  elevated 
and  backward  as  they  are  lowered,  bringing  them  to 
the  sides,  and  then  repeat. 

Bodily  exercise  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  securing  healthy  digestive  organs 
and  an  easy  digestion.  The  changes  which 
the  food  undergoes  in  the  alimentar>^  canal 
are  partly  mechanical  and  partly  chemical ; 
consequently,  both  mechanical  and  chemical 
forces  are  necessary  for  effecting  them.  The 
former  are  supplied  by  the  teeth  and  the 
muscular  parts  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
latter  by  the  alimentary  secretions — the 
saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  intestinal 
secretions.  The  muscles  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  are  of  the  kind  that  are 
not   dependent  on   the  will   ("  involuntary 
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muscles"),   but  they  may  be  indirectly  acted 
upon  by  voluntan-  movements. 

It  is  known  by  experience  that  strong  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  found  where  there  is 
good  digestion;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
weakness  in  these  muscles  is  accompanied 
by  weakness  in  the  digestion.     It  has  also 


Lift  the  hands  from  the  sides  to  the  shoulders,  then 
raise  the  arms  at  full  length  above  the  head,  and  also 
extend  them  horizontally,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines. 

been  established  that  movements  which  bring 
the  abdominal  muscles  to  contract  strongly, 
have  a  strengthening  influence  on  tlie  diges- 
tive organs.  This  is  in  some  measure  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  contractions  of  the 
muscles,  which  are  dependent  on  the  will 
("voluntary  muscles")  call  forth  sympathetic 
contractions  of  the  involuntary  muscles  (as, 
for  instance  in  the  eye-ball). 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  appropriate  bodily 
exercise  has  the  effect  of  developing  and 
preser\'ing  strong  and  healthy  digestive 
organs.  Many  disturbances  in  the  diges- 
tive functions  would  be  prevented  if  this 
simple  and  natural  means  were  duly  em- 
ployed. Chronic  stomach  catarrh,  constipa- 
tion,   haemorrhoidal   complaints,   and   other 


abtiiminal  disturbances,  besides  many  othei 
diseases  which  are  consequences  of  these, 
might  either  be  prevented  or  cured  by  a  due 
practice  of  appropriate  movements. 

By  means  of  respiration  through  the  lungs, 
oxygen  is  conveyed  from  the  air  to  the  blood, 
and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
oxygen  combines  itself  with  such  substances 
as  are  useless  or  injurious  to  the  body,  and 
these  "waste  products"  are  carried  with  the 
blood  to  the  lungs,  the  skin,  the  intestinal 
tube,  and  the  kidneys,  there  to  be  excreted 
and  removed  from  the  bod\-. 

The  importance  of  a  powerful  respiration, 
by  means  of  which  plent)-  of  oxygen  is 
taken  in  and  much  waste  matter  given  oflf, 
is  evident,  and  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
effect  that  exercise  has  in  increasing  respira- 
tion and  the  respirator}'  power. 


b^'?  J 


Standing  erect,  vAth 
the  hands  on  the  hips, 
lower  the  body  as 
shown  in  the  figure, 
and  rise ;  repeat  at 
least  fifteen  times,  but 
not  too  fast. 


Placing  the  hands  on  the 
hips,  right  leg  forward  and 
left  leg  slightly  bent,  bring 
the  body  into  the  position 
of  the  dotted  lines ;  then 
placing  the  left  leg  forward, 
repeat  movements. 


Deep  and  calm  breathing  is  preferable  to 
rapid  and  superficial.  The  latter  way  oi 
breathing  is  insufficient,  and  indicates  weak- 
ness, whereas  calm  and  deep  breathing  sup- 
poses powerfully  developed  respiratory  organs 
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During  and  after  exercise  respiration  is  both 
frequent  and  deep ;  thus  a  greater  amount  of 
ox\gen  is  taken  in,  and  waste  matter  (car- 
bonic acid,  etc.]  given  off. 

A  wide  and  mobile  chest  is  generally  a 
;ign  of  strength  in  the  organs  of  respiration. 
That  bodily  exercise  develops  these  organs 
may  be  seen  in  strong  laborers,  seamen,  and 
soldiers,  and  still  more  in  those  who  make 
use  of  gymnastics  in  a  rational  manner. 
Contrast  with  these  the  narrow  and  little- 
tnovable  chest  of  those  who  lack  physical 
education,  and,  in  consequence  of  occupation 
or  deficient  energy  of  will,  are  deprived  of  the 
fi^^  necessary  amount  of 

i  .\'\  bodily  exercise. 


With  the  body  bent 
fonvard,  closed  hands  be- 
tween the  knees,  raise 
the  body  and  elevate  the 
hands  above  tlic  liead, 
taking  care  to  keep  the 
arms  straight ;  repeat. 


Place  the  hands  on  the 
front  side  of  the  hips, 
bend  the  body  forward, 
and  then  rise  to  an  erect 
position ;  at  the  same 
time  throwing  tlie  head 
backward ;  repeat. 


Respiration  also  facilitates  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  The  lungs  would  not,  if  left 
to  their  natural  volume,  fill  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  chest;  but  the  air  that  rushes  in 
through  the  air  tubes  expands  them  and 
keeps  them  close  to  the  inside  of  the  chest, 
which  is  widened  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
coucemed  in  inspiration.     In  consequence  of 


the  great  elasticit>'  of  the  lungs,  they  react 
against  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  tend  to 
shrink  from  their  surroundings.  This  causes 
a  diminished  pressure  of  the  air  from  within 
the  lungs  on  the  heart  and  the  large  blood- 
vessels  lying  within  the  chest,  outside  and 
between  the  lungs ;  this  again  acts  with  an 
attractive  or  sucking  force  on  the  blood 
towards  the  heart. 


Steady  yourself  with  one  hand  on  a  chair ;  place  the 
other  hand  on  the  hip  and  swing  tlie  leg  as  sho^vn  in 
the  figure ;  repeat,  and  then  swing  the  other  leg  in 
like  manner. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  this  sucking  force 
would  tend  to  retain  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
with  a  force  corresponding  to  that  which,  in 
the  veins,  sucks  the  blood  towards  the  heart, 
if  the  walls  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
valves  were  quite  alike  in  the  arteries  and 
veins.  But,  as  before  mentioned,  the  blood 
in  the  large  arteries  is  under  great  pres- 
sure, owing  to  the  high  elasticity  of  the 
walls  in  these  vessels,  whereas  the  pressure 
is  very  slight  in  the  veins,  their  walls  ha\ing 
but  little  elasticity.  Moreover,  the  walls  of 
the  arteries  are  firm  and  resist  the  suction, 
whereas  tliose  of  the  veins  are  soft  and  }-ield 
to  it 

Finally,  the  three  semilunar  valves  between 
the  aorta  and  the  left  ventricle  (being  shut 
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during- the  ''diastole,"  or  widening  of  the 
heart),  preventing  any  backward  flow  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries,  and  the  veins  being 
provided  with  valves  all  along  their  inside, 
which  open  in  the  direction  towards  the 
heart,  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  flow  of 
the  blood  forwards  in  this  direction.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  is  that  the  diminished 
pressure  en  the  heart  and  the  large  vein- 
trunks  within  the  chest  (above  referred  to) 
promotes  the  circulation  in  the  veins  towards 
the  heart,  but  has  little  influence  on  the  cir- 
culation in  the  arteries. 


■"-xX 


) 


■\ 


Steady  yourself  with  one  hand  on  a  chair,  place  the 
other  hand  on  the  hip,  and  swing  the  leg  forward  and 
backward ;  repeat,  and  then  swing  the  other  leg  in  like 
manner. 

To  sum  up  shortly,  exercise  develops 
strong  respiratory  organs,  by  the  energetic 
action  of  which  circulation  is  facilitated,  and 
also  a  richer  exchange  between  the  air  and 
the  blood  induced.  Just  as  a  strong  current 
of  air  keeps  up  a  brisk  Are — supposing  there 
be  sufficient  provision  of  fuel — just  so  a  power- 
ful respiration  stimulates  the  functions  of  the 
organs,  and  thus  accelerates  the  process  of 
renewal  and  exchange  of  material  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  supposing  of  course,  that 
there  be  at  the  same  time  a  good  supply  of 
food  stuffs. 

By  means  of  its  circulation,  the  blood  is 


distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  for  the  various 
glands  to  secrete  out  of  it  the  fluids  ("secre- 
tioris")  necessary  to  digestion  and  other  pur- 
poses.     The  blood  also  taker  up  the  waste 


Stretch  the  body  forward,  placing  the  hands  on  a 
chair ;  then  straighten  the  arms  and  raise  the  body, 
This  must  not  be  repeated  so  many  times  as  to  render 
the  muscles  sore  and  stiff. 

matters  from  the  tissues  and  throws  them  off 
through  the  agency  of  the  lungs,  the  skin, 
the  kidneys,  aud  the  intestinal  tube  (the 
bowel).  The  rapid  and  complete  throwing 
off  of  the  waste  matters  is  not  less  important 
for  the  preserv-ation  of  the  body  than  an 
abundant  supply  of  appropriate  food  stuflfe. 


This  figure  shows  the  position  of  the  body  after  it  W 
raised  from  the  chair  according  to  directions  accom^ 
panying  preceding  figure  ;  do  not  make  the  movements 
rapidly,  as  this  will  produce  exhaustion. 

Muscular  exercise  increases  the  circulation 
and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the 
very  small  arteries,  which  causes  an  increased 
transudation  of  nutritive  material  to  All  the 
interspaces  of  surrounding  textures;  wherea' 
it  diminishes  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
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the  very  small  veins,  thus  facilitating  the 
exchange  of  matters  between  the  blood  ar.d 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  textural  interspaces. 

An  accelerated  circulation  in  the  veins 
facilitates  the  absorption  of  the  waste  mat- 
ters, and  also  causes  the  absorption  from  the 
alimentary  canal  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
nutritive  material,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
Tiormal  composition  of  the  blood. 

Now,  it  being  a  proved  fact  that  appro- 
priate exercise  induces  this  accelerated  cir- 
culation, this  rapid  renewal  of  the  tissues,  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  such  exer- 
cise is  indispensable  to  health.  For,  let  me 
repeat  it,  a  rapid  and  normal  renewal  of  the 
material  in  the  body  7s  hcaltJi.  Just  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  merchant's  profit 
IS  great  in  proportion  as  business  is  brisk  ; 
such  is  also  the  case  with  the  human  organ- 
ism ;  it  gains  in  health  and  strength  by  a 
rapid  and  duly  balanced  exchange  of  mate- 
rial, and  we  have  seen  that  bodily  exercise 
facilitates  both  the  renewal  of  the  tissues  and 
tlie  throwing  off  of  the  refuse. 


V/ith  arms  beut,  hold  the  wand  behind  the  back  as 
ohown  by  the  figure ;  this  throws  the  chest  forward ; 
iheii  bend  and  straighten  the  legs  alternately. 

The  idea  that  ^;r<?rm£?  must  have  some  effect 
on  the  organs  of  movement  is  so  apparent 
that  one  is  apt  to  draw  inferences  at  a  glance 
from  the  condition  of  these  organs,  not  onlv 


as  to  the  physical  power  of  the  individual, 
but  as  to  his  state  of  health  as  well. 

The  very  fact  that  the  organs  of  mo vement 
form  such  a  preponderating  port' on  com- 
pared to  other  organs — their  weight  being 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole — suggests  at 
once  that  a  powerful  development  of  those 
organs  must  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 


This  is  an  exercise  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the 
wrists  and  arms,  and  consists  in  holding  the  dumb 
bells  out  and  Lending  the  wrist  each  way  as  far  as 
possible. 

Prolonged  action  tires  the  muscle,  the 
weariness  resulting  from  a  waste  within  its 
substance,  a  destruction  of  the  contracting 
muscular  elements.  But  the  fatigue  disap- 
pears after  due  rest,  in  consequence  of  the 
used-up  material  having  been  removed. 
N0W3  movements  do  not  diminish  the  volume 
of  the  muscle  ;  on  the  contran,',  they  increase 
it,  if  applied  within  due  limits.  This  shows 
that  new  substances  have  made  good  the 
used-up  material,  and  this  in  increased  mea^ 
sure,  thus  corroborating  what  has  been  de- 
monstrated elsewhere  as  to  muscular  exercise 
accelerating  circulation  and  increasing  the 
absorption  of  nutritive  material,  the  demand 
for  this  manifesting  itself  in  an  increased 
appetite. 
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Muscular  action,  as  well  as  the  increased 
heat  accompanying  it,  are  force?  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  nutritive  material ;  but 
these  are  the  very  things  that  cause  the  mus- 
cles to  gain  in  bulk  and  strength,  supposing 
they  be  provided  with  sufficient  nutritive 
material,  and  that  there  be  due  intervals  of 
rest;  otherwise  the  muscles  would  not  be 
able  to  absorb  tlie  necessary  nutriment,  and 
consequently  would 
beirin  to  waste  instead. 


with  arms  extended  side- 
wise,      palm3      downward, 
Hold    the    bells   high    lower  the  bells  to  the  sides 
u  *\Z    \.r,    1      fVi^r.     a!id    rnisc    them ;      repeat, 

.hove    the    Y"'!u^u"     then  stnke  the  bells  together 
lower    aud    ^lexate    the  ^^^.^^^    ^^ 

arms    at    least   a   dozen     ,      ,' 


times 


back. 


Appropriate  exercise  is  i:ot  only  necessary 
for  the  normal  development  and  tbe  rapid 
renewal  of  the  muscles,  but  also  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  passive  organs  of  move- 
ment— the  bones  and  llie  ligaments  that  keep 
these  together  in  the  joints; 

The  importance  of  strong  and  healthy 
ore-ans  of  r.iovement  for  the  duties  of  lite  in 
general,  but  riiore  especially  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  health,  is  evident 
from  tlie  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  influence, 
through  action  of  tlie  uuiscles,  not  only  the 
itgenerativ-e  process  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  but,  any  special  part  of  the  body. 


But  the  development  of  the  organs  of 
movement  may  be  carried  beyond  the  limits 
for  real  health,  as  health  has  for  its  basis  a 
certain  hannony  and  equilibrium  between 
the  different  organs  that  constitute  the 
organism ;  and  it  is  an  undeniable  physiologi- 
cal fact  that  excess  in  the  development  oi 
one  organ  brings  about  M-eakness  in  another, 
to  the  detriment  of  health  (as  is  often  seen 
in  acrobats  and  athletes).  But  so  it  is  with 
all  good  things  that  are  tised  in  excess;  and 
yet  this  does  not  deprive  them  of  their 
qualities  of  goodness  and  usefulness  when 
used  with  sense  and  moderation. 

For  more  than  two  thousand  years  the 
dumb  bell  has  been  iu  use  as  a  means  of 


This  figure  s^.o^^s  the  rotary  motion  w4th  dumb  bells. 
Bend  the  bcnly  forward,  resting  the  weight  on  one  foot, 
tl'.en  'jn  the  other,  swinging  the  bells  low  as  von 
change  ^rom  one  foot  to  the  other. 

physical  culture.  It  was  highly  prized  bv 
the  Greeks.  Many  advantages  are  justl) 
claimed  in  its  behalf.  If  used  in  private,  i' 
occupies  lifJe  space  eitlier  at  rest  or  in  action* 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  excellent  in  tlie 
training  of  large  classes.  Although  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  New  G\'mnastic  Ring, 
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With  one  leg  bent  touch  the  floor  with  tiie  bells,  the 
knee  of  the  bent  leg  coming  between  the  amis  ;  then 
change  the  position  as  shown  in  the  figure  ;  repeat 
fifteen  times. 

soon  to  be  described,  the  Dumb  Bell  deserv^es 

its  great  popularity.  ' 

Among    the    Greeks    it    had    a   peculiar 

shape,  and   in  this  respect   has   undergone 

many  changes,  of  which  something  will  be 

said   hereafter.      Its   present   shape   is  well 

known.     A  practical  suggestion  upon  this 

point  may  not  be  amiss.     The  handle  should 

be  at  least  half  an   inch   longer   than    the 

width  of  the  hand,  of  such  size  as  can  be 

easily  grasped,  with  a  slight   swell    in   the 

middle.     The  manufacturer  must  not  forget 

there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  hand 

of  a  little  girl  and  that  of  large  man. 


A  girl's  gymnastic  dress  should  be  loose  throughout 
4nd  gathered  at  the  waist.  Stand  erect  with  hands  on 
the  hips  and  light  weight  on  the  head ;  then  rise  on 
the  toes  and  fall. 


Grasp  the  wand,  about  three  feet  in  length,  with 
both  hands,  then  raise  the  wand  as  high  as  the  head, 
and  lower  to  the  above  position  ;   repeat  twenty  times. 

Heretofore  dumb  bells  have  been  made 
of  metals.  The  weight  in  this  country'  has 
usually  been  considerable.  The  general 
policy  at  present  is  to  employ  those  as  heavy 
as  the  health  seeker  can  put  up  This  is 
wrong.  In  the  great  German  Gymnastic 
Institutes  dumb  bells  were  formerly  em- 
ployed weighing  from  fifly^  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  but  now  distinguished  authorities 
condemn  such  weights  and  advocate  those 
weighing  from  one  to  five  pounds.  Those 
weighing  two  pounds  are  heavy  enough  for 
any  man,  and  ordinary  use. 

The  weight  of  the  dumb  bell  turns  entirely 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  If  only 
lifted  over  the  head,  one  or  two  pounds 
would  be  absurdly  light ;  but  if  used  as  the}- 
should  be,  then  one  weighing  ten  pounds  is 
beyond  the  strength  of  the  strongest. 

A  just  statement  of  the  issue  is  this :  if 
you  only  lift  the  dumb  bell  from  the  floor, 
put  it  up,  and  then  put  it  down  again,  of 
course  it  should  be  hea\-y,  or  there  is  no 
exercise ;  but  if  you  would  use  it  in  a  gi'eat 
variety  of  ways,  assuming  a  hundred  grace- 
ful attitudes,  and  bringing  the  muscles  into 
use  in  even^  direction,  requiring  skill,  the 
bell  must  be  light. 
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There  need  be  no  controversy  between  the  I  labor  would  make  the  animal  stiff,  and  tmfit 
light  weiglit  and  the  heavy  \veight  party  on  i  him  for  light,  graceful  movements  before  thci 
this  point.     We  of  the  light  \veiglit  party  I  carriaij:e. 


agree  that  if  the  bell  is  to  be  used  as  the 
heavy  Aveight  party  uses  it,  it  must  be  heavy; 
but  if  as  we  use  it,  then  it  must  be  liglit. 
If  they  of  the  heavy  weight  party  tliink  not, 
'VQ  only  ask  them  to  trv  it. 


Hold  the  wand  as  in  the  fi.E^rc,  one  ami  at  the  side, 
then  rotate  the  wand  over  the  head,  bringing  the  other 
arm  to  the  side ;  repeat  twenty  times. 

The  only  question  which  remains  is  that . 
which  lies  between  all  hca\y  and  light 
gymnastics,  viz :  whether  strength  or  flexi- 
bility is  to  be  preferred.  Without  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  physiological  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  this  subject,  we  wall 
simply  say  that  we  prefer  the  latter.  Our 
light  weight  athletes  are,  physiologically  con- 
sidered, greatly  superior  to  heavy  lifters. 

But  here  we  ought  to  say  that  no  man  can 
be  flexible  without  a  good  degree  of  strength. 
It  is  not  however,  that  kind  of  strength  in- 
volved in  great  lifting.  One  of  the  flnest 
ci^vmnasts  in    the    countrv    tokl    us    that   in 

o  - 

several  attempts  to  lift  five  hundred  pounds 
lie  failed,  and  that  he  should  never  try  it 
attain.  This  same  g\-ninast  owns  a  fine 
horse.  Ask  him  to  lend  that  horse  to  draw 
before  a  cart  and  he  will  refuse,  because  sucli 


The  same  physiological  law  holds  true  of 
man;  lifting  great  weights  affects  him  as 
drawing  heavy  loads  affects  the  horse.  So 
far  from  man's  body  being  an  exception  to 
this  law,  it  bears  with  peculiar  force  upon 
hiin.  Moving  great  weights  through  small 
spaces,  produces  a  slow,  inelastic,  inflexible 
man.  No  matter  how  flexible  a  young  man 
may  be,  let  him  join  a  circus  company,  and 
lift  the  cannon  twice  a  day,  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  he  will  become  as  inflexible  as  a 
cart  horse.  No  matter  how  elastic  the  colt 
is  when  first  harnessed  to  the  cart,  he  will 
soon  become  so  inelastic  that  he  is  unfi*-  to 
ser\'e  before  the  carriage. 


Hold  the  wand  and  one  arm  horizontally,  with  other 
arm  bent,  then  bend  the  strai^dit  arm  and  straighten 
the  bent;  loosen  the  fingers  and  clasp  the  waud  again 
with  each  movcincnl. 

]\Ien,  women  and  children  should  be  strong, 
but  it  should  be  the  strenglii  of  grace,  flexi- 
bility, agility  and  endurance;  it  sliould  not 
be  the  strength  of  a  great  lifter.  We  alluded 
to  the  Qvmnastics  of  the  circus.  Permit  us  to 
call  special  attention  to  tliree  features — to  the 
man  who  lifts  tlie  cannon,  to  the  india-rubber 
man,  and  to  the  general  performer. 
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The  lifter  and  the  india-rubber  man  con- 
stitute the  two  mischievous  extremes.  It 
is  impossible  that  in  either  there  should  be 
the  highest  physiological  conditions  ;  but  in 
persons  who  are  general  performers,  is  found 
the  model  gymnast.  They  can  neither  lift 
g^reat  weights  nor  .ie  themselves  into  knots, 
but  they  occupy  a  point  between  these  two 
extremes.  They  possess  both  strength  and 
flexibility,  and  resemble  fine  active,  agilC) 
vigorous  carriage  horses,  which  occupy  a 
point  between  the  slow  cart  horse  and  long- 
iegged,  loose-jointed  animal. 

With  heavy  dumb  bells  the  extent  of 
motions  is  very  slight,  and  of  course  the 
range  and  freedom  of  action  will  be  cor- 
respondingly so.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
importance.     The   limbs,    and    indeed    the 


Holding  the  wand  hiyli  above  the  head,  lower  it  to 
the  breast,  then  elevate  it,  then  swiny^  it  over  the  head 
[jack. ward,  changing  tho  hands  so  as  to  retain  the  hold. 

entire  body,  should  have  the  widest  and 
freest  range  of  motion.  It  is  only  thus  that 
our  pL-rformau^es  in  bu.siness  or  pleasures  of 
life  become  most  effective.  A  complete, 
equable  circulation  of  the  blood  is  thereby 
most  perfectly  secured.  And  this,  we  may 
remark,  is  in  one  aspect  the  physiological 
purpose  of  all  exercise.     The  race  horse  has 


a  much  more  vigorous  circulation  than  the 
cart  horse.  It  is  a  fact  not  unfamiliar  with 
horsemen,  that  when  a  horse  is  transferred 
from  slow,  heavy  work  to  the  carriage,  the 
surface  veins  about  the  neck  and  legs  begin 
at  once  to  enlarge ;  when  the  change  is  made 
from  the  carriage  to  the  cart,  the  reverse  is 
the  result. 


Hold  the  wand  on  the  shoulders  as  seen  in  the  figure ; 
then  straighten  the  right  arm,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
in  and  bending  the  left ;  repeat. 

And.  when  we  consider  that  the  principal 
object  of  all  physical  training  is  an  elastic, 
vigorous  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  superiority  of  light  gymnastics  becomes 
still  more  obvious.  The  nervous  system  is 
the  fundamental  fact  of  our  earthly  life. 
All  other  parts  of  the  organism  exist  and 
work  for  it.  It  controls  all  and  is  the  seat 
of  pain  and  pleasure. 

The  impressions  upon  the  stomach,  for 
example,  resulting  in  a  better  or  worse  di- 
gestion, must  be  made  through  the  nerves. 
This  supreme  control  of  the  nervous  system 
is  forcibly  illustratea  in  the  change  made  by 
joyful  or  sad  tidings. 

The  overdue  ship  is  believed  to  have  gone 
down  with  her  valuable,  uninsured  cargo. 
Her  owner  paces  the  wharf,  sallow  and  wan ; 
appetite  and  digestion  gone.  She  lieaves  in 
sight!     She  lies  at  the  wharf !     The  happy 
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man  goes  aboard,  hears  all  is  safe,  and, 
taking  the  officers  to  a  hotel,  devours  with 
Lheni  a  dozen  monstrous  compounds,  \v'ith 
the  keenest  appetite,  and  without  a  subse- 
|uent  pang. 

Could  we  have  an  unbroken  succession  of 
>ood  news,  we  should  all  have  good  diges- 
dou  without  a  gyninasimu.     But  in  a  world 


Placing  the  wand  on  the  shoulders  as  seen  in  the 
Sgure,  bring  the  arms  to  the  position  shown  in  the 
dotted  lines ;  repeat  a  number  of  times. 

of  vexation  and  disappointment^  we  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  muscle  culture, 
and  other  hygienic  expedients,  to  give  the 
ner\'OUS  system  that  support  and  vitality, 
which  our  fitful  surroundings  deny. 

If  we  would  make  our  muscle  training 
contributive  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
healthful  elasticit}'  of  our  nerv'es,  the  exer- 
cises must  be  such,  as  will  bring  into  varied 
combinations  and  play  all  our  muscles  and 
nerves.  Those  exercises  which  require  great 
accuracy,  skill  and  dash,  are  just  those  which 
secure  this  happy  and  complete  intermarriage 
of  nerve  and  muscle.  If  any  one  doubts  that 
\>oxin^  and  small  sword  Avill  do  more  to  give 
elasticity  and  tone  to  the  nervous  system,  than 
lifting  kegs  of  nails,  then  we  will  give  him 
over  to  the  heavy  lifters. 

Another  point  we  take  the  liberty  to  urge. 
Without  accuracy  in  the  performance  of  the 


feats,  the  interest  must  be  transient.  This 
principle  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  mili- 
tary training.  Those  who  have  studied  oui 
infantry  drill,  have  been  stn;ck  with  its  sim- 
plicity, and  have  wondered  that  men  could 
go  through  with  its  details  every  day  foi 
years,  without  disgust.  If  the  drill  mastei 
permit  carelessness,  then,  authority  alone 
can  force  the  men  through  tlie  evolutions; 
but  if  he  enforce  the  greatest  precision,  they 
return  to  their  task  every  morning,  fot 
twenty  years,  with  fresh  and  increasing 
interest 

What  precision,  permit  me  to  ask,  is  pos- 
sible in  "putting  up"  a  heavy  dumb-bell ^ 
But  in  the  new  dumb-bell  exercise,  there  is 
opportunity  and  necessity  for  all  the  accur- 
acy and  skill  which  are  found  in  the  most 
elaborate  military  drills. 


Hold  the  wand  behind  the  back  as  seen  in  the  figure, 
then  bring  the  arms  to  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  ;  repeat  and  alternate. 

But,  it  is  said,  if  you  use  bells  weighing 
only  two  pounds,  you  must  work  an  hour  tc 
reach  the  exercise  which  the  heavy  oncL 
wotdd  furnish  m  five  minutes.  I  need  not 
inform  those  who  have  practiced  the  nevt 
series  with  the  light  bells,  that  this  objection 
is  made  in  ignorance.  If  you  simply  "put 
up"  the  light  bell,  it  is  true,  but  if  you  use 
it  as  herein  described  and  illustrated,  it  is 
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uot  true.  On  the  contrary,  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  legs,  hips,  back,  arms,  shoulders, 
aeck,  lungs  and  heart,  will  each  and  all  make 
the  most  emphatic  remonstrance  against 
even  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  practice  of  such 
feats. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  those  exercises 
in  which  the  lungs  and  heart  are  made  to 
go  at  a  vigorous  pace,  are  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  useful.  The  "double-quick"  of  the 
soldier  contributes  more  in  five  minutes  to 
his  digestion  and  endurance,  than  the  ordin- 
ary drill  in  two  hours. 

We  have  said  an  elastic  tone  of  the  nervous 
system  is  the  physiological  purpose  of  all 
physical  training.     If  one  may  be  allowed 


TLold  the  -tvand  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  right  arm 
jj^evated  and  the  left  crossing  the  chest ;  then  by  swing- 
ing raise  the  left  ami  and  bring  the  right  across  the 
chest;  repeat. 

.^uch  an  analysis,  we  would  add  that  we  ex- 
ercise our  muscles  to  invigorate  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera.  These  in  their  turn 
support  and  invigorate  the  nervous  system. 
A.11  exercises  which  operate  more  directly 
upon  these  internal  organs — as  for  example, 
laughing^  deep  breathing  and  running,  con- 
tribute most  effectively  to  the  stamina  of  the 


brain  and  nerves.  It  is  only  this  mania  fot 
monstrous  arms  and  shoulders  that  could 
have  misled  the  intelligent  gymnast  on  this 
point. 

But  finally,  it  is  said,  you  certainly  cannot 
deny  that  rapid  motions  with  great  sweep; 
exhaust  more  than  slow  motions  through 
limited  spaces.     A  great  lifter  said  to  me  one 


Place  the  feet  close  together,  hold  the  body  erect 
clasp  the  wand  with  both  hands  and  swing  it  to  right 
and  left,  keeping  the  arms  straight. 

day,  "  Do  you  pretend  to  deny  that  a  loco^ 
motive  ^\dtll  a  light  train,  flying  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour,  consumes  more  fuel 
than  one  \vith  a  heavy  train,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles?"  We  did  not  attempt  to 
deny  it  "Well  then,"  he  added  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  "what  ha\'e  you  to  say  now 
about  these  great  sweeping  feats  with  your 
light  dumb  bells,  as  compared  with  the  slow 
putting  up  of  hea\y  ones?" 

We  replied  by  asking  him  another  ques 
tion.  "Do  you  pretend  to  deny  that  whei 
you  drive  your  horse  ten  miles  within  an 
hour,  before  a  light  carriage,  lie  is  more  ex- 
hausted than  by  drawing  a  load  two  miles  an 
hour?"  "That's  my  doctrine  exactly,"  he 
said.  Then  w^e  asked,  "Why  don't  you 
alwa\'S  drive  tw^o  miles  an  hour?"  "But 
my  patients    would    all    die,"   replied  my 
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friend.  We  did  not  say  aloud  that  tlie  dan- 
ger to  his  patients  might  be  less  than  he 
imagined ;  but  suggested,  that  nearly  every 
man  a^  well  as  every  horse,  had  duties  in 
this  life  which  involved  the  necessity  of 
rapid  and  vigorous  moti^nis — that  were  tliis 
slow  movement  generally  adopted,  ever\' 
phase  of  human  life  would  be  stripped  of 
progress,  success  and  glor}-. 

As  our  artificial  training  is  designed  to  fit 
us  for  the  more  successful  performance  of 
the  business  of  life,  we  suggest  that  the 
training  should  be,  in  character,  somewhat 


tion  of  the  dray  horse,  wdio  is  pushed  before 
the  light  carriage  at  a  high  speed. 

Perliaps  it  is  not  improper  to  add,  that  all 
this  talk  about  expenditure  of  vitality  is  full 
of  sophistry.  Teachers  and  waiters  speak  of 
our  stock  of  vitality,  as  if  it  were  a  vault  of 
gold,  upon  which  you  cannot  draw  without 
lessening  the  quantity.  Whereas,  it  is  rather 
like  the  mind  or  heart  enlarging  by  action, 
gaining  by  expenditure. 

When  Daniel  Boone  was  livinqf  alone  in 
Kentucky,  his  intellectual  exercises  were 
doubtless  of  the  quiet,  slow,  heavy  character. 


From  the  above  figure  the  reader  will  form  a  good  idea  of  the  general  move- 
meuts  in  the  use  of  Indian  ciuljs.  He  can  vary  the  movements  so  as  to  give  ex- 
ercise to  all  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  shoulders,  chest,  and  abdomen.  Clubs 
weighing  two  pounds  apiece  are  heavy  enough  for  ordinary  exercise. 


assimilated  to  those  duties.  If  you  would 
train  a  horse  for  the  carriage,  you  would  not 
prepare  him  by  driving  at  a  slow  pace  before 
a  heavy  load.  If  you  did,  the  first  fast  drive 
would  go  hard  with  him. 

Just  so  with  a  man.  ,  If  he  is  to  lift  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  or  kegs  of  nails,  as  a  business, 
he  may  be  trained  by  heavy  lifting;  but  if 
his  business  requires  the  average  velocity 
and  free  motions  of  human  occupations,  then 
upon  the  basis  of  his  heavy,  slow  training,  he 
will  find  himself  in  actual  life,  in  the  condi- 


Other  white  men  joined  him.  Under  the 
social  stimulus,  his  thinking  became  more 
sprightly.  Suppose  that  in  time  he  had 
come  to  write  vigorously,  and  to  speak  in 
the  most  eloquent,  brilliant  manner,  does  any 
one  imagine  that  he  would  have  lost  in 
mental  vigor  and  dash  by  the  process? 
Would  not  the  brain,  which  had  only  slow 
exercise  in  his  isolated  life,  have  become  bold, 
brilliant  and  dashing,  by  bold,  brilliant  and 
dashing  efforts?  No  one  will  deny  that  this 
would  have  been  the  result. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


The  Famous  German  Pan-Gymnastikon,  or  Swing 

and  Stirrups. 


EAIyTH  is  the  most  precious  of 
earthly  possessions.  He  who  has  it, 
has  all  things;  he  who  lacks  it  has 
nothing.  Men  seek  with  vehement  earnest- 
ness, external  things.  How  few  recognize 
the  value  of  health.  Men  seem  to  care  as 
little  for  their  bodies  as  the  snail  for  its  shell. 
The  world  is  full  of  misery.  Plu'sical  de- 
formity and  suffering  are  increasing  with 
fearful  rapidity.  Thank  God,  the  great 
physiological  revolution  which  is  to  restore 
man  to  his  pristine  condition  has  been  in- 
augurated. 

As  in  the  prosecution  of  all  other  reforms, 
we  are  met  on  every  hand  by  prejudice.  We 
are  told  that  man  was  not  designed  to  enjoy 
uninterrupted  health;  that  in  this  life  he 
must  be  the  victim  of  disease  and  suffering: 
that  nature  will  give  all  needed  superin- 
tendence to  the  body.  True,  they  say,  it  is 
possible  to  ward  off  danger,  but  quite  chi- 
merical to  undertake  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease by  a  development  of  the  powers  within. 
But  the  physiological  refonner  of  the  pres- 
ent hour  affirms  that  the  ph)-sical  organism 
is  susceptible  of  indefinite  improvement ; 
that  it  can  be  made,  by  certain  hygienic 
processes,  so  vigorous  and  resistant,  that 
amid  diseases  and  dangers  it  may  pass 
through  the  fire  unscathed. 

How  shall  such  invigoration  of  our  bodies 
be  secured?  So  far  as  the  answer  can  be 
given  in  one  word,  it  is  gymnastics.  In  the 
animal  body,  exercise  is  the  principal  law  of 
development.  By  gymnastics,  we  mean  a 
system  of  exercises  which  the  greatest  wis- 


dom and  kirgest  experience  have  devised,  ai 
best  adapted  to  the  comj>letc  development  of 
the  physical  man.  Ideler  was  the  first  to 
comprehend  the  principles  of  g\-mnastics, 
and  their  application  to  tlie  training  of  the 
body.  He  saw  their  infinite  worth  in  the 
education  of  youth  ;  in  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  adults;  and  in  the  cure  ol 
manv  diseases. 


Figure  i. 
Gymnastics  are  valuable  to  all  persons, 
but  especially  to  clerks^  students,  sedentary 
artisans,  and  still  more  particularly,  to  those 
who  in  addition  to  sedentary  habits,  perform 
exhaustive  intellectual  labor.  With  the  lat- 
ter class,  suffering  from  indigestion  and 
nervous  irritability,  nothing  but  a  wise  s\'s- 
tem  of  gymnastic  training  can  prevent  the 
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early  failute  of  the  powers  of  life.  We  believe 
that  to  such  persons  this  helpful  work,  which 
tells  how  to  be  healthy  and  strong,  will 
come  as'  a  most  welcome  friend.  We  belie\'e 
that  it  may  assist  them  in  returning  to  health 
and  nature.  Do  not,  friends,  we  implore 
you,  refuse  its  kind  offices  by  such  pleas  as 
"want  of  time,"  the  "great  difficulty  of  the 
feats,"  "age,"  "rigidity  of  limbs,"  or  "want 
of  strength ;"  for  if  these  excuses  are  well 
founded  in  your  case,  the  exercises  described 
in  this  work,  will  prove  to  you  of  great 
value. 


in  the  g}'mnastic  field,  and  as '  most  admir- 
ably adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  those  who  can- 
not avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a 
gymnastic  institution.  To  all  such  it  is  a 
God-send. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  devise  gym- 
nastic exercises  which  shall  interest  a  social 
class,  enlivened  by  music.  But  what  shall 
those  do,  who,  finding  it  inconvenient  or 
disagreeable  to  visit  the  gymnasium,  would 
cultivate  muscle  and  vigor  at  home  ?  In 
the  absence  of  social  stimulus  and  nmsic, 
the  exercises  themselves  must  possess  pecu- 
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FIGURE  2. 


It  is  our  purpose  to  present  the  uses  of  the 
Pan-gymnastikon,  so  called  because  it  poss- 
esses the  advantages  of  all  other  gymnastic 
apparatus.  We  would  not  underrate  the 
value  of  other  apparatus  and  modes  of  ex- 
ercise. We  offer  the  Pan-gymnastikon,  not 
as  a  full  response  to  the  public  demand,  but 
as  the  most  complete  "  multum  in   parvo  " 


liar  fascination.  If,  in  addition,  they  bring 
every  part  of  the  body  into  varied  action, 
giving  the  left  arm,  shoulder — the  entire 
left  half  of  tlie  body  as  nmch  and  as  varied 
exercise  as  the  right,  we  should  have  the 
model  home  gymnastics. 

The  Pan-gymnastikon  meets  these  de- 
mands more  successfully  than  any  other  ap- 
paratus yet  devised.  While  the  first  exer- 
cises of  the  first  series  are  simple  enough  for 
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children,  the -last  exercises  of  tlie  last  scries  of  the  hand,  and  in  a  nionicuL  There  are 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  except  those  various  siniple  mechanical  contri\anccs  by 
who  have  favorable  composition,  and  are  which  these  multifarious  clian-es  c:ui  be 
ver>'  much  iu  earnest  For  clergymen,  j  made.  An  in.L,^cnious  mLcha:;ic  can  scarceh 
ladies  and  many  others,  who  would  carry  on  |  be  at  fault.  We  will  sui,^-est  that  in  si>licin<j 
^.he  work  at  home,  this  invention  is  the  most     the  ropes  into  the  rings,  the  splice  sliould  be 


.omplete  means  imaginable. 


FIGURE  4. 


Description  of  the  Pau-grjinnastikon. 

Two  large  hand  rings  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  by  ropes,  which,  running  through 
padded  hooks,  are  carried  to  the  walls.  Two 
other  ropes  extend  from  the  walls  directly  to 
tlie  hand  rings.  A  strap  with  a  stirrup  is 
placed  in  either  hand  ring.  By  a  simple  ar- 
rangement on  the  wall,  the  hand-rings  are 
drawn  as  high  as  the  perfonner  can  reach,  or 
let  down  within  a  foot  of  the  floor ;  or  at 
any  altitude  they  can  be  drawn  apart  to  any 
distance.  The  distance  between  the  stir- 
<"ups  and  rings  can  be  likewise  varied. 

Ths  usefulness  of  the  Pan-gymnastikon 
depends  upon  the  facility  with  which  these 
changes  can  be  made.  The  rings  must  be 
raised,  let  down,  drawn  apart,  the  stirrup 
straps  changed,  or  removed  altogether  from 
the  rings,  each  and  all  with  a  single  motion 


long  and  drawn  close ;  else  gi\-mg  wa\ ,  an 
unpleasant  surprise  may  occur.  Tlie  rope^ 
should  run  through  strong,  padded  ho<jks  i^'. 
the  ceiling,  wliicli  are  fastened  on  tlie  uppei 
side  of  the  timber  wiMi  thick  nuts.  Tht 
fastenings  on  the  wall  must  be  made  secure. 

The  ropes  with  which  the  rings  are  sepa- 
rated, sliould  be  armed  with  wrought  iror. 
snap-hooks,  which  can  be  caught  into 
wrought-iron  rings  which  have  been  firmly 
lashed  into  the  suspension  roj>e  at  tlie  jioint 
where  it  connects  witli  the  liand  ring. 

The  stirrup  straps  must  be  of  ver\'  strong 
white  leather,  with  edges  so  rounded  that 
the  pants  will  not  be  worn.  In  shortening 
the  straps,  a  buckle  should  not  be  used,  for 


FIGURE  5. 


in  removing  the  straps  from  the  hand  rings, 
much  time  would  thereb\-  be  lost ;  nor  should 
a  simple  hook  be  employed,  as  tlie  leather  is 
liable  to  give  way,  and  the  hook  to  slip  out 
A  brass  H,  with  one  side  sewed  into  the  end 
of  the  strap  doubled,  and  the  other  slipped 
through  slits  in  the  body  of  the  strap,  is  a 
perfect  thing.  With  this  simple  contri\'ance, 
the  strap  car  be  altered  or  taken  out  altcv 
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gether  in  a  second,  and  can  never  give  way. 
The  stirrups  should  be  very  strong,  with  ser- 
rated bottoms,  and  fastened  into  the  ends  of 
the  straps  with  strong  sewing  and  copper 
rivets. 

The  Pan-g}'mnastikon  cannot  be  put  up 
in  an  ordinary  gv'innasium ;  the  ceiling  is 
too  Hig-h.     The  best  heicrht  for  the  ceilinof 


FIGURE  G. 


hooks  is  twelve  feet;  a  ceiling  as  low  as 
eight  feet  will  do.  The  apparatus  can  be 
used,  however,  in  a  gymnasium,  or  in  an 
open  yard,  by  the  erection  of  a  simple  frame 
work.  If  suspended  in  an  ordinary  gymna- 
sium, from  a  ceiling  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  a  large  number  of  the  most  valuable 
exercises  cannot  be  performed  advantage- 
ously. 

Uses  and  Value  of  the  Pan-gymnastikon. 

Upon  a  close  examination  of  the  Pan- 
gymnastic  exercises,  the  conviction  will  be 
forced  upon  all,  that  by  no  other  means  can 
such  a  variety  of  valuable  exercises  be 
reached. 


A  vain  boasting  over  muscular  strength  ts 
vulgar.  We  regard  with  disfavor  the  cul- 
tivaiio7i  of  mere  strength^  without  a  noble 
carriage^  freedom^  security^  agility  and  grace. 
Still  less  do  we  approve  of  a  mere  display  of 
feats.  But  what  thoughtful  person  can  re- 
flect upon  the  objects  of  human  life,  without 
seeing  that  not  only  is  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system  a  great  advan- 
tage to  those  wh5  follow  mechanical  occu- 
pations, but  of  vital  importance  likewise  to 
those  who  fill  the  ranks  of  intellectual  life, 
and  who  require  as  a  condition  of  success, 
good  health  and  strong  vitality. 

Only  a  whole  man  is  capacitated  to  per- 
form in  the  best  manner  the  tasks  of  life. 
Is  it  not  an  aim  worthy  our  highest  eflforts 


FIGURE  7. 


to  develop  our  whole  being  to  its  fullest 
capacity?  To  carry  forward  to  full  fruition 
those  germs,  which,  like  the  slumbering 
buds  of  a  plant,  exist  within  us,  awaiting 
the  period  of  their  development  and  ripen- 
ing. That  which  man  is  in  himself,  that 
which  he  possesses  in  his  own  person — his 
intellectual  and  physical  capabilities,  consti- 
tute his  only  permanent,   reliable  capitaJ^ 
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If  then  a  method  is  opened  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  physical  strength,  not  at  the 
cost,  but  to  the  advantage  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  would  he  not  prove  himself  a  sim- 
pleton if  he  refused  to  follow  such  a  path? 
The  anatomist,  in  examining  the  exer- 
cises here  introduced,  will  not  fail  to  discover 
that  each^  and  every  set  of  muscles  has  re- 
ceived studied  attention,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  general  development  of  the  man 
has  been  kept  in  vi^w. 


port  as  well  as  the  points  of  grasp  are  move- 
able, whilst  cdinarily  these  points  are  fixed 
The  advantage  of  the  Pan-gymnastikon  is, 
that  these  points  are  fixed  through  a  varied 
action  of  the  muscles.  This  compels  an  al' 
most  infinite  multiplication  of  the  direction 
and  manner  of  muscular  exeri'on. 

The  Pan-gymnastikon  possesses,  strong  at- 
tractions to  lovers  of  gymnastic  exercises, 
on  account  of  this  great  variety,  and  the 
graduated  difficulties  to  be  overcome.      *»• 
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FIGURE  8. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  are  more  thoroughly 
trained  than  by  any  other  mean,*-  The  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  fingers,  hands,  arms 
and  legs,  which  are  never  brought  into 
vigorous  play  with  other  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus, enjoy,  in  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  full 
play.  The  rotatory  and  diagonal  movements 
of  the  muscles,  which  are  particularly  eflfective 
in  the  production  of  symmetry,  figure  promi- 
nently. 

Pan-gymnastic  exercises  derive  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  fact  that  the  points  of  sup- 


FIGURE  9. 


will  everywhere  prove  a  source  of  unlimited 
interest  in  private  houses. 

The  pupil  must  observe  the  gradual 
method  of  advancing.  Beginning  with  the 
most  simple,  and  at  last  reaching  the  most 
difficult  He  must  proceed  from  exercise  to 
exercise,  from  degree  to  degree,  from  series 
to  series. 

Figure  /. — Elbow  Swing,  forward  and 
backward^  four y  six,  or  eight  times. 

Rings  high  enough  for  the  body  to  hang 
straight,  the  body  being  supported  by  the 
elbows.     The  swing  is  obtained  by  sHring- 
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ing  from  the  floor,  and  a  continued  effort  of 
the  legs. 

Figure  2. — Hand  Swing,  forward  and 
backward^  fotir^  eight,  or  twelve  times. 

Rings  so  high  that  the  feet  will  not  touch 
In  swinging ;  wit'  1  the  arms  straight 


FIGURE  10. 

Figure  j. — Body  Swing,  forward  and 
backward.,  four .,  eight.,  or  twelve  times. 

Rings  so  high  that  the  feet  will  touch  the 
floor.  It  is  well  for  beginners  especially  to 
keep  the  arms  in  the  attitude  seen  in  the 
cut.     The  legs  must  not  be  bent 

Figure  4. — Tunnel  Circling,  with 
Shoulder  Support.,  fottr.,  eight.,  or  twelve 
times. 

Rings  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  height 
of  the  shoulder.  Arms  put  through  the 
rings ;  feet  do  not  leave  their  position.  The 
exercise  consists  in  circling  the  body  around, 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left,  the 
same  number  of  times  each  way.  From  all 
parts  of  the  circle,  the  body  faces  in  the 
same  direction.  The  body  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  bend  in  the  least. 

Figure  5. — Back  Stretched  Position, 
during  two.,  four.,  or  six  inhalations. 


Rings  same  as  in  the  last  Grasp  with 
the  spoke  grasp  from  the  outside,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rope  is  brought  close  be- 
hind the  shoulder  joint,  and  the  shoulders 
braced  against  the  rope.  The  ropes  perpen- 
dicular, while  the  body  is  kept  rigid,  with 
the  chest  arched  upward. 

Figure  6. — Hand  Hang,  during  two 
four.,  or  six  ijihalations. 

Hands  in  the  rings,  placed  on  outside  a 
in  the  cut  Beginners,  with  but  little  mus 
cle,  had  better  hang  the  rings  no  highei 
than  the  abdomen.  Back  straight  and  rigid 
Chest  arched  forward.  Feet  locked.  Bod\ 
held  still. 

Figure  /.--SidH  Hanging,  zvitk  bending 
of  the  Kips^  tub  Oy  four.,  or  six  iuntj. 


FIGURE  11. 

Height  of  the  ring  and  position  o:'  tiit- 
two  arms,  the  feet  and  the  hips  are  *vel.. 
shown.  The  hips  are  drawn  upward  and 
allowed  to  fall,  as  suggested  in  the  dotted 
line. 

Figure  8. — Stirrup  Crossing,  yJwr,  six^ 
eight  times. 

Rings  as  high  as  the  hips.  Support  grasp 
from  the  inside.  Legs  cross  each  other,  so 
that  each  alternates  before  and  behind  the 
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other.  Hold  the  rings  so  that  they  will 
not  partake  of  the  movement  Count  as 
one  in  this  and  similar  exercises,  the  move- 
ments of  both  legs.  It  will  be  self  evident, 
that  to  stand  in  the  stirrups  without  move- 
ment, develops  varied  muscular  action  in  the 
'.egs  and  feet- 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  toes  only,  rest 
upon  the  stirrups.  For  obvious  reasons  the 
feet  should  not  be  pushed  through  to  the 
heels. 

Figure  g. — Swinging  in  Stirrups,  y2?«r, 
eighty  or  twelve  times. 

Rings  as  high  as  the  waist  or  chest.  Sup- 
port grasp  from  the  inside.  Swing  as  upon 
any  ordinary  swing,  when  standing. 


FIGURE  12. 

Figure  10.  —Suspended  Running  xn 
THE  STiRRure. 

Rings  and  stirrups  as  in  Figure  g. 
Make  the  same  motions  of  the  legs  as  in 
running.  As  the  legs  pass  each  other  they 
should  be  close  together. 


Figure  11. — Chest  Expanding  with 
I^ETTING  Down,  two^foiir^  or  six  times. 

Rings  at  the  lowest  point.  Arms  pe » 
pendicular.  Body  straight ;  supported  j  .i 
the  feet  on  tLe  points  of  the  toes,  and  wit  \ 
the  hands  seizing  the  ring:s  as  seen  in  the 
cut  Bend  the  elbows  and  Itt  the  body  doM  ti 
slowly.  Raise  it  again  slo-Ji'ly.  The  arr« 
do  nearly  all  the  labor. 


FIGURE  13. 

Figure  12. — Perpendicular  Support 
Head  Downward,  during  two^  three^  a/ 
four  inhalations. 

Rings  as  high  as  the  head.  Seize  froni 
the  outside  with  the  hand  grasp.  Spring 
from  the  floor  and  turn  a  half  summersetj 
reaching  the  inverted  position.  Each  leg 
should  rest  against  the  rope  on  its  owti  side, 
the  rope  being  inside  the  ankle.  The  bod)- 
must  be  kept  straight 

Figure  ij. — Perpendicular  BodyLiftv 
ing  with  the  Two  Arms,  two,  three^  or 
four  ti^nes. 
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Rings  as  high  as  you  can. reach.  Seize 
from  the  outside  with  the  hang  grasp.  Keep 
the  body  straight,  and  draw  the  head  up  as 
high  as  the  rings,  letting  it  down  slowly. 

Figure  14. — Summerset  Forward  and 
Backward,  one^  iwo^  or  three  times. 


FIGURE    14. 


Rings  as  high  as  the  head  or  shoulders. 
The  first  half  of  the  movement  is  exactly 
like  that  in  Fig.  /j  /  but  unlike  those,  this 
one  is  completed.  Turning  completely 
over  thus  forward,  immediately  reverse  and 
turn  backward. 

Figure  /j. — Angular  Support  Draw- 
ing, rwo^  three^  or  four  times. 

Figure  16. — Raising  the  Legs  in  the 
Support  Hang,  two^  three^  or  four  times. 

Rings  as  high  as  the  hip.  Support  your- 
self as  in  Fig.  <5,  and  raise  both  legs  with 
knees  unbent  directly  in  front,  keeping  the 
Vegs  together  until  they  form  a  right  angle 
with  the  body.  Keep  them  while  counting 
ten,  and  then  let  them  down  slowly. 


Figure  ij. — Knee  Bend  Hanging,  one^ 
two^  or  three  times. 

Rings  at  head  height,  and  from  one  to  the 
other  a  strong  wooden  pole  about  three  feet 
long  is  laid.  To  reach  the  position  stand 
beneath  the  rings  with  the  back  stooped. 
Bend  the  hands  backward  and  grasp  the 
rings  by  the  side  of  the  pole.  With  a  slight 
leap  the  legs  are  carried  over  the  pole,  and 
the  hands  let  go.  One  leg  after  the  other  is 
now  raised  for  a  little  time.  In  this  way  i.3 
measured  the  number  of  repetitions.  In  this 
case  as  in  all  others  where  there  is  an  alterna- 
tion between  the  two  legs,  or  arms  or  sides 
of  the  body,  the  two  are  counted  for  one. 
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FIOURE  15. 

At  the  close  of  this  exercise,  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  rise  up  to  grasp  the 
rings  again.  The  stirrup  straps  are  left  sus- 
pended, as  a  means  of  support  in  case  the 
rings  are  not  at  once  reached. 

Figure  18. — Foot  Point  Hang,  during 
oney  twOy  or  three  inhalations. 
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nastikon,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  oi 
danger  in  the  execution  of  the  most  difficult 
leaps. 
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Place  the  pole  in  the  rings  a  little  higher 
than  the  head.  The  leap  is  made  as  for  a 
summerset  The  point  of  support  is  where 
the  toes  join  the  foot.  The  feet  being  placed 
on  the  pole,  the  hands  leave  the  rings,  and 
the  body  hangs  straight.  The  stirrup  straps 
are  allowed  to  remain  so  that  in  attempting 
to  reach  the  rings  with  the  hands,  they  may 
be  resorted  to  if  necessary. 

Figure  ig. — Squatting  Leap. 

From  the  lowest  squatting  position,  with 
Dnly  the  points  of  the  feet  upon  the  floor, 
Dne  executes  the  leap  forward  over  the  cord. 

This  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  persons 
with  indigestion,  torpid  liver,  or  constipa- 
;ion.  It  will  accomplish  more  in  a  single 
ninute  to  arouse  a  vigorous  action  in  the 
ibdominal  viscera  than  horse  back  exercise 
n  half  an  hour. 


FIGURE    16. 


Persons  with  hernia  or  hemorrhoidal 
Timors  will,  without  warning,  exercise  due 
raution  in  the  performance  of  this  feat. 

But  in  regard  to  this  and  other  expressed 
»utions,  if  persons  who  undertake  the  exe- 
:ution  of  these  exercises,  have  performed  in 


FIGURE  17. 


The  movements  described  in  this  chaptea 
should  be  performed  with  great  accuracy, 
and  start  from  a  right  commencing  position. 
Every  motion  (bending,  stretching,  turning, 
etc.)  should  be  fully  achieved.  It  is  only 
when  performed  in  this  definite  way  that 
the  movements  will  have  all  the  effects  anti- 
cipated. 

Each  movement  must  be  defined,  not  only 
as  to  form,  but  also  as  to  the  energy  with 
which  it  should  be  executed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  should  be  repeated.  A 
thoughtful  performer  will  find  in  his  own 
experience  of  the  movements  a  good  guide 
in  this  respect  If  a  movement  leaves  an 
agreeable  sensation,  this  is  a  sign  that  it  has 
been  performed  with  appropriate  force  and 
frequency.     It  often  happens  that  a  feeling 
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of  weariness  or  a  dull  pain  in  the  muscles 
arises  in  weak  persons,  unaccustomed  to 
muscular  exercise,  but  this  should  not  in- 
duce them  to  leave  off  the  movements 
altogether;  they  should  only  for  a  couple 
.>f  days  perform  them  with  less  energy,  and 
also  reduce  their  number;   and  then,  after 


FIGURE    18. 


oaving  practised  for  some  time  this  minimum 
of  movements,  they  should  gradually  increase 
them  in  both  respects. 

Indeed,  weak  and  ailing  persons  should 
always  begin  the  exercises  in  this  moderate 
way.  As  a  rule,  the  mo-'  ements  should  not 
induce  fatigue,  much  leis  any  pain  in  the 
muscles,  which  will  not  happen  if  the  move- 
ments be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  force 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  individual. 

If  any  real  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  movements,  a  wise  order  with  regard  to 
food  and  drink — so  essential  to  health — must 
be  observed.  You  see  the  laborer,  when 
poorly  fed,  become  exhausted  and  weakened 


by  work,  which  if  he  had  substantial  food, 
would  increase  his  powers  and  strengthen 
his  health.  A  starving  individual  cainiot 
derive  any  benefit  for  his  health  from  exer- 
cises. But  people  are  more  frequently  at 
fault  in  taking  inappropriate  food  or  taking 
food  in  too  great  quantity ;  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  wholesome  effects  of 
the  movements  will  be  lessened,  if  not  quite 
neutralized,  unless  due  moderation  in  eating 
and  drinking  be  observed. 

The  movements  should  be  performed  in  a 
well-ventilated  space.  Fresh  air  being  a 
condition  necessary  to  "health,  it  follows  that 
the  performance  of  exercises  in  close,  stuffy- 
air  cannot  bring  about  the  intended  whole- 
some effect. 


FIGURE   19. 

Daily  experience  shows  us  the  beneficia. 
influence  that  muscular  exercise  has  on  the 
nervous  system.     There  is  evidently  a  differ- 
ence,  as  to   the   condition   of  their   ne^-^-es,, 
between  workingmen  of  all  descriptions,  and! 
the   classes   of  society  which  more  or   .essi 
lack  bodily  exercise. 
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CyL/  the  girls  in  this  country  might 
well  assemble  in  a  mass  meeting, 
and  with  one  grand  feminine  shout 
pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  society  at  large  for 
the  liberty  which  custom  allows  them  in  out- 
door sports. 

Boys  and  men  can  always  find  means  for 
out-door  exercise,  but  the  girls — the  poor, 
pale,  housed  girls,  "cabined  and  con- 
fined " — must  take  most  of  their  exercise  in 
sweeping  and  dish-washing.  Still,  they  are 
not  so  restrained  as  they  were  a  few  years 
Sgo.  Girls  can  even  handle  the  oars  now, 
and  no  one  would  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to 
suggest  that  rowing  is  indelicate. 

When  the  whole  nation  of  American 
women  learn  to  walk,  row,  swim,  ride  horse- 
back, play  croquet  and  lawn  tennis,  we  shall 
not  bf;  the  laughing  stock  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  WTrld  for  our  sallow  faces,  narrow  chests, 
stooping  shoulders,  spindling  bodies  and  lan- 
guid motions. 

Heaven  speed  the  day  1 

LAWN  TENNIS. 

Among  the  few  sports  which  ladies  and 
onentlemen  can  enjoy  together  lawn  tennis  is 
the  most  popular.  It  is  a  fine  game,  especi- 
ally for  ladies.  It  requires  quick  move- 
ments, the  use  of  all  the  bodily  powers,  in- 
itant  decision  of  mind,  accompanied  by  in- 
^Jtant  volition. 

Foi  this  game  you  require  a  smooth  piece 
of  ground ;  no  matter  whether  it  is  turfed  or 
not  If  you  have  a  turfed  court  the  grass 
should  be  cut  very  short  in  order  that  the 
players  -nay  move  freely. 


Tbe  Court, 

1.  The  Court  is  78  feet  long,  and  27  fee* 
wide.  It  is  divided  across  the  middle  bv  a 
net,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  two 
posts,  A  and  B,  standing  3  feet  outside  of  the 
court  on  either  side.  The  height  of  the  net 
is  3  feet  6  inches  at  the  posts,  and  3  feet  at 
the  middle.  At  each  end  of  the  court,  par- 
allel with  the  net,  and  39  feet  from  it,  are 
drawn  the  base  lines  D  E  and  F  G,  the  ends 
of  which  are  connected  by  the  side  lines 
D  F  and  EG.  Half  way  between  side  lines, 
and  parallel  with  them,  is  drawn  the  half- 
court  line  I  H,  forming  the  right  and  left 
courts.  On  each  side  of  the  net,  21  feet 
from  it,  and  parallel  with  it,  are  drawn  the 
service  lines  K  L  and  M  N. 

The  Balls. 

2.  The  Balls  shall  measure  not  less  than  2 
15—32  inches,  nor  more  than  21-2  inches 
in  diameter;  and  shall  weigh  not  less  that; 
I  15-16  ozs.,  nor  more  than  two  ozs. 

The  Game. 

3.  The  choice  of  sides,  and  the  right  to 
serve  in  the  first  game,  shall  be  decided  by 
toss;  provided  that,  if  the  winner  of  the 
toss  choose  the  right  to  serve,  the  other 
player  shall  have  choice  of  sides,  and  vice 
versa.  If  one  player  choose  the  court,  the 
other  may  elect  not  to  ser\-e. 

4.  The  players  shall  stand  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  net;  the  player  whc  first  de- 
livers the  ball  shall  be  called  the  server,  and 
the  other  the  strike-out 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  first  game  the  striker- 
out  shall  become  server,  and  the  server  shall 
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become  striker-out ;  and  so  on  alternately  in 
all  the  subsequent  games  of  the  set,  or  series 
of  sets. 

6.  The  Server  shall  sen-e  with  one  foot 
on  the  base  line  or  perpendicularly  above 
said  line,  and  with  the  other  foot  behind 
said  line,  but  not  necessarily  upon  the 
ground.  He  shall  deliver  the  service  from 
the  right  to  the  left  courts,  alternately,  be- 
ginning from  the  right 

7.  The  ball  served  must  drop  between  the 
service  line,  half-court  line,  and  the  side  line 
of  the  court,  diagonally  opposite  to  that  from 
which  it  was  served. 


to  return  the   service   he  shall   be   deemed 
ready. 

13.  A  service  or  fault  delivered  when  the 
striker-out  is  not  ready,  counts  for  nothing. 

14.  The  service  shall  not  be  volleyed,  i.  f. 
taken,  before  it  has  touched  the  ground. 

15.  A  ball  is  in  play  on  leaving  the  server's 
racquet,  except  as  provided  for  in  law  8. 

16.  It  is  a  good  return,  although  the  ball 
touches  the  net;  but  a  service,  otherwise 
good,  which  touches  the  net,  shall  count  fo: 
nothing. 

1 7.  The  server  wins  a  stroke  if  the  strikei' 
out  volleys  the  service,  or  if  he  fails  to  re 
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8.  It  is  a  Fault  if  the  server  fails  to  strike 
the  ball,  or  if  the  ball  served  drops  in  the 
net,  or  beyond  the  service  line,  or  out  of 
court,  or  in  the  wrong  court ;  or  if  the  server 
does  not  stand  as  directed  by  law  6. 

9.  A  fault  cannot  be  taken. 

10.  After  a  fault  the  server  shall  serve 
again  from  the  same  court  from  which  he 
served  that  fault,  unless  it  was  a  fault  be- 
cause he  served  from  the  wrong  court 

11.  A  fault  cannot  be  claimed  after  the 
next  service  is  delivered. 

12.  The  server  shall  not  serve  till  the 
Btriker-out  is  ready.     If  the  latter  attempts 


turn  the  service  or  the  ball  in  play ;  or  if  Ik 
returns  the  service  or  the  ball  in  play 
so  that  it  drops  outside  of  his  opponent's 
court;  or  if  he  otherwise  loses  a  stroke,  as 
provided  by  law  20. 

18.  The  striker-out  wins  a  stroke  if  the 
server  serves  two  consecutive  faults ;  or  if  he 
fails  to  return  the  ball  iu  play ;  or  if  he  re^ 
turns  the  ball  in  play  so  that  it  drops  out- 
side of  his  opponent's  court;  or  if  he 
otherwise  loses  a  stroke,  as  provided  by  law 
20. 

19.  A  ball  falling  on  a  line  is  regarded 
as  falling  in  the  court  bounded  by  that  line 
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20.  Either  player  loses  a  stroke  if  the 
ball  touches  him,  or  anything  that  he  wears 
or  carries,  except  his  racquet  in  the  act  of 
of  striking ;  or  if  he  touches  the  ball  with 
his  racquet  more  than  once ;  or  if  he  touches 
the  net  or  any  of  its  supports  while  the  ball 
is  in  play ;  or  if  he  volleys  the  ball  before  it 
has  passed  the  net. 

21.  In  case  a  player  is  obstructed  by  any 
accident,  not  within  his  control,  the  ball 
shall  be  considered  a  "let."  But  where  a  per- 
manent fixture  of  the  court  is  the  cause  of 
the  accident  the  point  shall  be  counted. 
The  benches  and  chairs  placed  around  the 
court  shall  be  considered  permanent  fixtures. 
If,  however,  a  ball  in  play  strikes  a  perma- 
nent fixture  of  the  court  (other  than  the  net 
or  posts),  before  it  touches  the  ground,  the 
point  is  lost;  if  after  it  has  touched  the 
ground,  the  point  shall  be  counted. 

22.  On  either  player  winning  his  first 
stroke,  the  score  is  called  15  for  that  player; 
on  either  player  winning  his  second  stroke, 
'Jie  score  is  called  30  for  that  player;  on 
either  player  winning  his  third  stroke,  the 
stroke  is  called  40  for  that  player ;  and  the 
fourth  stroke  won  by  either  player  is  scored 
game  for  that  player,  except  as  below :  If 
both  players  have  won  three  .strokes,  the 
score  is  called  deuce ;  and  the  next  stroke 
won  by  either  player  is  scored  advajitage  for 
that  player.  If  the  same  player  wins  the 
next  stroke,  he  wins  the  game ;  if  he  loses 
the  next  stroke  the  score  returns  to  deuce ; 
and  so  on  until  one  player  wins  the  two 
strokes  immediately  following  the  score  of 
ieuce,  when  game  is  scored  for  that  player. 

23.  The  player  who  first  wins  six  games, 
wins  the  set,  except  as  below:  If  both 
pla}-ers  win  five  games,  the  score  is  called 
games  all;  and  the  next  game  won  by  either 
player  is  scored  advantage  game  for  that 
player.     If  the  same  player  wins  the  next 


game  he  wins  the  set ;  if  he  loses  the  next 
game,  the  score  returns  to  games  all ;  and  so 
on  until  either  player  wins  the  two  games 
immediately  following  the  score  of  games 
all,  when  he  wins  the  set.  Bui  the  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  any  tournament 
may,  in  their  discretion,  modify  tins  rule  by 
the  omission  of  advantage  sets. 

24.  The  players  shall  change  sides  at  the 
end  of  every  set,  but  the  umpire,  on-  appeal 
from  either  player  before  the  toss  for  choice, 
shall  direct  the  players  to  change  sides  at 
the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  every  succeeding 
alternate  game  of  each  set,  if,  in  his  opinion, 
either  side  have  a  distinct  advantage,  owing 
to  the  sun,  wind,  or  other  cause,  but  if  the 
appeal  be  made  after  the  toss  for  choice,  the 
umpire  can  only  direct  the  players  to  change 
sides  at  the  end  of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and 
every  succeeding  alternate  game  of  the  odd 
or  deciding  set.  If  the  players  change 
courts  in  the  alternate  games  throughout  the 
match,  as  above,  they  shall  play  in  the  first 
game  of  each  set  after  the  first  in  the  comer 
in  which  they  respectively  did  not  play  in 
the  first  game  of  the  set  immediately  pre- 
ceding. 

25.  When  a  series  of  sets  is  played,  the 
player  who  served  in  the  last  game  of  one 
set  shall  be  striker-out  in  the  first  game  of 
the  next. 

26.  In  all  contests  the  play  shall  be  con- 
tinuous from  the  first  ser\-ice  until  the  match 
be  concluded,  provided,  however,  that  be- 
tween all  sets  after  the  second  set,  either 
player  is  entitled  to  a  rest,  which  shall  not 
exceed  seven  minutes,  and,  provided  further, 
that  in  case  of  an  unavoidable  accident,  not 
within  the  control  of  the  contestants,  a  ces- 
sation of  play  which  shall  net  exceed  two 
minutes  may  be  allowed  between  points,  but 
this  proviso  shall  be  strictly  construed,  and 
the  privilege  ne\'er  granted  for  the  purpose 
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of  allowing  a  player  to  recover  his  strength 
or  wind.  The  umpire,  in  his  discretion, 
may  at  any  time  postpone  the  match  on  ac- 
count of  darkness  or  condition  of  the 
ground  or  weather.  In  any  case  of  post- 
ponement the  previous  score  shall  hold  good. 
Where  the  play  has  ceased  for  more  than  an 
hour,  the  pla)'er  who  at  the  cessation  thereof 
was  in  the  court  first  chosen,  shall  have  the 
choice  of  courts  on  the  recommencement  of 
play.  He  shall  stay  in  the  court  he  chooses 
for  the  remainder  of  the  set 

The  last  two  sentences  of  this  rule  do  not 
apply  when  the  players  change  every  alter- 
nate game,  as  provided  by  Rule  24. 

27  The  above  laws  shall  apply  to  the 
three-handed  and  four-handed  games,  except 
as  below : 

The  Three-handed  and  Four-handed 
Games. 

28.  For  the  three-handed  and  four-handed 
games  the  court  shall  be  36  feet  in  width  ; 
43^  feet  inside  the  side  lines,  and  parallel 
with  them  are  drawn  the  service  side  lines. 
The  servdce  lines  are  not  drawn  beyond  the 
point  at  which  they  meet  the  service  side 
lines. 

29.  In  the  three-handed  game,  the  single 
player  shall  serve  in  every  alternate  game. 

30.  In  the  four-handed  game,  the  pair 
who  have  the  right  to  serve  in  the  first  game 
ihall  decide  what  partner  shall  do  so ;  and 
:he  opposing  pair  shall  decide  in  like  man- 
rier  for  the  second  game.  The  partner  of 
'he  player  who  served  in  the  first  game  shall 
serve  in  the  third,  and  the  partner  of  the 
player  who  served  in  the  second  game  shall 
serve  in  the  fourth,  and  the  same  order  shall 
be  maintained  in  all  the  subsequent  games 
ol  the  set 

31.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  set 
either  partner  of  the  pair  which  struck  out 
la  the  lasr  game  of  the  last  set  may  serve  ; 


and  the  same  privilege  is  given  to  their  op« 
ponents  in  second  game  of  the  new  set 

32.  The  players  shall  take  the  service  al-      I 
ternately   throughout   the   game  ;  a   pla}-er 
cannot   receive   a   service  delivered   to   his 
partner  ;  and  the  order  of  service  and  strik- 
ing-out once  established  shall  not  be  altered,      I 
nor  shall  the  striker-out  change  courts  to  re-     I 
ceive  the  service,  till  the  end  of  the  set. 

T,^.  If  a  player  serve  out  of  his  turn, 
the  umpire,  as  soon  as  the  mistake  is  dis- 
covered, shall  direct  the  player  to  serve  who 
ought  to  have  served.  But  all  strokes 
scored  before  such  discovery  shall  be  counted. 
If  a  game  shall  have  been  completed  before 
such  discovery,  then  the  service  in  the  next 
alternate  game  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
player  who  did  not  serve  out  of  his  turn,  and 
so  on  in  regular  rotation. 

34.  It  is  a  fault  if  the  ball  served  does  not 
drop  between  the  service  line,  half-court 
line,  and  service  side  line  of  the  court,  dia- 
gonally opposite  to  that  from  which  it  was 
served. 

35.  It  is  a  fault  if  the  ball  served  does  not 
drop  as  provided  in  law  34,  or  if  it  touches 
the  server's  partner  or  anything  be  wears  or 
carries. 

36.  There  shall  be  a  referee  for  every 
tournament,  whose  name  shall  be  stated  in 
the  circular  announcing  such  tournament. 
He  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  matches, 
under  the  instructions  and  advice  of  the 
managing  committee,  with  such  power  and 
authority  as  may  be  given  him  b}-  these 
rules  and  by  said  committee.  He  shall 
notify  the  committee  in  case  he  intends  to 
leave  the  grounds  during  the  matches,  and 
the  committee  shall  appoint  a  substitute  tc  " 
act,  with  like  powers,  during  his  absence. 
There  shall  be  an  umpire  for  each  match, 
and  as  many  linesmen  as  the  players  desire. 
The  umpire  may  act  as  linesman  also.     The 
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umpire  shall  have  general  charge  of  the 
match,  and  shall  decide  upon  and  call  "lets," 
and  also  decide  whether  the  player  took  the 
ball  on  the  first  or  second  bounce.  The  um- 
pire shall  also  decide  any  question  of  inter- 
pretation or  construction  of  the  rules  that 
may  arise.  The  decision  of  the  umpire  upon 
any  question  of  fact,  or  where  a  discretion  is 
allowed  to  him  under  these  rules,  shall  be 
final.  Any  player,  however,  may  protest 
against  any  interpretation  or  construction  of 
the  rules  by  the  umpire,  and  appeal  to  the 
referee.  The  decision  of  the  referee  upon 
such  appeals  should  be  final. 

The  court  shall  be  divided  between  the 
linesmen,  and  it  shall  be  their  only  duty  to 
decide,  each  for  his  share  of  the  court,  where 
the  ball  touched  the  ground,  except,  how- 
ever, the  linesmen  for  the  base  lines,  who 
shall  also  call  foot  faults.  The  linesmen's 
decisions  shall  be  final.  If  a  linesman  is 
unable  to  give  a  decision  because  he  did  not 
Bee  or  is  uncertain  of  the  fact,  the  umpire 
^all  decide  or  direct  the  stroke  to  be  played 
again. 

Odds. 

37.  A  Bisque  is  one  point  which  can  be 
taken  by  the  receiver  of  the  odds  at  any  time 
in  the  set,  except  as  follows  : 

(a.)  A  bisque  cannot  be  taken  after  a  ser- 
vice is  delivered. 

(d.)  The  server  may  not  take  a  bisque  after 
a  fault,  but  the  striker-out  may  do  so. 

38.  One  or  more  bisques  may  be  given  to 
increase  or  diminish  other  odds. 

39.  Half  fifteen  is  one  stroke  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  fourth,  and  every 
subsequent  alternate  game  of  a  set. 

40.  Fifteen  is  one  stroke  given  at  the 
beginning  of  every  game  of  a  set 

41.  Half  thirty  is  one  stroke  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  game,  two  strokes  given 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  game,  and  so 


on  alternately  in  all  the  subsequent  games  oi 
the  set. 

42.  Thirty  is  two  strokes  given  at  the 
beginning  of  every  game  of  the  se^. 

43.  Half  forty  is  two  strokes  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  game,  three  strokes 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  game, 
and  so  on  alternately  in  all  the  subsequent 
games  of  the  set 

44.  Forty  is  three  strokes  given  at  the 
beginning  of  ever>'  game  of  a  set. 

45.  Half  Court :  the  players  may  agree 
into  which  half  court,  right  or  left,  the  givei 
of  the  odds  shall  play ;  and  the  latter  loses  a 
a  stroke  if  the  ball  returned  by  him  drops 
outside  any  of  the  lines  which  bound  that 
half  court. 

46.  Owed  odds  are  where  the  giver  of  the 
odds  starts  behind  scratch. 

47.  Owe  half  fifteen  is  one  stroke  owed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  third,  and  ever)' 
subsequent  alternate  game  of  a  set 

48.  Owe  fifteen  is  one  stroke  owed  at  the 
beginning  of  every  game  of  a  set 

49.  Owe  half  thirty  is  two  strokes  owed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  game,  one  stroke 
owed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  game, 
and  so  on  alternately  through  all  the  subse- 
quent games  of  the  set 

50.  Owe  thirty  is  two  strokes  owed  at  the 
beginning  of  ever)'  game  of  a  set 

51.  Owe  half  forty  is  three  strokes  owed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  game,  tv^'o  strokes 
owed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  game, 
and  so  on  alternately  in  all  subsequent  games 
of  the  set 

52.  Owe  forty  is  three  strokes  owed  at  the 
beginning  of  ever)'  game  of  a  set  In  play- 
ing tennis  you  need  to  make  rapid  move- 
ments, and  should  have  a  dress  that  will  not 
interfere  with  these.  There  should  be  no 
long  dress  skirts  nor  coat  tails.  You  should 
also  have  tennis  shoes. 
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FOOT  BALL. 

Foot  ball  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  of 
manly  sports  and  is  ven-  popular.     If  played 
by  rule,  injury  is  not  likely  to  result 
Foot  Ball  Rules. 

Rule  i. — (a)  A  drop-kick  is  made  by 
letting  the  ball  fall  from  the  hands  and  kick- 
ing it  at  the  ver}'  instant  it  rises. 

(fi)  A  place-kick  is  made  by  kicking  the 
ball  after  it  has  been  placed  on  the  ground. 

((t)  a  punt  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall 
from  the  hands  and  kicking  it  before  it 
touches  the  ground. 

(d)  Kick-off  is  a  place-kick  from  the  centre 
of  the  field  of  play,  and  cannot  score  a  goal. 

(e)  Kick-out  is  a  drop-kick,  or  place-kick, 
by  a  player  of  the  side  which  has  touched 
the  ball  down  in  their  own  goal,  or  into 
whose  tcuch-in-goal  the  ball  has  gone,  and 
cannot  score  a  goal. 

(/)  A  free-kick  is  one  where  the  opponents 
are  restrained  by  rule. 

Rule  2. — (a)  In  touch  means  out  of 
bounds. 

(d)  A  fair  is  putting  the  ball  in  play  from 
touch. 

Rule  3. — A  foul  is  any  violation  of  a 
rule. 

Rule  4. — (a)  A  touch-down  is  made  when 
the  ball  is  carried,  kicked,  or  passed  across 
the  goal  line  and  there  held,  either  in  goal 
or  touch-in-goal. 

(d)  A  safety  is  made  when  a  player  guard- 
ing his  goal  receives  the  ball  from  a  pla\-er 
of  his  own  side,  either  by  a  pass,  kick,  or  a 
snap-back,  and  then  touches  it  down  behind 
his  goal  line,  or  when  he  himself  carries  the 
ball  across  his  own  goal  line  and  touches  it 
down,  or  when  he  puts  the  ball  into  his  own 
touch-in-goal,  or  when  the  ball,  being  kicked 
by  one  of  his  own  side,  bounds  back  from 
an  opponent  across  the  goal  line  and  he 
then  touches  it  down. 


(c)  A  touch-back  is  made  when  a  playei 
touches  the  ball  to  the  ground  behind  his 
own  goal,  the  impetus  which  sent  the  ball 
across  the  line  having  been  received  from  an 
opponent 

Rule  5. — A  punt-out  is  a  punt  made  by  a 
player  of  the  side  which  has  made  a  touch- 
down in  their  opponents'  goal  to  another  of 
his  own  side  for  a  fair  catch. 

Rule  6. — A  goal  may  be  obtained  b) 
kicking  the  ball  in  any  way  except  a  pun! 
from  the  field  of  play  (without  touching  the 
ground,  or  dress,  or  person  of  any  playei 
after  the  kick)  over  the  cross-bar  or  post  of 
opponents'  goal. 

Rule  7. — A  scrimmage  takes  place  when 
the  holder  of  the  ball  puts  it  down  on  the 
ground,  and  puts  it  in  play  by  kicking  it  or 
snapping  it  back. 

Rule  8. — A  fair  catch  is  a  catch  made 
direct  from  a  kick  by  one  of  the  opponents, 
or  f*:om  a  punt-out  by  one  of  the  same  side, 
provided  the  catcher  made  a  mark  with  his 
heal  at  the  spot  where  he  has  made  the 
catch,  and  no  other  of  his  side  touch  the 
ball.  If  the  catcher,  after  making  his  mark, 
be  deliberately  thrown  to  the  ground  by  an 
opponent,  he  shall  be  given  five  yards,  unlesf 
this  carries  the  ball  across  the  goal  line. 

Rule  9. — Charging  is  rushing  forward  to 
seize  the  ball  or  tackle  a  player. 

Rule  10. — Interference  is  using  the  hands 
or  arms  in  any  way  to  obstruct  or  hold  & 
player  who  has  not  the  ball,  not  the  runner. 

Rule  ii. — The  ball  is  dead: 

I.  When  the  holder  has  cried  down,  o* 
when  the  referee  has  cried  down,  or  when 
the  uznpire  has  called  foul. 

II.  When  a  goal  has  been  obtained. 

III.  When  it  has  gone  into  touch,  ot 
touch-in-goal,  except  for  punt-out. 

1\\  Wlien  a  touch-down  or  safety  ha 
been  made. 
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V.  When  a  fair  catch  has  been  heeled. 
No  play  can  be  made  while  the  ball  is  dead, 
except  to  put  in  play  by  rule. 

Rule  12. — The  grounds  must  be  330  feet 
in  length  and  160  feet  in  width,  with  a  goal 
placed  in  the  middle  of  each  goal  line,  com- 
posed of  two  upright  posts,  exceeding  20 
feet  in  height,  and  placed  18  feet  6  inches 
apart,  with  cross-bar  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

Rule  13. — ^The  game  shall  be  played  by 


Committee.  The  referee  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  two  captains  of  the  opposinc^^  teams  in 
each  game,  except  in  case  of  disagreement, 
when  the  choice  shall  be  referred  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final.  All  the  referees  and  umpires  shall  bt 
permanently  elected  and  assigned,  on  01 
before  the  third  Saturday  in  October  in  each 
year. 

Rule  15. — {a)  The  umpire  is  the  judge 
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'cams  of  eleven  men  each;  and  in  case  of 
I  disqualified  or  injured  player  a  substitute 
.hall  take  his  place.  Nor  shall  the  disquali- 
Tied  or  injured  player  return  to  further  par- 
dcipation  in  the  game. 

Rule  14. — There  shall  be  an  umpire  and 
i  referee.  No  man  shall  act  as  an  umpire 
who  is  an  alumnus  of  either  of  the  com- 
peting colleges.  The  umpires  shall  be 
aominated    and    elected    by    th«   Advisory 


for  the  players,  and  his  decision  is  final  re- 
garding fouls  and  unfair  tactics. 

(d)  The  referee  is  judge  for  the  ball,  and 
his  decision  is  final  in  all  points  not  covered 
by  the  umpire. 

(c)  Both  umpire  and  referee  shall  use 
whistles  to  indicate  cessation  of  play  on 
fouls  and  downs.  The  referee  shall  use  a 
stop  watch  in  timing  the  game. 

Rule  16. — {a)  The  time  of  a  game  is  an 
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hour  and  a  half,  each  side  playing  forty-five 
minutes  from  each  goal.  There  shall  be 
ten  minutes'  intermission  between  the  two 
halves.  The  game  shall  be  decided  by  the 
score  of  even  halves.  Either  side  refusing  to 
play  after  ordered  to  by  tlie  referee,  shall  for- 
feit the  game.  This  shall  also  apply  to  refus- 
ing to  commence  the  game  when  ordered  to 
by  the  referee.  The  referee  shall  notify  the 
captains  of  the  time  remaining  not  more 
than  ten  nor  less  than  five  minutes  from  the 
end  of  each  half 

(/;)  Time  shall  not  be  called  for  the  end  of 
a  three-quarter  until  the  ball  is  dead ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  try-at-goal  from  a  touch-down 
the  try  shall  be  allowed.  Time  shall  be  taken 
out  while  the  ball  is  being  brought  out  either 
for  a  try,  kick-out  or  kick-off.  • . 

Rule  17. — No  one  wearing  projecting 
nails  or  iron  plates  on  his  shoes  or  any  metal 
substance  upon  his  person,  shall  be  allov/ed 
to  play  in  a  match.  No  sticky  or  greasy 
substance  shall  be  used  on  tlie  person  of 
players. 

Rule  18. — The  ball  goes  into  touch  when 
it  crosses  the  side  line,  or  when  the  holder 
puts  part  of  either  foot  across  or  on  that  line. 
The  touch  line  is  in  touch  and  the  goal  line 
in  goal. 

Rule  19. — The  captains  shall  toss  up  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  match,  and 
the  winner  of  the  toss  shall  have  his  choice 
of  goal  or  of  kick-off.  The  same  side  shall 
not  kick-off  in  two  successive  halves. 

Rule  20. — The  ball  shall  be  kicked  off  at 
the  beginning  of  each  half;  and  whenever  a 
goal  has  been  obtained,  the  side  which  has 
lost  it  shall  kick-off. 

Rule  21. — A.  player  who  has  made  and 
:laimed  a  fair  catch  shall  take  a  drop-kick, 
or  punt,  or  place  the  ball  for  a  place-kick, 
the  opponents  may  come  up  to  the  catcher's 
mark,  and  the  ball  must  be   kicked   from 


some  spot  behind  that  mark  on  a  parallel  to 
touch  line. 

Rule  22. — The  side  which  has  a  free-kick 
must  be  behind  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked. 
At  kick-off  the  opposite  side  must  stand  at 
least  ten  }ards  in  front  of  the  ball  until  it  is 
kicked. 

Rule  23. — Charging  is  lawful  for  oppo- 
nents if  a  punter  advances  beyond  his  line, 
or  in  case  of  a  place-kick,  immediately  the 
ball  is  put  in  play  by  touching  the  ground. 
In  case  of  a  punt-out,  not  till  ball  is  kicked. 

Rule  24. — (a)  A  player  is  put  off-side,  if, 
during  a  scrimmage,  he  gets  in  front  of  the 
ball,  or  if  the  ball  has  been  last  touched  by 
his  own  side  behind  him.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  player  to  be  off-side  in  his  own  goal. 
No  player  when  off-side  shall  touch  the  ball, 
or  interrupt,  or  obstruct  opponent  with  his 
hands  or  arms  until  again  on-side. 

(b)  A  player  being  off-side  is  put  on-side 
when  the  ball  has  touched  an  opponent,  or 
when  one  of  his  own  side  has  run  in  front  of 
him,  either  with  the  ball,  or  having  touched 
it  when  behind  him. 

(r)  If  a  player  when  off-side  touches  the 
ball  inside  the  opponents'  five  yard  line,  the 
ball  shall  go  as  a  touch-back  to  the  oppo- 
nents. 

Rule  25. — No  player  shall  lay  his  hands 
upon,  or  interfere  by  use  of  hands  or  arms, 
with  an  opponent,  unless  he  has  the  ball. 
The  side  which  has  the  ball  can  only  inter- 
fere with  the  body.  The  side  which  has  not 
the  ball  can  use  the  hands  and  arms,  as  here- 
tofore. 

Rule  26. — {a)  A  foul  shall  be  granted  foi 
intentional  delay  of  game,  off-side  play,  01 
holding  an  opponent,  unless  he  has  the  ball. 
No  delay  arising  from  an)'  cause  whatsoever 
shall  continue  more  than  five  minutes. 

(b)  The  penalty  for  fouls  and  violation  of 
rules,  except  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  a 
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down  for  the  other  side  ;  or,  if  the  side  mak- 
ing the  fonl  has  not  the  ball,  five  yards  to 
the  opponents. 

Rule  27. — {a)  A  player  shall  be  disquali- 
fied for  unnecessary  roughness,  hacking  or 
r.riking  with  closed  fist. 

(d)  For  the  offences  of  throttling,  tripping 
U',)  or  intentional  tackling  below  the 
knees,  the  opponents  shall  receive  twenty- 
five  yards,  or  a  free-kick  at  their  option.  In 
case,  however,  the  twenty-five  yards  would 
carry  the  ball  across  the  goal  line  they  can 
have  half  the  distance  from  the  spot  of  the 
offence  to  the  goal  line,  and  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed a  free-kick. 

Rule  2S. — A  player  may  throw  or  pass 
the  ball  in  any  direction  except  towards  op- 
ponents' goal.  If  the  ball  be  batted  in  any 
direction  or  thrown  forward  it  shall  go  down 
on  the  spot  to  opponents. 

Rule  29. — If  a  player  when  off-side  in- 
terferes with  an  opponent  trying  for  a  fair 
catch,  by  touching  him  or  the  ball,  or  wav- 
ing his  hat  or  hands,  the  opponent  may  have 
a  free-kick,  or  down,  where  the  interference 
occurred. 

Rule  30. — {a)  If  a  player  having  the  ball 
be  tackled  and  the  ball  fairly  held,  the  man 
so  tackling  shall  cry  "held,"  the  one  so 
tackled  must  cry  "down,  "  and  some  playe. 
of  his  side  put  it  down  for  a  scrimmage. 
The  snapper  back  and  the  man  opposite  him 
cannot  pick  out  the  ball  with  the  hand  until 
it  touch  a  third  man  ;  nor  can  the  opponents 
loucli  the  ball  until  it  is  in  motion.  The 
snapper  back  is  entitled  to  but  half  the  ball. 
If  the  snapper  back  be  off-side  in  the  act  of 
snapping  back,  the  ball  must  be  snapped 
again,  and  if  this  occurs  three  times  on  same 
down,  the  ball  goes  to  opponents.  Tlie  man 
who  first  receiN'es  the  ball  wlien  snapped 
back  from  a  down,  or  thrown  back  from  a 
fair,   shall  not  carry  the  ball  forward  under 


any  circumstances  whatever.  If,  in  tbice 
consecutive  fairs  and  downs,  unless  the  /jail 
cross  the  goal  line,  a  team  shall  not  hav  ,  ad« 
vanced  the  ball  five  or  taken  it  back  twenty 
yards,  it  shall  go  to  the  opponents  on  sp(<t  0/ 
fourth.  "  Consecutive "  means  witlxout 
leaving  the  hands  of  the  side  holding  it,  and 
by  a  fair  kick  giving  opponents  fair  and 
equal  chance  of  gaining  possession  of  it 

(d)  The  man  Vvho  puts  the  ball  in  play  in 
a  scrimmage  cannot  pick  it  up  until  it  has 
touched  some  third  man.  "Third  man" 
means  any  other  player  than  the  one  putting 
the  ball  in  play  and  the  man  opposite  him. 

Rule  31. — If  the  ball  goes  into  touch, 
whether  it  bounds  back  or  not,  a  player  on 
the  side  which  touches  it  down  must  bring 
it  to  the  spot  where  the  line  was  crossed, 
and  there  either: 

I.  Bound  the  ball  in  the  field  of  play,  or 
touch  it  in  with  both  hands,  at  right  angles 
to  the  touch  line,  and  then  nm  with  it,  kick 
it,  or  throw  it  back  ;  or 

II.  Throw  it  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
touch  line ;  or 

III.  Walk  out  with  it  at  right  angles  to 
touch  line  any  distance  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  fifte.-^n  yards,  and  there  put  it 
down,  first  declaring  how  far  he  intends 
walking.  The  man  who  puts  the  ball  in 
must  face  field  or  opponents '  goal,  and  lie 
alone  can  have  his  foot  outside  touch  line. 
Anyone,  except  him,  who  puts  his  hands  or 
feet  between  the  ball  and  his  opponents' 
goal  is  off-side.  If  it  be  not  thrown  out  at 
right  angles,  either  side  may  claim  it  thrown 
over  again,  and  if  it  fail  to  be  put  in  play 
fairly  in  three  trials  it  shall  go  to  the  oppon- 
ents. 

Rule  32. — A  side  which  has  made  a 
touch-down  in  their  opponents  '  goal  wusi 
try  at  goal,  either  b\'  a  place-kick  or  a  punt- 
out 
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Rule  2)3- — (^)  If  the  try  be  by  a  place- 
kick,  a  player  of  the  side  which  has  touched 
the  ball  down  shall  bring-  it  up  to  the  goal 
line,  and  making  a  mark  opposite  the  spot 
where  it  was  touclied  down,  bring  it  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  goal  line  such  distance 
as  he  thinks  proper,  and  there  place  if  for 
another  of  his  side  to  kick.  The  opponents 
must  remain  behind  their  goal  line  until  the 
ball  has  been  placed  on  the  ground. 

(d)  The  placer  in  a  try-at-goal  may  be  off- 
side or  in  touch  without  vitiating  the  kick. 

Rule  34. — If  the  try  be  by  a  punt-out,  the 
punter  shall  bring  the  ball  up  to  the  goal 
line,  and  making  a  mark  opposite  the  spot 
where  it  was  touched  down,  punt-out  from 
any  spot  behind  line  of  goal  and  not  nearer 
the  goal  post  than  such  mark,  to  another  of 
his  side,  who  must  all  stand  outside  of  goal 
line  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  If  the  touch- 
down was  made  in  touch  in  goal,  the  punt- 
out  shall  be  made  from  the  intersection  of 
the  goal  and  touch  lines.  The  opponents 
may  line  up  anywhere  on  the  goal  line, 
except  space  of  five  feet  on  each  side  of  pun- 
ter's mark,  but  cannot  interfere  with  punter, 
nor  can  he  touch  the  ball  after  kicking  it 
until  it  touch  some  other  player.  If  a  fair 
catch  be  made  from  a  punt-out,  the  mark 
shall  seiA'e  to  determine  positions  as  the  mark 
of  any  fair  catch.  If  a  fair  catch  be  not 
made  the  ball  shall  go  to  the  opponents  at  the 
spot  where  it  first  strikes  the  ground. 

Rule  35. — A  side  which  has  made  a  touch- 
back  or  a  safety  must  kick  out  from  not  more 
than  twenty-five  yards  outside  the  kicker's 
goal.  If  the  ball  go  into  touch  before  strik- 
ing a  player  it  must  be  kicked  out  again  ; 
and  if  this  occurs  three  times  in  succession 
it  shall  be  given  to  opponents  as  in  touch  on 
twenty-five  yard  line  on  side  where  it  went 
out  At  kick-out  opponents  must  be  on 
twenty-five  yard  line,  nearer  their  own  goal. 


Rule  36. — The  following  shall  be  tht 
value  of  each  point  in  the  scoring : 

Goal  obtained  by  touch-down, 6 

Goal  from  field  kick, 5 

Touch-down  failing  goal 4 

Safety  by  opponents a 

BASE  BALL. 
The  Ball  Ground.  J 

Rule  i. — The  ground  must  be  an  en- 
closed field,  sufficient  in  size  to  enable  each 
player  to  play  in  his  position  as  required  by 
these  Rules. 

Rule  2. — The  Infield  must  be  a  space  of 
ground  thirty  yards  square. 

The  Bases. 

Rule  3. — The  Bases  must  be  : 

Section  i.  Four  in  number,  and  desig- 
nated as  First  Base,  Second  Base,  Third  Base 
and  Home  Base. 

Section  2.  The  Home  Base  must  be  of 
whitened  rubber  twelve  inches  square,  so 
fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even  with  th*; 
surface,  and  so  placed  in  the  corner  of  the 
infield  that  two  of  its  sides  will  form  part  of 
the  boundaries  of  said  infield. 

Section  3.  The  First,  Second  and  Third 
Bases  must  be  canvas  bags,  fifteen  inches 
square,  painted  white,  and  filled  with  some 
"uit  material,  and  so  placed  that  the  center 
of  the  second  base  shall  be  upon  its  corner  of 
the  infield,  and  the  center  of  the  first  and 
third  bases  shall  be  on  the  lines  running  to 
and  from  second  base  and  seven  and  one-half 
inches  firom  the  foul  lines,  providing  that 
each  base  shall  be  entirely  within  the  foul 
lines. 

Section  4.     All  the  bases  must  be  securely 
fastened  in  their  positions,  and  so  placed  as 
to  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  Umpire. 
The  Foul  Lines. 

Rule  4. — The  Foul  Lines  must  be  drawn 
in  straight  lines  from  the  outer  corner  of 
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CORRECT  DIAGRAM  OF  A  BASE  BALL  GROUND. 


A.  A.  A. — Ground  reserved  for  Umpire,  Batsman  and  Catcher. 

B.  B. — Ground  reserved  for  Captain  and  Assistant. 
C— Players'  Bench.     D.— Visiting  Players'  Bat  Rack. 
E.— Home  Players'  Bat  Rack. 
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the  Home  Base,  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
First  and  Third  Bases,  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Ground. 

The  Position  Lines. 

Rule  5. — The  Pitcher's  Lines  must  be 
straight  lines  forming  the  boundaries  of  a 
space  of  ground,  in  the  infield,  five  and  one- 
half  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  distant  fifty 
feet  from  the  center  of  the  Home  Base,  and 
so  placed  that  the  five  and  one-half  feet  lines 
would  each  be  two  feet  from  and  parallel 
with  a  straight  line  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  Home  and  Second  Bases.  Each 
corner  of  this  space  must  be  marked  by  a 
flat  round  rubber  plate  six  inches  in  diameter, 
fixed  in  the  ground  even  with  the  surface. 

Rule  6. — The  Catcher's  Lines  must  be 
drawn  from  the  outer  corner  of  the  Home 
Base,  in  continuation  of  the  Foul  Lines, 
straight  to  the  limits  of  the  Ground  back  of 
Home  Base. 

Rule  7. — The  Captain's  or  Coacher's  Line 
must  be  a  line  fifteen  feet  from  and  parallel 
with  the  Foul  lines,  said  lines  commencing 
at  a  line  parallel  with  and  seventy-five  feet 
distant  from  the  Catcher's  Lines,  and  runn- 
ing thence  to  the  limits  of  the  grounds. 

Rule  8. — The  Player's  Lines  must  be 
drawn  from  the  Catcher's  Lines  to  the  limits 
of  the  Ground,  fifty  feet  distant  from  and 
parallel  with  the  foul  lines. 

Rule  9. — The  Batsman's  Lines  must  be 
straio-ht  lines  forming  the  boundaries  of  a 
space  on  the  right,  and  of  a  similar  space  on 
?  left,  of  the  Home  Base,  six  feet  long  by 
r  wide,  extending  three  feet  in  front  of 
ai.d  three  feet  behind  tlie  center  of  the  Home 
Base,  and  with  its  nearest  line  distant  six 
inches  from  the  Home  Base. 

Rule  lO.-^The  Three  Feet  Lines  must  be 
drawn  as  follows  :  From  a  point  on  the  Foul 
Line  from  Home  Base  to  First  Base,  and 
enually   distant   from  such   bases,    shall  be 


drawn  a  line  on  Foul  Ground,  at  a  right 
angle  to  said  Foul  Line,  and  to  a  point  three 
feet  distant  from  it ;  thence  running  parallel 
with  said  Foul  Line,  to  a  point  three  feet 
distant  from  the  First  Base ;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  Foul  Line,  and  thence 
upon  the  Foul  Line  to  point  of  beginning. 
Rule  n. — The  lines  designated  in  Rules 
4»  5>  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  must  be  marked  with 
chalk  or  other  suitable  material,  so  as.  to  be 
distinctly  seen  by  the  Umpire.  They  must 
all  be  so  marked  their  entire  lengtli,  except 
the  Captain's  and  Player's  Lines,  which  must 
be  so  marked  for  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty- 
five  yards  from  the  Catcher's  Lines. 

Tlic  Ball. 

Rule  12.— The  BaU. 

Section  i.  Must  not  weigh  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  five  and  one-quartei 
ounces  avoirdupois,  and  measure  not  less 
than  nine  nor  more  than  nine  and  one-quartei 
inches  in  circumference.  The  Spalding 
League  Ball  or  the  Reach  American  Associa- 
tion Ball  must,  be  used  in  all  games  played 
under  these  rules. 

Section  2.  For  each  championship 
game  two  balls  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Home  Club  to  the  Umpire  for  use.  When 
the  ball  in  play  is  batted  over  the  fence  or 
stands,  on  to  foul  ground  out  of  sight  of  the 
players,  the  other  ball  shall  be  immediately 
put  into  play  by  the  Umpire.  As  often  as 
one  of  the  two  in  uise  shall  be  lost,  a  new  one 
must  be  substituted,  so  that  the  Umpire  may 
at  all  times,  after  the  game  begins,  have  two 
for  use.  The  moment  the  Umpire  delivers 
a  new  or  alternate  ball  to  the  pitcher  it 
comes  into  play,  and  shall  not  be  exchanged 
until  it,  in  turn,  passes  out  of  sight  on  to  foul 
ground.  At  no  time  shall  the  ball  be  inten- 
tionally discolored  by  rubbing  it  with  the 
soil  or  otherwise. 

Section  3,     In  all  games  the  ball  or  bally 
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played  with  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Home 
Club,  and  the  last  ball  in  play  becomes  the 
property  of  the  winning  club.  Each  ball  to 
be  used  in  championship  games  shall  be  ex- 
amined, measured  and  weighed  by  the  Secre- 
i:ary  of  the  Association,  inclosed  in  a  paper 
box  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Secretary, 
which  seal  shall  not  be  broken  except  by  the 
Umpire  in  the  presence  of  the  Captains  of 
the  two  contesting  nines  after  play  has  been 
called. 

Section  4.     Should  the  ball  become  out 
cf  shape,  or  cut  or  ripped  so  as  to  expose  the 
yarn,  or  in  any  way  so  injured  as  to  be — in 
the  opinion  of  the  Umpire — unfit  for  fair 
use,  the  Umpire,  on  being  appealed  to  by 
either  Captain,  shall  at  once  put  the  alternate 
ball  into  play  and  call  for  a  new  one. 
The  Bat. 
Rule  13.— The  Bat  : 
Section  i.     Must   be   made    wholly   of 
wood,  except  that  the  handle  may  be  wound 
with  twine,  or  a  granulated  substance  applied, 
not  to  exceed  eighteen  inches  from  the  end. 
Section  2.     It   must   be  round,    except 
that  a  portion  of  the  surface  may  be  flat  on 
one  side,  but  it  must  not  exceed  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part, 
and   must   not   exceed   forty-two  inches  in 
length. 

The  Players  and  their  Positions. 
Rule  14. — The  players  of  each  Club  in  a 
game  shall  be  nine  in  number,  one,  of  whom 
shall  act  as  Captain,  and  in  no  case  shall  less 
than  nine  men  be  allowed  to  play  on  each 
3tde. 

Rule  15.— The  players'  position  shall  be 
such  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  their  Cap- 
tain, except  that  the  Pitcher  must  take  his 
position  within  the  Pitcher's  Lines,  as  defined 
in  Rule  5.  When  in  position  on  the  field, 
all  players  will  be  designated  "  Fielders  "  in 
tiles  J  Rules. 


Rule  16. — Players  in  uniform  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  seat  themselves  among  the 
spectators. 

Rule  17. — Every  Club  shall  be  required 
to  adopt  uniforms  for  its  players,  and  each 
player  shall  be  required  to  present  himsel'* 
upon  the  field  during  the  said  game  in  a 
neat  and  cleanly  condition;  but  no  player 
shall  attach  anything  to  the  sole  or  heel  of 
his  shoes  other  than  the  ordinary  base  ball 
shoe  plate. 

The  Pitcher's  Position. 

Rule  18. — The  pitcher  shall  take  hi' 
position  facing  the  batsman  with  both  feet 
square  on  the  ground,  one  foot  on  the  rear 
line  of  the  "box."  He  shall  not  raise  either 
foot,  unless  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball, 
nor  make  more  than  one  step  in  such  de- 
livery. He  shall  hold  the  ball,  before  the 
delivery,  fairly  in  front  of  his  body,  and  in 
sight  of  the  Umpire.  When  the  pitchef 
feigns  to  throw  the  ball  to  a  base  he  must 
resume  the  above  position  and  pause  momen- 
tarily before  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat 
The  Batsmen's  Positions — Order  of  Batting. 

Rule  19. — The  batsmen  must  take  their 
positions  within  the  Batsmen's  Lines,  a-s  de- 
fined in  Rule  9,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named  on  the  ircr^, which  must  contain 
the  batting  order  of  both  nines,  and  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Captains  of  the  opposing  teams 
to  the  L^mpire  before  the  game,  and  when 
approved  by  him  this  score  must  be  fol- 
lowed except  in  the  case  of  a  substitute 
player,  in  which  case  the  substitute  must 
take  the  place  of  the  original  player  in  the 
batting  order.  After  the  first  inning  the 
first  striker  in  each  inning  shall  be  the  bats- 
man whose  name  follows  that  of  the  last  man 
who  has  completed  his  turn — time  at  bat — 
in  the  preceding  inning. 

Rule  20.  Section  i. — Wlien  their  side 
goes  to  the  bat  the  players  must  immediately 
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return  to  and  seat  themselves  upon  the 
players'  bench,  and  remain  there  until  the 
side  is  put  out,  except  when  batsman  or  base 
runner.  All  bats  not  in  use  must  be  kept  in 
the  bat  racks,  and  the  two  players  next  suc- 
ceeding the  batsm;  n,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named  in  the  score,  must  be  ready 
with  bat  in  hand,  to  promptly  take  position 
as  batsman ;  provided,  that  the  Captain  and 
one  assistant  only  may  occupy  the  space  be- 
tween the  players'  lines  and  the  Captain's 
lines  to  coach  base  runners. 

Section  2.  No  player  of  the  side  at  bat, 
except  when  Batsman,  shall  occupy  any  por- 
tion of  the  space  within  the  Catcher's  Lines, 
as  defined  in  Rule  6.  The  triangular  space 
behind  the  Home  Base  is  reserved  for  the 
,^clusive  use  of  the  Umpire,  Catcher  and 
Batsman,  and  the  Umpire  must  prohibit  any 
player  of  the  side  "at  bat"  from  crossing  the 
same  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  the 
hands  of,  or  passing  between,  the  Pitcher  and 
Catcher,  while  standing  in  their  positions. 

Section  3.  The  players  of  the  side  "at 
bat"  must  occupy  the  portion  of  the  field 
allotted  them,  but  must  speedily  vacate 
any  portion  thereof  that  may  be  in  the  way 
of  the  ball,  or  of  any  Fiielder  attempting  to 
catch  or  field  it 

Players'  Benches. 

Rule  21. — ^The  Players'  Benches  must  be 
furnished  by  the  Home  Club,  and  placed 
upon  a  portion  of  the  ground  outside  the 
Players'  Lines.  They  must  be  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  must  be  immovably  fastened  to 
the  ground.  At  the  end  of  each  bench  must 
be  immovably  fixed  a  bat  rack,  with  fixtures 
for  holding  twenty  bats ;  one  such  rack  must 
be  designated  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Visiting  Club,  and  the  other  for  the  exclusive 
ose  of  the  Home  Club. 

The  Crame. 

Rule  22.     Section  i. — Every  Champion- 


ship Game  must  be  commenced  not  latei 
than  two  hours  before  sunset. 

Section  2.  A  Game  shall  consist  of  nine 
innings  to  each  contesting  nine,  except  that, 

{a)  If  the  side  first  at  oat  scores  less  runs 
in  nine  innings  than  the  other  side  has 
scored  in  eight  innings,  the  game  shall  then 
terminate. 

{b)  If  the  side  last  at  bat  in  the  ninth  in. 
ning  scores  the  winning  run  before  the  third 
man  is  out,  the  game  shall  terminate. 

A  Tie  Game. 

Rule  23. — If  the  score  be  a  tie  at  the  end 
of  nine  innings  to  each  side,  play  shall  only 
be  continued  until  the  side  firs  ■  at  bat  shall 
have  scored  one  or  more  nms  than  the  othei 
side,  in  an  equal  number  of  innings,  or  until 
the  other  side  shall  score  one  or  more  runs 
than  the  side  first  at  bat 

A  Drawn  Game. 

Rule  24. — A  Drawn  Game  shall  be  de* 
Glared  by  the  Umpire  when  he  temiinates  s 
game  on  account  of  darkness  or  rain,  aftei 
five  equal  innings  have  been  played,  if  the 
score  at  the  time  is  equal  on  the  last  even 
innings  played;  but  if  the  side  that  went 
second  to  bat  is  then  at  the  bat,  and  has 
scored  the  same  number  of  runs  as  the  other 
side,  the  Umpire  shall  declare  the  game 
drawn  without  regard  to  the  score  of  the  lasl 
equal  innings. 

A  Called  Game. 

Rule  25. — If  the  Umpire  calls  "Game" 
on  account  of  darkness  or  rain  at  any  time 
after  five  innings  have  been  completed  by 
both  sides,  the  score  shall  be  that  of  the  last 
equal  innings  played,  unless  the  side  second 
at  bat  shall  have  scored  one  or  more  runs 
than  the  side  first  at  bat,  in  which  case  the 
score  of  the  game  shall  be  the  total  number 
of  runs  made. 
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A  Forfeited  Game. 

Rule  26. — A  forfeited  game  shall  be  de- 
clared by  the  Umpire  in  favor  of  the  club  not 
in  fault,  at  the  request  of  such  club,  in  the 
following  cases : 

Section  i.  If  the  nine  of  a  club  feil  to 
appear  upon  a  field,  or  being  upon  field,  fail 
to  b^n  the  game  within  five  minutes  after 
the  Umpire  has  called  "Play"  at  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  beginning  of  the  game, 
unless  such  delay  in  appearing  or  in  com- 
mencing the  game  be  unavoidable. 

Section  2.  If,  after  the  game  has  begun, 
one  side  refuses  or  fails  to  continue  playing, 
unless  such  game  has  been  suspended  or  ter- 
minated by  the  Umpire. 

Section  3.  If,  after  play  has  been  sus- 
pended by  the  Umpire,  one  side  fails  to  re- 
stmie  playing  within  one  minute  after  the 
Umpire  has  called  "Play." 

Section  4.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Umpire,  any  one  of  these  rules  is  wilfully 
violated. 

Section  5.  If,  after  ordering  the  re- 
moval of  a  player,  as  authorized  by  Rule  57, 
Section  5,  said  order  is  not  obeyed  within 
five  minutes. 

Section  6.  In  case  the  Umpire  declares 
a  game  forfeited,,  he  shall  transmit  a  written 
notice  thereof  to  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter. 

No  Game. 

Rule  27. — "No  Game"  shall  be  declared 
by  the  Umpire  if  he  shall  terminate  play  on 
account  of  rain  or  darkness,  before  five  in- 
nings on  each  side  are  completed. 
Substitutes. 

Rule  28. — Section  i.  In  every  cham- 
pionship game  each  team  shall  be  required 
to  have  present  on  the  field,  in  uniform,  at 
least  two  or  more  substitute  players. 

SECTion  2.  Two  players,  whose  names 
shall  be  printed  on  the  score  card  as  extra 


players,  may  be  substituted  at  any  time  by 
either  club,  but  no  other  player  so  retired 
shall  thereafter  participate  in  the  game.  In 
addition  tLe^  -  -.v.  z  substitute  may  be  allowed 
at  any  time  in  place  of  a  player  disabled  in 
the  game  then  being  played,  by  reason  of  ill- 
ness or  injury,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
which  the  Umpire  shall  be  the  sole  judge. 

Section  3.  The  Base  Runner  shall  not 
have  a  substitute  run  for  him,  except  by  con- 
sent of  the  Captains  of  the  contesting  teams. 

Choice  of  Innings — Condition  of  Ground. 

Rule  29. — The  choice  of  innings  shall  b« 
given  to  the  Captain  of  the  Home  Club,  whc 
shall  also  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  ol 
the  ground  for  beginning  a  game  after  rain. 

The  Delivery  of  the  Ball — Fair  and 
Unfair  Balls. 

Rule  30. — ^A  Fair  Ball  is  a  ball  delivered 
by  the  Pitcher  while  standing  wholly  within 
the  lines  of  his  position,  and  facing  the  Bats- 
man, the  ball  so  delivered,  to  pass  over  the 
Home  Base,  not  lower  than  a  Batsman's 
knee,  nor  higher  than  his  shoulder. 

Rule  31. — x\n  Unfair  Ball  is  a  ball  de- 
livered  by  the  Pitcher,  as  in  Rule  30,  except 
that  the  ball  does  not  pass  over  the  Home 
Base,  or  does  pass  over  the  Home  Base, 
above  the  Batsman's  shoulder,  or  below  the 
knee. 

Balking:. 

Rule  33. — A  Balk  is : 

Section  i.  Any  motion  made  by  the 
Pitcher  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat  without 
delivering  it,  and  shall  be  held  to  include 
any  and  every  accustomed  motion  with  the 
hands,  arms  or  feet,  or  position  of  the  body 
assumed  by  the  Pitcher  in  his  delivery  of  the 
ball  and  any  motion  calculated  to  deceive  a 
base  runner,  except  the  ball  be  accidently 
dropped. 

Section  2.     The  holding  of  the  ball  by 
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Section'  3.  Any  motion  to  deliver  the 
ball,  or  the  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  by 
^e  Pitcher  ^vhen  any  part  of  his  person  is 
upon  the  ground  outside  of  the  lines  of  his 
position,  including  all  preliminary  motions 
with  the  hands,  arms,  and  feet. 
Dead  Balls. 

Rule  33. — .^  Dead  Ball  is  a  ball  delivered 
to  the  bat  by  /^le  Pitcher  that  touches  the 
Batsman's  bat  A-ithout  being  struck  at,  or 
any  part  of  the  Batsman's  person  or  clothing 
while  f,ta:iding  in  his  position  Avithout  being 
struck  at ;  or  any  prat  of  the  Umpire's  per- 
son or  clothing,  while  on  foul  ground,  with- 
out first  passing  the  Catcher. 

Rule  34. — In  case  of  a  Foul  Strike,  Foul 
Hit  ball  not  legally  caught  out.  Dead  Ball. 
or  Base  Runner  put  out  for  being  struck  by 
a  fair  hit  ball,  the  ball  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  play  until  it  is  held  by  the  Pitcher 
standing  in  his  position. 

Block  Balls. 

Rule  35. — Section  i.  A  Block  is  a 
Ijiatted  or  thrown  ball  that  is  stopped  or 
handled  by  any  person  not  engaged  in  the 
game. 

Section  2.  Whenever  a  Block  occurs 
the  Umpire  shall  declare  it,  and  Base  Run- 
ners may  run  the  bases,  without  being  put 
out,  until  the  ball  has  been  returned  to  and 
held  by  the  Pitcher  standing  in  his  position. 

Section  3.  In  the  case  of  a  Block,  if  the 
person  not  engaged  in  the  game  should  re- 
tain possession  of  the  ball,  or  throw  or  kick 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Fielders,  the  Um- 
pire should  call  "Time,"  and  require  each 
Base  Runner  to  stop  at  the  last  base  touched 
by  him  until  the  ball  be  returned  to  the 
Pitcher  standing  in  his  position.  The  game 
then  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  if  no 
block  had  occurred. 


The  Scoring  of  Ktiiiis. 

Rule  36. — One  Run  shall  be  scored  every 
time  a  Base  Runner,  after  having  legally 
touched  the  first  three  bases,  shall  touch  the 
Home  Base  before  three  men  are  put  out  by 
(exception).  If  the  third  man  is  forced  out, 
or  is  put  out  before  reaching  First  Base,  a 
run  shall  not  be  scored. 

The  Batting:  Rules. 

Rule  ^7- — A  Fair  Hit  is  a  ball  batted  by 
the  Batsman  standing  in  his  position,  that 
first  touches  the  ground,  the  First  Base,  tiie 
Third  Base,  any  part  of  the  person  of  a 
pla\er,  Umpire  or  any  other  object  that  is  in 
front  of  or  on  either  side  of  the  Foul  Lines, 
or  batted  directly  to  the  ground  by  the  Bats- 
man standing  in  his  position,  that  (whether 
it  touches  Foul  or  Fair  Ground)  bounds  or 
rolls  within  the  Foul  Lines,  between  Home 
and  First,  or  Home  and  Third  Bases,  with- 
out interference  by  a  player. 

Rule  38. — A  Foul  Hit  is  a  ball  batted  by 
the  Batsman  standing  in  his  position,  that 
first  touches  the  ground,  any  part  of  the  per- 
son of  a  player,  or  any  other  object  that  is 
behind  either  of  the  Foul  Lines,  or  that 
strikes  the  person  of  such  Batsman,  while 
standing  in  his  position,  or  batted  directly 
to  the  ground  by  the  Batsman,  standing  in 
his  position,  that  (whether  it  first  touches 
Foul  or  Fair  Ground)  bounds  or  rolls  outside 
the  Foul  Lines,  between  Home  and  First  or 
Home  and  Third  Bases  without  interference 
by  a  player.  Provided,  that  a  Foul  Hit  not 
rising  above  the  Batsman's  head  and  caugjit 
by  the  Catcher,  playing  within  ten  feet  of  tl.f? 
Home  Base,  shall  be  tenned  a  Foul  Tip. 

Balls  Batted  Outside  the  Ground. 

Rule  39. — When  a  batted  ball  passes  out- 
side the  grounds,  the  Umpire  shall  decide  it 
Fair  should  it  disappear  within,  or  Foul 
should  it  disappear  outside  of  the  range  o§ 
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the  Foul  Lines,  and  Rules  },']  and  38  are  to 
be  construed  accordingly. 

Rule  40. — A  Fair  batted  ball  that  goes 
over  the  fence  at  a  less  distance  than  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet  from  Home  Base  shall 
entitle  the  Batsman  to  two  Bases,  and  a  dis- 
tinctive line  shall  be  marked  on  the  fence 

at  this  point. 

Strikes. 

Rule  41. — A  strike  is  : 

Section  i.  A  ball  struck  at  by  the  Bats- 
man without  its  touching  his  bat ;  or 

Section  2.  A  Fair  Ball  legally  delivered 
by  the  Pitcher,  but  not  struck  at  by  the  Bats- 
man. 

Section  3.  Any  obvious  attempt  to 
make  a  Foul  Hit. 

Rule  42. — A  Foul  Strike  is  a  ball  batted 
by  the  Batsman  when  any  part  of  his  person 
is  upon  ground  outside  the  lines  of  the  Bats- 
man's position. 

The  Batsiiiau  is  Out. 

Rule  43. — The  Batsman  is  out: 

Section  i.  If  he  fails  to  take  his  position 
at  the  bat  in  his  order  of  batting  unless  the 
error  be  discovered  and  the  proper  Batsman 
takes  his  position  before  a  fair  hit  has  been 
made  ;  and  in  such  case  the  balls  and  strikes 
called  must  be  counted  in  the  time  at  bat  of 
the  proper  Batsman.  Provided^  this  rule 
shall  not  take  effect  unless  the  out  is  declared 
before  the  ball  is  delivered  to  the  succeeding 
Batsman. 

Section  2.  If  he  fails  to  take  his  posi- 
tion within  one  minute  after  the  Umpire 
has  called  for  the  Batsman. 

Section  3.  If  he  makes  a  foul  hit,  other 
than  a  Foul  Tip  as  defined  in  Rule  38,  and 
the  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a  Fielder 
before  touching  the  ground,  provided  it  be 
not  caught  in  a  Fielder's  hat  or  cap,  or 
touch  some  object  other  than  a  Fielder,  be- 
fore being  caught 


Section  4.     If  he  makes  a  F'oul  Strike. 

Section  5.  If  he  attempts  to  hinder  the 
Catcher  from  Fielding  the  ball,  evidently 
without  effort  to  make  a  fair  hit 

Section  6.  If,  while  the  first  base  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  base  runner,  three  strikes  be 
called  on  him  by  the  Umpire,  except  when 
two  men  are  already  out 

Section  7.  If,  while  making  the  third 
strike,  the  ball  hits  his  person  or  clothing. 

Section  8.  If,  after  two  strikes  ha\'e  been 
called,  the  Batsman  obviously  attempts  to 
make  a  foul  hit,  as  in  Section  3,  Rule  41. 

BASE  RUNNING  RUB-ES. 

When  the  Batsman  Becomes  a  Base  Run- 
ner. 

Rule  44. — The^  Batsman  becomes  a  Base 
Runner  : 

Section  i.  Instantly  after  he  makes  a 
Fair  Hit 

Section  2.  Instantly  after  four  balls  have 
been  called  by  the  Umpire. 

Section  3.  Instantly  after  three  strikes 
have  been  declared  by  the  Umpire. 

Section  4.  If,  while  he  be  a  Batsman, 
his  person  or  clothing  be  hit  by  a  ball  from 
the  Pitcher,  unless — in  the  opinion  of  the 
Umpire — he  intentionally  permits  himself  to 
be  so  hit. 

Section  5.  Instantly  after  an  illegal  de- 
livery of  a  ball  by  the  Pitcher. 

Bases  to  be  Touched. 

Rule  45. — The  Base  Runner  must  touch 
each  base  in  regular  order,  ^'iz. :  First,  Second^ 
Third  and  Home  Bases ;  and  when  obliged 
to  return  (except  on  a  foul  hit)  must  retouch 
the  base  or  bases  in  reverse  order. 

Entitled  to  Base. 

Rule  46. — The  Base  Runner  shall  be  en- 
titled, without  being  put  out,  to  take  the 
Base  in  the  follo\vdng  cases: 
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Section  i.  If,  while  he  was  Batsman,  the 
Umpire  called  four  Balls. 

Section  2.  If  the  Umpire  awards  a  suc- 
ceeding Batsman  a  base  on  four  balls,  or  for 
jeing  hit  with  a  pitched  ball,  or  in  case  of  an 
illegal  deliver^' — as  in  Rule  44,  Section  5 — 
and  the  Base  Runner  is  thereby  forced  to 
vacate  the  base  held  by  him. 

Section  3.   If  the  Umpire  calls  a  "balk." 

Section  4.  If  a  ball  delivered  by  the 
Pitcher  pass  the  Catcher  and  touch  the  Um- 
pire or  any  fence  or  building  within  ninety 
feet  of  the  Home  Base. 

Section  5.  If  upon  a  fair  hit  the  Ball 
strikes  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  Umpire 
on  fair  ground. 

Section  6.  If  he  be  prevented  from 
making  a  base  by  the  obstruction  of  an  ad- 
versar)'. 

Section  7.  If  the  Fielder  stop  or  catch 
a  batted  ball  with  his  hat,  or  any  part  of  his 

dress. 

Returning'  to  Sases. 

Rule  47. — The  Base  Runner  snail  return 
to  his  Base,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  so  return 
without  being  put  out  : 

Section  i.  If  the  Umpire  declares  a 
Foul  Tip  (as  defined  in  Rule  38)  or  any  other 
Foul  Hit  not  legally  caught  by  a  Fielder. 

Section  2.  If  the  Umpire  declares  a 
Foul  Strike. 

Section  3.  If  the  Umpire  declares  a 
Dead  Ball,  unless  it  be  also  the  fourth  Unfair 
Ball,  and  he  be  thereby  forced  to  take  the 
next  base,  as  provided  in  Rule  46,  Section  2. 

Section  4.  If  the  person  or  clothing  of 
the  Umpire  interferes  with  the  Catcher,  or 
lie  is  struck  by  a  ball  thrown  by  the  Catcher 
to  intercept  a  Base  Runner. 

When  Base  Runners  are  Out, 

Rule  48. — The  Base  Runner  h  out : 
Section  i.     If,   after   three  strikes  have 
been  declared  against  him  while  Batsman, 
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and  the  Catcher  fail  to  catch  the  third  strikt 
ball,  he  plainly  attemps  to  hinder  the  Catcher 
from  fielding  the  ball. 

Section  2.  If,  having  made  a  Fair  Hit 
while  Batsman,  such  fair  hit  ball  shall  be  mo- 
mentarily held  by  a  Fielder,  before  touching 
the  grounder  any  object  other  than  a  Fielder. 
Provided^  it  be  not  caught  in  a  Fielder's  hal 
or  cap. 

Section  3.  If,  when  the  Umpire  has  de- 
clared  three  strikes  on  him,  while  Batsman, 
the  third  strike  ball  be  momentarily  held  by 
a  Fielder  before  touching  the  ground  ;  Pro 
vided^  it  be  not  caught  in  a  Fielder's  hat  oj 
cap,  or  touch  some  object  other  than  a  Fieldei . 
before  being  caught 

Section  4.  If,  after  Three  Strikes,  or  c 
Fair  Hit,  he  be  touched  with  the  ball  in  tht 
hand  of  a  Fielder  before  such  Base  Runnel 
touches  First  Base. 

Section  5.  If,  after  Three  Strikes  or  a  Fair 
Hit,  the  ball  be  securely  held  by  a  Fielder, 
while  touching  First  Base  with  any  part  of 
his  person,  before  such  Base  Runner  touche> 
First  Base. 

Section  6.  If,  in  running  the  last  half  oJ 
the  distance  ttom  Home  Base  to  First  Base, 
he  runs  outside  the  Three  Feet  Lines,  as  de- 
fined in  Rule  10;  except  that  he  must  do  so 
if  necessary  to  avoid  a  Fielder  attempting  to 
field  a  batted  ball,  and  in  such  case  shall  not 
be  declared  out 

Section  7.  If,  in  running  from  First  to 
Second  Base,  from  Second  to  Third  Base,  01 
from  Third  to  Home  Base  he  runs  more  than 
three  feet  from  a  direct  line  between  such 
bases  to  avoid  being  touched  by  the  ball  in 
the  hands  of  a  Fielder ;  but  in  case  a  Fielder 
be  occupying  the  Base  Runner's  proper  path 
attempting  to  field  a  batted  ball,  then  the 
Base  Runner  shall  run  out  of  the  path,  and 
behind  said  Fielder,  and  shall  not  be  declar- 
ed out  for  so  doing. 
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Section  8.  If  he  fails  to  avoid  a  Fielder 
rittempting  to  field  a  batted  ball,  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  Sections  6  and  7  of  this 
Rule ;  or  if  he  in  any  way  obstructs  a  Field- 
er attempting  to  field  a  batted  ball,  or  inten- 
tionally interferes  with  a  thrown  ball :  Pro- 
vided^ That  if  two  or  more  Fielders  attempt 
to  field  a  batted  ball,  and  the  Base  Runner 
comes  in  contact  with  one  or  more  of  them, 
tlie  Umpire  shall  determine  which  Fielder 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Rule,  and 
shall  not  decide  the  Base  Runner  out  for 
coming  in  contact  with  any  other  Fielder. 

Section  9.  It,  at  any  time  when  the  ball 
is  in  play,  he  be  touched  by  the  ball  in  the 
hands  of  a  Fielder,  unless  some  part  of  his 
person  is  touching  a  base  he  is  entitled  to 
occupy  :  Provided^  The  ball  be  held'  by  the 
Fielder  after  touching  him;  but  (exception 
as  to  First  Base),  in  running  to  First  Base, 
he  may  overrun  said  base  without  being  put 
JUt  for  being  off  said  base,  after  first  touching 
it,  provided  he  returns  at  once  and  retouches 
the  base,  after  which  he  may  be  put  out  as 
at  any  other  base.  If,  in  overrunning  First 
Base,  he  also  attempts  to  run  to  Second  Base, 
or,  after  passing  the  base  he  turns  to  his  left 
from  the  foul  line,  he  shall  forfeit  such  ex- 
emption from  being  put  out. 

Section  10.  If,  when  a  Fair  or  Foul  Hit 
ball  (other  than  a  foul  tip  as  referred  to  in 
Rule  38)  is  legally  caught  by  a  Fielder,  such 
ball  is  legally  held  by  a  Fielder  on  the  Base 
occupied  by  the  Base  Runner  when  such  ball 
was  struck  (or  the  Base  Runner  be  touched 
with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder),  be- 
fore he  retouches  said  base  after  such  Fair  or 
Foul  Hit  ball  was  so  caught :  Provided^ 
That  the  Base  Runner  shall  not  be  out  in 
such  case,  if,  after  the  ball  was  legally  caught 
as  above,  it  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the 
Pitcher  before  the  Fielder  holds  it  on  said 
base,  or  touches  the  Base   Runner  with   it ; 


but  if  the  Base  Runner  in  attempting  to  reach 
a  base,  detaches  it  before  being  touched  or 
forced  out,  he  shall  be  declared  safe. 

Section  ii.  If,  when  a  Batsman  becomes 
a  Base  Runner,  the  First  Base,  or  the  First 
and  Second  Bases,  or  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Bases  be  occupied,  any  Base  Runnel 
so  occupying  a  base  shall  cease  to  be  entitled 
to  hold  it,  until  any  following  Base  Runner 
is  put  out  and  may  be  put  out  at  the  next 
base  or  by  being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the 
hands  of  a  Fielder  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
running  to  First  Base,  at  any  time  before  any 
following  Base  Runner  is  put  out. 

Shction  12.  If  a  Fair  Hit  ball  strikes  him 
before  touching  the  fielder^  and  in  such  case 
no  base  shall  be  run  unless  forced  by  the 
Batsman  becoming  a  Base  Runner,  and  no 
run  shall  be  scored,  or  any  other  Base  Run- 
ner put  out. 

Section  13.  If,  when  running  to  a  base 
or  forced  to  return  to  a  base,  he  fail  to  touch 
the  intervening  base  or  bases,  if  any,  in  the 
order  prescribed  in  Rule  45,  he  may  be  pur 
out  at  the  base  he  fails  to  touch,  or  by  being 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  Fielder 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  running  to  First 
Base. 

Section  14.  If,  when  the  Umpire  calls 
"Play,"  after  any  suspension  of  a  game,  he 
fails  to  return  to  and  touch  the  base  he  occu- 
pied when  "Time"  was  called  before  touch- 
ing the  next  base. 
When  Batsniau  or  Base  Ruuiier  is  Out. 

Rule  49. — The  Umpire  shall  declare  th; 
Batsman  or  Base  Runner  out,  without  v.-ait- 
ing  for  an  appeal  lor  such  decision,  in  all 
cases  where  such  player  is  put  out  in  accord 
ance  with  these  rules,  except  as  piovided  iu 
Rule  48,  Sections  10  and  14. 
Coaching-  Rules. 

Rule  50. — The  Captains  and  Coachers  are 
restricted  in  coaching  to  the   Base   Runner 
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only,  and  are  not  allowed  to  address  any  re- 
marks except  to  the  Base  Runner,  and  then 
only  in  words  of  necessary  direction. 

THE  TJ^IPIRE. 

Rule  51. — The  Umpire  shall  not  be 
daang-ed  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  ex- 
cept for  reason  of  illness  or  injur}^ 

His  Powers  and  Jurisrtictiou. 

Rule  52. — Section  i.  The  Umpire  is 
master  of  the  Field  from  the  commencement 
to  the  termination  of  the  game,  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  respect  of  the  spectators,  and 
any  person  offering  any  insult  or  indignity 
to  him  must  be  promptly  ejected  from  the 
grounds. 

Section  2.  He  must  be  invariably  ad- 
dressed as  ^Ir.  Umpire ;  and  he  must  compel 
the  players  to  obser\'e  the  provisions  of  all 
the  Playing  Rules,  and  he  is  hereby  invested 
with  authority  to  order  any  player  to  do  or 
omit  to  do  any  act  as  he  may  deem  necessar}', 
to  give  force  and  effect  to  any  and  all  of  such 
provisions. 

Special  Duties. 

Rule  53. — The  Umpire's  duties  shall  be 
■51s  follows : 

Section  i.  The  Umpire  is  the  sole  and 
absolute  judge  of  play.  In  no  instance  shall 
any  person  be  allowed  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  any  decision  made  by  him  except 
the  Captains  of  the  contending  nines,  and  no 
other  player  shall  at  such  time  leave  his  posi- 
tion in  the  field,  his  place  at  the  bat,  on  the 
bases  or  players'  bench,  to  approach  or  address 
the  Umpire  in  word  or  act  upon  such  dis- 
puted decision. 

Section  2.  Before  the  commencement  of 
a  Game,  the  Umpire  shall  see  that  the  rules 
governing  all  the  materials  of  the  game  are 
strictly  observed. 

Section  3.  The  Umpire  must  keep  the 
contesting  nines  playing  constantly  from  the 


commencement  of  the  game  to  its  termina- 
tion, allowing  such  delays  only  as  are  rendered 
unavoidable  by  accident,  injury  or  rain. 

Section  4.  The  Umpire  shall  couvit  and 
call  every  "unfair  ball"  delivered  by  the 
Pitcher,  and  every  "dead  ball,"'  if  also  an  un- 
fair ball,  as  a  "ball,"  and  he  shall  also  count 
and  call  every  "strike."  Neither  a  "ball" 
nor  a  "strike"  shall  be  counted  or  called  un- 
til the  ball  has  passed  the  Home  Base.  He 
shall  also  declare  every  "  Dead  Ball,"  "  Block," 
"Foul  Hit,"  "Foul  Strike,"  and  "Balk." 

Rule  54. — For  the  special  benefit  of  the 
patrons  of  the  game,  and  because  the  offenses 
specified  are  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction, 
and  not  subject  to  appeal  by  pla}-ers,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Umpire  is  particularly  directed 
to  possible  violations  of  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  Rules,  of  the  following  character: 
Section  i.  Laziness  or  loafing  of  players 
in  taking  their  places  in  the  field,  or  those 
allotted  them  by  the  Rules  when  their  side 
is  at  the  bat,  and  especially  any  failure  to 
keep  the  bats  in  the  racks  provided  for 
them ;  to  be  ready  (two  men)  to  take  position 
as  Batsmen,  and  to  remain  upon  the  Players' 
Bench,  except  when  otherwise  required  by 
the  Rules, 

Section  2.  Any  attempt  by  players  of 
the  side  at  bat,  by  calling  to  a  Fielder,  other 
than  the  one  designated  by  his  Captain,  to 
field  a  ball,  or  by  any  other  equally  disreput- 
able means  seeking  to  disconcert  a  Fielder. 

SWE>IMING  AIO)  COLD  BATHS. 

The  art  of  swimming  and  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing cold  baths  did  not  originate  from  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Savages  have  at 
least  as  much  taste  for  these  things  as  the  . 
inhabitants  of  civilized  countries.  Necessity 
is  in  general  the  immediate  motive-power  of 
human  activity,  and  man  was  urged  by 
the  need  of  crossing  deep  waters  to  try  and 


practise  swimming.     The  inhabitants  ot  xne 
water,  no  doubt,  gave  man  the  first  clue  to 


With  the  ancients  cold  baths  and  swimm- 
ing were  highly  appreciated.  Homer  des- 
cribes how  the  heroes  of  Greece  refreshed 
themselves  in  rivers  and  lakes.  Herodotus 
tells  us  how  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  is- 
lands made  daring  leaps  from  the  rocks  into 
the  sea,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
swimming  and  diving.  The  effeminate 
peoples  of  the  East  had  a  taste  for  warm 
baths ;  and,  when  luxury  and  effeminacy  had 
taken  up  their  abode  among  the  Romans, 
these  displayed  an  intolerable  luxuriousness 
in  their  warm  baths.  The  so-called  Chinese, 
Turkish,  and  Roman  baths  extended  in  a 
more  or  less  modified  form  into  the  various 
countries  of  Europe. 

Great  Swimming'  Feats. 

But  though  these  baths  were  thus  pro- 
oagated,  and,  in  some  measure,  usurped  the 
place  of  cold  baths  and  swimming  in  our 
part  of  the  world,  these  were  never  entirely 
forgotten,  and  in  our  century  they  have  re- 
vived with  new  force.  In  our  time  the  most 
astonishing  feats  in  the  art  of  swimming 
have  been  performed.  Lord  Byron  swam 
across  the  Hellespont ;  Clias  across  the  Lake 
of  Geneva;  Webb,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
whirlpool  at  Niagara,  carried  out  the  won- 
derful achievement  of  swimming  across  the 
English  Channel.  Several  others,  both  men 
and  women,  have  given  the  most  foolhardy 
proofs  of  ability  in  the  art  of  swimming. 

Such  instances  show  to  what  height  the 
art  of  swimming  may  be  brought  by  means 
of  natural  disposition,  practice,  and  a  happy 
constitution,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  multitude;  besides,  a  general  endeavor 
to  attain  this  point  would  be  injurious  to 
most  people  by  its  excess. 
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Avoid   Getting   Chilled. 

When  taking  a  cold  bath  or  swimming 
exerase^  one  must  never  leave  the  water  and 
again  descejid  into  it  several  times  shivering 
with  cold^  as  is  too  frequently  the  practice 
with  young  people  when  left  to  their  own 
discretion  at  swimming  establishments  and 
bath-houses.  This  not  only  tends  to  destroy 
the  wholesome  effect  of  the  bath,  but  even 
to  produce  consequences  endangering  health. 

The  first  effect  of  the  cold  water  is  natur- 
ally a  sensation  of  chill,  but  this  sensation 
subsides  graduall)-,  or  almost  disappears 
after  a  short  time — in  some  people  in  a 
few  seconds,  in  others  in  a  few  minutes — 
and  is  then  followed  by  an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion of  warmth.  This  is  the  result  of  what 
we  call  reaction — an  increased  activity  of 
the  organs  called  forth  by  the  irritation  of 
the  water  on  the  skin.  The  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  the  length  of  time  to  stay  in 
it,  should  be  suited  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
this  agreeable  and,  wholesome  effect  One 
should  also  take  into  consideration  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  individual  con- 
ditions, such  as  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  age,  difference  of  sex,  and  the 
state  of  the  health.  One  is  more  liable  to 
catch  a  cold  when  the  air  has  a  low  temper- 
ature, especially  when  lower  than  the  water. 

One   should   never  stay  in  the  water  so 
long  that  shivering  sets  in  and  the  teeth 
chatter  with  cold;    these  are  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  due  limit  has  been  exceeded. 
When   to   Take   a  Bath. 

It  should  be  observed  as  a  general  nde 
never  to  enter  into  cold  water  for  bathing 
or  swimming  till  about  three  hours  after  a 
meal,  and  not  immediately  after  ha\dng 
taken  exhausting  exercise,  or  when  panting 
for  breath.  //  is  very  objectiotiable^  and  even 
dangerous^  to  take  a  cold  bath  ivJien  feeling 
cold;  in  fact,  one  should  never  enter  the  cold 
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water  when  the  bod)'  is  below  normal 
temperature. 

For  swimming,  the  water  ought  to  have 
at  least  554°  Fahrenheit,  and  even  this  is 
such  a  low  temperature  that  great  precaution 
is  necessar}-. 

Swimming  exercises  are  invigorating  and 
hardening,  and  of  great  value  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  when  used  with  moderation ; 
but  they  call  forth  such  an  extensive  muscu- 
lar action,  and  throw  such  a  great  strain  on 
other  organs  besides  the  nmscles,  that  their 
effects,  joined  to  those  of  the  cold  water,  may 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  forces  of  many  persons, 
even  if  not  indulged  in  for  more  than  five  to 
ten  minutes. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  good  swimmer's 
daring  and  facile  leaps  into  the  water ;  it  is 


him  afloat.  Among  the  movements  that  are 
natural  to  him,  there  does  not  occur  the  one 
forming  the  base  of  swimming,  namely,  to 
bring  his  legs  together  at  the  same  time  that 
he  separates  his  arms  from  each  other,  nor  is 
he  accustomed  to  assume  the  position  which 
facilitates  floating  with  the  head  above  the 
water.  It  is,  therefore,  useful,  before  trying 
to  swim  in  the  water,  to  practice  some  pre- 
paratory movements  on  land,  first  with  the 
arms,  then  with  the  legs,  and  finally,  with 
both  arms  and  legs  simultaneously. 

The  first  essay  at  swimming  in  the  water 
may  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  swimming- 
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quite  refreshing  to  watch  his  quiet,  supple, 
and  accurate  motions  in  the  water,  as  in  this 
way  man  shows  himself  the  lord  of  a  medium 
which  would  otherwise  become  his  grave. 
But  these  movements,  in  order  to  be  useful 
and  beautiful,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  the  organism.  Swimming  exercises, 
just  as  any  other  exercises,  if  misunderstood 
and  misapplied,  may  prove  both  injurious 
and  repulsive. 

Learning'  the  Movements. 

Man  wants  a  great  deal  of  exercise  before 

being  able  to  swim,  as  it  is  not  possible  for 

him  at  once  to  assume  the  right  position  and 

make  the  right  movements  that  will  keep 


belt,  or  by  somebody  giving  support  undei 
the  chin  to  the  swimmer.  At  first  it  should 
be  practised  in  somewhat  shallow  water.  A 
good  preparatory'  exercise  would  be  to  rest 
the  hands  on  the  bottom,  raise  the  head 
above  the  water,  and  perform  the  leg-swim- 
ming, that  is,  draw  up  and  extend  the  legs 
with  a  quick  movement  If,  to  begin  with, 
one  goes  a  little  bit  from  the  shore  till  the 
water  reaches  just  below  the  arm-pits,  and 
then,  turning  towards  the  shore,  quietly  per- 
forms the  combined  arm  and  leg-movements 
as  before  learned,  keeping  the  body  in  the 
right  inclination,  and  bending  the  head 
backwards,  then  a  few  attempts  will  be  suf- 
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ficient  to  keep  the  body  afloat.  As  soon  as 
he  can  do  this,  and  propel  himself  forwards, 
then  he  has  learned  the  art,  and  only  wants 
to  attain  greater  skill  by  practice. 

Mistakes  which  retard  the  attainment  of 
of  the  art  of  swimming  are:  Too  rapid 
movements;  the  endeavor  to  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  instead  of  keeping  the 
body  at  an  inclination ;  spreading  the 
fingers,  instead  of  keeping  them  close  to- 
gether; moving  the  arms  too  deep  in  the 
water,  or  quite  on  the  surface,  instead  of 
about  four  inches  below. 

After  having  acquired  some  practice  and 
skill  in  swimming  forwards,  it  is  easy  to 
learn  swimming  in  upright  position  by 
means  of  making  small  swimming 
motions  with  the  feet,  and  keeping 
the  arms  horizontally  out  from 
the  sides,  slightly  pressing  the 
water  with  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

How  to  Swim  on  the  Back. 

To  swim  on  the  back,  the  head 
is  sent  backwards,  its  hinder  part 
immersed  in  the  water;  the  chest 
is  arched  forwards;  the  legs  per- 
form  the  swimming   motions  with    sharp 
stretchings  downwards.     In  the  beginning 
one  can  facilitate  the  swimming  on  the  back 
by  movements  of  the  arms,  or  by  resting 
them  against  the  bottom. 

After  having  acquired  some  skill  in  this 
mode  of  swimming,  the  arms  may  be  kept 
cither  along  the  sides,  or  with  the  hands  on 
the  hips,  or  stretched  horizontally  to  the 
sides.  In  the  last-named  position  they  may 
be  moved,  so  as  to  assist  in  keeping  the  body 
afloat  and  increase  the  speed. 

Once  the  art  of  swimming  is  acquired, 
either  frontwise  or  in  backward-lying  posi- 
tion, there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  passing 
from  one  of  these  positions  to  the  other.  By 
somewhat  increasing  the  speed  forwards  and 


stretching  forwards  the  arm  on  the  side  that 
is  below  when  performing  the  turning,  and 
a  general  good  stretching  of  the  body,  the 
turning  from  the  backward-lying  position  to 
the  forward-lying  one,  and  vice  versa^  if 
greatly  facilitated. 

The  Plunge. 

In  bathing  places  with  shallow  water  there 
is  no  necessity  for  leaping  into  the  water, 
but  there  are  many  places  with  high  shores 
where  the  only  possibility  of  getting  a  bath 
is  by  leaping  into  it  In  cases  of  accident 
it  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
be  able  to  plunge  into  the  water  calmly  and 
courageously. 

General  rules  to  be  observed  when  leaping 
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into  the  water  are :  to  take  a  deep  breath  befort 
leaping,  and  to  offer  the  smallest  possible  sur- 
face to  the  water — that  is  to  say,  either  the 
feet  or  the  hands — for  if  a  broader  surface, 
such  as  the  back  or  the  chest,  strike  against 
the  surface  of  the  water  when  leaping  from 
some  considerable  height,  it  will  cause  great 
pain,  and  may  even  have  fatal  consequences. 
To  begin  with,  the  leaps  should  be  made 
from  only  a  slight  elevation,  in  order  tha'^ 
the  learner  may  gradually  accustom  himseh 
to  self-possession  when  under  the  water. 

The  leap  down  into  the  water  with  feet 
foremost  is  performed  with  stretched  legs  and 
feet,  the  heels  closely  kept  together  (so  as  n  >t 
to  separate  when  touching  the  water),  the 
whole  body  in  upright  attitude,  the  arms  and 
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the  hc*nds  stretched  and  kept  close  along  the 
sides.  When  down  in  the  water  the  swim- 
ming movements  should  be  recurred  to  at 
once,  in  order  to  rise  to  the  surface  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

"The  Header." 
In  diving,  the  body  is  bent  forward  with 
fhe  arms  stretched  over  the  head,  the  palms 
of  the  hands  kept  close  against  each  other, 
and  when  arrived  so  far  forwards  that  it  is  on 
the  point  of  falling,  in  that  very  moment  one 
makes  a  good  start  with  both  feet,  immedi- 
ately afterwards  throwing  upwards  the  legs 


THREE  POSITIONS  IN  DIVINQ  AND  RETURNING. 

and  stretching  the  back.  As  soon  as  one 
touches  the  water  the  head  and  the  back 
should  at  once  be  sent  backwards  in  order  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  body,  and  thus 
bring  the  head  above  the  water.  After  some 
practice  the  stooping-leap  can  also  be  perform- 
ed head  foremost,  the  arms  and  hands  being 
stretched  close  along  the  sides. 

In  order  to  gain  assurance  and  precision 
a  good  deal  of  practice  is  necessary,  and  the 
learner  should  pass  gradually  from  the  easy 
to  the  more  difficult  performances ;  thus  he 
should  first  do  the  leaping  from  a  lesser 
height,  then  from  higher  and  higher  places. 


In  the  first  instance,  the  inclination  of  hii 
body  towards  the  water  should  be  less  tlian 
later  on,  till  it  finally  becomes  a  vertical  one 
He  should,  however,  be  careful  that  in  the 
vertical  down-leap  the  legs  may  not  strike 
over  to  the  opposite  side  (?'.(?.,  backwards),  so 
as  to  make  him  throw  a  somersault  into  tht 
water.  The  more  shallow  the  water,  tht 
more  the  down-leap  should  approach  the  hori- 
zontal direction.  To  leap  from  greater 
heights  demands  great  force  and  self-control, 
and  should  never  be  attempted  until  assur- 
ance and  practice  in  taking  up  the  propei 

attitude  have  been  gained. 

When  practicing  the  stoop- 
ing-leaps, it  is  important  to  as- 
certain beforehand  the  depth  of 
the  water  and  the  nature  of  the 
bottom,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
hurt  against  stones  and  othe: 
things  that  may  possibly  mafe 
the  water  unsafe. 

Swinimiiigr  iiiuler  "Waten 

The  art  of  diving  consists, 
properly  speaking,  in  swim-^ 
ming  under  the  water  with  re- 
tained breath  and  open  eyes. 
Diving  is  related  to  the  plunge 
into  the  water  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  exercised 
as  a  continuation  of  a  stooping-leap  by 
means  of  swimming  under  the  water  either 
downwards  towards  the  bottom  or  in  the 
horizontal  direction.  This,  however,  pre- 
supposes some  previous  practice  in  diving 
into  shallow  water,  and  should  be  done  wilh 
due  precaution  and  not  with  rashness. " 

Diving  whilst  already  swimming  can  1* 
done  in  the  following  manner : — One  rai.-'^ 
one's  self  somewhat  in  the  water,  stretch  ^a 
the  arms  over  head,  making  the  hands  meru 
so  as  to  fonn  a  wedge  in  front  of  the  ^■>«5! 
then,  with  a  spring,  make  the  leap. 
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^ROBABLY  as  many  lives  have  been 
saved  by  good  nursing  as  by  good 
doctors.  Medical  skill  cannot  always 
save  life,  but  it  has  a  far  better  prospect 
of  doing  it  when  accompanied  by  proper 
care  for  the  sick.  There  are  those  whc  get 
well  in  spite  of  neglect,  and  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  die  just  by  reason  of  it.  Medical 
treatment  would  have  raised  them  to  health, 
if  good  nursing  had  attended  it. 

A  diseased  organ  demands  the  greatest  in- 
dulgence. An  unsound  leg  must  not  be  used 
in  walking,  running  or  jumping;  a  disturbed 
stomach  must  not  be  tried  by  indigestible 
food;  hoarseness  interdicts  talking,  singing 
and  shouting ;  week  eyes  should  avoid  a  bright 
light ;  a  short-winded  person  must  not  hurry 
in  going  up  or  down  a  staircase,  or  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  It  is  against  this  cardinal 
rule  that  the  larger  number  of  offences  is 
committed,  especially  during  the  convales- 
cence of  a  diseased  member. 

Most  patients  find  it  hard  to  await  quietly 
the  complete  healing  and  restoration  of  an 
impaired  organ,  but  would  hasten  to  burden 
a  part,  still  weak  and  but  imperfectly  re- 
covered, with  tasks  beyond  its  capacity.  The 
unwelcome  result  is  that  the  disease  breaks 
out  afresh  and  assumes  now  a  graver  cha- 
racter and  a  more  lingering  type.  Especially 
in  typhoid  fever  do  we  often  see  a  fatal  recur- 
rence, and  no  physician  should  omit  to  cau- 
tion a  patient  convalescing  from  this  disease 
against  the  very  dangerous  consequences  of 
departing  from  the  prescribed  diet. 

The  patient  should  observe  a  well-balanced. 


restful  self-restraint,  avoiding  everj-thing  ar 
all  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  is  surprising  hov. 
many  persons  in  sickness  feel  const'-ained  to 
do  something  strangely  inconsistent  with 
their  condition.  This  may  be  thought  the 
reason,  in  no  small  number  of  instances,  why 
at  a  certain  point  an  illness  is  disturbed  in  its 
otherwise  favorable  course  and  begins  an 
advance  toward  a  fatal  termination.  It  would 
be  much  better  for  every  patient  to  remain  in 
his  room,  if  not  in  bed,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
period  of  illness,  quite  as  carefully  as  at  its 
beginning. 

Everything  furnished  the  patient  should 
be  of  the  best  quality.  Above  all,  at  nighl 
as  well  as  during  the  day,  the  air  of  the  sick- 
room should  be  pure  and  free  from  drafts  and 
from  dampness.  The  mattress  must  not  be 
too  high,  the  temperature  of  the  loom  must 
preserve  an  equable  medium,  and  the  food 
must  be  easily  digested  and  moderately  nu- 
tritive, while  the  drinks  should  be  mild  and 
unirritating.  All  unusual  excitements  are 
to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  efforts  of  the  mind, 
senses  or  body,  glaring  lights,  loud  noises, 
and  dis^reeable  odors. 

Ver>'  often  we  find  it  to  be  the  case,  and 
not  a  little,  it  may  be,  to  the  injur>'  of  the 
patient,  that  he  is  eitlier  greatly  overfed,  oi 
that  nearly  all  nourishment  is  withheld  from 
him.  Generally  the  rule  is  to  give  little 
food  at  a  time  and  to  repeat  it  frequently. 
Food  prepared  for  the  sick  should  always  be 
of  the  best  quality  and  cooked  with  the  ut- 
most care.  The  nurse  should  bear  in  mind 
that  her  task  is  that  of  supplementing  an  im- 
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paired  digestion.  Food  should  be  served  at 
regular  intervals,  and  speedily  removed  if  not 
promptly  eaten. 

Soap  and  Water. 

Under  no  circumstances  may  the  sick- 
room be  allowed  to  go  unaired,  the  patient's 
linen  to  remain  long  without  changing,  or  his 
body  to  stand  in  need  of  bathing.  In  nearly 
every  complaint  the  functions  of  the  skin 
are  subject  to  more  or  less  disturbance,  and 
in  many  grave  diseases  it  is  through  this 
channel  almost  exclusively  that  nature  finds 
means  of  relief.  The  poisonous  excretions 
are  merely  thrown  out  by  the  skin,  not 
carried  away  from  its  surface.  Nothing  but 
soap  and  water  can  effect  that.  If  we  permit 
a  sick  person  to  remain  unwashed,  or  his 
clothing  to  be  worn  after  it  has  become 
saturated  with  perspiration,  we  interfere  just 
as  much  with  the  natural  processes  of  tissue 
change  as  if  a  slow  poison  were  given  by  the 
mouth :  the  only  difference  lies  in  the  less 
rapid  action  of  the  former. 

Special  care  should  be  observed  in  the- use 
of  water  for  bathing  in  the  case  of  persons 
suifering  from  debility,  the  result  of  sickness 
or  of  age.  In  such  persons  it  is  often  seen 
that  a  bath,  such  as  was  used  with  benefit  in 
robust  health  or  in  younger  years,  is  followed 
now  by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  slackened 
pulse,  more  or  less  vertigo,  shivering,  and 
other  feelings  of  discomfort,  lasting  for  some 
time  after  its  use.  In  ordinary  cases  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  good  rule  that  whenever  a 
bath,  hot,  tepid,  or  cold,  is  followed  by  a 
sense  of  oppression,  or  by  inconvenience  of 
any  kind,  it  has  done,  not  good,  but  harm. 

Distressing:  Bed-Sores. 

Baths,  more  especially  tepid  and  cool  ones, 
are  often  employed  by  physicians  in  the  re- 
duction of  temperature.  In  long-continued 
illnesses  the  phystcian  and  nurse  must  pay 


particular  attention,  during  the  patient's 
bath  and  the  change  of  his  bed-linen,  to  the 
condition  of  his  back  and  hips,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  bed-sores  exist,  and,  should  they 
discover  the  reddish  discoloration  which 
marks  the  appearance  of  these  distressing 
ulcers,  appropriate  treatment  must  at  once 
be  instituted.  The  time  consumed  by  a 
patient's  bath  should  not  be  unduly  pro- 
longed, and  the  same  is  to  be  said  in  regard 
to  thin-skinned  individuals  when  in  health. 
As  soon  as  a  chilly  feeling  arises  the  bath 
should  come  to  an  end. 

When  a  bath  is  objectionable,  the  best 
substitute  is  found  in  chafing,  wrapping  in 
wet  towels,  or  in  sponging  followed  by 
thorough  drying.  In  severely  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  chest  or  abdomen  the  earliest 
relief  may  often  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
Priesnitz  Dressing.  For  this  purpose  a  sheet 
is  folded  neatly  and  evenly  to  the  width  of 
the  body,  and  one  end  of  it  is  dipped  in 
water  and  wrung  out  until  it  ceases  drip- 
ping ;  then  the  wet  half  is  applied  to  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  and  the  whole  sheet  is 
wound  as  tightly  as  possible  about  the  body, 
so  that  the  dry  portion  overlies  the  wet  por- 
tion. By  this  meivns  an  agreeable  warmth  is 
established  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Scrupulous  Cleanliness. 

Of  still  greater  importance  than  the 
cleansing  of  the  skin  is  that  of  the  mucous 
membranes  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
against  the  adhesion  of  disease  germs  as  well 
as  against  digestive  disturbances.  If  the 
patient  is  unable  to  cleanse  his  own  nose, 
mouth  and  pharynx,  some  one  else  should 
do  this  for  him,  by  wiping  off  the  membrane 
of  these  regions  as  carefully  as  possible  with 
a  sponge  or  pledget  dipped  in  the  disinfec- 
tant solution  the  doctor  has  ordered.  The 
cloths  or  sponges  used  for  this  purpose  should 
be  immediately  burned. 
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Spittoons  and  chamber-vessels  require  thor- 
ough cleansing.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
use  the  contents  of  tliese  vessels  should  be 
disinfected  and  emptied. 

Every  appurtenance  of  the  sick-chamber, 
and  especially  the  patient's  bed,  unless  some 
reason  exist  to  the  contrary,  must  be  sub- 
jected once  or  more  each  day  to  a  thorough 
cleaning,  and  later  on  to  frequent  disinfec- 
tion. If  possible,  the  patient  should  be  trans- 
ferred for  about  an  hour  during  this  pro- 
cess to  another  room  already  cleaned  and 
aired.  Meanwhile  all  the  windows  of  the 
sick-room  are  to  be  opened  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  effect  an  energetic  ventila- 
tion. The  bed  must  then  be  taken  com- 
pletely apart  and  the  mattresses,  pillows,  and 
bed-clothing  either  renewed  or  turned,  or  at 
any  rate  thoroughly  and  individually  aired. 

None  but  light  blankets  should  be  used  as 
a  covering  for  the  sick.  Weak  patients  are 
invariably  distressed  by  the  weight  of  bed- 
clothing,  which  often  prevents  sound  sleep. 
The  bed  should  not  stand  too  high  to  allow 
of  the  patient's  leaving  it  and  moving  about, 
when  the  physician  permits.  It  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  comer,  but  should  stand  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
room,  so  that  the  patient  shall  receive  air 
and  softer  light  directly  from  their  sources. 
Bed-curtains  are  accordingly  inadmissible. 

Big  I>oses  of  Sunshine. 

If  possible,  the  sick-chamber  should  be  that 
room  in  the  house  into  which  the  sunshine 
has  the  readiest  entrance ;  and  if  the  bed  can 
be  so  placed  that  its  occupant  sees  a  stretch 
of  blue  sky,  so  much  the  better  will  it  be. 
If  the  patient  can  see  out  of  two  windows 
instead  of  one,  he  will  be  twice  as  well  off. 
It  is  found  in  all  hospitals  that  rooms  which 
admit  the  sunlight  have  fewer  deaths,  all 
other  things  considered,  than  those  upon  the 
shady  side  of  the  building ;  and,  where  sta- 
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tistics  have  been  kept  for  a  period  of  years, 
it  is  found  that  the  average  time  for  recovery 
is  earlier  upon  the  sunny  side  than  upon  the 
shady.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that 
in  asylums,  prisons,  and  other  institutions, 
more  of  the  inmates  become  ill  who  are  com- 
pelled to  reside  upon  the  shady  side  of  the 
building  than  of  those  who  live  on  the  sunny 
side. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  remember  the 
sad  variety  of  idiocy,  called  "cretinism," 
which  is  found  so  commonly  upon  the 
sides  of  deep  valleys  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  sun  has  no  freedom  of  access ;  a  form  of 
mental  disease  wholly  unknown  upon  the 
opposite  sides  of  such  valleys,  more  favor«i 
by  the  sunlight  These  statements  plainly 
demonstrate  the  value  of  sunshine,  and  he 
must  indeed  be  very  unwise,  who  neglects 
to  apply  his  knowledge  of  its  importance  to 
the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  There  are  a  few 
diseases,  such  as  certain  affections  of  the  eye 
or  brain,  in  which  a  subdued  light  is  required 
for  a  time.  But  even  in  these  a  room  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house,  with  suitable  cur- 
tains at  the  windows,  is  usually  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  upon  the  shady  side. 

Importance  of  Sleep. 

A  sick  person  should  never  under  any 
circumstances  be  awakened  from  sleep  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  physician.  Once 
awakened  after  a  short  nap,  a  patient  can 
rarely  fall  asleep  again ;  while,  had  he  slept 
a  few  hours  before  being  aroused,  he  might 
have  fallen  asleep  again  in  a  few  minutes 
with  little  effort 

As  a  rule  visitors  should  be  excluded,  and 
only  those  admitted  who  are  congenial  to 
the  patient  and  whose  pleasant  and  friendly 
faces  seem  therefore  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  over  him.  In  like  manner  ha 
should  be  surrounded  only  by  agreeable 
objects,  such,   for   instance,  as  his   fevorite 
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flowers.  For  protection  from  tlie  annoyance 
of  flies  and  mosquitoes  screens  should  be 
used  in  spite  of  their  slight  interference 
with  ventilation.  If  other  measures  are 
found  necessary-  against  mosquitoes,  an 
effective  preparation  may  be  supplied  in 
tlie  balsamic  "essence  of  pennyroyal,"  a 
vial  of  which  is  to  be  left  hanging  un- 
corked above  the  bed.  The  pain  and  red- 
ness of  the  skin  which  result  from  the  bite 
-of  a  mosquito  disappear  at  once  upon  the 
application  of  spirits  of  ammonia,  or,  still 
better,  of  the  anisated  spirits  of  ammonia. 

Noises,  and  especially  startling  noises, 
ought  most  carefully  to  be  guarded  against. 
A  good  nurse  will  see  that  no  door  opens 
with  a  creak,  that  no  window  rattles,  and  a 
very  good  one  will  also  make  sure  that  not 
even  a  curtain  flaps.  A  drop  of  oil  and  a 
feather  may  be  relied  on  to  do  away  with 
the  creaking. 

Keep  the  Mind  Calm. 

A  sick  person  never  should  be  subjected 
to  curiosity,  anxiet>',  care,  sorrow,  or  any 
form  of  fear.  As  a  rule  business  matters 
should  not  be  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
the  sick.  Sometimes  a  man  who  has  made 
no  will  before  his  illness  is  anxious  and 
uneasy  until  that  duty  is  accomplished,  but 
takes  a  favorable  turn  as  soon  as  the  matter 
is  off  his  mind.  The  less  mental  effort  de- 
manded, the  better  for  the  patient 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  nurse,  both  in  his  own 
interest  and  in  that  of  his  charge,  to  avoid 
every  form  of  activity  prejudical  to  his 
health,  every  diminution  of  his  strength, 
and  every  possibility  of  contagion.  For  the 
latter  reason  he  sliould  be  careful  never  to 
approach  the  bed  of  a  patient  sick  with  con- 
tagious disease,  when  his  own  stomach  is 
•".mpty ;  for  such  :.  stomach  predisposes  greatly 
O  contagion.  Hj  should  wear  no  beard. 
Should  keep  his  hair  cut  short,  should  bathe 


and  disinfect  his  person  frequently,  and 
should  often  change  his  linen  and  outer 
clothing.  The  latter  should  be  light  rathei 
than  dark  in  color. 

The  nurse  should  not  approach  the  sick- 
bed upon  the  side  removed  from  an  open 
window,  in  order  that  the  entering  air  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  reaching  him 
across  the  bed.  He  should  never  raise  a  bed- 
covering  from  his  own  side  of  the  bed,  but 
always  from  the  opposite  side,  reaching  across 
the  patient,  in  order  not  to  expose  himself  to 
the  first  outburst  of  contaminated  air  con- 
fined beneath  the  fabric.  In  cases  of  conta- 
gious disease  neither  the  nurse  or  any  other 
person  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of 
any  article  used  by  the  patient  In  certain 
contagious  diseases,  moreover,  every  one  who 
approaches  the  patient  should  wear  a  respi- 
rator before  his  mouth  and  nose,  for  this 
precaution  insures  protection  by  compelling 
the  air  inhaled  to  pass  through  a  layer  of 
cottonwool,  which  absorbs  all  germs  of  dis- 
ease. 

But  a  person  so  protected,  while  himself 
escaping  infection,  is  quite  capable  of  spread- 
ing the  disease  by  means  of  his  clothing, 
and  he  should  not  fail  to  disinfect  himself 
thoroughly  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  patient 
This  warning  refers  especially  to  persons 
leaving  crowded  institutions  where  conta- 
gious diseases  are  rife,  such  as  schools,  camps, 
prisons,  ships,  and  hospitals. 

Dang-er  of  Overdosing-. 

A  judicious  physician  will  limit  the  amount 
of  medication  to  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity. On  the  other  hand  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  patient  to  follow  carefully  the 
doctor's  instructions  and  to  avoid  any  offenc-e 
against  his  commands.  Many  drugs  ar<e 
poisons,  and  the  patient  may  under  no  c:i'. 
cumstance  increase  the  dose  his  physician  ha^ 
ordered,  in  th'='  bel'e^  that  a  larger  quantity 
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>f  the  drug  will  bring  him  quicker  relief. 
Slot  only  do  such  capricious  acts  sometimes 
Drove  dangerous  and  even  fatal  to  the  patient, 
Dut  they  have  in  other  instances  precisely  the 
jpposite  effect  from  that  intended  for  the 
Irug,  for  many  substances  act  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent way  when  taken  in  overdoses  from  what 
:hey  do  when  administered  according  to 
iirections. 

What  is  left  unused  of  prescriptions  ordered 
jy  a  physician  should  not  be  preserved,  as 
:here  is  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that 
:he  same  special  combination  will  ever  be  re- 
:;[uired  again,  unless  in  tlie  case  of  some  lini- 
tnent  or  some  constituent  of  one  which  can 
be  utilized  in  some  way. 

Beside  this,  ^nedicines  as  a  rule  do  not 
keep  well,  and  the  more  bottles  of  this  sort 
to  be  found  about  the  house,  the  greater  is 
the  likelihood  of  a  mistake  in  getting  hold 
3f  one  when  another  is  wanted.  When  not 
in  immediate  use  all  medicines  should  be 
kept  in  a  separate  closet  or  in  some  other 
svell-determined  repository.  Such  place  of 
storage  sliould  be  wholh'  free  from  dampness, 
for  moisture  impairs  and  gradually  destroys 
the  efficacjv'  of  most  drugs,  especially  when 
in  the  form  cf  powders.  If  the  closet  can  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  so  much  the  better. 
Light  must  be  excluded,  as  it  destroys  many 
substances.  A  low,  uniform  temperature  is 
likewise  desirable. 

The  most  dangerous  persons  about  a  patient 
are  the  old  (and  in  not  a  few  instances,  too, 
the  young)  aunts  and  grandmothers  of  either 
sex,  who  are  often  the  more  importunate 
with  their  panaceas,  the  less  they  understand 
about  the  matter.  Such  individuals  would 
do  better,  instead  of  vaunting  the  infallibility 
of  their  preparations  in  every  known  ailment, 
to  examine  into  their  own  conduct,  and  to 
confess,  in  the  light  of  their  age  and  past 
experiences,  that  they  are  assuming  an  nn- 


\varrantable  responsibility  by  interfering  with 
and  often  by  completely  neutralising  the 
physician's  treatment. 

Nowhere  has  the  saying,  "Deliver  me 
from  my  friends,"  a  truer  application  than 
here.  Often,  indeed,  there  is  less  of  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  than  of  self-love  and  vaaity 
in  the  motives  which  prompt  this  usurpation 
of  the  healing  office.  While  a  physician 
takes  pains,  in  the  statement  of  his  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  to  be  tender,  sparing,  and  con- 
siderate, these  obtrusive  meddlers,  in  order 
to  stand  afterward  in  so  much  the  better 
light,  vie  in  setting  forth  the  patient's  con- 
dition in  gloom)',  unconsoling  colors,  thereby 
greatly  depressing  his  mental  and  bodily 
powers  of  resistance.  Still,  the  more  repre- 
hensible their  conduct,  the  less  risk  is  there 
for  thcni ;  if  the  patient  recovers,  they  take 
the  credit;  if  his  sickness  assumes  a  seriou? 
turn,  it  is  the  doctor's  fault 

On  the  other  hand,  much  depends  upon 
the  influence  of  sympathetic  clergymen  and 
truly  considerate  fHends,  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  set  quite  at  ease  the  devout 
and  trustful  spirit  ot  an  invalid.  This  in- 
direct assistance  is  of  great  value,  for  no 
physician,  to  whatever  quarter  his  religious 
belief  may  incline,  will  deny  that  a  patient's 
recovery  may  be  materially  hastened  by 
favorable  mental  influences. 

Clergv'men  and  school  teachers  in  country.' 
districts  where  no  physician  is  at  hand  woulc 
do  well  to  possess  themselves,  like  captaim 
of  vessels,  of  a  certain  amount  of  medica"' 
knowledge,  in  order  to  be  able  in  emer- 
gencies to  render  the  earliest  and  most  nece^ 
sary  aid  without  waiting  for  the  doctor'? 
arrival.  With  the  same  object  a  small  stock 
of  medicines  should  also  be  kept  at  hand^ 
whose  composition  and  uses  have  been  ex' 
plained  by  a  neighboring  practitioner.  The&s 
•nn\\  be  useful  in  emergencies. 
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A  sick-room  should  be  made  as  cheerful 
and  pleasant  as  possible.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  an  invalid,  \vithout  being  shut  up  in 
a  dungeon. 

Flowers  iu  the  Sick-Kooiu. 

Flowers  are  very  beautiful  and  very  wel- 
come during  seasons  of  health.  A  stroll 
through  a  well-kept  garden,  especially  in 
the  early  morning  before  the  dew  has  passed 
away,  and  when  the  richness  of  coloring, 
and  the  singular  sensation  of  exuberant  life, 
then  particularly  observable,  are  at  their 
height;  an  hour  spent  in  the  depths  of 
dingles  and  green  glades,  whera  *h.Q  sun, 
shimmering  through  the  broken  boughs 
overhead,  lights  up  for  a  moment  wild 
blossoins  nestling  together  amidst  the  mossy 
roots  of  the  older  trees,  are  delights  that  we 
all  can  appreciate  thoroughly ;  but  when  the 
hour  of  sickness,  of  pain,  of  weariness  comes, 
and  we  lie  on  our  beds,  feeling  as  though  we 
should  never  know  again  what  ease  and 
health  are,  then  it  is  that  the  quiet  worth 
of  our  sweet  friends  the  flowers  is  most  truly 
recognized ;  then  it  is  that  the  languid  heart 
leaps  up,  the  dull  eye  brightens,  the  pale  lips 
call  back  their  color  and  their  smile  together 
to  greet  the  gentle  visitants,  as  the  door 
opens  to  admit  our  old  out-of-door  comrades, 
who,  undeterred  by  the  uncongenial  gloom 
and  closeness,  come  to  sympathize  with'  us, 
to  tell  us  that  we  are  not  forgotten  in  our 
former  haunts,  and  that  our  steps  will  be 
gladh-  hailed  there  when  Strength  is  ours 
again. 

Illness,  looked  at  even  in  the  most  cheer- 
ful light,  both  by  patients  and  nurses,  is  a 
wearisome  experience.  The  same  room,  the 
same  routine,  the  same  diet,  and  the  same 
medicines,  taken  at  the  same  hours,  are  not 
by  any  means  enlivenitig  circmnstances ; 
clean,  well-aired,  cheery,  as  unlike  a  sick- 
room as  possible  as  the  chamber  of  suffering 


may  be  kept,  yet  there  is,  and  always  must 
be,  a  depressing  feeling  within  it ;  something 
totally  unlike  itself  is  wanting  to  relieve  its 
oppression,'  to  give  rise  to  new  thoughts 
quite  unconnected  with  it  or  its  occupation. 
And  to  supply,  as  far  as  they  can,  this  very 
need,  flowers,  tastefully  arranged,  and  well 
placed,  offer  their  kindly  services. 

It  is  such  a  relief,  such  a  positive  luxury^ 
to  turn  the  eye  away  from  the  grim,  bad- 
taste  suggesting  row  of  medicine  bottles; 
from  the  sundry  biscuit  papers  tliat  stand 
on  the  table,  ready  to  dispense  their  well- 
meant  but  painfully  unpalatable  contents'; 
from  the  oft-conned  pattern  on  the  walls, 
one  rose,  tv/o  green  leaves,  a  sort  of  proposal 
for  a  brown  leaf,  ending  in  a  badly-formed 
piece  of  trellis,  a  white  rose  and  a  green 
leaf  at  top ;  from  the  window-curtains  hung 
up  in  their  perpetual  folds;  firom  the  fire 
which,  though  partaking  of  a  family  resem- 
blance with  the  dear  old  one  downstairs, 
evidently  belongs  to  an  ill-conditioned  and 
ill-favored  branch  of  the  original  stock;  tc 
turn  the  weary  eyes  and  weary  attention 
from  all  these  things,  and  rest  them  gently 
and  peacefully  on  some  spiritual-looking 
blossom,  so  unallied  to  all  earthly  trouble^ 
so  suggestive  of  coolness,  and  freshness^ 
and  unworldliness,  that  the  tired  brain  and 
throbbing  pulses  become  half-unconsciously 
soothed,  and  the  heavy  eyelids  droop  and 
droop  lower,  until,  as-  pit\ing  sleep  closes 
them  fast,  she  transforms  our  last  idea  of 
our  beautiful  guest  into  that  of  the  image 
of  a  guardian  angel  watching  beside  us  and 
warding  off  all  suffering  from  our  pillow. 

And  well  may  trustful,  hopeful  thoughts 
be  sugg^ested  by  our  mute  friends,  either  in 
their  own  simple  forms,  or  in  the  glorified 
guise  bestowed  on  them  by  our  dreaming 
fancy — for  what  is  their  mission  ?  To  bring 
comfort  and  good  cheer  to  the  weary. 
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^r>*  HE  occurrence  of  an  accident  in  any 
\crJ^  well-populated  region  is  sure  to  draw 
a  crowd  about  the  victim.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  disperse  such  a  gather- 
ing, or  at  least  to  persuade  spectators  to  keep 
away  from  the  injured  person.  A  space  of 
not  less  than  ten  feet  on  every  side  should  be 
completely  cleared,  only  those  being  allowed 
to  approach  nearer  who  are  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  operations  for  relief. 

Fainting'. 

When  any  one  faints  he  should  be  placed 
in  a  recumbent  position,  with  his  head  low, 
if  he  is  pale  and  bloodless,  but  high,  if  red 
in  the  face,  and  every  tight-fitting  garment 
should  be  loosened.  Then  he  should  be 
fanned  in  the  open  air  or  by  an  open  win- 
dow, cold  water  should  be  sprinkled  over 
him,  and  his  temples  bathed  with  vinegar, 
ether  or  cologne,  while  ammonia,  burnt 
feathers  or  singed  hair  are  held  beneath  his 
nose,  and  his  nostrils  are  tickled  to  make 
him  sneeze.  If  the  faint  be  a  deep  one,  an 
enema  of  vinegar  may  be  administered,  the 
feet  and  hands  bathed  in  warm  water,  the 
soles  of  the  feet  chafed,  and  mustard  applied 
<  vov  the  heart 

A  Trance. 

A  trance  is  the  most  extreme  form  of  faint- 
ing, and  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  a 
trance  resembles  very  closely  that  of  one 
dead.  Only  a  layman,  however,  can  make  a 
mistake  in  this  respect,  certainly  not  a  phy- 
sician trained  in  scientific  accuracy  and  in 
careful  methods  of  examination ;  for  such  an 
examination  soon  makes  it  apparent  that 
both  heart-sounds,  or  at  least  one  of  them. 


can  be  heard  in  a  lethargic  person,  althougl 
sometimes  very  faint  and  infrequent  II 
heard  less  frequently  than  once  in  five  min- 
utes, the  condition  must  be  that  of  death. 

To  avoid  burial  during  life  the  most 
serviceable  measures  are  the  prohibition  of 
premature  interments,  the  allowing  of  inter- 
ment only  after  the  beginning  of  decomposi- 
tion or  after  an  autopsy,  and  the  carefal 
determination  of  death  by  medically  conv 
petent  persons. 

The  treatment  of  an  individual  apparently 
dead  should  be  begim  by  freeing  him  from 
every  injurious  influence,  such  as  ribbons 
about  the  neck,  noxious  gases,  and,  in  the 
case  of  those  nearly  drowned,  from  water  in 
the  air-passages.  This  accomplished,  he 
should  be  placed  in  a  room  filled  with  fresh 
air,  his  clothing  removed  cautiously  but  as 
quickly  as  possible,  by  cutting  it  off,  if 
necessary',  his  mouth  and  nose  cleared  of 
any  obstruction,  and  an  effort  made  to 
restore  his  nervous  energy,  his  circulation, 
and  above  all  his  respiration. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  making 
warm  applications  to  the  body  and  by 
warm  baths,  by  washing  the  skin  with 
vinegar,  by  rubbing,  brushing  and  knead- 
ing it  vigorously,  by  tickling  the  nose  and 
throat,  by  rousing  the  nerve  of  smell  with 
irritants  such  as  spirits  of  ammonia,  by  drop- 
ping naphtha  and  spirits  of  mustard  upon 
the  praecordia,  or  by  applying  a  mustard 
poultice  in  the  same  region. 

Especial  benefit  may  be  derived  fit)m 
artificial  respiration  and  from  blowing  air 
into  the  lungs.  If,  in  effecting  the  latter, 
the    operator    would    avoid    applying    hii 
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mouth  to  that  of  the  patient,  let  him  apply 
a  funnel,  bladder,  or  other  tube.  During 
the  inspiration  the  nose  of  the  patient  must 
be  kept  closed.  After  the  lun^j^s  have  been 
filled  with  air,  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  to 
be  pressed  upon  and  the  air  expelled,  or  the 
patient  may  be  rolled  upon  his  back  and 
chest  alternately.  It  is  often  sufficient  to 
compress  the  abdomen  between  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  in  order  to  press  upward  the 
diaphragm  and  the  lungs  and  so  to  expel 
the  air  forcibly.  Then,  when  the  hands  are 
withdrawn,  the  diaphragm  returns  to  its 
fonner  position,  and  the  air  is  drawn  into 
the  lungs  again.  In  persons  in  this  condi- 
tion artificial  respiration  should  be  maintained 
for  at  least  four  or  five  hours,  the  face,  chest, 
and  back  being  sprinkled  meanwhile  at  inter- 
vals with  cold  water. 

Persons  Nearly  Drowued. 

The  most  eflfective  method  for  restoring 
persons  nearly  drowned  is  artificial  respira- 
tion according  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Sylvester. 
By  this  method  the  patient  is  to  be  laid  upon 
his  back  upon  a  gentle  incline,  in  such  a 
way  that  his  head  shall  lie  a  little  higher 
than  his  feet,  and  a  small,  firm  cushion  is  to 
be  placed  beneath  his  head  and  shoulders, 
or,  in  its  absence,  a  folded  garment  Next, 
his  tongue  should  be  drawn  forward  and  se- 
cured beyond  his  lips.  For  this  purpose  the 
most  serviceable  appliance  is  an  elastic  band 
fastened  over  the  tongue  and  under  the 
chin. 

The  operator,  standing  behind  the  patient's 
head,  should  then  grasp  the  arms  of  the  latter 
just  above  the  elbows  and  draw  them,  with  a 
gentle,  steady  motion,  to  a  position  of  exten- 
sion above  the  head.  Here  they  are  to  be 
held  for  about  two  seconds,  while  air  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  lungs  freely.  The  arms 
are  then  to  be  carried  downward  and  pressed 
gently  but  firmly  for  abont  the  same  length 


of  time  against  the  sides  of  the  patient's 
chest,  in  order  to  expel  the  air  from  his  lungs. 
These  motions  should  be  repeated  in  alterna- 
tion ten  times  in  the  course  of  every  minute 
until  a  continuous  respirator}-  movement  be- 
comes perceptible.  When  this  happens  arti- 
ficial respiration  may  be  discontiimed  and  an 
efifort  made  to  restore  the  warmth  arid  circu- 
lation of  the  body. 

Persons  Overcome  by  Gases. 

Persons  suffocated  by  carbonic  acid,  car- 
bonic oxide,  illuminating  gas,  or  sewer  gas 
must  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a 
room  where  the  air  is  pure  and  where  the 
windows  and  doors  are  kept  open  to  secure 
a  constant  renewal  of  the  atmosphere.  All 
clothing  must  be  removed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  patient,  completely  denuded, 
placed  in  a  half-recumbent  position,  and  the 
measures  already  detailed  in  cases  of  drown- 
ing employed  to  restore  him  to  life.  If  the 
respiratory  movements  ha\-e  already  ceased, 
long-continued  artificial  respiration  can  alone 
be  expected  to  give  success. 

Struck  by  Liii^btning-. 

A  person  struck  by  lightning  should 
quickly  be  removed  from  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  at  once  undressed  and  placed  in  a 
half-reclining  position,  and  wrapped  in  warm 
blankets.  After  this  is  done  the  measures  of 
revival  above  described  are  to  be  emplo\ed, 
and  especially  that  of  artificial  respiration. 
Some  stimulant  should  be  administered,  a 
teaspoonful  of  whiskey,  for  instance,  occa- 
sionally, or  twenty  drops  of  the  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
water.  Bums  caused  by  lightning  should 
receive  the  same  attention  a:*,  those  from  any 
other  cause.  Recoveries  are  on  record  after 
an  hour  of  supposed  death  from  lightning. 

Lightning  strikes  where  there  are  metals, 
or  where  water,  dampness   or  evaporation 
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occurs.  Therefore  it  is  best  not  to  be  found 
near  any  piece  of  metal  during  a  storm,  and 
not  to  take  refuge  in  the  water  nor  under  a 
tree.  Localities  where  there  are  many  men 
should  also  be  avoided. 

Sunstroke. 

Sunstroke,  contrary  to  the  usual  impres- 
sion, is  not  in  all  cases  due  to  exposure  of  the 
head  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Statistics 
show  that  prostration  from  the  effects  of 
heat  may  occur  under  shelter,  in  the  shade, 
at  night,  or  even  in  persons  who  have  not 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  days  before.  In- 
tense heat  need  not  be  solar,  but  may  be  arti- 
ficial. Since  the  human  body  can  cool  itself 
much  more  readily  in  a  dry  than  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  it  may  be  expected  to  resist  the 
severities  of  a  dry,  overheated  climate  more 
easily  than  the  oppressive  closeness  of  a  damp 
and  muggy  one.  For  this  reason  sunstroke 
is  much  more  infrequent  in  the  dry  belt  of 
the  Texan  prairies  than  in  the  lowlands  of 
India  or  upon  the  sea-coast.  For  the  same 
reason  too,  it  is  especially  prone  to  attack  in- 
door workers  in  confined,  moist  factories, 
and  notably  those  who  labor  in  laundries  and 
sugar-refineries. 

Sunstroke  appears  to  be  decidedly  favored 
by  intemperance,  by  want  of  acclimatization, 
and  by  debility  following  fatigue  in  a  heated 
atmosphere.  Occupants  of  badly  ventilated 
sleeping  apartments  appear  to  be  oftener 
affected  than  those  who  sleep  in  purer  air. 

It  is  generally  thought  by  non-professional 
persons  that  the  symptoms  of  sunstroke  come 
on  without  any  warning  whatever.  In  most 
cases,  however,  it  is  preceded  by  pain  in  the 
head,  wandering  of  the  thoughts  or  total  in- 
ability to  think  at  all,  disturbed  vision,  irri- 
tability of  temper,  sense  of  pain  or  of  weight 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  inability  to 
breathe  with  the  usual  ease  and  satisfaction. 
These   symptoms  become  mor6  and  more 


marked  until  insensibility  is  reached,  pre- 
ceded  sometimes  by  delirium.  The  skin 
grows  very  hot,  and  usually,  very  dry,  but 
when  not  dry  is  covered  with  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. The  face  becomes  dusky,  or,  as 
the  saying  is,  blue.  Breathing  becomes  rapid 
and  short,  or  slow  and  sighing.  The  action 
of  the  heart,  as  felt  by  the  hand  placed  over 
it,  is  weak  and  rapid  and  often  as  tremulous 
as  the  "fluttering  of  a  bird." 

In  many  instances,  from  what  is  popularly 
termed  the  commencement  of  the  attack  until 
it  ends  in  death,  the  patient  does  not  move  a 
limb,  nor  even  an  eyelid.  The  gradual  failure 
of  respiration  interferes  with  the  natural  puri- 
fication of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  a  fact 
speedily  attested  by  the  livid,  purplish  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface.  In  most  cases  of 
sunstroke,  accordingly,  death  comes  on 
gradually  by  arrest  of  respiration,  such  arrest 
being  without  doubt  due  to  direct  paralysis 
of  the  respiratory  centres  by  the  excess  of 
heat 

A  person  suffering  from  sunstroke  should 
at  once  be  carried  to  a  cool,  airy  spot  in  the 
shade  of  some  wall,  or  perhaps  to  a  large 
room  with  a  bare  floor,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
better,  if  no  sunlight  interferes,  upon  the 
pavement  of  a  back  yard.  Unnecessan,'  by- 
standers must  be  kept  at  a  distance,  for,  in 
this  as  in  every  other  accident,  the  patient 
needs  all  the  pure  air  to  be  had.  His  clothing 
should  be  at  once  gently  removed,  and  he 
should  be  placed  upon  his  back  with  his 
head  raised  a  couple  of  inches  by  a  folded 
garment. 

His  entire  body,  and  particularly  his  head 
and  chest,  should  then  be  profusely  dashed 
with  cold  water.  In  preparation  for  this 
step,  a  messenger  should  be  despatched  for  a 
good  supply  of  ice,  and  several  buckets  of 
ice-water  should  be  made  ready  for  use  as 
rapidly  as  possible.     The  ice- water  must  not 
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be  sprinkled  over  the  patient,  but  dashed 
against  him  in  large  bowlfuls.  While  one 
person  prepares  the  ice-water,  and  another 
uses  it,  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  may  employ 
themselves  in  rubbing  the  surface  of  the 
patient  briskly,  each  with  a  handful  of  cracked 
ice  enclosed  in  a  towel. 

The  purpose  of  these  measures  is  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  of  tlie  body  to  some- 
thing like  a  natural  standard.  When  the 
decline  in  heat  is  noticed,  the  cold  applica- 
tions should  cease,  and  the  patient  should  be 
carefully  removed  to  a  dry  spot,  where  the 
entire  surface  of  his  body  should  be  dried 
with  towels.  If  any  tendency  toward  a  re- 
turn of  the  high  temperature  should  mani- 
fest itself,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  even  after 
the  restoration  of  consciousness,  it  must  be 
m.et  at  once  by  a  renewal  of  cold  applica- 
tions. A  second  rise  in  temperature  need 
not  excite  surprise  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
amount  of  superheated  blood  within  the 
body  not  yet  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
cold  applications. 

Artificial  respiration  must  be  resorted  to 
as  soon  as  the  heated  condition  of  the  body 
is  overcome,  and  continued  until  natural 
respiration  returns.  The  dashing  of  cold 
water  over  the  chest  and  face  is  a  useful 
means  of  encouraging  a  return  of  the  sus- 
pended function  of  breathing,  but  the 
mechanical  methods  are  best  relied  on  in 
the  main  for  this  purpose. 

Persons  who  are  Frozen. 

Persons  unconscious  from  exposure  to 
cold  require  a  special  manner  of  treatment 
The  effect  of  excessive  cold  upon  the  body 
as  a  whole,  and  especially  so  in  intoxicated 
persons  who  have  lain  down  in  the  open  air 
to  sleep,  is  at  first  to  produce  unconscious- 
ness, which,  if  warmth  is  not  applied,  will 
sooner  or  later  pass  into  actual  death.  When 
excessive  cold  prevails  the  inclination  to  sit 


down  or  to  lie  down  should  be  resisted,  fot 
this  is  the  first  indication  of  freezing.  First 
a  sleepy  feeling  creeps  over  one,  and  then 
loss  of  consciousness  super\'enes. 

In  order  to  restore  a  person  from  this  un- 
conscious condition  warmth  may  not  bt 
rapidly  applied  to  the  whole  body,  but  it 
should  be  thawed  out  bv  slow  decrees 
Furthermore,  the  limbs  must  be  very  care* 
fully  handled,  to  avoid  fracturing  any  one  of 
them,  for  cold  renders  them  ver>'  brittle. 
The  patient  should  be  brought  into  an  un- 
heated  room,  undressed,  and  covered  up  to 
the  nostrils  and  mouth  with  snow  or  pow 
dered  ice,  with  which  he  should  be  con- 
stantly and  gently  rubbed.  The  snov/  should 
be  removed  as  fast  as  it  melts,  until  the  skin 
begins  to  grow  warm  and  the  limbs  relax. 
When  its  vitality  has  returned  to  the  skin 
the  snow  should  be  remcJ\'ed  and  the  whole 
body  rubbed  with  cold  cloths.  Only  now  j 
may  the  temperature  of  the  room  be  grad  ' 
ually  raised  and  the  patient  placed  in  a  tepid 
bath,  and  afterward  in  a  warm  one.  From 
this  point  the  treatment  usual  in  the  case  of 
lethargic  persons  is  to  be  instituted.  The 
rescued  individual  must  be  restricted  to  « 
light  diet  for  a  da}-  or  two  after  emerging 
from  the  lethargy.  i 

Foreign   Bodies  in  the    Throat.  ' 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  piece 
of  food  or  some  other  body  finds  its  way  into 
the  back  of  the  mouth  and  lodges  there, 
being  unable  to  pass  farther.  In  such  case 
the  finger,  should  this  be  thought  best,  will 
often  be  able  to  thrust  the  morsel  downward. 
A  hairpin,  straightened  and  then  bent  at  the 
extremity,  may  prove  serviceable  in  drag- 
ging the  impediment  out  Fish-bones  may  - 
be  most  readily  remo\'ed  from  the  throat 
by  swallowing  stale  bread.  The  danger 
of  suffocation  by  foreign  bodies  may  be 
avoided  by  breathing  regularly,  by  eating 
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JtMl  drinking  slowly,  by  refraining  from 
conversation  during  meals,  and  by  cutting 
the  food  into  small  pieces. 

To  Stop   Blcediiiji. 

Hemorrhage  is  an  accident  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  In  cases  of  severe  bleed- 
ing, when  the  injury  of  an  artery  is  indicated 
t)y  the  spurting  of  the  blood  in  a  steady 
stream  from  the  wound,  direct  compression 
should  be  exerted  upon  the  bleeding  artery, 
either  by  a  finger  inserted  in  the  wound,  or 
by  means  of  whatever  object  happens  to  be 
at  hand,  such  as  moss,  lint,  tissue  paper,  or 
medicated  cotton,  until  skilled  assistance 
arrives.  A  more  ready  means  of  compres- 
sion is  sometimes  found  in  tying  the  limb 
above  the  wound  with  a  strong  cord,  an 
clastic  band,  or  even  a  pair  of  suspenders. 

Above  all,  a  bleeding  limb  should  be  so 
held  as  to  impede  to  the  utmost  its  circula- 
tion, the  foot,  leg,  or  arm,  for  instance,  being 
held  upwards.  Slighter  hemorrhages  may 
be  controlled  by  means  of  ice,  cold  water, 
burnt  coffee,  vinegar,  or  the  methods  of 
compression  spoken  of  above.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  compress,  however,  is  superflu- 
ous, for  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
cotton,  marine  lint,  oakum,  and  coffee  is 
sufficient  for  the  stoppage  of  hemorrhage. 
But  the  removal  of  these  materials  should 
not  be  hastened,  for  this  may  lead  the 
bleeding  to  break  out  afresh. 

Nosebleed. 

In  case  of  Nosebleed  it  is  sufficient  in  most 
instances  to  fill  the  nostrils  with  cotton  or 
soft  paper,  and  to  leave  it  there  for  some 
time.  Wads  of  cotton  dipped  in  tincture  of 
iron  are  only  to  be  applied  in  slight  and  ex- 
ternal hemorrhages.  Indeed,  one  should  be 
very  careful  in  the  use  of  this  remedy,  or 
should  forego  it  altogether,  for  death  has  been 
known  to  follow  immediately  upon  its  use  in 


cases  of  bleeding  from  a  tooth  or  from  the 
nose,  by  the  extension  of  blood-clots  to  tbc 
brain. 

Bleeding'  from  the  Lungs. 

Any  person  who  has  once  suffered  from  a 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or  stomach 
should  form  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him 
a  dose  of  gallic  acid  or  of  ergotin,  such  as  his 
physician  may  prescribe,  or  an  abundant 
quantity  of  common  salt,  either  one  of  these 
to  be  taken  in  emergency  dissolved  in  water. 
If  no  water  be  at  hand,  the  remedy  will  be 
of  equal  service  taken  dr}'.  Furthermore, 
such  a  person  should  habitually  keep  as  quiet 
as  possible,  should  avoid  hot  food  and  hot 
drinks,  as  well  as  stimulants  and  excitations 
of  any  kind,  should  prefer  not  eating  too 
much  at  one  time,  but  rather  more  often, 
and  should  live  in  a  well  ventilated  room, 
avoiding  too  warm  or  oppressive  a  tempera- 
ture. The  same  rules  hold  good  in  respect 
to    persons    troubled    with    diseases   of    tht 

heart 

All  Sorts  of  Injuries. 

In  every  case  of  injury,  in  cuts,  stabs,  and 
gunshot  wounds,  in  contusions,  sprains,  dis- 
locations, and  fractures,  in  burns,  frostbites, 
and  frozen  members,  the  first  measure  to  be 
adopted  is  the  application  of  cold  in  the  form 
of  ice,  snow,  or  cold  water.  These  substances 
are  best  applied  in  an  animal  bladder  or  a 
rubber  bag.  When  towels  wet  in  cold  water 
are  used,  they  require  to  be  renewed  every 
minute,  for,  unless  frequently  changed,  they 
really  act  as  poultices  to  the  part,  invit- 
ing what  we  wish  to  prevent  Cold  not  only 
stanches  any  bleeding  which  may  occur,  un- 
less  the  hemorrhage  is  altogether  too  severe^ 
but  it  also  moderates  the  ensuing  inflamma- 
tion. The  injured  part  must  enjoy  perfect 
rest  and  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
Fractures. 

When  an  injur>'  occurs  to  the  lower  limb. 
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and  it  is  thought  that  a  bone  has  been 
broken,  the  injured  person  should  lie  where 
he  has  fallen,  unless  the  temperature  inter- 
dicts, until  suitable  assistance  arrives.  He 
should  then  be  removed  from  the  spot  in  a 
carriage,  or  preferably  in  an  ambulance.  A 
wagon  well  filled  with  hay  will  ser\'e  the 
purpose  equally  well,  especially  if  the  hay  be 
so  disposed  as  to  form  a  hollow  for  the  re- 
pose of  tlie  injured  limb.  Before  removal 
long  splints  should  be  carefully  bandaged  to 
both  sides  of  the  limb  without  avoidable  dis- 
turbance of  the  clothing.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
grating  of  one  fragment  of  bone  upon  an- 
other and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
soft  tissues,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
jarring  of  even  the  easiest  riding  vehicle, 
and  which  will  inevitably  make  the  injury 
far  more  serious. 

Abscesses. 

Abscess  denotes  the  gathering  of  pus.  If 
this  occur  beneath  the  skin,  and  fluctuation 
can  be  felt  superficially,  an  incision  should 
be  made  by  the  physician  rather  than 
allow  the  abscess  to  open  of  itself;  for, 
in  the  former  case,  the  cut  edges  will 
unite  rapidly,  while  in  the  latter  the  heal- 
ing process  will  be  long  delayed,  and  a  dis- 
figuring scar  will  remain,  as  we  so  often  see 
where  a  tooth  has  ulcerated  through  the 
cheek.  Furtherrnore  it  sometimes  happens, 
especially  if  the  skin  is  thick,  that  an  ab- 
scess burrows  beneath  the  skin  instead  of 
opening  through  it. 

Bums. 

To  bums  unsalted  butter,  fresh  oil,  yolk 
of  egg,  or  cold  cream  should  be  applied  at 
once.  An  especially  good  effect  is  gotten 
from  linseed  oil  and  lime  water  in  equal 
parts,  or  from  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  water  to  make  a  paste. 
Over  such  applications   should    be    placed 


only  a  very  light  bandage,  not  a  thick  one 
which  will  generate  warmth. 

If  the  burn  is  superficial,  pencilling  with 
collodion  will  be  found  of  service  before  the 
formation  of  blisters,  by  preventing  them 
from  forming.  Blisters  caused  b>-  burns,  when 
they  do  not  evacuate  spontaneously,  should 
be  opened  \vith  a  clean  needle  upon  the 
second  day,  and  the  tract  should  then  be 
overspread  with  one  of  the  applications  al- 
ready enumerated.  The  skin  should  not  be 
hastily  removed  from  the  blister,  for  iu  pres- 
ence protects  the  wound.  If  adjacent  parts, 
such  as  the  fingers  or  the  arm  and  cliest,  be- 
come involved  in  an  extensive  burn,  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  to  keep  them  apart 
during  the  process  of  healing,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  grow  together.  Pieces  of  linen 
soaked  in  emollient  applications  should  there- 
fore be  placed  between  the  opposing  wounded 
surfaces. 

When  any  one's  clothing  catches  fire,  he 
should  immediately  be  thrown  down  upon 
the  ground,  so  as  to  lessen  the  tendency  of 
the  flames  toward  his  m^outh  and  nostrils. 
Then_  without  a  moment's  delay,  he  must 
be  lolled  in  the  carpet  or  hearthrug,  in 
order  to  stifle  the  flames,  his  head  alone 
being  exposed  that  he  may  be  able  to 
breathe.  If  no  carpet  or  rug  is  at  hand, 
take  off  your  coat  and  use  it  instead.  Keep 
the  flame  as  much  as  possible  from  the  fece, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  hot  air 
into  the  lungs.  This  can  be  done  by  begin- 
ning at  the  neck  and  shoulders  and  smoth- 
ering the  flame  downward.  Should  any 
fragment  of  garment  be  found  adherent  ti? 
the  burned  surface,  it  should  not  be  separa- 
ted, as  the  violence  required  to  remove  it 
necessarily  increases  the  damage  to  the 
injured  part. 

Burns  by  lime,  caustic  potash,  and  other 
alkalies  are  as  a  rule  very  troublesome,  since 
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not  only  removal  of  the  cuticle  or  superficial 
skin  occurs,  but  also  destruction  of  the  soft 
j>arts  beneath.  Lime  is  a  powerful  alkali 
and  rapidly  destroys  the  parts  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  pick  it  off,  for  the  fingers  remove  no  more 
than  they  come  in  contact  with ;  so  an  appli- 
cation should  at  once  be  made  of  some  sub- 
stance which  will  unite  with  the  alkali  to 
form  a  comparatively  harmless  preparation. 
To  accomplish  this  we  may  apply  lemon 
juice,  vinegar  diluted  with  water,  or  any 
other  dilute  acid.  These  acids  do  not  undo 
what  has  been  done:  they  only  prevent 
farther  mischief  What  we  say  in  regard 
to  lime  may  also  be  said  of  potash,  soda, 
qmmonia,  and  the  other  alkalies. 

How  to  Treat  those  who  are  Poisoned. 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning 
'equires  the  stomach  to  be  emptied  as 
][uickly  as  possible  of  the  poisonous  sub- 
stance by  means  of  vomiting,  purging,  or 
the  stomach-pump.  Tickling  the  membrane 
of  the  throat  with  the  finger  or  with  the  tip 
of  a  feather  is  in  many  instances  sufficient  to 
induce  vomiting.  Usually  after  the  giving 
of  an  emetic  this  means  is  used  to  hasten  its 
action.  Common  salt  serves  a  useful  emetic 
action  when  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  water  which  will  absorb  it,  and  given 
every  minute  until  vomiting  occurs. 

Another  valuable  emetic,  particularly  for 
children,  is  pulverized  ipecacuanha,  which 
can  be  had  of  any  druggist.  W^arm  water  is 
very  commonly  used  to  produce  vomiting, 
and  so  too  is  mustard  mixed  in  warm  water. 
,A.fter  vomiting  is  begun  there  is  usually  lit- 
ems trouble  in  keeping  it  up  by  simply  giving 
;),  plenty  of  tepid  water. 

When  the  stomach  cannot  be  emptied 
completely  or  rapidly  enough,  the  poison  in- 
gested should  be  rendered  as  harmless  as  pos- 
sible by  chemical  decomposition  with  anti- 


dotes, by  combination  with  some  other  sul> 
stance,  so  that  a  less  harmful  product  i^ 
obtained,  or  by  concealing  and  diluting  iL 
In  the  treatment  of  poisoned  wounds  we 
may  apply  lime-water,  chlorine  water,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate,  or  actual 
caustic,  which  not  only  neutralize  the  poison ; 
but  obliterate  the  wound  as  well. 
Hydro  phohia. 

Hydrophobia  may  occur,  contrary  to  the 
popular  opinion,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
The  avoidance  of  water  is  a  very  marked 
symptom  in  man,  but  no  mad  dog  avoids 
water.  Mad  dogs  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
foam  at  the  mouth,  but  those  whose  cheek 
muscles  are  so  relaxed  that  their  jaws  hang 
open  necessarily  drop  some  saliva  or  mucus. 
Quite  as  untrue  is  the  idea  that  mad  dogs 
always  run  straight  ahead  and  always  carry 
their  tails  between  their  hind  legs.  Such  a 
manner  of  conducting  himself  gives  to  a  dog 
the  appearance  not  so  much  of  being  vicious, 
as  of  being  simply  sick. 

Mad  dogs  are  apt  to  be  very  quiet,  slug- 
gish, and  sullen,  and  to  slink  away  by  them- 
selves ;  others,  however,  become  restless  and 
irritable,  and  bite  and  run  away.  ^lost  such 
dogs  lose  their  appetite,  but  they  swallow 
very  abnormal  substances,  such  as  earth,  straw, 
and  shreds  of  cloth.  Mad  dogs  all  bark  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  this  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  disease.  Their  proclivity  for 
biting  exhibits  itself  rather  against  animals 
than  against  men,  and  sometimes  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  snapping  at  inanimate 
objects;  yet  they  do  not  always  spare  theii 
masters.  They  bite  in  a  noiseless,  insidious 
manner,  without  previous  barking  or  snarl- 
ing.  Death  follows  eight  or  nine  days  later. 
The  recognition  of  hydrophobia,  it  will  ac- 
cordingly be  seen,  is  not  without  difficulty, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  to  be  urgently  recom- 
mended to  every  owner  of  a  dog,  that,  so  soor. 
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as  he  perceives  in  the  animal  any  departure 
from  his  usual  condition  and  behavior,  im- 
mediately the  object  of  suspicion  should  be 
secluded  from  mankind. 

A  dog  who  has  bitten  a  human  being  is 
very  apt  to  be  slain  at  once  by  the  bystanders. 
This  should  not  be  permitted,  but  the  sus- 
pected animal  should  be  placed  in  confine- 
ment and  watched  under  proper  safeguards 
for  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  Should  no 
indubitable  symptoms  indicate  the  disease  in 
the  dog,  it  can  be  readily  seen  what  unnec- 
essary mental  distress  will  have  been  saved 
both  to  the  person  bitten  and  to  his  friends. 

A  number  of  well  authenticated  instances 
are  on  record  where  the  bite  of  the  common 
skunk  or  polecat  has  been  followed,  after  the 
usual  period  of  incubation,  by  symptoms  of 
rabies.  Out  of  the  forty-one  cases  recorded, 
all  except  one,  a  farmer,  who  knew  of  the 
danger  and  took  the  precaution  of  using 
prompt  preventive  treatment,  ended  in  death. 

Persons  so  injured  should  promptly  resort 
to  the  peculiar  measures  advised  for  the 
treatment  of  poisoned  wounds. 

Snake  Poison. 

Snake  poison,  which,  very  soon  after  the 
trite  of  the  serpent,  causes  violent  incisive  and 
radiating  pains,  as  well  as  a  dark  bluish  swell- 
ing of  the  wounded  region,  and  later  dizzi- 
ness, difficult  breathing,  and  stupefaction,  is 
a  colorless,  odorless,  viscid  fluid,  very  similar 
to  olive  oil.  The  poison  of  some  tropical 
snakes  occasions  no  local  symptoms,  because 
death  follows  only  a  few  minutes  after  the 
.bite.  Neither  chemical  nor  microscopical 
research  has  hitherto  furnished  a  satisfactory 
explanation  concerning  these  poisons.    Their 


manner  of  operation  too,  is  still  quite  obscure. 
Their  effect  is  produced  only  by  direct  con- 
tact with  the  blood,  which  they  appear  to 
have  the  property  of  decomposing  with  great 
rapidity.  The  venom  of  a  snake  has  no  poi- 
sonous action  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach. 

The  poisonous  snakes  are  sluggish  crea- 
tures, which  seldom  attack  men  unless 
provoked.  The  effect  of  their  sting  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  venom  accumulated. 
Whoever  is  bitten  by  one  of  them  should  at 
once  suck  out  the  wound  and  apply  one  of 
the  above  named  cauterants.  Prompt  ampu- 
tation of  the  injured  part  may  be  successful 
in  saving  life.  In  any  case  a  ligature  should 
be  applied,  if  possible,  above  the  wound,  to 
be  relaxed,  if  much  swelling  occurs,  and 
again  tightened  when  feasible.  The  instan- 
taneous use  of  potassa,  soda,  or,  still  better, 
of  a  dark  red  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  or  of  the  same  chemical  in  dry  condi- 
tion used  both  externally  and  internally,  very 
often  proves  beneficial. 

The  slower  action  of  the  heart,  which  is 
indicated  by  a  feeble  pulse  and  by  other  ap- 
pearances of  prostration,  calls  for  the  free 
use  of  stimulants.  Marvelous  stories  are  told 
of  the  quantities  of  whiskey  and  brandy 
taken  under  these  circumstances  by  persons 
not  addicted  to  their  use.  It  is  often  wise  to 
give  them  freely  at  brief  intervals  until 
symptoms  of  intoxication  appear.  The  great 
enfeeblement  of  the  heart  readily  suggests 
laying  the  injured  person  upon  his  back, 
since  this  is  the  position  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  heart  are  least  taxed.  The 
house  should  always  be  supplied  with  rem- 
edies. 
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BOOK  IV. 


Business  Rules  and  Forms. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Meaning  of  Terms  Used  in  Business. 


l,^\fndonme*u,  —Relinquishing  to  underwriters  property 
saved  fro^ii  snipwrecks. 

Ahaienienl. — Discount ;  sum  allowed  on  payment  of 
money  before  due. 

Acceptance. — A  receiving  so  as  to  bind  the  agreement 
to  pay  a  bill  or  draft. 

Accommodation  Paper. — The  loan  of  commercial  paper 
or  credit- 

Accrued. — Interest  or  increase  due  and  unpaid. 

Ac€ou*u. — A  statement ;  an  arrangement  of  debits  and 
credits  in  relation  to  any  person  or  thing;  a 
record  of  business  transactions. 

A«uunt  SaUs. — A  statement  of  the  product  arising  from 
the  sale  of  goods  received  by  a  merchant  from 
another  party,  and  sold  for  his  benefit,  together 
with  the  costs  and  charges  incurred  in  making 
such  sale. 

Accountant . — One  who  is  skilled  in  accomits. 

Actuary. — A  clerk  of  certain  courtsand  insurance  offices; 
one  skilled  in  annuities ;  an  acting  officer. 

Admimstrator . — One  who  manages  an  intestate  estate. 

Adjustniettt. — Settlement  of  a  difference  between  two 
parties. 

Admiralty. — A  body  which  controls  naval  affairs  in 
England. 

Ad  valorem. — According  to  value. 

Adwmce. — Additional  price,  stocks  above  par. 

Advitnces. — Sums  of  money  paid  by  a  merchant  upon 
goods  lodged  in  his  hands  for  sale  at  a  future  time. 
This  term  also  covers  money  loaned  by  bankers 
on  bills  of  lading. 

'Adventure. — Property  ventured  in  a  voyage ;  a  specula- 
tion. 

Advice. — Counsel  given,  usually  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  goods. 


Affidavit. — A  declaration  under  oath  made  in  writin^J. 
Agent. — A  person  who  acts  for  another ;  a  deputy. 
Adulteration. — Mixing  a  spurious  with  a  genuine  artidte. 
Allowance. — Abatement,  a  deduction  made  for  various 

reasons. 
Auihastador. — An  envoy  of  the  highest  rank  sent  to  rt 

foreign  government. 
Appraise. — To  estimate  the  value  of  goods  or  property. 
Antieipate. — To  take  beforehand,  or  pay  before  due. 
Appurtenance. — That  which   appertains  or   belongs  tfr 

something  else. 
Arbitration. — The  referring  of  a  controversy  to  personi 

chosen  by  the  parties  to  decide  It. 
Arrear. — That  which  is  behind  in  payment. 
Assay. — To  determine  the  amount  of  a  particular  metal 

in  an  ore  or  metallic  compound. 
Assess. — To  tax,  or  value  for  the  purpose  of  taxing. 
Assets. — Resources,  property  in  possession  or  moavy 

due. 
Antedate. — To  date  beforehand. 
Assignee. — One  to  whom  something  is  assigned,  on€ 

who  receives  property  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit 

of  creditors. 
Assizor. — One  who  makes  a  transfer  to  another. 
Assignment. — The  transfer  of  property  to  assignees. 
Association. — A  company  of  persons  united  for  a  poT 

ticular  purpose. 
Assume. — To  take  on  one's  self  or  become  liable  ioc 

the  debts  of  another. 
AttachmetU. — A  wnit  or  warrant  for  the  purpose. 
Attest. — To  call  to  witness  or  give  official  testimony  rte^ 

quired  in  solemn  instruments. 
Attorney  {Poxuer  of). — h.  document  by  which  a  persoa 

authorizes  another  to  act  in  his  stead. 
Auctioneer. — One  who  sells  goods  at  an  auction. 
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Auditor. — A  person  authorized  to  examine  and  adjust 
accoants. 

Avails. — Proceeds  of  property  sold. 

Avrragt. — A  proportional  share  of  general  loss,  usually 
applied  to  a  loss  of  goods  at  sea  ;  also  a  mean  time 
of  payment  for  several  debts  due  at  different 
times. 
hoard. — The  decision  of  arbitrators  in  a  disputed 
transaction. 

<Ta/7. — Surety  for  another  ;  giving  security  for  appear- 
ance on  trial. 

Ptrilee. — One  to  whom  goods  are  delivered  in  trust. 

hatikrupt. — A  person  who,  by  reason  of  inability  to 
meet  his  obligations,  surrenders  his  property  to 
his  creditors  and  seeks  the  relief  allowed  him  by 
law.  At  present  there  is  no  general  law  upon  this 
subject,  tke  laws  of  the  several  States  regulating  it. 

Bear. — A  stock  exchange  phrase  used  to  designate  a 
man  who,  having  sold  more  stock  then  he  pos- 
sesses, endeavors  to  depress  its  value  that  he  may 
buy  at  a  low  rate,  and  so  make  good  his  de- 
ficiency. 

Bill  of  Exchange. — An  order  drawn  by  a  creditor  upon 
his  debtor  demanding  of  him  payment  of  a  speci- 
fied sum  of  money  at  ■»  d-^ignatcd  time.  These 
l);ns  are  used  for  the  seidemeiit  of  accounts  be- 
tween pailics  separated  by  long  distances.  The 
a.coptance  of  such  a  bill  renders  it  a  binding  obli- 
gation upon  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  drawn. 

Bilt  of  Lading. — A  printed  receipt  given  by  the  master 
of  a  vessel,  or  tlie  agent  of  a  transportation  com- 
pany, for  freight  shipped  by  such  vessel  or  com- 
pany. Bills  of  lading  are  usually  given  in  dupli- 
cate. Such  bill  is  evidence  of  the  receipt  of  the 
freight  by  the  carrier,  and  in  case  of  the  loss  of 
the  freight  entitles  the  shipper  to  recover  his  in- 
surance. Upon  the  presentation  of  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing at  the  point  of  destination,  the  carrier  must 
deliver  the  freight  to  the  person  presenting 
the  bill. 

Bills  DiicSunied. — Promissory  notes,  acceptances,  or 
bills  of  exchange  discounted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an  indorser  by  bankers. 

Bills  Payable. — Promissory  notes  or  drafts  held  by  a 
merchant  against  others  for  future  payment. 

Bills  J\icn-;al/!e. — Promissory  notes  or  drafts  due  to  a 
merchairt  by  othei-s. 

/.'///  cf  Rights. — A  bill  permitting  an  importer  to  ex- 
amine his  goods  at  the  custom-house. 

3ul! — k.  stock  exchange  phrase  designating  a  person 
who  seeks  to  raise  the  value  of  stock  he  is  operat- 
mgia. 

btjllion. — Uncoined  gold  or  silver,  including  gold  dust, 
ingots  or  bars. 

Coll  Loan. — Money  loaned  by  a  baiiker  or  other  jierson, 
secured  bv  tie  deuu^it  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 


marketable  securities,  to  be  repaid  when  called  fot. 

Capital. — Money  or  property  inrested  in  business. 

Carat. — Weight  showing  the  degree  of  fineness  of  gold. 

Cargo. — A  ship's  lading  or  freight. 

Carte  blanche. — Signature  of  an  individual  or  individ- 
uals on  blank  paper  with  space  above  to  write  A 
note ;  full  power. 

Cashier. — A  cash-keeper ;  the  financial  officer. 

Chancellor. — A  judge  of  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity. 

Charter. — A  formal  writing  conferring  title,  right  or 
privileges. 

Charter-party. — A  contract  by  which  the  whole  or  part 
of  a  vessel  is  let  to  a  merchant  or  other  person 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  particular 
voyage. 

CJieck. — An  order  upon  a  bank,  or  banker,  to  pay  OD 
demand  to  the  person  named  in  the  check,  or  to 
his  order,  tlie  sum  of  money  specified  in  the  body 
of  the  check  in  writing. 

Chases  in  action. — Things  of  which  the  owner  has  not 
the  possession,  but  merely  the  right  of  action  for 
the  possession,  as  notes,  accounts,  etc 

Clioses  in  possession. — Things  of  W'hich  one  has  po»#- 
session. 

Cleara7icc. — Certificate  from  the  custom  authoritiw, 
permitting  a  vessel  to  leave  port. 

Clearing. — Act  of  leaving  port. 

Clearing-house. — Place  where  banks  exchange  checks  oj 
drafts  and  settle  their  differences. 

Closed  Policy. — A  policy  in  which  the  amount  insured 
is  definitely  stated. 

Coasting. — A  sailing  near  land,  or  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween ports  in  the  same  country. 

C.  O.  D. — Collect  on  Delivery.  Goods  sent  by  express 
marked  in  this  way  must  be  accompanied  by  tl'O 
bill  for  them.  This  bill  is  collected  and  receipted 
by  the  messenger  of  the  express  company  befoit 
delivering  the  goods. 

Codicil. — A  supplement  to  a  will. 

Collaterals. — A  term  used  to  desij^'nate  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  deposited  to  secure  the  payment 
of  loans. 

Commerce. — Interchange  of  values  or  commodities. 

Commission. — The  percentage  for  buying  or  selliu^ 
goods  or  stocks. 

Common  laic. — In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  State*!, 
the  unwritten  law  that  receives  its  binding  force 
from  immemorial  usage  ,  in  distinction  from  writ- 
ten or  statute  law. 

Compact: — An  agreement  by  which  tlie  parties  arc 
firmly  bound  together. 

Company. — An  association  of  persons  for  a  comnioTi 
enterprise. 

Compound. — To  settle  on  terms  difTereut  frowi  tht 
origiti<il  agreement- 
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CofHpromist.—An  amicable  adjustment  by  mutual  con- 
cession. 
Common  Carrier, — Oqe   wlio   makes   it   a    business    to 
transport  goods  ;  railroad  companies  are  common 
carriers. 
Co7isignei. — The   person    to    whom   goods   are  sent  or 

consigned. 
Consig)iment. — Gootls  consigned  or  trusted  to  an  agent 

to  be  sold. 
Consis^nor. — One  who  commits  or  consigns   goods   to 

another. 
Consols. — The  three  per  cent,  funded  debts  of  England. 
Contraband. — Prohibited  ;  illegal. 

Contract. — An  agreement  based  upon  sufficient  consid- 
eration to  do  or  not  to  do  some  particular  thing. 
Condition  precedent. — A  condition  which  must  be  carried 

out  before  the  obligation  is  performed. 
Copartnership. — Joint  concern  in  business. 
Correspondence. — An   interchange   of  letters,  or   inter- 
course. 
y 'counterfeit. — A  forgery  ;  spurious  bank  bills. 
Countersign. — To    sign,    as    secretary    or    subordinate 
,ofl5,cer,  a  writing  which  has  been  signed  by  the 
superior. 
Cottpon. — An  interest  certificate  attached  to  a  bond  ; 

when  paid,  it  is  cut  off. 
Covenant. — A  mutual  agreement. 
Coverture. — The  state  of  a  married  woman. 
Credentials. — Testimonials  ;  that  which  gives  credit  or 

authority . 
Currency. — Mon,ey  in  current  use. 
Customs.— rTivi'd.t&  on  goods  imported  or  exported. 
Custom  House. — The  place  where  duties  are  paid,  and 

vessels  enter  and  clear. 
Damcges, — The  amount  assessed  to  pay  for  injury. 
Days  of  grace. — Usually  three  days  allowed   for   the 

payment  of  a  note  after  maturity. 
Debenture. — A   certificate  for  bounty  or  rebate  to   be 

paid  to  the  exporter  of  goods. 
Debt. — What  one  owes  to  another. 
Deed. — A   sealed   instrument  used  in  the  conveyance 

of  real  estate. 
Defalcation. — A  deduction  ;   ifbatement  or  diminution, 

as  in  a  promissory  note. 
PefauMer. — One  who  fails  to  pay  or  account  for  money 

intrusted  to  him. 
Delivery. — To  pass  money  or  goods  to  another;  agiving. 
Demand. — An  asking  by  authority  ;  a  claim  by  right. 
Demise. — To  convey  ;  to  bequeath  by  will. 
Demurrage. — Allowance  for  detention  of  a  ship  beyond 

a  specified  time. 
Demurrer. — An  assent  to  facts  for  an  issue  on  law. 
Demurer. — An    exception    to  evidence   produced;    to 

rest  or  stay. 
Depositary. — One  to  whom  something  is  intrusted;  a 
guardian. 


Deputy. — One  appointed  to  act  for  another;  a  repre- 
sentative. 
Direct  Evidence. — Evidence  which  applies  directly  to 

the  fact  to  be  proved. 
Discount. — In  mercantile  transactions,  a  discount  means 
a  deduction  of  a  certain  amount  from  the  face  of  a 
bill  for  cash.  In  banking,  a  discount  means  the 
deduction  of  a  certain  amount  from  the  face  value 
of  a  note  or  bill,  as  a  payment  for  allowing  the 
holder  of  the  note  the  immediate  use  of  the 
money ;  the  rate  of  discount  varies. 
Dimdend.—K  portion  allotted  to  stockholders  in  di^-id- 

ing  the  profits. 
Donee. — One  to  whom  a  gift  is  made  or  a  bequest  is 

given. 
Donor. — One  wh©  gives  or  bestows. 
Dormant. — Not  acting ;  a  partner  who  takes  no  share 
in  the  active  business  of  the  concern,  but  shares 
in  the  gains  or  losses. 
Draft. — A  bill  of  exchange  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
Drawback. — Duty  refunded  on  exported  goods. 
Drawee. — One  on  whom  a  draft  is  drawn  ;  the  payor. 
Drawer. — One  who  draws  a  bill  or  draft. 
Duplicate. — A  copy  or  transcript  of  anything. 
Duress. — Personal  restraint,  or  fear  of  personal  injury 
or  imprisonment.     It  nullifies  all  contracts  into 
which  it  enters. 
Earnest. — A    pledge,    like    money    deposited,   affords 

good  grounds  for  reliance. 
Effects. — Goods  or  property  of  any  kind. 
Embargo. — Prohibition  of  vessels  from  sailing. 
Et?ibarrassmeni. — Financial  distress ;   on   the  verge  of 

bankruptcy. 
Embassy. — A  public  message  or  commission  ;  the  per- 
son by  whom  it  is  sent. 
EfnbezzUmcftt. — Unlawful    appropriation    of    what    is 

intrusted  to  one's  care. 
Emporium. — A  commercial  centre. 
Endorse. — To  write  one's  name  on  the  back  of  a  check 

note,  or  draft. 
Engross. — To  copy  a  manuscript. 
Equity. — In  law,  qualifying  or  correcting  the  law  in  ex 

treme  cases. 
Estate. — The  degree,  quantity,  nature,   and  extent  o' 

interest  which  a  person  has  in  real  propertv. 
Estoppel. — In  law,  some  previous  act  which  estops  o 
precludes  a  man  from  making  a  given  plea  or  pre- 
tence. 
Exchange. — Act  of  bartering ;  a  bill  drawn  for  money . 
a  place  where  merchants  meet ;  a  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  money  in  two  places,  or  th* 
premium  and  discount  arising  from  the  pnrchafi» 
and  sale  of  funds. 
Executor. — One  who  settles  the  estxtc  of  a  testator- 
Executotv — Yet  to  be  performed. 
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Exports. — Goods  or  produce  carried  abroad  in  com- 
merce. 

Express. — A  special  messenger  ;  a  regular  conveyance 
for  p-ickages,  etc . 

Face. — The  amount  expressed  ou  a  note  or  draft. 

Factor. — An  agent  to  whom  goods  are  consigued — dif- 
fers from  broker  in  that  the  factor  has  the  custody 
of  the  goods. 

Failure. — Act  of  becoming  insolvent. 

Fac  SintiU. — An  exact  copy . 

Fancy  Stocks. — Term  applied  to  stocks  subject  to  sudden 
fluctuation  in  price. 

Favor. — A  note  or  draft  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
payee. 

Fee  Simple. — An  estate  held  by  a  person  in  his  own 
right  and  descendible  to  his  heirs. 

Finance. — Revenue  ;  income  ;  pertaining  to  money. 

Financier. — An  officer  of  finance  ;  one  having  charge 
of  the  revenue. 

Firm. — A  partnership,  trading  house,  or  its  name. 

Fiscal. — Pertaining  to  a  treasury  or  revenue. 

Foreclose. — To  cut  off  the  power  of  redemption  under  a 
mortgage. 

Forestall. — To  buy  goods  before  they  reach  the  market. 

Folio. — Page  of  a  book,  usually  the  two  opposite  pages. 

Franc. — A  French  silver  coin,  value  about  20  cents. 

Frank. — A  free  letter  ;  a  writing  which  exempts  from 
•  postage. 

Fraud. — Artifice  by  which  another's  right  or  interest 
is  impaired. 

Free  Trade. — The  policy  of  conducting  international 
commerce  without  duties. 

Freehold. — Land  held  by  free  tenure  or  in  fee  simple, 
subject  to  no  superior  or  conditions. 

Freight. — Goods  being  transported  ;  the  price  paid  for 
trans:  ortiug ;  to  load  a  vessel. 

Funds. — Stock  or  capital,  a  sum  of  money. 

Gain. — Profit ;  benefit ;  increase  in  wealth. 

Gaugins^. — Measuring  the  contents  of  casks,  etc. 

Gist. — The  main  point  of  a  case  ;  the  turning-points 

Grant. — Conveyance  ;  bestowment ;  a  thing  conveyed 
by  deed. 

Gross  IVeight. — Weight  of  goods,  including  case,  bag,  etc. 

Guarantee  or  Guaranty. — A  surety  for  performance  by  a 
third  person  ;  one  who  warrants. 

Guarantor. — A  warrantor. 

Habeas  Corpus. — A  writ  to  deliver  a  person  from  false 
imprisoHLTient. 

Harbor. — A  place  of  rest  or  safety  for  ships ;  a  port 
for  loading  and  unloading. 

Hi,qh  Seas. — Waters  of  the  ocean  outside  of  the  juris- 
diction of  any  country. 

Honor. — To  accept  and  pay  when  due. 

Hypothecate.— Ho  pledge  as  security. 

Import. — To  bring  from  another  country. 

Importer. — One  who  brings  goods  from  abroad. 


Impost. — Duty  on  goods  paid  by  the  importer. 

Indemnity. — Recompense  for  injury  or  loss. 

ItUenturc. — A  writing  containing  a  contract. 

Indorsement. — A  writing  on  the  back  of  a  note. 

In  re. — In  the  matter  of. 

Insolvency. — Inability  to  pay  all  debts. 

Insurance. — Indemnity    from    loss ;    the    rate  paid    for 

indemnity. 
Instalment. — Part  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  or  to  be  paid 

from  time  to  time. 
Interest. — The  use  of  money  ;  premium  paid  for  the  use 

of  money. 
Intestate. — Dying  without  making  a  valid  will. 
Investment. — The  laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase 

of  property. 
Inventory. — A  list  of  goods. 

Invoice. — A  list  of  goods  bought  or  sold,  or  consigned. 
Jettison. — A  voluntary  throwing  of  goods  overboard  at 

sea  in  a  storm  to  lighten  ship. 
Jointure. — An  estate  in   lands  settled  on  a  woman  in 

consideration  of  marriage. 
Joint  Stock. — Property  held  in  common  by  a  company. 
Joint-tenancy. — Joint  occupancy  ;  not  so  close  intimacy 

as  partnership. 
Journal. — A  book  used  to  classify  and  arrange  business 

transactions. 
Judgment  iVote. — A   note  in  the  usual  form,   with  the 

addition  of  the  power  to  confess  judgment  if  not 

paid. 
Jurisdiction. — The  authority  by  which  judicial  officers 

take  cognizance  of  and  decide  causes. 
Larceny. — The  taking  of  goods  or  other  personal  pro- 
perty feloniously. 
Law-merchant. — The  general  body  of  commercial   us- 
ages in  matters  relative  to  commerce. 
Lease. — A  letting  of  land,  etc.,  for  hire  ;  the  writing  or 

contract  for  such  letting. 
Legacy. — A  bequest ;  a  particular  thing  or  certain  sum 

of  money  given  by  last  will  or  testament. 
Ledger. — Book  of  accounts. 
Lessee. — One  to  whom  a  lease  is  made. 
Letters  of  Credit. — A  letter  authorizing  the  holder  to  re- 
ceive money  en  account  of  the  writer. 
Liability. — Debt  or  claim  against  a  person. 
License. — Legal  permission  to  sell  goods  or  to  do  cer 

tain  things. 
Lien. — A  legal  claim  on  property  to  satisfy  debt. 
Liquidate. — To  pay  off,   as  debts  ;    to  settle  or  adjust 

accounts. 
Loan. — To  deliver  to  another,  for  temporary  use  ;  tlie 

thing  lent. 
Maljeasance. — An  act  which  one  has  no  right  to  do. 
Mandatory. — One  to  whom  business  is  intrusted  or 

charge  given. 
Manifest. — A    list    of   articles  comprising    a    vessel \ 

cargo. 
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li.nufacture.—tlx^  p<-ocess  of  converting  raw  material 
into  articles  of  use  and  sale. 

Margin. — A  sum  of  money  deposited  with  a  broker,  in 
stock  transactions,  to  protect  him  against  loss  by 
the  depreciation  of  stocks  held  by  him  for  another 
party.  Also  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
securities  deposited  as  collateral,  and  the  amount 
loaned  upon  them. 

Marine. — Relating  to  the  sea. 

\faritime  Law. — Law  relating  to  harbors,  ships  and 
seamen. 

Marc. — A  weight  in  European  countries  for  estimating 
gold  and  silver ;    a  German   gold   coin   equal  to 
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Mart. — A  place  of  public  sale ;  a  market. 

Maturity. — The  date  when  a  note  or  draft  falls  due  or 
is  payable. 

Maximum. — The  highest  figure. 

inercantile  Law. — Law  relating  to  business  transactions. 

Merger. — The  absorption  of  a  thing  of  lesser  import- 
ance by  a  greater,  whereby  the  lesser  ceases  to 
exist,  but  the  greater  is  not  increased.  For  in- 
stance, a  note  on  which  a  judgment  is  recovered 
is  absorbed  by  and  merged  in  the  judgment. 

Minimum.— Th^  lowest  figure. 

Mini. — The  place  where  money  is  coined. 

Misfeasance. — Doing  in  an  improper  manner,  by  which 
another  receives  an  injury. 

fffUigoHcni. — Lessening  the  amount  of  a  judgment, 
penalty,  or  punishment. 

Moni-y. — Current  coin  and  circulating  medium. 

Money  Broker. — A  broker  who  deals  in  money  or  ex- 
changes. 

Monopoly. — The  sole  power  of  vending  goods. 

Mortgage. — The  conveyance  of  real  estate  as  collateral 
security  of  a  debt. 

Mortgagee. — The  person  to  whom  the  conveyance  is  made 

Mortagor. — One  who  makes  the  mortgage. 

Negotiable. — That  may  be  transferred  by  endorsement 
and  delivery,  or  by  delivery  alone. 

Negotiate. — To  transact  business  or  treat  with  another 
respecting  trade  or  treaty. 

Net. — Clear  of  all  charges  and  deductions. 

Net  Proceeds. — The  sum  left  after  deducting  commission 
or  discount,  etc. 

Kon-feasnncc. — The  non-performance  of  an  act  that 
should  be  done. 

Non-suil. — Abandoning  a  case,  usually  by  order  of  the 
court. 

Note. — An  obligation  without  a  seal ;  a  written  promise 
to  pay. 

Notary  Public. — An  officer  whose  chief  business  it  is  to 
protest  paper  for  non-payment. 

Open  Policy. — A  policy  upon  which  amounts  yet  to  be 
ascertained  and  insured  may  be  entered  at  different 
times. 
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Ostensible   Partners. — Those    whose    names    are    made 

known  to  the  public. 
Outstanding  Debts. — Those  unpaid. 
Overt. — Open  to  view,  not  secret,  but  manifest. 
Owe. — To  be  indebted  to,  or  bound  to  pay. 
Par. — Equal  value  ;    when  market  value  equals  face 

value. 
Partturship. — Company ;    union    of  two   or    more    in 

business. 
Pawnbroker. — One   whp  lends    money   on    pledge   01 

deposit  of  goods. 
Pay. — To  recompense ;  an  equivalent  given  for  goods. 
Payee. — The  party  to  whom  payment  is  to  be  made. 
Payor.— Qu^  who  pays  or  is  bound  to  pay. 
Pledge. — A  pawn ;  a  deposit  as  security. 
Policy  of  Insurana. — Contract  between  the  insurer  and 

the  insured. 
Politic. — According  to  good  policy ;  for  the  public  good. 
Portage. — The  price  of  carrying  ;  cost  paid  by  the  cap- 
tain for  running  his  vessel. 
Premises. — Things  previously  mentioned ;  houses,  lands, 

etc. 
Premium. — The  strm  paid  for  insurance  ;  the  excess  of 

value  above  par. 
Price. — Value  set  or  demanded ;  current  value. 
Price   Current. — A  table  of  the  current  price  of  mer- 
chandise, stocks,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. 
Prima  Facie. — On  the  first  view  of  the  matter. 
Primage. — A  charge  imposed  in  addition  to  the  freight. 
Principal. — An  employer ;  the  head  of  a  commercial 

house ;  the  sum  loaned  upon  which  interest  is  paid. 
Pro  rata. — According  to  the  rate  ;  proportionately. 
Protest. — A  formal  declaration  made  by  a  notary  public 

for  want  of  payment   of  ;,  promissory  note,  or 

for  want  of  acceptance  c«.   payment  of  a  bill  of 

exchange. 
Quarantine. — Restraint  of  int^-jourse  to  which  a  ship 

is  subjected  upon   the  Svipposition    that    she    ia 

infected  with  disease. 
Quotations. — A  statement  of  the  prices  of  articles  erf 

merchandise,  given  for  \-ie  information  of  con'es* 

pondents. 
Rate. — The  proportion  or  standard. 
Rebatement. — Deduction  for  prompt  payment ;  discount. 
Real  Estate. — Land,  and  everything  that  legally  passes 

with  the  land,  in  a  conveyance  or  sale. 
Receipt. — A    writing    acknowledging    the    taking    of 

money  or  goods. 
Refund. — To  repay  or  pay  back. 
Resources. — Pecuniary  means;  effects;  property. 
Respondential  Pond. — A  pledge  of  a  carg[o  at  sea. 
Retail. — To  sell  in  small  quantities. 
Revenue. — Tax  ;  income  ;  rents  ;  customs  and  dodes. 
Reversionary  Interest. — A  ri|^ht  to  possession  of  property 

at  the  termination  of  «  certain  period,  or  upon  tb# 

death  of  the  holder. 
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Revocation. — The  recall  of  power  or  authority  conferred, 
as  the  revocation  of  an  agency. 

Sahxtge. — A  reward  or  recompense  allowed  by  law  for 
the  saving  of  a  ship  or  goods  from  loss  at  sea, 
either  by  ship\^Teck  or  other  means. 

Scrip. — Dividends  issued  by  a  stock  company  payable 
in  stock.  Scrip  di\'idends  are  simply  an  increase 
of  the  capital  of  the  company,  as  the  stock  issued 
to  meet  them  is  added  to  the  capital,  and  in  its 
turn  is  entitled  to  future  dividends. 

Seaworthy. — Fit  for  a  voyage  ;  in  a  proper  condition  to 
venture  at  sea. 

Secondarily. — Applied  to  the  endorser  of  a  note  or  the 
drawer  of  a  bill,  signifying  that  he  is  only  condi- 
tionally liable,  or  liable  if  the  maker  and  drawee 
fail. 

Shipment. — Goods  ;  act  of  shipping. 

Sight. — The  time  of  presenting  a  bill  to  the  drawee. 

Signature. — The  peculiar  stv-le  in  which  a  person  signs 
his  name. 

Sinking  Fund. — A  fund  created  by  a  government  or 
corporation  for  the  extinction  of  its  indebtedness, 
by  the  gradual  purchase  of  its  outstanding  obliga- 
tions, and  the  application  of  the  interest  saved 
on  these  obligations  thus  redeemed  to  further 
purchases. 

Sleeping  Partner. — One  who  invests  his  capital  in  a 
business  house,  and  shares  the  profits,  but  takes 
no  part  in  the  active  management  of  it. 

Silent  Partner. — One  who  invests  his  capital  in  a  busi- 
ness house,  but  whose  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  firm.  His  liability  is  limited  to  the  extent  of 
his  contribution,  except  in  cases  where  he  fails  to 
make  the  proper  publication  of  his  connection 
with  the  concern. 

SohciXor. — One  who  solicits  ;  a  lawyer  oc  advocate  in  a 
court  of  chancen,-. 

Solvency. — Ability  to  pay  all  debts. 

Specialty. — A  writing  sealed  and  delivered,  containing 
some  agreement. 

Statement. — Usually  a  list  of  property,  or  resources  and 
liabilities. 

Statistics. — A  collection  of  facts  respectLag  any  partic- 
ular thing. 

StoMtte  law. — A  law  established  by  act  of  the  legislative 
power. 

Stipend. — Settled  pay  for  services;  daily,  monthly  or 
annual  salan,-. 

Stipulation. — An  agreement  or  contract. 

Stocks. — Shares  i^i  joint  stock  companies,  and  notes  on 
the  Government. 

Stoci  Broker  or  Jobber. — One  who  speculates  in  stocks. 

Sue. — To  prosecute  in  law. 

Surety. — Secnrity  against  loss ;  a  person  bound  for  the 
feithful  performance  of  a  contract  by  another- 

Tacit. — That  which  is  understood  •,  implied. 


Tare. — An  allowance  for  weight  of  box,  case,  bag,  cask, 

etc.,  containing  merchandise. 
Tariff. — A  list  of  prices ;  duties  on  imports  and  exports. 
Tax. — A  rate  or  sum  of  money  imposed  on  persons  or 

property  for  public  use. 
Tenants  in  common. — ^Persons  holding  lands  and  tene- 
ments by  several  and  distinct  titles,  and  not  by  « 

joint  title. 
Tenant. — One  who  holds  property  under  another. 
Tenement. — That  which  is  held. 
Tender. — To   offer  lor    acceptance.      Legal   tender  is 

such    money   as    the   law    prescribes    shall    pass 

current. 
Tenure. — The  mode  in  which  one  holds  an  estate  in 

lands. 
Testator. — The  person  who  has  made  a  valid  will. 
Tickler. — Name  of  a  book  kept  by  banks. 
Time  draft. — A  draft  maturing  at  a   future    specified 

time. 
Tonnage. — Weight   of   a   ship's   load ;    capacity    of  ft 

vessel. 
Transact. — To  perform  any  act  of  business ;  to  manage. 
Transfer. — To  convey  ;  to  sell  or  alienate  title. 
Treasury. — A  place  where  public  money  is  kept. 
Tritstee. — One  to  whom  some  special  trust  is  assigned. 
Uncurrent — Not     passing    in    common    payment,    as 

£.  s.  d.  in  the  United  States. 
Under-urriter. — An  insurer;  so  called  because  he  under- 
writes his  name  to  the  conditions  of  the  policy. 
Usage  of  Trade. — Custom,  or  the  frequent  repetition  of 

the  same  act  in  business  transactions. 
Usance. — A  fixed  time  on  bills  of  exchange  ;  business 

habit  generally  acted  upon  from  force  of  custom. 
Usury. — Excess  of  interest  over  the  amount  allowed 

by  law. 
Valid. — Of  binding  force ;  strong ;  effectual. 
Value. — The   rate  of  worth  or  amount  or  price  of  a 

commodity. 
Vend. — To  sell ;  to  transfer  for  a  pecuniary  considenv- 

tion. 
Vendee. — The  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  sdd. 
Versus. — Against. 

Void — BLaving  no  binding  force  or  effect. 
Voidable. — That  which  has  some  force  or  effect,  but 

which,  in  consequence  of  some  inherent  quality, 

may  be  annulled  or  avoided. 
Voucher. — A  paper  that  confirms  anything,  particularly 

the  truth  of  accounts. 
Wages. — Compensation  for  services. 
Waiver. — ^The  relinquishment  or  refusal   to  accept  ol 

a  right. 
Wares. — Goods  ;  merchandise ;  commodities. 
Warrant. — To  invest  with  authority  to  arrest  a  person^ 

to  insure  agamst  defects. 
Wharfage. — Money  paid  for  use  of  a  wharf  or  dock. 
Wharfinger . — The  owner  or  keeper  of  a  wharf. 
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need  of  a  compendium  of  rules 
and  laws  required  in  daily  business 
is  evident  Fot  want  of  this  men 
have  to  consult  lawyers  and  pay  fees,  where- 
as, if  they  had  at  hand  just  the  information 
which  this  chapter  furnishes  in  a  plain, 
condensed  form,  they  would  save  themselves 
much  trouble  and  expense.  You  find  here 
in  a  nut-shell  what  you  would  have  to  wade 
through  many  volumes  to  obtain,  and  are 
furnished  with  legal  knowledge  which  is  of 
inestimable  service  to  every  man  doing 
business. 

Many  mistakes  may  be  avoided  by  con- 
sulting the  maxims  and  laws  here  laid 
down. 

CONCISE  BUSINESS  RULES. 

The  intelligent  and  npright  business  man  r^ulates 
hiscoadnct  by  fixed  principles  and  established  methods. 
He  is  not  the  creature  of  impulse  or  caprice, 

1.  He  is  strict  in  keeping  his  engagements. 

2.  He  does  nothing  carelessly  or  hurriedly. 

3.  He  does  not  entrust  to  others  what  he  can  easily 
do  himsel£ 

4.  He  does  not  leave  undone  what  should  and  can 
be  done. 

5.  While  frank  with  all,  keeps  his  plans  and  views 
largely  to  himself. 

6.  Is  prompt  and  decisive  in  his  dealings,  and  don't 
overtrade. 

7.  Prefers  short  credits  to  long  ones;  and  cash  to 
credit  always. 

8.  Is  clear  end  explicit  in  his  bargains. 

9.  Doesn't  leave  to  memory  what  should  be  in 
writing. 

10.  Keeps  fi««)pies  of  all  important  letters  sent,  and 
files  carefully  all  papers  of  value. 

11.  Doesn't  allow  his  desk  to  be  littered,  but  keeps  it 
tidy  and  well  arranged. 

la.  Aims  to  keep  everything  in  its  proper  place. 
13.  Keeps  the  details  of  his  business  well  in  hand, 
«nu  under  his  own  eye. 


14.  Believes  that  tho&s  whose  credit  is  suspected  nt 
not  to  be  tmsted. 

15.  Often  examines  his  books  and  knows  how  he 
stands. 

16.  Has  stated  times  for  balancing  his  books,  hoA 
sending  out  accounts  that  are  due. 

17.  Never  takes  money  risks  that  can  be  avoided, 
and  shuns  litigation. 

18.  Is  oareful  about  expenses,  and  keeps  within  his 
income. 

19.  Doesn't  postpone  until  to-morrow  what  can  as 
well  be  done  to-day. 

20.  Is  extremely  careful  about  endorsing  for  any 
one. 

21.  To  claims  of  real  need  he  responds  gcneroosly. 

CONCISE  BUSINESS  I^AWS. 

The  following  compilation  of  business  law  contain  t 
the  essence  of  a  large  amount  of  legal  verbiage  : 

1.  If  a  note  is  lost  or  stolen,  it  does  not  release  the 
maker ;  he  must  pay  it,  if  the  consideration  for  which 
it  was  given  and  the  amount  can  be  proven, 

2.  Notes  bear  interest  only  when  so  stated. 

3.  Principals  are  responsible  foe  the  acts  of  their 
agents. 

4.  Each  individual  in  a  partnership  is  respoo^Ue 
for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  exospt 
in  cases  of  special partrurshif. 

5.  Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one. 

6.  The  law  compels  no  one  to  do  impoaeibilities. ' 

7.  An  agreement  without  consideration  is  void. 

8.  A  note  made  on  Sunday  is  void- 

9.  Contracts  made  on  Sunday  cannot  be  enforced. 

10.  A  note  by  a  minor  is  voidable.  A  contract  madr 
with  a  minor  is  void. 

11.  A  contract  made  with  a  lunatic  is  void- 

12.  A  note  obtained  by  fraud,  or  from  a  person  in  ' 
state  of  intoxication,  cannot  be  collected. 

13.  It  is  a  fraud  to  conceal  a  fi^ud. 

14.  Signatures  made  with  a  lead-pencil  are  good  ir 
law. 

15.  A  receipt  for  money  is  not  always  conclasi\'a. 

16.  The  acts  of  one  partner  bind  all  the  rest. 

17.  The  maker  of  an  "accommodation  "  bill  or  notfe 
(one  for  which  he  has  received  no  consideration,  hav- 
ing lent  his  name  or  credit  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  holder)  is  not  bound  to  the  person  accommodated. 
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but  is  bound  to  all  otlicr  parties,  precisely  as  if  there 
was  a  good  consideration. 

18.  No  consideration  is  sufficient  in  law  if  it  be  illegal 
in  its  nature. 

19.  Checks  or  drafts  must  be  presented  for  payment 
without  unreasonable  delay. 

20.  Checks  or  drafts  should  be  presented  during  busi- 
ac-ss  hours  ;  but  in  this  country,  except  in  the  case  of 
bajiks,  the  time  extends  through  the  day  and  evening. 

ai .  If  the  drawee  of  a  check  or  draft  has  changed  his 
residence,  the  holder  must  use  due  and  reasonable  dili- 
geuce  to  find  him. 

22.  If  one  who  holds  a  check,  as  payee  or  otherwise, 
transfers  it  to  another,  he  has  a  rii^ht  to  insist  that  the 
check  be  presented  tliat  day,  or,  at  farthest,  on  the  day 
following. 

23.  .V  note  indorsed  in  blank  (the  name  of  the  in- 
dorser  only  written)  is  transferable  by  delivery,  the 
same  as  if  niatle  payable  to  bearer. 

84-  If  time  of  payment  of  a  note  is  not  named,  it  is 
payable  on  demand. 

25.  The  time  of  payment  of  a  note  must  not  depend 
upon  a  contingency.     The  promise  must  be  absolute. 

26.  A  bill  may  be  written  upon  any  kind  of  paper, 
titlicr  with  ink  or  pencil. 

67.  The  payee  should  be  named  in  the  note,  unless 
it  is  payable  to  bearer. 

2S.  An  indorsee  has  a  right  of  action  against  all 
whose  names  were  on  tlic  bill  when  he  received  it. 

?9.  If  the  letter  containing  a  protest  of  non-pay- 
ment be  put  into  the  post-ofTice,  any  miscarriage  does 
not  alTect  the  party  giving  notice.  Notice  of  protest 
may  be  sent  either  to  the  place  of  business  or  of  resi- 
dence of  tlie  party  notified- 

30.  The  holder  of  a  note  may  give  notice  of  protest 
either  to  all  the  previous  indorscrs  or  only  to  one  of 
them  ;  in  case  of  the  latter  he  must  select  the  last  in- 
dorscr,  and  Uie  last  mu^t  give  nolice  to  the  last  before 
him,  and  so  on.  Each  indorser  nmst  send  notice  the 
■ame  day  or  the  day  following.  Neither  Sundav  nor 
any  legal  holiday  is  counted  in  reckoning  time  in 
which  notice  is  to  be  given. 

31.  The  loss  of  a  note  is  not  sufficient  excuse  for  not 
givtuf^  notice  of  p»otest. 


32.  If  two  or  more  persons,  as  partners,  are  jointly 
liable  on  a  note  or  bill,  due  notice  to  one  of  them  is 
sufficicnt- 

33.  If  a  note  or  bill  is  transferred  as  security,  or  even 
£is  payment  of  a  pre-existing  debt,  the  debt  revives  if 
the  note  or  bill  be  dishonored. 

34.  An  indorsement  may  be  written  on  the  face  or 
back. 

35.  An  indorser  may  prevent  his  own  liability  to 
be  sued  by  writing  "without  recourse"  or  similar 
words. 

36.  An  oral  agreement  must  be  proved  by  evidence. 
A  written  agreement  proves  itself.  The  law  prefers 
written  to  oral  evidence,  because  of  its  precision. 

37.  No  evidence  can  be  introduced  to  contradict  or 
vaiy  a  written  contract ;  but  it  may  be  received  in 
order  to  explain  it,  wlien  such  explanation  is  needed. 

3S.  Written  iustrunieuts  are  to  be  construed  and 
interpreted  by  the  law  according  to  the  simple,  cus- 
tomary and  natural  meaning  of  the  words  used. 

39.  The  finder  of  negotiable  paper,  as  of  all  other 
property,  must  make  reasonable  efforts  to  find  the 
owner,  before  he  is  entitled  to  appropriate  it  for  his 
own  purposes.  If  the  finder  conceal  it,  he  is  liable  to 
the  charge  of  larceny  or  theft. 

40.  Joint  payees  of  a  bill  or  note,  who  are  not  part- 
ners, must  all  join  in  an  indorsement. 

41.  One  may  make  a  note  payable  to  his  own  order 
and  indorse  it  in  blank.  He  must  write  his  name 
across  its  back  or  face,  the  same  as  any  other  indorser. 

42.  After  the  death  of  a  holder  of  a  bill  or  note,  his 
executor  or  administrator  may  transfer  it  by  hia 
indorsement. 

43.  The  husband  who  acquires  a  right  to  a  bill  or 
note  which  was  given  to  the  wife,  either  before  or 
after  marriage,  may  indorse  it. 

44.  "  Acceptance  "  applies  to  bills  and  not  to  notes. 
It  is  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  person  on  whom 
the  bill  is  drawn  to  pay  it  according  to  its  tenor.  The 
usual  way  is  to  write  across  the  face  of  the  bill  the 
word  "accepted." 

45.  An  account  outlawed  accordiug  to  statute  of 
state  where  it  is  contracted  cannot  Ije  collected  unleas 
judgment  note  has  been  given. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Book-keeping. 


VERY  bfry  should  learn  book-keeping. 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  every 
girl  should  not  learn  book-keeping 
also?  A  practical  knowledge  of  accounts 
and  of  the  various  forms  used  in  business, 
ought  to  be  acquired  by  every  individual. 
For  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  mistakes 
and  blunders  are  constantly  occurring.  Every 
household  should  have  its  accountant 


The  system  of  book-keeping  herewith  pre- 
sented, is  that  taught  in  Peirce's  Business 
College,  Philadelphia,  which  is  considered 
the  leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  publishers  of  this  work 
acknowledge  Mr.  Peirce's  courtesy  in  placing 
at  their  disposal  the  system  taught  in  his 
college,  a  knowledge  of  which  ran  be  gained 
by  any  one,  and  will  be  found  invaluable. 


SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  BUSINESS. 


Acct. 

Account 

C.  B. 

Ca<>hBook 

4  J  lib. 

At  pleasure 

acgd. 

Charged 

Admr. 

Administrator 

Ck. 

Check 

Admx. 

Administratrix 

C.L. 

Carload 

Adv. 

Adventure 

C.  0.  D. 

Collect  on  deiiveiy 

A^t. 

Agent 

Co. 

Comoany 

Amt. 

Amount 

Coll. 

Collateral 

Ans. 

Answer 

CoL 

Collection 

A.D. 

In  the  year  of  cm  Lead 

Const. 

Consignment 

A.M. 

In  the  year  c^  the  World 

Com. 

Commission 

A.M. 

Before  noon — Morning 

Con. 

Contra 

Apr. 

April 

Cr. 

Creditor 

Ass(. 

Assistant 

Os. 

Cents 

Asstd. 

Assorted 

D.B. 

Day  Book 

Aug. 

August 

Dtf. 

Deposit 

Ave. 

Avenue 

Dec. 

December 

Bal. 

Balance 

Deft. 

Defendant 

Bds. 

Boards 

Dfi. 

Draft 

Bgs. 

Bags 

Dis. 

Discount 

Bbl. 

Barrel 

D.  I. 

Double  first  ctes 

Bk. 

Bank 

Do. 

Ditto — the  same 

B.B. 

Bill  Book 

Doz. 

Dozen 

Blk. 

Black 

Dr. 

Debtor 

Bis. 

Bales 

Dray. 

Drayage 

Bot. 

Bought 

D's. 

Days 

Bro. 

Brother 

Ea. 

Each 

Brot. 

Brought 

E.  E. 

Errors  excepted 

Bu. 

Bushel 

E.  ^  O.  E. 

Errors  and  omissiotu 

Bxs. 

Boxes 

excepted 

Bills  Rec.  or  BjS 

Bills  Receivable 

Eng. 

English 

Bills.  Pay.  or  BjP 

Bills  Payable 

Enfd. 

Entered 

Cap. 

Capital 

Etal, 

And  others 
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Ex. 
ExcA. 
Exp. 
Ex.  reU 

F>n'. 

Feb. 

f.  o.  b. 

F.'L 

F'r'J, 

Frt. 

Gal. 

Gre. 

Gt.  GnK 

Guar. 

Ilhd. 

Hund. 

I.  B. 

n. 

I.E. 

Jns. 

Jmt. 

hu. 

Jmt. 

J.ni. 

J.   O.  B. 

J.F. 

Jour. 

L.  B. 

L.  C.L, 

I..  F. 

Liu 

Mar. 

Mdse. 

Mem. 

M-ssrs, 

J/.>. 

.\;:/. 

.\'.  B. 
X.  O.  S. 

0.  a 

Oct. 

o.  A\ 

Oz. 

p. 

Per. 

Per  cent. 
Per  an, 
Fayt. 
P.  C.  B. 
PJ. 
Pks. 
P.  &•  L. 

Pr 


Example 

P.  S. 

Kxch;m^e 

Ps. 

Expeuse 

Prem. 

At  the  information  of 

Prfs. 

Rivor 

Prox. 

Fct)mary 

Ptf. 

l-ice  ou  l>oard 

Reed. 

Folio 

R.  R. 

Forwani 

S.B. 

Frci-;ht 

Shipt. 

Gallon 

Sept. 

Gross 

St. 

Great  Gross 

St.Dft, 

Guaraiitcol 

S.  S. 

Hogslic.iil 

SS  or  su 

Hundred 

S^./t. 

Invoice  F.ook 

Sq.  yds. 

Ibid — in  the  same  place 

Stmls. 

Llcni — the  same 

T.  B. 

Id  est— That  is 

Tram. 

Iiisurai'iCe 

Ult. 

Instant— the  present  month 

Viz. 

Intercut 

Vs. 

Inventory 

W.B, 

January 

Wk. 

Journal  Day  Book 

Wt. 

Journal  Folio 

Yds. 

Journal 

Yr. 

Letter  Book 

$ 

Less  than  Carloads 

0 

Lcilger  Folio 

£ 

Pounds 

s. 

March 

d. 

Merchandise 

1 

Memorandum 

Gentlemen — Sirs 

% 

BfL 
C/0 
O.K, 

Month 
National 

Nota  Bene — Take  notice 

Number  (Xnmero) 

Not  otherwise  specified 

Ni>vcmhcr 

M. 

% 

&c- 

& 

V 

Overcharge 
October 

Owner's  Risk 

Ounce 

Page 

By 

By  the  hundred 

# 

By  the  year 

Payment 

Pretty  Cash  Book 

Paid 

4-4  ^4l4- 

Package 

/» 

Profit  and  Loss 

/» 

Pair 

/» 

Postcript 

Pieces 

Preminni 

President 

Proximo — tlib  next  month 

Plaintiff 

Received 

Railroad 

Sales  Book 

Shipment 

September 

Street 

Sight  draft 

Steamship 

That  is  to  say 

Square  feet 

Square  yards 

Sundries 

Trial  Balance 

Transaction 

Ultimo — Uie  last  month 

Namely 

Versns — agai  nst 

Way  bill 

Week 

Weight 

Yards 

Year 

Dollars 

Cents 

Pound  Sterling 

Shillings 

Pence 

Used  for  shillings,  as 
3,6  =  3s.  6d. 

At  or  to 

Account 
Bill  of  lading 

Care  of 
All  correct 

Ditto 

One  thousand 

Per  cent 

Per  or  by 

And  so  forth 

And 

Check  mark 

Number  or  pounds. 

(^V«////'<Twhen  placed  bfc 
fore  a  figure,  prntnus  whe/ 
placed  after) 
Four  quarter — one  yard 
One  and  one-fourth 
One  and  one-half 
One  and  three-fourths 
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METHOD  OF  KEEPING  BOOKS. 

Book-keeping  is  the  science  of  accounts. 
Book-keeping,  like  Banking,  was  first  used 
in  Italy.  Two  distinct  methods  are  m  use : 
book-keeping  by  single  entry  and  book-keep- 
ing by  double  entry. 


HEAD  FOR  BUSINESS. 

Single  Entry  shows  one's  standing  with 
the  individual,  firm  or  corporation  with  whom 
he  has  transacted  business,  and  it  does  that 
as  well  as  double  entry ;  but  it  does  not  go 
beyond  that 

Double  Entry,  and  double  entry  alone, 
exhibits  the  relation  of  the  business  man  to 
the  kinds  of  property  possessed,  and  the  loss 
or  gain  made  upon  each  kind,  and  wdthout 
the  aid  of  anything  else  than  the  taking  of 
the  account  of  stock ;  the  Ledger,  by  double 
entry,  exhibits  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  double  entr>%  accounts  are  not  only 
with  persons,  but  with  all  kinds  of  property, 
etc  The  amounts  which  are  placed  on  the 
debit  side  of  one  account  must  be  placed  on 
the  credit  side  of  another  account  This  is 
the  ftmdamental  principle  of  double  entry 
book-keeping,  for  there  cannot  be  a  debit 


without  a  corresponding  credit,  and  vice  versa. 

Single  entry  is  without  the  advantage  oi 
the  check  furnished  by  the  Trial  Balance 
used  in  Double  entr}%  When  one  desires  his 
Ledger  closed,  to  see  where  he  stands  and 
how  he  has  reached  his  present  position,  if 
his  Ledger  has  been  kept  by  single  entry  it 
\vill  furnish  only  tw^o  schedules  or  lists,  the 
one  consisting  of  the  names  of  individuals, 
firms,  or  corporations  owing  him,  and  the 
other  consisting  of  the  names  of  individuals, 
firms  or  corporations  to  whom  he  is  in  debt 
All  other  facts  needed  in  the  determination 
of  his  condition  must  be  ascertained  outside 
of  the  Ledger. 

Debits  are  entries  upon  the  left  hand  or 
charge  side  of  an  account  of  business  trans- 
actions. Credits  are  entries  upon  the  right 
hand  or  discharge  or  trust  side  of  an  account 
of  business  transactions. 

A  Business  Transaction  is  an  exchange 
of  values. 

ACCOUNTS. 

Accounts  are  of  two  kinds:  Speculative 
and  Non-speculative. 

Speculative  Accounts  show  losses  and 
gains,  and  include  such  accounts  as:  Mer- 
chandise, Real  Estate,  Railroad  Stock,  Ex- 
pense, etc. 

Non-speculative  Accounts  show  Re- 
sources  and  Liabilities  on  which,  from  their 
nature,  can  be  neither  increase  or  decrease 
of  value,  such  as  Cash,  Bills  Receivable,  etc., 
and  on  which  there  is  neither  loss  nor  gain, 
unless  it  arises  incidentally,  in  the  case  of  a 
failure  of  the  individual,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion in  debt,  or  loss  of  cash  by  theft  or  fire 
BOOKS  OF  ACCOUNT. 

Books  of  Account  are  the  various  books 
in  which  entries  of  business  transactions  are 
made,  and  are  of  three  kinds :  Books  of  Ori- 
ginal Entry,  Auxiliary  Books  and  Books  of 
Subsequent  Entry. 
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Books  of  Original  Entry  are  those  in 
which  the  business  transaction  is  recorded  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  and  from  which 
is  taken,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Ledger : 
as  the  Day  Book,  Cash  Book,  Invoice  Book, 
Sales  Book,  etc. 

Auxiliary  Books  aid  materially  in  giv- 
ing the  particulars  and  details  of  a  trans- 
action. They  comprise  the  Bank  Book,  Bill 
Book,  Draft  Book,  Note  Book,  Order  Book, 
Ticker,  etc. 

Books  of  Subsequent  Entry  are  the 
Journal  and  Ledger.  The  Journal  is  some- 
times used  to  prepare  the  entries  for  the 
Ledger,  in  which  are  collected  together  in 
one  place,  under  their  appropriate  heads,  all 
debits  and  credits  of  like  character. 

BrLIiS  AND  BOOKS  OF  ORIGINAL 
EN^TRY. 

The  proper  niaking  of  bills  of  goods  is  a 
very  important  feature  of  counting-house 
duty,  and  the  recording  of  business  trans- 
actions in  books  of  original  entry  is  of  great 
importance. 

The  requisites  of  a  proper  book  of  original 
entries  are : 

First. — That  the  book  is  the  original  book 
of  entries,  and  not  one  in  which  the  entries 
are  transcribed  from  another  book. 

Second. — That  they  shall  be  properly  de- 
tailed and  not  lumped,  giving  such  items  of 
account,  prices  and  kinds  of  goods  that  the 
party  shall  be  able  to  tell  what  he  is  charged 
with. 

Third. — That  the  entries  charge  the  parties 
by  name  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  indi- 
vidualize the  party  charged,  and  to  distin- 
guish him  from  every  one  else. 

Fourth- — That  the  entries  are  made  for 
goods  sold  and  delivered,  or  work  and  labor 
done  in  the  usual  cx)urse  of  business. 

Fifth. — That  the  respective  dates  of  the 
entries  are  ^ven. 


Sixth. — That  the  entries  are  made  at  or 
about  the  time  the  goods  are  set  apart  for 
delivery,  or  are  delivered,  or  the  work  il 
finished. 


HEAD  FOR  MECHANICS 


DAY  BOOK. 

The  book  of  original  entry  is  the  Day 
Book,  or  a  subdivision  of  iL  There  should 
be  entered  into  it,  or  its  subdivision  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  histors'  of  the  merchant's 
business  transactions,  and  they  should  be  so 
carefiilly  and  clearly  made  that  one  familiar 
■^ath  business  affairs,  although  an  entire 
stranger  to  these  particular  transactions,  would 
understand  them  fully  by  merely  reading  the 
record  of  them. 

If  mistakes  are  made,  either  in  words  oi 
figures,  they  should  be  cancelled  by  drawing 
lines  of  red  ink  through  the  mistake,  an^ 
should  not  under  any  circumstances  hi 
erased.  As  books  of  original  entr\'  only  art 
allowed  in  cases  of  Htigation,  it  becomes  moi^ 
important  that  erasures  should  not  be  made 
in  them. 

The  Day  Book  is  rarely  ever  used  in  6 
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business  by  itself.  The  keeping  of  a  Cash  Book 
is  strongly  nrged,  no  matter  how  limited 
the  business  in  either  number  or  volume  of 
transactions,  and,  when  kept,  to  use  it  only 
for  the  receipt  or  disbursement  of  cash. 

THE  CASH  BOOK. 

May  be  defined  as  that  part  of  the  Day  Book, 
or  that  branch  of  the  Day  Book,  into  which 
is  entered  all  cash  received. 


HEAD  FOR  BOOKS. 

If  the  books  of  original  entry  are  limited 
to  the  Cash  Book  and  Day  Book,  the  rule  of 
classification  to  be  followed  in  making  entries 
In  them  is  this :  Enter  into  the  Cash  Book 
all  Cash  received  and  all  Cash  paid  out,  and 
enter  everything  else  into  the  Day  Book- 
In  very  many  businesses  it  is  very  desira- 


ble that  there  should  be  kept,  in  some  way, 
an  Invoice  Book  and  a  Sales  Book. 
THE  INVOICE  BOOK. 

Is  that  branch  or  department  of  the  Day 
Book  into  which  purchases  of  IMercliandise 
are  entered. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  an  Invoice 
Book,  it  is  also  necessary  to  keep  a 
SALES  BOOK. 

This  is  a  subdivision  or  part  of  the  Day 
Book,  into  which  are  entered  aU  sales  of 
iMerchandise  made  by  the  mercliant  A 
Sales  Book  is  sometimes  made  out  of  an  ordi- 
nary letter  copying  book,  into  which,  by  an 
ordinary  letter  press,  a  copy  of  every  bill 
sent  by  the  merchant  to  his  customers  is 
taken,  and  from  the  Sales  Book  tlie  charges 
and  credits  are  taken  to  the  Ledger. 

When  the  books  of  original  entry  em- 
brace Cash  Booi^  Day  Book,  Invoice  Book 
and  Sales  Book,  there  should  be"  entered  into 
the  Cash  Book,  as  above,  all  moneys  received 
and  all  moneys  paid  out,  and  into  the  In- 
voice Book  all  Merchandise  bought,  and 
into  the  Sales  Book  aU  Merchandise  sold, 
and  into  the  Day  Book  every  other  kind  of 
business  transacted. 

Sometimes  the  Bill  Book  is  used  as  a  book 
of  original  entry.  When  so  used  it  ceases  to 
be  an  Auxiliary  Book  and  becomes  a  branch 
or  division  of  the  Day  Book,  into  which  are 
entered  all  Bills  Receivable  received  and 
-Bills  Payable  issued  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  Day  Book  would  not  be  used  for 
the  reception  and  issuing  of  promissory 
notes  and  acceptances. 


Transactions  to  be  recorded  in  books  of  original  eniry  when  the  Day  Book  and  Cash  Book 
only  are  kepL 

February  3,  1888. — Commenced  business  with  a  Cash  Capital  of  I2500.  Bought  of  John  B.  Ellison  &  Sons 
750  yds.  Black  Diagonal  Cloth,  (^  $2.25  =  $787.50.  Gave  them  my  note,  %  90  days,  for  amount  of  their  bill« 
1787.50.  Sold  T.  J.  Barlow  50  yds.  Diagonal,  (^  %'2:1S  =  $i37-50-  ReceiTed  from  him,  cash,  5137.50*  Paid  Rent 
«f  Store  for  one  month,  in  advance,  $125.     Paid  for  Postage,  $10. 

The  day-book  items  above  would  appear  in  the  Day  Book  as  follows : 
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Commenced  business  tliis  day  with  a  cash  Capital  of  ^2500 

!        i' 

Bouf,rht  of  John  B.  Ellison  &  Sons,  on  90  days'  note, 
1     350  \ds.  Black  Diagonal  Cloth,                              (a) 

1 

1                                                                       ■'  ' 

f2.25 

i      ! 
1      1    i^i 

SO 

Gave  John  B.  Ellison  &  Sons  my  note  at  yo  ilays  for  invoice 

of  this  date. 

i     > 

1     1 

1 

7-^7 

50 

1 

Sold  T.  J.  Barlow,  for  cash, 

50  yds.  Black  Diagonal,                                                        @ 

?2.75 

1     1 

! 
1 

1 

137 

50 

The  cash  items  i'.i  the  above  set  of  transactions  wonkl  appear  in  tlie  Cash  Book  as 
follows : 

Di.  Cash.  Cash.  Cr. 


Feb.    3 


To  Stndent 
"  T.  J.  Barlow 


amouat  invented 
bill  of  Date 


Krt).    3 


To  BaHmce 


250000 
13750 


2637 


2637 


50 


250250 


Feb. 


By  Expense 
Expense 

"   Balance 


rent  for  i  month 
postage 


125,00' 

10  ooj 


13500 
250350 


263750 


The  books  of  every  business  man  should 
faithfully  reflect  his  monetary  transactions. 
It  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  a  perfect 
system  of  book-keeping  that  it  chronicles 
all  the  transactions  of  an  individual  or  finn, 
and  does  it  so  effectively  that  the  exact  state 
of  affairs  can  be  made  known  any  day. 
There  must  be  clear  ideas  as  to  what  needs 


it     Some  mercantile   accounts   are  contin- 
ually and  almost  hopelessly  muddled. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  this,  and,  besides, 
it  is  disastrous  to  all  business  success.  The 
old-fashioned,  country  store-keeper  used  to 
carry  his  accounts  in  his  head,  or  kept  them 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  the  cellar  door. 
He  was  a  man  to  be  laughed  at,  not  to  bt 
imitated- 


to  be  done,  and  the  strictest  fidelity  in  doing 

Transactions  to  be  entered  in  books  of  original  entry,  comprising  Cash  Book,  Invoice  Book, 

Sales  Book  and  Day  Book. 

Mareh  i  189  .—Invested  in  business,  Cash,  $2000.  Bought  of  Camden  Woolen  Mills,  650  yards  of  Cassi- 
meres,  (i^  $i  7S  =^  $ii37-50.  Gave  them  cash,  on  account,  $537-50,  and  my  note,  @  60  days,  for  balance,  $600. 
Paid  one  month's  Rent,  in  advance,  Jioo.  Paid  for  Stationery,  $12.50.  Sold  to  John  Stilz  &  Son  200  yds.  Cassi- 
meres  (»  I2  25  =  I450.  Received  in  cash,  on  account,  ^200,  and  their  note,  @  10  da>-s,  for  $250.  Bought  of 
Wendell  Fav  &  Co.  500  yds.  Black  Serge,  @  $2.25  =  51125.  Gave  them  cash,  on  account,  $625,  and  my  note, 
^30  days,  for  $500.  Sold  to  Hughes  &  Miller,  250  yds.  Serge,  ®  $2.75  =  $687.50.  Received  from  them, 
cash,  $687.50. 
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The  cash  items  in  preceding  transactions  would  appear  in  Cash  Book  as  follows : 
Dr.  Cash. 


Cash. 


;-«9  I 
Mar.   1 


To  Student 
"  J.  btilz  &  Sou 
"  Hughes  &  Miller 


1P9 
Mar 


To  Balance 


investment 
on  account 
bill  of  Date 


2000  00 
200  00 
68750 


2887,50 


288750 


1612  50 


I    8 


By  C.  W.  Mills 
"   Expense 
"   Kxpense 
"   Wendell  Fay  &  Co 

"   Balance 


on  account 
rent 

stationery 
on  account 


537 1 50 

100  00 

12  50 

625-00 


1275 
1612 


The  purchases  mentioned  above  would  appear  in  the  Invoice  Book  as  folio v/s: 

Philadelphia,  March  i,  189  . 


Camden  Woolen  Mills 
650  yds.  Cassimere, 

$1.75 

"37 
1125 

50 

Wendell,  Fay  &  Co. 

500  yds.  Black  Serge, 

% 

$2.25 

00 

The  sales  mentioned  above  would  appear  in  the  Sales  Book  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  March  i,  189  . 


Jno.  Stilz  &  Son 

200  yds.  Cassimere, 


I2.25 


Hughes  &  Miller 
250  yds.  Serge, 


J2.75 


45000 


68750 


Those  items  mentioned   above,  which   do    not   appear   in   the  Cash    Book,  Invoict 
Book  and  Sales  Book,  would  be  entered  in  the  Day  Book  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  March  i,  189  . 


Gave  Camden  Woolen  Mills  my  note,  @  60  days,  to  balance  their  bill 
this  date 


Received  from  John  Stilz  &  Son  their  note,  @  10  days,  for  balance  of  bill 
of  this  date 


Gave  Wendell,  Fay  &  Co.  my  note,  @  30  days,  to  balance  their  account 


600 


250 


300 


00 


00 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
THE  JOURNAL. 

Is  a  book  in  which  the  debits  and  credits  of 
transactions  appearing  in  the  books  of  origi- 
nal entry  may  be  written  before  they  are 
^aken  to  the  Ledger,  and  it  is  also  used  for 
the  recording  of  debits  and  credits  needed 
In  closing  the  Ledger. 

The  writing  of  debits  and  credits  in  the 
Journal  is  called  Journalizing. 

DAY-BOOK  JOURNAL. 

The  Day  Book  and  the  Journal  are  fre- 
quently combined  in  a  book  called  the  Day 
Book-Journal,  in  which  the  Day  Book  entry 
is  written  and  journalized  immediately  un- 
derneath, and  the  amounts  extended  in  the 
money  columns  as  in  the  Journal,  the  money 
columns  in  the  Day  Book-Journal  being  used 
for  debits  and  credits  instead  of  for  items  and 
totals  as  in  the  Day  Book. 

RULES  FOR  DEBITING  AND 
CREDITING. 

The  rules  for  debiting  and  crediting  Per- 
sonal Accounts,  be  they  with  individuals, 
firms  or  corporations,  are : 
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Debit  the  account  of  those  to  whom  yon 
give  any  value.  Credit  the  account  of  those 
from  whom  you  receive  any  value. 

The  rules  for  debiting  and  acrediting 
accounts  with  things  are: 

Debit  the  thing  received,  or  that  which 
costs  value.  Cretlit  the  thing  parted  witli 
or  that  which  produces  you  value. 

"Posting"  is  the  process  of  transferring 
the  various  entries  in  the  Cosh  Book  and 
Day  Book  to  their  proper  accounts  in  the 
Ledger.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  best  book- 
keepers to  post  tlicir  books  once  a  week,  and 
thus  avoid  an  accumulation  of  work  at  the 
end  of  the  month;  but  in  no  case  sliould  the 
posting  be  delayed  longer  than  once  a  month, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  Cash  Book  and 
Day  Book  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  as 
has  been  already  explained. 

The  book-keeper  must  be  careful  to  post 
each  entry  on  the  proper  side  of  the  account 
in  the  Ledger,  and  to  write  the  figures 
correctly,  as  the  slightest  error  will  throw 
the  books  out  of  balance. 


Memoratidum  of  transactions  entered  tn  the  Day  Book^  on  page  jSo^  and  here  Jourpuilised, 

March  i,  189  . — Gave  Camden  Woolen  Mills  my  note,  @  60  days,  to  balance  account,  J600.  Received 
from  John  Stilz  &  Sou  their  note,  @  90  days,  for  balance  of  bill  this  date,  J250.  Gave  Wendell,  Fay  &  Co. 
my  note,  @,  30  days,  to  balance  their  account,  ;f500. 

These  would  appear  in  the  Journal  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  March  i,  1S9  . 


Camden  Woolen  Mills 

Bills  Payable 

600 
250 
500 

00 
00 
00 

600 

250 
500 

00 

Bills  Receivable 

Jno.  Stilz  &  Son 

00 

Wendell,  Fay  &  Co. 

Bills  Payable 

OC 

Memorandum  of  transactions  entered  in  the  Cash  Book^  on  page  j8o,  and  here  Journalised. 

March  i,  189  . — Invested  in  business  |2O0o.  Gave  Camden  Woolen  Mills,  on  account,  $537.50.  Paid  one 
month's  Rent,  $100.  Paid  for  Stationery,  $12.50.  Received  from  Jno.  Stilz  &  Son.  on  account,  $200.  G«v« 
Wendell,  Fay  &  Co.,  on  account,  S625.     Received  from  Hughes  &  Miller,  on  account,  $687.50. 
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These  would  appear  in  the  Journal  as  follows : 

Phicadhlphia,  March  i,  189  . 


Cash 

Merchant 

Jno.  Stilz  &  Son 

2887 

50 

2000 
200 

00 

Hughes  &  Miller 

6875c 

Camden  Wcx>len  MilU 

537 

50 

Expense 

100 

00 

Expense 

12 
625 

bo 

Wendell,  Fay  &  Co. 

00 

Cash 

1275 

c,'. 

Memorandum  of  transactions  entered  in  the  Invoice  Book,  on  page  j  So,  and  here  Journalizeom 

March,  i  1S9    .—Bought  of  Camden  Woolen  Mills  bill  of  Cassimerea  amounting  to  $1137.50.     Bought  o( 
Wendell,  Fay  &  Co.  bill  of  Serge,  $1125.00. 

These  would  appear  in  the  Journal  as  follows  : 

Philadelphia,  March  i,  189  . 


Mdse. 


Camden  Woolen  Mills 
Wendell,  Fay  &  Co. 


2262 


50 


II375O 
II 25  00 


Memorandum  of  transactions  entered  in  the  Sales  Book,  on  page  ^80,  and  here  Journalized. 

March  i,  189    .—Sold  John  Stilz  &  Son  Cloths  to  the  amount  of  $450.     Sold  Hughes  &  Miller  bill  of  Clothi 
to  the  amount  of  $687.50. 

These  would  appear  in  the  Journal  a?  follows : 

Philadelphia,  March  i,  189  . 


Jno.  Stilz  &  Son 
Hughes  &  Miller 


Mdse. 


450 

00 

6S7 

1 

50 

"37 

50 


LEDGER. 

The  L/cdger  is  the  principal  book,  and  all 
other  books  are  subservient  to  it.  It  is  the 
book  of  accounts,  and  in  it  are  gathered 
from  the  books  of  original  entry,  either 
lirectly  or  through  the  Journal,  all  the 
business  transactions  of  which  a  record  has 
been  made;  but  nothing  can  be  entered  into 
the  Ledger  until  (i)  it  is  known  to  what 
ftccount  the  entr\'  belongs,  and  (2)  on  which 
flide  it  is  to  be  entered.  For  each  person 
who  becomes  indebted  to  us,  or  to  whom  we 
owe  anything,  and  for  each  sort  of  property 


of  which  we  may  become  possessed,  an 
account  must  be  opened  and  indexed,  and 
the  date  and  amount  of  the  item  placed 
therein.  Numerous  transactions  are  thui-* 
brought,  in  this  condensed  form,  into  a  ver} 
small  compass.  The  debtor,  or  charged 
items,  are  placed  on  the  left  hand  side  and 
the  creditor,  or  discharged,  or  trusted  items, 
on  the  right  hand  side.  By  deducting  the 
sum  of  the  items  on  the  one  side,  from  the 
sum  of  the  items  upon  the  other  side,  an 
easy  determination  is  made  of  the  amount 
due  t'^  i^s  ^"^  due  by  us,  or  the  amount  o\ 
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property  on  hand,  or  the  actual  gain  or  loss. 

The  Ledger  is  a  summary  of  the  transac- 
tions, and  gives  only  the  date  and  amount 
3f  the  items,  the  page  of  the  books  from 
which  they  have  been  brought,  and  the 
Qame  of  the  corresponding  accounts.  For 
other  particulars,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  books  of  original  entry  and  to  the 
auxiliary  books. 

A  double  entry  Ledger  is  usually  divided 
vertically  in  the  middle,  and  the  ruling  is 
the  same  on  the  left  as  on  the  right. 

Transactions  appear  in  the  books  of  origi- 
nal entry  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  their 
occurrence,  but  in  the  Ledger  they  are  clas- 


sified in  the  order  of  their  kind,  all  of  the 
same  kind  being  grouped  together  and  con- 
stituting an  account. 

An  account  in  the  Ledger  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  debits  and  credits  of  business 
transactions  of  a  like  character,  in  a  space  set 
apart  for  them  with  the  name  or  title  of  the 
account  written  at  the  top. 

The  Ledger  is  made  up  exclusively  of 
these  different  kinds  of  debits  and  credits, 
or  different  accounts,  and  every  account  has 
two  sides — a  debit  or  left  hand  one,  and  a 
credit  or  right  hand  one.  Below  will  be 
found  a  space  ruled  as  a  page  of  a  double 
entry  Ledger,  with  the  use  of  each  di\dsioD 
denoted : 


side.) 
Dr. 


(Name  of  account.) 

BiLi^  Receivable. 


(Side.) 
Cr. 


l8c) 



IS9 

' 

/Jy 

14 

Tojno.  Wanamaker 

560 

0 

a 

758 

.9 

July 

9 

By  W.  M.  Singeily 

S 

549 

.5 
0 

a. 

565 

7J 

.c 

(J 

n 

£ 

€ 

1 

1 

0 

a 

•a 
c 
a 

u 
> 

0 
E 

0 
>. 

CI! 

a 

(To  Hccoiiiit  to  be 

is 

c 
0 

0 
0 
.c 
u^ 
0 
0 

.9 

ai 

a 

0 
P 

9 
0 

c 

•0 

a 

eg 
u 

> 

0 

E 

0 
>, 
c 
C 

(By  account  to  be 

s 

0 
.i: 
it 
0 

2 

0 
0 

1 

1  s 

!  1 

i 
i 

1 

1 

CASH  ACCOUNT. 

Cash  Account  does  not  contain  the  items 
found  in  the  Cash  Book,  but  it  is  debited 
''To  Sundries"  for  the  total  amount  of  cash 
received  from  all  sources  and  credited  "  By 
Sundries"  for  cash  expenditures  of  all  kinds. 

The  Cash  Account  in  the  Ledger  is  in  it- 
self a  skeleton  Cash  Book,  or  a  Cash  Book 
from  which  particulars   have  been  excluded. 

As  more  money  cannot  be  paid  out  than 
is  received,  Cash  Account  will  either  close  it- 
self when  all  the  money  has  been  paid  out, 
^r  will  close  "By  Balance"  for  whatever 
imount   remains  unexpended.      The  differ- 


ence between  the  two  sides  at  any  time 
should  agree  with  the  amount  of  Cash  on 
hand  at  that  time. 

It  is  the  custom  of  most  book-keepers  to 
use  what  is  called  a  Petty  Cash  Book.  Any 
blank  book  ruled  with  dollar  and  cent  col- 
umns will  answer.  The  Petty  Cash  Book  is 
for  expenditures  only,  and  saves  the  book- 
keeper a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  which 
would  be  required  were  all  the  minor  ex- 
penses entered  in  the  Cash  Book  and  trans- 
ferred separately  to  the  Ledger. 

Cash  is  a  Nan-speculatizie  Account.  Take 
the  following  example : 
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Cash. 


Cr. 


189 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

29 

Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

30 

May 

31 

jxine 

30 

109 

June 

30 

To  Sundries 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


To  Balance 


50000 
30000 
20000 
loo'oo 


200 
500 


1800 


350,00 


189 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

29 

Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

30 

May 

31 

June 

■xo 

By  Sundries 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
"  Balance 


5 

300  loo. 

20 

4o.)oo 

34 

1 500c 

46 

20000 

53 

,  100  00 

64 

:   30000 

1  3500c 

1800  00 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  Receipts 
of  Cash  are  entered  on  the  Debit,  or  left  hand 
side,  and  that  the  total  Payments  are  entered 
upon  the  Credit,  or  right  hand  side. 

MERCHANDISE  ACCOUXT. 

This  is  a  Speculative  Account^  and  is 
charged  with  all  goods  or  other  property 
which  we  buy  for  the  purpose  of  selling  in 
the  regular  line  or  conduct  of  our  business. 
It  embraces  the  manufacturers'  wares,  shop- 
keepers' goods  and  the  produce  or  property 
in  which  a  merchant  trades,  as  well  as  tlie 
staple  commodities  of  a  country  in  the  hands 
of  regular  dealers  in  them. 

Merchandise  is  always  Credited  for  the 
sale  of  that  which  has  been  charged  against 
it  It  may  be  likened  to  a  clerk  to  whom  is 
intrusted  all  the  goods,  etc.,  bought,  and  who 
is  discharged  from  the  responsibility  of  their 
care  when  they  are  sold. 

This  account  must  be  credited  "By  In- 
ventory" for  the  amount  of  merchandise  on 


hand,  as  shown  in  the  Inventory,  then  the 
account  is  to  be  closed  "To  "  or  "  By  Loss  and 
Gain"  account,  according  as  the  difference 
between  the  two  sides  shows  a  gain  or  a 
loss. 

After  closing  and  ruling  this  account,  it 
must  be  debited  "To  Inventory"  for  the 
amount  of  the  stock  on  hand. 

The  reader  is  recommended  to  rule  several 
pages  of  a  blank  book,  and  to  practice  keep- 
ing a  Day  Book  according  to  the  instructions 
herein  contained.  By  this  it  is  not  meant 
that  he  should  simply  copy  or  confine  him- 
self to  the  forms  given  in  these  pages.  He 
should,  beginning  with  the  Cash  and  Day 
Books,  open  a  complete  set  of  books,  and 
keep  them  as  though  he  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  business,  extending  them  as  far  as 
possible,  and  posting  them  as  directed  in 
these  instructions.  This  will  give  him  an 
amount  of  practice  which  will  be  found  very 
useful. 


Purchases  and  Sales  of  Merchandise. 

Januarv  10,  189  . — Bought  from  John  Wanamaker  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $652.75.  Bought  from  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier  a  number  of  articles  amounting  to  $126.37.  Bought  from  Coffin,  Altemus  &  Co.  a  case  ot 
Muslin  for  8141.63.  Received  from  Wood,  Brown  &  Co.  Cassimercs  to  the  amount  of  $1394.60.  Bought  from 
Morris  &  Lewis  Beavers  amounting  to  $3264.48.  Bought  of  Hood,  Bonbright  &  Co.  Dry  Goods  to  the  amount 
of  $463- 74- 

Sold  M.  L.  Waterhoase  &  Sons,  Frankford,  Phila.,  Beavers  to  the  amount  of  $326.48.  Sold  Curwen  Stod- 
dart  &  Bro.  Beavers  to  the  amount  of  $652.50.  Sold  S.  C.  Webster  &  Son  Dry  Goods  to  the  amount  of  $231.87, 
Sold  Mrs.  M.  D.  Graham,  Dover,  Del.,  goods  to  the  amount  of  $75. 

Inventory  of  stock  on  hand  amounts  to  $5500. 
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These  entries  taken  from  the  Day  Book,  through  the  Journal,  will  appear  in  the  Mer- 
chandise Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows : 

Dr.  Mdse.  c. 


189 
Jan. 


189 
Jan. 


To  J.  Wanamaker 
"  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
'•  Coffin,  A.  &  Co. 
"  Wood,  B.  &  Co. 
"  Morris  &  Lewis 
"  Hood,  Bonbright  &  Co. 
"  Loss  and  Gain 


31    To  Inventory 


189 

' 

8 

652 

75 

Jan. 

10 

8 

126 

37 

'' 

8 

141 

63 

8 

1394 

60 

8 

3264 

78 

8 

463 

74 

15 

741 
6785 

98 
85 

14 

5500 

00 

By  M.  L.  Waterhouse 
"   Curwen  Stoddart  &  Co. 
"   S.  C.  Webster  &  Son 
"   Mrs.  M.  D.  Graham 
'*   Inventory 


32648 
65250 

251 '^^7 

7500 

550000 


6785 


85 


PERSONAL!  ACCOUNTS. 

A  Personal  Account  is  an  account  with 
either  an  Individual,  a  Firm,  or  a  Corpora- 
tion, or  with  such  a  natural  or  legal  person 
as  may  sue  or  be  sued  at  law. 

An  Account  bearing  the  name  of  an  Indi- 
vidual,   Firm,    or    Corporation   should   be 
debited  for  all  moneys  paid,  all  goods  sold 
or  for  property  of  any  sort  or  kind  transfer- 
red to  such  individual,   firm,  or  corporation. 

Such  an  Account  should  be  credited  for 
all  moneys  received,  or  goods  bought,  or  for 
property  of  any  sort  or  kind  received  from 
such  individual,  firm,  or  corporation. 

If  the  sum  of  the  debits  of  such  an  Account 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  credits,  the 
individual,  firm,  or  corporation  is  in  debt, 
and  constitutes  what  is  called  in  business  a 
Book  Account  due  to  the  merchant  or  busi- 
ness man,  or  an  Asset,  or  a  Resource,  and 
will  close  "  By  Balance."  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sum  of  the  credits  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  debits,  the  merchant  or  busi- 
ness man  owes  the  individual,  firm,  or  cor- 


poration, and  it  is  called  a  Iviability,  and  will 
be  closed  "To  Balance." 

A  very  great  assistance  to  the  book-keeper 
in  checking  his  books  is  the  habit,  now  well- 
nigh  universal,  of  sending  out  statements  of 
accounts  on  the  first  of  each  month,  by  which 
we  learn  whether  or  not  the  books  of  our 
customers  agree  with  our  books,  and,  receiv- 
ing from  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted, 
similar  statements,  we  learn  how  our  ac- 
counts appear  on  the  Ledgers  of  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted,  and  thus  is  insti- 
tuted a  comparison  between  our  accounts  as 
they  appear  on  their  books  and  their  ac- 
counts as  they  appear  on  our  books. 

This  matter  of  sending  out  monthly  state- 
ments should  be  borne  in  mind,  because  it  is 
of  assistance  to  the  book-keeper  in  testing 
the  correctness  of  his  books,  as  well  as  for 
its  importance  to  the  financial  management 
of  the  business.  One  can  never  be  too 
prompt  in  making  monthly  statements. 

Personal  Accounts  are  Non-speculative 
Accounts. 


Business  Transacted  with  Individuals,  Firms  aud  Corporations. 

February  10,  189  . — Sold  Robert  Boyd,  bill  of  Oils  and  Paints  to  amount  of  I135.50.  Also  sold  hini  100 
shares  Reading  R.  R.  Stock,  @  $30  a  share,  $3000.  Bought  of  him  100  shares  Penna.  R.  R.  Stock,  @  ^5 2  a 
share,  $5200.  Received  from  him  Cash  for  amount  of  bill  of  goods  sold  him,  $135.50.  Paid  him,  on  account  trf 
balance  due  on  exchaage  of  Railroad  Stocks,  $1000. 
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j86  BUSINESS  RULES  AND  FORMS. 

This  ^^•ill  appear  in  Robert  Boyd's  Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows  : 
j^^^  Robert  Boyd. 


Cr. 


189 

Feb. 

4t 

10 

To 

Mdse. 
Rca-iing 

R 

M 

14 

li 

Cash 

« 

(1 

•i 

Balance 

13550 

500000 
1000  00 
1200  00 

5335  50 


189 
Feb. 


lol  By  Penna.  R.  R.  Stock 

"I     "   Cash 


189 
Feb. 


By  Balance 


5200 

135 


5335 


50 


120000 


It  \%  ill  be  noticed  that  Personal  Accounts, 
be  they  with  individuals,  firms,  or  'Corpora- 
tions, are  debited  for  all  values  give'  to  them, 
and  credited  for  all  values  rece'  /ed  from 
them.  The  observance  of  this  p'  nciple  will 
be  of  benefit  in  all  book-keeping,. 

BILLS  RECEIVABLE  Af  COUXT. 

A  Bill  Receivable  is  a  writien  obligation 
for  the  unconditional  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  at  a  specified  time  to  a  certain 
person,  his  order  or  bearer,  without  interest, 


issued  by  any  one  but  the  merchant,  and 
payable  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  written 
promise  contained  in  it.  It  may  be  either  a 
negotiable  promissory  note,  or  an  acceptance 
of  a  time  draft. 

Bills  Receivable  Account  in  the  Ledger 
is  debited  whenever  such  a  note  or  draft  is 
received,  and  is  credited  whenever  such  a 
note  or  draft  is  transferred  to  another,  either 
in  the  course  of  trade,  or  when  surrendered 
to  the  maker  upon  payment. 


The  language  of  a  negotiable  promissory  note  varies  in  different  States  of  the  Union 
rhe  following  are  the  more  common  forms. 

$'7SO-ih-  Philad'a,  March  ij,  i8g   . 

Thirty  days  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay 

/*  (he  order  of  Sr.arpless  Brothers 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty y^y  Dollars, 

at  the  Girard  National  Bank,  without  defalcation,  value  received. 

No.  12.     Due  4li4lijlg  .  Edward  Hayworth. 

$3^7\-§ii-  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  14.^  i^ J  , 

Thiity  days  after  date,  1  promise  to  pay 

to  the  order  of  Jno.   VV.  Garrett's  Sons 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 50   Dollars 

value  received. 

xVo.  J.     Due  7U4ln\9  •  A.  B.  L^ng. 

Drafts  are  sometimes  drawn  after  date  and  sometimes  after  sight.  Those  drawn  after 
date,  if  accepted,  are  payable  the  prescribed  time,  plus  three  days  of  grace,  after  the  date  of 
the  instrument.  Those  drawn  after  sight  are  payable  the  prescribed  time,  plus  grace,  aftei: 
acceptance.  In  neither  case  are  they  binding  upon  the  person  upon  whom  they  a  e  drawn, 
unless  he  agrees  to  honor  them  by  his  written  acceptance  across  the  face.  An  g  r.cptancd 
of  a  draft  is  as  binding  upon  the  person  who  signs  it,  as  is  his  signature  to  a  note 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

Form  of  After-date  Draft. 

SSOO^^^.  Philadelphia,  May  zg,  j8g  . 

Thirty  days after  date^ 

pay  to  the  order  of  Wm.  IV.  Alcorn  <5r*  Co ^ 

Three  hundred. ^^^  Dollarx^ 

value  received,  and  charge  same  to  the  account  of 

To  J.  S.  Keller  &>  Co.,  Edward  H.  Morris. 

jg27  Market  Street,  Phi  la. 
No.ji.    Due  bjsSlTlilg  . 

Indorsement  on  face  of  draft. 

Accepted  June  i,  ifig  . 
Payable  at  Corn  Exchange 
Nat.  Bank. 

J.  S.  KELLER  iSf  CO. 
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Form  of  After-sight  Draft. 

$^3oih'  Philadelphia,  June  I ^j8g  . 

Thirty  days after  sight  pay  to  the  order 

of  Berwind,  White  dr*  Co 

Four  hundred  and  Thirty ^^  Dollars^ 

value  received,  and  charge  same  to  account  of 

To  Geo.  W.  Pine,  Samuel  W.  Hess. 

jojj  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
No.  2S.    Due  TlslSjg   . 

Indorsement  on  face  of  draft. 

Accepted  June  s,  1^9  . 
Payable  at  Girard  National 
Bank. 

GEO.  W.  PINE. 

\        Received  and  disposed  of  negotiable  Promissory  notes  and  acceptances  as  follows: 

June  14,  189  . — Received  of  Jno.  W.  Boughton  his  note  at  30  days,  dated  to-day,  for  I300.  Received  of 
fo3.  Hoffman  his  draft  at  30  days'  sight,  drawn  on  and  accepted  by  Jas.  Vincent  for  $250.  Receivetl  of  John 
Moore  his  note  at  60  days,  dated  to-day,  for  $450.  Received  of  John  Ray  his  draft  on  Jno.  F.  Orne  at  30  days 
ifter  date,  accepted  by  Orne,  for  $700. 

Discounted  at  College  Bank,  Jno.  W.  Boughton'3  note  of  this  date,  for  $300.  Gave  Allen,  Scott  &  Co.,  on 
account,  John  Moore's  note  of  this  date,  for  $450. 

July  17th. — Received  Cash  from  Jno.  F.  Orne  for  his  acceptance  of  Jno.  Ray's  draft  of  June  14th,  due  to  me, 
5700. 

This  will  appear  in  Bills  Receivable  Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows: 


Dr. 


BiLi^s  Receivable. 


Cr. 


189 

une 


14 


189 


31 


To  J.  W.  Boughton 
"  Jos.  Hofifinan 
"  Jno.  Moore 
"  Jno.  Ray 


To  Balance 


30000 

25000 
45000 


700 


00 


1700 


250  ( 


189 

June 

14 

<i 

( t 

July 

17 

<< 

31 

By  Cash 

"   A.  Scott  &  Co. 
•'   Cash 
"   Balance 


300,00 
450^00 
700  r 
250 


1700 


00 


00 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  Bills  Receivable  Account  is  always  debited  when  notes  and 
accepted  drafts  payable  to  the  merchant  or  business  man  are  received  and  credited 
whenever  such  notes  and  accepted  drafts  are  transferred  to  others. 


BILLS  PAYABLE  ACCOUNT. 

A  Bill  Payable  is  a  written  obligation  for 
the  unconditional  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
of  money  at  a  specified  time  to  a  certain 
person,  his  order  or  bearer,  without  interest, 
issued  by  one  and  payable  by  him  by  virtue 
of  his  wTitten  promise  contained  in  it  It 
has  to  some  extent  the  force  of  a  note,  given 
over  the  signature  of  the  one  who  is  obli- 
gated to  the  amount  named  in  the  note. 

Bills  Payable  Account  is  credited  when 
one  issues,  either  in  the  form  of  a  promissory 
note,  or  of  an  acceptance  of  a  time  draft 
drawn  upon  him,  such  a  written  obligation, 
and  it  is  debited  when  one  redeems  such 
obligations. 

The  language  of  a  Bills  Payable  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  Bills  Receivable.  It  is 
called  a  Bills  Payable  when  one  is  uncondi- 
tionally liable  as  maker  or  acceptor  of  the 
obligation,  and  it  is  called  a  Bills  Receivable 
•when  it  is  held  by  some  other  person  than 
the  maker  or  acceptor.  The  same  note  or 
acceptance  has  both  names  applied  to  it ; 
that  is,  it  is  both  a  Bills  Receivable  and  a 
Bills  Payable.  It  is  a  Bills  Payable  only  to 
one  person.  All  other  persons  who  may 
become  holders  of  it,  call  it  a  Bills  Receiv- 
able. The  name  is  not  applied  because  the 
note  or  acceptance  is  received  by  the  mer- 
chant, or  parted  with  by  him,  but  the  name 
arises  from  the  relation  which  the  holder 
bears  to  the  note  or  acceptance.  If,  as  above 
stated,  the  relation  be  that  of  payor  of  the 
note  or  acceptance  when  due,  the  payor  will 


call  it  a  Bills  Payable,  and  all  other  person? 
who  may  have  handled  the  note  or  accept- 
ance call  it  a  Bills  Receivable. 

STORE  FIXTURES  ACCOUNT. 

A  storekeeper  needs  shelving,  counters, 
desks,  a  fireproof  safe,  etc.,  and  when  he  pur- 
chases such  property  for  his  own  use,  he  does 
not  charge  it  to  Merchandise,  because  he  does 
not  buy  the  shelving,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it,  nor  would  it  be  just  to  his  business 
to  pay  for  such  property  and  call  it  an  expense 
of  business ;  for,  if  he  should  sell  out,  these 
fixtures  would  constitute  a  valuable  piece  of 
property,  which  he  could  sell  to  his  succes- 
sor, or,  if  he  were  to  go  out  of  business,  they 
could  be  sold  to  a  dealer  in  fixtures.  The 
rule  requiring  a  separate  account  to  be  kept 
of  fixtures,  in  distinction  from  merchandise 
is  very  serviceable  and  should  be  observed. 

Again,  if  the  business  man  was  not  a  store- 
keeper, but  a  manufacturer,  he  would  need 
to  buy  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  and  in  some 
departments  of  business  this  account  would 
be  called  "  Machinery  and  Tools." 

Store  Fixtures,  or  Machinery  and  Tools,  or 
Furniture,  would  be  debited  for  the  full  value 
of  all  such  property  purchased,  and  would  be 
credited  in  case  any  of  it  should  ever  be  sold. 

These  are  Speadative  Accounts  and  must 
be  credited  with  the  amount  of  Inventor^'  of 
Stock  on  hand  in  each,  and  the  accounts 
then  closed  into  Loss  and  Gain. 

After  closing  and  ruling  these  accounts, 
they  must  be  debited  "To  Inventorv"  for 
the  amount  of  the  stock  on  hand. 


Store  Fixtures  Purchased  and   Sold. 

March  9,  189  .—Bought  of  Amos  Hillborn  &  Co.  Office  Desks  and  Chairs,  costing  $150.  Bouj^ht  from 
Marvin  Safe  Co.  one  large  double  Fireproof  Safe,  $225.  Bought  of  Cornelius  &  Co.  Gas  Fixtures  for  office,  $60. 
Wm.  C.  Merritt  has  put  up  Shelving  and  Counters  and  sent  nie  his  bill,  amounting  to  J85. 

July  5,  189  .—Sold  for  Cash,  to  a  dealer,  my  Office  Desks  for  j;6o.  Bought  of  Hall  &  Garrison  new  double 
Desk, I50. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

This  will  appear  in  a  Store  Fixtures  Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows: 
Dr.  Stcre  Fixtures. 
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Cr. 


89 

X.  9 

(  •  I 

(  I  ( 

(  l< 

y  5 


To  A.  Hillborn  &  Co. 
"  Marvin  Safe  Co. 
•'  Cornelius  &  Co. 
"  W.  C.  Merritt 
"  Hall  &  Garrison 


189 

19 

150 

00 

July 

5 

19 

225 

00 

19 

60 

00 

19 

85 

00 

19 

50 

00 

By  Cash 


19 


60 


oc 


EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 

This  is  an  account  which  enables  a  busi- 
5S  man  to  gather  together  all  the  running 
penses  of  his  business  in  one  place  for  any 
/en  period.  It  informs  him  of  the  outgo, 
lile  other  accounts  show  him  what  the 
:ome  and  profit  are. 

It  is  debited  for  all  moneys  paid,  or  liabil- 
»  incurred,  from  which  no  direct  return 
expected,  as,  for  instance,  rent  of  store, 
•e  of  clerks,  advertising,  etc.  Under  this 
leral  head  or  account  is  cnarged  up  ou 
J  debit  side  ever^-thing  that  is  expended 
the  conduct  of  the  business,  except  that 
:nt  for  the  commodities  in  which  one 
lis,  and  such  matters  as  have  been  pre- 
lUsly  described  as  Store  Fixtures,  or 
.chinery  and  Tools,  etc.,  or  Furniture, 
is  frequently  subdivided.  If  one  desires 
know  just  how  much  is  spent  for  rent, 
opens  a  Rent  Account  and  charges  that 
ount  with  the  money  either  paid  for  rent, 
owed  for  rent,  and  does  not  put  it  in 
pense  Account.  If,  for  any  reason,  the 
rchant  desires  to  know  how  much  he  is 
nding  for  clerk  hire,  he  opens  an  account 
ed  Salary  Account  or  Clerk  Hire  Account, 
one  desires  to  know  how  much  he  is 
tiding  for  Postage,  he  may  open  a  Post- 
Account,  and  not  charge  postage  until 
end  of  the  year,  when  he  would  debit 
)ense  for  the  whole  sum.  In  general, 
lay  be  said  that  where  the  amounts  spent 
a  particular  kind  of  expense  are  large,  it 
ood  usage  to  open  a  specific  account  for 
:  kind  of  expense,  leaving  the  Expense 


Account  to  be  charged  only  with  those 
things  which  cannot  be  very  well  individ- 
ualized, and  which  would  not  amount  to 
any  considerable  sum  in  a  year. 

Expense  is  a  Speculative  Account^  and 
closes  into  Loss  and  Gain. 

REAL  ESTATE  ACCOUNT. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  Ledger  Account  to 
which  is  charged  the  cost  of  all  Real  Estate, 
consisting  either  of  land  or  buildings,  or 
both.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  book- 
keeper has  as  mafty  Real  Estate  Accounts  as 
there  are  independent  properties  possessed, 
and  they  are  distinguished  one  from  another 
by  words  in  the  title  of  the  account  denot- 
ing the  locality,  or  previous  owners  of  the 
property. 

Real  Estate  Account  is  debited  with  its 
cost,  with  repairs  and  all  taxes. 

It  is  credited  for  the  sales  and  for  all  rents 
received. 

DISCOUNT  AND  INTEREST  ACCOUNT. 

This  account  is  debited  for  all  moneys 
which  one  pays  for  money  borrowed,  and  for 
all  discounts  allowed  debtors  on  their  bills 
for  payment  of  the  same  before  maturity. 
It  is  credited  for  all  moneys  received  for  the 
loan  of  money,  or  for  discounts  allowed  by 
creditors  for  the  payment  of  bills  before 
maturity.  The  importance  of  this  account 
will  be  seen  when  we  consider  that  a  large 
part  of  business  is  carried  on  by  loans  and 
discounts. 

It  is  a  speculative  Account^  and  closes  into 
Loss  and  Gain. 
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Discounts  received  and  alloived^  and  transactions  with  others  involving  interest. 

June  I,  189  . — Received  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  for  cash  payment  of  bill  ot 
May  28,  113.93.  Allowed  Granville  B.  Haines  &  Co.,  3  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  settlement  of  bill  of  May  21, 
$48.37.  Paid  Guarantee  Trust  Co.  4  months'  interest  on  my  loan  from  them  of  I5000,  |ioo.  The  College  Bank 
charged  me  for  discounting  a  bill  receivable  for  I900,  @  3  months,  J14.10.  I  discounted  for  R.  J.  Allen  his  note 
for  $1000,  and  charged  him  discount  of  ^15. 

This  would  appear  in  Discount  and  Interest  Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows: 
Dr.  DiscouxT  AND  Interest.  Cr. 


109 
Jnne 


To  G.  B.  Haines  &  Co. 
"  Guarantee  Trust  Co. 
'♦  Cash 


189 

27 

48 

37 

June 

I 

27 

100 

oo 

" 

27 

14 

10 

By  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co 
"  Cash 


27 
27 


I3|93 
1500 


Debits  show  the  merchant  what  borrowing  money  and   collecting   his   bills  before 
maturity  has  cost  him. 

Credits  show  the  merchant  what  he  has  made  by  loaning  money  and  paying  his  bills 
before  maturity. 

When  closing  the  Ledger,  Material  Ac- 
count must  be  credited  for  the  amount  of 
material  on  hand  as  shown  by  the  Inventory, 
and  then  both  of  these  accounts  (Material 
and  Labor)  should  be  closed  into  Mer- 
chandise Account 

They  are  Non-speculative  Accounts^  and 
are  kept  so  as  to  make  clear  just  how  much 
of  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  arises 
from  labor,  and  how  much  from  raw  material . 


MATERIAL.  ACCOUNTS  AXD 
LABOR  ACCOUNTS. 

In  a  manufacturing  business,  instead  of 

charging  directly  to  the  Merchandise  Account 

the  cost  of  production,  it  is  a  well-approved 

custom  to  open  a  Material  Account  to  which 

is  charged  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and 

to  open  a  Labor  Account  to  which  is  charged 

the  wages  expended  upon  the  manufacture 

©f  the  goods. 


Purchases  of  Raw  Material. 

June  16,  189  . — Bought  of  E.  A.  Greene  &  Co.  6000  lbs.  Mestizo  Wool,  @  28c.  =  $1680.  Bought  of  Sheble  & 
E[ill  lo.ooolbs.  Common  Domestic  Wool,  @,  20c.  =  ;^2ooo. 


This  would  appear  in  Material  Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows 
Dr.  Materia!^  Account. 


Cr. 


189 

June 

,6 

To  E.  A.  Greene  &  Co. 

"   Sheble  &  Hill 

29 
29 

r6So  00 
200000 

36S0  00 

i,S9 
July 

I 

By  Mdse. 

29 

368000 

13680  00 

Payments  to  Artisans  for  Piecework: 

June  16,  1S9  . — Paid  Geo.  Doll,  for  week's  work  at  loom,  $13.     Paid  Jos.  Cook,  for  loom  work,  5x4. 50.  Paid 
And.  Wagner,  for  designs  for  carpets,  $35.25. 

This  would  appear  in  the  Labor  Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows : 

Dr.  Labor  Account.  Cr. 


189 
lone 


16 


To  Geo.  Doll 
•♦  Jos.  Cook 
"  Andrew  Wagner 


29 
29 
29 


1S9 

July 


Bv  Mdse. 


29 


62 


6a 


75 


7S 


BOOK-KEEPING 
CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

The  Capital  Account  is  variously  named 
by  book-keepers.  By  some  the  name  of  the 
Proprietor  of  the  business  is  used ;  by  others 
the  word  "Stock,"  and  some  call  it  the  Cap- 
ital Account.  The  name  Stock  is  quite 
aged,  but  it  is  often  misunderstood  by 
learners  as  having  something  to  do  with 
the  stock  of  goods  on  hand  when  the  Inven- 
tory is  taken.  The  use  of  the  name  of  the 
Proprietor  as  a  caption  for  this  account  is 
growing  in  favor,  and  where  there  is  more 
than  one  proprietor  it  is  positively  necessary 
that  the  names  of  the  proprietors  should  be 
used. 

This  account  is  debited  for  his  liabilities 
and  credited  for  his  resources  at  the  time  of 
beginning  business,  it  is  also  debited  for  any 
withdrawals  of  capital  made  by  the  proprie- 
tor and  credited  for  any  additional  invest- 
ments made  by  him ;  but  if  the  withdrawals 
made  by  him  are  for  personal  expenses,  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  personal  expense  account 
until  the  closing  of  the  Ledger,  and  should 


then  be  charged  up  to  the  Capital  Account 
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in  one  lump  sum.  It  is  also  debited  at  the 
time  of  settling  the  business  for  the  net  loss, 
if  one  has  been  made,  or  credited  with  the 
net  gain  found  to  have  been  made  at  the 
time  of  settling  business. 

Tn  some  cases  this  account  is  credited  with 
interest  on  investments,  and  debited  foi 
interest  on  withdrawals.  In  other  cases  no 
investments  are  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  net  capital  invested  in  the  business  is 
found  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  debits 
from  the  sum  of  the  credits.  It  is  what  the 
business  owes  the  proprietor,  because  it  is 
the  amount  by  which  the  resources  exceed 
the  liabilities.  In  an  adverse  condition  of 
business  the  sum  of  the  debits  may  be  the 
larger.  If  so,  it  shows  net  insolvency,  which 
is  the  amount  that  the  proprietor  needs  to 
put  into  the  business  to  enable  the  debts 
to  be  paid.  The  net  capital  is  shown  by 
the  entry  "To  Balance"  above  the  ruling, 
and  net  insolvency  is  shown  by  the  entry 
"By  Balance"  above  the  ruling. 

Capital    Account     is    a    Xoft-specuiatwe 


AccoiLut. 


Trausactions  which  belong  in  the  Capital  Account. 

January  I,  189  .—J.  F.  Morris  and  A.  B.  Lewis  have  formed  a  copartnership,  under  the  firm  name  of*MorriS 
&  Lewis.  Morris  invests  Merchandise  to  the  amount  of  $1500 ;  Cash,  f  2000 ;  Bills  Receivable,  |iooo.  The 
business  is  to  pay  offcertaiL^  of  his  promissory  notes,  to  the  amount  of  f  500,  and  amounts  which  he  owes— Terry 
&  Co.,  $600,  and  Folwell  Bros.  &  Co.,  $400.  The  net  amoun-t  invested  by  him  is,  therefore,  $3000.  A.  B.  Lewis 
invests :  Cash,  ;52ooo;  Merchandise,  $2500 ;  Bills  Receivable,  ^2000,  and  the  business  is  to  pay  oflf  certain  of  his 
promissory  notes  to  the  amount  of  |i200.     His  net  investment  is,  therefore,  |5300- 

July  I,  189  .—The  business  is  settled,  showing  a  net  gain  of  f;6Soo,  one-half  of  which  goes  to  Lewis  and  one' 
half  to  Morris. 

This  would  appear  in  the  proprietors'  Capital  Accounts  of  the  Ledger  as  follows: 

Dr.  J.  F.  MoRPis  (Capital  Account).  Cr. 


189 

Jan. 

1" 

I 

/  .< 

1. 

July 

I 

To  Bills  Payable 
"  Terry  &  Co. 
"  Folwell,  Bro.  &  Co. 
"  Balance 


32 
32 
32 


500 
600 
400 

j64Cc|oo 

790000 
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Jan. 

I 

(t 

" 

<( 

a 

July 

I 

189 

July 

I 

Bv  Mdse. 
''   Cash 

"   Bills  Receivable 
"   Loss  and  Gain 


By  Balance 


31     150000 
31  '  20000c 

31  1000  00 

32  34COOO 

1790000 


6400,00 
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A.  B.  Lewis  (Capitai,  Account). 


189 
Jan. 
July 


To  Bills  Payable 
"  Balance 


189 

32 

1200 

00 

Jan. 

I 

8700 

00 

li 

<t 

July 

I 

9900 

00 

189 

July 

I 

By  Cash 
"    Mdse. 

"    Bills  Receivable 
"   Loss  and  Gain 


By  Balance 


32 
32 

32 
32 


Cr. 


2000 
2500 
2000 
3400 


9900 


00 
00 
00 
00 


870000 


This  account  will  be  debited  for  the  business  man's  liabilities,  withdrawals,  etc.,  for 
the  net  loss,  and  sometimes  for  interest  on  withdrawals.  It  is  credited  for  investments  of 
all  sorts,  net  gain,  and  sometimes  interest  on  investments. 


PERSONAL  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT,  OR 
PRIVATE  ACCOUNT. 

This  account  is  debited  for  what  the  busi- 
ness man  takes  out  for  his  personal  use,  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  It  is  very 
rarely  ever  credited.  It  should  not  be  credited 
except  when  the  merchant  returns  some  of 
the  money  which  he  had  previously  drawn. 


The  Account  is  opened  and  kept  to  enable 
the  bookkeeper  to  charge  against  the  Mer- 
chant's Capital  Account  his  personal  expenses 
in  one  sum. 

It  is  a  Non-speculative  Account^  and  is 
closed  into  the  Capital  Account  at  the  time 
of  closing  the  I^edger. 


Amounts  Drawn  Out  by  a  Merchant  for  Personal  and  Family  Use. 

February  i,  189  . — A.  B.  Lewis  drew  out,   for  his  own  use,  $200.     March  15th. — He  withdrew  $300.    June 
9th. — He  drew  out  3500. 

This  would  appear  in  the  Merchant's  Personal  Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows  : 

Dr.  A.  B.  Lewis'  Personai,  Expenses.  Cr. 


189 

Feb. 

I 

To  Cash 

Mar. 

i.S 

"     do 

June 

9 

"     do 

1 

189 

32 

20000 

July 

I 

32 

30000 

32 

50000 
100000 

By  A.  B.  L.  Cap.  Ac. 


32 


oo 


1000  00 


INVENTORY  ACCOUNT. 

This  account  is  debited  for  the  amount  of  goods  and  other  property  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  taking  an  account  of  stock,  and  is  credited  for  the  same  after  the  losses  and  gains 
have  been  ascertained. 

It  is  a  Non-speculative  Account. 

Account  of  Stock  of  Mitchell,  Fletcher  &  Co. 

Merchandise,  $9763.38.     Store  Building,  $9000.     Counters,  Shelving,   Desks,  Chairs,  Fireproof  Safe,  Gas 
Fixtures,  etc.,  $1625.     100 shares  Reading  Railroad  Stock  (2^  32,  $3200. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
This  would  appear  in  Inventory  Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows  : 
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Inventory. 


Cr. 


189 

Ny 

I 

It 

'• 

It 

(( 

)• 

11 

To  Mdse. 
"  Real  Estate 
"  Store  Fixtures 
"  ReadingRail  Road  Stock 


35 
35 
35 
35 


9763J38 
900000 
1625  00 
3200I00 

23.58838 


189 
July 


By  Mdse. 
"  Real  Estate 
"  Store  Fixtures 
"  Reading  Rail  Road  Stock 


35 
35 
35 
35 


976338 
900000 
162500 
320000 


23.58838 


LOSS  AND  GAIX  ACCOUNT. 

Loss  and  Gain  Account  is  debited  with  all 
Losses  and  credited  with  all  gains.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  sum  of  the  debits  and 
the  sum  of  the  credits  is  the  net  gain  or  net 
loss.  If  the  sum  of  the  debits  is  the  greater, 
it  is  a  net  loss ;  if  the  sum  of  the  credits  is 


the  greater  it  is  a  net  gain 

Into  this  account  are  brought  all  the  losses 
and  gains  which  have  occiured  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  they  are  here  compared  and  the  net 
gain  or  loss  determined. 

It  is  a  Non-speculative  Account^  and  closes 
into  the  Capital  Account 


Schedule  of  Losses  and  Gains. 

July  I,  189  . — Porter  &  Coates,  on  closing  their  Ledger  for  the  year,  find  that  thsy  have  gained  :  On  Mtt» 
chandise,  $21 ,630.80 ;  on  Real  Estate  sold  during  the  year,  $2, 800  ;  on  Discount  and  Interest,  $963.40 ;  on  Pcmi/^ 
R.  R.  Stock,  $1140;  on  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R.  Stock,  $813. 

They  have  lost:  On  Expense  Account,  $581.60  ;  on  Salary  Account,  $9830;  on  Rent,  $5000. 

Their  net  gain  for  the  year  is,  therefore,  $11,935.60. 


This  would  appear  in  Loss  and  Gain  Account  of  the  Ledger  ds  follows ; 
Dr.  Loss  AND  Gain. 


Cr. 


189 
ruiy 

0 
« 

I 

t( 
II 
II 
(1 

To  Expense 
•«  Salary 
"  Rent 
«'  Porter 
"  Coatea 

36 
36 

36 

58i'6o 
983000 
500000 
596780 
5967  80 

189 

Jiiiy 
II 

<< 

II 

<i 

1 1 
II 

By  Mdse. 
"  Real  Estate 
"  Discount  and  Interest 
••  Pa.  R.  R.  Stock 
"  P.  &  R.  R.  R.  Stock 

36 
36 
36 

3^  1 

1 

1             1 

121,63080 

2S0000 

96340 

1 14000 

81300 

27.347 

20 

27.34720 

i 

Debits  are  losses ;  Credits  are  gains. 

SHIPMENT  ACCOUNTS. 

Shipments  are  names  given  to  accounts  to 
which  are  charged  the  cost  of  goods  sent  to 
be  sold  for  our  account  and  at  our  risk  by  a 
Factor,  or  Bailee,  called  a  Commission  Mer- 
chant The  account  is  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  gain  or  loss  on  goods  sent 
k)  a  particular  person. 


At  the  time  of  shipping,  the  account,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is  debited 
for  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  and  all  ex- 
penses incurred  in  shipping  the  same.  It  is 
credited  for  the  net  sum  yielded  by  our  goods 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  Merchant. 

The  shipments  are  distinguished  one  from 
another  by  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  or  th^ 
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Niimerals,  or  by  naming  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  sent. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  when  crediting 
the  Shipments  for  net  proceeds,  to  charge 
them    to    the    Commission    jMerchant   as  a 


the  business  man's  money,  not  as  a  debt  due 

to  the  business  man,  but  as  the  business 
man's  funds  in  trust  until  they  are  remitted, 
and  returned  to  the  proper  owner. 

These  are  Speculative  Accou^its^  and  close 
into  Loss  and  Gain. 


Factor,  and  not  as  a  person,  for   he   holds 

Goods  sent  to  be  sold  at  our  risk  and  on  otir  accoiuit^  aiid  returns  for  same. 
Januarv  2,  1S9  . — Shipped  and  consigned  to  Charles  Berger,  to  be  sold  on  our  account  and  at  our  risk,  150 
yds.  Brussels  Carpet,  @  65c.,  $97.50;  500  yds.   Ingrain  Carpet,  @  50c.,  $250.00;  1000  yds.  Stair  Carpet,  @  45c., 
$450.00;  in  all,  ;f797.50.     Paid  shipping  expenses,  $7.50.     (13th)    Received  from  Charles  Berger  an  account  of 
sales,  showing  our  net  proceeds  to  be  $772.56. 

This  will  appear  in  the  Shipment  Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows: 
Dr.  Shipment,  Charles  Berger.  O. 


Jan. 


To  Mdse. 
"  Cash 


189 

3« 

797 

50 

Jan. 

13 

3« 

7 

50 

By  C.  Berger,  Factor 
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772 


56 


Debits  show  the  cost  of  the  goods  sent,  and  also  the  expenses,  and  credits  what  they 
produce. 


SH1P3IENTS  IN  COMPANY. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  an  account 
representing  the  business  man's  interest  in  a 
lot  of  goods  sent  to  be  sold  partially  at  his 
risk  and  partially  on  his  account. 

Shipment  in  Company  is  made  debtor  for 
the  cost  of  the  merchant's  interest  at  the  time 
the  goods  are  shipped,  and  it  is  credited  for 
the  net  proceeds  of  his  share  at  the  time  the 
commission  merchant  renders  the  account  of 
sales. 


Shipments  in  Company  are  distinguished 
one  from  another  by  letters  of  the  Alphabet 
or  Numerals,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ship- 
ments. 

Care  should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  account  sales  from  the  commission 
merchant  to  charge  the  commission  merchant 
as  a  Factor  or  Bailee,  for  the  reasons  named 
under  the  head  of  Shipment  Accounts. 

These  are  Speculative  Accounts.^  and  close 
into  Loss  and  Gain. 


Goods  sent  to  be  sold  partially  at  our  risk  and  partially  on  our  account^  and  returns  for 
same. 

June  I,  189  . — Shipped  to  Russell  &  Mason  1000  Bales  Cotton,  valued  at|6o,ooo,  on  which  they  are  to  assume 
one-fourth  of  the  risk  by  reason  of  having  paid  a  part  of  the  purchase  price.  They  are  to  have  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  gains.     Paid  expenses  of  shipment,  $12.50. 

July  3,  1S9  . — Received  account  sales  from  Russell  &  Mason  of  my  interest  in  the  shipment,  showing  my  net 
proceeds  to  be  $46,500. 

This  will  appear  in  the  Shipment  in  Company  Account  of  the  Ledger  as  follows  : 
Dr.  Shipment  in  Co.  with  Russell  &  Mason.     A.  Cr. 


189 
June 


To  Mdse. 
"  Cash 


189 

40 

45.000 

00 

July 

3 

40 

9 

37 

By  R.  &  M.,  Factors 


40 


46,500 


Debits  show  the  cost  of  the  merchant's  interest  in  the  Shipment  and  the  expenses  for 
his  share  of  same  ;  credits  show  what  that  interest  has  yielded  him. 


BOOK-KEEPING 
FACTOR'S  OK  BAILEE'S  ACCOUNTS. 

These  are  accounts  kept  by  the  business 
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man  with  Commission  Merchants  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  his  goods. 

They  are  debited  for  the  net  proceeds  re- 
ported to  the  business  man  b\'  his  Commis- 
sion Merchant  on  each  account  sales,  and 
they  are  credited  whenever  the  money  or 
other  property  may  be  sent  by  the  Commis- 
sion Merchant  to  the  business  man. 

The  employment  of  the  account  enables  a 
business  man  to  prove  conclusively  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  himself  and  his  Com- 
mission Merchant ;  that  the  Commission 
Merchant  holds  in  his  hands  in  trust  as  the 
property  of  the  business  man  anything 
that  may  be  to  the  debit  of  Factor's  Ac- 
count. It  enables  one  to  distinguish  clearly 
the  difference  between  debts  due  by  the  Fac- 
tor as  an  individual  and  mone>-s  held  by  him 
as  an  Agent,  or  Factor,  or  Bailee. 

CONSIGNIVIENTS,  SAUES  ACCOUNTS,  Etc. 

These  are  names  given  to  Accounts  repre- 
senting goods  received  from  anotlier  business 
house,  to  be  sold  on  its  account  and  at  its 
risk,  by  a  Commission  ^Merchant  as  a  Factor, 
or  Bailee,  or  Agent. 

Such  Accounts  arc  del.^ited  for  any  ex- 
penses incurred  in  receiving,  or  handling,  or 
storing  the  goods,  and  also  for  whatever  the 
Counnission  Merchant  may  charge  for  the 
services  rendered  by  him  in  selling  them,  or 
guaranteeing  payment  for  same.  They  are 
credited  for  what  the  goods  bring  and  the 
difference  between  the  amount  for  which  the 
goods  are  sold  and  the  charges  of  the  Com- 
mission Merchant,  either  for  ser\'ices  rendered 
or  money  expended,  belongs  to  the  Owner, 
and  is  held  by  the  Commission  Merchant  as 
the  Owner's  money,  in  trust,  until  it  is 
remitted.  Care  should  be  taken,  when  the 
Consignment  Account  is  closed,  that  credit 


will  be  given  to  the  Owner  as  Principal  or 
Bailor. 

These  are  Non-speculalive  Accounts ;  for,, 
after  the  Commission  Merchant  reimburses 
himself  for  his  outlay  and  pays  himself  foi 
his  trouble,  the  balance  belongs  to  tht 
Owner. 

>IEKCIL\NDISE  CO^IP.VNY. 

This  is  a  name  given  to  an  account  of 
goods  received  from  another  business  man, 
to  be  sold  partially  at  his  risk  and  partially 
at  tlij  commission  merchant's  risk. 

Such  accounts  are  debited  for  the  commis- 
sion merchant's  sliare  of  their  cost,  also  for 
moneys  expended  on  them  by  the  commis- 
sion merchant,  and  for  his  services  in  selling 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  net  proceeds  belong- 
ing to  the  shipper.  They  are  credited  for 
the  sales  of  the  goods,  and  close  into  Loss 
and  Gain. 

They  are  Speculative  Accoufits^  and  illu- 
strate very  clearly  the  difference  between  buy- 
ing goods  outright  and  receiving  u  em  to 
sell  them  at  another  person's  risk,  for  the 
shipper  must  be  credited  in  his  personal 
account  for  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods 
on  which  the  commission  merchant  takes 
the  risk.  That  is  an  absolute  purchase  by 
the  commission  merchant  of  that  much  of 
the  goods,  and  he  owes  for  that  part  or  share 
of  them  as  he  owes  for  any  other  goods 
which  he  buys  outright ;  but  for  the  ship- 
per's net  proceeds  credit  should  be  given  to 
another  account  than  the  personal  account 
of  the  shipper,  called  by  his  name  ;  with  the 
word  Principal,  or  Bailor,  added,  for  such 
money  belongs  to  the  shipper,  and  is  held 
by  the  commission  merchant  in  trust  foi 
him. 
PRINCIPAL'S  OR  B.AJLOR'S  ACCOUNTS. 

These  accounts  enable  the  Commission 
IVIerchant  to  show  with  clearness  that  in  cer- 
tain transactions  he  is  acting  as  an  agent. 
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and  that  certain  credits  on  his  books  are  not 
debts  due  by  him,  but  money  or  property 
belonging  to  his  principal,  held  by  him  in 
trust. 

The)'  are  credited  whenever  an  Account 
vSales  is  rendered,  and  the  Consignment 
Account,  or  Sales  Account,  is  closed  out. 
They  are  debited  whenever  the  money,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  remitted. 

They  are  Non-speaclaiive  Accounts. 

COEVnSSIOX  ACCOUNT.    GUARAJVTEE 
ACCOUNT. 

These  Accounts  are  credited  for  the  Com- 
mission charged  by  the  Commission  Merchant 
to  his  customers  for  his  services  in  selling 
their  goods. 

It  is  \-ery  rarely  ever  debited  ;  such  a  cir- 
cumstance could  only  arise  by  the  Commis- 
sion Merchant  getting  some  other  one  in  his 
line  of  business  to  aid  him  in  selling  the 
goods  and  giving  them  a  part  of  his  Com- 
mission for  doing  it.  In  any  such  case  Com- 
mission Account  would  be  debited. 

Guarantee  Account  is  sometimes  associated 
with  Commission  Account ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Commission  allowed  by  the  business  man 
to  the  Commission  ^Merchant  may  be  intended 
to  cover  the  pay  for  selling  the  goods,  and 
also  a  recompense  for  guaranteeing  the  sound- 
ness of  the  accounts  made  by  selling  the 
goods  payable  at  some  future  time.  In  some 
lines  of  business  2  ^  per  cent,  is  allowed  for 
selling  and  2^  percent,  for  guaranteeing, 
and  the  5  per  cent,  is  credited  to  the  one 
account  called  "  Commission  and  Guarantee 
Account."  Some  book-keepers  may  prefer 
to  keep  a  Commission  Account  by  itself  and 
a  Guarantee  Account  by  itself 

They  are  Speculative  Accounts.,  and  close 
into  Loss  and  Gain. 

PRACTICAL  DEDUCTIONS. 

Every  business  transaction  in  the  hands  of 
a  double-entry  book-keeper  requires ; 


First. — Some  Ledger  Account,  or  Ao 
counts,  to  be  debited,  and  some  Ledger  Ac- 
count, or  Accounts,  to  be  credited. 

Second. — In  every  business  transaction, 
the  debit,  or  sum  of  the  debits,  carried  to  the 
Ledger,  must  equal  the  credit,  or  sum  of  the 
credits,  taken  to  that  account. 

The  fundamental  law  of  book-keeping  by 
double  entry  is,  that  there  should  be  as  much 
placed  upon  the  debit  side  as  there  is  placed 
upon  the  credit  side,  and  no  business  can  be 
transacted,  however  slight,  which  does  not 
require  at  least  one  debit  and  one  credit  to 
be  made  in  the  Ledger. 

TRIAL  BALANCES. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  positions  the 
book-keeper  ever  occupies  is  at  the  time 
when  he  takes  ofl"  a  trial  balance.  This  is 
made  up  from  the  face  of  the  Ledger,  and 
consists  of  the  names  of  all  open  Ledger 
accounts,  with  their  debit  balances  in  one 
column  and  their  credit  balances  in  another 
column.  If  the  debit  balances  amount  to  a 
sum  equal  to  the  total  of  the  credit  balamces, 
the  trial  balance  is  said  "to  come  out  all 
right,"  but  the  debit  side  of  the  Ledger  can 
be  equal  to  the  credit  side  of  the  Ledger, 
and  }et  the  Ledger  contain  many  errors; 
and  were  the  book-keeper  furnished  with 
no  better  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
work  he  would  have  very  little  ground  foi 
the  satisfaction  v/hicn  is  universally  felt  by 
a  book-keeper  when  his  trial  balance  does 
thus  "come  out  right."  A  little  reflection 
will  cause  it  to  appear  that  the  debit  and 
credit  balances  of  the  Ledger  can  be  equal . 
and  yet  errors  like  these  abound : 

I.  Errors  in  entering  a  transaction  in 
books  of  original  entr}-,  as,  for  instance,  a 
sale  in  the  Invoice  Book,  or  a  purchase  in 
the  Sales  Book ;  the  omission  of  the  whole 
of  a  transaction.      All  of  which  may  be 
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described  in  a  general  way  as  mis-entries  in 
the  books  of  original  entry. 

2.  If  the  transaction  is  incorrectly  Journ- 
alized; that  is  to  say,  Bills  Payable  should 
be  credited  when  we  get  somebody  else's 
note  discounted,  or  anything  of  that  char- 
acter. To  be  spoken  of  in  general  as  mis- 
takes in  debiting  or  crediting, 

3.  Any  mistake  in  posting,  provided  the 
right  amount  has  been  taken  to  the  right 
side  of  the  Ledger,  but  to  a  wrong  account 
Thus,  in  posting,  if  a  debit  belonging  to  A's 
account  is  taken  to  the  debit  side  of  B's 
account,  and  the  right  amount  is  used,  an 
error  will  be  produced  in  two  accounts,  and 
yet  there  will  not  be  any  disturbance  of  the 
equality  of  the  footings  of  the  trial  balance. 
Any  transposition  of  figures,  if  the  transpo- 
sition occurs  on  both  sides.  These  errors 
may  be  spoken  of  in  general  as  mis-posts. 

A  practical,  satisfactory  check  upon  one 


in  book-keeping  is  the  custom,  almost  uni- 
versal, of  sending  out  statements  of  accounts 
to  debtors  at  the  beginning  of  each  month- 
It  the  recipient  should  find  he  is  over- 
charged, the  book-keeper  would  learn  his 
mistake. 

Trial  balances  are  taken  off  at  two  stated 
periods,  one  at  the  end  of  each  month  show- 
ing the  debtor  and  creditor  balances  of  all 
open  accounts,  and  one  taken  off  after  the 
Ledger  is  closed,  showing  the  debtor  and 
creditor  balances  of  all  accounts  which 
remain  open  at  that  time.  When  the 
entries  have  been  correctly  made  in  the 
Ledger,  and  the  trial  balance  taken  off  with- 
out mistake,  the  debit  and  credit  columns  of 
balances  will  equal  each  other. 

Nothing  more,  however,  is  proven  by 
either  of  the  trial  balances  than  that  the 
Ledger  is  in  balance — a  satisfactory  thing 
for  every  book-keeper  to  know. 


A  Ledg^er,  aad  the  Trial  Balauce  of  Same. 

June  30,  189  . — The  Ledger  shows  the  following  balances  on  this  date  :  Merchandise,  Dr.,  $2547.40;  Cash, 
Dr.,  $1547.84  ;  Bills  Payable,  Cr.,  $365  ;  John  Thomas,  Dr.,  $145.10  ;  Richard  Mann,  Dr.,  $75  ;  George  Brown,  Cr., 
^25.15  ;  Alfred  Douglas,  Cr.,  $61.89;  Store  Fixtures,  Dr.  $360;  Expense,  Dr.,  $76.70;  Students'  Capital  Account, 
&.,  54000. 

This  will  appear  in  the  Monthly  Trial  Balance  as  follows : 

Triai,  Balance,  June,  189  . 


Merchandise 

Cash 

Bills  Payable 

John  Thomas 

Richard  Mann 

Geo.  Brown 

Alfred  Douglass 

Store  Fixtures 

Expense 

Students'  Capital  Account 


Sale 

mces. 

Dr. 

1    Cr. 

1 

2547 

40 

1547 

84 

365 

oc 

145 

10 

75 

00 

32515 

61  8s 

3^ 

00 

7670 

1 

1  4000  CO 

4752 

04 

4752 '04 

i      i 
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CLOSING  THE  LEDGER. 


book- 
There 


of  closing  accounts: 


A  very  interesting  branch  of 
keeper's  work  is  closing  the  Ledger. 
are  two  general  ways 
"To  or  By  Loss  and  Gain"  and  "To  or  By 
Balance."  To  close  an  account  is  to  make 
both  sides  equal.  In  the  process  of  closing 
the  Ledger,  all  the  losses  and  gains  that 
have  occurred  in  the  business  are  gathered 
together  in  the  Loss  and  Gain  Account,  and 
there  compared.  The  gains  are  placed  upon 
the  credit  side;  the  losses  upon  the  debit 
side.  When  the  credit  side  is  the  greater, 
the  account  is  closed  "To  Capital  Account," 
and  shows  a  net  gain.  The  opposite  entry, 
"  By  Loss  and  Gain,"  is  made  in  the  Capital 
Account,  and  increases  the  capital.  When 
the  debtor  side  is  the  greater,  the  account  is 
closed,  "  By  Capital  Account,"  and  shows  a 
net  loss.  The  opposite  entry,  "To  Loss  and 
Gain,"  is  made  in  the  Capital  Account,  and 
decreases  the  capital. 

Red  ink  should  not  be  used  at  all,  unless 
it  is  used  for  a  definite  purpose.  A  safe 
general  rule  is  to  use  black  ink  in  the 
Ledger  in  the  recording  of  all  entries  which 
come  from  other  books,  and  to  use  red  ink 
in  making  entries  which  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  and  bringing  down  the 
balances  to  the  new  accounts.  Custom  is 
not  unifonn,  however,  regarding  this  rule. 
Very  many  of  those  who  use  red  ink  for 
closing,  prefer  to  use  black  ink  in  making 
the  transfers  of  the  closing  entries. 

In  closing  the  Ledger,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  the  classification  of  Ledger  Ac- 
counts, separating  clearly  those  which  are 
speculative  and  show  losses  and  gains  from 
those  which  are  non-speculative  and  show 
resources  and  liabilities.  To  the  former 
class,  showing  losses  and  gains,  belong  Ex- 
pense, Discount  and  Interest,  Commission, 
Insurance,   Merchandise,  etc.,  etc.     To  the 


latter  class,  showing  resources  and  liabilities, 
belong  accounts  with  Individuals,  Firms  and 
Corporations,  Cash,  Bills  Receivable,  Bills 
Payable,  etc. 

Unless  the  property  possessed  in  the  busi- 
ness has  all  been  sold,  it  is  a  necessary  step 
in  closing  the  Ledger  to  take  an  account  of 
Stock  and  to  credit  the  respective  accounts 
heretofore  charged  with  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty now  on  hand.  Nor  should  a  Ledger  be 
closed  until  a  first  trial  balance  has  been 
taken  off,  and  the  Ledger  tound  to  be  in 
balance,  and  also,  there  should  be  a  test  of 
the  correctness  of  the  Ledger  by  comparing 
the  Cash  and  Bills  Receivable  balances  with 
the  Cash  on  hand  and  the  Bills  Receivable 
on  hand,  and  the  sending  out  and  receiving 
of  Statements. 

First. — Close  all  Speculative  Accounts 
into  "Loss  and  Gain"  account  by  journal- 
izing and  posting. 

Second. — Close  "Loss  and  Gain"  account 
into  the  Capital  Account  by  journalizing  and 
posting. 

Third. — Close  "Inventory"  account  by 
crediting  it  and  debiting  the  corresponding 
accounts. 

Fourth. — Then  close  all  accounts  now  un- 
closed, "To"  or  "By  Balance,"  ruling  them 
up  and  bringing  down  the  balance  on  the 
opposite  side  of  each  account  so  closed. 

All  entries  "To"  or  "By  Balance"  to  be 
made  in  red  ink. 

Fifth. — After  the  Ledger  is  closed  take  off 
a  trial  balance  to  ascertain  if  the  Ledger  is 
still  in  balance. 

If  the  work  is  correctly  done,  the  two 
sides  of  the  trial  balance  will  be  equal,  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  case  in  which  the 
business  is  possessed  of  more  assets  than 
liabilities,  there  will  be  found  upon  the  debit 
side  all  the  resources,  and  on  the  credit  side 
all   the    liabilities,    together   with    the   net 
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capital,  which  is  the  excess  of  resources  over 
liabilities ;  and  the  net  capital  properly  ap- 
pears on  the  same  side  with  the  liabilities, 
because  the  business  owes  to  its  proprietor 
that  which  he  has  invested  in  it ;  and  if  all 
the  assets  were  collected,  dollar  for  dollar  of 
their  face  value,  as  they  appear  on  the  books, 
and  the  liabilities  were  paid  out  of  them, 
the  net  capital  would  appear  as  a  surplus,  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  proprietor.  So,  in  ad- 
versity, the  debit  side  of  the  trial  balance 
will,  as  before,  consist  of  the  resources,  to- 
gether with  the  net  insolvency,  which,  taken 
together,  will  equal  the  credit,  or  liability 
side,  for  the  reason  that  the  proprietor  would 
have  to  furnish,  from  other  resources,  the 
amount  of  the  insolvency  of  the  business  to 
enable  the  liabilities  to  be  discharged,  and 
the  net  insolvency  is  properly  placed  with 
the  resources  for  this  reason. 

BANK  DEPOSITS. 
No  reference  has  been  made  in  this  book 
to  a  ledger  account  with  a  bank,  as  it  is  not 
customary,  and  is  objectionable.  Money  in 
bank  is  generally  regarded  as  money  on 
hand  in  another  safe,  an  account  of  which 
appears,  or  should  appear,  on  the  stub  of  the 
check  book.  When  money  is  deposited  the 
liability  of  the  bank  for  the  money  so  depo- 
sited is  acknowledged  by  the  receiving  teller 
by  an  entry  on  the  debit  side  of  a  pass  book, 
called  the  bank  book.  From  this  the  book- 
keeper should  copy  the  amount  and  add  it  to 
the  previous  balance  in  bank,  as  shown  by 
the  stub  in  his  check  book.  From  this  he 
should  deduct  the  amount  of  each  check 
drawn,  the  difference  showing  the  amount 
in  bank  subject  to  draft.  This  may  not  al- 
ways agree  with  the  balance  as  shown  by  the 
bank  book  when  settled  at  bank,  for  the 
reason  that  a  business  man  subtracts  from 
his  bank  balance  the  amount  of  the  check 
at  the  time  of  its  issue.     The  bank  does  not 


charge  the  account  of  a  customer  for  a  check 
drawn  until  it  is  presented  and  paid  at  bank. 
In  keeping  the  check  book  there  are  many 
advantages  arising  from  entering  on  the  stub. 

The  Philadelphia  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion furnishes  to  the  business  community 
quite  a  number  of  useful  rules  to  be  observed 
by  those  doing  business  with  a  bank.  We 
quote  a  few  as  follows  : 

"If you  write  or  stamp  over  your  endorse- 
ment upon  all  checks  which  you  send  to  be 
deposited  to  your  credit  in  bank  the  words, 
'  For  deposit  to  our  credit,'  it  will  prevent 
their  being  used  for  any  other  purpose." 

Another  is  that  you  "Do  not  give  your 
checks  to  strangers."  Another  is  that  "It 
is  desired  that  all  your  checks  for  large 
amounts  should  be  presented  for  payment  by 
a  person  known  to  the  paying  teller  or  other 
officer  of  the  bank." 

Another  is :  "  In  conformity'  with  the  rules 
adopted  by  all  banks  of  this  city  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Clearing  House  Association,  you 
are  hereby  notified  that  you  are  held  respon- 
sible as  endorser  for  the  non-payment  of  all 
checks  upon  other  banks  of  this  city,  mem- 
bers of  said  Association,  deposited  by  you  as 
cash  in  this  bank,  until  the  close  of  the 
business  day  next  succeeding  that  on  which 
such  checks  are  deposited.  This  bank  receiv- 
ing such  checks  only  for  collection  on  your 
account  through  the  exchanges  of  the  Clear- 
ing House.  Upon  all  other  checks  and  drafts 
deposited  by  you  as  cash  }-our  responsibility 
as  endorser  continues  until  pa^Tuent  has  been, 
ascertained  by  this  bank." 

PROTEST. 

Besides  these  suggestions  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  not  only  with  checks  but  vnih. 
promissory  notes  held  by  you  and  secured  to 
you  by  endorsement,  that  you  lose  the  secur- 
ity of  the  endorsement  if  you  fail  to  protest 
those  not  paid  at  maturity. 
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Bank  Check. 

No.  jj.  Philadelphia^  June  i,  i8g  . 

First  National  Bank. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Joshua  L.  Bailey  &^  Co 

Five  hundred  and  ten tW  Dollars. 

iS^o-th'  Wright  &'  Schmid. 


Receipt. 

No.  J /I.  Philadelphia,  Jan.  J,  i8g  . 

Received  from  Wright  6r'  Schmid 

Four  hundred  and  thirteen ^^  Dollar^ 

in  full  for  bill  of  this  date. 

$413^^-  Jo^**  Grijfeth. 


Receipt  when  settlement  is  made  by  Not^. 

No.  1 1  J,  Philadelphia,  June  2j,  j8g  . 

Received  from  Bailey  tSr"  Moulton,  Wm.  Beckys  note,  dated  May  14,  at  sixty 

days,  for 

£ight  hundred  and  sixty-four y^  Dollar j 

in  settlement  of  Bailey  &*  Moulton' s  account. 

$^^4'^'  Janney  (Sr*  Andrews. 


Promissory  Xote  payable  at  Bank. 

$5000^^.  PhiladelphTa  fed.  6,  l8g  . 

Two  months  after  date  we  promise  to  pay 

to  the  order  of  Coffin,  Altemus  &"  Co , 

Five  thousand. -^  Dollar* 

at  the  Seventh  National  Bank 

vnthout  defalcation,  value  received. 

No.  sjy.     Due  Apr.  dfg.  Wright  &'  Schmid. 


Demand  Note. 

tSlo-^.  Philadelphia,  Jan.  iz,  18 g  . 

On  demand,  I proimse  to  pay 

to  the  order  of  John  B.  Ellison  &•  Sons 

I^ive  hundred  and  seventy -j'^  Dollars, 

without  defalcation ,  value  received. 

No.  S7'  Valentine  Baker. ' 

^25  So.  2d  St. 


Sigrht  Draft. 

tSooi^Ji'  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8,  i8g  . 

At  sight  pay  to  the  order  of. 

Biddleip'  Co 

Five  hundred ^^  Dollars,, 

value  received,  and  charge  to  the  account  of 

To  John  H.  Dick,  Wright  <&•  Schmid, 

g^i  Pass)'unk  Ave.  104  Market  St. 

No.  7j. 
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Forms  for  Business  Letters. 


r  IS  quite  as  easy  to  write  a  love  letter  as 
«:o  write  a  good  business  letter.  Beth  are 
difficult,  and  the  opportunity  to  consult 
proved  forms  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
gage  in  correspondence.  Many  business 
sn  have  achieved  success  by  being  able  to 
rite  a  letter  suited  to  the  case,  saying  just 
ough,  saying  it  right  to  the  point,  and 
ipping  when  there  was  no  more  that 
:eded  to  be  said.     A  man  is  known  by  his 


EKINQ  A 
■JIOR  CLERK- 

\r 


correspondence.  In  large  business  houses  it 
is  customary  to  employ  a  correspondent  who 
can  transact  this  most  delicate  part  of  the 
business  in  a  neat  and  satisfactory  marner. 
The  art  of  explanation,  persuasion  and  dis^ 
tinct  statement,  is  one  surely  to  be  coveted, 
The  following  forms  of  letters  are  valuable 
for  consultation,  affording  st}-le,  methods  of 
statement  and  important  suggestions,  and 
will  be  of  ser\'ice  in  business  correspondence. 

No.  55  Main  St., 
Chicago,  June  12th,  1S9  . 


Messrs.  Matthews  &  Corneli., 

No.  360  Levant  St.: 
Gentlemen. — Understanding  by  your  advertisement  in  the  Tn'iumofthe  nth  inst.,  that 
you  require  the  services  of  a  junior  clerk,  I  beg  respectfully  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  tha 
appointment.     I  am  nineteen  years  of  age,  and,  from  my  attainments  in   various  branches  of 
education,  I  believe  myself  qualified  for  the  duties  required. 

I  may  mention  that  I  am  not  altogether  unacquainted  ■with  book-keeping  and  accounts,  hav- 
ing for  some  months  past  assisted  my  father,  Mr.  James  Brixey,  lumber  merchant,  in  the  count- 
ing-house department  of  his  business. 

Should  you  entertain  my  application,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Messrs.  Cram  &  Snyder,  coal 
dealers,  and  IMr.  Robert  Dunlevy,  hardware  merchant,  Wyoming  St.,  who  will  have  'leasure  IB 
testifying  as  to  my  character  and  abilities. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

\VILLIAM  M.  BRIXEY. 


No.  360  Levant  St., 
Mr.  William  M.  Brixey:  Chicago,  June  13th,  189  . 

Sir. — Having  made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Dunlevv,  one  of  the  references  named  in  your  letter  of 
ttA'9  REPLY  TO  on/  -  >  •■ 

LICATION  *^^  '^'■^  inst.,  we  are  satisfied  with   his   recommendation.     Before   making  an  engagement, 

however,  we  should  desire  a  personal  interview,  and  should  therefore  be  glad  if  you  could  make 
it  convenient  to  call  at  our  counting-house  on  Saturday  forenoon,  at  11  o'clock. 

Yours,  MATTHEWS  &  CORNELL. 


JTH'S  REPLY 
THE 
iEQOINQ 


No.  55  Main  St., 
Messrs.  Matthews  &  Cornell  :  Chicago,  June  14th,  1S9  . 

Gentlemen. — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  letter  of  yesterday,  and  feel  much  obliged 
by  vour  kind  attention.     I  shall  not  fail  to  wait  upon  you  on  Saturday,  punctually  at  the  hour 
mentioned,  and  should  my  application  be  ultimately  successful,  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  oa 
my  part  to  merit  your  confidence  and  approval. 
I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant,  WILLIAM  M.  BRIXEY. 

26  401 
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INTRODUCTION 
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Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15th,  189  . 
Mr.  Calvin  Sharpe: 

Dear  Sir. — Some  time  ago  you  v.ere  kind  enough  to  express  yourself  desirous  of  servitijl 
me  in  the  way  of  introduction. 

Would  it  be  asking  too  great  a  favor  if  I  were  to  solicit  from  you  a  letter  to  two  or  three  d 
the  most  respectable  builders  in  New  York,  whom  I  should  like  to  wait  upon? 

I  should  esteem  it  a  very  great  favor  if  you  would  oblige  me,  as  I  am  convinced  the  position 
you  hold  among  them  would  considerably  enhance  my  chance  of  obtaining  orders. 
Apologizing  for  troubling  you,  I  remain. 

Yours  verj'  respectfully, 

GEORGE  ENGEL. 


West  23rd  St., 
New  York,  March  30th,  1S9  . 
Messsrs.  E.  S.  Clark  &  Co., 

No.  —  Broadway :  v 

Gentlemen. — In  reply  to  your  advertisement  in  to-day's  Herald  for  a  clerk  competent  tc 
THE  POSITION  OF  ^^^  charge  of  a  set  of  Dooks,  and  conversant  with  the  forms  of  mercantile  correspondence,  I  be^ 
BOOK-KEEPER        to  oflfer  my  services  to  your  Firm. 

I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Belmont  for  the  past  five  years,  but  about  thret 
months  ago  he  informed  me  of  his  desire  to  take  his  son  into  his  counting-house,  and  dispense 
with  the  services  of  one  clerk. 

He  permits  me  to  refer  to  him  for  any  testimonial  of  character  or  ability  which  you  maj 
require. 

Should  you  find  my  application  meets  your  views,  believe  me  that  it  will  be  my  constant 
endeavor  to  fulfill  faithfully  and  punctually  the  duties  required. 
I  have,  gentlemen,  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WALTER  LOCKWOOD. 


TESTIMONIAL 
ACCO'/.^ANYINQ 
THE  AbOVE 
APPLICATION 


New  York,  January  1st,  1S9  . 
Mr.  Walter  Lockwood  being  about  to  leave  my  employ,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify 
to  his  ability  as  a  book-keeper.    He  has  been  in  my  counting-house  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  has  always  maintained  the  character  of  a  conscientious,  upright  and  faithful  clerk.     He 
is  a  fine  penman,  correct  accountant,  good  correspondent,  and  of  steady  moral  habits. 

It  will  afford  me  pleasure  at  any  time  to  reply  to  any  application  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  and  he  leaves  nie  with  my  best  wishes  for  his  future  success. 

A.  G.  BELMONT. 


MERCHANT  TO 
STORE  KEEPER 
GIVING  PRICES 
AND  TERMS 


New  York,  Nov.  i6th,  1S9 
Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  Homer,  N,  Y. : 

Dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  14th  inst.,  we  enclose  herewith  a  complete  list  of  oui 
Goods,  with  net  prices. 

They  are  all  of  our  own  manufacture  and  each  article  undergoes  careful  inspection  befor« 
packing,  and  conforms  strictly  with  the  quality  represented. 

Your  references  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  we  therefore  offer  jou  our  best  terms,  viz : — 
Sixty  days'  credit,  dating  from  day  of  shipment,  or  a  rebate  of  five  per  cent,  for  cash  in  15  day.s. 
Hoping  to  receive  your  orders  in  due  course,  we  are. 

Yours  respectfully, 

RAYMOND  &  CO, 
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STOREKEEPER 
TO  MERCHANT, 
ORDERING  GOODS 


Homer.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  i8th,  189  . 
Messrs.  Raymond  &  Co.,  New  York: 

Dear  Sirs.— Your  favor  of  i6th  inst.  is  to  hand,  with  prices  and  terms,  which  I  find 
entirely  satisfactory.  I  enclose  herewith  an  order  for  such  goods  as  I  require  to  meet  iny 
present  needs,  and  will  order  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  demands.  I  prefer  this  plan,  as  it 
enables  nie  to  ascertain  what  goods  are  most  called  for,  and  also  to  settle  my  bills  promptly  ai 
they  fall  due. 

As  I  find  already  a  demand  for  the  goods  I  now  order,  I  hope  you  will  forward  them  per 
Union  Express  without  delay,  and  greatly  oblige 

Yours  respectfully,  HUGH  BLAIR. 


MERCHANT  TO 
STOREKEEPER, 
ENCLOSING  BILL 
OF  GOODS 
SHIPPED 


New  York,  Nov.  20th,  189  , 
Hugh  Blair,  Homer,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir. — Your  order  of  18th  last,  is  received.     lu  accordance  with  your  directions,  wt 
forward  the  goods  this  day  per  Union  r,xpress,  and  hand  you  herewith  bill  for  the  same, 
hoping  that  they  will  reach  you  in  due  course  and  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 
Awaiting  an  early  renewal  of  your  favors,  we  are, 

Yours  respectfully,  RAYMOND  &  CO. 


Homer,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25th,  189  . 
Messrs.  Raymond  &  Co. ,  New  York : 
STOREKEEPER  DEAR  SiRS. — The  goods  shipped  by  you  Nov.  20th  have  not  yet  arrived.     Would  you  kindlj 

THAT  GOODS         ascertain  from  the  Union  Express  Co.  the  cause  of  the  delay.     In  due  course  they  should  havt 
HAVE  NOT  BEEN   been  delivered  here  on  the  22d,  and  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival.     I  am, 
RECEIVED  Yours  respectfully, 

HUGH  BLAIR. 


MERCHANT  TO 
EXPRESS  CO. 
ASKING  CAUSE 
OF  DELAY 


219  Broadway, 
New  York,  Nov.  26th,  189  . 
Union  Express  Company,  New  York : 

Gentlemen. — We  forwarded  Nov.  20th,  a  case  of  goods  by  your  Express  to  Hugh  Blair, 
Homer,  N.  Y.  We  have  received  a  letter  from  hirr  to-day  dated  Nov.  25th,  advising  us  that  hia 
goods  had  not  reached  him. 

Will  you  please  inform  us  at  once  the  reason  of  the  delay,  and  oblige. 

Yours  respectfully,  RAYMOND  &  CO. 


EXPRESS  CO. 
TO  MERCHANT 
ASKING  FOR 
RECEIPT  FOR 
OOODS  SHIPPED 


Office  of  Union  Express  Company, 
New  York,  Nov.  26th,  189  . 
Messrs.  Raymond  &  Co.,  219  Broadway,  New  York: 

Dear  Sirs. — Your  letter  of  this  morning  is  to  hand.     Please  ser  I  us  our  Receipt  for  tht 
package  referred  to ;  we  will  then  send  on  a  tracer  after  it,  and  report  to  you  as  soon  as  we  learr 

particulars. 

Yours  respectfully,  UNION  EXPRESS  CO., 

per  McCook. 


MERCHANT  TO 
EXPRESS  CO. 
ENCLOSING 
AECEIPT 


219  Broadway, 
New  Y^ork,  Nov.  26th,  189  . 

Union  Express  Company,  New  York : 

Gentlemen. — We  hand  you  by  bearer  your  receipt  of  case  shipped  Nov.  20th,  to  Hug-i 
Blair,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  delayed  on  the  road.  Please  oblige  us  by  reporting  at  earliest  moment,  s^. 
that  we  can  reply  to  consignee's  inquiries. 

Yours  respectfully, 

RAYMOND  &  Ca 
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EXPRESS  CO. 
REPORT  CAUSE 
Of  DELAY 


BUSINESS  RULES  AND  FORMS. 

Office  of  Union  Express  Company, 
New  York,  Nov.  28th,  189  . 
Messrs.  Raymond  &  Co.,  219  Broadway,  New  York: 

Dear  Sirs.— We  have  just  received  a  report  from  our  agent  at  Binghamton,  that  the  entire 
region  is  blockaded  by  snow,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  forward  freight  to  destination. 
The  work  of  clearing  the  tracks  is  slow,  owing  to  drifls  twenty  feet  deep  in  some  places  on  the 
line.     We  hope  that  your  package  will  reach  its  destination  by  Dec.  ist.     We  are. 

Yours  respectfully, 

UNION  EXPRESS  CO., 
per  McCook. 


MERCHANT  TO 
8TOREKEEPER, 
aiVINQ  REASON 
OF  DELAY 


New  York,  Nov.  28th,  1S9  . 
Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  Homer,  N.  Y.  : 

Dear  Sir. — The  Union  Express  Co.  report  to  us  to-day  that  your  goods  have  been  delayed 

on  the  road  by  a  lieavy  snow-storm,  which  has  completely  blocked  up  the  railroad  tracks,  also 

that  strenuous  efforts  arc  being  made  to  clear  the  roads,  and  they  expect  to  have  the  way  open 

to  Homer  by  Dec.  ist.     We  are  sorry  for  the  detention,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  unavoidable. 

We  are. 

Yours  respectfully, 

RAYMOND  &  CO. 


Homer,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5th,  1S9  . 
Messrs.  Raymond  &  Co.,  New  York: 
STOREKEEPER  to         Dear  Sirs  — I  have  just  received  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods  I  ordered  Nov.  i8th. 
Their  failure  to  arrive  in  proper  time  has  entirely  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  selling 
them,  as  my  customers  have  all  been  supplied  with  these  goods  by  a  rival  concern  here,  so  that 
I  have  not  only  lost  the  sale  of  the  goods,  but  probably  some  of  my  customers  as  well. 

I  have  no  possible  use  for  the  goods  this  season,  and  certainly  do  not  propose  to  hold  them 
Over  until  next  winter.     I  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  decline  receiving  them.     I  am. 

Very  respectfully, 

HUGH  BLAIR 


MERCHANT, DE- 
CLINING TO  RE- 
CEIVE GOODS; 
SALES  LOST  BY 
DELAY 


MERCHANT'S 
REPLY  TO 
PTOREKEEPER'S 
REFUSAL  TO 
RECEIVE  GOODS 


New  York,  Dec.  7th,  189  . 
Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  Homer,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir. — Your  letter  of  5th  inst.  is  to  hand,  also  a  notice  from  the  Union  Express  Co. 
•  /ith  report  from  their  .\gcnt  at  Homer,  that  you  refuse  to  receive  the  goods,  and  that  he  holds 
vhem  subject  to  our  further  orders.  We  arc  indeed  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  adopted  such 
a  course,  as  it  is  entirely  unjustifiable.  We  executed  your  orders  to  the  letter,  and  our  respon- 
sibility ends  there. 

The  delay  on  the  road  was  in  no  way  caused  by  any  neglect  or  carelessness  on  our  part,  and 
your  r  medy,  if  any,  lays  between  yourself  and  the  Express  Co.  We  consider  you  in  honor 
bound  to  take  the  goods  and  seek  redress  for  a  contingency,  which  no  human  ingenuity  could 
avoid,  from  those  on  whom  you  may  be  able  to  make  good  your  claim. 

We  should  think  that  in  your  section  of  the  country,  ordinary  foresight  and  prudence  would 
prompt  you  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  these  goods  earlier  in  the  season,  as  30U  surely  must  be  aware  "f 
the  risk  of  delay  on  the  road  in  imd-wiiitcr.     Your  competitors  have  evidently  exercised  bet'.i 
•judgment. 

We  hope  you  will  reconsider  the  matter,  and  do  what  is  only  just  and  right.  We  assure  vuu 
that,  if  you  propose  to  transact  business  in  any  other  way,  you  will  be  unable  to  get  your  orders 
filled  even  for  cash  on  delivery,  with  the  risk  of  having  goods  returned  on  sellers'  hands  with 
double  freight  charges. 

Awaiting  an  immediate  reply,  we  are. 

Yours  respectfully, 

RAYMOND  8c.  CO. 


FORMS  FOR  BUSINESS  LETTERS. 
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MERCHANT 
AGREEING  TO 
ACCEPT  GOODS 
DELAYED 


Homer,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9th,  189  . 
Messrs.  Raymond  &  Co.,  New  York: 

8TOREKEEPEK  TO         Dear  Sirs. — Your  favor  of  7th  inst.   is  to  hand,  and  contents  carefully  noted.     I  must 

confess  that  when  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  5th  inst.  I  was  justly  annoyed  at  the  detention  of  the 

goods  ;  and,  smarting  under  disappointment,  I  was  certainly  too  hasty  in  my  conclusions.     I  hope 

you  will  make  due  allowance  for  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  placed  at  the  time,  and 

the  vexation  which  I  necessarily  felt  at  seeing  seasonable  trade  slipping  away  from  my  grasp. 

I  appreciate  fully  the  force  of  your  remarks  in  relation  to  getti"g  goods  well  in  advance  (A 
the  demands  of  the  season,  and  shall  act  on  them  in  future. 

Since  writing  to  you,  I  have  thought  the  matter  over  a  little  more  calmly,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  still  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  goods  ordered  from  you. 
Even  were  this  not  the  case,  I  should  certainly  shrink  from  allowing  my  reputation  for  straight- 
forward dealing  to  suffer  under  any  circumstances  where  I  could  avoid  it  Yesterday,  therefore, 
I  took  the  goods  from  the  Express  Co.  and  had  thus  settled  the  matter  before  your  letter  of  7th 
inst.  came  to  hand. 

Hoping  you  will  let  this  matter  pass  without  prejudice  to  any  future  transactions  between  us. 
I  am,  Yours  respectfully, 

HUGH  BLAIR. 


INQUIRY 

RESPECTING  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  A  PERSON 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  4th,  189  . 
Mr.  Theodore  Samson,  Minneapolis: 

Dear  Sir. — A  dealer  in  your  city,  whose  name  and  address  is  written  on  the  inclosed  papc 
has  just  sent  me  an  order  for  $500  worth  of  goods  which  he  desires  to  purchase  on  three  months. 
I  have  never  had  any  dealings  with  him,  and  am  therefore  anxious  to  ascertain  some  facts  rela- 
tive to  his  character  and  responsibility.  Can  you  famish  me  any  information  on  these  points, 
and  do  you  consider  him  worthy  of  credit  ?  I  regret  haying  to  give  you  any  trouble,  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  shall  always  be  most  happy  to  reciprocate  should  you  ever  have  to  apply  to  me  for 
similar  information.  Very  truly  yours, 

G.  P.  RUSHTON. 


FAVORABLE 
REPLY  TO  THE 
PRECEDING 


Minneapolis,  Jan.  7th,  1S9  . 
Mr.  G.  P.  RuSHTON,  Philadelphia: 

Dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the 
person,  about  whom  you  make  inquirj^  merits  your  entire  confidence. 

Of  his  means  I  am  not  precisely  informed.  I  believe  them,  however,  to  be  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  his  trade;  but  of  his  character  and  habits  I  can  confidently  speak  in  the  highest 
terms ;  he  is  prompt  and  punctual  in  all  his  transactions,  and  I  believe  no  person  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  apply  to  him  for  his  account  twice. 

Personally,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  selling  him  the  amount  you  name  upon  the 
terms  specified. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  send  you  these  assurances,  and  trusting  that  your  business  relations 
with  him  may  prove  mutually  profitable  and  advantageous,  I  am. 

Yours  very  trulv, 

THEODORE  SAMSON. 


JNFAVORABLE 
REPLY  TO  THE 
SAME 


MiNNE.A.POl,ls,  Jan.  7th,  1S9  . 
Mr.  G.  P.  RuSHTON  : 

Dear  Sir. I  reo-ret  to  say  that  I  consider  the  person  whose  name  you  mention  totally 

unworthy  of  being  trusted.  He  has  no  capital,  and,  what  is  worse,  is  wholly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple. He  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  diflacvdties  for  some  time  past,  and  contrives  tem- 
porarily to  bolster  up  his  affairs  by  obtaining  new  credits,  and  systematically  underselling  his 
goods.     Sooner  or  later  his  failure  is  certain,  and  his  creditors  will,  I  am  convinced,  get  next 

to  nothing.  ,^       ^    , 

Very  truly  yours, 

THEODORE  SAMSON. 
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OF  AN  ACCOUNT 


Cincinnati,  April  ist,  189  . 
Mr.  L.  P.  MUNN,  Richmond: 
REQUESTING  THE  DEAR  SiR. — I  trust  you  wiU  pardoii  the  liberty  I  take  in  writing  to  ask  if  you  will  obligb 

EARLY  PAYMENT   Qjg  with  the  amount  of  your  account  witliiu  tlie  present  week,  and  in  consideration  of  your 
paying  the  same  before  it  is  due,  I  am  willing  to  deduct  an  extra  discount  of  five  per  cent. 

I  assure  you  that  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  in  this  matter  had  I  not  been  disappointed 
in  the  receipt  of  cash  from  quarters  where  I  confidently  expected  it ;  and  I  thought  it  possible 
that  the  deduction  of  extra  discount,  together  witli  your  general  wish  to  serve  me,  would  induce 
you  to  oblige  me  in  this  particular. 

Very  truly  yours, 

OSCAR  FAULKNER. 


Richmond,  April  2d,  1S9  . 
Mr.  Oscar  Faulkner,  Cincinnati : 
REPLY  TO  THE  DEAR  SiR. — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  enclose  my  check  on  the  First  National 

FOREGOING  Bank  of  your  city  for  $475,  that  being  the  amount  of  your  account  against  me  less  five  per  cent. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  same. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  P.  MUNN. 


RETAIL  DEALER 
TO  CUSTOMER 
REQUESTING 
PAYMENT  OF 
ACCOUNT 


New  York,  Jan.  20th,  1S9  . 
Mr.  Blunt  Scrubb: 

Sir. — I  beg  respectfully  to  remind  you  that  your  account  has  been  standing  for  several 
months  unsettled. 

I  should  not  even  now  have  troubled  you  were  it  not  that  in  a  few  days  I  shall  have  to  meet 
a  heavy  bill,  and  I  have  at  present  no  means  of  providing  for  it. 

I  should,  therefore,  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  kindly  let  me  have  either  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  your  account  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 
Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

TIGHTMAN  STERN. 


Boston,  July  15th,  1S9  . 
Mr.  F.  C.  Gilbert,  Springfield: 
URGENT  DEMAND  ^^^' — Reeling  much  disappointcil  by  your  failure  to  settle  my  account  according  to  promise, 

FOR  PAYMENT  I  ^^1  compelled  to  say  that  the  profits  on  my  business  will  not  adniit  of  loi-.gcr  credit.  At  the 
same  time,  I  should  be  sorry  to  inconvenience  you,  and  will  therefore  fix  tlie  27th  inst.  for 
payment,  after  which  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  wait,  however  unpleasant  the 
alternative.     I  am,  sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

A.  B.  JORDAN. 


ytTTLINQ  OF  AN 
OVERDUE  DEHT 


Springfield,  July  loth,  1S9  , 
Mr.  A.  B.  Jordan,  Boston  : 

1!)ear  Sir. — I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  enclose  you  a  check  on  Messrs.  Rice  &  Co.,  of  yom 
city,  for  the  sum   for  which   I  have  already  been  too  long  your  debtor.     A-^suring  you  that 
unforeseen  disappointments  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  any  want  of  punctuality,  I  remain 
dear  sir, 

Yours  very  trul^-, 

F.  C.  GILBERT. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Agreements,  or  Contracts. 


ir^  HERE  are  persons  who  transact  the 
vJ^  most  important  business  by  verbal 
contract  Although  this  is  a  prevail- 
in<y  custom  in  country  places,  it  is  a  very 
poor  way  to  do  business.  It  is  but  fair  to 
both  parties  that  the  contract  should  be 
in  "black  and  white" ;  then  there  can  be  no 
mistakes  of  memory,  and  no  possibility  of 
::vading  the  terms  of  the  instrument. 

An  agreement  or  contract  is  an  arrange- 
ment entered  into  by  two  or  more  persons, 
by  which  each  binds  himself  to  perform 
certain  specified  acts  within  a  designated 
time. 

Agreements  may  be  verbal,  but  it  is  better 
In  all  cases,  and  absolutely  essential  in  mat- 
ters of  importance,  to  express  them  in 
•Arriting. 

Great  care  should  be  taken,  in  drawing  an 
agreement,  to  state  explicitly  and  in  the 
plainest  language  the  various  acts  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  time  of  such  performance. 
Nothing  should  be  left  to  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  law  requires  that  all  the  parties  to  an 
agreement  shall  understand  its  provisions  in 
the  same  sense,  and  does  not  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  contract  in  which  this  is  not 
^.he  case.  Thus,  a  person  sent  an  order  to  a 
merchant  for  a  particular  quantity  of  goods 
on  certain  terms  of  credit.  The  merchant 
sent  a  less  quantity  of  goods,  and  at  a  shorter 
credit  The  goods  were  lost  on  the  way, 
and  the  merchant  sued  the  party  who  ordered 
them  for  their  value.  He  failed  to  win  his 
case,  as  the  court  held  that  in  consequence  of 


the  failure  of  the  merchant  to  send  the  quan» 
tity  of  goods  ordered  and  to  grant  the  credit 
asked,  there  was  no  common  understand- 
ing between  the  parties,  and  consequently 
no  contract 

A  contract  must  show  that  it  is  made  for 
a  valuable  consideration.  A  failure  to  do  this 
renders  it  void  in  law. 

Fraud  annuls  all  contracts  and  obligations, 
and  the  party  so  wronged  is  relieved  of  his 
obligation  by  law.  If  both  the  parties  to  an 
agreement  act  fraudulently,  neither  can  take 
advantage  of  the  fraud  of  the  other ;  nor  can 
one  who  acts  fraudulently  set  his  own  fraud 
aside  for  his  benefit. 

Agreements  written  in  pencil  are  binding 
in  law,  but  it  is  best  to  write  them  with  ink, 
as  pencil-marks  are  easily  erased. 

Agreements  should  be  prepared  and  signed 
in  duplicate,  triplicate,  etc.,  according  to  the 
nurr  ber  of  persons  concerned  in  them.  Each 
party  should  have  a  copy,  and  should  care- 
fully preserve  it. 

Generally  speaking,  all  written  instru- 
ments are  construed  and  interpreted  by  the 
law  according  to  the  simple,  customary,  and 
natural  meaning  of  the  words  used. 

When  a  contract  is  so  obscure  or  uncertain 
that  it  must  be  set  wholly  aside  and  regarded 
as  no  contract  whatever,  it  can  ha\-e  no  force 
or  effect  upon  the  rights  or  obligations  of 
the  parties,  but  all  of  these  are  the  same  as 
if  they  had  not  made  the  contract 

No  custom,  however  universal,  or  old,  or 
known  (unless  it  has  actually  become  a  law), 
has  any  force  whatever,  if  the  parties  see  fit 
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to  exclude  and  refuse  it  by  words  of  their 
contract,  or  provide  that  the  thing  which 
the  custom  affects  shall  be  done  in  a  way- 
different  from  the  custom.  For  a  custom 
can  never  be  set  up  against  either  the 
express  agreement  or  the  clear  intention  of 
tlie  parties. 

Punctuation  is  not  regarded  in  the  con- 
struction or  interpretation  of  a  written 
instrument,  or  in  written  law. 

Spelling,  though  bad,  will  not  avoid  a 
contract  where  the  intention  of  the  parties 
is  clear. 


BUSINESS  RULES  AND  FORMS. 


All  contr.icts  made  in  violation  of  a  valid 
statute  are  absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Where  a  proposition  is  made  by  letter, 
the  mailing  of  a  letter  containing   accept 
ance  of  the  proposition  completes  the  con- 
tract. 

It  is  the  ■  presumption  of  the  lav/  that  a 
person  in  making  a  contract  intends  to 
bind  not  only  himself  but  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives. Such  representatives  may  there- 
fore* sue  on  a  contract,  although  not  named 
in  it,  and  may  have  rights  and  priviledges 
the  same  as  the  original  contractors. 


DATE  OF 
AGREEMENT 


TERMS  OF 
AGREEMENT 


General  Fonu  of*  Agreement. 

This  Agreemext,  made  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one,  between  Joe  Davis,  of  Livonia,  County  of  Livingston, 
State  of  New  York,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  John  Lock,  of  the  same  place,  party  of  the  second 
part, 

WITNESSETH,  That  the  said  Joe  Davis,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees, 
that  1  e  will  deliver  to  the  said  John  Lock,  party  of  the  second  part,  during  the  month  of 
September,  one  hundred  cords  of  hickory  wood,  at  the  woodyard  of  the  said  John  Lock,  as 
follows :  twcnt}'  cords  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  loth  of  October ;  twenty  cords  more  to  be 
delivered  on  or  before  the  15th  of  October ;  twenty  cords  more  on  or  before  the  20th  of  October  ; 
twenty  cords  more  on  or  before  the  25th  of  October,  and  the  remaining  twenty  cords  on  or 
before  the  30th  of  October ;  the  entire  quantity  of  one  hundred  cords  to  be  delivered  by  the  30th 
of  October. 

And  the  said  John  Lock,  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  the  prompt  fulfilment 
of  this  agreement  by  the  said  Joe  Davis,  party  of  the  first  part,  agrees  and  hinds  himself  to  pay 
to  the  said  Joe  Davis,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  and  every  cord  of  hickory  wood  delivered 
to  him  by  the  said  Joe  Davis  or  his  agents,  and  to  pay  for  each  cord  of  wood  as  soon  as  it  ia 
delivered  at  his  woodyard. 

In  case  of  the  failure  of  either  party  to  this  contract  to  make  good  his  promises,  it  is  hereby 
stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  party  so  failing  shall  forfeit  to  the  other  party  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  in  cash  as  fixed  and  settled  damages. 

Ix  Witness  Whereof,  The  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Joe  Davis,     [seal.] 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  John  Lock,     [seal.] 

W.  H.  Jackson, 

H.  C.  Kingsbury. 


DATE  OF 

contract 


TtRMS  OF 
CONTRACT 


Trade  Contract  between  Merchants. 

This  Agreement,  made  this  second  day  of  March,  a.  d.  189  ,  by  and  between  Peter  Pecfc. 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  Amos  Twist,  party  of  the  second  part,  both  of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
State  of  New  York, 

WITNESSETH,  That  the  said  Peter  Peck  shall  sell  and  deliver  to  the  said  Amos  Twist,  at  his 
store,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  on  the  ti\entieth  day  of  the  present  month  of  March,  one  hundred 
barrels  of  fine  salt,  in  good,  substantial  barrels,  suitable  for  packing  beef  and  pork,  and  for  tht 
use  of  the  kitchen  and  dair\-. 
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In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  Amos  Twist  shall  convey  and  deliver  to  the  said  Peter 
Peck,  at  the  storehouse  of  R.  M.  Cuyler,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  one  thousand  pounds  of  good 
merchantable  cheese,  and  four  hundred  pounds  of  sweet  table  butler  ;  both  well  packe^l  in  tierces 
or  firkins,  and  made  in  dairies  where  at  least  fifprn  cows  are  kept. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  parties  to  thcsi.  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Executed  in  presence  of  Peter  Peck,     [seai,.] 

R.  M.  Cuyler,  1  Amos  Twist,     [seai,.] 

Henry  Gove.    J 


Aarreeiuent  to  Cultivate  Laud  on  SLare.s. 


DATE  OF 
AQREEMENT 


TERMS  OF 
AGREEMENT 


This  Agreement,  made  this  tenth  day  of  August,  189  ,  by  and  between  John  Holman, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  party  of  the  second  part,  both  of  the  town  of  Media, 
county  of  Chester,  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

WITNESSETH, '  That  said  John  Holman  will,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  September,  break, 
properly  fix,  and  sow  with  wheat,  all  that  twenty  acres  of  field  belonging  to  and  lying  imme- 
diately north  of  the  dwelling-house  and  garden  of  said  Andrew  Jackson ,  in  the  town  of  Media. 

That  one-half  of  the  seed  wheat  shall  be  found  by  said  Andrew  Jackson. 

That  when  said  crop  shall  be  in  fit  condition,  he  will  cut,  harvest,  and  safely  house  it  in  the 
bam  of  said  Andrew  Jackson. 

That  he  will  properly  thresh  and  clean  the  same. 

That  the  straw  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  parties. 

That  he  will  deliver  one-half  of  said  wheat,  being  the  produce  thereof,  to  said  Andrew 
Jackson,  at  the  granary  near  his  dwelling-house,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  July,  1S9  . 

That  said  John  Holman  shall  perform  all  the  work  and  labor  necessary  in  the  premises,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  done. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  John  Holman.  [seal.] 

Richard  White,  "1  Andrew  Jackson,     [se.^l.] 

Peter  Bell.         j 


Date  of 
contract 


WORK  to  be 
done 


payments 


REFEREES 


General  Form  of  Contract  for  Mechanics'  "Work. 

Contract  made  this  first  day  of  January,  a.  d.  189  ,  by  and  between  D.  L  Purke,  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Hiram  Cannon,  ol  the 
City  and  State  aforesaid,  party  of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH,  That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the  consideration  hereinafter  mentioned, 
covenants  and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  perform  ia  a  faithful  and  workmanlike 
manner  the  following  specified  work,  viz.  :  To  build  one  brick  stable,  according  to  the  plans  and 
specifications  attached  to  this  agreement,  without  varying  in  any  way  whatsoever  from  said  plan 
and  specifications.  And  in  addition  to  the  above  to  become  responsible  for  all  materials  deliv- 
ered and  receipted  for,  the  work  to  be  commenced  on  or  before  April  ist,  1S9  ,  and  to  be  com- 
pleted and  delivered  free  from  all  mechanic  or  other  liens  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  189  . 
And  the  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  faithful  performance  of  the  above  specified  work,  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  as  follows :  five  hundred  dollars  upon  the  completion  of 
the  foundation  walls  ;  five  hundred  dollars  upon  the  covering  of  said  stable  with  the  roof;  and 
one  thousand  dollars  upon  the  first  day  of  July,  1S9  ,  provided  said  stable  be  delivered  as  agreed 
upon  above,  on  or  before  that  day. 

And  it  is  further  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  both  parties,  that  in  case  of  disagreement 
in  reference  to  the  performance  of  said  work,  all  questions  of  disagreement  shall  be  referred  to 
Thomas  Lee  and  John  Yamall,  master  builders,  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  award  of  said 
referees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  binding  and  final  on  all  parties. 
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In  Witness  Whereof,  We  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  abovfe 
written. 

D.  L-  Burke,  [seal.] 

Executed  in  presence  of  Hxram  Cannon,     [seai,.] 


E.  H.  FiTLER 
Thomas  New 


•         1 

•TON.  J 


Date 


TERMS 


COMPENSATION 


Merchant's  Agreement  with  his  Clerk. 

This  Agreement,  made  this  first  day  of  January,  a.  d.  189  ,  by  and  between  J.  H.  Grove- 
steen,  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  William  Wood,  of  the  City 
and  Stale  aforesaid,  party  of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH,  That  the  said  William  Wood  shall  enter  the  service  of  the  said  J.  H.  Grove- 
steen  as  a  clerk  ami  salesman. 

That  the  said  William  Wood  shall  faithfully,  honestly  and  diligently  perform  the  duties  of  e- 
clerk  and  salesman  in  the  store  of  the  said  J.  H.  Grovesteen,  and  well  and  truly  obey  all  the 
reasonable  commands  and  wishes  of  the  said  J.  H.  Grovesteen,  during  the  space  of  three  years 
from  this  date. 

That  he  will  guard  his  employer's  interests,  and  keep  the  secrets  of  his  employer,  absenting 
himself  from  his  business  only  upon  said  employer's  consent. 

That  the  said  J.  H.  Grovesteen,  in  consideration  of  said  services,  will  pay  to  the  said  William 
Wood  a  yearly  sum  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  in  equal  payments  of  one  hundred  dollars 
on  the  first  day  of  each  and  every  calendar  month  of  the  year,  commencing  on  the  first  of 
February,  1S9   . 

Witness  our  hands, 
Executed  in  the  presence  of  J.  H.  Grovesteen. 

John  Hill,  1  William  Wood. 

Francis  White.  J 


OATE 


TERMS 


PAYMENTS  AND 
DATES  OF  SAME 


fURTHER  TERMS 


Contract  for  Building-  a  House. 

This  Agreement,  made  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1S9  ,  between  Jesse  Perrj-  of  Germantown, 
County  of  Philadelphia,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  pf  the  first  part,  and  Abijah  Howe,  of  the  same 
town,  county,  and  State,  of  the  second  part — 

WiTNESSETri,  that  the  said  Jesse  Perry,  part}'  of  the  first  part,  for  considerations  hereinafter 
named,  contracts  and  agrees  with  the  said  Abijah  Howe,  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs, 
assigns,  and  administrators,  that  he,  the  said  Perry,  will,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
next  following  this  date,  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  according  to  his  best  skill, 
well  and  substantially  erect  and  finish  a  dwelling  house  on  lot  number  six,  in  block  number 
nine,  in  Solomon's  addition  to  Germantown,  facing  on  Talpehockeu  Street,  which  said  house  is 
to  be  of  the  following  dimensions,  with  brick,  stone,  lumber,  and  other  materials,  as  are 
described  in  the  plans  and  specifications  hereto  annexed. 

[//ere  describe  the  /louse,  tnale?-ial  for  construction,  an c/ plans  in  full!] 

In  consideration  of  which,  the  said  Abijah  Howe  does,  for  himself  and  legal  representatives, 
promise  to  the  said  Jesse  Perry,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns,  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to 
the  said  Perrj^,  or  his  legal  representatives,  the  sum  of  Eight  Thousand  Dollars,  in  manner  as 
follows,  to-wit:  One  Thousand  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  said  work,  one  thousand  dollars  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  May  next,  one  thousand  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  June  next,  two  thousand 
dollars  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  and  the  remaining  two  thousand  dollars  when  the  work 
shallbe  fully  completed. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  said  Jesse  Perry,  or  his  legal  representatives,  shall  furnish,  at  his 
or  their  own  expense,  all  doors,  blinds,  glazed  sash,  and  window  frames,  according  to  the  said 
plan,  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  building  of  said  house. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  said  payments  (the  first  one  excepted; 
which  is  otherwise  secured),  the  said  Jesse  Perry,  or  his  legal  representatives,  shall,  according  to 
the  architect's  appraisement,  have  expended,  in  labor  and  material,  the  value  of  said  payment* 
on  the  house,  at  time  of  payment. 
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roRreiTS  For  failure  to  accomplish  the  faithful  performance  of  the  agreements  aforesaid,  the  party  so 

failing,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  agrees  to  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  other  party,  or  his  legal 
representatives,  the  penal  sum  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars,  as  fixed  and  settled  damages,  withia 
one  month  from  the  titne  of  so  failing. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  the  year  and  day  first  alx»ve  written. 

Jesse  Perrv. 
.\BrjAH  Howe. 

Form  of  an  Agreement  for  tlie  Sale  and  Delivery  of  Personal  Property. 

DATE  This  agreement,  made  this day  of ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred ,  Ixjtween , 

of  the  city  of of  the  first  part,  and of  the  said  city,  of  the  second  part, 

MERCHANDISE  Witncsseth,  tliat  the  said ,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  sai'l , 

doth  covenant  to  and  with  the  said ,  that  he  will  deliver  to  the  said at  his  storehouse  in 

aforesaid,  om  thousaiiil  btisheh  of  wheal,  of  goo<l  merchantable  quality,  on  or  before  the 

day  of next. 

PRICE  TO  BE  PAID  -^^^  t^^  ^i<^  '  ^"  consideration  of  the  covenants  on   the  part  of  the   said doth 

covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said ,  that  he  will  pay  to  the  said at  the  rate  of 

for  each  bushel  of  wheat  so  delivered,  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  delivery  thereof. 
In  witness,  etc. 


ARBITRATION. 

When  two  or  more  persons  fail  to  agree 
in  the  settlement  of  a  business  transaction,  it 
is  usual  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  one 
or  more  disinterested  persons,  who  shall 
determine  what  is  fair  to  each  and  all  of  the 
parties  to  the  controversy.  The  parties  to 
the  dispute  should  pledge  themselves  to 
abide  bv  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators. 


Before  the  award  of  the  arbitrator  or  arbi- 
trators is  made,  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  may  withdraw  his  offer  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators.  He  must,  how- 
ever, give  formal  notice  to  each  and  all  of 
the  other  parties  of  his  intention,  or  his 
withdrawal  is  of  no  effect 

An  agreement  to  submit  a  matter  to  arbi- 
tration may  be  eitlier  verbal  or  in  writing. 


MATTER  TO  BE 
REFERRED 


CHOICE  OF 

•IMPIRE 


Form  of  Agreement  to  Refer  to  Arbitrators. 

Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  we,  Richard  W.  Jenkins  and  Samuel  R.  Hicks, 
both  of  the  city  of  Easton,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  promise  and  agree,  to  and  w  ith 
each  other,  to  submit,  and  do  hereby  submit  the  question  and  claim  between  us  respecting  the 
sale  of  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  said  Richard  \V.  Jenkins  to  the  said  Samuel  R. 
Hicks,  on  the  tenth  day  of  September,  1S9  ,  to  the  arlutrament  and  determination  of  Henry  W. 
Palmer,  Joseph  B.  Howard,  and  Alfred  T.  Simpkins,  of  the  city-ef  Rii?ton,  whose  decision  and 
award  shall  be  final,  binding,  and  conclusive  on  us;  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
said  arbitrators,  they  may  choose  an  umpire,  whose  award  shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and, 
in  case  of  disagreement,  the  decision  and  award  of  a  majority  of  said  arbitrators  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  tenth  day  of  October,  a.  d. 

1S9. 

RICHARD  W.  JENKINS. 

Witness,  SAMUEL  R.  HICKS. 

George  P.  Frick,   "t 
Thomas  H.  Allen.  / 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Laws  of  Partnership. 


EN    who   associate   themselves    to- 
gether in  business  should  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  their  mu- 
tual and  individual  rights  and  obligations. 

A  partnership  is  an  agreement  between 
tvi'o  or  more  persons  for  joining  together 
their  money,  goods,  labor,  and  skill,  or  any 
or  all  of  them,  in  some  lawful  commerce  or 
business,  under  an  understanding,  express, 
or  implied,  from  the  nature  of  the  undertak- 
ing, that  the  parties  to  tlie  agreement  shall 
share  between  them  the  profits  and  loss  aris- 
ing therefrom. 

As  stated,  a  partnership  may  be  formed  by 
oral  agreement,  but  it  is  always  better  and 
safer  that  it  should  be  based  upon  written 
articles  of  agreement,  in  which  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  partnership  must  be 
stated  explicitly. 

.  A  single  joint  transaction,  out  of  which 
considered  by  itself,  neither  profit  nor  loss 
arises,  will  not  create  a  partnership.  Neith  tr 
is  it  a  partnership  where  parties  make  a  jo'iut 
purchase  and  each  then  and  there  takes  his 
proper  share  of  the  goods. 

No  especial  form  of  words  is  necessary  in 
the  preparation  of  articles  of  partnership. 
The  agreement  should  give  the  full  names 
of  the  parties  to  it,  the  amount  of  money  or 
goods,  or  the  nature  of  the  services,  contri- 
buted by  each;  should  state  clearly  the 
responsibility  assumed  by  each ;  and  should 
set  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  profits 
arising  from  the  agreement  are  to  be  divided. 
In  the  absence  of  such  statement  the  law 
assigns  an  equal  responsibility,  and  presumes 
an  equal  division  of  the  profits. 
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The  partnership  dates  from  the  date  of  thfc 
articles,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stated  in 
the  agreement 

It  is  not  necessary  that  each  partner  should 
contribute  an  equal  amount  of  money  to  be 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  profits.  An 
individual  may  contribute  his  knowledge  of 
the  business  to  be  engaged  in,  or  his  skill,  or 
his  labor,  or  all  three,  the  other  partner  or 
partners  contributing  a  specified  sum  of  mo- 
ney, or  the  money  and  their  services.  The 
agreement  must  state  exactly  what  is  contri- 
buted. 

Each  and  every  partner  is  liable  for  the 
debts  or  losses  of  the  concern.  A  partner- 
ship may  bind  one  or  more  partners  to  beat 
the  losses,  and  exempt  another  partner,  or 
partners,  from  such  losses.  This  agreement  is 
perfectly  valid  between  the  partners,  but  it 
is  not  good  against  creditors  unless  such 
creditors  in  dealing  with  the  firm  were  aware 
of  this  agreement,  and  based  their  trans- 
actions upon  it. 

The  act  of  one  partner  binds  all  the  others. 
•  Thus,  if  one  partner  gives  a  negotiable  note 
for  the  use  of  the  firm,  and  signs  it  with  his 
individual  name,  such  signature  binds  all  the 
other  partners. 

Each  partner  is  absolutely  responsible  to 
every  creditor  of  the  firm  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  debt  If  his  agreement  with 
them  limits  the  amount  of  his  responsibility 
he  may  proceed  against  them  to  recover  his 
loss. 

A  person  lending  his  name  to  a  firm,  or 
causing,  or  allowing  it  to  be  published  as  one 
of  the  partners  in  a  concern,  or  allowing  ii 
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to  be  used  as  a  partner  after  he  has  with- 
drawn from  the  concern,  is  in  the  meaning 
of  the  law  a  partner  as  regards  the  claims  of 
creditors. 

The  Silent  Partner. 

A  person  who  contributes  his  money  to 
the  capital  of  a  firm  and  shares  its  profits, 
without  allowing  his  name  to  be  used,  is 
tenned  a  secret  or  silent  partner.  A  person 
contributing  to  the  capital  and  sharing  the 
profits  of  the  concern,  but  taking  no  active 
part  in  its  management,  is  termed  a  sleeping 
or  dormant  partner.  Both  of  these  are  liable 
to  creditors  for  the  debts  of  the  concern, 
even  though  they  did  not  know  them  to  be 
members  of  the  firm. 

The  test  of  partnership  is  the  participation 
in  the  profits  of  the  business. 

In  forming  partnerships  it  is  generally  the 
tule  to  form  them  for  a  stated  period,  which 
must  be  expressed  in  the  agreement.  This 
is  termed  a  limited  partnership,  and  expires 
"by  limitation"  at  the  end  of  the  period 
named.  The  partners  are  then  free  to  renew 
their  agreement  or  not,  as  they  may  see  fit. 
Where  an  agreement  does  not  specify  such  a 
period,  the  law  presumes  that  a  general 
partnership  is  intended.  This  may  be  dis- 
solved or  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  either 
party. 

Liabilities. 

A  sleeping  or  donnant  partner  is  not 
fiable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm  contracted 
after  his  retirement,  even  though  he  may 
Erive  no  notice  of  his  retirement,  as  such 
debts  are  not  contracted  upon  the  strength 
jf  his  credit ;  and  as  he  has  no  further  parti- 
cipation in  the  profits  of  the  firm,  he  cannot 
be  called  on  to  share  its  liabilities. 

When  a  general  partnership  is  dissolved 
by  the  wanton  or  arbitran,^  withdrawal  of 
either  partner,  such  partner  renders  himself 
^'.ftble  to  the  others  for  the  loss  or  damage 
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they  may  suffer  by  this  action.  It  is  usual 
to  state  in  the  agreement  how  a  general  part- 
nership may  be  terminated,  and  this  stipula- 
tion is  binding  upon  all  the  partners. 

A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  by  the  un- 
animous Consent  of  all  the  partners,  or  r 
court  of  equity  may,  fur  sufficient  cause,  dc 
cree  the  dissolution  of  such  partnership. 
Dissipation  on  the  part  of  a  partner,  dis- 
solute or  reckless  habits,  calculated  to  en- 
danger the  credit  or  safety  of  the  firm,  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  other  partners  to 
invoke  the  action  of  the  courts,  where  a  mu- 
tual agreement  cannot  be  had. 

The  death  of  a  partner  dissolves  the  firm, 
and  its  affairs  must  be  adjusted  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter. 

The  interest  of  a  partner  in  business  may 
be  attached  by  his  creditors  for  his  private 
debts.  Such  attachment  operates  as  a  disso- 
lution of  the  firm. 

When  a  partnership  is  dissolved,  notice 
of  such  dissolution  should  be  promptly 
published  in  the  principal  newspapers  of 
the  place  in  which  the  business  was  con- 
ducted. Notice  should  also  be  sent  to  the 
correspondents  of  the  firm.  In  the  absence 
of  such  precautions  each  partner  continues 
liable  for  the  acts  of  the  others  to  all  persons 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  dissolution. 

The  property  of  a  partnership  is  bound  for 
the  debts  of  the  firm.  The  creditor  of  one 
of  the  partners  cannot  attach  such  property 
until  the  debts  of  the  partnership  are  paid. 
If,  after  such  payment,  a  surplus  remain, 
then  such  creditor  may  attach  his  debtor's 
interest  in  the  partnership  funds  in  payme:-.' 
of  his  private  debt 

Special  Partnership.^. 

The  statutes  of  some  of  the  States  recog- 
nize another  kind  of  partnership,  known  as 
special  partnership.  A  special  partner  is 
one  who  contributes  a  stated  sum  of  money 
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to  the  business  of  the  concern,  for  a  desig- 
nated period.  He  shares  in  the  profits  of 
the  business  according  to  his  agreement  with 
the  general  partners;  but  his  liability  is 
limited  to  the  amount  of  money  contributed 
by  him  to  the  capital  of  the  firm. 

In  order  to  render  a  special  partnership 
valid,  the  partners  must  publish  in  one  or 
more  newspapers,  published  in  the  town  in 
which  they  do  business,  an  advertisement 
setting  forth  the  nature  and  limitation  of 
their  partnership,  giving  the  names  of  the 
general  partners,  the  name  of  the  special 
partner  and  the  exact  amount  contributed 


by  him  to  the  capital  of  the  concern.  This 
statement  must  be  verified  by  the  signatures 
of  all  the  parties,  and  sworn  to  before  a 
magistrate,  and  this  attestation  must  form 
a  part  of  the  advertisement.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  advertisement  states 
the  exact  amount  contributed  by  the  special 
partner.  An  error  in  this  respect,  even 
though  it  be  the  fault  of  the  printer,  if 
allowed  to  remain  uncorrected,  destroys  the 
effect  of  the  agreement,  and  renders  the 
special  partner  a  general  partner.  In  such 
a  case  he  becomes  liable  for  the  whole  deb' 
of  the  firm. 


DATE 


Form  of  Partnership  Agreement. 

Articles  of  Agreement,  Made  this  first  day  of  January,  189  ,  between  S.  R.  Dean,  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  State  of  Ohio,  and  Lewis  Camp,  of  the  city  and  State  aforesaid, 
KJND  OF  BUSINESS  WITNESSETH,  That  Said  parties  above  named  have  agreed  to  become  copartners  in  the 

business  of  buying  and  selling  dry  goods,  and  by  these  presents  do  agree  to  be  copartners 
together  under  and  by  the  name  or  firm  of  Dean  &  Camp,  in  the  buying,  selling,  and  vending 
all  sorts  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  to  the  said  business  belonging,  their  copartnership  to 
commence  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  189  ,  and  to  continue  for  five  years  from  that  date,  and 
to  that  end  and  purpose  the  said  S.  R.  Dean  and  the  said  Lewis  Camp  have  each  contributed  the 
sum  often  thousand  dollars  as  capital  stock,  to  be  used  and  employed  in  common  between  them 
for  the  support  and  management  of  the  said  business,  to  their  mutual  benefit  and  advantage.  And 
RENTS  AND  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  at  all  times  during  the  continuance 

OTHER  EXPENSES  of  their  copartnership,  they  and  each  of  them,  will  give  their  attendance,  and  do  their  and  each 
of  their  best  endeavors,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  skill  and  power  exert  themselves  for  ^leir 
joint  interest,  profit,  benefit,  and  advantage,  and  truly  employ,  buy,  sell,  and  merchandise  with 
their  joint  stock,  and  the  increase  thereof,  in  the  business  aforesaid.  And  also  that  they  shall 
and  will  at  all  times  during  the  said  copartnership  bear,  pay,  and  discharge  equally  between 
them,  all  rents  and  other  expenses  that  may  be  required  for  the  support  and  management  of  the 
said  business ;  and  that  all  gains,  profit,  and  increase  that  shall  come,  grow,  or  arise  from  or  by 
means  of  their  said  business,  shall  be  divided  between  them,  in  equal  proportions,  and  all  loss 
that  shall  happen  to  their  said  joint  business,  by  ill  commodities,  bad  debts,  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  borne  and  paid  between  them. 

And  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  that  there  shall  be  had  and  kept  at  all 
times  during  the  continuance  of  their  copartnership,  perfect,  just,  and  true  books  of  account, 
wherein  each  of  the  said  copartners  shall  enter  and  set  down,  as  well  all  money  by  them  or  either 
of  them  received,  paid,  laid  out,  and  expended  in  and  aboHt  the  said  business,  a3  also  all  goods, 
wares,  commodities  and  merchandise,  by  them  or  either  of  them,  bought  or  sold  by  reason  or 
on  account  of  the  said  business,  and  all  other  matters  and  things  whatsoever  to  the  said  business 
and  the  management  thereof  in  anywise  belonging ;  which  said  books  shall  be  used  in  common 
■  between  the  said  copartners,  so  that  either  of  them  may  have  access  thereto,  without  any  inter- 
ruption or  hindrance  of  the  other.  And  also  the  said  copartners,  once  in  each  and  every  year, 
or  oftener  if  necessary,  shall  make,  yield,  and  render  each  to  the  other,  a  true,  just,  and  perfect 
inventory  and  account  of  all  profits  and  increase  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  made,  and  of  all 
losses  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  sustained;  and  also  all  payments,  receipts,  disbursements,  and 
all  other  things  by  them  made,  received,  disbursed,  acted,  done,  or  suffered  in  this  said  copart- 
nership and  business,  and*  1  he  same  account  so  made  shall  and  will  clear,  adjust,  pay,  and 
deliver,  each  to  the  other,  at  the  time,  their  just  share  of  the  profits  so  made  as  aforesaid. 
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And  the  said  parties  hereby  mutually  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  each  other,  that, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  said  copartnership,  neither  of  them  shall  nor  will  indorse  any 
note,  or  otherwise  become  surety  for  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  without  the  consent 
of  yie  other  of  the  said  copartners.  And  at  the  end,  or  other  sooner  determination  of  their 
copartnership,  the  said  copartners,  each  to  the  other,  shall  and  will  make  a  true,  just,  and  final 
account  of  all  things  relating  to  their  said  business,  and  in  all  things  truly  adjust  the  same  ;  and 
all  and  every  the  stock  and  stocks,  as  well  as  the  gains  and  increase  thereof,  which  shall  appear 
to  be  remaining,  either  in  money,  goods,  wares,  fixtures,  debts,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  divided 
between  them. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  said  parties  have  hereunto  t,et  their  hands  the  day  anr"  year  first 
above  written. 

Witness,  S.  R.  Dean. 

Robert  Sw^an,     1  Lewis  Camp. 


CARtos  French 
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Another  Partnership  Agreement. 

This  Agreement  made  this  tenth  day  of  June,  189  ,  between  James  Smith,  of  Salem, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  of  the  one  part,  and  Henry  Smythe,  of  the  same  place,  of  the  other 
part,  witnesseth : 

The  said  parties  agree  to  associate  themselves  as  copartners,  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
this  date,  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  hardware  and  such  other  goods  and  commodities 
as  belono'  in  that  line  of  trade ;  the  name  and  style  of  the  firm  to  be  "  Smith  &  Smythe. ' ' 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  above  named  partnership,  James  Smith 
has,  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  invested  Five  Thousand  Dollars  as  capital  stock,  and  the  said 
Henry  Smythe  has  paid  in  the  like  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars,  both  of  which  amounts  are 
to  be  expended  and  used  in  common,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties  hereto,  in  the 
management  of  their  business. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  once  every  year,  or  oflener,  should  either  party  desire,  a  full,  just 
and  accurate  exhibit  shall  be  made  to  each  other,  or  to  their  executors,  administrators,  or 
representatives,  of  the  losses,  receipts,  profits  and  increase  made  by  reason  of,  or  arising  from 
such  copartnership.  And  after  such  exhibit  is  made,  the  surplus  profit,  if  such  there  be  resulting 
from  the  business,  shall  be  divided  between  the  subscribing  partners,  share  and  share  alike. 
\Here  state  amount  to  be  drawn  out  annually  by  each  party."] 

And  further,  should  either  partner  desire,  or  should  death  of  either  of  the  parties,  or  other 
reasons,  make  it  necessary,  they,  the  said  copartners  will,  each  to  the  other,  or,  in  case  of  deAth 
of  either,  the  surviving  party  to  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  party  deceased,  make  a 
a  full,  accurate  and  final  account  of  the  condition  of  the  partnership  as  aforesaid,  and  will,  fairly 
and  accurately,  adjust  the  same.  And  also,  upon  taking  an  inventory  of  said  capital  stock,  with 
increase  and  profit  thereon,  which  shall  appear  or  is  found  to  be  remaining,  ah  such  remainder 
shall  be  equally  apportioned  and  divided  between  them,  the  said  copartners,  their  executors  or 
administrators,  share  and  share  alike. 

It  is  also  aoreed  that  in  case  of  a  misunderstanding  arising  with  the  partners  hereto  which 
cannot  be  settled  between  themselves,  such  difference  of  opinion  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
upon  the  following  conditions,  to- wit:  Each  party  to  choose  one  arbitrator,  which  two  thus 
elected  shall  choose  a  third ;  the  three  thus  chosen  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
arrange  the  basis  of  a  settlement. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  undersigned  hereto  set  their  hands  the  day  and  year  first  abov^ 
written. 

JAMES  SMITH. 
Signed  in  presence  of  HENRY  SMYTHE. 

John  Jones,         \ 
Samuei*  Brown.  / 
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BILL  OF  SALE  is  a  written  agree  - 
ment  by  which  a  person  transfers  to 
another  person,  for  a*  vahiable  con- 
sideration, his  entire  right,  title,  and  interest 
In  personal  property. 

As  a  general  nile,  in  order  to  establish 
ownership  in  law,  the  purchaser  must  take 
actual  possession  of  the  property  purchased ; 


but  in  some  States,  if  the  sale  was  not  made 
fraudulently,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
payment  of  just  debts,  the  bill  of  sale  is 
pritna  facie  evidence  of  the  sale,  and  will 
hold  good  against  the  creditors  of  the  seller. 
Such  questions  must  be  decided  by  juries, 
who  have  power  to  set  aside  the  sale  in  cases 
where  fraud  is  proved. 


aooDs 

eONVEYED 


Bill  of  Sale— General  Form  with  Warranty. 

Know  All,  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  in  consideration  of  seven  hundred  dollars,  the 
receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I  do  hereby  grant,  sell,  transfer  and  deliver  unto 
Thomas  Wright,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  follovring  goods  and 
chattels,  viz. : 

One  set  of  parlor  furniture,  upholstered  in  purple  velvet $400.00 

One  set  of  black  walnut  chamber  furniture, 300.00 


OUARANTY 


To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  goods  and  chattels  forever.  And  the  said 
grantor  hereby  covenants  with  said  grantee  that  he  is  the  lawful  owner  of  said  goods  and  chat- 
tels ;  that  they  are  free  from  all  incumbrances ;  that  he  has  good  right  to  sell  the  same,  as  afore- 
said ;  and  that  he  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  against  the  lawful  claims  and  demands  of 
all  persons  whomsoever. 

In   Witness   Whereof,  the  said  grantor  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  this  tenth  day  of 
March,  189  . 
Witnesses:  REILLY  VANSANT. 

Q.  C.  Bertron, 

Elmer  Schlitzer. 


Bill  of  Sale— Of  a  Horse,  with  "Warranty. 

Know  all  IMen  by  These  Presents,  That  in  consideration  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
*BTICLE  OF  GALE  -^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^  Patrick  Dooner,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I,  John  Mul- 
ligan, by  these  presents  do  bargain,  sell,  and  convey  to  the  said  Patrick  Dooner,  his  heirs,  exec- 
utors, administrators,  and  assigns,  one  bay  horse,  of  the  male  sex,  bay  color,  iifteen  hands  high, 
with  a  white  star  in  the  forehead,  known  as  Old  Reliable,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  the 
said  Patrick  Dooner,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  forever. 
WAflRANTV  And  I,  for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  will  warrant  and  defend  said 

•  liorse  unto  him,   the  said  Patrick  Dooner,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
against  the  lawful  claims  and  demands  of  all  and  every  person  or  persons  whatsoever. 
Witness  my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  May,  1S9  . 

JOHN  MUIvWGAN. 
Witnesses : 

Thoxias  Jackson, 
George  Flint. 
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BONDS. 

A  Bond  is  a  written  promise,  signed  and 
sealed  by  a  single  person,  to  pay  to  another 
person  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  desig- 
nated time.  A  promise  made  in  writing 
without  a  seal  is  not  a  bond,  but  merely  a 
simple  promise. 

The  bond  must  be  for  some  bona  fide  con- 
sideration. 

The  person  giving  the  bond  is  called  the 
obligor;  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is 
called  the  obligee. 

A  bond  is  usually  given  not  as  a  promise 
to  pay.  money,  for  a  promissory  note  would 
answer  that  purpose,  but  as  a  promise  to  pay 
money  in  case  certain  acts  are  not  done. 
These  acts  are  specified  in  the  bond,  and  are 
called  the  conditiojt  of  the  bond.  The  faith- 
ful performance  of  these  acts  within  the 
time  specified  renders  the  bond  null  and  void. 

The  amount  of  money  named  in  the  bond 
is  called  th.e  penally.  It  is  usually  sufficient 
to  cover  the  debt  it  is  intended  to  secure, 
with  interest  and  costs  added.  In  order  to 
secure  this  the  sum  is  fixed  at  twice  the 
amount  of  the  actual  debt  The  mining 
and  effect  of  this  is,  that  if  the  obligor  fails, 
in  any  respect,  to  do  what  the  condition  re- 
cites, then  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  money  he 


acknowledges  himself,  in  the  bond,  bound  to 
pay.  But  now  the  law  comes  in  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  tliis  contract  And  whatever 
be  the  sum  which  the  obligor  acknowledges 
himself^  in  the  bond,  bound  to  pay,  he  is 
held  by  the  courts  to  pay  tlie  obligee  only 
that  amount  which  will  be  a  complete  in- 
demnification to  him  for  the  damage  he  has 
sustained  by  the  failure  of  the  obligor  to  do 
what  the  condition  recites. 

For  example  :  suppose  A  B  makes  a  bond 
to  C  D  in  the  sura  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  condition  recites  that  one  E  F  has  been 
hired  by  C  D  as  his  clerk,  and  that  A  B 
guarantees  the  good  conduct  of  E  F ;  and  if 
E  F  does  all  his  duty  honestly  and  faithfully, 
then  the  bond  is  \-oid,  and  otherwise  remains 
in  full  force.  Then  suppose  E  F  to  cheat 
C  D  out  of  some  money.  A  B  is  sued  on 
the  bond  ;  C  D  cannot  recover  from  him,  in 
any  event,  more  than  the  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  he  will,  in  fact,  recover  from  him 
only  so  much  of  this  as  will  make  good  to 
C  D  all  the  loss  he  lias  sustained  by  E  F's 
misconduct.  As  the  obligee  can  recover  from 
the  obligor  only  actual  compensation  for 
what  he  loses,  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  make 
the  penal  sum  in  the  bond  large  enough  to 
cover  all  the  loss  that  can  happen. 
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Common  Foriu  of  Boud,    Without  Couditiou. 

Know  Ali,  Meist  by  These  Presents,  That  1,  Charles  Thomas,  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
State  of  Virginia,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  Luther  Norton,  of  the  city  and  State  aforesaid, 
iu  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  Luther  Norton,  or  his  certain  attorney,  Timothy  Sloan,  or  his  assigns  ;  to  which  paj'- 
ment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Januan,-,  1S9  ,  I  bind  myself,  my 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seal,  dated  March  i,  189  , 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I,  Charles  Thomas,  have  set  my  hand  and  seal  to  this  instrument. 
March  i.  1S9  . 

CHARLES  THOMAS,     [seal.] 

Executed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

J.  Q.  McCooK,  ■> 
E.  K.  Hetzel.  J 
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General  Form  of  Bond,  With  Condition. 

Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  I,  Mortimer  Marsh,  of  the  city  of  Covington 
State  of  Kentucky,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  Clark  Wilson,  of  the  city  and  State  aforesaid, 
in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Clark  Wilson,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  for  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I  bind  myself,  my  heirs- 
executors,  and  administrators,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seal,  dated  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  1S9  . 

The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above-bouudcn  Mortimer  Marsh, 
his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  or  any  of  them,  shall  well  aud  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid,  unto  the  above-named  Clark  Wilson,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the  just  and 
full  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  on  the  tenth  day  of  March,  1S9  ,  with  interest,  at  six  per  cent. 
per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  from  the  date  hereof,  without  fraud  or  other  delay,  then  the 
above  obligation  to  be  void ;  otherwise,  to  remain  in  full  force. 

And  it  is  hereby  expressly  agreed,  that,  should  any  default  be  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
said  interest,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  on  any  day  whereon  the  same  is  made  payable,  as  above 
expreased,  and  should  the  same  remain  unpaid  and  in  arrear  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  then 
and  from  thenceforth — that  is  to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  the  said  thirty  days — the  aforesaid 
principal  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with  all  arrearages  of  interest  thereon,  shall  at  the  option 
of  the  said  Clark  Wilson,  or  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  become  and  be  due  and 
payable  immediately  thereafter,  although  the  period  first  above  limited  for  the  payment  thereof 
may  not  then  have  expired,  anything  hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise 
notwithstanding. 

MORTIMER  MARSH,     [seal.] 

Execnted  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

Calvin  Keyes,    -i 
J.  C.  Galloway.  J 


AMOUNT  Of 
BOND 


OBLIGATIONS 
VOID  OR 
EFFECTIVE 


Form  of  Bond,  with   Power  of  Attorney  to  Confess  Judgment. 

Know  All  IMen  by  These  Presents,  That  John  G.  Parsons,  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  State 
of  Virginia,  is  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  Richard  Jones,  of  the  city  and  State  aforesaid,  in  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  paid,  on  the 
first  day  of  March,  189  ,  to  the  said  Richard  Jones,  or  his  certain  attorney,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns;  to  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  are  firmly  bound  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  his  seal,  dated  the  first  day  of  January-,  1S9  . 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is : 

That  if  the  above-bounden  John  G.  Parsons,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  and  do  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  above-named  Richard  Jones, 
or  his  attorney,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the  just  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with- 
out any  fraud  or  further  delay,  then  the  above  obligation  to  be  void,  or  else  to  be  and  remain  iu 
fall  force  and  effect. 

JOHN  G.   PARSONS.     f^EAL.] 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

B.  T.  Smith,        ] 
A.  H.  Merrick.  > 

To  George  Howard,  Esq.,  attorney  of  the  Circuit  Court,  at  Richmond,  in  the  county  of 
Henrico,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  or  to  any  other  attorney  of  the  said  court,  or  of  any  other 
court,  there  or  elsewhere. 

Whereas,  John  G.  Parsons,  in  and  by  a  certain  obligation  bearing  even  date  herewith  does 
atand  bound  unto  Richard  Jones,  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  conditioned  for  the  payment  o^  -*.  certain  promissory  note,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1st,  189 
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fOWER  OF 
ATTORNEY 


TORM  OF 
RELEASE 


These  are  to  desire  and  authorize  you,  or  any  of  you,  to  appear  for  said  John  G.  Parsons, 
his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  in  the  said  court  or  elsewhere,  in  an  action  of  debt,  there 
or  elsewhere  brought,  or  to  be  brought,  against  me,  or  my  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators, 
at  the  suit  of  the  said  Richard  Jones,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  on  the  said 
obligation,  as  of  any  term  or  time  past,  present,  or  any  other  subsequent  term  or  time  there 
or  elsewhere  to  be  held,  and  confess  judgment  thereupon  against  me,  or  my  heirs,  executors, 
or  administrators,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  debt,  besides  cost  of  suit,  in  such  manner 
as  to  you  shall  seem  meet :  and  for  your,  or  any  of  your  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant. 

And  I  do  hereby  for  myself,  and  for  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  remise,  releast 
and  forever  quit-claim  unto  the  said  Richard  Jones,  or  his  attorney,  executors,  admin istratori 
and  assigns,  all  and  all  manner  of  error  and  errors,  misprisions,  misentries,  delects  and  imper- 
fections whatever,  in  the  entering  of  the  said  judgment,  or  any  process  or  proceedings  thereon 
or  thereto,  or  anjrwise  touching  or  concerning  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  first  day  of  January^ 
A.  D.  189  . 

JOHN  G.  PARSONS,     [seal.] 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

Alfred  Jeromb,  \ 
Gkorge  Pease,     i 


ASSIGNMENTS. 

An  assignment  is  an  instrument  by  which 
a  person  transfers  a  debt,  obligation,  bond, 
or  wages,  or  any  actual  interest,  to  another. 

An  assignment  may  be  written  on  the 
back  of  the  instrument  it  is  intended  to 
convey,  or  it  may  be  written  on  a  separate 
paper. 

Only  when  made  in  good  faith  is  an 
assignment  valid.  Any  interested  party  can 
test  its  validity  in  an  action.  If  the  assign- 
ment was  made  to  evade  debts  due  to  cred- 
itors it  will  be  set  aside,  but  such  fraud  must 
be  proven  before  a  jury,  else  it  will  stand. 

An  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  cred- 
itors must  be  an  unconditional  surrender  by 
a  debtor  of  all  his  effects.  To  secretly  hold 
back  any  property  is  fraudulent,  and  punish- 
able by  statute. 

An  insolvent  debtor  is  allowed  to  prefer 
one  creditor  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  if 


he  does  so  in  good  faith.  Even  should  an- 
other creditor  commence  suit  against  hin^j 
he  can  still  prefer  one. 

An  insolvent  debtor  making  an  assign- 
ment in  trust  to  pay  certain  creditors,  whe 
are  to  transfer  the  residue  to  the  debtor,  is 
void  as  to  the  remaining  creditors,  even  if 
evidence  is  offered  that  there  will  be  no  sur 
plus. 

An  assignment  authorizing  the  assignee  ta 
change,  at  discretion,  the  order  of  preference 
of  creditors,  is  void. 

An  immediate  delivery  of  the  property 
must  accompany  an  assignment  for  the  ben- 
efit of  creditors. 

Assignees  and  trustees  are  entitled  to  thi 
same  compensation  that  is  allowed  to  ac^ 
ministrators,  executors  and  guardians. 

Assignments,  and  assignments  of    moi  • 
gage,  must  be  acknowledged  and  recorda 
like  all  other  conveyances  of  property. 


SefUAMIN 
HARRISON 


Form  of  Assignment  of  a  Promissory  Note. 

(  To  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  note.') 

I  hereby,  for  value  received,  assign  and  transfer  the  within  written  note,  togettier  with  ai 
rights  under  the  same,  to  Benjamin  Harrison. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Deeds  and   Mortgages. 


r:;^  O  documents  employed  in  business  are 
L^  I  more  important  than  deeds  and 
mortgages.  In  former  times,  any 
wTiting  signed  and  sealed  was  termed  a  deed. 
Now,  the  law  condnes  the  meaning  to  instni- 
ments  for  the  sale  of  lands.  In  this  country, 
no  lands  can  be  transferred  excepting  b)-  a 
deed,  which  must  be  properly  signed,  sealed, 
witnessed,  acknowledged.^  delivered,  and 
recorded.  In  some  of  the  States,  seals  are 
not  necessary  to  the  validit\-  of  a  deed. 

A  deed  should  be  written  or  printed  on 
parchment,  as  paper  is  more  perishable  in 
character. 

The  person  making  the  deed  is  called  the 
grantor ;  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  deed 
is  made  is  called  the  graiiicc. 

The  deed  should  be  signed  by  the  grantor 
with  his  full  name,  written  clearly  in  ink  of 
the  best  quality.  A  person  accepting  a  deed 
signed  with  a  lead-pencil  places  his  rights  in 
jeopardy.  If  the  grantor  cannot  Avrite  his 
name,  he  may  make  his  mark. 

The  name  of  the  grantee  should  be  written 
clearly,  with  good  ink,  in  the  proper  place  in 
the  deed. 

In  the  States  which  require  a  seal  great 
care  must  be  given  to  see  that  only  those 
recognized  in  law  are  used.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, a  seal  is  a  piece  of  paper  wafered  on,  or 
a  piece  of  sealing,-wax  pressed  on  the  paper. 
In  the  New  England  States  and  in  New 
York,  the  law  does  not  acknowledge  any 
other  kind.  In  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  the  written  word  Seal^  with  a  scrawl 
around  it,  placed  after  the  signature,  con- 
stitutes a  legal  seal. 
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A  deed  must  be  delivered  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  valid.  There  is  no  special  form  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  proper  delivery.  If  the 
deed  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  grar.tee 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  gran- 
tor, however  it  may  have  been  gotten  posses- 
sion of,  it  is  a  valid  delivery.  If  a  man  makes 
a  deed  and  fails  to  deliver  it,  and  dies  with  it 
in  his  possession,  the  deed  is  of  no  effect 
whatever.  A  deed  to  a  married  woman 
may  be  deli\'ered  either  to  her  or  to  her 
husband. 

Some  of  the  States  require  that  deeds  shall 
be  attested  by  two  witnesses.  New  York 
requires  but  one.  Other  States  do  not 
require  any  witnesses;  but  in  all  cases  a 
deed  ought  to  be  witnessed  by  at  least  two 
persons,  whether,  the  law  requires  it  or  not. 
It  is  best  to  have  adult  witnesses ;  but  minors 
may  act  in  the  capacity  if  they  be  of  sound 
mind.  The  witness  must  have  no  interest 
in  the  deed.  For  this  reason  a  wdfe  cannot 
witness  her  husband's  signature. 

As  a  general  rule,  deeds  are  valid  between 
parties  even  when  not  acknowledged.  It  is 
always  best  to  ha\-e  them  acknowledged,  how- 
e^'e^,  as  an  unacknowledged  deed  cannot  be 
recorded.  The  acknowledgment  must  be 
made  before  a  person  autliorized  by  law  tc 
receive  it.  In  some  places  a  deed  may  be 
acknowledged  by  either  of  the  grantors,  but 
the  old  custom  of  an  acknowledgment  by  alt 
the  grantors  is  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most 
general.  Where  a  wife  joins  with  her  hus- 
band in  conveying  away  her  land,  or  does  so 
separately,  a  particular  form  and  mode  of 
acknowledgment   is   generally   required    to 
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show  that  she  acted  without  iindue  influence 
from  him,  and  of  her  own  free  will. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  justice  taking  the 
acknowledgment  to  state  in  his  certificate 
exactly  how  it  was  made  before  him. 

A  deed  must  be  recorded  to  be  valid. 
Inat  is,  the  grantee  must  deli\'er  it  to  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds,  or  other  official  appointed 
by  law  for  that  purpose,  Avho  must  cause  it 
to  be  copied  in  full  in  a  book  kept  in  his 
::ffice  for  that  purpose.  A  deed  is  regarded 
as  recorded  from  the  moment  it  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  this  officer,  and  lie  generally 
writes  upon  it  the  year,  month,  day,  hour, 
md  minute  wlien  he  received  it.  Deeds 
should  be  presented  for  record  at  t'le  earliest 
possible  moment.  Sometimes  the  owner- 
ship to  the  land  conveyed  may  depend  upon 
;he  exact  minute  at  which  tlie  deed  was 
ielivered  for  record.  This  system  of  record- 
ng  deeds  enables  a  person  to  trace  tlie  title 
io  a  property  with  absolute  certainty. 

All  erasures  or  additions  to  a  deed  should 
DC  noted  at  the  end  of  it,  and  properly  wit- 
lessed.     Any  such    chancre    without   being: 


thus  provided  for  renders  the  deed  null  and 
void. 

In  order  to  make  a  valid  deed,  the  grantor 
must  be  the  true  and  lawful  owner  of  the 
property ;  must  be  of  legal  age ;  and  must  be 
of  sound  mind. 

A  deed  takes  effect,  as  between  the  parties, 
from  the  moment  of  its  delivery.  It  takes 
effect  as  against  tlie  creditors  of  the  grantor 
from  the  moment  of  its  deliver}'  for  record. 

The  land  conveyed  in  tlie  deed  should  be 
accurately  described,  no  pains  being  spared 
in  this  respect.  In  this  country  it  is  the 
usual  custom  to  refer  to  the  previous  deeds 
by  which  the  grantor  obtained  his  title. 
This  is  done  by  describing  them,  their 
parties,  date,  and  book  and  page  of  registry 
A  deed  thus  described  in  a  deed  becomes, 
for  most  purposes  in  law,  a  part  of  the  deed 
referring. 

A  deed  should  conve}'  land  to  the  grantee 
and  his  heirs.  Deeds  conveying  land  to  the 
grantee  only,  limit  his  title  to  his  life,  and 
he  cannot  leave  lands  thus  acquired  to  his 
heirs ;  nor  can  he  dispose  of  it  during  his  lire. 


)ATE  OF  DEED 


kMOUNT  TO  BE 
'AID 


IXTENT  OF 
lAiE 


Warranty  Deed  with  Covenants. 

This  Ixdenture,  made  this  eighteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1S9  ,  between 
Ben  Cooper,  of  Ramsey,  County  of  Fayette,  State  of  Illinois,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  of  the  first 
part,  and  L-  Y.  Rood,  of  the  same  place,  of  the  second  p^irt, 

Witnesseth,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  snm  of  Three 
Thousand  Dollars  in  hand,  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  here- 
by acknowledged,  have  granted,  bargained,  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  do  graut,  bargain- 
and  sell,  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  the  following  described 
lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  laud,  situated  in  the  town  of  Ramsey,  in  the  County  of  Fayette,  and  State 
of  Illinois,  to  wit : 

\_Hcre  descnbe  the  f'7-of<cr(y.'\ 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  tliereunto  belonging  c 
in  any  wise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders,  renti 
issues,  and  profits  thereof;  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  claim  and  demand  whatsoever, 
of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  either  in  law  or  equitj-,  of,  in,  and  to  the  above  bareained  prem- 
ises, with  the  hereditaments  ai;d  appurtenances :  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  premises  above 
bargained  and  described,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  party  of  tlie  second  part,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  forever.  A;id  the  said  Ben  Cooper,  and  Mary  his  wife,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
hereby  expressly  waive,  release  and  relinquish  unto  the  &aid  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  all  right,  title,  claim,  interest,  and  benefit  whatever,  in 
and  to  the  above  described  premises,  and  each  and  every  part  thereof,  which  is  gif«n  bv  ot  ■*. 
suits  froiji  all  laws  of  this  State  pertaining  to  the  exemption  of  homesteads. 
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And  the  said  Ben  Cooper  and  Mary  Cooper,  his  \sife,  party  of  the  first  par'.,  for  tliomselves 
and  their  heirs,  executors,  and  adciinistrators,  do  covenant,  grant,  bargain,  and  agree,  to  aud 
with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  at  the  time  of  the  ensealing 
and  delivery  of  these  presents  they  were  well  seized  of  tlie  premises  above  conveyed,  as  of  a 
good,  sure,  perfect,  absolute,  and  indefeasible  estate  of  inheritance  in' law,  and  in  fee  simple,  and 
have  good  right,  full  power,  and  lawful  authority  to  grant,  bargain,  sell,  and  convey  the  same,  in 
manner  and  form  aforesaid,  and  tliat  the  same  are  free  and  clear  from  all  former  and  other  grants, 
bargains,  sales,  liens,  taxes,  assessments,  and  encumbrances  of  •what  kind  or  nature  soevc.  ind 
the  above  bargained  premises  in  tlie  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  against  all  and  every  person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or 
to  claim  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  and  will  warrant  and 
forever  defend. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of  "I  BEN  COOPER.         [seal.] 

J.  U.  Bartholomew.      /  MARY  COOPER,     [seal.] 

Quit-Claim  Deed — Simple  Form. 

This  Indenture,  Made  the  first  day  of  Januarj',  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1S9  ,  betMreen 
Thomas  Barry,  merchant,  of  the  town  of  West  Chester,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  first  part, 
and  Albert  Nicholas,  farmer,  of  the  town  and  State  aforesaid,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth, 
that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
CONSIDERATION  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  him  in  hand  paid  b;,-  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  has  remised,  released,  and  quitclaimed,  and  by  these  presents  does  remise, 
release,  and  quitclaim,  unto  the  said  party  of  tlic  second  part,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
forever,  all — 

\Here  insert  a  minute  end  atcttrate  description  of  the  lands  or  properly  gran.\d^ 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  appurtenances  therct© 
■I^PURTENANCES  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remain- 
ders, rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof.  And  also  ail  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  property, 
possession,  claim,  and  demand  whatsoever,  as  tvell  in  law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part,  of,  in,  or  to  the  above-described  premises,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  -with  the 
appurtenances:  To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  above-mentioned  and  described  prem- 
i««s,  together  -with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  j-ear  first  above  written. 

THOMAS  BARRY,     [seal.] 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 


w»rc 


MONEY 


James  Macan.    i 


O.  B.  GiLMORE, 

MI 


State  of  Pennsylvania, 
county  of  chester. 

On  this  first  day  of  January',  in  the  year  189  ,  before  me  personally  came  Thomas  Barry, 
who  is  known  by  me  to  be  the  individual  described  in,  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instru- 
ment, and  acknowledged  that  he  executetl  the  same. 

HIRAM  GRANT.     [SKAI..] 


Deed  of  Gift,  without  Warranty. 

ide  the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  oui 
city  of  Baltimore,  State  of  Maryland,  of  t 
Hawes,  attorney-at-law,  of  the  city  and  State  aforesaid,  of  the  second  part. 


This  Indenture,  Made  the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  189  ,  between  N.  T. 
»<D6*4TURE  Harper,  merchant,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  State  of  Maryland,  of  the  first  part,  and  Greene 
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CONSIDERATION 
•,N    RETURN 
FOR  DEED 


WITNESSETH,,  That  the  said  N.  T.  Harper,  as  well  for  and  ia  consideration  of  the  love  and 
affection  which  he  has  and  bears  towards  the  said  Greene  Hawes,  as  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar, 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to  hin  iu  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  at 
or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  th  ^*J  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, has  given,  granted,  aliened,  enfeoffed,  released,  conveyed,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  does  give,  grant,  alien,  enfeoff,  release,  convey,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all — 

[Here  insert  a  minute  and  carefully  prepared  description  of  the  property  granted,  and  refer  by  volume 
and  page  to  the  deed  cf  the  property  to  ihr  grantor,  U7ider  which  he  holds  itj\ 

Together  with  all  and  singular  tue  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  appurtenances  there- 
=ui.L  SURRENDER  unto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and 
remainders,  rents,  issues  and  ■profits  thereof.  And  also,  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest, 
property,  possession,  claim,  and  demand  whatsoever,  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  of,  in, 
and  to  the  same,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances. 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  hereby  granted  and  described  premises,  and  every  part  and  parcel 
thereof,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  to  his  and  their  only  proper  use,  benefit,  t;nd  behoof  forever. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

N.  T.  HARPER.     [SEAI..J 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

Byron  Waesworth,  -j 
Samuei,  Pratt.  J 


MORTGAGES. 


A  Mortgage  is  a  deed  conveying  real 
Estate  to  a  creditor,  as  security  for  a  debt. 
[t  conveys  the  property  to  him  as  fully  and 
ibsolutely  as  though  it  were  sold  outright, 
R^ith  this  difference  that  the  debtor  retains 
^y  the  terms  of  the  deed  the  right  to  pay 
;he  debt  and  redeem  the  property  within  a 
specified  time. 

The  person  giving  a  mortgage  is  called 
:he  mortgagor ;  the  person  receiving  one, 
;he  mortgagee. 

A  note  is  generally  given  by  the  debtor, 
md  the  mortgage  is  designed  to  secure  it. 
[n  some  of  the  States,  a  bond  is  given  in 
Dlace  of  the  note.  The  words  of  the  mort- 
gage should  state  clearly  which  is  given. 

The  mortgagee  has  a  valid  title  to  the 
property  conveyed,  and  all  the  mortgagor 
)wns  in  relation  to  it  is  the  right  to  pay  the 
iebt  and  redeem  the  property.  Hence,  unless 
;he  deed  expressly  stipulates  that  the  mort- 
gagor may  remain  in  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty until  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
iebt  arrives,   the  mortgagee  has  a   perfect 


I  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  and  take 
possession  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  customary 
to  give  the  mortgagor  the  right  of  possession. 
In  former  years  a  mortgagor  lost  his  right 
to  redeem  his  property  when  the  mortgage 
was  unpaid  on  the  day  it  became  due.  Now, 
however,  the  law  secures  to  him  three  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  mortgage,  in 
which  he  may  pay  the  debt,  with  interest 
and  costs,  and  redeem  his  property.  This 
is  called  his  equity  of  redemption.  The 
mortgagor  may  sell  his  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, or,  he  may  mortgage  it  by  making  a 
second  or  other  subsequent  mortgage  of  the 
property,  and  it  may  be  attached  by  creditors, 
and  would  go  to  assignees  as  a  part  of  his 
property  if  he  became  insolvent 

As  many  persons  object  to  lending  money 
upon  mortgages  in  which  this  equitv  of 
redemption  is  reserved,  it  has  become  com- 
mon of  late  years,  to  include  in  the  mortgage 
a  clause  stipulating  that  if  the  money  is  not 
paid  when  it  is  due,  the  mortgagee  may,  in 
a  certain  number  of  days  thereafter,  sell  the 
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property  (providing  also  such  precautions  to 
secure  a  fair  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon), 
and,  reser\-ing  enough  to  pay  his  debt  and 
charges,  pay  over  the  balance  to  the  mort- 
gagor. This  is  called  a  ix)wer  of  sale  mort- 
eaije,  and  is  an  arrangement  sanctioned  by 
the  law.  It  nmst  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  equity  of  redemption  exists  in  all 
mortgages  which  do  not  contain  the  above 
express  stipulation. 

The  three  years  of  redemption  begin  on 
the  day  on  which  the  mortgagee  forecloses 
the  mortgage,  or,  in  other  words,  takes  law- 
ful possession  of  tlie  property.  If  the  mort- 
gagee allows  a  dozen  years  to  pass  without 
foreclosing,  he  n'ust  reckon  the  three  years 
of  redemption  from  the  day  of  foreclosure. 

In  foreclosing,  he  must  make  entry  upon 
the  property  in  a  peaceable  manner,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  or  by  an  action  at  law. 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  se\-eral  States. 

When  a  mortgagor  wishes  to  redeem  his  I 
property,  he  must  make  a  formal  tender  of 
the  debt  due,  togetlier  with  interest  and  all 
the  lawful  charges  of  the  mortgagee.  He  is 
entitled  to  such  rents  or  profits  as  the  mort- 
gagee has  actually  received,  or  would  have 
received  had  he  used  due  diligence  in  collect- 
ing them. 

It  is  usual  for  the  mortgage  to  contain  an 
agreement  that  the  mortgagor  shall  keep  the 
premises  insured  in  a  certain  sum  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mortgagee.     Where  no  such 


stipulation  is  made,  and  the  mortgagee 
insures  the  premises,  he  cannot  recover  the 
cost  of  the  insurance  from  the  mortgagor. 

Should  a  mortgagor  erect  buildings  upon 
mortgaged  land,  the  mortgagee,  on  taking 
possession,  becomes  the  owner  of  these 
buildings  also.  If,  however,  the  mortgagee 
erects  buildings  upon  lands  on  which  he 
holds  a  mortgage,  the  mortgagor,  upon 
redeeming  the  land,  Decomes  the  o^vner  of 
such  buildings  without  paying  the  mort- 
gagee for  them.  Such  matters  may,  and 
should  alwa}-s,  be  regulated  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties. 

In  some  of  the  States  it  is  usual  to  release 
a  mortgage  by  a  quit-claim  deed  from  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  to  the  holder  of  the 
property  or  of  tlie  equity  of  redemption. 
Another  common  practice  is  for  the  Register 
or  Recorder  of  Deeds  to  write  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  satisfaction,  release,  or  discharge, 
on  the  margin  of  the  record  of  the  mortgage, 
which  must  be  signed  by  the  mortgagee  or 
holder  of  tlie  mortgage.  Any  instrument, 
or  writing  which  plainly  states  that  the  sum 
or  sums  due  upon  such  mortgage  have  been 
faithfully  paid,  will  constitute  a  valid  release 
of  the  mortgage.  Such  instrument  must  be 
duly  signed,  sealed,  and  recorded.  A  release 
of  a  mortgage  takes  effect  from  the  time  it 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds,  whose  dut\'  it  is  to  record  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  all  proper  releases  or 
discharges,  or  satisfactions  of  this  kind. 


PARTIES   NAMED 
AND  DATE 


AMOUNT  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 


Real  Estate  Mortgage  to  Secure  Payment  of  Money. 

This  Ixdenture,  Made  this  nineteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1S9  , 
between  W.  i£.  Harrison,  of  Urbana,  County  of  Champaign,  and  State  of  Illinois,  and  Helen, 
his  wife,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Robert  Fairchild,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Whereas,  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  justly  indebted  to  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  in  the  sum  of  Four  Thousand  dollars,  secured  to  be  paid  by  two  certain  promissory  notes 
(hearing  even  date  herewith)  the  one  due  and  payable  at  the  I'ir?t  National  Bank  at  Champaign, 
111.,  with  interest,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1S9  ;  the  other  due  and  payable 
at  the  First  National  Bank  at  Champaign,  111.,  with  interest,  on  the  nineteenth  day  o< 
October,  169  . 
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GRANT  AND 
CONVEYANCE 


FIK.L   RELEASE 


INVIOLABLE 

PROVISION 


Now,  Therefore,  This  Indenture  Witnesseth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for 
the  better  securing  the  payment  of  the  money  aforesaid,  with  interest  thereon,  according  to  tlie 
tenor  and  effect  of  the  said  two  promissory  notes  above  mentioned;  and,  also,  in  consideration 
of  the  further  sum  of  one  dollar  to  them  iu  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  at  the 
delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  have  granted,  Vjargained, 
sold,  and  conveyed,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  bargain,  sell,  and  convey,  unto  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  all  that  certain  parcel  of  land,  situate,  etc. 

\_D escribing  the  f'rciniscs.'\ 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments^ 
privileges,  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining.  And  also,  all 
the  estate,  interest,  and  claim  whatsoever,  in  law  as  well  as  in  equity,  which  the  party  of  the 
first  part  have  in  and  to  the  premises  hercb}^  conveyed  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  to  their  only  proper  use,  benefit,  and  behoof.  And  the  said  \V.  H. 
Harrison,  and  Helen,  his  wife,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereby  expressly  waive,  relinquish, 
release,  and  convey  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  all  right,  title,  claim,  interest,  and  benefit  whatever,  in  and  to  the  above  described 
premises,  and  each  and  every  part  thereof,  which  is  given  by  or  results  from  all  laws  of  this 
State  pertaining  to  the  exemption  of  homesteads. 

Provided  alv/avs,  andtliese  presents  are  upon  this  express  condition,  that  if  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part,  their  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  shall  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to 
be  paid,  to  the  r-aid  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the 
aforesaid  sums  of  money,  with  such  interest  thereon,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  specified  in 
the  above  mentioned  promissory  notes,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  then 
in  that  case,  these  presents  and  everything  herein  expressed,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 

in  presence  of  I  ^^ •  ^-   HARRISON.         [l.  s.] 

Otis  Ober,  I  HELEN  HARRISON,     [l.  S.] 

Andrew  Austin.  J 


CHATTEL  MORTGAGES. 


A  Chattel  Mortgage  is  a  mortgage  given 
upon  personal  propert}'  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  creditor.  Formerly,  if  the  mort- 
gagor remained  in  possession  of  the  property, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mortgagee  held 
a  valid  security.  Now,  however,  in  most  of 
the  States, '  the  mortgagor  may  retain  the 
property  and  the  mortgagee  is  fully  secured 
by  recording  the  mortgage,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  made. 


All  chattel  mortgages  should  contain  a 
clause  providing  for  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion. The  average  period  allowed  for  re- 
demption is  sixty  days.  This  right  may  be 
waived  by  including  in  the  mortgage  a 
power  of  sale  clause. 

The  mortgagee  ma}'  transfer  the  mortgage 
to  another  party  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
but  property  thus  mortgaged  cannot  be 
seized  or  sold  until  the  period  for  which  the 
mortgage  was  given  has  expired. 


MONEY 
CONSIDERATION. 


Cliattei  Mortgage,  with  Power  of  Sale. 

Know  Ali.  Men  bv  These  Presents,  That  I,  B.  B.  Beardsley,  of  the  City  of  Louisville, 
State  of  Kentucky,  in  consideration  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  me  paid  by  Gall  Bamum,  of  the 
City  and  State  aforesaid,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  herebv  grant,  bargain, 
and  sell  unto  tlie  said  Gall  Bamum,  and  his  assigns,  forever,  the  followng  goods  and  chat- 
tels, to  wit : 

^Hcre  unert  nn  acavatc  list  of  the  articles  moi-tgaged,  giv'tig  a  full  description  of  each.'] 
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To  Have  and  to  Hold,  All  and  singular,  the  said  goods  and  chattels  unto  the  mortgage* 
herein,  and  his  assigns,  to  their  sole  use  and  behoof  forever.  And  the  mortgagor  herein,  for 
himself  and  for  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  does  hereby  covenant  to  and  with 
the  said  mortgagee  and  his  assigns,  the  said  mortgagor  is  lawfully  possessed  of  the  said  goods  and 
chattels,  as  of  his  own  property  ;  that  the  same  are  free  from  all  incumbrances,  and  that  he  will 
warrant  and  defend  the  same  to  him,  the  said  mortgagee  and  his  assigns,  against  the  lawful 
claims  and  demands  of  all  persons. 
GRANTOR'S  Provided,  Nevertheless,  That  if  Uie  said  mortgagor  shall  pay  to  the  mortgagee,  on  the 

''iGHT  tenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1S9  ,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  then  this  mortgage  is  to  l)e 

void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

And  Provided  Further,  That  until  default  be  made  by  the  said  mortgagor  in  Llie  pcnurm- 
ance  of  the  condition  aforesaid,  it  shall  aud  may  be  lawful  for  him  to  retain  the  possession  of  the 
said  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  use  aud  enjoy  the  same  ;  but  if  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  shall 
.N  CASE  OF  ^  attached  or  claimed  by  any  other  person  or  persons  at  any  time  before  payment,  or  the  said 

DEFAULT  mortgagor,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatever,   upon   any  pretence,  shall   attempt  to   carry 

off,  conceal,  make  way  with,  sell,  or  in  any  manner  dispose  of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof, 
without  the  authority  and  permission  of  the  said  mortgagee,  or  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  in  writing  expressed,  then  it  shall  and  may  be  la  ful  for  the  said  mortgagee,  with  or 
without  assistance,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  or  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  to  take 
possession  of  said  goods  and  chattels,  by  entering  upon  any  premises  wherever  the  same  may  be, 
whether  in  this  County  or  State,  or  elsewhere,  to  and  for  the  use  of  said  mortgagee  or  his  assigns. 
And  if  the  moneys  hereby  secured,  or  the  matters  to  be  done  or  performed,  as  above  specified, 
are  not  duly  paid,  done  or  performed  at  the  time  and  according  to  the  conditions  above  set 
forth,  then  the  said  mortgagee,  or  his  attorney  or  agent,  or  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  may  by  virtue  hereof,  and  without  any  suit  or  process,  immediately  enter  and  take  pos- 
session of  said  goods  and  chattels,  and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  public  or  private  sale,  and 
after  satisfyii;g  the  amount  due,  and  all  expenses,  the  surplus,  if  any  remain,  shall  be  paid  over 
to  said  mortgagor  or  his  assigns.  The  exhibitioft  of  this  mortgage  shall  be  sufficient  proof  that 
any  person  claiming  to  act  for  the  mortgagee  is  duly  made,  constituted  and  appointed  agent  and 
attorney  to  do  whatever  is  above  authorized. 

Witness  Whereof,  The  said  mortgagor  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  this  tenth  d?v 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  189  . 

B.  B.  BEARDSLEY      [SEAL.j 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

William  Frve,  "I 

E.  R.  Johnson.  / 
Btate  ok  Kentucky,  ■> 

JEFFERSON  county,      r^' 

This  mortgage  was  acknowledged  before  me  by  B.  B.  Beardsley,  this  tenth  day  of  May, 
A.D.   189  . 

JOHN  POLK,  :    ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Rights  and  Duties  of  Landlords  and  Tenants. 


f< 


LARGE  part  of  the  business  of  our 
civil  courts  would  cease  if  those 
who  lease  property  and  those  who 
hire  it  had  clear  and  definite  legal  forms  to 
follow.  These  would  enable  theni  to  come 
to  a  perfect,  mutual  understanding,  and  pre- 
vent a  vast  amount  of  litigation  which  now 
Jesuits  from  mere  verbal  agreements,  and  a 
Jailure  of  the  parties  to  understand  their 
mutual  rights  and  obligations. 

A  landlord  is  the  owner  of  real  estate  who 
hires  or  lets  his  property  to  another  person 
for  "a  valuable  consideration.  The  person 
who  occupies  rented  property  is  called  the 
tenant.  The  agreement  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  stating  tlie  terms  upon 
which  the  latter  occupies  the  property  is 
called  the  lease.  The  person  granting  the 
lease  is  called  in  law  the  lessor ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  lease  is  made  is  known  as  the 

essee. 

Written  l<eases. 

Leases  should  be  written.  No  particular 
form  of  words  is  essential,  but  the  lease 
should  state  in  the  clearest  manner  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  agreement,  so  that 
nothing  may  be  left  to  dispute  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  law  does  not 
recognize  verbal  promises  as  binding. 
Therefore  the  lease  must  state  explicitly 
\.\  the  coven^'nts  between  the  parties. 

No  matter  how  bad  the  condition  of  a 
Qouse,  the  landlord  is  under  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  make  the  necessary  repairs  unless  he 
(;ees  fit  to  do  so.  The  lease  should  therefore 
contain  9  clause  providing  for  the  necessary 
repairs. 


^  Under  an  ordinary  lease,  should  the  house 
be  destroyed  by  fire  the  tenant  must  continue 
to  pay  the  rent,  because  the  law  looks  upoa 
the  land  as  the  principal  thing  leased,  and 
the  house  as  merely  secondary'.  So  also,  il 
the  tenant  agrees  to  "return  and  redeliver 
the  house  at  tlie  end  of  the  term,  in  good 
order  and  condition,  reasonable  wear  and 
tear  excepted,"  he  is  bound  by  this  agree- 
ment to  rebuild  the  house  should  it  be 
destroyed  by  fire.  At  present  all  well- 
drawn  leases  provide  that  the  rent  shall 
cease  in  case  the  house  shall  be  destroyed 
or  rendered   uninhabitable   by  fire  or   any 

i  other  unavoidable  calamity.  A  similar 
clause  is  also  inserted  with  regard  to  the 
return  of  the  house.  Such  a  clause  in  a 
lease  relieves  the  tenant  of  the  obligation  to 
rebuild  the  house,  even  though  it  should  be 
burned  through  his  own  carelessness  or  that 
of  his  servants. 

Sub-letting-. 

Where  the  landlord  desires  to  prevent  his 
tenant  from  sub-letting  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  premises,  he  must  provide  for  it  in 
the  lease.  A  person  holding  a  lease  which 
does  not  contain  this  prohibition  can  sub-let 
at  his  pleasure. 

The  lease  should  definitely  state  the  period 
lor  which  it  is  given.  If  no  time  is  specified 
the  tenant  can  hold  the  property  for  one 
year,  but  no  longer.  A  tenant-at-will  can- 
not vacate  the  property  without  giving 
notice  of  his  intention,  nor  can  he  be  put 
out  without  being  given  notice  of  the  land- 
lord's desire  to  regain  possession  of  the 
propert>'.     The  laws  in  the  various  States 
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are  quite  uniform  as  to  the  time  of  notice 
required.  If  the  rent  be  payable  quarterly, 
three  months'  notice  must  be  given.  If  it 
be  payable  at  more  frequent  periods,  then 
the  notice  must  equal  in  length  the  period 
of  the  paynicnL  If  the  rent  is  payable 
monthly,  a  month's  notice  is  sufficient;  if 
weekly,  a  week's  notice  will  answer. 

A  lease  given  for  a  specified  time,  as  one 
year,  expires  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
the  tenant  may  leave  without  giving  notice, 
or  the  landlord  may  put  him  out  without 
notice. 

A  lease  should  be  recorded,  whether  the 
law  requires  it  or  not.  Sucii  record  binds  a 
subsequent  purchaser  of  the  property  to 
assume  all  the  obligations  of  the  former 
landlord  as  expressed  in  tlie  lease. 

A  lease  should  be  drawn  in  duplicate,  and 
each  partv  to  it  should  retain  a  copy. 
Daniag'cs. 
Where  a  tenant  is  induced  through  the 
wilful  misrepresentations  of  a  landlord  to 
lease  property,  and  thereby  suffers  lo.-^s  or 
inconvenience,  he  can  deduct  the  amount 
of  his  dan:age.N  from  the  rent,  and  the  land- 
lord is  bound  to  bear  the  lo.ss. 

A  landlord,  in  accepting  a  new  tenant  in 
place  of  tlie  original  holder  of  the  lease, 
cancels  b\-  this  act  the  original  lease. 
Repairs. 
A  tenant  is  not  bound  to  make  repairs 
unless  he  agrees  to  do  so.  The  landlord 
can,  however,  require  him  to  keep  the  roof 
and  windows  in  good  order,  so  as  to  ])rotcct 
the  house  from  injury  by  rain. 

A  tenant  is  not  V)ound  to  pa\-  tlie  taxeS  on 
the  property  he  occupies  unle.^s  he  ex[)rcssiy 
agrees  to  do  so. 

In  case  a  lease  contains  a  clause  forbidding 
the  tenant  to  sub-let  the  property,  and  the 
tenant,  in  spite  of  this,  does  sub-let  it,  the 
landlord  ma\'  either  hold  the  tenant  for  the 


rent  and  for  such  damages  as  he  may  sustain 
by  such  sub-letting,  or  he  may  enter  upon 
the  property  and  take  possession  of  it,  and 
tenninate  the  lease.  He  may  avail  himself 
of  eitlier  remedy,  but  not  of  both. 

Notice  to  Quit. 

When  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  a  brief  noiice 
to  quit  may  be  given.  The  average  period 
in  the  several  States  is  fourteen  days.  It 
must  specify  the  day  on  which  the  tenant 
must  lea\-e. 

A  tenant  of  a  farm  is  bound  to  cultivate 
the  land  in  the  ordinary  way  required  by 
good  and  careful  husbandry'  and  the  custom 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  farm  is 
located.  Any  departure  from  such  customs 
should  be  stipulated  for  in  the  lease. 

If  the  lease  of  a  farm  is  terminated  by  any 
event  which  the  tenant  could  not  foresee  or 
control,  he  is  entitled  to  the  annual  crop 
which  he  sowed  while  the  lease  was  run- 
ning. 

Should  the  tenant  purchase  the  property 
before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  such  pur- 
chase tenninates  the  lease,  as  it  vests  hi\n 
with  all  the  former  owmer's  rights. 

Tenant's  Responsibility.  I 

A  tenant  is  responsible  for  any  injur}'  a 
stranger  may  sustain  by  reason  of  his  failure 
to  keep  the  premises  in  good  condition ;  as, 
by  not  keeping  the  covers  of  his  vaults  suf- 
ficiently closed,  so  that  a  person  walking  in 
the  street  falls  through  or  is  injured  thereby. 
If  he  repairs  or  improves  the  building,  he 
nnist  make  such  provision  as  will  ensure  the 
.safety  of  tiie  pas.sers-by,  or  he  is  responsible 
for  such  injuries  as  they  may  suffer  in  con- 
sequence of  his  neglect. 

Should  a  person  lease  a  house  and  use  it 
for  immoral  purposes,  he  forfeits  the  lease  by 
such  act. 

All  improvements  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter made  b}'    the    tenant    upon    property 
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taken  away,  leaving-  the  premises  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  he  received  them.  Among^ 
these  are  ornamental  chimney-picces,  coffee 
mills,  cornices  screwed  on,  furnaces,  fire- 
frames,  stoves,  iron  backs  to  chimneys,  look- 
ing-glasses, pumps,  gates,  rails  and  posts, 
ont-buildings  set  on  blocks  and  not  fixed  ir, 
tlie  ground. 


SITUATION  OF 
P.IOPERTY 

AMOUNT  OF 
RENTAL 

RETURN  OF 
POSSESSION 


PHILANDER  BARR. 
D.  S.  ALLEN. 


Tl.  s.] 
[L.  s.] 


irrased  by  him  become  the  property  of  the 
landlord,  and  cannot  be  removed.  Fences, 
out-houses,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  land,  no  matter  who  puts  them  there. 
There  are  things,  however,  that  a  tenant  can 
add,  and  afterwards  remove.  The  general 
rule  is  that  the  tenant  may  remove  whatever 
he  has  placed  upon  the  property  that  can  be 

Short  Form  of  I.casc  for  a  Hoii.se. 

DA^E  This  Instrument,  made  the  first  day  of  INIaj-,  1S9  ,  witnesseth,  that  Philander  Earr,  of  Ashe- 

ville,  County  of  Buncombe,  State  of  North  Carolina,  hath  rented  from  D.  S.  Allen,  of  Asheville 
aforesaid,  the  dwelling  and  lot  No.  50  Broadway,  situated  in  said  town  of  Asheville,  for  four 
years  from  the  above  date,  at  the  yearly  rental  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  payable  monthly, 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  in  advance,  at  the  residence  of  said  D.  S.  Allen. 

At  the  expiration  of  said  aI:)Ove  mentioned  term,  the  said  Barr  agrees  to  give  said  Allen 
peaceable  possession  of  the  said  dwelling,  in  as  good  condition  as  when  taken,  ordinary  wear 
and  casualties  excepted. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  we  place  our  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of 
Jabez  R.\ndai.l, 

Notary  Public. 

Lease  of  Dwelling  House  for  a  Term  of  Years,  with  a  Covenant  not  to  Sub-let. 

This  Indenture,  made  this  first  day  of  May,  1S9  ,  between  Meeleg  Foster,  of  Oxford, 
County  of  Benton,  and  State  of  Alabama,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Elam  H.  Annis,  of  the  same 
town,  county,  and  state,  party  of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH,  That  the  said  pa^ty  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  of  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  set  forth,  does  by  these  presents  lease  to  the  said  pa.ty 
of  the  second  part  the  following  described  property,  to  wit:  The  dwelling  house  and  certain 
parcel  of  land,  situated  on  tlie  south  side  of  Main  street,  between  Spring  and  Elm  streets,  known 
as  No.  76  Main  street. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  from  the  first  day  of  May, 
189  ,  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  189  .  And  tlie  said  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration 
of  the  leasing  the  premises  as  above  set  forth,  covenants  and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  to  pay  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  as  rent  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  in  advance,  at  the  residence  of  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  or  at  his  place  of  business. 

The  said  part}-  of  the  second  part  further  covenants  with  the  party  of  the  first  part,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  this  lease,  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  premises  shall 
be  given  to  said  party  of  the  first  part,  in  as  good  condition  as  they  now  are,  the  usual  wear,  in- 
eviiable  accidents,  and  loss  by  fire,  excepted  ;  and  that  upon  the  non-payment  of  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  the  said  rent  at  the  time  when  the  same  is  above  promised  to  be  paid,  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  may,  at  his  election,  either  distrain  for  sciid  rent  due,  or  declare  this  lease 
at  an  end,  and  recover  possession  as  if  tlie  same  were  held  by  forcible  detiiner  ;  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  hereby  waiving  any  notice  of  such  election,  or  any  demand  for  the  possession 
of  such  premises. 

And  it  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed,  between  the  parties  aforesaid,  that  said  Elam  H. 
Annis  shall  use  the  above  mentioned  dwelling  for  residence  purposes  only,  and  shall  not  sub-let 
any  portion  of  the  same  to  others,  without  permission  from  said  ileeleg  Foster. 

The  covenants  herein  shall  extend  to  and  be  binding  upon  the  heirs,  executors,  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  parties  to  this  lease. 

Witness  the  bands  and  seals  of  the  parties  aforesaid. 

MEELEG  FOSTER,     [l.  s.] 
ELAM  H.  ANNIS.        [i..  s.] 
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BUSINESS  RULES  AND  FORMS. 
Form  of  Lease  Generally  Used  in  the  Western  States. 

This  Indektcre,  Made  this  first  day  of  May,  1S9  ,  between  G.  C.  Cox,  of  the  City  of  Rich 
mond,  State  of  Indiana,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  N.  D.  Sperry,  of  the  city  and  state  aforesaid, 

WITNESSETH,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  of  the 
said  partv  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  set  forth,  do  by  these  presents  lease  to  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  the  following  described  property,  to  wit :  The  brick  dwelling  and  certain 
parcel  cf  laud,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Church  street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  axtd 
known  as  No.  920  Church  street. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  same  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  from  the  first  day  of 
May,  1S9  ,  to  the  first  day  of  May,  189  .  And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  leasing  the  premises  as  above  set  forth,  covenants  and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the 
first  part  to  pay  tlie  said  party  of  the  first  part,  as  rent  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
dollars,  payable  as  follows,  to  wit:  in  equal  sums  of  fifty  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  each  and 
every  month,  payable  at  the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part. 

The  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  covenants  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  this  lease,  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  premises 
shall  be  given  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  in  as  good  condition  as  they  now  are,  the  usual 
wear,  inevitable  accidents,  and  loss  by  fire  excepted ;  and  that  upon  the  non-payment  of  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  said  rent  at  the  time  when  the  same  is  above  promised  to  be  paid, 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part  may,  at  his  election,  either  distrain  for  said  rent  due,  or  declare 
this  lease  at  an  end,  and  recover  possession  as  if  the  same  was  held  by  forcible  detainer  ;  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  waiving  any  notice  of  such  election,  or  any  demand  for  the 
possession  of  said  premises. 

The  covenants  herein  shall  extend  to  and  be  binding  upon  the  heirs,  executors,  aud 
administrators  of  the  parties  to  this  lease. 

Witness  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  parties  aforesaid. 

G.  C.  COX.  [seal.] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  N.  D.  SPERRY.     [seal.] 

Young  Ambler,     ■> 
David  Brickdust  J 
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Form  of  Lease  of  a  Farm  and  Building. 

This  Agreement,  Made  this  first  day  of  January,  189  ,  between  Peleg  Ross,  of  Shawnee 
County,  State  of  Kansas,  party  of  the  first  part,  and.  O.  B.  Scott,  of  the  county  and  State  afore- 
said, party  of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH,  That  the  said  Peleg  Ross  lets,  and  the  said  O.  B.  Scott  agrees  to  take  and  bold 
of  him  as  tenant  all  that  parcel  of  land,  with  the  buildings  and  improvements  appertaining  and 
belonging  to  it,  situate — 

\_Hire  insert  an  accurate  and  careful  description  0/ the  property."] 

From  the  first  day  of  February  next  ensuing,  upon  the  terms  following,  that  is  to  say  • 

Said  tenant  shall  be  deemed  a  tenant  from  year  to  year ; 

That  said  tenant  enter  and  take  possession  of  said  premises  on  the  first  day  of  February  next , 

That  either  party  may  determine  the  tenancy  by  a  notice  in  writing,  three  months  before 
the  cxpiiation  of  any  year  from  the  first  day  of  I"'ebruary  next  preceding; 

That  said  tenant  shall  go  out  of  possession  at  the  expiration  or  determination  of  his  term  ; 

That  the  rent  of  said  premises  shall  be  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  half 
yearly  payments  on,  etc.,  and  on,  etc.,  without  deduction  on  account  of  any  tax  or  assessment 
now  in  existence  or  hereafter  to  be  imposed,  except,  etc.,  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  said  O.  B. 
Scott ; 

That  the  said  tenant  agrees  to  cause  the  following  repairs  to  be  made,  viz.,  [^Here  state  the 
repairs  agreed  upon,]  and  to  keep  the  buildings  in  tenantable  repair; 

That  said  tenant  agrees  to  keep  the  gates  and  fences  in  good  repair,  said  tenant  finding 
rougli  timber  or  fencing  stuff; 
TENANT'S  RIGHTS  That  Said  tenant  shall  not  lop  or  cut  any  oak,  etc.,  on  the  estate,  except  such  as  have  usually 

AND  LIMITATIONS  been  lopped,  and  those  only  to  be  used  for  making  and  repai'-»ag  the  fences  to  the  estate,  etc.  ; 


REPAIRS 
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COMPENSATION 
FOR  IMPROVE- 
MENTS 


That  said  tenant  shall  not  mow  any  grass  or  meadow  land  above  once  in  any  one  year  of  his 
tenancy,  and  if  he  breaks  up  any  old  meadow  or  old  pasture  land,  unless  with  the  said  landlord's 
consent,  in  writing,  then  he  shall  pay  the  further  yearly  rent  of  three  dollars  for  every  acre  so 
broken  up,  and  after  that  rate  for  any  part  of  an  acre ; 

That  said  tenant  may  crop  the  r.rable  land  in  each  year  as  follows,  viz. .  one  equal  third 
part  thereof  with  wheat  or  barley,  one  other  equal  third  part  with  beans,  peas,  clover,  or  oats, 
etc.,  and  the  remaining  third  part  to  lie  in  fallow  ; 

That  said  land  shall  not  be  cropped  with  wheat  twice,  or  barley  twice,  in  any  period  o/ 
*nree  years ; 

That  said  tenant  shall  use  and  consume  on  the  farm  all  hay  and  straw  made  and  grown 
thereon ; 

That  said  tenant  shall  use  and  spread  dung  and  manure  arising  or  made  on  the  farm,  in  such 
manner  as  that  every  acre  in  tillage  of  the  farm  aforesaid  may  be  well  manured  once  in  every 
three  years  of  his  tenancy.  Except  that  all  hay  and  wheat  straw  on  the  farm  unconsumed  at 
the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  may  be  purchased  by  the  landlord  or  succeeding  tenant,  at  a  fair 
valuation  by  two  indifferent  persons,  one  to  be  named  by  each  party  ; 

That  said  tenant  shall  leave  on  the  premises,  without  compensation,  not  only  all  lent  and 
white  straw  arising  upon  or  from  the  premises,  and  remaining  unconsumed  thereon  at  the  expi' 
ration  of  his  tenancy,  but  also  all  dung  and  manure  arising  or  made  on  the  farm,  and  then 
remaining  unconsumed ; 

That  said  tenant  shall  keep  clean,  by  well  hoeing,  twice  at  the  least,  and  weeding  all  the  land 
whilst  cropped  with  beans,  peas,  clover,  etc. ; 

That  said  tenant  shall  endeavor  to  prevent  any  injury  by  persons,  cattle,  or  sheep,  to  any  of 
the  hedges,  or  trees,  or  fences,  and  to  preserve  the  same,  and  not  to  do  any  injury  to  any  timtjci 
or  other  trees,  in  taking  such  loppings,  as  before  allowed  to  him  ; 

That  said  tenant  shall  not  crop  or  sow  any  of  the  land  with  rape,  flax,  bemp,  etc. 

That  said  tenant  shall  not  underlet  or  assign  the  premises  or  unv  part  thereof,  except,  etc. 

That  said  tenant  on  quitting  the  farm  shall  receive  such  pecuniarj"  compensation  for  improve- 
ments in  fencing,  etc.,  as  two  arbitrators  (one  oi  which  arbitrators  shall  be  nominated  by  each 
party,  and  if  either  neglect  to  nominate  his  arbitrator,  the  other  party  may  nominate  both  arbi- 
trators) shall  award,  which  arbitrators  shall  abate  according  to  the  benefit  deriv^  by  the  tenant 
from  such  repairs,  improvements,  and  additions,  and  take  into  consideration  how  far,  at  tljt 
expiration  of  the  tenancy,  they  may  be  beneficial  to  the  estate. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written.  PELEG  ROSS,     [seal.] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  O.  B.  SCOTT.       [seal.] 

Reuben  Day,  •> 
A.  Y.  Beach.  J 


Landlord's  Certificate. 


LOCATION  OF 
HOUSE 


This  is  to  Certify,  That  I  have  this  first  day  of  March,  189  ,  let  and  rented  unto  Wayne 
Roy,  my  house  and  lot  known  as  Number  125,  in  East  Twentieth  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
New  York,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  sole  and  uninterrupted  use  thereof,  for  one  year,  to 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  April  next,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  payable 
in  equal  sums  of  one  hundred  and  fift}'  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  each  and  every  month. 

CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT. 


TENANT'S 
IBREEMENT 


Tenant's  Certificate. 

This  is  to  Certify,  That  I,  Wayne  Roy,  have  hired  and  taken  from  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
his  house  and  lot,  known  as  Nvmiber  125,  in  East  Twentieth  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  the  appurtenances  thereof,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  April 
next,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  payable  in  equal  sums  on  the  first  of  each 
and  every  month. 

And  I  do  hereby  promise  to  make  punctual  payment  of  the  rent  in  manner  aforesaid,  except 
in  case  the  premises  become  untenantable  from  fire  or  any  other  cause,  when  the  rent  is  to  cease; 


^33  BUSINESS  RULES  AND  FORMS. 

AikI  I  do  further  promise  to  quit  and  surrender  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  in 
as  good  state  and  condition  as  reasor^aole  use  and  wear  tliereof  will  permit,  damages  by  the 
elements  excepted. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  first  day  of  March,  1S9  . 

WAYNE  ROY. 

In  presence  of 

\V.  \V.  Northrop,  \ 
A.  S.    Hathaway,  i 

Landlord'.s  Certificate— Fuller  Form. 

This  u  to  Certify,  That  I,  the  undersigned,  have,  this  first  day  of  March,  let  and  rented 

'HE  PREMiSE.6      ^^  -^^  Q   ^^^  jj^g  following  premises,  situated  in  Wheeling,  in  Ohio  county,  and  State  of  West 

Virginia,  to  wit :  that  certain  brick  dwelling  and  lot  of  ground  known  as  Number  529,  in  East 

Twentieth  street,  in  the  citv  of  Wheeling,  together  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  sole  and 

uninterrupted  use  and  occupation  thereof: 

For  a  term  of  one  year,  from  the  first  day  of  April  next,  at  the  annual  rent  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  pavable  in  equal  sums  of  twenty-five  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  every  month. 

And  said  tenant  has  agreed  to  make  punctual  payment  of  the  rent  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
except  in  case  the  premises  beconie  untenantable,  from  fire  or  any  other  cause,  when  the  rent  13 
to  cease ;  to  quit  and  surrender  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  said  term,  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  reasonable  use  and  wear  thereof  will  permit,  damages  by  the  elements  excepted.  And  not  use 
or  occupy  said  premises  in  any  business  deemed  extra-hazardous  on  account  of  fire  or  othe-wise, 
aoARANTY  jjQj.  jgj.  Qj  underlet  the  same,  except  with  the  consent  of  said  landlord,  in  writing,  under  penalty 

of  forfeiture  and  damages.  And  has  mortgaged  and  pledged  all  the  personal  property  of  what 
kind  soever  which  he  shall  at  anytime  have  on  said  premises,  whether  exempt  by  law  from 
distress  for  rent,  or  sale  under  execution,  or  not,  waiving  the  benefits  of  and  from  the  exem-  tion, 
valuation  and  appraisement  laws  of  said  State  to  secure  the  payment  thereof. 

In  W'itxess  WhereoFj  He  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  this  first  day  of  March,  a.  d. 
189  .  FREDERICK  PASCO,     [seai,.] 

Sealed  a.nd  deli\-ercd  in  presence  of 

John  Dixie,  1 


ANNUAL   RENTAL 
PAYMENTS 


Pope  Foss. 


f 


SURRENDER 


Tenant's  Certificate— Fuller  Form. 

This  is  to  Certify,  That  I,  the  undersigned,  have  hired  and  taken  from  Frederick  Pasco 
fHfc  PREMISES      ^j^^  foUowiug  premises,  situated  in  Wheeling,  Ohio  county,  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  wit:  that 
certain  brick  dwelling  and  lot  of  ground  known  as  Number  529,  in  East  Twentieth  street,  in  the 
city  of  Wheeling, 

For  a  term  of  one  year,  from  the  first  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1S9  ,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
4NNUAI.  RtNTAL   f{Qji;jj.^^  payable  in  equal  sums  of  twenty-five  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  each  and  every  month. 
.-V::d  I  do  hereby  agree  to  make  punctual  payment  of  the  rent  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  except 
payments  in  case  the  premises  become  untenantable,  from  fire  or  any  other  cause,  when  the  rent  is  to  cease  ; 

AND  FINAL  to  quit  and  surrender  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  said  term,  in  as  good  a  condition  as 

reasonable  use  and  wear  thereof  will  permit,  damages  by  the  elements  excepted.  And  not  use  or 
occupy  said  premises  in  any  business  deemed  extra  hazardous  on  account  of  fire  or  otherwise,  nor 
let  or  underlet  the  same,  except  with  the  consent  of  said  landlord,  in  writing,  under  penalty  of 
■iforfci.ture  and  damages.  And  do  mortgage  and  plcdi^'e  all  the  personal  property  of  what  kind 
soever  which  he  shall  at  any  time  have  on  said  premises,  whether  exempt  by  law  from  distress 
for  rent,  or  sale  under  execution,  or  not,  waiving  the  benefits  of  and  from  the  exemption,  valua- 
tion and  appraisement  laws  of  said  State  to  secure  the  payment  thereof. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  He  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  this  first  day  of  March,  a.  d. 
189  .  R.  O.  LEE.     [SEAI,.] 

Scaled  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

John  Dixie,  1 
Pope  Foss.    ) 


RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  LANDLORDS  AND  TENANTS. 
Laiidlord's  Notice  to  Quit  for  Non-payment  of  Rent. 
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State  op  West  Virginia,  -» 

CITY  OF  WHEELING.  f"' 

September  ist,  189 
To  R.  O.  Lee: 

You  being  iu  possession  of  the  following  described  premises,  which  you  occupy  as  my  ten- 
ant, namely,  that  certain  brick  dwelling  and  lot  of  ground  known  as  Number  529,  in  East 
Twentieth  street,  in  the  City  of  Wheeling,  County  of  Ohio,  State  of  West  Virginia,  aforesaid,  are 
hereby  notified  to  quit  and  deliver  up  to  me  the  premises  aforesaid,  in  fourteen  days  from  this 
date,  according  to  law,  your  rent  being  due  and  unpaid.  Hereof  fail  not,  or  I  shall  take  a  due 
course  of  law  to  eject    ou  from  the  same. 

FREDERICX  PASCO. 
Witness : 

Henry  Cole. 

Landlord's  Notice  to  a  Tenant  to  Quit  at  the  End  of  the  Term. 

To  R.  O.  Lee  : 

Sir. — Being  iu  the  possession  of  a  certain  messuage  or  tenemeut,  with  the  appurtenances, 
situate  in  the  City  of  Wheeling,  and  known  as  Number  529,  in  East  Twentieth  street,  in  said 
city,  which  said  premises  were  demised  to  you  by  me  for  a  certain  term,  to  wit,  from  the  hrst 
day  of  April,  a.  d.  189  ,  until  the  first  day  of  April,  A.  D.  189  ,  and  which  said  term  will  term- 
inate and  expire  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  I  hereby  give  yoii  notice,  that  it  is  my  desire 
to  have  again  and  re-possess  the  said  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  I  there- 
fore do  hereby  require  you  to  leave  the  same  upon  the  expiration  of  the  said  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned term. 

Witness  my  hand  this  first  day  of  March,  City  of  Wheeling,  A.  D.  189  . 

FREDERICK  PASCO. 
Witness : 

Henry  Cole. 

Landlord's  Notice  to  Determine  a  Tenancy  at  Will. 


|„. 


State  of  Pennsylvani.\, 

county  of  CHESTER. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  ist,  189  . 
To  Leman  Carr  : 

Sir. — You  being  in  possession  ©f  the  following  described  premises,  which  you  occupy  as  my 
tenant  at  will,  known  as  Number  565,  in  Mulberry  street,  in  the  town  of  West  Chester,  are  here- 
by notified  to  quit  and  deliver  up  to  me  the  premises  aforesaid  on  the  first  day  of  April,  189  , 
according  to  law,  it  being  my  intention  to  determine  your  tenancy-  at  will.  Hereof  fail  not,  ot 
I  shall  take  a  due  course  of  Inw  to  eject  you  from  the  same. 

H.  H.  TYRANNIS, 
Witness : 

Daniel  Leiper. 

Form  of  a  Notice  to  Quit  by  a  Tenant. 

Chicago,  January  ist,  189  . 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hatcher: 

Please  to  take  notice,  that  on  the  first  day  of  March  next,  I  shall  quit  possession  and  remor* 
from  the  premises  I  now  occupy,  known  as  house  and  lot  No.  57,  in  Front  street,  in  the  City 

of  Chicago. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  L.  TALCOTl'. 
To  Mr.  C.  H.  Hatcher. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Agencies  and  Collection  of  Debts. 


f\' 


CONSIDERABLE  part  of  every  kind 
of  business  is  doue  through  agents, 
the  individual  or  the  firm  employing 
a.  trusted  deputy.  This  s}stem  extends  to 
near!}-  all  kinds  of  commercial  transactions, 
and  is  regulated  by  laws  in  all  the  States. 

An  agent  is  a  person  who  is  employed  by 
another  to  represent  him  in  the  performance 
of  certain  acts. 

One  who  is  legally  incompetent  to  act  on 
his  own  account  may  be  an  agent  for  a  per- 
son who  is  competent  Thus,  an  alien  or  a 
married  woman  may  act  as  an  agent. 

A  principal  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
,his  agents  when  he,  by  his  acts  or  words, 
causes  the  person  with  whom  the  agent 
deals  to  believe  him  to  be  vested  with  lawful 
authority  to  perform  such  acts. 

A  person  authorized  to  perform  certain 
designated  acts  for  another  is  termed  a 
spenal  agent;  one  who  has  authority  to 
represent  his  principal  in  all  his  business, 
or  all  of  his  business  of  a  particular  kind, 
is  termed  a  general  agent. 


If  a  special  agent  exceeds  his  authorityj 
the  principal  is  not  bound  by  his  act,  because 
the  person  dealing  with  such  an  agent  is 
bound  to  inform  himself  of  the  extent  of 
such  agent's  powers.  In  the  case  of  a 
general  agent,  the  principal  is  bound  by  his 
acts,  even  though  he  exceed  his  authority, 
provided  that  in  such  acts  he  does  not  go 
beyond  the  general  scope  of  his  business. 
If,  however,  the  person  with  whom  the 
agent  deals  does  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  agent  is  exceeding  his  powers,  he 
thereby  releases  the  principal. 

Authority  may  be  given  to  an  agent  either 
verbally  or  in  writing.  If  in  writing,  it  may 
be  either  under  or  without  seal.  If  given  by 
a  written  instrument,  this  instrument  is 
termed  a  Power  of  Attor7iey. 

A  power  of  attorney  intended  to  cover 
much  time  should  be  recorded  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

The  person  granting  the  power  of  attorney 
is  termed  in  law  the  constituent ;  the  person 
receiving  it  is  called  the  attorney. 


NAME  OF  PARTY 


POWERS 
•WANTED 


Form  of  Power  of  Attorney  iu  General  Use. 

Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  I,  Gad  Hill,  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  State  di 
Missouri,  have  constituted,  ordained,  and  made,  and  in  my  stead  and  place  put,  and  by  these 
presents  do  constitute,  ordain,  and  make,  and  iu  my  stead  and  place  put  Warren  North,  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  State  of  Maryland,  to  be  my  true,  sufficient,  and  lawful  attc«-ney  for  me  and 
in  my  name  and  stead  to —  \_Heie  state  explicitly  the  things  the  attorney  is  to  do,  and  the  purposes  fo: 
which  the  power  is  given.'] 

Giving  and  hereby  granting  unto  him,  the  said  attorney,  full  power  and  authority  in  aad 
about  the  premises  ;  and  to  use  all  due  means,  course,  and  process  in  law,  for  the  full,  effectual, 
and  complete  execution  of  the  business  afore  described;  and  in  my  name  to  make  and  execute 
due  acquittance  and  discharge  ;  and  for  the  premises  to  appear,  and  the  person  of  me  the  con- 
stituent to  represent  before  any  governor,  judges,  justices,  officers,  and  ministers  of  the  law  what- 
soever, in  any  court  or  courts  of  judicature,  and  there,  on  my  behalf,  t6  answer,  defend,  and 
reply  unto  all  actions,  causes,  matters,  and  things  whatsoever  relating  to  the  premises. 
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H»OVI$ION  FOR 
ARBITRATION 


POWERS  NOT 
UMITEO 


Also  to  submit  any  matter  in  dispute,  respecting  the  premises,  to  arbitration  or  otherwise; 
with  full  power  to  make  and  substitute,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  one  or  more  attome}^  onder 
him,  my  said  attorney,  and  the  same  again  at  pleasure  to  rcTOkfi.  And  generally  to  say,  do,  act, 
transact,  determine,  accomplish,  and  finish  all  matters  and  things  whatsoever  relating  to  the 
premises,  as  fully,  amply,  and  eflFectually,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  I,  Gad  Hill,  the  said 
constituent,  if  present,  ought  or  might  personally,  although  the  matter  should  require  more 
special  authority  than  is  herein  comprised,  I,  Gad  Hill,  the  said  constituent,  ratifying,  allowing, 
and  holding  firm  and  valid  all  whatsoever  my  said  attorney  or  his  substitutes  shall  lawfully  da 
or  cause  to  be  done,  in  and  about  the  premises,  by  virtue  of  these  presents. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  first  day  of  May,  in  th« 
year  of  our  Lord  189  . 

GAD  HILL.     [SEAJ..] 
Executed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

B.  C.  Vance,       \ 

Aaron  Smeltz.  / 


Power  of  Substitution. 

Know  Aiyt  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  I,  Moses  Veale,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  to  me  given,  in  and  by  the  letter  of  attorney  of  J.  R.  Peck,  which  is  hereunto  annexed 
[*r  it  may  be  described  without  being  annexed\  do  make,  substitute,  and  appoint  Ralph  Barnard,  as 
■wen  for  me  as  the  true  and  lawful  attorney  and  substitute  of  the  said  constituent  named  in  the 
said  letter  of  attorney,  to  do.  execute,  and  perform  all  and  everything  requisite  and  necessary  to 
be  done,  as  fully,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a«  the  said  constituent  or  I  myself  could  do  if  per- 
sonally present ;  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  ail  that  the  said  attorney  and  substitute  hereby 
made  shall  do  in  the  premises  by  virtue  hereof  and  of  the  said  letter  of  attorney. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 
A.  D.  189  . 

MOSES  VEALE.     [sa»i.] 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  ot 

Robert  Sherman,  \ 
Philo  a.  Crow^e.     ' 


POWER  TO  VOTE 


Proxy,  or  Power  of  Attorney  to  Vote. 

Know  Ali,  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  I,  Walter  Black,  of  Omaha,  do  hereby  appoint 
S.  H.  Reed  to  be  my  substitute  and  proxy  for  me,  and  in  my  name  and  behalf  to  vote  at  any 
election  of  directors  or  other  officers,  and  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  as  fully  as  I  might  or  could  were  I  personally  present. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  fifth  day  of  Febroary, 
189  . 

WALTER  BLACK,     [SEAI..] 
Witnesses  present. 


Saul  Lyons, 
F.J-  Flegg 


:•} 


LAWFUL 
ATTORNEY 


Power  of  Attorney  to  Collect  Debts. 

Know  Ati,  Men  by  Thbse  Presents,  That  I,  John  Jay,  of  Pittsburgh,  PennsvlTratiia.  bav» 
constituted,  ordained,  and  made,  and  in  my  stead  and  place  put,  and  by  these  presents  do  con- 
stitute, ordain,  and  make,  and  in  my  stead  and  place  put,  Peter  Lex,  of  Harrisburgh,  Pennsvl- 
vania,  to  be  my  true,  sufficient,  and  lawful  attorney  for  me,  and  in  my  name  and  stead,  and  to 
my  use,  to  ask,  demand,  levy,  require,  recover,  and  receive  of  and  from  all  and  every  person  ot 
persons  whomsoever  the  same  shall  or  may  concern,  all  and  singular  sum  and  sums  of  money, 
debts,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  effects,  and  things,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  they  shall 
and  may  be  foimd  due.  owing,  payable,  belonging  and  coming  unto  me  the  constituent,  by  anj 
ways  and  means  whatsoever. 
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POWER* 
DELEGATED 


OtfcPUTES  TO  BE 

vk:^trated 


BUSINESS  RULES  AND  FORMS. 

Giving  axd  hereby  Granting  unto  my  said  attorney  full  and  whole  strength,  poner,  and 
authority  in  and  about  the  premises  ;  and  to  take  and  use  all  due  means,  course,  and  process  in 
the  law,  for  the  obtaining  and  recovering  the  same  ;  and  of  recoveries  and  receipts  thereof,  and 
in  my  name  to  make,  seal,  and  execute  due  acquittance  and  discharge  ;  and  for  the  premises  to 
appear,  and  the  person  of  me  the  constituent  to  represent  before  any  governor,  judges,  justices, 
officers  and  ministers  of  the  law  whatsoever,  in  any  court  or  courts  of  judicature,  and  there,  on 
my  behalf,  to  answer,  defend,  and  reply  unto  all  actions,  causes,  matters  and  things  whatsoever, 
relating  to  the  premises. 

Also  to  submit  any  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration  or  otherwise,  with  full  power  to  make 
anl  substitute  one  or  more  attorneys  and  my  said  attorney,  and  the  same  again  nt  pleasure  to 
revoke.  And  generally  to  say,  do,  act,  transact,  determine,  accomplish,  and  finish,  all  matters 
and  things  whatsoever,  relating  to  the  premises,  as  fully,  amply,  and  etfectually,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  I  the  said  constituent,  if  present,  ought  or  might  personally,  althout^h  the 
matter  should  require  more  special  authority  than  is  herein  comprised,  I  the  said  constituent 
ratifying,  allowing,  and  holding  firm  and  valid,  all  and  whatsoever  my  said  attorney  or  his 
substitutes  shall  lawfully  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  in  and  about  the  premises,  by  virtue  of  these 
presents. 

In  Witness  \Vheri".of,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  vear  of  our  Lord  1S9  . 


TOHN  JAY.     [.<;eal.] 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of  us, 

Leander  Price,  \ 
Myron  A.  Sill.  -* 


COLLECTION 

It  often  happens  that  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  the  effort  to  collect  debts 
justly  due.  Where  they  can  be  collected 
without  resorting  to  legal  measures,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  exliaust  all  means  of  securino^  them, 
even  though  a  moderate  delay  should  result 
Should  it  become  necessary  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  law,  however,  it  is  well  to  know  the 
exact  steps  that  should  be  taken. 

In  seeking  to  recover  debts  by  legal  pro- 
cess, the  creditor  should  first  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  debtor  has  enough  property,  real  or 
personal,  or  both,  over  and  above  the  amount 
exemoted  by  law,  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  sue  him. 

Suits  for  small  amounts  must  be  brought 
before  justices  of  the  peace. 

Should  the  amount  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the  cred- 
itor's first  step  is  to  place  the  claim  in  his 
hands  for  collection. 

Obtaining  a  Summons. 

In  some  of  the  States  a  debtor  must  be 
sued  in  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  and 


OF  DEBTS. 

nowhere  else.  In  others,  the  law  grants  the 
creditor  a  larger  latitude.  It  is  not  possible 
to  state  here  the  laws  of  the  various  States 
upon  this  subject  The  justice  before  whom 
the  suit  is  brought  will  give  the  information. 

Upon  receiving  a  claim  for  collection,  the 
justice  will  issue  a  summons  to  the  debtor, 
conmianding  him  to  appear  at  his  court,  at 
a  stated  time,  and  answer  to  the  claim.  Tlie 
summons  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
stable, who  delivers  it  to  or  "serves  it  upon" 
the  person  owing  the  debt.  If  he  cannot 
find  him,  or  if  the  debtor  hides  himself  to 
avoid  such  service,  the  constable  will  deliver 
the  summons  to  some  member  of  tlie  deb- 
tor's family,  who  must  be  ten  years  old,  or 
over  that  age.  He  must  then  make  a  report 
to  the  justice,  stating  to  whom  he  delivered 
the  summons,  and  the  circmnstanccs  con- 
nected with  the  service. 

Settlement  without  Tiial. 

Should  the  debtor  wish  to  settle  the  claim 
without  a  trial,  he  may  do  so,  the  justice 
giving  him  a  receipt  for  the  amount  of  the 
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daim  and  the  costs  of  the  service  of  the  sum- 
mons. This  ends  the  matter,  and  prevents 
all  further  costs. 

Should  the  debtor  decide  to  let  the  matter 
proceed  to  a  trial,  the  creditor  must  prove 
hii  claim.  Should  such  proof  be  made,  the 
justice  will  declare  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  creditor.  This  is  his  official  statement, 
that  the  claim  has  been  proven  just,  and  that 
the  debtor  must  pay  it,  together  with  the  in- 
terest and  costs  allowed  by  law.  Should 
the  creditor  fail  to  prove  his  claim,  the  jus- 
tice will  dismiss  the  suit,  and  the  creditor 
must  pay  the  costs. 

Either  party  in  a  trial  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  may  demand  a  jury,  and  the  justice 
is  bound  to  grant  the  demand  upon  the  de- 
posit with  him  of  the  jury  fees  by  the  party 
making  the  demand.  The  jury  may  consist 
of  either  six  or  twelve  men. 

The  justice,  upon  such  demand  being  made, 
will  issue  a  writ  to  the  constable  to  summon 
the  proper  number  from  the  citizens  of  the 
place,  who  are  competent  to  serve  as  jurors. 

Should  the  defendant  fail  to  appear  before 
the  justice  within  the  time  named  in  the 
summons,  and  no  good  reason  be  offered  for 
his  absence,  the  justice  will  dismiss  the  suit 
unless  the  plaintiff  demands  a  trial,  then  and 
there,  or  at  some  other  time. 

Issuing:  Execution. 

Shoidd  a  demand  be  made  to  proceed  to 
immediate  trial,  the  justice  will  hear  the 
case,  and  should  the  claim  be  proved,  will 
enter  a  judgment  against  the  defendant,  and 
will  issue  an  execution  for  its  collection. 

An  execution  is  a  writ  addressed  to  the 
constable,  directing  him  to  carry  into  effect 
the  decision  of  the  court  It  generally  di- 
rects him  to  seize  and  sell  such  property  of 
the  defendant,  not  exempt  by  law,  as  will 
satisfy  the  claim  and  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

As  a  general  rule  the  constable  has  about 


seventy  days  in  which  to  levy  upon  and  sell 
the  property.  Should  the  plaintiff  feel  satis- 
fied that  his  claim  will  be  endangered  unless 
the  goods  are  seized  at  once,  he  may  make 
oath  to  that  effect,  and  the  justice  will  direct 
the  constable  to  make  the  levy  at  once.  As: 
a  general  rule,  the  constable  cannot  sell  the 
goods  under  twenty  days  from  the  time  oi 
seizure. 

Levy  0*1  Property. 

When  a  levy  is  made  upon  his  property^ 
the  defendant  may  claim  all  the  exemptions. 
This  may  be  determined  by  two  appraisers^ 
one  appointed  by  the  defendant,  and  one  by 
the  constable,  or  the  constable  himself  may 
act  in  this  capacity. 

When  an  execution  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  constable,  he  will  proceed  to  the  place 
where  the  property  is  located,  and  take  pos- 
session of  it.  He  will  advertise  the  property 
for  sale  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of 
the  sale,  by  causing  written  or  printed  notices 
of  the  sale  to  be  posted  up  in  three  prominent 
places  in  the  town  or  neighborhood.  At  the 
appointed  time,  the  constable  will  sell  the 
property  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Arrest  of  Debtor. 

In  some  of  the  States,  when  an  attach* 
ment  has  been  issued  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  constable,  and  he  returns  that 
he  cannot  find  any  property  belonging  to 
the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  has  reason  to 
think  that  the  defendant  is  concealing,  or 
assigning  or  removing  his  property  with  a 
view  to  avoid  payment,  it  is  the  practice  to 
issue  a  Capias  for  the  arrest  of  the  debtor. 
This  is  a  \-ery  delicate  proceeding,  and  is 
only  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  Before 
issuing  the  capias  the  justice  will  require 
of  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney  a  bond  with 
good  security,  binding  the  plaintiff  and  his 
indorser  to  pa\'  all  damages  and  costs,  it 
any,  which  may  be  \%Tongfully  occasioned 
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bv  a  capias  in  this  case.  The  capias  is 
then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  constable, 
who  proceeds  to  arrest  the  defendant,  and 
take  him  before  the  magistrate  issuing  the 
capias. 

Giving  Bail. 

The  defendant  may  avoid  arrest  by  offer- 
ing as  "bail"  one  or  more  responsible  per- 
sons, who,  by  an  indorsement  written  on  the 
back  of  the  capias  and  signed  by  them,  bind 
themselves  to  produce  the  defendant  at  the 
place  and  time  appointed  for  the  trial,  tlie 
defendant  at  the  same  time  pledging  himself 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  claim  with  costs 
if  a  judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  him, 
or  to  surrender  himself  to  his  creditoi.  In 
case  he  fails  to  appear  at  the  trial,  or  to 
make  payment,  the  persons  who  signed  the 
bail  must  pay  the  claim  and  costs,  and  will 
be  compelled  by  the  court  to  do  so. 

In  more  complicated  cases  where  the 
creditor  finds  his  debtor  about  to  leave  the 
State,  or  where  he  is  a  non-resident,  it  is 
best  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent 
attorne\-at-la\v,  who  will  be  prepared  to 
take  the  proper  steps  for  securing  the  claim, 
and  to  advise  the  creditor  in  all  emergencies. 

As  a  creditor  renders  himself  liable  for 
damages  for  any  improper  interference  with 
the  rights  or  property  of  his  debtor,  it  is 
better  to  seek  legal  advice  in  matters  of  any 
importance. 

Where  a  debt  is  due  by  a  resident  of  one 
State  to  a  resident  of  another,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  to  legal  measures  to  ccllect 
ft,  it  will  be  best  to  place  the  claim  in  the 
hands  of  a  collection  agency. 


Collection  agencies  are  now  established  in 
all  large  towns.  In  connection  with  the 
offices  of  some  of  our  Commercial  Reports 
there  are  facilities  for  this  purpose.  All  the 
creditor  has  to  do  is  to  put  the  needful 
papers  into  the  hands  of  the  agency,  and  if 
it  is  possible  to  collect  the  debt  it  will  be 
done.  Of  course,  a  certain  commission  is 
granted  the  agency  in  case  the  debt  is  col- 
lected, or  in  case  it  is  not  collected,  a  certain 
fee  must  be  paid. 

This  simplifies  the  matter  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, for  a  man  living  in  the  West  having  a 
debt  due  him  in  the  East  would  not  always 
find  it  profitable  to  make  a  long  journey  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  is  due  him. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
him  to  be  able  to  put  a  claim  in  the  hands  of 
a  collection  agency,  who  are  responsible  to 
him  for  the  return  of  what  they  receive  on 
the  account 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  considering 
the  large  amount  of  credit  given,  there  are 
comparatively  few  losses.  There  is  always 
a  certain  percentage,  yet  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  credits  given  in  all  commercial  busi- 
ness, it  is  remarkable  that  the  percentage  of 
losses  is  so  small.  The  best  guaranty  for  the 
payment  of  debts  is  not  the  legal  paper,  but 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  individual, 
for  many  instances  are  on  record  showing 
that  men  who  had  been  released  by  the  court 
from  just  claims  have  afterwards  of  their  own 
free  will  made  all  such  claims  good  with  in- 
terest This  is  the  spirit  in  which  all  busi- 
ness should  be  transacted,  and  is  so  transacted 
by  every  honorable  house. 
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'HE  breaking  of  wills  has  become  a 
habit  A  man  makes  his  last  testa- 
ment, disposing  of  his  property, 
clearly  stating  just  what  parties  are  to  re- 
ceive it,  dies  in  the  happy  assurance  that  his 
property  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  has  devised  it,  and  then  he 
is  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave  before  his  rela- 
tives, near  and  remote,  are  having  a  lawsuit, 
each  contestant  trying  to  get  the  lion's  share 
of  the  estate.  The  man  was  crazy,  or  his 
mind  was  feeble,  or  he  was  unduly  influ- 
enced. The  sharks  in  effect  make  a  new 
will,  but  the  dead  man  is  not  consulted. 

Then  comes  the  wrangling,  the  false 
swearing,  the  subterfuges  of  crafty  lawyers, 
the  claims  of  thirty-third  cousins  who  were 
never  heard  of  until  the  old  man  died,  and 
never  would  have  been  heard  of  unless  he 
had  left  a  million.  And  so  a  man  shrewd 
enough  to  make  a  million  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  fool  or  a  lunatic,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  give  it  away.  Too  much  care  can 
not  be  exercised  in  making  a  will. 

And  no  man  with  any  amount  of  pro- 
perty should  neglect  to  devise  it,  and  have 
the  instrument  deposited  in  a  safe  place.  To 
be  sure,  the  law  steps  in  and  settles  a  man's 
estate  after  he  has  left  it,  but  he  should  de- 
clare his  wishes  and  intentions  in  writing, 
and  should  do  this  when  in  health  and  pos- 
iiessed  of  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties. 
There  should  be  no  neglect  nor  delay  in  a 
matter  so  important 

A  will  is  tlie  legal  declaration  of  what  a 
person  desires  to  have  done  with  his  property 
rtfter  his  death. 


There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
make  a  proper  will;  nothing  in  which  lega^ 
advice  of  the  most  trustworthy  character  is 
needed.  Every  man  should  regard  it  as  his 
solemn  duty  to  make  a  will,  whether  he 
have  much  or  little  to  leave  behind  him ; 
but  no  one  should  venture  to  do  so  unaided, 
where  the  property  to  be  disposed  of  is  of 
importance,  or  where  it  is  liable  to  become 
a  subject  of  dispute  among  his  heirs. 
Legal  Debtor. 

Any  one  may  make  a  will  who  is  of  legal 
age  and  sound  mind.  A  married  woman 
cannot,  however,  jnake  a  will  unless  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  her  property  is  situated 
vests  her  with  the  separate  ownership  of  it. 

The  legal  age  for  making  a  will  devising 
real  estate  is  twenty-one  years.  In  most  of 
the  States  a  male,  aged  eighteen  years,  or  a 
female,  aged  sixteen  years,  may  bequeath 
personal  property  by  will. 

The  person  making  a  will,  if  a  male,  is 
called  the  testator ;  if  a  female,  the  testatrix. 

A  will  is  of  no  effect  during  the  life  ot  the 
maker,  and  may  be  set  aside,  altered  or 
replaced  by  a  new  will,  at  any  time  previous 
to  the  death  of  the  maker. 

The  last  will  made  annuls  all  previous 
wills.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  testa- 
tor to  state  distinctly  in  the  first  part  that 
this  is  his  last  will.  If  he  has  made  other 
wills,  he  should  state  that  by  this  instrument 
he  revokes  all  other  wills. 

The  will  should  close  with  a  formal  state- 
ment that  it  is  the  deliberate  act  of  the  tes- 
tator, and  that  it  is  properly  signed  and 
sealed  by  him. 
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Witnesses. 

All  wills  must  be  witnessed.  This  is  a 
very  important  part  of  making  a  will,  and 
should  be  performed  in  strict  accordance 
^^-ith  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
made.  Some  of  the  States  require  two,  and 
some  three  credible  witnesses.  It  is  a  good 
plan  for  the  testator  to  have  the  will  wit- 
nessed by  three  persons,  in  all  cases,  whether 
the  law  requires  it  or  not 

The  witnesses  to  a  will  should  see  the 
testator  sign  it  He  should  perform  the  act 
in  their  presence.  If  the  testator  cannot 
write,  or  is  too  feeble  by  reason  of  old  age 
or  sickness  to  do  so,  he  may  make  his  mark 
in  the  presence  of  tiie  witnesses. 

A  person  who  cannot  write  may  witness 
a  "vsall  by  making  his  mark. 

The  word  "  bequeath  ".  applies  to  personal 
property  alone;  the  word  "devise"  to  real 
estate  alone.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use 
these  words  properl}-.  The  testator  should 
say  in  the  commencement,  "  I  give,  bequeath, 
and  devise  my  estate  and  property  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say."  He  should  then  state  his 
wishes  as  to  his  propert>'  in  their  proper 
order. 

Where  it  is  not  intended  that  the  interest 
of  an  heir  should  be  limited  to  his  life,  but 
that  he  should  have  power  to  dispose  of  his 
inheritance  at  his  death,  it  is  best  to  say, 
"To  A.  B.  and  his  heirs." 

Where  no  provision  is  made  in  a  will  for 
the  children  of  the  testator,  the  law  presumes 
that  such  omission  was  an  oversight,  and 
allows  such  child  an  equal  share  with  the 
other  children.  ,  When  a  testator  designs  to 
exclude  a  child  from  a  share  in  his  estate, 
he  must  state  it  explicitly  in  the  will. 
Executors. 

The  executors  ought  always  to  be  named 
in  the  will,  though  an  omission  to  name 
them    docs    not    invalidate   the   will.      An 
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administrator  will  in  such  case  be  appointed 
by  the  court  of  probate. 

A  witness  to  a  will  should  never  be  a 
legatee,  as  such  witness  cannot  inherit  the 
bequest  so  made.  This  does  not  interfere 
with  the  validity  of  the  will,  however. 

Where  a  will  is  made,  iand  the  testator 
subsequently  disposes  of  any  or  all  tlie  prop- 
ert>^  described  in  the  will,  the  will  is  inval- 
idated to  the  extent  of  the  alienation  of  the 
property. 

W^here  a  man  makes  a  will,  and  subse- 
quently marries  and  has  children,  the  law 
regards  the  will  as  re\'oked,  unless  the  tes- 
tator, after  such  acts,  makes  a  new  will  con- 
firming the  original  one. 

A  person  cannot  be  an  executor  to  a  will 
if  at  the  time  of  the  probate  of  the  will  he  is 
a  minor,  a  drunkard,  a  convict,  or  of  unsound 
mind. 

Witnesses  are  not  required  to  know  the 
contents  of  the  will.  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
testator  declares  to  them  that  the  document 
is  his  will,  and  to  see  him  sign  it 

Wills  are  of  two  kinds,  written  and  verbal 
or  nuncupative. 

Codicils. 

A  codicil  is  an  addition  to  a  will  designed 
to  modify  or  add  new  provisions  to  a  will. 
It  does  not  revoke  the  will.  Though  there 
can  be  but  one  will,  there  may  be  any  num- 
ber of  codicils. 

A  will  made  by  a  single  woman  is  revoked 
by  her  subsequent  marriage.  By  the  terms 
of  her  marriage  settlement  she  may,  how- 
ever, provide  for  the  right  to  dispose  of  her 
property. 

Bigrhts  of  the  Wife. 

A  wife  cannot  be  deprived  of  her  dower 
by  any  will  of  her  husband.  A  husband 
may,  however,  bequeath  to  his  wife  a  certain 
sum  in  lieu  of  her  dower.     She  may  accept 
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this  in  lieu  of  her  dower  or  not,  at  her 
pleasure.  If  the  will  fails  to  state  that  this 
bequest  is  in  lieu  of  her  dower  she  is  entited 
to  such  bequest  and  to  her  dower  also. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  laws  with 
•eference  to  wills  are  generally  the  same  as 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  however,  a  will  written  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  testator  and  signed  by  him  is 
valid  without  witnesses. 

After  the  death  of  the  testator  his  pro- 
perty is  liable  for  his  debts.     These  must  be 


paid  before  the  provisions  of  the  will  can 
take  effect  The  laws  of  the  various  States 
give  precedence  to  the  various  claims  upon 
the  estate,  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  Funeral  expenses,  charges  of  the  lasJ 
sickness,  and  probate  charges. 

2.  Debts  due  to  the  United  States. 

3.  Debts  due  to  the  State  in  which  the  dt 
ceased  had  his  home. 

4.  Any  liens  attaching  to  the  property  b) 
law. 

5.  Debts  due  creditors  generally. 


NAME  AND 
DCSJDENCE 


TO  THE  WIFE 


Al  Txe  SON 


iEQACieS 


SERVANTS 


^^  ESI  DUE 


SitSCOTjftS 


General  Form  of  Will. 

I,  Thomas  Henry  Howard,  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  State  of  Maryland,  declare  this  to  tw 
ray  last  will  and  testament. 

1.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife,  Catharine  Howard,  all  the  fixtures,  prints,  books,  paint- 
ings, linen,  china,  household  goods,  furniture,  chattels,  and  efifects,  other  than  money,  or  secur* 
ities  for  money,  which  shall,  at  my  death,  be  in  or  about  my  house.  No.  458  Park  avenue  in  the 
said  City  of  Baltimore. 

2.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  said  wife,  her  heirs  and  assigns,  the  dwelling  house  and  lot  of 
j^-ound,  known  as  Number  458  (fc^ir  hundred  and  fifty-eight)  in  Park  avenue,  in  the  said  City 
of  Baltimore,  together  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  unto  the  said  Catharine  Howard,  her  bsirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

3.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  wife,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  her 
within  one  month  after  my  death,  without  interest. 

4.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  wife,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  pre^ 
ferred  stock  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  now  held  by  me. 

5.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  son,  George  Frederick  Howard,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  all 
that  certain  brick  dwelling  and  lot  of  ground,  known  as  Number  529,  in  St-  Paul  street,  in  the 
said  City  of  Baltimore,  together  with  all  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereto  belong- 
ing, or  in  anywise  appertaining ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  premises  above  describea  to  the  said 
George  Frederick  Howard,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

6.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  son,  George  Frederick  Howard,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  in  the  bonds  ot  the  United  States  of  Ameiica,  known  as  the  five-twenty  bonds, 
being  all  the  securities  of  the  United  States  now  held  by  me. 

7.  I  also  bequeath  the  following  legacies  to  the  several  persons  hereafter  named  :  To  my 
nephew,  Thomas  Henry  Howard,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  to  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Jackson,  wife  of  Henry  B.  Jackson,  of  the  City  of  Annapolis,  Man^-land,  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars ;  to  my  old  and  trusted  fiiend  and  clerk,  Alfred  W.  Lee,  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars. 

8.  I  also  bequeath  to  each  of  my  domestic  servants  who  may  be  living  with  me  at  the  time 
of  my  death,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

9.  All  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  mj-  real  and  personal  estate,  I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  in  equal  shares,  to  my  said  wife,  Catharine  Howard,  and  to  my  said  son,  George  Fred- 
erick Howard,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

10.  I  appoint  my  said  son  and  mj'  said  friend.  Alfred  W.  Lee,  executors  of  this  my  will, 
and  desire  that  they  sHall  not  be  required  to  give  any  security  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I,  Thomas  Henry  Howard,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  sesi 
this  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  189  . 

THOMAS  HENRY  HOWARIX     [SEAI^] 
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Subscribed  by  the  testator  in  presence  of  each  of  us,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  by  him 
to  us  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Witness  our  hands,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  189  . 

George  P.  Francis, 
Robert  L.  Page, 
Thomas  F.  Lewis. 

Another  Form. 

I,  Henry  Hubert  White,  of  the  County  of  Hardin,  Frankfort,  State  of  Kentucky,  being  ol 
sound  mind  and  memorj-,  do  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  and 
form  following,  that  is  to  say  : 

1.  It  is  my  will  that  my  funeral  shall  be  conducted  without  pomp,  unnecessary  parade  or 
ostentation,  and  that  the  expenses  thereof,  together  with  all  my  just  debts,  be  fully  paid. 

2.  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  wife,  Rachael  White,  in  lieu  of  her  dower,  if 
she  should  so  elect,  the  plantation  on  which  we  now  reside,  situated  in  the  township  aforesaid, 
and  containing  two  hundred  and  ten  acres,  or  thereabouts,  during  her  natural  life  :  And  all  the 
live  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc.,  by  me  now  owned  and  kept  thereon  :  Also,  all  the 
household  furniture  and  other  items,  not  particularly  named  and  otherwise  disposed  of,  in  this 
my  will,  during  her  said  life  ;  she,  however,  first  disposing  of  a  sufficiency  thereof  to  pay  my 
just  debts,  as  aforesaid.  And  that,  at  tlie  death  of  my  said  wife,  all  the  property  hereby  devised 
or  bequeathed  to  her,  as  aforesaid,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  then  remain  unexpended,  I  give 
unto  my  three  sons,  Thomas  White,  Richard  Lef  White,  and  Alfred  White,  and  to  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  forever. 

3.  I  give,  and  devise,  to  my  eldest  son,  Thoi.  o  White,  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides, 
situated  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  or  there- 
abouts, and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

4.  I  give,  and  devise  to  my  second  son,  Richard  Lee  White,  the  farm  now  in  the  occupancy 
of  George  P.  Woods,  situated  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and  containmg  one  hundred  and 
ten  acres,  to  him,  the  said  Richard  Lee  White,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  fee  simple. 

5.  I  give  and  devise,  to  my  third  son,  Alfred  White,  the  house  and  lot,  in  the  town  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  in  the  County  and  State  aforesaid,  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Dr.  Alfred  Hughes,  known 

and  designated  in  the  plan  of  said by  No.  47,  to  him,  the  said  Alfred  White,  his  heirs  and 

assigns,  forever. 

And,  last :  I  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my  said  wife,  Rachael  White,  and  my  said  son, 
Thomas  White,  to  be  the  executrix  and  executor  of  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  revoking 
and  annulling  all  former  wills  by  me  made,  and  ratifying  and  confirming  this,  and  no  other,  to 
be  my  last  will  and  testament. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  October,  a.  d.  189  . 

HENRY  HUBERT  WHITE. 
Signed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  above-named  Henry  Hubert  White,  as  his  last  will 
and  testament,  in  presence  of  us,  who,  at  his  request,  have  signed  as  witnesses  of  the  same. 

Richard  Jones, 
Thomas  W.  Tucker, 
Peter  W.  Zollicoffer. 


«AME  OF  CONOR 


ESTATE  AND 
HfFECTS 


Form  of  Will  witli  Entire  Property  Left  to  Wife  on  Certain  Conditions. 

Realizing  the  uncertainty  of  life,  I,  Charles  W.  Freeman,  of  Kenosha,  in  the  County  of 
Kenosha,  and  State  of  Wisconsin,  make  this  last  will  and  testament,  while  in  the  possession  of 
sound  mind  and  memory,  this  14th  day  of  August,  189  . 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  executors,  hereafter  named,  all  my  estate  and  effects 
that  I  may  die  possessed  of  or  entitled  to,  upon  trust,  to  be,  as  soon  as  conveniently  can  be, 
after  my  decease,  sold  and  converted  into  money,  and  the  proceeds  invested  into  one  or  other 
of  the  public  funds,  and  the  dividends  arising  therefrom  to  be  paid,  yearly  each  and  every  year, 
unto  my  wnfe,  Harriet  D.  Freeman,  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  should  she  so  long 
continue  my  widow;  the  first  yearly  payment  thereof  to  commence  and  be  payable  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year  after  my  decease,  if  my  wife  remains  a  widow. 


LAST  WILLS  AND  TESTAMENTS. 
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Upon  her  second  marriage,  I  direct  that  one-third  of  all  moneys  from  my  estate,  set  apart 
for  her  use  by  my  executors,  be  given  her  for  her  use  and  behoof  forever,  to  control  as  she  may 
choose,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  I  will  to  be  given  to  my  children,  to  be  divided  equally 
among  all  my  children  by  my  said  wife,  the  share  of  each  child  to  be  paid  on  his  or  her  respec- 
tively attaining  the  age  of  lawful  majority;  and  I  direct  that  the  dividen^is  arising  therefrom 
shall  be  applied,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  towarrls  the  maintenance  and  education  cl 
my  said  children,  until  they  shall  severally  and  respectively  attain  the  said  age.  And  in  case 
any  or  either  of  my  said  children  shall  happen  to  die  under  lawful  majority,  then  I  give  acd 
bequeath  the  share  or  shares  of  him,  her,  or  them,  so  dying,  unto  the  survivor  or  survivors  of 
them. 

And  I  nominate  and  appoint  my  wife,  Harriet  D.  Freeman,  my  eldest  son,  Clintoa  W. 
Freeman,  and  Walter  C.  Kimball,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  executors  or  administrators 
of  such  survivor,  to  be  the  executors  of  this  my  will,  and  in  consideration  of  the  trouble  thus 
imposed  on  them,  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  each  of  my  said  executors  the  legacy  ls 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  free  of  legacy  duty  and  all  other  de<luctions.  And  hereby  revoking,' 
al'  former  or  other  wills  by  me  at  any  time  made,  I,  the  said  Charles  W.  Freeman,  to  this  w  hidj 
f    £clare  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament,  set  my  hand  and  seal. 

CHAS.  W.  FREEMAN,     [seal.] 
Signed  by  the  said  testator,  Charles  W.  Freeman,  and  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  his  laat 
wUl  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  present  at  the  same  time,  and  subscribed  by  us  in  the 
presence  of  the  said  testator  and  of  each  other. 

Barnard  McDole, 
Richard  Wilson, 
Hiram  Fleming. 


•l8K)SITION  OP 
PROPERTY 


M  SOUND  MtNO 


Nuncupative  Will. 

In  the  matter  of  the  nuncupative  will  of  Jonas  Lyman,  deceased. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  189  ,  Jonas  Lyman,  being  in  his  last  sickness,  in  his  dwelling, 
situate  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  at  84  Huron  street,  in  the  presence  of  the  subscribers,  did  declare 
his  last  will  and  wishes  concerning  the  disposition  of  his  property,  in  the  following  words,  viz. : 

He  desired  that  his  seven  hundred  dollars  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Burlington,  and  two 
hundred  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Silas  Holmes,  should  be  given  to  his  mother.  He  also  expressed 
a  desire  to  have  Silas  Holmes  act  as  his  executor,  to  collect  the  same  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
interest  due,  paying  the  entire  amount,  when  collected,  to  his  mother.  He  also  said,  *'  All  my 
other  property  I  want  my  mother  to  have  for  her  separate  use,  except  my  house  and  lot  where  I 
live,  which  I  will  to  my  sister  Mary. ' ' 

At  the  time  the  said  Jonas  Lyman  stated  the  foregoing  as  his  will,  he  was  of  sound  mind  and 
memory,  and  desired  ns  to  bear  witness  that  such  was  his  wish  and  desire. 

Reduced  to  writing  by  us,  this  tenth  day  of  July,  189  . 

Abial  Gooding, 
Artemas  White, 
Peter  H.  Smith. 


jMtma  OATH 


Affidavit  to  tlie  Foregoing. 

State  o?  Io^^.  \^ 
codnty  of  lee.  / 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  George  Hartwell,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for  said 
CouEty,  Abial  Gooding,  Artemas  White,  and  Peter  H.  Smith,  who  deposed  that  they  were  present 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  a.  d.  189  ,  at  the  dwelling  of  the  said  Jonas  Lyman ,  situate  at  84  Huron 
street,  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  did  hear  Jonas  Lyman  utter  what  is  specified  in  the  foregoing 
writing ;  that  he  wished  them  to  witness  that  it  was  his  last  will ;  and  that  at  the  time  he  was 
c£  sound  mind  and  memory,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  thi*  Jath  day  of  July,  a.  d.  189  . 

GEORGE  HARTWELL.  ClerJt, 
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A  Short  Form  of  Will,  Conveying'  the  Entire  Real  and  Personal  Propertj 

to  the  Wife  of  the  Testator. 

IN  CASE  ALL  [A  wUl  ■which  bequeaths  all  the  property  of  the  testator,  real  and  personal,  wheresoever  it 

pROPcRTY  IS         may  be,  carries  with  it  property  acquired  after  its  publication,  without  a  repetiticm  of  an\ 
BEQi'tATHED         formalities. 

The  question  in  relation  to  a  bequest  in  such  cases,  is  one  of  intention,  not  of  power.     The 
ru-  \.-Li  following  will  of  Onslow  Peters,  the  legality  of  which  was  tested,  and  sustained  by  the  courts, 

'••'■■'  was  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  in  length  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.     It  read 

as  follows :] 

I,  Onslow  Peters,  do  nlake  and  publish  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all 

BEVOKING  , 

FORMER  WILLS      fo^^e""  ^^ills  by  me  made.  ,  ,        , 

I  bequeath  all  my  property,  real  and  personal,  wheresoever  the  same  may  be,  to  my  beloved 

wife,  Hannah  P.  Peters. 

I  appoint  my  said  wife  the  executrix  of  this  niy  last  will  and  testament.  My  will  is  thai 
my  said  wife  shall  not  be  required  to  give  any  bonds  or  security  to  the  judge  of  probate  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  duties  of  executrix. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  thirteenth  day  of  September. 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety . 

Clause  for  Insertion  in  Wills,  Cancelling  Debts  That  arc,  or  May  Be,  Due. 

Whereas,  there  are  certain  sums  of  money  due  me,  upon  mortgages,  bills,  and  otherwise, 
from  persons  hereafter  named  (naming  them),  it  is  my  will  that  such  indebtedness,  immediately 
after  mv  death,  shall  be  cancelled  by  my  executors.  And  I  do  hereby  release  those  persons  afore- 
said from  the  payment  of  all  debts  due. 

Form  of  Codicil. 

Whereas  I,  Warren  P.  Holden,  did,  on  the  tenth  day  of  September,  189  ,  make  my  last  will 
MAMC  AND  DATE  an(j  testament,  I  do  now,  by  this  writing,  add  this  codicil  to  my  said  will,  to  be  taken  as  a  part 
thereof. 

Whereas,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  my  daughter,  Fanny  Almira,  has  deceased 

__-  February  third,  1S9  ,  and  whereas,  a  sou  has  been  bom  to  me,  which  son  is  now  christened 

Francis  Allen  Holden,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  him  my  gold  watch,  and  all  right,  interest,  and 

title  in  lands  and  bank  stock  and  chattels  bequeathed  to  my  deceased  daughter,  Fanny  Almira. 

in  the  body  of  this  will. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  place  my  hand  and  seal,  this  first  day  of  January,  189  . 

WARREN  P.  HOLDEN.     [seai,.] 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  to  us  by  tlie  testator,  Warren  P.  Holden,  as  and  for 
a  codicil  to  be  annexed  to  his  last  will  and  testament.  And  we,  at  his  request,  and  in  his 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto,  at 
the  date  hereof. 

Hartley  B.  Hawley,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Reuben  T.  Hurd,  Arlington,  Vt. 

Daniel  R.  Bottom,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Difference  of  Opinion  about  Provisions  of  the  Will  to  be  Settled  by 

Arbitrators, 

It  is  my  desire  that,  if  any  dispute,  question,  or  controversy  shall  happen,  concerning  anj 

ARBITRATORS        bequest  or  other  matter  in  this,  my  will,  such  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  my 

NAMED  friends,  A.  D.  and  C.  L.,  with  provision  for  them  to  choose  an  umpire  ;  but  should  they  not  oa 

able  to  act  in  the  matter,  then  I  desire  that  my  wife  and  eldest  son  shall  each  appoint  an  arbitratqi 

or  arbitrators,  with  the  power  of  choosing  a  third  arbitrator;  and  what  a  majority  of  them  shaU 

deteiTnine  therein,  shall  be  binding  upon  all  and  every  person  or  persons  therein  concerned. 
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How    to    Organize    Societies ;     Parliamentary    Rules    and 

By-Laws  ;    Forms  of  Resolutions  and  Petitions  ; 

How   to  Conduct  Public  Celebrations. 


IT  is  necessary  for  all  permanent  associations 
formed  for  mutual  benefit  to  have  a 
Constitution  by  which  they  shall  be 
governed. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  organize  a  society 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  or  social 
enjoyment  of  its  members,  a  number  of 
persons  meet  together  and  select  a  name 
^or  the  organization.  The  next  step  is  to 
appoint  a  committee,  \Ahose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  prepare  a  Consfihdioii  and  code  of  By- 
Laws  for  the  society.  These  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  society  at  its  next  meeting, 
and  must  be  adopted  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  that  body  before  they  can  take 
effect. 

The  Constitution  consists  of  the  rules 
which  form  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
organization  is   to  rest.      It  should  be  brief 


and  explicit.  It  should  be  considered  anc 
adopted  section  by  section;  should  be  re- 
corded in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  and  should 
be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  society. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  should 
be  adopted  in  the  same  wa\-,  and  should  be 
signed  by  each  member  of  the  societ}-. 

In  addition  to  the  Constitution  it  is  usual 
to  adopt  a  series  of  minor  rules,  which  should 
be  explanatory  of  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. These  are  tenned  By-Lazts^  and 
should  be  recorded  in  tlie  same  book  with 
the  Constitution,  and  immediately  after  it 
New  by-laws  r^iay  be  added  from  'time  tc 
time,  as  the  necessity  for  them  may  \rise. 
It  is  best  to  have  as  few  as  possible,  The\- 
should  be  brief,  and  so  clear  that  their  mean- 
ing may  be  easily  comprehended,  and  should 
govern  the  action  of  the  btidy. 


NAME  AND 
OBJECT 


OFFICERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY 


CONSTITUTION  OF  A  VILLAGE  LYCEUM. 

PREAMBLE. 

As  growth  and  development  of  miml,  together  with  readiness  and  fluency  of  speech,  are  the 
result  of  investigation  and  free  discussion  of  religious,  educational,  political,  and  other  topics, 
the  iindersi<Tned  agree  to  fomi  an  association,  and  for  its  government,  do  hereby  adc^  the 
following 

CONSTITUTION'. 

Article  I.  The  name  and  title  of  this  organization  shall  be 

"Tlie  Athenian  Literary  Association," 

and  its  object  shall  be  the  free  discussion  of  any  subject  coming  bef<we  the  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  its  members. 

Article  II.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary-,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Librarian,  who  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  ballot,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  said  officers  to  hold 
their  position  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Article  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  public  meetings  of  the 
Society.  The  first  Vice-President  shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  in  case  o) 
the  absence  of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  second  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  preside. 
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DUTIES  OF 
THE  OFFICERS 


APPOINTMENT 
OF  COMMITTEES 


CONDITION  OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


TIMES  OF 
MEETING 


COLLECTION 
OF  DUES 


PARLIAMENTARY 
AUTHORITY 


PENALTY  FOR 
VIOLATING  RULES 


ALTERATIONS 
AND  AMEND- 
MENTS 


BUSINESS  RULES  AND  FORMS. 

The  dutv  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  to  conduct  the  correspondence,  keep  the  records  ot  rhm 
Society,  and  read  at  each  meeting  a  report  of  the  work  done  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  tlie  Society,  making  an  annual  report  of  all  moneys 
received,  disbursed,  and  amount  on  hand. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  keep,  in  a  careful  manner,  all  books,  records  and 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 

Article  IV.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  at  the  first  meeting  after  his 
election,  the  following  standing  committees,  to  consist  of  three  members  each,  namely:  Ob, 
lectures,  library,  finance,  and  printing,  whose  duties  shall  be  designated  by  the  President. 

The  question  for  debate  at  the  succeeding  meeting  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  present. 

Article  V.  Any  lady  or  gentleman  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  present,  the  signing  of  the  constitution,  and  the  payment  of  two 
dollars  as  membership  fee.  It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  Society  to  elect  any  person  whose 
presence  may  be  advantageous  to  the  Society,  an  honorary  member,  who  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  membership  fees  or  dues. 

Article  VI.  This  association  shall  meet  weekly,  and  at  such  other  times  as  a  majority,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  five  members  of  the  association,  shall  determine.  The  President  shall  be 
authorized  to  call  special  meetings  upon  the  written  request  of  any  five  members  of  the  Society, 
which  number  shall  be  suflScient  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Article  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee  to  determine  the  amount  of 
dues  necessary  to  be  collected  from  each  member,  and  to  inform  the  Treasurer  of  the  amount, 
who  shall  promptly  proceed  to  collect  the  same  at  such  time  as  the  committee  may  designate. 

Article  VIII.  The  parliamentary  rules  and  general  form  of  conducting  public  meetings, 
as  shown  in  Golden  Manual,  shall  be  the  standard  authority  in  governing  the  deliberations 
of  this  association. 

Article  IX.  Any  member  neglecting  to  pay  dues,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  improper  con- 
duct, calculated  to  bring  this  association  into  disrepute,  shall  be  expelled  from  the  membership 
of  the  Society  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting.  No  mem- 
ber shall  be  expelled,  however,  until  he  shall  have  had  notice  of  such  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  association,  and  has  been  given  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defense. 

Article  X.  By  giving  written  notice  of  change  at  any  regular  meeting,  this  constitution 
may  be  altered  or  amended  at  the  next  stated  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 


By-Laws. 

Rule  i. — No  question  shall  be  stated  unless  moved 
by  two  members,  nor  be  open  for  consideration  until 
stated  by  the  chair.  When  a  question  is  before  the 
society,  no  motion  shall  be  received,  except  to  lay  on 
the  table,  the  previous  question,  to  postpone,  to  refer, 
or  to  amend  ;  and  they  shall  have  precedence  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged. 

Rule  2. — When  a  member  intends  to  speak  on  a 
question,  he  shall  rise  in  his  place,  and  respectfully 
address  his  remarks  to  the  President,  confine  himself 
to  the  question ,  and  avoid  personality.  Should  more 
than  one  member  rise  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  the 
President  shall  determine  who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  3. — Every  member  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  three  times  on  any  question  under  considera- 
tion, but  not  oftener,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the 
society  (determined  by  vote)  ;  and  no  member  shall 
speak  more  than  once,  until  every  member  wishing  to 
speak  shall  have  spoken. 

Rule  4. — The  President,  while  presiding,  shall  state 


every  question  coming  before  the  society ;  and  im- 
mediately before  putting  it  to  vote  shall  ask:  "Are 
you  ready  for  the  question  ?  "  Should  no  member  rise 
to  speak,  he  shall  rise  to  put  the  question  ;  and  after 
he  has  risen  no  member  shall  speak  upon  it,  unless  by 
permission  of  the  society. 

Rule  5. — The  aflSrmative  and  negative  of  the  ques- 
tion having  been  both  put  and  answered,  the  President 
declares  the  number  of  legal  votes  cast,  and  whether  the 
aflarmative  or  negative  have  it. 

Rule  6. — All  questions,  unless  otherwise  fixed  by 
law,  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Rule  7. — After  any  question,  except  one  of  indefi- 
nite postponement,  has  been  decided,  any  member 
may  move  a  reconsideration  thereof,  if  done  in  two 
weeks  after  the  decision.  A  motion  for  reconsideration 
the  second  time,  of  the  same  question,  shall  not  be  in 
order  at  any  time. 

Rule  8. — Any  two  members  may  call  for  a  division 
of  a  question,  when  the  same  will  admit  of  it- 

RULE  9. — The  President,  or  any  member,  may  call 
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a  member  to  order  while  speaking,  when  the  debate 
must  be  suspended,  and  the  member  takes  his  seat 
until  the  question  of  order  is  decided. 

RutE  lo. — The  President  shall  preserve  order  and 
decorum  ;  may  speak  to  points  of  order  iu  preference 
to  other  members ;  and  shall  decide  all  questions  of 
order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  society  by  any  mem- 
ber, on  which  appeal  no  person  shall  speak  but  the 
President  and  the  member  called  to  order. 

Rule  ii. — No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject 
diflFerent  from  that  under  consideration  shall  be  ad- 
mitted under  color  of  an  amendment. 

Rule  12. — No  addition,  alteration  or  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  by  laws,  etc.,  shall  be  acted  upon,  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 

Rule  13. — No  nomination  shall  be  considercrd  as 
made  until  seconded. 

Rule  14. — The  President  shall  sign  all  proceedings 
of  the  meetings. 

Rule  15- — No  member  shall  vote  by  proxy. 

Rule  16. — No  motion  shall  be  withdrawn  by  the 
mover  unless  the  second  withdraw  his  second. 

Rule  17. — No  extract  from  any  book  shall  be  read 
consuming  more  than  five  minutes. 

Rule  18. — No  motion  for  adjournment  shall  be  in 
order  until  after  nine  o'clock. 

Rule  19. — Every  motion  shall  be  reduced  to  writing, 
should  the  officers  of  the  society  desire  it. 

Rule  20. — An  amendment  to  an  amendment  is  in 
order,  but  not  to  amend  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment of  a  main  question. 

Rule  21. — The  previous  question  shall  be  put  in  this 
form,  if  seconded  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present :  "  Shall  the  main  question  be  put  ?  "  If  de- 
cided in  the  afl&rmative,  the  main  question  is  to  be  put 
immediately,  and  all  further  debate  or  amendment 
must  be  suspended. 

Rule  22. — Jlembers  not  voting  shall  be  considered 
as  voting  in  the  affirmative,  unless  excused  by  the 
society. 

Rule  23. — Any  member  oflFering  a  protest  against 
any  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society  may  have  the 
same,  if  in  respectful  language,  entered  in  full  upon 
the  minutes. 

Rule  24. — No  subject  laid  on  the  table  shall  be 
taken  up  again  on  the  same  evening. 

Rule  25. — No  member  shall  speak  on  any  motion 
(except  the  mover  thereof)  more  than  twice,  nor  more 
than  once  until  all  wishing  to  speak  shall  have  spoken  ; 
neither  shall  he  make  or  debate  an  amendment,  having 
spoken  twice  on  the  original  motion,  without  per- 
mission of  the  society. 

Rule  26. — No  motion  shall  be  debatable  until 
seconded. 

Rule  27. — Points  of  order  are  debatable  to  the 
society. 


Rule  28. — Appeals  and  motions  to  recoaaider  oi 
adjourn  are  not  debatable. 

Rule  29.— when  a  very  important  motion  or  amend- 
ment shall  be  made  and  seconded,  the  mover  thereof 
may  be  called  upon  to  reduce  the  same  to  writing,  and 
hand  it  in  at  the  table,  from  which  it  shall  be  read 
thrice,  open  to  the  society  for  debate. 

Rule  30. — The  mover  of  a  motion  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  accept  any  amendment  thereto  ;  but  if  an  amend, 
ment  be  offered  and  not  accepted,  yet  duly  seconded, 
the  society  shall  pass  upon  it  before  voting  upon  the 
original  motion. 

Rule  31.— Every  officer,  on  leaving  his  office,  shall 
give  to  his  successor  all  papers,  documents,  books  and 
money  belonging  to  the  society. 

Rule  32. — No  smoking,  and  no  refreshments,  except 
water,  shall  be  allowed  in  the  society's  hall. 

Rule  33.— When  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  carried,  no 
member  shall  leave  his  seat  until  the  President  has 
left  his  chair. 

Rule  34- — No  alteration  can  be  made  in  these  rules  of 
order  without  a  four-fifth  vote  of  the  society ,  and  two 
weeks'  notice ;  neither  can  they  be  suspended  but  by 
a  like  vote,  and  then  for  the  evening  only. 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

1.  Which  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  country,  a 
protective  tariff,  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  ? 

2.  Ought  laws  to  be  enacted  for  restricting  foreign  im- 
migration ? 

3.  Does  more  evil  than  benefit  result  from  laws  per- 
mitting divorce  ? 

4.  Prohibition,  or  High  License — which  ?  '       - 

5.  Which  was  the  greater  Orator,  Demostheaes  or 
Cicero  ? 

Note. — The  discussion  of  this  question  must  include 
references  to  style,  aim  and  effect;  artistical,  mental 
and  moral  power. 

6.  Which,  is  the  more  despicable  character,  the  Hypo- 
crite or  the  Liar  ? 

7.  Has  the  Fear  of  Punishment,  or  the  Hope  of  Re- 
ward, the  greater  influence  on  Homan  CondBCt  ? 

Note. — This  question  involves  considerations  of 
great  importance.  It  has  do  do  with  Education,  Gov- 
ernment, and  Religion.  The  fear  of  punishment  is  the 
principle  usually  supposed  to  influence  us ;  and  upon 
this  principle,  for  the  most  part,  education,  laws,  and 
religious  instruction  are  founded  :  but  maay  of  the 
wisest  men  are  beginning  to  doubt  this  system. 

8.  Is  Corporal  Punishment  justifiable  ? 

9.  Was  Brutus  justified  in  killing  Ccesar  ? 

Note. — This  question  must  be  tried  by  the  morals 
of  the  time  when  the  act  took  place  and  not  by  the 
present  standard  of  naorality.  It  is  quite  necessarv  ta 
make  this  distinction. 
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10.   Should  Emulation  be  encouraged  in  Education  ? 

Note.— The  system  of  prize-giving  in  education  has 
supporters  and  opponents,  both  so  determined,  that  a 
discussion  upon  tlie  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Philosophy  and  experience  should 
feoth  be  referred  to  in  the  debate. 
XI.  Which  was  the  greater  Poet,  Milton  or  Homer? 

Note.— This  debate  will  turn  upon  the  facts  that 
Homer  is  the  more  real,  life-like,  and  human  poet, 
whilst  Milton  is  the  more  imaginative,  sublime  and 
spiritual ;  the  decision  must  depend  upon-  which  are 
ihe  nobler  qualitirs. 

12.  Is  Military  Rf>no-wn  a  St  Object  of  Ambition  ? 

13.  Is  AmbitioD  ".  Vice  or  a  Virtue  ? 

14.  Has  Nov»i-''cading  a  Moral  Tendency  ? 

Note. — It  fay  seem  that  this  question  barely  ad- 
mits of  discwfjsion,  for  moral  novels  must,  of  course, 
have  a  moral  tendency ;  but  at  least  the  debate  may 
serve  to  lead  the  debaters  to  a  proper  selection  of 
novels. 

15.  I»  the  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  deservmg  of 
our  Admiration  ? 

16.  Is  England  rising  or  falling  as  a  Nation  ? 

Note. — Compare  the  Elements  of  Modern  with  the 
Elements  of  Ancient  Prosperity. 

Has  Nature  or  Education  the  greater  Influence  in 

the  Formation  of  Character  ? 

Which  is  tie  more  valuable  Metal,  Gold  or  Iron  ? 
NjoTE. — This  is  a  question  between  Show  and  Value — 
between  ornament  and  utility. 

Is  War  in  any  case  justifiable  ? 

Has  the  Discovery  of  America  been  beneficial  to  the 

World? 

Can  any  Circumstances  justify  a  Departure  from 

Truth  ? 

Are  Sports  Justifiable  ? 

Does  not  Virtue  necessarily  produce  Happiness,  and 

does  not  Vice  necessarily  produce  Misery  in   this 

Life? 

From  which  does  the  Mind  gain  the  more  Klnowl- 

edge,  Reading  or  Observation  ? 

Have  our  Gold  Mines,  or  our  Coal  Mines,  been  more 

beneficial  to  the  country  ? 

Which  was  the  greater  General,  Hannibal  or  Alex- 
ander ? 

Which  was  the  greator  Poet,  Dryden  or  Pope  ? 

Which  has  done  the  greater  Service    to    Truth, 

Philosophy  or  Poetry  ? 
Note. — Philosophy  is  here  meant  to  signify  intel- 
lectual wisdom  ;  and  poetry,  that  inspiration  respect- 
ing truth  which  great  poets  exhibit,  and  which  seems 
to  be  quite  independent  of  acquired  knowledge.  Philo- 
sophy is  cultivated  reason,  poetry  is  a  moral  instinct 
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toward  the  True  and  Beautiful.  To  decide  the  question 
we  must  see  what  we  owe  on  the  one  hand  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  our  philosophers,  to  Socrates,  Plato,  Epi- 
curus, Bacon,  Newton,  Ivocke ;  and  on  the  other,  for 
what  amount  and  sort  of  truth  we  are  indebted  to  the 
intuition  and  inspiration  of  our  poets,  as  Homer,  Mil- 
ton, Dante,  Shakespeare. 

Is  an  Advocate  justified  in  defending  a  man  whom 
he  knows  to  be  Guilty  of  the  Crime  with  which  hit 
is  charged  ? 

Is  it  likely  that  England  will  sink  into  the  Decay 
which  befell  the  Nations  of  Antiquity  ? 
Are  Lord  Byron's  Writings  Moral  in  their  Tend- 
ency? 
Note. — The  works  of  Byron  must  here  be  looked 
atlas  a  whole,  and  not  be  judged  by  isolated  passages  ; 
they  must  be  tried,  too,  by  eternal,  and  not  by  fashion- 
able, morality. 

32.   Do  the  Mechanicians  of  Modem  equal  those  of  An- 
cient Times  ? 

Which  is  the  greater  Civilizer,  the  Statesman  or 
the  Poet  ? 

Which  was  the  greater  Writer,  Charles  Dickens  or 
Lord  Lytton  ? 

Is  the  Principle  of  Utility  a  Safe  Moral  Guide  ? 
Was  the  Deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  justifiable  ? 
Is  the  use  of  Oaths  for  Civil  Purposes  Expedient  ? 
Is  a  Classical  Education  essential  to  an  American 
Gentleman  ? 

Are  Colonies  advantageous  to  the  Mother  Country  ? 
Which  does  the  most  to  produce  Crime — Poverty, 
Wealth,  or  Ignorance  ? 

Is  the  Unanimity  required  from  Juries  conducive  to 
the  Attainment  of  the  Ends  of  Justice  ? 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  Establish  a 
System  of  National  Education  ? 
Are  the  Intellectual  Faculties  of  the  Dark  Races  of 
Mankind  essentially  inferior  to  those  of  the  White  ? 
Is  Solitary  Confinement  an  effective  Punishment  ? 
Note. — This  discussion  should  include  the  value  0/ 
Solitary  Confinement  as  a  punishment,  and  its  reform- 
atory effects  on  the  criminal. 
45.   Should  not  all  Punishment  be  Reformatory  ? 

Is  a  Limited  Monarchy,  like  that  of  England,  thfe 
best  form  of  Government  ? 

Is  not  Private  Virtue  essentially  requisite  to  Great- 
ness of  Public  Character  ? 

Is  Eloquence  a  Gift  of  Nature,  or  ma;'  it  be  ac- 
quired? 

Is  Genius  an  innate  Capacity  ? 
Is  a  rude  or  a  refined  Age  the  more  favorable  to  the 
Production  of  Works  of  Imagination  ? 
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Is  the  Shakspeahan  the  Augustan  Age  of  English 
Literature  ? 

Is  there  any  Standard  of  Taste  ? 
Ought  Pope  to  rank  in  the  First  Class  of  Poets  ? 
Has  the  Introduction  of  Machinery  been  generally 
beneficial  to  Mankind  ? 

Which  produce  the  greater  Happiness,  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope  or  of  Memory  ? 

Is  the  Existence  of  Parties  in  a  State  favorable  to 
the  Public  Welfare  ? 

Is  there  any  Ground  for  believing  in  the  ultimate 
Perfection  and  universal  Happiness  of  the  Human 
Race  ? 

la  Co-operation  more  adapted  to  promote  the  Virtue 
and  Happiness  of  Mankind  than  Competition  ? 
Was  the  Banishment  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  a 
justifiable  Proceeding  ? 

Ought  Persons  to  be  excluded  from  the  Civil  Ofl&ces 
on  account  of  their  Religious  Opinions  ? 
Which  exercises  the  greater  Influence  on  the  Civil- 
ization and  Happiness   of  the  Human  Race,   the 
Male  or  the  Female  Mind  ? 

Which  did  the  most  to  produce  the  French  Revolu- 
lution,  the   Tyranny  of  the  Government,  the   ex- 
cesses of  the  Higher  Orders,  or  the  Writings  of  Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  ? 
Which  was  the  greater  Poet,  Byron  or  Bums  ? 
Is  there  reasonable  Ground  for  believing  that  the 
Character  of  Richard  the  Third  was  not  bo  atrocious 
as  is  generally  supposed  ? 
Does  Happiness  or  Misery  preponderate  in  Life  ? 
Should  the  Press  be  totally  Free  ? 
Do  modem  Geological  Discoveries  agree  with  Holy 
Writ? 

Did  Circumstances  justify  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion ? 

Could  not  Arbitration  be  made  a  Substitute  for 
War? 

Which  Character  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  that  of 
Loyola  or  Luther  ? 

Are  there  good  Grounds  for  applying  the  Term 
"  dark"  to  the  Middle  Ages  ? 
Which  was  the  greater  Poet,  Chatterton  or  Cowper  ? 
Are  Public  or  Private  Schools  to  be  preferred  ? 
Is  the  System  of  Education  pursued  at  our  Univer- 
sities in  accordance  with  the  Requirements  of  the 
Age? 
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75.  Was  the  Decline  of  Slavery  in  Europe  attribatabla 
to  moral  or  economical  Influences  ? 

76.  la  anger  a  Vice  or  a  Virtue  ? 

77.  Which  was  the  greatest  Hero,  Alexander,  C««*r,  o»' 
Bonaparte  ? 

78.  Which  was  the  worse  Monarch,  Richard  the  Third 
or  Charles  the  Second  ? 

79.  Which  was  the  greater  man,  Franklin  or  Wash- 
ington ? 

80.  Is  it  true  that  America  is  the  greatest  of  Natious  ? 

81.  Should  not  greater  Freedom  of  expression  be  encour- 
aged in  debate  ? 

82.  Which  was  the  greater  Poet,  Chaucer  or  Spenser? 

83.  Is  the  present  a  Poetical  Age  ? 

84.  Was  Louis  XIV.  a  great  man? 

85.  Is  it  the  Duty  of  a   Government  to  make  ample 
Provision  for  the  Authors  of  the  Nation  ? 

86.  Which  is  the  greater  Poet,  Mrs.  Howitt  or  Mrs. 
Hemans  ? 

87.  Should  not  all  National  Works  ef  Art  be  entirely 
free  to  the  Public  ? 

88.  Are  the  Rudiments  of  individual  Character  discern- 
ible in  Childhood  ? 

8g.   Is  Satire  highly  useful  as  a  Moral  Agent  ? 

90.  Has  the  Faculty  of  Humor  been  of  essential  Service 
to  Civilization  ? 

91.  Is  it  to  Emigration  that  England  must  mainly  look 
for  the  Relief  of  her  population  ? 

92.  Does  National  Character  descend  from  age  to  age  ? 

93.  Do  the  Associations  entitled  "Art  Unions  "  tend  to 
promote  the  spread  of  the  Fine  Arts  ? 

94.  Is  it  possible  that  the  World  will  ever  a.gadn  pos- 
sess a  Writer  as  great  as  Shakspeare  ? 

95.  Is  the  cheap  Literature  of  the  Age  on  the  whold 
beneficial  to  general  Morality  ? 

96.  Should  Practice  in  Athletic  Games  form  a  Part  of 
every  System  of  Education  ? 

97.  Is  the  Game  of  Chess  a  good  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Exercise  ? 

98.  Have  Mechanics'  Institutions  answered  the  Expec* 
tations  of  their  founders  ? 

99.  Which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  Town  or  a  Country  Life? 
IOC.  Which    was    the    greater  Poet,  Wordsworth    of 

Byron? 
101.  Which  is  the  more  baneful.  Skepticism  or  Supef' 

stition  ? 
xoa.  Is  the  average  Duration  of  Human  Life  iocreasing 

or  diminishinfc  ? 
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E  following  are  the  complete  rules, 
in   a   plain   and  compact  form,   for 
conducting  a  public  meeting: 
Quonim. 
A  quorum  is  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
members  of  an  association  to  l^^lly  transact 
business.     Unless  a  quorum  is  present  no 
business  is  in  order,  except  to  adjourn.     A 
majority  of  the  members  constitutes  a  natural 
quorum,  but  the  by-laws  of  the  association 
may  prescribe  a  smaller  number. 
The  Chairman.  • 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  open  the 
meeting  at  the  time  fixed  upon,  by  taking 
the  chair,  calling  the  house  to  order,  to 
announce  the  business  before  the  house  in 
the  order  in  which  it  is  to  be  acted  upon ;  to 
receive  and  submit  all  motions;  to  put  to 
vote  all  questions  which  are  regularly  moved, 
or  which  necessarily  arise  in  the  course  of 
proceedings,  and  to  announce  the  result ;  to 
restrain  every  one.  when  engaged  in  debate, 
within  the  rules  of  order;  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  order  and  decorum ;  to  appoint 
committees;  to  authenticate  by  his  signa- 
ture, when  necessary,  all  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house,  and  generally  to 
declare  its  will. 

He  may  speak  to  points  of  order  in  pre- 
ference to  othei-s;  shall  decide  all  questions 
of  order,  and  if  the  house  is  evenlv  divided 
he  may  give  the  casting  vote,  in  doing  which 
he  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  his  reasons. 
The  Clerk. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  or  secretary  to 
keep  correct  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
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the  house ;  to  read  all  papers  when  ordered, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  should  always  rise: 
to  call  the  roll,  and  state  the  answer  when 
a  vote  is  taken  by  yeas  and  nays ;  to  have 
the  custody  of  all  papers  and  documents,  and 
to  authenticate  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
the  house  by  his  signature. 
Committees. 

Standing  committees  sit  permanently; 
special  committees  perform  only  some*  par- 
ticular duty,  when  they  are  discharged. 
The  person  first-named  is  usually  regarded 
as  chairman,  but  this  is  only  a  matter  of 
courtesy;  every  committee  has  a  right  to 
select  its  own  chairman.  Custom,  however, 
has  practically  taken  away  this  right,  and  it 
is  considered  bad  form  to  elect  any  other 
person  than  the  first-named  as  chairman. 
The  mover  of  a  motion  to  commit,  should 
be  placed  on  the  committee  and  first-named, 
except  where  the  matter  committed  con- 
cerns him  personally.  In  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  no  person  directly  opposed 
to  the  measure  committed  should  be  named, 
and  when  any  person  who  is  thus  opposed 
to  same,  hears  himself  named  of  its  com- 
mittee he  should  ask  to  be  excused. 

The  chair  appoints  all  committees.  Com- 
mittees do  not  adjourn,  but,  when  they  have 
concluded  their  deliberations,  should  rise  and 
report  The  report  should  be  presented  by 
the  chainnan.  When  the  report  is  received 
the  committee  is  dissolved  and  cannot  act 
further  without  new  power. 

Any  committee  required  or  entitled  to 
report  upon  a  subject  referred  to  them  may 
make  a  majority  and  minority  repor<^  while 
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any  member  of  such  committee  dissenting 
in  whole  or  in  part,  from  either  the  conclu- 
sion or  the  reasoning  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority,  may  also  present  a  statement 
of  his  reasons  for  such  dissent,  which  should 
be  received  in  connection  with  the  reports. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  is  an  expe- 
dient to  simplify  the  business  of  legislative 
bodies.  No  record  is  made  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  presiding  officer  puts  the  ques- 
tion, and,  if  same  is  carried,  appoints  some 
person   as   chairman   and  then  vacates  the 

chair. 

Motions. 

Propositions  made  to  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly are  called  motions;  when  the  proposition 
is  put  to  vote  it  is  called  the  question.  A 
motion  cannot  be  entertained  or  the  question 
put,  until  the  same  has  been  seconded. 
After  this  it  becomes  the  property  of  the 
house,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  except  by 
leave.  It  must  be  in  writing  whenever  the 
iiouse  or  presiding  officer  require  it,  and 
must  be  read  when  any  person  demands  it 
for  information. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  requiring  a 
second  to  a  motion  is  made  in  cases  when 
the  proposition  is  to  proceed  with  or  to 
execute  an  order  of  the  house ;  as  where  it 
is  moved  to  proceed  with  an  order  of  the 
day,  or  where  a  call  is  made  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  some  order  relating  to  the  observ- 
ance of  decorum. 

No  motion  can  be  made  while  a  speaker 
has  the  floor,  nor  while  ajiother  motion  is 
pending,  except  it  be  a  question  of  privilege. 
Amendments. 

A  motion  may  be  amended  by  inserting 
or  adding  words,  or  by  striking  out  words, 
or  by  striking  out  and  inserting  words.  An 
amendment  takes  precedence  of  the  original 
question  and  must  be  first  decided.  So,  too, 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment  must  be 
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decided  before  the  amendment.  A  motion 
may  be  made  to  amend,  after  which  a  mo- 
tion will  be  to  amend  the  amendment,  but 
this  is  the  full  limit  of  the  rule  by  which  one 
motion  may  be  put  upon  another.  A  mo- 
tion to  amend  the  second  amendment  is  not 
in  order. 

Questions  of  privilege  cannot  be  amended, 
except  that  a  motion  to  postpone  can  be 
amended  as  to  time. 

The  Question. 

The  question  is  first  to  be  put  on  the 
affirmative  and  then  on  the  negative  side ; 
the  vote  in  most  cases  being  by  oral  response. 
If  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  voice  of  the 
majority,  any  one  may  call  for  a  division. 
In  all  cases  where  the  house  is  equally 
divided  the  question  is  lost,  unless  the  pre- 
siding officer  affirms  it  by  a  casting  vote. 

When  a  division  is  had,  those  in  the  affirm- 
ative on  the  question  should  first  rise  and  be 
counted,  or,  if  there  still  be  a  doubt,  or  a 
count  be  called  for,  the  chairman  should  ap- 
point two  tellers,  one  from  each  side,  to  make 
the  count  and  report  the  same  to  the  chair- 
man, who  should  then  declare  the  same  to 
the  house. 

In  small  matters  of  routine  business  or  trif- 
ling importance,  such  as  receiving  reports, 
withdrawing  motions,  etc.,  the  presiding 
officer  may  suppose  the  consent  of  the  house 
where  no  objection  is  expressed,  and  need 
not  give  them  the  trouble  of  putting  the 
question  formally. 

A  question  should  always  be  stated  by  the 
chair  before  it  is  put,  after  which  it  is  open 
to  debate.  Questions  may  be  stated  by  the 
chair  while  sitting,  but  he  should  always  rise 
to  put  a  question,  and  should  use  substan- 
tially this  form :  "As  many  as  are  of  the 
opinion  that  (as  the  question  may  be)  will 
say  aye;"  and  after  the  affirmative  voice  is 
expressed,   "As  many  as  are  of  a  contrary 
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opinion,  will  say  no."  He  declares  the  vote. 
•  After  a  question  has  been  put  it  is  not 
debatable,  but  after  the  affirmative  is  put 
any  person  who  has  not  spoken  before  to 
the  question  may  rise  and  speak  before  the 
aegative  is  put 

Division  of  Question. 

Any  person  may  call  for  the  division  of  a 
question  if  it  comprehend  propositions,  in 
substance  £C  distinct,  that,  one  being  taken 
away,  a  substantive  proposition  shall  remain 
for  decision. 

When  a  question  is  divided,  after  the  ques- 
tion on  the  first  part,  the  second  is  open  to 
debate  and  amendment. 

Pri\'ilegred  Questions. 

When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no 
motion  shall  be  received,  except  to  adjourn ; 
to  lay  on  the  table;  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion; to  postpone  to  a  certain  day;  to 
commit ;  to  amend ;  to  postpone  indefinitely. 
These  motions  have  precedence  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  arranged,  and  are  called 
privileged  questions. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  is  always  m  order 
and  takes  precedence  of  all  other  motions, 
and  an  order  of  the  day  takes  the  place  of 
all  questions  except  adjournment. 

When  a  matter  has  been  laid  on  the  table 
it  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  afterward 
and  considered,  but  not  at  the  same  meeting 
or  session  at  which  it  was  tabled.  Pre-- 
quently  this  motion  is  made  to  finally  dis- 
pose of  the  matter,  and  it  always  has  this 
effect  when  no  motion  is  afterward  made  to 
take  it  up.  The  proper  motion  for  proceed- 
ing with  a  matter  that  has  been  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table,  is,  that  the  house  do  now 
proceed  to  consider  that  matter,  although  it 
would  be  proper  to  move  that  the  matter  be 
taken  up  for  consideration. 

There  are  several  questions  which,  being 
incidental  to  every  one,  will  take  the  place 


of  every  one,  privileged  or  not;  as,  a  ques- 
tion of  order  arising  out  of  any  other  ques^ 
tion  must  be  decided  before  that  question. 

A  motion  for  indefinite  postponement  is 
generally  resorted  to  in  order  to  suppress  a 
question  or  prevent  its  coming  to  vote. 

Previous  Question. 

When  any  question  is  before  the  house 
any  member  may  move  that  the  question 
(called  the  main  question)  be  now  put,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  may  move  the  previous 
question.  If  it  pass  in  the  affirmative,  then 
the  main  question  is  to  be  put  immediately, 
and  no  further  debate  is  permitted. 

The  previous  question  being  moved  and 
seconded,  the  question  from  the  chair  should 
be,  "Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?" 
If  the  nays  prevail  the  main  question  remains 
as  the  question  before  the  house,  in  the  same 
stage  of  proceedings  as  before  the  previous 
question  was  moved. 

Equivalent  Questions. 

Where  questions  are  perfectly  equivalent, 
so  that  the  negative  of  the  one  amounts  to 
the  affirmative  of  the  other,  and  leaves  no 
other  alternative,  the  decision  of  the  one 
necessarily  concludes  the  other.  Thus  the 
negative  of  striking  out  amounts  to  the 
affirmative  of  agreeing;  and,  therefore,  to 
put  a  question  on  agreeing  after  that  of 
striking  out,  would  be  to  put  the  same 
question  in  effect  twice  over. 

Questions  of  Order. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  decide 
all  questions  of  order  whenever  raised.  Upon 
such  questions  no  debate  or  discussion  is  in 
order,  but  if  the  decision  is  not  satisfactory 
any  one  may  object  to  it  and  appeal  to  the 
house.  On  appeal  being  taken,  the  question 
should  be :  "  Shall  the  decision  of  the  chair 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  house  ?"  Where- 
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upon  the  question  may  be  debated  and  dis- 
cussed the  same  as  any  other  question. 
Commitment. 

Any  measure  may  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee on  motion.  This  motion  stands  in 
th'  "lame  degree  with  the  previous  question 
and  postponement,  and,  if  first  made,  takes 
precedence  of  them.  A  motion  to  commit 
may  be  amended  by  the  substitution  of  one 
kind  of  committee  for  another,  or  by  en- 
larging or  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, or  by  instructions  to  the  committee. 

After  a  measure  has  been  committed  and 
reported,  it  should  not,  in  an  ordinary  course, 
be  recommitted,  but  in  cases  of  importance, 
and  for  special  reasons,  it  is  sometimes  re- 
committed, and  usually  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

Reconsideration. 

When  a  motion  or  question  shall  have 
been  determined,  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative,  it  is  always  in  order  for  any  one 
who  voted  with  the  majority,  or  in  case  the 
vote  was  equally  divided,  for  one  who  voted 
in  the  negative,  to  move  for  a  reconsideration 
thereof  Such  motion  must  be  made  at  the 
same  meeting  at  which  the  former  vote  was 
taken.  A  motion  to  reconsider,  being  put 
and  lost,  cannot  be  renewed. 

Undebatable  Motions. 

A  motion  to  adjourn ;  to  lay  on  the  table, 
and  a  call  for  the  previous  question,  must  be 
decided  without  debate.  And  all  incidental 
questions  of  order,  arising  after  a  motion  is 
made  for  either  of  the  foregoing  questions, 
must  be  decided,  whether  on  appeal  or  other- 
wise, without  debate. 

Order  in  Debate. 

When  a  person  means  to  speak,  he  is  to 
stand  up  in  his  place,  uncovered,  and  address 
himself  to  the  chair,  who  calls  him  by  name, 
that  all  may  take  notice  who  it  is  that  speaks. 


A  person  who  is  indisposed  may  be  indulged 
to  speak  sitting. 

When  a  person  rises  to  speak,  no  question 
is  to  be  put,  but  he  is  to  be  heard  undisturbed, 
unless  overruled. 

If  two  or  more  rise  to  speak  nearly  together, 
the  chair  determines  who  was  first  up  and  calls 
him  by  name,  whereupon  he  proceeds,  unless 
he  voluntarily  sits  down  and  yields  the  flooi 
to  the  other. 

No  one  may  speak  more  than  twice  to  the 
same  question  without  the  consent  of  the 
house,  except  merely  to  explain  himself  in 
some  material  part  of  his  speech,  or  to  the 
manner  of  the  words  in  question,  keeping 
himself  to  that  only  and  not  going  into  the 
merits  of  it. 

If  the  chairman  rises  to  speak,  the  person 
standing  must  sit  down,  tjiat  the  chair  may 
be  first  heard. 

No  one  is  to  speak  impertinently,  or  beside 
the  question,  or  to  use  indecent  language 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  house.  Nor 
should  a  person  in  speaking,  mention  another 
then  present,  by  his  name,  but  should  de- 
scribe him  by  his  seat,  or  as  "the  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,"  or,  "on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,"  etc. 

Any  one  when  called  to  order  by  another 
or  by  the  chair,  must  sit  down,  and  not  pro- 
ceed without  leave  until  the  question  of  order 
shall  have  been  decided  by  the  chair. 

While  the  presiding  officer  is  addressing 
the  house  or  putting  a  question,  no  one 
should  cross  the  floor  or  leave  the  room ;  nor 
while  another  is  speaking,  walk  between  him 
and  the  chair. 

Adj  our  nment . 

A  motion  to  adjourn  is  not  susceptible  di 
amendment.  If  it  is  desirable  to  adjourn  to 
any  particular  place  or  time,  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  previous  resolution  to 
that  effect 
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Forms  for  Resolutions  and  Petitions. 


/^^\  WRITTEN  resolution  is  a  formal  and 
v>y\  deliberate  mode  of  expressing  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  a  society, 
dub,  or  public  assemblage. 

Resolutions  should  be  written  tersely  and 
with  great  clearness.  No  unnecessary  words 
should  be  used;  nor  should  there  be  any 
ambitious  attempts  at  fine  writing.  The 
writer  of  the  resolutions  should  state  exactly 
what  he  means  ;  nothing  more  nor  less. 

It  is  customary  to  preface  a  series  of  reso- 


lutions by  a  preamble.  This  may  bC  omitted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  writer.  Where  a  pre- 
amble is  used,  it  should  set  forth  the  cause 
of  the  resolutions  which  are  to  follow.  It 
should  always  begin  with  the  word  "Where- 
as." 

The  resolutions  follow  immediately  after 
the  preamble,  each  one  beginning  with  the 
word  "  Resolved." 

We  give  a  few  resolutions  as  specimens  for 
the  o^uidance  of  the  reader. 


resolutions  of 
condolence  on 
The  death  of 
a  free  mason 


At  a  regular  communication  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  210,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  held  March 
24th,  1S9  ,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe  to  remove  from  our  midst 
our  late  brother,  Thomas  W.  Johnston  ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  intimate  relations  long  held  by  our  deceased  brother  with  the  members  of 
this  Lodge  render  it  proper  that  we  should  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  his  services  as  a 
Mason,  and  his  merits  as  a  man  :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  St.  John  Lodge,  No.  210,  on  the  registry  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  of 
Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  that,  while  we  bow  with  humble  submission  to  the  will 
of  The  Most  High',  we  do  not  the  less  mourn  for  our  brother  who  has  been  called  from  his 
labor  to  rest. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Thomas  W.  Johnston  this  Lodge  loses  a  brother  who  was  a^ 
ways  active  and  zealous  in  his  work  as  a  Mason  ;  ever  ready  to  succor  the  needy  and  distressed 
of  the  fraternity  ;  prompt  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Order  ;  devoted  to  its  welfare  and  pros- 
perity ;  one  who  was  wise  in  counsel  and  fearless  in  action  ;  an  honest  and  upright  man,  whose 
virtues  endeared  him  not  only  to  his  brethren  of  the  Order,  but  to  all  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Resolved,  That  this  Lodge  tenders  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  and  relati ,  cs  of  our 
deceased  brother  in  this  their  sad  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Lodge  will  attend  the  body  of  our  deceased  brother  to 
the  grave  in  full  regalia,  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  his  remains. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  Minutes  of  this  Lodge,  and  that  a  copy 
of  them  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  brother. 


REMONSTRANCE 
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Resolved,  That  the  continuance  of  the  slaughter-house  of  Messrs.  Green  and  White,  in  the 
midst  of  a  densely  populated  neighborhood,  is  an  intolerable  nuisance,  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  who  reside  in  its  vicinity. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ap- 
prise the  proper  authorities  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  nuisance;  and  in  case  such  action 
shall  not  produce  its  abatement,  then  to  employ  counsel,  and  take  such  other  legal  step»  as  fHl 
case  may  require. 
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Whereas,  The  evil  of  intemperance  is  steadily  increasing  among  us,  and  many  ■who  might 
lESOuUTiONS        otherwise  become  good  and  useful  citizens  are  falling  victims  to  this  terrible  curse  ;  and 
ADOPTED  BY  A  Whereas,  One  great  cause  of  this  increase  of  drunkenness  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  open  dia- 

rEMPERANCE  regard  of  the  laws  respecting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  on  the  part  of  the  keepers  of  the 
bar-rooms  and  saloons  of  this  place,  who  continue  the  sale  of  such  liquors  after  the  hour  of  mid- 
night and  on  Sundays,  although  forbidden  by  law  to  do  so  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this  meeting  to  investigate  the  extent  of 
this  violation  of  the  law,  and  to  lay  the  result  of  their  labor  before  the  Common  Council  of  this 
city  at  its  next  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  the  police  force  of  this  city,  to  en- 
force the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquors  ;  and  we  hereby  remind  them  that  the  people  of  this 
city  will  hold  them  responsible  for  allowing  the  ordinances  regulating  the  "ale  of  liquors  to  be 
violated  by  the  keepers  of  saloons. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  passengers  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  captain  and  oflBcers 
rHANKS  TO  THE  of  the  ship  (Jiere  insert  name),  for  the  cool,  dexterous,  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  per- 
)FFtCERS  OF  A  formed  the  duties  appertaining  to  each  ;  to  the  crew  for  their  prompt  obedience  to  orders,  and  to 
30NDUCT  DURING  ^^  Concerned  for  their  earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the  safety  of  the  passengers  under  their 
^N  EMERGENCY  charge,  during  the  perilous  storm,  from  which,  owing  to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  we  have 
been  safely  delivered. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions,  signed  by  the  passengers,  be  transmitted  to  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  anr'  a  copy  be  furnished  to  the  public  journals,  with  the  request  for  their 
publication. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby  given  to  the  president,  for  the  able, 
rHANKS  TO  THE  dignified,  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  deliberations,  and  to  the  other 
officers  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have  fulfilled  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 

\Such  a  resolution  as  the  above  must  be  offered  at  the  close  of  the  convention.  The  member  offcing 
it  must  put  the  question,  and  announce  the  result — the  resolution  being  personal  to  the  presiding  officer^ 

»ce/-,i  iiTir>wQ  r.w  WherEaS,  The  Revcrcnd  Boanerges  Drumm,  D.D.,  has  been,   in  the  providence  of  God, 

rHE  DEPARTURE  Called  to  labor  in  another  part  of  Christ's  vineyard,  and  has  in  consequence  thereof  tendered  his 
>F  A  CLERGYMAN  resignation  of  the  rectorship  of  this  parish ;  and. 

Whereas,  We  recognize  a  Divine  influence  in  the  circumstances  which  have  induced  oar 
beloved  pastor  to  sever  the  ties  which  have  connected  him  with  this  church  and  its  people, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  resignation  of  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, by  the  Rev.  Boanerges  Drumm,  D.D.,  be,  and  hereby  is,  accepted,  to  take  eflFect  on  the 
first  day  of  May  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Doctor  Boanerges  Drumm  has,  by  courtesy  and  kindness,  by  purity 
of  life  and  doctrine,  and  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  holy  office, 
secured  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  people,  which  will  follow  and  be  with  him  in  his  new 
field  of  labor. 

Resolved,  That,  while  Rev.  Dr.  Boanerges  Drumm's  connection  with  this  parish  will  close, 
agreeably  to  his  wishes,  on  the  first  day  of  May  next,  his  salary  will  continue  until  the  last  daj 
of  June  next. 


3FFICERS  OF  A 
WNVENTION 


RESOLUTIONS  OF 


Whereas,  From  the  situation  of  this  town,  the  general  road  law  of  the  State  is  partly  in- 
applicable to  us,  and  highly  inefficient,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  a  specific  law, 
fNSTRUCTiON  TO   therefore, 

MEMBERS  OFTHE  Be  it  resolved,  by  the  people  of  'he  town  of  Hempstead,  in  town  meeting  assembled.  That  the  Senators 

lEGiSLATURE  3^^  Representatives  of  this  district  in  the  Legislature,  be,  and  hereby  are,  instructed  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a  law  exempting  this  town  from  the  action  of  the  general  road  law,  and  placing 
the  working  and  repair  of  the  roads  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities. 
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BUSINESS  RULES  AND  FORMS. 
PETITIONS. 


A  Petition  is  a  memorial  or  request  ad- 
dressed by-the  signers  of  the  paper  to  some 
one  in  authority  over  them,  praying  that  the 
request  set  forth  in  the  paper  may  be  granted. 
A.  petition  may  be  either  in  favor  of  a 
measure  or  against  it.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
termed  a  Remonstrance.  In  this  country  the 
persons  to  whom  petitions  are  usually  ad- 
dressed are  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Governors  of  States,  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  Ma^-ors  of  cities. 
Petitions  are  sometimes  addressed  to  the 
various  courts  on  other  than  purely  legal 
matters. 

A  petition  should  always  commence  with 
vJbe  name  and  title  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  If  to  the  President,  or  to  the 
Governor    of    any    of   the    States    of    the 


Union,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  the  title,  "Your  Excel- 
lency," or  "His  Excellency,"  should  not  be 
used.  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  only 
is  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  "Your,"  or 
"His  Excellency."  When  to  Congress,  the 
petition  should  begin,  "To  the  Congress  oi 
the  United  States."  When  to  a  Legislature, 
"To  the  Legislature,"  or  "To  the  General 
Assembly,"  as  may  be  the  custom  in  the 
State. 

When  a  petition  is  addressed  to  a  court,  it 
is  usual  to  accompany  it  with  an  affidavit 
setting  forth  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion are  known  to  the  signers  to  be  true. 
Such  affidavit,  of  course,  must  be  made  by 
the  petitioners. 

We  give  below  several  forms  of  petitions 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  requiring  them : 


W.TITION  TO  THE 
GOVERNOR, 
ASKING  FOR  THE 
PARDON  CF  A 
BCNVICT 


To  John  Lee  Carroll,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland  : 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Maryland  respectfully  represents : 
That  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  189  ,  Thomas  Brown,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  was 
convicted  before  the  Criminal  Court  in  said  city  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter,  and  was  sentenced 
therefor  to  the  State  prison  at  Baltimore,  where  he  now  remains,  for  the  term  often  years ;  that 
the  evidence  upon  which  he  was  convicted,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  summary  appended,  was  not 
altogether  conclusive  ;  that  previous  to  that  time  the  said  Brown  had  maintained  the  reputation 
of  being  a  peaceable  and  upright  man,  and  a  good  citizen  ;  and  that  his  conduct  since  his  com- 
mitment to  prison,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Warden,  which  is  herewith  submitted,  has  been 
most  exemplary. 

The  said  Brown  has  a  family  who  need  his  support,  and  under  the  impression  that  the  well- 
being  of  society  will  not  be  injured  by  his  enlargement,  and  that  the  ends  of  justice,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  have  been  sufficiently  answered,  they  respectfully  implore  the  Execa- 
tive  clemency  in  his  behalf. 

Baltimore,  .^/i^.v  I,  189  .  ,  {Here follow  the  si^^natures.) 


PETITION  TO  THE 
LEQISLATUHE 
O^  A  STAT I 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

in  General  Assembly  convened  : 

Your  petitioners,  residents  and  tax-payers  of  the  county  of  Caroline,  respectfully  represe-nt 
to  your  honorable  body  that  the  farmers  of  thig  State  are  at  present  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  tax 
upon  their  resources,  by  being  compelled  to  build  thousands  of  miles  offence,  not  for  their  own 
use,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  encroachment  of  others.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
by  us  annually  for  this  needless  fencing.  The  man  who  wishes  to  keep  stock  should  fence  in 
the  necessary  pasturage  for  the  same  ;  but  it  is  a  great  hardship  to  compel  those  vrho  do  not  own 
any  considerable  quantity  of  stock  to  keep  up  miles  of  fencing,  which  has  to  be  replaced  at 
frequent  intervals,  so  fast  does  it  go  to  ruin.  The  outlay  forced  upon  us  for  this  purpose  keeps 
many  of  us  poor,  who  might  otherwise  acquire  the  means  of  living  in  comfort. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  of  your  honorable  body  that  you  will  at  the  earliest  practicable 
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period  enact  a  law  to  prevent  stock  of  all  kinds  from  running  at  large ;  and  so  grant  to  yoof 
petitioners  a  relief  which  cannot  fail  to  materially  advance  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Sta:« 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

{Here  follow  the  signrntures.) 

CarownE  CODNTY,  Va.,  Stptember  %,  189  . 

To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa  ; 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  village  of  Port  Kennedy,  respectfuU j  vti 
forth,  That  they  have  learned  that  a  bill  is  now  before  the  two  Houses  of  Aseembly,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  the  town  aforesaid  into  a  corporate  borough,  and,  believing  such  a  meaaar,' 
to  be  unnecessary  and  injurious,  and  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  limits  of  tht 
proposed  borough,  respectfully,  but  energetically,  remonstrate  against  its  passage  by  yonu 
honorable  body. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

{Here  foUow  the  signatitres.) 


To  THE  Mayor  and  Aldbrmen  of  the  City  of ,  in  Common  CouNcn, 

Assembled  : 

POfi  OPENING                    Gentlemen: — The  undersigned  respectfully  solicit  your  honorable  body  to  open  and  extend 
A  STREET              Walnut  street,  which  now  terminates  at  Adams  street,  through  blocks  Nos.  10  and  12  in  Hall 'a 
addition  to ,  to  Benton  street,  thereby  making  Walnut  a  nearly  straight  and  con- 
tinuous street  for  two  miles,  and  greatly  accommodating  the  people  in  that  portion  of  the  city. 
(Here  insert  city,  state,  and  date.) 

\_Signed  by  two  kunilred  tax-payers,  more  or  less.'\ 


-,  IN  Common  Coonch, 


-,  feeling  that  life  and 


To  THE  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 

Assembled  : 

«CSKING  FOR  Gentlcmm : — The  undersigned  citizens  and  tax  payers  of 

A  POLICEMAN  property  are  very  insecure  after  dark  in  portions  of  this  town,  respectfully  ask  your  honorable 
body  to  appoint  a  night  policeman  to  have  supervision  of  the  streets  and  alleys  from  Harrisop 
to  Walnut  streets,  on  Broadway. 

(Here  give  city,  state,  and  date.) 

\Signtd  by  one  hundred  tax-payers,  t/iore  or  less.^ 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House 
,  IN  Legislature  Convened  : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of 


OF  Representatives  of  the  Stats  of 


County,  respectfully  represent  that  this,  and 

ASKING  for  the  neighboring  counties,  are  becoming  infested  with  that  pest,  the  Canada  thistle.  As  yet  they  are 
QP  the'canada  *^°'  ^°  sufficient  quantity  to  be  beyond  control,  but  it  is  feared  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  without 
TM^HTLE  restraint  two  years  longer,  they  will  be  so  spread  as  to  make  their  extermination  next  to  impos- 

sible.   We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  your  honorable  body  to  take  some  action  looking  to 
their  immediate  subjection,  thus  saving  the  farming  comitunity  from  an  evil  which  camioi  DC 
removed  if  allowed  to  exist  much  longer. 
(Here  give  county,  state,  and  date.) 

^Signed  by  one  thousand  farmers,  more  or  Uss^^ 


CHAPTER  XUI. 


How  to  Conduct  Public  Celebrations. 


^UBLIC    CELEBRATIONS    may    be 
held  b\-  the  citizens  of  a  city,  town, 
or  village,  as  a  whole  people ;  or  by 
societies  or  clubs. 

The  chief  public  celebration  in  this  country 
is  held  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  Independ- 
ence Day.  In  former  years  it  was  the  custom 
to  celebrate  Washington's  Birthday  (February 
2 2d),  but  this  patriotic  observance  has  been 
almost  entirely  discontinued. 

Should  the  celebration  be  conducted  by 
the  citizens  at  large,  a  public  meeting  should 
be  held  some  weeks  in  advance,  at  which  a 
Committee  of  Arrangements  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  provision  for  the  various 
portions  of  the  celebration. 
Committees. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  should 
meet  as  soon  as  practicable  after  its  appoint- 
ment A  chairman  and  secretary  should  be 
elected,  after  which  the  chairman  should  ap- 
point the  various  sub-committees,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  arrange  the  various  details  of  the  cele- 
bration. These  sub-committees  should  be  as 
follows: 

Committee  on  Correspondence. — This  com- 
mittee is  charged  with  the  duty  of  inviting 
such  distinguished  guests  as  may  be  desirable. 

Committee  on  Finance. — This  committee 
jolicits  subscriptions  of  money,  and  manages 
the  expenditure  of  it. 

Committee  on  Place. — This  committee 
engages  a  suitable  hall,  or,  if  the  celebration 
is  to  be  held  in  the  open  air,  secures  suitable 
grounds,  and  attends  to  the  erection  of 
stands,  etc. 
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Committee  oh  Orator. — This  committee 
secures  an  orator  for  the  occasion  and  also  9 
reader  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
or  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  desired  to  have  these  documents 
read,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
some  one  known  to  be  a  good  reader,  in 
order  that  full  effect  may  be  given  to  the 
documents  to  be  read,  as  a  bad  reader  will 
only  mar  the  ceremonies. 

Committee  on  Music. — This  committee 
provides  the  vocal  or  instrumental  music  for 
the  occasion. 

Com?nittee  on  Printing. — This  committee 
attends  to  the  proper  advertising  of  the  cele- 
bration, and  provides  programmes  and  such 
other  printed  matter  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  occasion. 

Other  sub-committees  may  be  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  such  other  details  as  may 
need  providing  for.  All  sub-cotnmittces  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, and  must  report  to  it  at  its 
regular  meetings.  The  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements may  accept  or  reject  the  acts  of 
sub-committees. 

The  programme,  or  order  of  exercises  for 
the  celebration,  should  be  carefully  prepared 
beforehand,  and  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 
Public  Dinners. 

Public  dinners  are  given  in  honor  of  sonit 
public  or  social  anniversary,  or  of  some  dis- 
tinguished person.  They  may  be  given  by 
the  citizens  of  a  place  at  large,  or  by  any 
number  of  them,  by  a  political  party,  a 
society,  or  a  club. 
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The  first  step  is,  as  in  the  case  of  a  public 
meeting,  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, which  attends  to  all  the  preparations 
for  the  dinner. 

If  the  dinner  is  to  be  given  to  a  particular 
person,  a  formal  invitation,  tendering  him 
this  honor,  should  be  addressed  to  him, 
signed  by  as  many  persons  as  possible. 
Should  the  person  accept  the  invitation,  he 
may  either  name  the  day  or  leave  it  to  the 
persons  tendering  the  dinner  to  fix  the  date. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments call  upon  him  and  arrange  a  date  best 
suited  to  his  convenience. 

It  is  the  custom  to  issue  tickets  to  a  public 
dinner,  except  to  invited  guests.  These 
tickets  are  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  the  money 
thus  received  being  devoted  to  paying  for 
the  entertainment. 

Should  the  occasion  be  one  of  importance, 
written  invitations  are  despatched  to  distin- 
guished persons  in  other  places.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  all  can  accept,  but  their 
replies,  which  are  read  at  the  close  of  the 
entertainment,  furnish  a  very  pleasant  feature 
of  the  occasion. 

Seatinjj  the  Guests. 

The  guests  assemble  in  one  of  the  rooms 
provided  for  the  occasion,  and,  when  dinner 
is  announced,  enter  the  dining-room  and 
proceed  to  the  places  assigned  tliem.  The 
best  plan  is  to  place  a  card  with  the  name  of 
the  person  on  the  table  at  the  place  he  is  to 
occupy.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  table, 
the  President  seats  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  table,  and  the  Vice-President  takes 
his  place  at  the  foot.  A  Vice-President  is 
placed  at  the  heaO.  of  ench  of  the  other  tables. 

If  possible,  the  table  should  be  arranged 
in  tlie  shape  of  a  T,  with  the  principal  guest 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  President. 

The  company  stand  by  their  chairs,  keep- 
ing their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  President.     As 


soon  as  he  takes  his  seat,  they  seat  themselves. 
Then  the  principal  guest  is  escorted  to  his  seat 
by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
As  he  enters  the  room,  the  President  and  all 
the  company  rise,  and  remain  standing  until 
the  guest  of  the  day  has  taken  his  seat,  when 
they  resume  their  chairs.  The  President 
then  gives  a  signal,  and  the  waiters  serve 
the  dinner. 

The  Regrular  Toasts. 

When  the  last  course  has  been  served  and 
partaken  of,  the  cloth  is  removed,  and  the 
President  proceeds  to  read  the  regular  toasts, 
which  have  been  prepared  beforehand  by  one 
of  the  sub-committees.  At  dinners  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  or  anniversaries  connected 
with  public  matters,  the  number  of  regular 
toasts  is  thirteen,  commemorative  of  the 
original  number  of  States.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  so  many  on  ordinary  occasions. 
But  there  are  certain  toasts,  given  in  certain 
order,  which  are  never  to  be  omitted.  The 
first  toast  is  to  the  day  celebrated,  if  it  be  a 
particular  day.  If  not.  what  would  be  the 
second  toast,  "The  President  of  the  L'nited 
States,"  becomes  the  first  This  toast  is 
always  to  be  received  with  applause,  even  if 
the  party  dining  be  politically  opposed  to 
him,  because  the  toast  is  to  the  office,  and 
not  the  man.  The  next  in  order  is  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State;  and  the  next  is  to 
the  invited  guest,  if  there  be  one.  The  last 
toast  is  alwa)-s  given  to  the  opposite  sex. 

After  the  President  has  read  the  toasts, 
the  Vice-President,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  who  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy. 
also  reads  aloud.  The  guests,  as  they  are 
about  to  drink  it,  repeat  it,  or  part  of  it^ 
aloud. 

If  the  guest  be  toasted,  it  being  personal, 
every  one  rises  and  drinks  standing,  follow- 
ing their  drinking  by  applause.  If,  how- 
ever, the  personai  ^c  s^l  be  to  anv  who  are 
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dead,  although  all  rise,  they  drink  the  toast 
and  resume  their  seats  in  perfect  silence. 

The  guest  of  the  evening,  having  been 
toasted,  is  expected  to  reply,  which  he  does 
so  soon  as  the  party  has  seated  itself,  after 
it  has  drunk  the  toast.  As  he  rises,  the 
President  does  the  same,  mentions  his  name, 
and  resumes  his  own  seat  until  the  guest 
has  closed. 

Volunteer  Toasts. 

The  regular  toasts  being  through,  volun- 
teer ones  are  in  order. 

If  it  be  desired  that  any  one  should  speak, 
the  usual  course  is  to  propose  a  toast  in  his 
honor.  After  this  has  been  done,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  rise,  return  thanks,  and 
make  such  proper  remarks  as  will  please 
the  company. 

If,  after  the  cloth  has  been  removed,  a 
song  be  desired  from  any  one,  his  name  is 
called   out — Mr.  (naming   him)  for  a  song. 

The   President   then   repeats:   "Mr. is 

called  upon  for  a  song."     If  the  party  is  in 
voice  at  all,  his  best  plan   is  to  rise  and 


sing  at  once ;  if  not,  he  will  rise,  excuse 
himself,  and  oflfer  a  sentiment,  or  tell  a 
story. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  entertainment, 
the  President  will  leave  his  seat  and  call  a 
Vice-President,  or  some  other  gentleman,  to 
it;  and  the  company  will  keep  the  fun  going 
as  long  as  they  think  proper. 

When  the  principal  guest  leaves,  the  com< 
pany  will  rise,  and  remain  standing  until 
he  has  left  the  room. 

As  the  President  is  responsible  for  the 
good  order  and  harmony  of  the  occasion, 
the  company  are  bound  by  the  strictest  obli- 
gation of  honor  to  obey  his  directions  and 
carry  out  his  wishes  in  all  things. 

Formerly,  at  these  public  dinners,  men 
drank  to  excess.  To  do  this  now  is  con- 
sidered ill-bred.  Indeed,  no  guest  need  drink 
at  all,  unless  he  chooses.  He  should  keep  a 
glass  of  wine  before  him,  and  raise  it  to 
his  lips  at  every  toast;  but,  if  he  should 
not  choose  to  drink,  good  manners  require 
that  no  one  should  note  his  abstinence. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


The  Art  of  Writing  Well,  Showing  How  to  Acquire  a 

Good  Hand- Writing,  and  How  to  Express  Written 

Thoughts  in  a  Correct  Manner. 


kRITING  is  the  art  of  expressing 
ideas  by  viiiible  signs  or  characters 
inscribed  on  some  material.  It  is 
either  ideographic  or  phonetic.  Ideographic 
writing  may  be  either  pictorial,  representing 
objects  by  imitating  their  forms,  or  symbolic, 
by  indicating  their  nature  or  proportions. 
Phonetic  writing  may  be  syllabic  or  alpha- 
betic; in  the  former,  each  character  repre- 
sents a  syllable ;  in  the  latter,  a  single  letter. 
The  first  mention  of  written  letters  of 
which  we  have  any  record  is  in  the  account 
given  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  of  the  Tables 
of  the  Law.  We  are  told  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  on  tables  or  tablets  of  stone.  This 
statement  has  led  some  writers,  among  them 
the  learned  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  believe  that 
letters  were  Divinely  invented  upon  this 
occasion.  There  is  no  necessity,  however, 
for  taking  this  view  of  the  case ;  for  at  the 
time  of  the  "Giving  of  the  Law,"  a  written 
language  belonged  to  each  of  the  nations 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 


The  Phoenician  alphabet,  upon  which 
that  of  the  Hebrews  was  modelled,  had  been 
in  existence  for  several  centuries  before  this 
time,  and  as  Phoenicia  was  then  a  dependency 
of  Egypt,  and  engaged  in  active  commerce 
with  that  countr\%  Moses  was  doubtless 
acquainted  v/ith  the  Phoenician  system. 
The  fact  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  was 
modelled  upon  the  Phoenician  seems  almost 
a  positive  proof  of  this  theor}-. 

The  early  histor}-  of  the  alphabet  has  to 
be  reconstructed  from  inscriptions,  as  noth- 
ing in  the  shape  of  manuscripts  are  now  in 
existence  to  tell  us  what  were  the  forms  ot 
the  letters.  These  are  handed  do\^Ti  in 
bronze  and  stone. 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  which  was  the  first  purely  phonetic 
system  ever  used,  is  now  definitely  settled 
It  was  during  the  supremac)'  of  the  Shep 
herd  Kings  over  Eg\'pt  These  were  prince* 
of  Canaanitish  origin,  who  had  conquered 
Lower  Egypt,  and  were  contemporar}'  with 
Abraham,   Isaac,  Jacob   and  Joseph.      The 
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discoveries  of  science  give  us  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  Shepherd  Kings  of 
Avaris,  who  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian 
hieratic  writing  a  certain  number  of  alpha- 
betical characters,  employed  them  to  re- 
present the  sounds  of  their  own  language, 
and  thus  produced  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
of  twenty-two  letters,  the  origin  of  most  of 
the  other  alphabets  of  the  world.  The 
Phoenicians  not  only  invented  the  alphabet; 
they  taught  the  use  of  it  to  all  nations  with 
whom  they  had  commercial  transactions. 

With  the  progress  of  the  world,  the  art  of 
writing  and  the  characters  employed  were 
greatly  simplified,  until  the  system  in  use  at 
present  was  adopted  by  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world. 

Penmanship  is  the  art  of  writing  well. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  accomplish- 
ments a  person  can  possess.  No  matter  what 
your  position  in  life,  the  ability  to  write  a 
good,  clear,  legible  hand,  is  a  priceless  pos- 
session. To  a  young  man  starting  out  to 
make  his  way  in  life,  it  is  so  much  genuine 
capital,  which  he  can  turn  to  advantage  at 
almost  every  step.  The  great  object  should 
be  to  write  a  firm,  clear  hand,  with  uniformly 
made,  well-shaped,  and  properly  shaded 
letters.  An  abundance  of  flourishes  or 
marks  is  a  defect,  except  where  ornamental 
writing  or  "flourishing"  is  intended. 

The  present  system  of  forming  and  com- 
hining  letters  seems  to  be  perfect;  It  enables 
the  writer  to  pjt  his  thoughts  on  paper 
almost  with  the  rapidity  of  speech,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  improved 
upon. 

In  this  country  tv,^o  styles  of  penmanship 
are  in  use.  One  is  known  as  the  round 
hand,  the  other  as  the  angular.  A  new  sys- 
tem, known  as  the  semi-angular,  has  been 
introduced,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Spencers,    and     of     Pa}son,     Dun  ton    and 


Scribner,  and  is  winning  its  way  to  favor. 
The  "copy  books"  prepared  by  these  masters 
present  the  best  and  most  progressive  system 
of  penmanship  now  accessible  to  the  learner, 
and  we  cordially  commend  them  to  all. 

Practice  Necessary. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  person  can 
acquire  the  art  of  writing  a  good  hand  is  by 
constant  and  conscientious  practice.  With 
some  persons  good  penmanship  is  a  gift,  but 
all  may  acquire  it  by  persistent  practice. 
Select  a  good  system  of  copies — the  series 
referred  to  above  cannot  be  improved  upon 
— and  try  faithfully  to  form  your  hand  upon 
the  model  selected.  Do  not  be  satisfied  until 
you  can  do  as  well  as  the  master  you  are 
seeking  to  imitate. 

Writing  Materials. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
writing  materials  used  by  you  should  be  of 
the  best  quality. 

The  pen  should  be  of  steel  or  of  gold. 
Many  persons  prefer  the  gold  pen,  because  it 
more  nearly  approaches  the  quill  in  flexi- 
bility. It  is  also  the  most  durable  pen.  A 
good  gold  pen,  properly  used,  should  last  for 
years.  For  general  use,  and  especially  for 
ornamental  writing,  a  good  steel  pen  is  by 
far  the  best.  It  enables  you  to  make  a  finer 
and  sharper  line  than  can  possibly  be  made 
with  the  gold  or  quill  pen. 

The  paper  should  be  of  the  best  quality 
and  texture,  clearly  ruled,  and  not  toe 
rough  in  surface.  It  is  most  common  now 
to  use  copy  books,  regularly  prepared  and 
ruled.  It  is  a  good  plan,  after  you  have 
completed  a  copy  book,  to  go  over  the  same 
set  of  copies  again.  This  may  be  done  by 
taking  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  foolscap  and 
cutting  them  in  half  Place  the  half  sheets 
within  each  other,  and  stitch  ihem  together, 
protecting  the  whole  with  a  cover  of  stiff 
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paper.  Then  use  the  copies  of  the  book 
you  have  just  finished,  writing  on  the  new 
book  you  have  thus  made. 

BlottervS  and  Ink. 

A  slip  of  blotting-paper  should  be  pro- 
vided for  every  copy  book.  In  writing 
rest  the  hand  upon  this,,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  The  perspiration  thrown  oflf  by 
the  hand  is  greasy  in  its  nature,  and  soils  the 
paper  upon  which  the  hand  rests,  and  renders 
it  unfit  to  receive  the  ink. 

Never  use  poor  ink.  Black  ink  should 
always  be  used  in  learning  to  write,  and  in 
ordinary  correspondence.  Blue  and  red  inks 
are  designed  for  special  purposes,  and  not  for 
ordinary  use.  An  ink  that  flows  freely  and 
is  nearly  black  when  first  used  is  best.  Do 
not  use  a  shallow  or  light  inkstand.  The 
first  will  not  allow  you  to  fill  your  pen 
properly;  the  latter  will  be  easily  turned 
over.  The  inkstand  should  be  heavy  and 
flat,  and  of  such  a  form  that  you  can  at  once 
see  the  amount  of  ink  in  it,  and  thus  know 
how  deep  to  dip  your  pen.  Dip  your  pen 
lightly  into  the  ink,  and  see  that  it  does  not 
take  up  too  much.  The  surplus  ink  should 
be  thrown  back  into  the  inkstand,  and  not 
upoh  the  floor.  By  stopping  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  when  you  have  finished  using  it, 
you  will  prevent  the  ink  from  evaporating 
too  fast,  and  also  from  becoming  too  thick. 

A  pen  wiper  should  always  be  provided. 
This  should  be  of  some  substance  that  will 
not  leave  a  fibre  in  the  slit  of  the  pen.  A 
linen  rag  or  a  piece  of  chamois  or  buckskin 
will  answer. 

Position  of  the  Writer. 

After  you  have  learned  to  write,  it  is  well 
to  provide  your  desk  with  a  lead  pencil,  a 
piece  of  India  rubber,  a  ruler,  and  a  bottle  of 
mucilage  and  a  brush. 

In  writing  in  a  sitting  position,  a  flat  table 
is  the  best. 


The  position  of  the  writer  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  it  decides  his 
comfort  at  the  time,  and  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  upon  his  general  health. 

The  main  object  is  to  acquire  an  easy  and 
graceful  position,  one  in  which  the  right 
arm  has  full  play  of  the  muscles  used  in 
writing. 

The  table  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
compel  you  t*"  sit  upright.  Avoid  stooping, 
as  destructive  of  a  good  hand  and  of  good 
health.  Your  position  should  be  such  as  will 
enable  you  to  fill  your  lungs  without  much 


CORRECT  POSITION  OF  A  LADY  IN  WRITING. 

effort.  ■  Sit  with  your  right  side  next  to  the 
desk  or  table,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
light  will  fall  over  your  right  shoulder  upon 
the  paper. 

The  right  forearm  must  be  placed  on  the 
desk  so  as  to  rest  the  muscle  firont  of  the 
elbow,  and  the  hand  placed  on  the  book  so 
as  to  rest  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers. 

The  forearm  must  be  at  right  angles  with 
the  copy,  the  book  being  steadied  b>'  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  placed  on  the  paper  at 
the  left  of  the  pen  point  Hold  the  wrist 
naturally  over  the  desk,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  inner  side  is  raised  a  little  higher  than 
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the  outer.  Keep  the  wrist  free  from  the  desk, 
and  do  not  let  it  turn  over  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  or  bend  down  or  up,  or  otherwise. 

How  to  Hold  the  Pen. 

Hold  the  pen  lightly  between  the  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers,  letting  it  cross  the 
forefinger  in  front  of  the  third  joint.  Rest 
the  base  of  the  holder  at  the  nail  of  the 
middle  finger.  Place  the  forefinger  over  the 
holder.  Bend  the  thumb  and  fingers  out- 
ward, and  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  under 
to  rest  the  hand  on  the  nails.  Let  the  nibs 
of  the  pen  press  the  paper  evenly. 

The  movements  in  writing  are  produced 
by  the  extension  and  retraction  of  the  pen- 
fingers  and  the  thumb ;  by  the  action  of  the 
forearm  on  the  arm-rest  as  a  centre  of  motion ; 
the  whole  arm  movement,  which  is  the 
action  of  the  whole  arm  from  the  shoulder 
as  the  centre  of  motion ;  and  the  union  of  all 

these  move- 
ments. In  or- 
dinary writing, 
the  first  is  suffi- 
cient. In  orna- 
mental writing, 
flourishing, 
etc.,  all  the 
various  move- 
ments are  em- 


INCOKRECT  MODE  OF  HOLDING 
THE  PEN. 


PROPiiK  MODE   OK   HuLDI^^i 
THE    PEN. 


ployed. 

The    fingers 
should  be  kept 
flexible,  and 
their    move- 
mentsaswell  as 
those  of  the 
hand  and  wrist, 
should  be  free 
and  unrestrain- 
ed. Cramping  orstifiening  either  the  fingers  or 
thp    wrist    causes    the    handwriting   to   be 
30c 


CORRECT   POSITION    OK   THE  HAND. 


cramped  and  awkward,  and  greatly  fatigues 
the  writer.  The  pen  should  be  held  as 
lightly  as  though  the  least  pressure  would 
crush  it,  and  not  grasped  as  though  you 
thought  it  would  fly  away. 

The  Standing'  Position. 

In  standing  at  a  desk  to  write,  stand  up- 
right, and  with  the  chest  well  thrown  out 
The  desk  should  be  high  enough  to  compel 
you  to  do  this.  It  should  slightly  incline 
from  the  outer  edge  upwards,  and  should 
project  far  enough  to  allow  you  to  place 
your  feet  well  under  it.  The  principal 
weight  of  the  body  should  rest  upon  the  left 
foot,  the  right  being  thrown  forward.  Stand 
with  your  left  side  toward  the  desk,  and  rest 
your  body  on  the  left  elbow,  which  should 
be  laid  upon  the  desk  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  you  to  steady  your  paper  or  book 
with  the  left  hand.  This  position  will  en- 
able you  to  write  freely  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  or  to  use  the  whole  forearm  should 
you  desire  to  do  so.  The  pen-holder  should 
point  towards  the  right  shoulder. 

A  great  saving  of  fatigue  is  made  by 
assuming  and  keeping  a  correct  position 
while  writing  either  sitting  or  standing.  By 
conscientiously  attending  to  this  matter,  you 
will  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  maintaining 
a  correct  position,  and  will  reap  the  benefit 
in  the  ease  with  which  you  perform  your 
task,  and  in  improved  health. 

No  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bad 
handwriting  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  im- 
prove it.  Any  one  can  procure  a  copy- 
book, and  can  spare  an  hour,  or  half  an 
hour,  a  day  for  this  effort  at  improvement. 
You  should  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
practise  faithfully  until  you  have  reached  a 
satisfactory  result  Remember  that  a  good 
hand  is  not  acquired  in  a  week  or  a  month ; 
it  takes  long  and  diligent  practice  to  produce 
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this  result.     The  end,  however,  is  worth  all 
the  labor  necessary  to  its  accomplishment. 
Plain  Writing-  Always  the  Best. 

The  great  aim  should  be  to  make  the 
handwriting  legible.  An  ornamental  hand 
is  very  attractive,  but  it  may  be  this  and  yet 
not  easily  read.  This  is  to  fail  in  the  first 
requisite  of  good  writing. 

The  advantages  of  writing  well  are 
numerous,  and  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  prepare  a  plainly  and  neatly- 
written  letter  or  paper.  The  writer  is  then 
never  afraid  or  ashamed  for  his  friends  to  see 
his  writing,  and  is  never  disgraced  by  a 
wretched  scrawl  in  addressing  a  letter  to  a 
stranger. 

A  good  hand  is  also  an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
young  man  seeking  employment.  A  mer- 
chant in  employing  clerks  and  salesmen  will 
always  give  the  preference  to  the  best  pen- 
man. A  young  man  applying  by  letter  for 
a  situation  can  scarcely  offer  a  better  refer- 
ence than  the  appearance  of  his  letter. 
Should  you  wish  to  become  a  book-keeper  or 
accountant,  a  good  handwriting  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

How  to  Spell  Correctly. 

Whether  a  person  is  a  good  penman  or 
not,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  know  how 
to  make  use  of  his  ability  to  write,  or,  in 
Dther  words,  how  to  transfer  correctly  his 
thoughts  to  paper. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  know  how  to  spell 
:orrectly.  This  is  even  more  important 
than  writing  a  good  hand.  A  badly-spelled 
letter  is  much  more  of  a  disgrace  to  the 
writer  than  one  badly  written.  The  habit 
Df  spelling  correctly  may  be  easily  acquired, 

Iand  once  mastered  is  rarely  lost.  Our 
language  is  so  rich  in  words  that  even  the 
best  of  spellers  may  sometimes  be  unable  to 
§ive  the  proper  orthography  of  a  word,  but 


the  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
which  govern  the  formation  of  English 
words  will  enable  him  to  meet  all  the  ordi- 
nary demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  him, 
These  may  be  found  in  almost  any  spelling- 
book,  or  work  upon  the  principles  of  com- 
position. It  is  well,  however,  to  give  a  few 
of  the  most  important  here.  We  may  remark, 
in  passing,  that  writing  words  out  in  full  on 
paper,  or  on  a  slate,  is  an  admirable  means  of 
impressing  them  upon  the  memor}-. 

All  words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  /,  with 
a  single  vowel  before  it,  have  double  /  at  the 
close:  as  niill^  sell. 

All  words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  /, 
with  a  double  vowel  before  it,  have  one  / 
only  at  the  close :  as  mail^  sail. 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending 
in  /,  when  compounded,  retain  but  one  / 
each :  as,  fulfil.^  skilful. 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending 
in  /,  have  one  /  only  at  the  close :  as,  delight- 
fid,  faithful;  except  befall.,  downfall.,  recall^ 
unwell.^  etc. 

All  derivations  from  words  ending  in  / 
have  one  /  only:  as,  equality.,  from  equal ; 
fulness.,  from  fell ;  except  they  end  in  er  or 
ly :  as,  wz7/,  miller ;  full.,  fully. 

All  participles  in  ing  from  verbs  ending  in 
e  lose  the  e  final:  as,  have.,  having;  amuse., 
amusing ;  unless  they  come  from  verbs  end- 
ing in  double  ^,  and  then  they  retain  both : 
as,  see.,  seeing ;  agree.,  agreeing. 

All  adverbs  in  ly  and  nouns  in  ment  retain 
the  e  final  of  the  primitives:  as,  brave., 
bravely ;  refine.,  refineme7it ;  except  acknowl- 
edgment and  judgment. 

All  derivations  from  words  ending  in  er 
retain  the  c  before  the  r :  as,  refer.,  reference  ; 
except  hindrance^  from  hinder  ;  remem,brance._ 
from  remember ;  disastrous.,  from  disaster ; 
7nonstrous^  from  monster ;  wondrous.,  from 
wonder ;  rum^>-ous,  from  cumber.,  etc. 


(©/^ 
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Compound  words,  if  both  end  not  in  /, 
retain  their  primitive  parts  entire :  as,  mill- 
stone^ chaitgeable^  raceless ;  except  always^ 
also^  deplorable^  although^  almost^  admirable^ 
etc. 

All  one-syllables  ending  in  a  consonant, 
with  a  single  vowel  before  it,  double  that 
consonant  in  derivatives :  as,  stn^  sinner ; 
%hif}^  shipping  ,•  big^  bigger ;  glad^  gladder, 
etc. 

One-syllables  ending  in  a  consonant,  with 
a  double  vowel  before  it,  do  not  double  the 
consonant  in  derivatives:  as,  sleep ^  sleeper ; 
troop,  trooper. 

All  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  end- 
ing in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  and  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
iouble  that  consonant  in  derivatives:  as, 
commit,  committee  ,•  compel,  compelled,-  appal, 
2ppalling ,'  distil,  distiller. 

Nouns  of  one  syllable  ending  in  y,  pre- 
:eded  by  a  consonant,  change  y  into  ies  in 
the  plural ;  and  verbs  ending  in  y,  preceded 
by  a  consonant,  change  'y  into  ies  in  the 
Lliird  person  singular  of  the  present  tense, 
and  into  ied  in  the  past  tense  and  past 
participle:  2&,  fly,  flies ,-  I  apply,  he  ap>piies  ,- 
we  reply,  we  replied,  or  have  replied.  If  the 
V  be  preceded  by  a  vowel,  this  rule  is  not 
applicable  :  as,  key,  keys ,-  I  play,  he  plays  ,- 
we  have  enjoyed  ourselves. 

Compound  words  whose  primitives  end  in 
V,  change  y  into  i :  as,  beauty,  beautiful  ,- 
lovely,  loveliness. 

How  to  Use  Capital  Letters. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  keep  a  small 
iictionary  at  hand,  in  order  that  you  may 
refer  at  once  to  the  word  if  you  are  in  doubt 
IS  to  its  orthography.  The  standard  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States  is  either  Worcester 
3r  Webster.  Johnson's  is  good,  or  Walker's, 
and  for  students'  use,  Stormonth's  is  available 
and  handy. 


There  is  no  surer  mark  of  an  educated 
person  than  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters. 
To  omit  them  when  they  should  be  used  is  a 
serious  blunder,  and  to  make  too  profuse  a 
display  of  them  is  to  disfigure  your  writing, 
and  proclaim  yourself  ignorant  of  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  correct  writing. 

The  rules  governing  the  use  of  these  let- 
ters are  few,  simple,  and  easily  remembered. 
They  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

The  first  word  of  every  book,  chapter, 
letter,  note,  or  any  other  piece  of  writing 
should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

The  names  of  the  months  and  the  days  of 
the  week  should  always  begin  with  a  cai>ital 
letter. 

The  first  word  after  a  period  should  begin 
with  a  capital  letter. 

The  first  word  after  every  interrogation, 
or  exclamation,  should  begin  with  a  capital 
letter;  unless  a  number  of  interrogative  or 
exclamatory  sentences  occur  together,  and 
are  not  totally  independent 

The  various  names  or  appellations  of  the 
Deity  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter:  as, 
God,  Jehovah,  the  Almighty,  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Lord,  Providence,  the  Messiah, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  etc. 

All  proper  names,  such  as  the  names  of 
persons,  places,  streets,  mountains,  lakes, 
rivers,  ships,  etc.,  and  adjectives  derived 
from  them,  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

The  first  word  of  a  quotation  after  a  colon, 
or  when  it  is  in  direct  form,  should  begin 
with  a  capital  letter. 

The  first  word  of  an  example,  every  sub- 
stantive and  principal  word  in  Jhe  titles  of 
books,  and  the  first  word  of  every  line  in 
poetry,  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

The  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjection  O,  are 
always  wricten  in  capitals. 

Any  words,  when  remaikably  emphatic, 
or  when  they  are  the  principal  subject  of  the 
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composition,  may  begin  with  capitals.     The 
observance  of  these  rules  is  important 

How  to  Punctuate  Correctly. 

A  knowledge  of  punctuation  is  very  im- 
portant. A  document  not  punctuated,  or 
aot  punctuated  properly,  may  present  a  neat 
ippearance  if  written  in  a  good  hand  and 
:orrectly  spelled,  but  its  value  may  often  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  incorrect  punctuation. 
A.  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Londmi 
Times  : 

"The  contract  lately  made  for  lighting 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  during  the  ensuing 
y^ear,  has  been  thrown  void  by  the  misplac- 
ing of  a  comma  in  the  advertisement,  which 
ran  thus :  '  The  lamps  at  present  are  about 
^^350  in  number,  and  have  in  general  two 
jpouts  each,  composed  of  not  less  than  twenty 
:hreadsof  cotton.'  Thecontractor  would  have 
proceeded  to  furnish  each  lamp  with  the  said 
:wenty  threads ;  but,  this  being  but  half  the 
isual  quantity,  the  commissioner  discovered 
ihat  the  difference  arose  from  the  comma 
following,  instead  of  preceding  the  word 
'.ach.  The  parties  agreed  to  annul  the  con- 
tact, and  a  new  one  was  ordered." 

Punctuation  Marks. 

A  Mr.  Sharpe  once  engraved  a  portrait  of  a 
:ertain  Richard  Brothers,  and  gave  the  fol- 
.owing  certificate  to  that  effect.  The  docu- 
nent  was  designed  as  a  simple  statement  of 
act  The  misplacement  of  a  comma,  how- 
ever converted  it  into  a  piece  of  gross  pro- 
fanity. It  read  as  follows :  "  Believing 
Richard  Brothers  to  be  a  prophet  sent,  by 
jod  I  have  engraved  his  portrait."  Had  the 
:omma  been  placed  after  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  the  eflfect  would  have  been  very  dif- 
erent. 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written 
X)mposition   into  sentences ;  and    is  princi- 


pally used  to  mark  the  grammatical  divisions 
of  a  sentence.  The  marks  employed  in 
punctuation  are  sometimes  used  to  note  the 
different  pauses  and  tones  of  voice,  which 
the  sense  and  accurate  pronounciatioB  re- 
quire. 

The  characters  or  marks  used  in  punctua- 
tion are  as  follows : 


The  Comma, 

, 

The  Ellipsis,          ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Semicolon, 

\ 

The  Hyphen, 

The  Colon, 

The  Breve,                       w 

The  Period, 

. 

The  Apostrophe               ' 

The  Quotation  Marks 

.1      .» 

The  Brace,                        | 

The  Diaeresis, 

The  Crotchets, 

(  ) 

The  Acute  Accent,           ' 

The  Brackets, 

[  ] 

The  Grave  Accent,           ^ 

The  Exclamation, 

1 

The  Circumflex  Accent,  a 

The  Interrogation, 

p 

The  Caret,                          a 

The  Dash, 

The  Cedilla,                      9 

In  addition  to 

these  the  following  marks 

of  reference  are 

used 

The  Asterisk, 

* 

The  Section,                      \ 

The  Obelisk, 

t 

The  Parallels,                     || 

The  Index, 

B@- 

The  Paragraph,                 *! 

The  Doable  Obelisk, 

+ 
+ 

Rules  of  Punctuation. 

When  two  or  more  words  are  connected 
without  the  connecting  word  being  expressed, 
the  comma  supplies  the  place  of  that  word ; 
as  "  Alfred  was  a  brave,  pious,  '  patriotic 
prince." 

Those  parts  of  a  sentence  which  contain  the 
relative  pronoun,  the  case  absolute,  the  nom- 
inative case  independent,  any  parenthetical 
clause,  and  simple  members  of  sentences, 
connected  by  words  expressing  a  comparison, 
must  be  separated  by  commas ;  as,  "  The 
elephant,  which  you  saw  in  the  menagerie, 
took  the  child  up  with  his  trunk  into  his 
cage."  "  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost." 
"  Peace,  O  Virtue,  peace  is  all  thine  own." 
"  Better  is  a  dinner  o^  herbs  with  love,  thai 
a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith." 

The  following  words  and  phrases,  and 
others  similar  to  them,  are  generally  separated 
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by  commas  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence ; 
namely,  Nay,  so,  however,  hence,  besides, 
perhaps,  finally,  in  short,  at  least,  moreover, 
again,  first,  secondly,  thirdly,  lastly,  once 
more,  on  the  contrary,  etc. 

The  words  of  another  writer,  not  formally 
introduced  as  a  quotation,  and  words  and 
clauses  expressing  contrast  or  opposition, 
though  closely  connected  in  construction, 
are  separated  by  a  comma;  as,  "I  pity  the 
man,  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
and  cry,  'Tis  all  barren." 

"  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  o'erflowing,  full." 

When  the  absence  of  a  word  is  indicated 
in  reading  or  speaking  by  a  pause,  its  place 
may  be  suppled  by  a  comma ;  as,  "  From  law 
arises  security  ;  from  security,  inquiry ;  from 
inquiry,  knowledge." 

Nouns  in  apposition,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory words  or  phrases,  are  separated  by 
commas ;  but  if  such  nouns  are  single,  or 
only  form  a  proper  name,  they  are  not 
divided;  as,  "Paul  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  knowl- 
edge." 

Semicolons,  Colons  and  Periods. 

When  a  sentence  consists  of  several  mem- 
"bers,  each  constituting  a  distinct  proposition, 
and  having  a  dependence  upon  each  other, 
■or  upon  some  common  clause,  they  are 
separated  by  semicolons ;  as,  "  Wisdom  has 
builded  her  house ;  she  hath  hewn  out  her 
seven  pillars;  she  hath  killed  her  beasts; 
she  L  h  mingled  her  wine ;  she  hath  also 
furnis_.ed  her  table." 

The  colon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into 
two  or  more  parts,  which,  although  the 
sense  be  complete  in  each,  are  not  wholly 
independent ;  as,  "  Nature  felt  her  inability 
to  extricate  herself  from  the  consequences  of 
jg^ilt:  the  Gospel  reveals  the  plan  of  Divine 


interposition  and  aid."  Here  the  clauses 
are  complete  in  sense,  yet  form  one  sentence. 

The  colon  is  used  when  an  example,  a 
quotation,  or  a  speech  is  introduced;  as, 
"  The  Scriptures  give  us  an  amiable  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity  in  these  words :  God 
is  love." 

The  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  complete 
and  independent  sentence.  It  is  also  placed 
after  initial  letters  when  used  alone ;  and, 
likewise,  after  all  abbreviations ;  as,  "One 
clear  and  direct  path  is  pointed  out  to  man." 
"  Fear  God."  "  Have  charity  towards  all 
men."  "  G.  W.,"  for  "George  Washington." 
"  Geo.,"  for  "George."  "  Benj.,"  for  "  Ben- 
jamin." "O.  S.,"  for  "Old  St>'le."  "  F.  R. 
S.,"  for  "Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societ>'." 

In  a  general  view,  the  period  separates  the 
paragraph  into  sentences;  the  semicolon 
divides  a  compound  sentence  into  simple 
ones ;  and  the  comma  collects  into  clauses 
the  scattered  circumstances  of  manner,  time, 
place,  relation,  etc.,  belonging  to  every  verb 
and  to  every  noun. 

Interrogation  and  Exclamation  Marks. 

The  note  of  interrogation,  or  the  question, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  placed  after  every 
sentence  which  contains  a  -question ;  as, 
"Who  is  this?"  "What  have  you  in  your 
hand?"  "The  Cyprians  said  to  me.  Why 
do  you  weep  ?  " 

The  exclamation  point  is  used  to  express 
any  sudden  or  violent  emotion ;  such  as  sur- 
prise, joy,  grief,  love,  hatred,  anger,  pity, 
anxiety,  ardent  wish,  etc.  It  is  also  used  tc 
mark  an  exalted  idea  of  the  Deity;  and  is 
generally  placed  after  the  nominative  case  in- 
dependent; and  after  the  noun  or  pronour 
which  follows  an  interjection ;  as,  "  How 
mischievous  are  the  effects  of  war  !'•  •  O 
blissful  days  !     Ah  me  !  how  soon  we  pass !" 

The  exclamation  point  is  also  used  after 
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sentences  containing  a  question  when  no 
answer  is  expected ;  as,  "  What  is  more  amia- 
able  than  virtue!" 

Several  exclamation  points  are  sometimes 
used  together,  either  in  a  parenthesis  or  by 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
ridicule  or  a  great  degree  of  surprise. 

The  Parenthesis,  Bracket,  Hyphen,  Etc. 

A  parenthesis  is  a  sentence,  or  a  part  of  a 
sentence,  inserted  within  another  sentence, 
but  which  may  be  omitted  without  injuring 
the  sense  or  construction,  and  is  enclosed 
between  two  closed  lines  like  these  :  (  ). 

The  curved  lines  between  which  a  paren- 
thesis is  enclosed  are  callc^d  crotchets. 

Sometimes  a  sentence  is  enclosed  between 
marks  like  these,  [  ],  which  are  called 
brackets. 

The  following  difference  h  to  be  noticed 
in  theuseof  crotchets  and  brackets:  Crotchets 
are  used  to  enclose  a  sentence,  or  part  of  a 
sentence,  which  is  inserted  between  the  parts 
of  another  sentence :  Brackets  are  generally 
used  to  separate  two  subjects  or  to  enclose  an 
explanatory  note  or  observation  standing  by 
itself  When  a  parenthesis  occurs  within 
another  parenthesis,  brackets  enclose  the 
former,  and  crotchets  the  latter ;  as  in  the 
following  sentence  from  Stem  :  "I  know  the 
banker  I  deal  with,  or  the  physician  I  usually 
call  in  [there  is  no  need,  cried  Dr.  Slop  (wak- 
ing), to  call  in  any  physician  in  this  case], 
to  be  neither  of  them  man  of  much 
religion." 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  a  parenthe- 
sis is  frequently  placed  between  commas,  in- 
stead of  crotchets,  etc. ;  but  the  best  writers 
avoid  the  use  of  parenthesis  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  hyphen  is  a  small  mark  placed  between 
the  parts  of  a  compound  word ;  as,  sea-water, 
semi-circle. 


The  hyphen  is  also  used  to  denote  the 
long  sound  of  a  vowel  ;  as,  Epicure-an, 
deco-rum. 

The  hyphen  must  always  be  put  at  the  end 
of  the  line  when  part  of  the  word  is  in  one 
line  and  part  in  another;  but  in  this  case., 
the  letters  of  a  syllable  must  never  be  sep- 
arated ;  as,  extraor- 
dinary, not  ext- 
raordinary. 

The  dash  is  a  straight  mark  longer  than  a 
hyphen ;  thus,  — 

The  proper  use  of  the  dash  is  to  express  a 
sudden  stop  or  change  of  the  subject ;  but 
by  modern  writers,  it  is  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  almost  all  of  the  other  marks: 
being  used  sometimes  for  a  comma,  semi- 
colon, colon  or  period ;  sometimes  for  a 
question  or  an  exclamation,  and  sometimes 
for  crotchets  and  brackets  to  enclose  a  paren- 
thesis. 

An  ellipsis  or  omission  of  words,  syllables 
or  letters,    is   indicated  by  various   marks. 

sometimes  by  a  dash  ;  as,  the  k g,  for  the 

king;  sometimes  by  asterisks  or  stars,  like 
these,  *  ♦  *  *  J  sometimes  by  hyphens,  thus, 

;  sometimes  by  small  dots  or  periods, 

like  these,  .... 

The  breve  (thus  )  is  placed  over  a  vowel 
to  indicate  its  short  sound  ;  Sl  Helena. 

The  apostrophe  is  the  comma  placed  above 
the  line.  It  is  used  as  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive case,  and  sometimes  indicates  the 
omission  of  a  letter  or  several  letters ;  a$, 
"John's;"  "'tis"  for  "it  is;"  "  tho' "  for 
'though;"  "lov'd"for  "loved;"  "I'll"  for 
"  I  will." 

The  quotation  marks,  or  inverted  commas, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  consist  of  four 
commas,  two  inverted,  or  upside  down,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  phrase  or  sentence 
which  is  quoted  or  transcribed  from  some 
author  in  his  own  words  ;  and  two  others,  in 
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their    direct  position,  placed  at  the  conclu- 
sion ;  as,  an  excellent  poet  says : 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Sometimes  the  quotation  is  marked  by  sin- 
a^le  instead  of  double  commas. 

The  diaeresis  consists  of  two  periods  placed 
over  the  latter  of  two  vowels  to  show  that 
they  are  to  be  pronounced  in  separate  sylla- 
bles ;  as,  Laocoon,  Zoonomia,  cooperate. 

The  brace  is  employed  to  unite  several 
lines  of  poetry,  or  to  connect  a  number  of 
words  with  one  common  term  ;  and  it  is  also 
used  to  prevent  a  repetition  in  writing  or 
printing  ;  thus, 

"Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  him  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march  and  energy  divine." 

C-e-o-u-s     ^ 

S-c-i-o-u-s  1"  ^'^^  pronounced  like  shus. 
T-i-o-u-s     J 

The  cedilla,  or  cerilla,  is  a  curve  line 
placed  under  the  letter  r,  to  show  that  it  has 
the  sound  of  s.  It  is  used  principally  in 
words  derived  from  the  French  language. 

Thus  garqon,  in  which  word  the  q  is  to  be 
pronounced  like  s. 

The  accents  are  marks  used  to  signify  the 
proper  pronounciation  of  words. 

The  accents  are  three  in  number  : 

The  grave  accent,  thus,  ^ 
The  acute  accent,  thus,  ' 
The  circumflex  accent,  thus.  '^ 

The  grave  accent  is  represented  by  a  mark 
placed  over  a  letter,  or  syllable,  to  show  that 
it  must  be  pronounced  with  the  falling  in- 
flection of  the  voice  ;  as,  Reuthamir. 

The  acute  accent  is  represented  by  a 
similar  mark,  pointing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  show  that  the  letter  or  syllable 
must  be  pronounced  with  the  rising  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice  ;  thus.  Epicurean,  Europ^n. 

The  meaning  of  a  sentence  often  depends 
on  the  kind  of  accent  which  is  used ;  thus 


the  following  sentence,  if  the  acute  accent 
be  used  on  the  word  a/one,  becomes  a  ques- 
tion : 

"  Pleased  thou  shalt hear,  and  thou  al6neshalthear  ?" 

But  if  the  grave  accent  be  placed  on  the 
word  alone^  it  becomes  a  simple  declaration  r 
as, 

"  Pleased  thou  shalt  hear,  and  thou  alone  shalt  hear." 

The  circumflex  accent  is  the  union  of  the 
grave  and  acute  accents,  and  indicates  that 
the  syllable  on  which  it  is  placed  should 
have  both  the  rising  and  falling  inflection  of 
the  voice. 

The  caret  is  a  mark  resembling  an  in- 
verted V  ,  placed  under  the  line.  It  is  never 
used  in  printed  books,  but,  in  manuscripts, 
shows  that  something  has  been  accidentally 

omitted ;  as, 

recited 

"  George  has  his  lesson." 

A 

When  many  notes  occur  on  a  page,  and 
the  reference  marks  given  above  are  ex- 
hausted, it  is  customary  to  double  them. 
Some  writers  prefer  to  use  the  numerals,  i 
2,  3,  4,  etc.,  as  simpler.  This  is  a  matter  of 
taste  with  the  writer. 

Sections  and  Paragraphs. 

The  section  §  and  the  paragraph  %  are 
used  to  mark  the  parts  of  a  composition  that 
should  be  separated.  Where  you  wish  the 
compositor  to  separate  a  paragraph  into  two 
or  more  paragraphs,  it  is  not  necessary-  to 
rewrite  the  page.  Place  the  \  where  you 
wish  each  new  paragraph  to  begin,  and  the 
compositor  will  understand  your  wishes. 

A  paragraph  denotes  the  beginning  of  r 
new  subject,  or  a  sentence  not  connecter 
with  the  foregoing. 

A  section  is  used  for  subdividing  a  chapter 
into  smaller  parts. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  every  com- 
position should  be  divided  into  paragraplos* 
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when  the   sense  will   allow  the  separation. 
Diflferent  subjects,  unless  they  are  very  short, 
or  very  numerous  in  a  small  compass,  should 
be  separated  into  paragraphs. 
Underscoring. 

Many  mistakes  arise  from  improperly 
underscoring  the  words  of  a  manuscript  or 
letter.  It  is  well  to  refrain  from  underscor- 
ing a  word  wherever  you  can  do  so  with 
propriety,  just  as  you  would  avoid  unduly 
emphasizing  your  words  in  speaking.  A 
single  line  drawn  under  a  word  indicates 
that  it  must  be  set  by  the  compositor  in 
italics;  as,  "I  dearly  love  her."  Two  lines 
indicate  small  capitals;  as,  "I  honor  him." 

Three  lines  indicate  large  capitals  ;  as,  "  Help, 
help,  I  cry." 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMAR. 

Although  the  details  of  Grammar  and 
grammatical  rule  are  not  embraced  in  the 
plan  of  this  work,  we  may  with  propriety 
present  some  observations  with  regard  to 
those  principles  which  are  most  frequently 
forgotten  or  disregarded  by  careless  writers. 
These  are  here  presented  in  the  form  of 
directions. 

Direction  ist  In  determining  the 
number  of  a  verb,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  idea  which  is  embraced  in  the  subject 
or  nominative.  Whenever  the  idea  of  plu- 
rality is  conveyed,  whether  it  be  expressed 
by  one  word  or  by  one  hundred,  and  how- 
ever connected,  and  in  whatever  number  the 
subject  may  be,  whether  singular  or  plural, 
all  verbs  relating  to  it  must  be  made  to 
agree,  not  with  the  number  of  the  ivord  or 
words^  but  with  the  number  of  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  words. 

Direction  2d.  In  the  use  of  pronouns 
the  same  remark  applies:  namely,  that  the 
number  of  the  pronoun  must  coincide  with 


the  idea  contained  in  the  word,  or  words,  to 
which  the  pronoun  relates.  If  it  imply 
unity,  the  pronoun  must  be  singular;  if  it 
convey  plurality,  the  pronoun  must  be  plural. 
These  directions  will  be  better  understood  by 
an  example. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "Each  of  them,  in 
their  turn,  receive  the  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled,"  the  verbs  and  pronouns  are  in 
the  wrong  number.  The  word  each^  although 
it  includes  «//,  implies  but  one  at  a  time.  The 
ideay  therefore,  is  the  idea  of  unity.,  and  the 
verb  and  pronoun  should  be  singular ;  thus, 
"Each  of  them  in  his  turn  receives  the 
benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled." 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  following  sentences :  "  Every  per- 
son, whatever  be  their  (his)  station,  is  bound 
by  the  duties  of  morality."  "The  wheel 
killed  another  man,  who  is  the  sixth  that 
have  (has)  lost  their  (his)  lives  (life)  by  these 
means."  "I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
should  incur  censure  for  being  tender  of 
their  (his)  reputation." 

Direction  3d.  In  the  use  of  verbs  and 
words  which  express  time,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  proper  tense  be  emplo}-ed  to 
express  the  time  that  is  intended.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  rule  more  frequently  violated 
than  this,  even  by  good  writers ;  but  young 
writers  are  very  prone  to  the  error ;  thus  the 
author  of  the  Waverley  Novels  has  the  fol- 
lowing sentence : 

"'Description,'  he  said,  '■■was  (is)  to  the 
author  of  a  romance  exactly  what  drawing 
and  tinting  were  (are)  to  a  painter ;  words 
were  (are)  his  colors,  and,  if  properly  em- 
ployed, they  could  (can)  not  fail  to  place  the 
scene  which  he  wished  (wishes)  to  conjure 
up  as  eflfectually  before  the  mind's  eye  as  the 
tablet  or  canvas  presents  it  to  the  bodily  or- 
gan. The  same  rules,'  he  continued,  '•ap- 
plied (apply)  to  both,  and  an  exuberance  of 
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dialogue  in  the  former  case  was  (is)  a  verbose 
and  laborious  mode  of  composition,  which 
went  (goes)  to  confound  the  proper  art  of  the 
drama,  a  widely  different  species  of  compo- 
sition, of  which  dialogue  was  (is)  the  very 
essence  ;  because  all,  excepting  the  language 
to  be  made  use  of,  was  (is)  presented  to  the 
eye  by  the  dresses,  and  persons,  and  actions 
of  the  performers  upon  the  stage.'" 

The  author  was  misled  throughout  in  the 
tenses  of  the  verbs  in  this  extract  by  the 
tense  of  the  verb  said^  with  which  he  intro- 
duces it. 

Direction  4th.  Whenever  several  verbs 
belonging  to  one  common  subject  occur  in  a 
sentence,  the  subject  or  nominative  must  be 
repeated  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
mood,  tense,  or  form  of  the  verb. 

Direction  5th.  In  the  use  of  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees  of  the  adjec- 
tive it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  two 
things  or  persons  only  are  compared,  the 
comparative  degree,  and  not  the  superlative, 
should  be  used.  Thus,  in  the  sentence, 
"Catharine  and  Mary  are  both  well  attired  ; 
but,  in  their  appearance,  Catharine  is  the 
neatest,  Mary  the  most  showy,"  the  superla- 
tive degree  of  the  adjective  is  improperly  ap- 
plied. As  there  are  but  two  persons  spoken 
of,  the  adjectives  should  be  in  the  compara- 
tive degree  :  namely,  neater  and  more  showy. 

Direction  6th.  Neuter  and  intransitive 
verbs  should  never  be  used  in  the  passive 
form.  Such  expressions  as  was  gone.,  is 
grown.,  is  fallen.,  is  come.,  may  be  relied  on., 
etc.,  although  used  by  some  good  writers,  are 
objectionable. 

Direction  7th.  In  the  use  of  irregular 
verbs,  a  proper  distinction  should  be  made  in 
the  use  of  the  imperfect  tense  and  the  perfect 
participle. 

He  done  (did)  it  at  my  request ;  he  run 
(ran)  a  great  risk  ;  he  has  mistook  (mistaken) 


his  true  interest  ;  the  cloth  was  worue  (woven) 
of  the  finest  wool ;  he  writes  as  the  best  au- 
thors would  have  wrote  (written)  had  they 
writ  (written)  upon  the  subject ;  the  bell  has 
been  rang  (rung) ;  I  have  spoke  (spokenj  to 
him  upon  the  subject.  These  sentences  are 
instances  where  the  proper  distinction  be- 
tween the  preterite  and  participle  has  not 
been  preserved. 

Direction  8th.  The  negative  adverb 
must  be  followed  by  the  negative  conjunc- 
tion ;  as,  "The  work  is  not  capable  of  pleas- 
ing the  understanding,  nor  (not  or)  the  imag- 
ination." The  sentence  would  be  improved 
by  using  the  conjunction  in  pairs,  substitut- 
ing neither  for  not. 

In  the  following  sentences,  the  conjunc- 
tion but  is  improperly  used  :  "  I  cannot  deny 
but  that  I  was  in  fault."  "  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  this  is  a  state  of  positive 
gratification." 

Direction  9th.  There  must  be  no 
ellipsis  of  any  word,  when  such  ellipsis 
would  occasion  obscurity.  Thus,  when  we 
speak  of  "  the  laws  of  God  and  man,"  it  is 
uncertain  whether  one  or  two  codes  of  laws 
are  meant ;  but,  in  the  expression,  "  the  laws 
of  God  and  the  laws  of  man,"  the  obscurity 
vanishes.  A  nice  distinction  in  sense  is 
made  by  the  use  or  omission  of  the  articles. 
"A  white  and  red  house"  means  but  one 
house;  but  "A  white  and  a  red  house" 
means  two  houses.  In  the  expression,  "She 
has  a  little  modesty,"  the  meaning  is  posi- 
tive;  but  by  omitting  the  article,  "She  has 
little  modest}',"  the  meaning  becomes  nega- 
tive. The  position  of  the  article,  also,  fi-e- 
quently  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
sense,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
examples:  "As  delicate  a  little  thing;" 
"  As  a  delicate  little  thing." 

Direction  loth.  The  adverb  should 
always  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
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word  which  it  is  designed  to  qualify.  Its 
proper  position  is  generally  before  adjectives, 
after  verbs  and  frequently  between  the 
auxiliary'  and  the  verb.  The  following 
sentence  exhibits  an  instance  of  the  im- 
proper location  of  the  adverb:  "It  had 
almost  been  his  daily  custom,  at  a  certain 
hour,  to  visit  Admiral  Priestman."  The 
adverb  almost  should  have  been  placed  before 
daily. 

Direction  nth.  In  the  Aise  of  passive 
and  neuter  verbs,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  proper  nominative  is  applied.  That 
■which  is  the  object  of  the  active  verb  must 
in  all  cases  be  the  subject  or  nominative  of 
the  passive  verb.  Thus,  we  say,  with  the 
active  verb,  "They  offered  him  mercy " 
[i,  e.^  to  him):  and,  with  the  passive  verb, 
"Mercy  was  offered  to  him;"  not  "He  was 
offered  mercy,"  because  "mercy,"  not  "he," 
is  the  thing  which  was  offered.  It  is  better 
to  alter  the  expression  by  substituting  a 
synonym  with  a  proper  nominative  or  sub- 
ject, than  to  introduce  such  confusion  of 
language,  as  must  necessarily  result  from  a 
change  in  the  positive,  fixed  and  true  signifi- 
cations of  words,  or  from  a  useless  violation 
of  grammatical  propriety. 

In  accordance  with  this  direction  (see,  also. 
Direction  6th), 


Instead  of 
He  waa  prevailed  on, 
He  was  spoken  to, 
She  waa  listened  to. 
They  were  looked  at, 
It  is  approved  of, 
He  waa  spoken  of. 
It  ia  contended  for, 
It  waa  thought  of, 


It  would  be  better  to  say. 

He  wasipersuaded. 
He  was  addressed. 
She  was  heard. 
They  were  seen,  or  viewed. 
It  is  liked,  or  commended. 
He  was  named,  or  mentioned. 
It  is  maintained,  or  contested. 
It  was  remembered, or  conceived. 


He  was  called  on  by  his  friend,  He  was  visited  by  his  friend. 

These  examples  are  commented  These    examples    are  ridiculed 

upon  with  much  humor,  with  much  humor. 

He  was  referred  to  as  an  oracle.  He  was  consulted  as  an  oracle. 

Direction  12th.  All  the  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence should  be  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  there  shall  appear  to  be  no  want  of 
agreement  or  connection  among  them.  Thus, 


the  following  sentence,  "  He  was  more  be- 
loved, but  not  so  much  admired  as  Cynthio," 
is  inaccurate,  because  when  it  is  analyzed,  it 
will  be,  "  He  was  more  beloved  as  Cynthio," 
etc.  The  adverb  tnore  requires  the  conjunc- 
tion than  after  it ;  and  the  sentence  should 
be,  "  He  was  more  beloved  tlian  Cynthio,  but 
not  so  much  admired." 

Again,  in  the  sentence,  "  If  a  man  have  a 
hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them^<?^^  astray," 
etc.,  the  subjunctive  word,  have^  is  used  after 
the  conjunction  z/j  in  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  indicative  goes^  in  the  sec- 
ond. Both  of  these  verbs  should  be  in  the 
indicative,  or  both  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  given  which  will 
enable  the  learner  to  make  the  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence agree  in  themselves,  and  with  one  an- 
other. They  should  be  diligently  compared, 
and  a  similarity  of  construction  be  carefully 
maintained  ;  while  the  learner  will  recollect 
that  no  sentence  can  be  considered  grammat- 
ically correct,  which  cannot  be  analyzed  or 
parsed  by  the  authorized  rules  of  Syntax. 

Construction  of  Sentences. 

In  the  construction  of  sentences  care 
should  be  taken  f,o  choose  the  simplest 
words,  and  those  which  most  directly  and 
strikingly  convey  the  meaning  you  wish  to 
express.  Three  things  are  necessary  in  a 
correct  sentence — purity^  propriety  and  pre- 
cision. 

Purity  consists  in  using  such  words  and 
expressions  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the 
English  language,  in  place  of  words  or 
phrases  drawn  from  foreign  or  dead  lang- 
uages, or  that  are  either  ungrammatical,  ob- 
solete, newly  coined  or  not  sanctioned  by 
usage.  The  use  of  words  that  are  not  Eng- 
lish is  a  violation  of  this  rule,  and  is  termed 
a  barbarism.  The  rule  is  also  violated  by 
the  use  of  words  or  phrases  not  constructed 
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in  the  English  idioms  This  fault  is  termed 
a  soUcism^  By  using  words  or  phrases  to 
convey  a  meaning  different  from  that  as- 
signed to  them  by  custom,  you  also  violate 
the  rule.     This  is  termed  an  impropriety. 

Propriety  in  writing  consists  in  the  use  of 
words  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  best 
writers  to  convey  your  meaning,  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  low,  vulgar  or  less  elegant  and 
significant  words.  In  order  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  this  principle,  a  writer  should  bear  in 
mind  the  following  rules  : 

Avoid  low  or  slang  expressions. 
Supply  words  that  are  wanting. 
Do  not  use  the  same  word  in  different 
senses.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  avoid  the 
use  of  technical  terms ;  by  which  is  meant 
terms  or  expressions  used  in  some  art,  occu- 
pation or  profession. 

Do  not  use  ambiguous  or  equivocal  words. 
Avoid     unintelligible     and     inconsistent 
words  or  phraseSo 

When  words  or  phrases  are  not  adapted  to 
the  ideas  you  intend  to  communicate,  avoid 
the  use  of  them. 

Precision  means  to  make  your  writing  a  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  your  thoughts,  so 
clear  that  no  one  reading  it  can  fail  to  com- 
prehend your  exact  meaning.  You  may  use 
words  that  convey  a  meaning  different  from 
that  you  intend  ;  or  they  may  not  entirely 
convey  your  meaning  ;  or  they  may  convey 
more  than  you  intend.  Precision  is  des- 
igned to  express  neither  more  nor  less  than 
your  exact  thought. 

Do  not  make  your  sentences  very  long  ; 
neither  make  them  very  short.  When  a 
sentence  is  too  long,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  drawn  off  from  the  first  part  while 
considering  the  last,  and  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  perceive  the  connection  between  them. 
Short  sentences  generally  weaken  the 
thought.      Sentences  of   moderate   length, 


clearly   and   strikingly  expressed,   are    the- 

best. 

The  Best  Style. 

"  Style,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "  is  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  a  writer  expresses  his 
thoughts  by  words." 

Various  terms  are  applied  to  style  to  ex- 
press its  character,  as  a  harsh  style,  a  dry 
style,  a  tumid  or  bombastic  style,  a  loose 
style,  a  terse  style,  a  laconic  or  a  verbose 
style,  a  flowing  style,  a  lofty  style,  an  ele- 
gant style,  an  epistolary  style,  a  formal  style, 
a  familiar  style,  etc. 

The  divisions  of  style,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Blair,  are  as  follows  :  The  difiiise  and  the 
concise,  the  nervous  and  the  feeble,  the  dry, 
the  plain,  the  neat,  the  elegant,  the  florid, 
the  simple,  the  affected,  and  the  vehement 
These  terms  are  altogether  arbitrary,  and 
are  not  uniformly  adopted  in  every  treatise 
on  rhetoric.  Some  writers  use  the  terms 
barren  and  luxuriant,  forcible  and  vehe- 
ment, elevated  and  dignified,  idiomatic,  easy 
and  animated,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the 
terms,  or  some  of  the  terms  employed  by 
Dr.  Blair. 

The  character  of  the  style,  and  the  term 
by  which  it  is  designated,  depends  partly  on 
the  clearness,  the  fulness,  and  the  force  with 
which  the  idea  is  expressed ;  partly  on  the  de- 
gree of  ornament  or  of  figurative  language 
employed  ;  while  the  character  of  the 
thoughts  or  ideas  themselves  is  expressed  by 
the  names  of  simple  or  natural,  affected  and 
vehement. 

A  concise  writer  compresses  his  ideas  in- 
to the  fewest  words,  and  these  the  most  ex- 
pressive. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  idea  fully,  by 
placing  it  in  a  variety  of  lights. 

A  ner\'ous  writer  gives  us  a  strong  idea  of 
his  meaning — his  w^ords  are  always  express- 
ive— every  phrase  and  every  figure  renders 
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th,    picture  which  he  would  set  before  us 
more  striking  and  complete. 

A  feeble  writer  has  an  indistinct  view  of 
his  subject  ;  unmeaning  words  and  loose 
epithets  escape  him  ;  his  expressions  are 
vague  and  general,  his  arrangements  indis- 
tinct, and  our  conception  of  his  meaning 
will  be  faint  and  confused. 

A  dry  writer  uses  no  ornament  of  any 
kind,  and,  content  with  being  understood, 
aims  not  to  please  the  fancy  or  the  ear. 

A  plain  writer  employs  very  little  orna- 
ment ;  he  observes  perspicuity,  propriety, 
purity,  and  precision  in  his  language,  but 
attempts  none  of  the  graces  of  composition. 
A  dr}'  writer  is  incapable  of  ornament — a 
plain  writer  goes  not  in  pursuit  of  iL 

A  neat  writer  is  careful  in  the  choice  of 
his  words,  and  the  graceful  collocation  of 
them.  His  sentences  are  free  from  the  en- 
cumbrances of  superfluous  words,  and  his 
figures  are  short  and  accurate,  rather  than 
bold  and  glowing. 

An  elegant  writer  possesses  all  the  graces 
of  ornament — polished  periods,  figurative 
language,  harmonious  expressions,  and  a 
great  degree  of  purity  in  the  choice  of  his 
words,  all  characterized  by  perspicuity  and 
propriety  He  is  one,  in  short,  who  delights 
the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he  informs  the 
understanding. 

A  florid  or  flowery  writer  is  characterized 
by  excess  of  ornament ;  and  seems  to  be  more 
intent  on  beauty  of  language  than  solidity 
of  thought. 

A  simple  or  natural  writer  is  distinguished 
by  simplicity  of  plan;  he  makes  his  thoughts 
appear  to  rise  naturally  from  his  subject ;  he 
has  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expressions,  and 
although  he  may  be  characterized  by  great 
richness  both  of  language  and  imagination, 
he  appears  to  write  in  that  way  not  because 
he  had  studied  it,  but  because  it  is  the  mode  of 


expression  most  natural  to  him.     The  chann 
of  such  a  style  is  evident  to  all  readers. 

An  affected  ^vriter  is  the  very  reverse  of  a 
simple  one.  He  uses  words  in  uncommon 
meanings — employs  pompous  expressions — 
and  his  whole  manner  is  characterized  by 
singularity  rather  than  by  beauty. 

A  vehement  writer  uses  strong  expressions 
— is  characterized  by  considerable  warmth  of 
manner — and  presents  his  ideas  clearly  and 
fully  before  us. 

The  following  directions  are  given  by  Dr, 
Blair  for  attaining  a  good  style : 

The  first  direction  is,  study  clear  ideas  of 
the  subject  on  which  you  are  to  write  or 
speak.  What  we  conceive  clearly  and  feel 
strongly,  we  naturally  express  with  clearness 
and  strength. 

Secondly,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good 
style,  frequency  of  composing  is  indispens- 
ably necessary.  But  it  is  not  ever}^  kind  of 
composition  that  will  improve  style.  By  a 
careless  and  hasty  habit  of  writing,  a  bad 
style  will  be  acquired.  In  the  beginning, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with 
much  care.  Facility  and  speed  are  the  fruit 
of  experience. 

Thirdly,  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  the 
best  authors  is  peculiarly  requisite.  Hence 
a  just  taste  will  be  formed,  and  a  copious  fund 
of  words  supplied  on  every  subject.  No  ex- 
ercise, perhaps,  will  be  found  more  useful  for 
acquiring  a  proper  style  than  translating  some 
passage  from  an  eminent  author  in  our  own 
words,  and  then  comparing  what  we  have 
written  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such 
an  exercise  will  show  us  our  defects,  will 
teach  us  to  correct  them,  and,  from  the 
variety  of  expression  which  it  will  exhibit, 
will  conduct  us  to  that  which  is  most  beau- 
tiful. 

Fourthly,  caution  must  be  used  against 
servile   imitation   of  any  author  whatever. 
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Desire  of  imitation  hampers  genius,  and 
generally  produces  stiffness  of  expression. 
They  who  copy  an  author  closely,  commonly 
copy  his  faults  as  well  as  his  beauties.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  something  of  our  own, 
though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  shine  in 
borrowed  ornaments,  which  will  at  last  betray 
the  poverty  of  our  genius. 

Fifthly,  always  adapt   your   style   to  the 
subject,  and  likewise  to  the  capacity  of  your 
hearers  or  readers.     When    we  are  to  write 
or  speak,   we  should  previously  fix  in  our 
minds  a  clear  idea  of  the  end  aimed  at ;  keep 
this  steadily  in  view,  and  adapt  our  style  to  it 
Lastly,  let  no  attention  to  style  engross  us 
so  much  as  to  prevent   a   higher  degree  of 
attention  to  the  thoughts.      He  is  a  contemp- 
tible writer  who  looks  not  beyond  the  dress 
of  language ;  who  lays  not  the  chief  stress 
upon  his    matter,   and    employs   not   such 
ornaments  of  style  as  are  manly,  not  foppish. 
"  It   is  a    useful    admonition    to    young 
writers,"   says   Archbishop   Whately,   "that 
they  should  always  attempt  to  recast  a  sen- 
tence   that   does   not    please;    altering    the 
arrangement  and  entire  structure  of  it,  instead 
of  merely  seeking  to    change   one  word  for 
another.    This  will  give  a  great  advantage  in 
point  of  copiosness  also  ;  for  there  may  be, 
suppose  a  substantive  (or  noun)  which,  either 
because  it  does  not  fully  express  our  mean- 
ing, or  for  some  other  reason,   we  wish  to 
remove,  but  can  find  no  other   to  supply  its 
place.     But  the  object  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  verb,  adverb,  or  other 
part   of  speech,    the   substitution    of  which 
implies  an  alteration  in  the  construction.     It 
is  an  exercise,   accordingly,    which  may  be 
commended  as  highly  conductive  to  improve- 
ment of  style  to   practice   casting  a  sentence 
into  a  variety  of  different  forms." 

The   foregoing  practical  rules  shonld  be 
casefully  noted  and  followed. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  English  language  consists  of  about 
thirty-eight  thousand  words.  This  includes, 
of  course,  not  only  radical  woids,  but  all 
derivatives ;  except  the  preterits  and  partici- 
ples of  verbs ;  to  which  must  be  added  some 
few  terms,  which,  though  set  down  in  the 
dictionaries,  are  either  obsolete  or  have  never 
ceased  to  be  considered  foreign. 

Of  these,  about  twenty-three  thousand,  or 
nearly  five-eighths,  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  The  majority  of  the  rest,  in  what 
proportion  we  cannot  say,  are  Latin  and 
Greek ;  Latin,  however,  has  the  larger  share. 
The  names  of  the  greater  part  of  the  objects 
of  sense — in  other  words,  the  terms  which 
occur  most  frequently  in  discourse,  or  which 
recall  the  most  vivid  conceptions — are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Thus,  for  example,  the  names  of 
the  most  striking  objects  in  visible  nature, 
of  the  chief  agencies  at  work  there,  and  of 
the  changes  which  pass  over  it,  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  language  has  given  names  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
stars ;  to  three  ot  the  four  elements,  earth, 
fire,  and  water ;  three  out  of  the  four  seasons, 
spring,  summer  and  winter ;  and,  indeed,  to 
all  the  natural  divisions  of  time,  except  one ; 
as,  day,  night,  morning,  evening,  twilight, 
noon,  midday,  midnight,  sunrise,  sunset ; 
some  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  poetical 
terms  we  have. 

To  the  same  language  we  are  indebted  for 
the  names  of  light,  heat,  cold,  frost,  rain, 
snow,  hail,  sleet,  thunder,  lightning,  as  well 
as  almost  all  of  those  subjects  which  form  the 
component  parts  of  the  beautiful  in  external 
scener}',  as  sea  and  land,  hill  and  dale,  wood 
and  stream,  etc. 

It   is   from  this  language  we  derive  the- 
words  which  are  expressive  of  the  earliest 
and  dearest  connections,   and  the  strongest 
ancl  tnfM^t  p'^werful   •flings  of  nature  ;    and 
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■which  are,  consequently,  invested  with  our 
oldest  and  most  complicated  associations.  It 
IS  this  language  which  has  given  us  names 
for  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother, 
s:ster,  son,  daughter,  home,  kindred,  friends. 

It  is  this  which  has  furnished  us  with  the 
greater  part  of  those  metonymies,  and  other 
figurative  expressions,  by  which  we  represent 
to  the  imagination,  and  that  in  a  single  word, 
the  reciprocal  duties  and  enjoyments  of  hos- 
pitality, friendship,  or  love.  Such  are  hearth, 
roof,  fireside.  The  chief  emotions,  too,  of 
which  we  are  susceptible,  are  expressed  in 
the  same  language,  as  love,  hope,  fear, 
sorrow,  shame ;  and  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  the  orator  or  poet,  as  well  as  in 
common  life,  the  outward  signs  by  which 
emotion  is  indicated  are  almost  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  such  are  tear,  smile,  blush,  to  laugh, 
to  weep,  to  sigh,  to  groan. 

Most  of  those  objects,  about  which  the 
practical  reason  of  man  is  employed  in  com- 
mon life,  receive  their  names  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  It  is  the  language  for  the  most  part 
of  business;  of  the  counting-house,  the  shop, 
the  market,  the  street,  the  farm  ;  and,  how- 
ever miserable  the  man  who  is  fond  of  phil- 
osophy or  abstract  science  might  be,  if  he  had 
no  other  vocabulary  but  this,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  language  was  made  not  for  the  few, 
but  the  many,  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
enables  the  bulk  of  a  nation  to  express  their 
wants  and  transact  their  affairs,  must  be 
considered  ot  at  least  as  much  importance  to 
general  happiness,  as  that  which  serves  the 
pnrpose  of  philosophical  science. 

Nearly  all  our  national  proverbs,  in  which, 
it  is  truly  said,  so  much  of  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  a  nation  resides,  and  which  constitute 
the  manual  and  vade  meann  of  "  hobnailed  " 
philosophy,  are  almost  wholly  Anglo-Saxon. 
A  very  large  proportion  (and  that  always  the 
strongest)    of   the    language    of    invective, 


humor,  satire,  colloquial  pleasantr}',  is  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Almost  all  the  terms  and  phrases  by 
which  we  most  energetically  express  anger, 
contempt,  and  indignation,  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  The  Latin  contributes  most 
largely  to  the  language  of  polite  life,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  polite  literature. 

Again,  it  is  often  necessary' to  convey  ideas, 
which,  though  not  truly  and  properly  offen- 
sive in  themselves,  would,  if  clothed  in  the 
rough  Saxon,  appear  so  to  the  sensitive 
modesty  of  a  highly  refined  state  of  society ; 
dressed  in  Latin,  these  very  same  ideas  will 
seem  decent  enough.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  words,  which,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  used,  and  from  their 
being  so  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar,  would  not  be  endured  in  polished 
society,  though  more  privileged  synonyms 
of  Latin  origin,  or  some  classical  circum- 
locution, expressing  exactly  the  same  thing, 
pass  unquestioned. 

There  may  be  nothing  dishonest,  nothing 
really  vulgar  about  the  old  Saxon  word,  yet 
it  would  be  thought  as  uncouth  in  a  drawing- 
room,  as  the  ploughman  to  whose  rude  use  it 
is  abandoned.  Thus,  the  word  "  stench " 
is  lavendered  over  into  unpleasant  effluvia^  or 
or  an  ill  odor ;  "sweat,"  diluted  into  four 
times  the  number  of  syllables,  becomes  a 
very  inoffensive  thing  in  the  shape  of  "per- 
spiration." To  "squint"  is  softened  into 
obliquity  of  vision  ;  to  be  "  drunk  "  is  vulgar ; 
but,  if  a  man  be  simply  intoxicated  or  in- 
ebriated, it  is  comparatively  venial.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  of  the  classical  names  of  vices, 
what  Burke  more  questionably  said  of  vices 
themselves,  "that  they  lose  half  their  de- 
formity by  losing  all  their  grossness." 

In  the  same  manner,  we  all  know  that  it 
is  very  possible  for  a  medical  man  to  put  to 
us  questions  under  the  seemly  disguise  of 
scientific  phraseology  and  polite  circumlocu? 
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tion,  which,  if  expressed  in  the  bare  and  rude 
vernacular,  would  almost  be  as  nauseous  as 
his  draughts  and  pills.  Lastly,  there  are 
many  thoughts  which  gain  immensely  by 
mere  novelty  and  variety  of  expression. 
This  the  judicious  poet,  who  knows  that  the 
connection  between  thoughts  and  words  is  as 
intimate  as  that  between  body  and  spirit,  well 
understands.  There  are  thoughts  in  them- 
selves trite  and  common-place,  when  ex- 
pressed in  the  hackneyed  terms  of  common 
life,  which,  if  adorned  by  some  graceful  or 
felicitous  novelty  of  expression,  assume  an 
unwonted  air  of  dignity  and  elegance.  What 
was  trivial,  becomes  striking  ;  and  what  was 
plebeian,  noble. 

COMMON    ERRORS   IN   WRITING  AND 
SPEAKING. 

There  are  many  popular  errors  in  writing 
and  speaking  our  language.  It  may  be  well 
to  notice  some  of  them  here. 

We  often  hear  the  phrase,  from  educated 
lips  at  that,  ' '  Between  you  and  I. "  It  should 
be,  "  Between  you  and  me." 

Many  persons  say,  "  What  beautiful  bread!" 
It  should  be,  "What  nice  bread!" 

Instead  of,  "A  new  pair  of  shoes,"  say,  "A 
pair  of  new  shoes." 

Do  not  say,  "  Restore  it  back  to  me,"  but 
*'  Restore  it  to  me." 

Instead  of,  "  I  seldom  or  ever  meet  her," 
say,  "  I  seldom  meet  her." 

Instead  of,  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  say, 
*'  If  I  mistake  not." 

Do  not  say,.  "Not  no  such  thing,"  but 
"  Not  any  such  thing." 

Instead  of,  "  I  had  rather  walk,"  say,  "  I 
would  rather  walk." 

Instead  of,  "  Let  you  and  I,"  say,  "  Let 
you  and  me." 

Instead  of,  "  Rather  warmish,"  say, 
"Rather  warm." 
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Instead   of,    "  What   a 
"  What  a  beautiful  view." 

Do  not  say,  "  Bred  and  bom."  It  should 
be,  "  Born  and  bred." 

Instead  of,  "  If  I  was  him,"  say,  "  If  I 
were  he." 

Do  not  say,  "  I  have  less  friends  than  you.* 
It  should  be,  "  I  have  fewer  friends  tha<\ 
you." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Who  is  there?" 
or,  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  say,  "  I,"  or,  "  It  is  I ;"  and 
not,  "Me,"  or,  "It  is  me." 

"W^hether  I  be  present  or  no,"  is  wrong. 
It  should  be,  "Whether  I  be  present  or  not" 

Instead  of,  "I  had  better  go,"  say,  "It 
were  better  that  I  should  go." 

"A  quantity  of  people,"  is  wrong.  It 
should  be,  "A  number  of  people." 

"  Six  weeks  back,"  is  a  barbarism.  It 
should  be,  "  Six  weeks  ago." 

"A  new  pair  of  gloves."  It  should  be, 
"A  pair  of  new  gloves." 

Instead  of  saying,  "He  was  in  eminent 
danger,"  say,  "  He  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger." 

"  Thinks  I  to  myself,"  "  Thinks  I,"  "  Says 
I,"  "Says  he,"  are  vulgarisms  and  should  be 
avoided. 

Instead  of,  "I  only  want  ten  cents,"  say 
"  I  want  only  ten  cents." 

"Because  why  ? "  is  a  barbarism.  It  should 
be  simply,  "Why?" 

"  The  best  of  the  two,"  is  wrong.  Say, 
'•  The  better  of  the  two." 

"  There's  fifty,"  is  incorrect  It  should  be, 
"There  are  fifty." 

"  He  need  not  do  it,"  is  wrong.  Say,  "  He 
needs  not  do  it" 

Instead  of,  "It  was  spoke  in  my  presence,* 
say,  "  It  was  spoken  in  my  presence.  "• 

"She  said,  said  she,"  is  vulgar,  as  well  as 
incorrect     It  should  be,  "She  said." 

Instead  of  saying,  "My  clothes  have  grown 
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too  small  for  me,"  say,  "  I  have  grown  too 
etout  for  my  clothes."  The  change  is  in  you, 
ttot  in  your  clothes. 

Do  not  say,  "On  either  side  of  the  street." 
It  should  be,  "  On  each  side  of  the  street." 

"  I  took  you  for  another  person,"  is  in- 
correct It  should  be,  "I  mistook  you  for 
another  person." 

Instead  of,  "  His  health  has  been  shook," 
say,  "His  health  has  been  shaken." 

Instead  of,  "  That  there  man,"  say,  "That 
man." 

Instead  of,  "  Somehow  or  another,"  say, 
"  Somehow  or  other." 

Instead  of,  "Will  I  do  this  for  you?" 
say,  "  Shall  I  do  this  for  you  ?  " 

Instead  of,  "What  will  I  do?"  say, 
What  shall  I  do?" 

Instead  of,  "Following  up  a  principle," 
say,  "  Guided  by  a  principle." 

Instead  of  saying,  "  I  belong  to  the  Ma- 
sonic order,"  say,  "  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order." 

Instead  of,  "  I  enjoy  bad  health,"  say, 
"  My  health  is  not  good." 

"  Better  nor  that,  "  is  vulgar  and  wrong. 
It  should  be,  "  Better  than  that." 

Instead  of  saying,  "She  was  remarkable 
prett>',"  say,  "  She  was  remarkably  pretty." 

Instead  of,  "  We  think  on  you,"  say, 
"We  think  of  you." 

Instead  of,  "By  this  means,"  say,  "By 
these  means." 

Instead  of,  "  All  that  was  wanting,"  say, 
"All  that  was  wanted." 

Instead  of,  "  He  is  a  bad  statesman,"  say, 
"  He  is  not  a  statesman." 

Instead  of  saying,  "  I  am  going  over  the 
bridge,"  say,  "  I  am  going  across  the 
bridge." 

Instead  of  saying,  "  I  left  you  behind  at 
Omaha,"  say,  "  I  left  you  behind  me  at 
Omaha." 


Instead  of  saying,  "  He  ascended  up  the 
mountain,"  say,  "  He  ascended  the  moun- 
tain." 

Instead  of,  "  Mine  is  so  good  as  yours," 
say,  "  Mine  is  as  good  as  yours." 

Instead  of,  "  Adequate  for,"  say,  "  Ade- 
quate to." 

The  phrase,  "  Pure  and  unadulterated," 
is  a  repetition  of  terms.  If  a  thing  is  pure, 
it  is  necessarily  unadulterated. 

Instead  of  saying,  "They  are  not  what 
nature  designed  them,"  say,  "  They  are  not 
what  nature  designed  them  to  be." 

Instead  of,  "  How  do  you  do  ? "  say, 
"  How  are  you  ?  " 

Instead  of,  "  To  be  given  away  gratis," 
say,  "  To  be  given  away." 

Instead  of,  "I  acquit  you  from,"  say,  "  I 
acquit  you  of" 

Instead  of,  "I  live  opposite  the  park,"  say, 
"I  live  opposite  to  the  park." 

Instead  of,  "The  want  of  wisdom,  truth 
and  honor  are  more  visible,"  say,  "The  want 
of  wisdom,  truth  and  honor  is  more  visible." 

Instead  of,  "A  surplus  over  and  above," 
say,  "  A  surplus." 

Instead  of,  "A  winter's  morning,"  say, 
"A  winter,  or  wintry,  morning." 

Instead  of,  "I  will  send  it  conformable  to 
your  orders,"  say,  "I  will  send  it  conformably 
to  your  orders." 

Instead  of,  "This  ten  days  or  more,"  say, 
"  These  ten  days  or  more." 

Instead  of,  "I  confide  on  you,"  say,  "I 
confide  in  you." 

Instead  of,  "As  soon  as  ever,"  say,  "As 
soon  as." 

Instead  of,  "I  diflfer  with  you,"  say,  "I 
differ  from  you." 

Instead  of,  "I  am  averse  from  that,"  say, 
"I  am  averse  to  that." 

Instead  of,  "  The  very  best,"  or,  "The  very 
worst,"  say,  "TKe  best."  or,  "The  worst" 
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Instead  of,  "No  one  has'nt  called,"  say, 
*'No  one  has  called." 

Two  negatives  make  an  affirmative.  Thus, 
to  say,  "  Don't  give  that  child  no  more 
sugar,"  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  Give  that 
child  some  more  sugar." 

Instead  of  saying,  "I  won't  never  do  it 
again,"  say,  "I  will  never  do  it  again." 

Instead  of,  "I  am  conversant  about  it," 
say,  "I  am  conversant  with  it." 

Instead  of,  "He  died  by  consumption," 
say,  "He  died  of  consumption." 

Instead  of,  "The  effort  I  am  making  for 
arranging  this  matter,"  say,  "The  effort  I  am 
making  to  arrange  this  matter." 

Instead  of  saying,  "  Your  obedient  humble 
servant,"  say,  "Your  obedient  servant." 

Instead  of,  "You  are  taller  than  me,"  say, 
"You  are  taller  than  I." 

Instead  of,  "  You  are  mistaken,"  say,  "You 
mistake." 

Instead  of,  "  I  suspect  the  veracity  of  his 
stor>^,"  say,  "I  doubt  the  truth  of  his  story." 

Instead  of,  "He  was  too  young  to  have 
suffered  much,"  say,  "He  was  too  young  to 
suffer  much." 

Instead  of,  "  I  hope  you'll  think  nothing 
on  it,"  say,  "I  hope  you'll  think  nothing  of 
it." 

Instead  of,  "  His  opinions  are  approved  of 
by  all,"  say,  "His  opinions  are  approved  by 
ail." 

Instead  of,  "  Handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,"  say,  "Handsome  is  who  handsome 
does." 

Instead  of,  "In  case  I  succeed,"  say,  "If  I 
succeed." 

Instead  of,  "They  loved  one  another,"  say, 
*'They  loved  each  other." 

Instead  of,  "  The  cake  is  all  eat  up,"  say, 
"  The  cake  is  eaten." 

Instead  of,  "The  river  is  all  froze  up,"  say, 
"The  river  is  frozen." 


Instead  of,  "A  large  enough  house,"  say, 
"A  house  large  enough." 

Instead  of,  "We  are  travelling  slow,"  say, 
"We  are  travelling  slowly," 

Instead  of,  "  It  is  raining  hard,"  say,  "  It 
is  raining  fast." 

Instead  of  saying,  "  The  box  fell  on  the 
floor,"  say,  "The  box  fell  to  the  floor." 

Instead  of  saying,  "  He  is  nowa>'S  to 
blame,"  say,  "He  is  nowise  to  blame." 

Instead  of  saying,  "  He  is  tall  in  compari- 
son to  her,"  say,  "He  is  tall  in  comparison 
with  her." 

Instead  of,  "I  went  for  to  see  him,"  say, 
"I  went  to  see  him." 

Instead  of,  "He  jumped  off  the  platform," 
say,  "He  jumped  from  the  platform." 

Instead  of,  "A  man  ot  eighty  years  of 
age,"  say,  "A  man  eighty  years  old." 

Instead  of,  "No,  thank'ee,"  say,  "No,  I 
thank  you." 

Instead  of,  "I  cannot  continue  without 
farther  means,"  say,  "I  cannot  continue 
without  further  means." 

Instead  of,  "I  thought  I  should  have  won 
this  game,"  say,  "I  thought  I  should  win 
this  game." 

Instead  of,  "He  has  got  money,"  say,  "He 
has  money." 

Instead  of,  "I  have  got  to  be  there,"  say, 
"I  must  be  there." 

Instead  of  "Have  you  saw?"  say,  "Have 
you  seen?" 

Instead  of,  "I  seen  him  do  it,"  say,  "I  saw 
him  do  it." 

Instead  of,  "No  other  but,"  say,  "No 
other  than." 

Instead  of,  "He  rose  up  from  his  chair," 
say,  "He  rose  from  his  chair." 

Instead  of,  "I  knew  it  previous  to  his  tell- 
ing me,"  say,  "I  knew  it  previously  to  his 
telling  me." 
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Instead  of,  "  It  is  equally  of  the  same 
value,"  say,  "It  is  of  the  same  value." 

Instead  of,  "I  could  scarcely  believe  but 
what,"  say,  "I  could  scarcely  believe  but 
that." 

Instead  of,  "You  wa^  out  when  he  was 
here,"  say,  "You  were  out  when  he  was 
here." 

Instead  of,  "She  was  a  woman  notorious 
for  her  beauty,"  say,  "She  was  a  woman 
noted  for  her  beauty." 

Instead  of,  "  I  do  so  every  now  and  then," 
say,  "I  do  so  occasionally." 

Instead  of,  "Nobody  else  but  me,"  say, 
"Nobody  but  me." 

Instead  of,  "He  fell  down  from  the  roof," 
say,  "He  fell  from  the  roof" 

Instead  of,  "  Except  I  am  detained,"  say, 
"Unless  I  am'  detained." 

Instead  of,  "What  may,  or   what   might 

your  name  be?"  say,  "What  is  your  name  ?  " 

Instead  of,  "She  was  a  woman  celebrated 

for  her  wickedness,"  say,  "  She  was  a  woman 

notorious  for  her  wickedness." 

Instead  of,  "I  find  him  in  clothes,"  say, 
"I  provide  him  with  clothes." 

Instead  of,  "He  stands  six  foot  high,"  say, 
"He  is  six  feet  high." 

Instead  of,  "The  two  first,  the  three  first, 
etc.,"  say,  "The  first  two,  the  first  three,  etc." 
Instead  of,  "  The  first   of  all,"  "  The  last 
of  all,"  say,  "The  first,"  "The  last." 
Instead  of,  "Shay,"  say  "Chaise." 
Instead  of,  "  The  then  Government,"  say, 
"  The  Government  of  that  time,  period,  etc." 
Instead    of,    "  For    ought    I    know,"  say, 
"  For  aught  I  know." 

Instead  of,  "  Before  I  do  that  I  must  first 
ask  leave,"  say,  "  Before  I  do  that  I  must  ask 
leave." 

Instead  of,  "I  never  dance  whenever  I  can 
help  it,"  say,  "  I  never  dance  when  I  can 
help  it." 


Instead  of,  "  The  observation  of  the  rule,** 
say,  "  The  observance  of  the  rule." 

Instead  of,  "Togetover  this  trouble,"  say, 
"  To  overcome  this  trouble." 

Instead  of,  "He  is  a  very  rising  person," 
say,  "  He  is  rising  rapidly." 

Instead   of,    "I   expected    to  have  found 
you,  say,  "  I  expected  to  find  you." 

Instead  of,  "I  said  so  over  again,"  say,  "I 
repeated  it" 

Instead   of,    "Will   you   enter   in?"    say, 
"Will  you  enter?" 

Instead  of,  "  Undeniable  references,"  say, 
"  Unexceptionable  references." 

Instead  of,  "  Undisputable  proofs,"  say, 
"  Indisputable  proofs." 

Instead  of,  "  Whatsomever,"  say,  "  What- 
soever." 

Instead  of,  "  When  he  was  come  back," 
say,  "  He  had  come  back." 

Instead  of,  "  Two  spoonsful  of  sugar," 
say,  "  Two  spoonfuls  of  sugar." 

Instead  of,  "  Was  you  talking  just  now  ?  '* 
say,  "  Were  you  talking  just  now  ?  " 

Instead  of,  "  Him  and  me  went  together," 
say,  "  He  and  I  went  together." 

Instead  of,  "  He  has  went  home,"  say, 
"  He  has  gone  home." 

Instead  of,  "  I  intend  to  summons  him," 
say,  "  I  intend  to  summon  him." 

Instead  of,  "  She  is  now  forsook  by  her 
friends,"  say,  "  She  is  now  forsaken  by  her 
friends." 

Instead  of,  "  Who  done  it?  "  say,  "  Who 
did  it  ?  " 

Instead  of,  "  Who's  got  my  book  ?  "  say, 
"  Who  has  my  book  ?  " 

Instead  of,  "  I  have  rode  ten  miles  to- 
day," say,  "I  have  ridden  ten  miles  to-day." 

Instead  of,  "  Set  down,"  say,  "  Sit  down." 

Instead  of,  "  Have  you  lit  the  fire?  "  say, 
"  Have  you  lighted  the  fire  ?  " 

Instead    of,  "  I    have   always    gave   him. 
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good  advice,"  say,  "  I  have  always  given 
him  good  advice." 

Instead  of,  "Have  you  seen  the  Miss 
Browns  yet  ?  "  say,  "  Have  you  seen  the 
Misses  Brown  yet  ?  " 

Instead  of,  "French  is  spoke  in  polite  so- 
ciety," say,  "  French  is  spoken  in  polite 
society." 

Instead  of,  "  He  is  now  very  decrepid." 
say,  "  He  is  now  very  decrepit." 

Instead  of,  "  You  have  drank  too  much," 
say,  "You  have  drunk  too  much," 

Instead  of,  "  He  has  broke  a  window," 
say,/'  He  has  broken  a  window." 

Instead  of,  "  Who  do  you  mean  ?  "  say, 
"Whom  do  you  mean?  " 

Instead  of,  "  It  was  them  who  did  it," 
say,  "  It  was  they  who  did  it." 

Instead  of,  "  It  is  me  who  am  in  fault," 
say,  "  It  is  I  who  am  in  fault." 

Instead  of,  "  If  I  was  rich,  I  would  do 
this,"  say,  "  If  I  were  rich,  I  would  do 
this." 

Instead  of,  "  It  is  surprising  the  fatigue 
he  undergoes,"  say,  "  The  fatigue  he  under- 
goes is  surprising." 

Instead  of,  "  He  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  the  matter,"  say,  "  He  knows  little,  if 
anything,  of  the  matter." 

Instead  of,  "  He  is  condemned  to  be 
hung,"  say,  "  He  is  condemned  to  be 
hanged." 

Instead  of,  "We  conversed  together  on 
the  subject,"  say,  "We  conversed  on  the 
subject" 

Instead  of,  "  He  had  sank  before  we  could 
reach  him,"  say,  "He  had  sunk  before  we 
could  reach  him." 

Instead  of,  "  His  loss  shall  be  long  re- 
gretted," say,  "His  loss  will  be  long  re- 
gretted." 

Instead  of,  "He  speaks  distinct,"  say,  "He 
speaks  distinctly." 


Instead  of,  "We  laid  down  to  sleep,"  say, 
"  We  lay  down  to  sleep." 

Instead  of,  "Let  it  be  never  so  good,"  say, 
"  Let  it  be  ever  so  good." 

Instead  of,  "  He  is  known  through  the  land," 
say,  "He  is  known  throughout  the  land." 

Instead  of,  "I  lost  near  ten  dollars,"  say, 
"I  lost  nearly  ten  dollars." 

Instead  of,  "I  am  stopping  with  a  friend," 
say,  "I  am  staying  with  a  friend." 

Instead  of,  "He  was  now  retired  from 
public  life,"  say,  "He  had  now  retired  from 
public  life." 

Instead  of,  "Who  did  you  inquire  for?'* 
say,  "For  whom  did  you  inquire?" 

Instead  of,  "Such  another  mistake,"  say, 
"Another  such  mistake." 

Instead  of,  "  He  combined  together  these 
facts,"  say,  "He  combined  these  facts." 

Instead  of,  "  He  covered  it  over  with  earth," 
say,  "He  covered  it  with  earth." 

Instead  of,  "I  acquiesce  with' you,"  say,  "I 
acquiesce  in  your  proposal,  or  in  your 
opinion." 

Instead  of,  "He  is  a  distinguished  anti- 
quarian," say,  "He  is  a  distinguished  anti- 
quary." 

Instead  of,  "  He  did  it  unbeknown  to  us," 
say,  "  He  did  it  unknown  to  us." 

Instead  of,  "I  fear  I  shall  discommode 
you,"  say,  "I  fear  I  will  incommode  you." 

■Instead  of,  "  I  could  not  forbear  from  doing 
it,"  say,  "I  could  not  forbear  doing  it." 

Instead  of,  "  He  is  a  man  on  whom  you 
can  confide,"  say,  "He  is  a  man  in  whom 
you  can  confide." 

Instead  of,  "I  can  do  it  equally  as  well  as 
he,"  say,  "I  can  do  it  as  well  as  he." 

Instead  of,  "I  am  thinking  he  will  soon 
arrive,"  say,  "I  think  he  vnYl  soon  arrive." 

Instead  of,  "He  was  obliged  to  fly  the 
country,"  say,  "He  was  obliged  to  flee  the 
country." 
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Instead  of,  "A  house  to  let,"  say,  "A  house 
to  be  let" 

Instead  of,  "  Before  I  do  that  I  must  first 
be  paid,"  say,  "Before  I  do  that  I  must  be 
paid." 

Instead  of,  "A  couple  of  dollars,"  say, 
"Two  dollars."  The  word  couple  implies  a 
union  of  two  objects. 

Instead  of,  "  You  are  like  to  be,"  say,  "  You 
are  likely  to  be." 

Instead  of,  "All  over  the  land,"  say,  "  Over 
all  the  land." 

Instead  of,  "I  shall  fall  down,"  say,  "  I 
shall  fall." 

Instead  of,  "Either  of  the  three,"  say,  "Any 
of  the  three." 

Instead  of,  "They  both  met,"  say,  "They 
met." 

Instead  of,   "  From  hence,"  say,  "Hence." 

Instead  of,  "  From  thence,"  say,  "Thence." 

Instead  of,  "  From  here  to  there,"  say, 
*'  From  this  place  to  that" 


Instead  of,  "Either  of  them  are,"  say, 
"Each  of  them  is." 

Instead  of,  "A  most  perfect  work,"  say, 
"A  perfect  work." 

Instead  of,  "  The  other  one,"  or,  "Another 
one,"  say,  "The  other,"  or,  "Another." 

Instead  of,  "My  every  hope,"  say,  "All 
my  hopes." 

Instead  of,  "For  good  and  all," say,  "For 
ever." 

Instead  of,  "  He  lives  at  Troy,"  say,  "  He 
lives  in  Troy." 

Instead  of,  "I  am  coming  to  your  house," 
say,  "I  am  going  to  your  house." 

Instead  of,  "I  suspicioned  him,"  say"  "I 
suspected  him." 

Instead  of,  "They  mutually  loved  each 
other,"  say,  "They  loved  each  other." 

Instead  of,  "Of  two  evils  choose  the  least," 
say,  "  Of  two  evils  choose  the  less." 

Instead  of,  "  If  I  were  her,  I  would  do  it," 
say,  "If  I  were  she,  I  would  do  it" 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


The  Art  of  Writing  Poetry,  with  Practical  Instructions 

for  Composing  Verses. 
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S  MOST  persons  are  given,  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  to  writing  po- 
etry, it  seems  not  inappropriate  to 
devote  a  portion  of  this  work  to  a  few  prac- 
tical remarks  upon  that  subject. 

Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  imagination, 
the  idea  generally  entertained  that  it  consists 
in  writing  of  rhymes,  and  in  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  verses  and  words  employed, 
is  erroneous.  Verses  may  be  arranged  with 
the  most  precise  skill,  so  that  the  keenest 
critic  shall  be  unable  to  detect  a  flaw  in 
their  construction,  and  yet  may  not  be  po- 
etry. On  the  other  hand,  a  prose  composi- 
tion may  be  rich  iti  the  truest  poetry.  The 
words  or  verses  are  but  the  dress  in  which 
the  thought  is  clothed.  It  is  the  thought, 
the  idea,  or  the  picture  painted  by  the  imag- 
ination that  is  poetry.  The  famous  expres- 
sion of  Menon,  *'  Like  the  sandal-tree,  which 
sheds  a  perfume  on  the  axe  which  fells  it,  we 
should  love  our  enemies,"  though  written  in 
prose,  is  poetic  in  the  highest  degree.  This 
distinction  of  the  poetic  principle  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  aspire 
to  write  verse. 

The  usual  form  of  poetry  is  verse,  and  it 
is  most  common  to  adorn  it  with  rhyme. 

Versification  is  the  art  of  making  verses. 
The  word  stanza  is  frequently  used  for  verse^ 
but  improperly  so.  A  verse  consists  of  a 
single  line.  A  stanza  consists  of  a  number 
of  lines  regularly  adjusted  to  each  other. 
We  may,  then,  define  a  verse  as  a  line  con- 
sisting of  a  certain   succession  of  long   and 
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short  syllables.  The  halt  of  a  verse  is  called 
a  hemistitch.  Two  lines  or  verses  constitute 
a  distich,  or  couplet. 

The  standard  by  which  verse  is  measured 
is  called  metre.  This  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  syllables  and  the  position  of  the 
accents. 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  with  those 
who  attempt  to  write  poetr>'  is  the  oversight 
of  proper  metre.  There  is  no  necessity  foi 
this ;  anyone  who  can  count  is  able  to  tell 
the  number  of  syllables  in  a  line. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  proper  succession 
of  long  and  short  syllables,  verses  are  divided 
into  certain  measures,  called /eet.  This  term 
is  applied  because  the  voice,  iu  repeating  the 
lines,  steps  along,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of 
measured  pace.  This  division  into  feet  de- 
pends entirely  upon  what  is  called  the  quan' 
tity  of  the  syllables;  that  is,  whether  they 
are  long  or  sJiort^  without  reference  to  the 
words. 

Two  kinds  of  verse  are  used  by  poets — • 
rhyme  and  blank  verse.  Rhyme  is  character- 
ized bya  similarity  of  sound  at  the  end  of  cer- 
tain definitely  arranged  lines.     For  example: 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  ...  .  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  ....  frame, 

Are  but  the  ministers  of  .  .   .   .  love. 
And  feed  his  sacred  ....  flame. 

What  is  the  baby  thinking  ....  about? 

Very  wonderful  things  no  .  .   .  .  doubt. 

Blank  verse  is  a  combination  of  lines  that 
do  not  rhyme.  It  was  the  earliest  form  of 
poetry  used,  and  the  only  form  attempted  in 
Europe  until   the   Middle   Ages,  when   the 
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min-^trels  and  poet  of  that  period  introduced 
the  novelty  of  rhyme.  It  is  used  principally 
in  dramatic  compositions,  descriptive  and 
heroic  poems,  and  the  like. 

The  following  from  Shakspeare's  play  of 
"As  you  like  it,"  is  a  fair  sample  of  blank 
verse  : 

"  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 
Which  is  emulation  ;  nor  the  musician's, 
Which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's, 
Which  is  pride  ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is 
Ambition  ;  nor  the  lawyers,  which  is  politic ; 
Nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice  ;  nor  the  lover's, 
Which  is  all  of  these  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy 
Of  mine  own  ;  compounded  of  many  simples. 
Extracted  from  many  objects,  and,  indeed. 
The  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels  ; 
In  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me 
In  a  most  humorous  sadness." 

Accent  and  Feet. 

A  foot  may  sometimes  consist  of  a  single 
word,  or,  again,  it  may  comprise  two  or  three 
different  words,  or  be  composed  of  parts  of 
different  words. 

In  English  verse,  eight  kinds  of  feet  are 
employed.  Four  of  these  are  feet  of  two 
syllables,  and  four  are  feet  of  three  syllables. 

The  feet  composed  of  two  syllables  are  the 
Trochee,  the  Iambus,  the  Spondee,  and  the 
Pyrrhic.  Those  consisting  of  three  syllables 
are  the  Dactyle,  the  Amphibrach,  the  Ana- 
paest, and  the  Tribrach. 

The  Trochee  is  composed  of  one  long  and 
one  short  syllable  ;  as,  glory. 

The  Iambus  consists  of  one  short  syllable 
and  one  long  one  ;  as,  betray. 

The  Spondee  is  composed  of  two  long 
syllables  ;  as,  high  day.- 

The  Pyrrhic  is  composed  of  two  short  syl- 
lables ;  as  (bn  the  dry  land. 

The  Dactyle  is  composed  of  one  long  syl- 
lable and  two  short  ones;  as,  hbliness^  quietly. 

The  Amphibrach  is  composed  of  a  short, 
a  long,  and  a  short  sellable ;  as  delightful^ 
remdv&ly  cos  tit  me  r. 


The  Anapaest  is  composed  of  two  short 
syllables  and  a  long  one ;  as,  contravene , 
separate. 

The  Tribrach  is  composed  of  three  short 
syllables ;  as,  happiness. 

The  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  the  Anapaest, 
and  the  Dactyle  are  most  frequently  used, 
and  verses  may  be  composed  wholly  or  chief- 
ly of  them.  The  others  are  termed  "  second- 
ary feet,"  because  they  are  used  only  to  vary 
the  harmony  of  the  verse. 

Divisions  of  English  Verse. 

English  verse  is  divided  into  four  classes, 
distinguished  by  the  feet  of  which  each  is 
composed,  viz.  :  the  Iambic,  the  Trochaic, 
the  Anapaestic,  and  the  Dactylic.  Some 
writers  hold  that  the  Dactylic  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  distinct  divison,  but  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Anapaestic  with  the  first  two 
unaccented  syllables  omitted. 

"  Every  species  of  English  verse,"  says 
Parker,  "  regularly  terminates  with  an  ac- 
cented syllable ;  but  every  species  also  ad- 
mits at  the  end  an  additional  unacce7ited 
syllable,  producing  (if  the  verse  be  in  rhyme) 
a  double  rhyme  ;  that  is  a  rhyme  extending 
to  two  syllables,  as  the  rhyme  must  always 
co'>nm.ence  on  the  accented  syllable.  This  ad- 
ditional syllable  often  changes  the  character 
of  the  verse  from  grave  to  gay,  from  serious 
to  jocose  ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  measure 
or  rhyme  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse. 
A  verse  thus  lengthened  is  called  hyper- 
meter.,  or  over  meter." 

Specimens  of  the  Various  Styles. 

Different  kinds  of  feet  frequently  occur  in 
all  the  dififerent  kinds  of  verse  ;  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  determine  them  with  ac- 
curacy. The  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  the 
Spondee,  and  the  Pyrrhic  are  easily  recog- 
nizable ;  but  the  Dactyle,  the  Anapaest,  and 
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the  Tribrach  are  not  so  readily  discrimin- 
ated, as  poetic  license  allows  the  writer  to 
make  the  foot  in  question  a  Trochee,  a 
Spondee,  or  a  Pyrrhic.  The  advantage  of 
having  a  good  ear  for  rhythm  is  evident; 
it  renders  the  lines  musical. 


Iambic  Verse. 

Pure  Iambic  verse  is  composed  of  lam- 
busses  alone.  The  accent  is  uniformly  on 
the  even  syllables.  We  give  below  speci- 
mens of  the  various  feet  used  in  writing  this 
style  of  verse : 


One  foot. 

Two  feet. 

Three  feet. 

Four  feet. 

Five  feet. 

Six  feet. 
Seven  feet. 


On  high. 

We  can  I  not  see 
Beyond  |  tie  sea. 

The  grim  |  and  blood  |  y  bandj 
With  its  I  relent  |  less  hand. 

Come  now  |  again  |  thy  woes  |  impart, 
Tell  all  I  thy  sor  |  rows,  all  |  thy  sin. 

While  to  I  his  arms  |  the  blush  |  ing  bride  |  he  took, 
To  seeming  |  sad  |  ness  she  |  composed  |  her  look. 

The  day  |  is  past  |  and  gone  ;  |  the  ev  |  'ning  shades  |  appear 

When  all  |  thy  mer  |  cies,  O  |  my  God,  |  my  ris  |  ing  soul  |  surveys, 
Transport  |  ed  with  |  the  sight,  |  I'm  lost  1  in  wond  |  er,  love,  |  and  praise. 

Note. — This  style  of  verse  is  rarely  written  as  above  in  modern  poetry,  but  is  divided 
into  four  lines,  as  follows : 


Bight  feet. 


When  all  |  thy  mer  |  cies,  O  |  my  God, 

My  ris  |  ing  soul  |  surveys. 
Transport  |  ed  with  |  the  sight,  |  I'm  lost 

In  wond  |  er,  love,  |  and  praise. 

Glory  I  to  thee,  |  my  God,  |  this  night,  |  for  all  |  the  bless  |  imgs  of  |  the  light: 
Keep  me,  |  O  keep  |  me,  King  |  of  kings,  |  under  |  thy  own  |  almight  |  y  wings. 


This  couplet  would  generally  be  written  thus : 

Glory  I  to  thee,  |  my  God,  |  this  night. 
For  all  I  the  bless  I  ings  of  |  the  light : 
Keep  me,  |  O  keep  |  me.  King  |  of  kings, 
Under  |  thy  own  |  almight  |  y  wings.   . 

Trochaic  Verse. 

In  Trochaic  verse  the  accent  is  uniformly  on  the  odd  syllables. 
Onefoot. 


Two  feet. 
Three  feet. 
Four  fee^ 
Five  fee,,. 


Shining, 
Twining. 

Rich  the  |  treasure, 
Sweet  the  1  pleasure. 

Go  where  |  glory  ]  waits  thee. 
Yet  when  |  fame  e  |  lates  thee. 

Stars  from  |  out  the  |  skies  are  i  peeping. 
Nature  |  now  is  |  softly  |  sleeping. 

Ye  that  |  do  des  |  pise  the  |  lowly  |  worker. 
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Sixfeet. 
beven  feet 


Farewell,  |  brethren  !  |  farewell,  1  sisters  1  j  I  am  |  dying  I 
Once  up  I  on  a  I  midnight  1  dreary,  |  while  I  1  ponder'd  |  weak  and  1  weary. 
Anapaestic  Verse. 
The  accent  in  Anapaestic  verse  is  upon  the  last  syllable. 


One  foot. 
Two  feet. 


Three  feet 
Four  feet. 


I  ordain, 
All  in  vain. 

Hark  !  above,  |  the  soft  dove 
Sings  of  love  |  as  we  rove. 


I  am  mon  ]  arch  of  all  |  I  survey. 
At  the  close  |  of  the  day  |  when  the  ham  |  let  is  still. 
Dactylic  Verse. 

In  Dactylic  verse  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  syllable  of  each  successive  three. 

One  foot. 

Joyfully, 
Fearfully. 

Twojeet. 

Merrily  |  welcome  us. 
Safe  on  the  |  shining  sand. 


Three  feet. 

Four  feet. 
Five  feet. 


Speak  to  her  ]  tenderly,  '  lovingly, 
Chide  her  but  |  gently  and  |  soothingly. 

Owning  her  |  weakness,  her  j  evil  be  |  havior. 

Come  to  me  ]  beautiful  |  visions  of  |  happier  |  days  than  this! 


Other  Styles. 

Pyrrhic.    On  the  tall  tree. 

Spondee.     The  wide  sea. 

Ampliibrach.   Delightful,  Unequal,  Coeval. 

Tribrach.    Numerable,  Conquerable. 

Pauses. 

In  reading-  poetry,  a  pause  should  be  made 
at  the  end  of  each  line.  It  should  not  be 
too  long-,  but  should  be  sufficient  to  mark 
the  measure  and  the  end  of  the  line.  It  is 
made  by  a  ver^'  brief  suspension  of  the 
voice,  -without  any  change  in  the  tone  or 
accent.  It  is  a  mistake  to  read  poetry  as 
though  it  were  prose,  running  the  lines  to- 
gether, and  so  losing  the  music,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  chaniis  of  verse. 

Another  pause  is  often  required  in  the  body 
of  a  verse,  for  the  sake  of  the  sense.  This  is 
called  The  Ccesura^  or  The  Ccesurcd  Pause. 


Its  position  may  be  generally  ascertained  by 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence 
and  the  punctuation,  as  these  naturally  indi- 
cate where  the  sense  either  demands  or  per- 
mits a  pause.  In  the  following  lines  the 
place  for  the  caesura  is  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  : 

The  Saviour  comes*  by  ancient  bards  fore- 
told. 

Exalt  thy  towering  head*  and  lift  thy  eyes. 

Caesar*  the  world's  great  master*  and  his 
own. 

Cla^sifieation  of  Poetry. 

English  poetr}'  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
Epic,  Dramatic,  Lyric,  Elegaic,  Pastoral  and 
Didactic. 

An  Epic poon  is  a  romantic  tale  in  verse, 
and  embraces  many  incidents  and  numerous 
characters.     It  is  narrative  and  descriptive  in 
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character,  and  heroic  in  style.  The  ^neid 
of  Virgil,  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
and  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  are  the 
most  notable  examples  of  this  style. 

A  Drama  is  to  some  extent,  epic  in  char- 
acter, but  is  so  constructed  that  the  tale,  in- 
stead of  being  merely  related  by  the  writer, 
is  made  to  pass,  by  the  action  of  the  char- 
acters or  personages  of  the  story,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader.  Every  actor  in  the  drama 
has  his  representative  on  the  stage,  who 
speaks  the  language  of  the  poet  as  if  it  were 
his  own  ;  and  every  action  is  literally  per- 
formed or  imitated  as  if  it  were  of  natural 
occurrence. 

In  the  construction  of  a  drama,  rules  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  critics,  the  principal 
of  which  relate  to  the  three  Unities^  as  they 
are  called,  of  action,  of  time,  and  of  place. 
Unity  01  action  requires  that  a  single  object 
should  be  kept  in  view.  No  underplot  or  sec- 
ondary action  is  allowable,  unless  it  tend  to 
advance  the  prominent  purpose.  Unity  of 
time  requires  that  the  events  should  be  limited 
to  a  short  period,  seldom  if  ever  more  than 
a  single  day.  Unity  of  place  requires  the 
confinement  ol  the  actions  represented  within 
narrow  geographical  limits.  Another  rule  of 
dramatical  criticism  is  termed  poetical  justice\ 
by  which  it  is  understood  that  the  personages 
shall  be  rewarded  or  punished,  according  to 
their  respective  desert  A  regular  drama  is  an 
historical  picture,  in  which  we  perceive  unity 
of  design,  and  compare  every  portion  of  the 
composition  as  harmonizing  with  the  whole. 

Dramatic  poetry  includes  tragedies,  come- 
dies, melodramas,  and  operas. 

Lyric  poetry  is  that  style  of  verse  which  is 
^tten  to  accompany  the  lyre  or  other  musi- 
cal instrument.  This  class  of  poetry  is  the 
most  popular,  and  embraces  the  songs  of  the 
various  nations  of  the  world.  It  includes 
hymns,  odes,  and  sonnets. 
32  r 


An  Elegy  is  a  poem  of  song  expressive  of 
sorrow.  It  is  distinct  from  an  epitaph,  as 
the  latter  is  strictly  an  inscription  on  a  tomb- 
stone. The  noblest  specimens  of  this  class 
of  poetry  are  Gray's  "  Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Church-yard  " and  Tennyson's  "In 
Memoriam." 

A  Pastoral  is  a  tale,  song,  or  drama,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  recited,  sung,  or  per- 
formed by  shepherds.  This  form  of  poetry 
was  very  popular  in  ancient  times. 

Didactic  poetry  is  that  which  is  written  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  conveying  a  moraL 
Campbell's  "Pleasures  of  Hope,"  Thompson's 
"  Seasons,"  and  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  are 
poems  of  this  class. 

The  Ode.  The  ode  is  the  highest  of  modern 
lyrical  composition.  It  is  written  in  the  loftiest 
strain,  filled  with  the  noblest  ideas,  and  seeks 
to  inspire  similar  thoughts  in  the  soul  of  the 
reader.  To  this  class  belong  the  hymns  used 
in  religious  worship. 

The  Pcean.  The  Paean  was  a  song  of 
triumph  sung  by  the  ancients  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  on  the  occasion  of  a  victory,  or  to  the 
gods  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  cessation  or 
cure  of  an  evil. 

The  Ballad.  The  Ballad  is  the  simplest 
form  of  descriptive  poetr}',  and  is  written  in 
a  pleasiing  style,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  sung 
by  those  who  have  little  acquaintance  with 
music. 

The  Sonnet.  The  Sonnet  is  composed  of 
fourteen  lines  or  verses  of  equal  leng^i.  It 
properly  consists  of  fourteen  iambic  verses  of 
eleven  syllables,  and  is  di\dded  into  two  chief 
parts.  The  first  of  these  is  composed  of  two 
divisions,  each  of  four  lines,  called  quatrains ; 
the  second  of  two  divisior^  of  three  lines 
each,  called  terzines.  The  lines  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  first  eight  contain  but  two 
rhymes,  and  the  last  six  but  two  more.  In 
the  first  part  the  first  line  must  rhyme  with 
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the  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth ;  and  the  second 
with  the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh.  In  the 
second  part  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  are 
made  to  rhyme  with  each  other ;  and  the 
second  with  the  fourth  and  sixth. 

The  following  will  show  the  construction 
of  the  sonnet : 

First  time  he  kissed  me,  but  he  only  kissed 

The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewitli  I  write; 

And,  ever  since,  it  grew  more  clean  and  white. 
Slow  to  world  greetings  .  .  quick  with  its  "Oh  list !" 
When  the  angels  speak.     A  ring  of  amethyst 

I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  sight, 

Than  that  first  kiss.     The  second  passed  in  height 
The  first,  and  sought  Uie  forehead,  and  half  missed. 
Half  falling  on  the  hair.     O  beyond  meed  ! 

That  was  the  chrism  of  love,   which  love's  own 
crown, 
With  sanctifying  sweetness,  did  precede. 

The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 
In  perfect,  purple  state  ;  since  when,  indeed, 

I  had  been  proud,  and  said,  "  My  love,  my  own." 

The  Cantata  is  a  composition,  or  song,  of 
a  musical  character,  containing  recitatives 
and  airs,  and  may  be  adapted  to  a  single 
voice,  or  to  many  singers. 

The  Canzonet  is  a  sliort  song,  containing 
one,  two,  or  three  parts. 

The  Charade.  In  poetry  the  charade  is  a 
composition,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  word 
of  two  syllables,  each  forming  a  distinct  word. 
These  syllables  are  concealed  in  an  enigmat- 
ical description,  first  separately,  and  then 
together.  Tlie  charade  is  always  a  source 
of  amusement  when  the  idea  expressed  in 
language  is  acted  out. 

The  Madigral.  This  is  a  short  lyric  poem, 
adapted  to  express  happy  and  pleasing 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  love.  It  contains 
not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  sixteen 
verses  of  eleven  syllables,  with  shorter  verses 
interspersed,  or  of  verses  of  eight  syllables  ir- 
regularly rhymed. 

The  following  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
madigral  : 


To  a  Lady  of  the  County  of  Lancaster ,  with  a  Whit» 

Rose. 

If  this  fair  rose  offend  thy  sight, 

Placefl  in  thy  bosom  fair, 
'  T  will  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 
And  turn  Lancastrian  there. 

But  if  thy  ruby  lip  it  spy. 
As  kiss  it  thou  may'st  deign. 

With  envy  pale  'twill  lose  its  dye, 
And  Yorkish  turn  again. 

The  Epigram.  This  is  a  short  poem, 
treating  of  a  single  subject,  and  closing  with 
some  ingenious  and  witty  thought,  which  is 
rendered  interesting  by  being  unexpected. 
An  epigram  should  be  concise.  Its  point 
often  rests  upon  a  witticism  or  verbal  pun ; 
but  the  better  class  of  epigrams  are  marked 
by  fineness  and  delicacy  rather  than  by  smart- 
ness or  repartee. 

The  Impromptu.  This  is  a  poem  written 
on  the  instant,  without  previous  thought  or 
preparation. 

The  Acrostic  is  a  poem  in  which  the  ini- 
tial lines  of  each  line,  taken  in  order  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  make  up  a  word  or 
phrase,  generally  a  person's  name  or  motto. 
The  following  is  an  example  : 

F — riendship,    thou'rt    false!      I    hate   thy    flattering 

smile  ! 
R — eturn  to  me  those  years  I  spent  in  vain. 
I — n  early  youth  tlie  victim  of  thy  guile, 
E — ach  joy  took  wing  ne'er  to  return  again — 
N — e'er  to  return  ;  for,  chilled  by  hopes  deceived; 
D — ully  the  slow  paced  hours  now  move  along  , 
S — o  changed  the  time,  when,  thoughtless,  I  believed 
H — er  honeyed  \\  ords,  and  heard  her  syren  song. 
I — f  e'er,  as  me,  she  lure  some  youth  to  stray, 
P — erhaps,  before  too  late,  he'll  listen  to  my  lay. 

The  Prologue.  This  is  a  short  poem 
spoken  before  the  commencement  of  a 
dramatic  performance,  and  is  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  play. 

The  Epilogue  is  a  short  poem  spoken  by 
one  of  the  actors  after  the  close  of  a  dramatic 
performance,  and  sometimes  recapitulates  the 
incidents  '^f  the  drama. 
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The  Parody  is  a  ludicrous  imitation  in 
verse  of  some  serious  subject. 

The  Satire  is  a  poem  in  which  wicked- 
ness and  folly  are  exposed  with  severity,  and 
are  held  up  to  contempt.  A  satire  should 
be  general,  not  personal. 

The  Lampoon^  or  Pasquinade^  is  a  personal 
attack  in  verse,  and  deals  in  abuse  and  vitu- 
peration rather  than  in  argument. 

Long'  and  Common  Metre,  etc. 

In  English  psalmody  the  words  Long, 
Common,  Short,   and   Particular  Metre  are 


employed  to  designate  the  various  styles  of 
psalms  and  hymns  used.  When  each  line  of 
a  stanza  has  eight  syllables,  it  is  called  Long 
Metre.  When  the  first  and  third  lines  have 
eight  syllables,  and  the  second  and  fourth  have 
six  syllables,  it  is  called  Common  Metre, 
When  the  third  line  has  eight,  and  the  rest 
have  six  syllables,  it  is  called  Short  Metre. 
Stanzas  in  Partiailar  Metre  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  are  not  subject  to  definite  rules. 

Particular  Metre  is  rare,  compared  with 
Long,  Common  and  Short. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


The  Language  and  Sentiment  of  Flowers. 
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'HE  flower  world  is  linked  with  all  the 
finer  sympathies  of  our  nature.  The 
sweet  blossoms  that  cover  the  green 
wood  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood ;  a 
bouquet  is  the  best  ornament  of  girlish  beau- 
ty :  the  meetest  offering  from  young  and 
timid  love.  Flowers  deck  the  chamber  of 
old  age,  and  are  the  last  sad  gift  of  sorrow 
to  the  dead. 

It  was  from  the  East  that  we  obtained  a 
language  of  perfume  and  beauty  which  be- 
stows a  meaning  on  buds  and  blossoms, 
though  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  flower- 
language  does  not  much  resemble  ours.  It 
is  formed,  not  by  an  idea  or  sentiment  orig- 
inating in  the  flower  itself,  but  by  its  capa- 
city for  rhyming  with  another  word  ;  that 
is,  the  word  with  which  the  flower  rhymes 
becomes  its  signification. 

La  Mottraie,  the  companion  of  Charles 
XII.,  brought  the  Eastern  language  of 
flowers  to  Europe  ;  but  it  was  the  gifted 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  who  first 
told  the  English-speaking  world  how  the 
fair  maidens  of  the  East  had  lent  a  mute 
speech  to  flowers,  and  could  send  a  letter  by 
a  bouquet.  Here  is  part  of  a  Turkish  love- 
letter  sent  by  her  in  a  purse  to  a  firiend.  She 
says,  speaking  of  it :  "  There  is  no  color,  no 
flower,  no  weed,  no  fruit,  herb,  pebble,  or 
feather,  that  has  not  a  verse  belonging  to  it ; 
and  you  may  qtiarrel,  reproach,  or  send  let- 
ters of  passion,  friendship,  or  civility,  or 
even  of  news,  without  even  inking  your 
fingers." 

In  the  letter  the  following  flowers  are  em- 
ployed : 
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Jonquil. — Have  pity  on  my  passion. 

Rose. — May  you  be  pleased,  and  all  youi 
sorrows  be  mine. 

A  Straw. — Suffer  me  to  be  your  slave. 

The  European  flower-language  was  util- 
ized, and  almost  formed,  by  Aim^  Martin  ; 
and  the  earlier  works  on  the  subject  were 
only  translations  or  adaptations  from  the 
French:  but  English  writers  have  2  good 
deal  altered  and  modified  it  since;  and  as 
new  flowers  come  yearly  to  us  from  other 
lands,  every  fresh  vocabulary  many  contain 
additional  words  or  sentences,  even  as  our 
own  tongue  grows  by  grafts  from  other 
languages. 

The  vocabulary  which  is  given  below  is 
believed  to  be  complete  in  every  respect. 

The  Flower-Lang-uagre. 

A  very  interesting  correspondence  may  be  main- 
tained by  means  of  bouquets.  We  give  below  several 
examples  of  this.  The  message  is  given  and  then  the 
names  of  the  flowers  needed  in  the  bouquet. 
I. 
May  maternal  love  protect  your  early  youth  in  inno- 
cence and joy  ! 

Flowers  needed. 

Moss Maternal  love. 

Bearded  Crepis Protect. 

Primroses Early  Youth. 

Daisy .•    .Innocence. 

Wood  Sorrel Joy. 

2. 

Your  humility  and  amiability  have  won  my  love. 

Flowers  needed. 

Broom Humility. 

White  Jasmine Amiai^Htty. 

Myrtle Lov» 

3- 
Let  the  bonds  of  marriage  unite  us. 
Flowers  needed. 

Blue  Convolvulus Bonds. 

Ivy Marriage. 

A  few  whole  straws Unite  us. 
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Farewell !  give  me  good  wishes.     Forget  me  not. 
Flowers  needed. 

Sprig  of  Spruce  Fir farewell. 

Sweet  Basil Give   me  your  good 

wishes. 
Forget-Me-Not Forget  me  not. 

5- 
Your  patriotism,   courage,  and  fidelity  merit  ever- 
iasting  remembrance. 

Flowers  needed. 

Nasturtium Patriotism. 

O.ik  leaves Courage. 

Heliotrope Fidelity. 

Everlasting,  or  Immortelles Everlasting  rem  em- 

brance. 
6. 

A  Hed  Rose I  love  you. 

7. 
An  Impertinence. 
Your  insincerity  and  avarice  make  me  hate  you. 
Flowers  needed. 
Cherry  Blossom,  or  'Bo-K^glove... Insincerity. 

Scarlet  Auricula Avarice. 

Turk'sCap Hatred. 

8. 
A  Warning. 
Beware  of  deceit.     Danger  is  near.     Depart. 
Flowers  needed. 

Oleander Beware. 

White  Flytrap Deceit. 

Rhododendron Danger  ts  near. 

■Sweet  Pea Depart. 

9- 
A  Rebdke. 
Your  frivolity  and  malevolence  will  cause  you  to  be 
forsaken  by  all. 

Flowers  needed, 

Ivondon  Pride Frivolity. 

Ivobelia Malevolence. 

Laburnum Forsaken. 

10. 
Be  assured  of  my  sympathy.      May  you  find  conso- 
iation  ! 

Flowers  needed. 
Thrift Be  assured  0/ my  sym- 
pathy. 

Red  Poppy Consolation. 

II. 
By  foresight  you  will  surmount  your  difficulties. 
flowers  needed. 

Holly foresight. 

Mistletoe You  will  surmount  your 

difficulties. 


Modifications  of  the  Flower  L<an^ua^e. 

If  a  flower  be  given  reversed^  its  origanaJ 
signification  is  understood  to  be  contradicted, 
and  the  opposite  meaning  to  be  implied. 

A  rosebud  divested  of  its  thorns,  but  re- 
taining its  leaves,  convey  the  sentiment,  "  I 
fear  no  longer;  I  hope;  "  thorns  signify  fears, 
and  leaves  hopes. 

Stripped  of  leaves  and  thorns,  the  bud^ 
signifies,  *'There  is  nothing  to  hope  or  fear." 

The  expression  of  flowers  is  also  varied  by 
changing  their  positions.  Place  a  marigold 
on  the  head,  anditsignifies  "Mental  angTiish;" 
on  the  bosom,  "Indifierence." 

When  a  flower  is  given,  the  pronoun  /  is 
understood  by  bending  it  to  the  right  hand  ; 
thou.,  by  inclining  it  to  the  left. 

"Yes,"  is  implied  by  touching  the  flower 
given  with  the  lips. 

"  No,"  by  pinching  off"  a  petal  and  cast- 
ing it  away. 

"I  am,"  is  expressed  by  a  laurel-leaf  twisted 
round  the  bouquet 

"  I  have,"  by  an  ivy-leaf  folded  together. 

"  I  offer  you,"  by  a  leaf  of  the  Virginian 

creeper. 

THE  VOCABULARY. 

Abecedary Volubility. 

Abatina _ Fickleness. 

Acacia Friendship. 

Acacia,  Rose  or  White ...Elegance. 

Acacia,  Yellow Secret  love. 

Acanthus The  fine  arts.   Artifice, 

Acalia Temperance. 

Achillea  Millefolia War. 

Achimenes  Cupreata Such  worth  is  rare. 

Aconite  (Wolfebane) Misanthropy. 

Aconite,  Crowfoot Lustre. 

Adonis,  Flos Sad  memories. 

African  Marigold Vulgar  minds. 

Agnus  Castus Coldness.    Indifference. 

Agrimony Thankfulness.      Gratu 

tude. 

Almond  (Common) Stupidity.  Indiscretion. 

Almond  (Flowering) Hope. 

Almond,  Laurel Perfidy. 

Allspice Compassion. 
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Aloe Grief.      Religious  su 

perstiiion. 

Althaea  Frutex  (Syrian  lA.a^O'vi)  Per  suasion. 

Alyssutn  (Sweet) Worth  beyond  beauty. 

AmarantJi  (Globe) Immortality.       Unfad- 
ing love. 

Amaranth  (Cockscomb) Foppery.      Affectation. 

Amaryllis Pride.  Titnidity.  Splen- 
did beauty. 

Ambrosia Love  7-eturfied. 

American  Cowslip.. Divine  beauty. 

American  Elm Patriotism. 

American  Linden Matrimony. 

American  Starwort IFelcome  to  a  stranger. 

Cheerfulness    in    old 
age. 

Amethyst Admiration. 

Andromeda Self-sacrifice. 

Anemone  (ZephjT  Flower) Sickness.   Expectation. 

Anemone  (Garden) Forsaken. 

Angelica Inspiration,  or  magic. 

Angrec Royalty. 

Apricot  (Blossom) Doubt. 

Apple Temptation. 

Apple  (Blossom) Pr  efer  ence  .      Fame 

speaks  him.  great  and 
good. 

Apple,  Thorn Deceitful  charms. 

Apocynum  (Dogsbane) Deceit. 

Arbor  Vitae Unchanging  friend- 
ship.    Live  for  me. 

A.rum  (Wake  Robin) Ardor.     Zeal. 

Ash-leaved  Trumpet  Tlov^r.... Separation. 

Ash  Mountain Prudence,  or  With  me 

you  are  safe. 

Ash  "iree Gra ndeu r. 

Aspen  Tree Lam.entation ,  or  fear. 

Aster  (China) Variety.  Afterthought. 

Asphodel My  regrets  follow  you 

to  the  grave. 

Auricula Painting. 

Auricula,  Scarlet Avarice. 

Austurtium Splendor. 

Azalea Temperance. 

Bachelor  'siButtons , . .  Celibacy. 

Balm Sympathy. 

Balm,  Gentle Pleasantry. 

Balm  of  Gilead Cure.     Relief. 

Bakam,  Red , Touch  tne  not.     Impa- 
tient resolves. 

Balsam,  Yellow Impatience. 

Barberry Sharpness  of  temper. 

Basil Hatred. 

Bay  Leaf. I  chani;e  but  in  death. 

Bay  tR'^e)  Rhododendron...... Z?a«^£'r.     Beware. 


Bay  Tree Glory. 

Bay  Wreath Reward  oftneritt 

Bearded  Crepis Protection. 

Beech  Tree Prosperity. 

Bee  Orchis Industry. 

Bee  Ophrys Error. 

Begonia Deformity. 

Belladonna Silence.     Hush! 

Bell  Flower,  Pyramidal Constancy. 

Bell  Flower  (small  white) Gratitude. 

Belvedere I  declare  against  you 

Betony Surprise. 

Bilberry Treachery. 

Bindweed,  Great Insinuation.     Itnpor- 

ttinity. 

Bindweed,  Small Humility. 

Birch Meekness. 

Birdsfoot,  Trefoil Revenge. 

Bittersweet;  Nightshade Truth. 

Black  Poplar Courage. 

Blackthorn Difficulty. 

Bladder  Nut  Tree Frivolity.  Amusement. 

Bluebottle  (Centaury) Delicacy. 

Bluebell Constancy.     Sorrowful 

regret. 

Blue-flowered  Greek  Ya\eTia.n..Rupture. 

Bonus  Henricus Goodtiess. 

Borage Bluntness. 

Box  Tree..... Stoicism.. 

Bramble Lowliness.    Envy.    Re- 
morse. 

Branch  of  Currants You  please  all. 

Branch  of  Thorns Severity.     Rigor. 

Bridal  Rose Happy  love. 

Broom Hutn  ility.     Neatness. 

Browallia  Jamisonii Could  you  bear  poverty? 

Buck  bean Calm  repose. 

Bud  of  White  Rose Heart  ignorance  of  love, 

Buglos , Falsehood. 

Bulrush Indiscretion.    Docility. 

Bundle   of    Reeds,    with    their 

Panicles Music. 

Burdock Importunity.     To  uch 

nie  not. 

Bur Rude-fiess.     You  ztfeary 

me. 

Buttercup  (Kinkcup) Ingratitude.    Childish- 
ness. 

Butterfly  Orchis Gayety. 

Butterfly  Weed Let  me  go. 

Cabbage Profit. 

Cacalia Adulation. 

Cactus Warmth. 

Calla  .(Ethiopica Magnificent  beauty. 
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Calceolaria /  offer  you   pecuniary 

assistance,  or  I  offer 
you  my  fortune. 
Calycanthus Benevolence. 

Camelia  Japonica,  Red Unpretending    excel- 
lence. 

Camehajaponica,  White Perjected  Loveliness. 

Camomile Energy  tn  adversity. 

Campanula  Pyramida Aspiring. 

Canary  Grass Perseverance. 

Candytuft Indifference. 

Canterbury  Bell Acknowledgment. 

Cape  Jasmine I  am  too  happy. 

Cardamine Paternal  error. 

Carnation,  Deep  Red Alas'      for    my  poor 

heart. 

Carnation ,  Striped Refusal. 

Carnation,  Yellow Disdain. 

Cardinal  Flower Distinction. 

Catchfly Snare. 

Catchfly,  Red Youthful  Love. 

Catchfly,  White Betrayed. 

Catdeya  ...  Mature  charms. 

Cattleya  Pineli Matronly  grace. 

Cedar Strength. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon Incorruptible. 

Cedar  Leaf /  live  for  thee. 

Celandine  (Lesser) Joys  to  come. 

Cereus  (Creeping) Modest  genius. 

Centaury Delicacy. 

Champignon Suspicion. 

Chequered  Fritillary Persecution. 

Cherry  Tree,  White Good  education. 

Cherry  Tree,  White Deception. 

Chestnut  Tree Do  me  justice. 

Chinese  Primrose Lasting  love. 

Chick  weed Rendezvous. 

Chicory Frugality. 

China  Aster Variety. 

China  Aster,  Double /   partake  your  senti- 
ments. 

China  Aster,  Single /  will  think  of  tt. 

China  or  Indian  Pink Aversion. 

China  Rose Beauty  always  new. 

Chinese  Chrysanthemum Cheerfulness  under  ad- 
versity. 

Chorozema  Varium You  have  many  lovers. 

Christmas  Rose Relieve  my  anxiety. 

Chrysanthemum,  Red /  love. 

Chrysanthemum,  White Truth. 

Chrysanthemum,  Yellow Slighted  love. 

Cineraria -iln  'ays  delightful. 

Cinqnefoil Maternal  affection. 

Circaea Spell. 

Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose Popular  favor. 


Cistus,  Gum I  shall  die  to-morrow. 

Citron Ill-natured  beauty. 

Clarkia The    variety    of   your 

conversation  delights 
me. 

Clematis Mental  beauty. 

Clematis,  Evergreen Poverty. 

Clianthus iVorldliness,  Self-seek- 
ing. 

Clotbur Rudeness.    Pertinacity. 

Cloves I^^g'i  Jt.v- 

Clover,  Four-leaved Be  mine. 

Clover,  Red Industry. 

Clover,  White Think  of  me. 

Cobaea Gossip. 

Cockscomb,  Amaranth Foppery.      Affectation. 

Singularity. 

Colchicum,  or  Meadow  Saffron  il/y  best  days  are  past. 

Coltsfoot  .Justice  shall  be  done. 

Columbine Folly. 

Columbine,  Purple Resolved  to  zfin. 

Columbine,  Red Anxious  and  trem- 
bling. 

Convolvulus Bonds. 

Convolvulus,  Blue  (Minor) Repose.     Night. 

Convolvulus,  Major Extinguished  hopes. 

Convolvulus,  Pink.... Worth  sustained  by  ju- 
dicious and  tender 
affection. 

Corchorus Impatient  of  absence. 

Coreopsis -lliccys  cheerful. 

Coreopsis  Arkansa Love  at  first  sight. 

Coriander Hidden  worth. 

Com Riches. 

Com ,  Broken Qua rrel. 

Cora  Straw Agreement. 

Corn  Bottle Delicacy. 

Com  Cockle Gentility, 

Cornel  Tree Duration. 

Coronella Success     crown     your 

•wishes. 

Cosmelia  Subra The  charm  of  a  blush. 

Cowslip Pe/uiveness.      Winning 

grace. 

Cowslip,  American Divine  beauty. 

Crab  (Blossom) Ill-nature. 

Cranberry Cure  for  heartache. 

Creeping  Cereus Horror. 

Cress Stability.     Power. 

Crocus  Abuse  not. 

Crocus,  Spring Youthful  gladness. 

Crocus,  Saffron Mirth. 

Crown ,  Imperial Majesty.     Power. 

Crowsbill Envy. 

Crowfoot Ingratitude. 
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Crowfoot  (Aconite-leaved) Lustre. 

Cuckoo  Plant Ardor. 

Cudweed,  American ..Unceasing     retnent' 

brance. 

Currant Thy  frown  unll  kill  me. 

Cuscuta Meanness. 

Cyclamen Diffidence. 

Cypress., Death.    Mourning. 

Daffodil Regard. 

Dahlia Instability. 

Daisy Innocence. 

Daisy,  Garden I  share  your  sentiments. 

Daisy,  Michaelmas Farewell,      or      after- 
thought. 

Daisy,  Party-colored Beauty. 

Daisy,  Wild I  will  think  of  it. 

Damask  Rose Brilliant  complexion. 

Dandelion Rustic  oracle. 

Daphne Glory.    Immortality. 

Daphne  Odora Painting  the  lily. 

Darnel Vice. 

Dead  Leaves Sadness. 

Deadl}'  Night-shade Falsehood. 

Dew  Plant A  serenade. 

Dianthus Make  haste. 

Diosma Your  simple   elegance 

charms  me. 

Dipteracanthus  Spectabilis Fortitude. 

Diplademia  Crassinoda You  are  too  bold. 

Dittany  of  Crete Birth. 

Dittany  of  Crete,  White Passion. 

Dock Patience. 

Dodder  of  Thyme Baseness. 

Dogsbane Deceit.     Falsehood. 

Dogwood Durabiltty. 

Dragon  Plant Snare. 

Dragon  wort Horror. 

Dried  Flax Utility. 

Ebony  Tree Blackness. 

Echites  Atropurpurea Be  warned  in  tttne. 

Eglantine  (Sweetbriar ) Poetry.    I  wound  heal. 

Elder Zealousness. 

Elm Dignity. 

Enchanters'  Night-shade Witchcraft.    Sorcery. 

Endive Frugality. 

Escholzia Do  not  refuse  me. 

Eupatorium Delay. 

Everflowing  Candytuft Indifferenu.     ' 

Evergreen  Clematis Poverty . 

Evergreen  Thorn Solace  in  adversity. 

Everlasting Never-ceasing  remem- 
brance. 

Everlasting  Pea Lasting  pleasure. 

Fennel Worthy      all     praise. 

Strength. 


Fern Fascination.       Magic 

Sincerity. 

Ficoides,  Ice  Plant Your  looks  freeze  me. 

Fig Argument. 

Fig  Marigold lateness. 

Fig  Tree Prolific. 

Filbert  Reconciliation. 

Fir lime. 

Fir  Tree Elevation. 

Flax  Domestic  industry. 

Flax-leaved  Goldenlocks Tardiness. 

Fleur-de-lis Flame.    I  burn. 

Fleur-de-Luce Fire. 

Flowering  Fern Reverie. 

Flowering  Reed Confidence  in  Heaven, 

Flower-of-an-Hour Delicate  beauty. 

Fly  Orchis Error. 

Flytrap Deceit, 

Fool's  Parsley Silliness. 

Forget-Me-Not True  love. 

Foxglove Insincerity. 

Foxtail  Grass Sporting. 

Franciscea  Latifolia Beware  of  false  friends. 

French  Honeysuckle Rustic  beauty. 

French  Marigold .Jealousy. 

French  Willow Br avery  and  humanity. 

Frog  Ophrys..! Disgust. 

Fuller's  Teasel Misanthropy. 

Fumitory Spleen. 

Fuchsia,  Scarlet Taste. 

Furze,  or  Gorse Love  for  all  seasons. 

Garden  Anemone Forsaken. 

Garden  Chervil Sincerity. 

Garden  Daisy 1  partake  your  senti- 
ments. 

Garden  Marigold Uneasiness. 

Garden  Ranunculus You  are  rich  in  attrac' 

tions. 

Garden  Sage Esteem. 

Garland  of  Roses Reward  of  virtue. 

Gardenia , Refinement. 

Germander  Speedwell Facility. 

Geranium,  Dark Melancholy. 

Geranium ,  Horse-shoe-leaf. Stupidity. 

Geranium  Ivy Bridal  favor. 

Geranium,  Lemon Unexpected  meeting. 

Geranium,  Nutmeg Expected  meeting. 

Geranium,  Oak-leaved True  Friendship 

Geranium,  Pencilled Ingenuity. 

Geranium,  Rose-scented Preference. 

Geranium,  Searlet Comforting. 

Geranium,  Silver-leaved Recall. 

Geranium,  Wild Steadfast  Pi,ety. 

Gillyflower Bonds  of  affection. 

Gladioli Readv  armed. 
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Glory  Flower Glorious  beauty. 

Goat's  Rue Reason. 

Golden  Rod Precaution. 

Gooseberry Anticipation. 

Gourd Extent.     Bulk. 

Grammantbus  Chloraflora Your    temper    is    too 

hasty. 

Grape,  Wild Charity. 

Grass Submission.     Utility, 

Guelder  Rose Winter.    Age. 

Hand  Flower  Tree Warning. 

Harebell Submission.     Grief, 

Hawkweed , Quicksightedness. 

Hawthorn Hope. 

Hazel Reconciliation. 

Heartsease,  or  Pansy Thoughts. 

Heath Solitude. 

Helenium Tears. 

Heliotrope Devotion,    or   I  turn 

thee. 

Hellebore Scandal.     Calumny. 

Helmet  Flower  {^ov^'^ood^.. Knight-errantry. 

Hemlock You  will  be  my  death. 

Hemp Fate. 

Henbane Imperfection. 

Hepatica Confidence. 

Hibiscus Delicate  Flower. 

Holly Foresight. 

Holly  Herb Enchantment. 

Hollyhock Ambition.     Fecundity. 

Honesty Honesty.     Fascination. 

Honey  Flower Love  sweet  and  secret. 

Honeysuckle Devoted.    Affection. 

Honeysuckle  (Coral) The  color  of  my  fate. 

Honeysuckle  (French) Rustic  beauty. 

Hop Injustice. 

Hornbeam Ornament. 

Horse  Chestnut Luxury. 

Hortensia You  are  cold. 

Honseleek Vivacity.  Domestic  In- 
dustry. 

Houstonia Content. 

Hoya Sculpture. 

Hoyabella Contentment. 

Humble  Plant Despondency. 

Hundred-leaved  Rose Dignity  of  mind. 

Hyacinth Sport.     Game.    Play. 

Hyacinth,  Purple Sorrowful. 

Hyacinth,  White Unobtrusive  lovlimss. 

Hydrangea A  boaster. 

Hyssop Cleanliness. 

Iceland  Moss Health. 

Ice  Plant Your  looks  freeze  m€. 

Imbricata Uprightness.    Senti- 
ments of  honro. 


Imperial  Montague Power. 

Indian  Cress Warlike  Trophy. 

Indian  Jesmine  (Ipomoea) Attachment. 

Indian  Pink  (Double) Always  Lovely. 

Indian  Plum Privation. 

Iris Message. 

Iris,  German Flame. 

Ivy Friendship.      Fidelity 

Marriage. 
Ivy,  Sprig  of,  with  Tendrils Assiduous  to  pUcLse. 

Jacob's  Ladder Come  down. 

Japan  Rose Beauty  is  your  only  at' 

traction. 

Jasmine Amiability. 

Jasmine,  Cape Transport  of  joy. 

Jasmine,  Carolina Separation. 

Jasmine,  Indian I  attach  myself  to  you. 

Jasmine,  Spanish Sensuality. 

Jasmine,  Yellow Grace  and  elegance. 

Jonquil /  desire  a  return  of  af- 
fection. 

Judas  Tree ..Unbelief    Betrayal. 

Juniper Succor.     Protection. 

Justicia The  perfection  of  female 

loveliness. 

Kennedia Mental  beauty. 

King-cups Desire  of  riches. 

Laburnum F'orsaken.      Pensive 

beauty. 
Lady's  Slipper Capricious  beauty .  Win 

me  and  wear  me. 

Lagerstraemia,  Indian Eloquence. 

Lantana Rigor. 

Lapageria  Rosea There  is  no   unalloyed 

good. 

Larch Audacity.    Boldness. 

Larkspur Lightness.    Levity. 

Larkspur,  Pink Fickleness. 

Larkspur,  Purple Haughtiness. 

Laurel Glory. 

Laurel,  Common,  in  flower Perfidy. 

Laurel,  Ground Perseverance. 

Laurel,  Mountain Ambition. 

Laurel-leaved  Magnolia Dignity. 

Laurestina A  token. 

Lavender Distrust. 

Leaves  (dead) Melancholy. 

Lemon Zest. 

Lemon  Blossoms ..Fidelity  in  love. 

Leschenaultia  Splendeas You  are  charming. 

Lettuce „ Cold-hearted  ness. 

Lichen Defection.     Solitude, 

Lilac,  Field Humility. 

Lilac,  Purple....... .First  emotions  of  lovt» 
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Lilac,  White Youthful  innocence. 

Lily,  Day Coquetry. 

Lily.  Imperial ^ ...Majesty. 

Lily,  White Purity.     Sweetness. 

Lily.  Yellow Falsehood.     Gayety. 

Lily  of  the  Valley Return    of    happiness. 

Unconscious  sweet- 
ness. 

Linden  or  Lime  Trees Conjugal  love. 

Lint I  feel  my  obligations. 

Live  Oak Liberty. 

Liverwort Confidence. 

Liquorice,  Wild I  declare  against  you. 

Lobelia Malevolence. 

Locust  Tree Elegance. 

Locust  Tree  (Green) Affection    beyond   the 

grave. 

London  Pride Frivolity. 

Lote  Tree Concord. 

Lotus Eloquence. 

Lotus  Flower Estranged  love. 

Lotus  Leaf Recantation. 

Love  in  a  Mist Perplexity. 

Love  lies  Bleeding Hopeless,  not  heartless. 

Lucern Life. 

Lupine Voraciousness. 

Madder Calumny 

Magnolia Love  of  nature. 

Magnolia,  Swamp Perseverance. 

Mallow Mildness 

Mallow,  Marsh Beneficence. 

Mallow,  Syrian ..Consumed  by  love. 

Mallow,  Venetian Delicate  beauty. 

Mallow  Creeana Will  you  share  my  for- 
tunes ? 

Manchineal  Tree Falsehood. 

Mandrake Horror. 

Maple Reserve. 

Marianthus Hope  for  better  days. 

Marigold Grief. 

Marigold,  African Vulgar  Minds 

Marigold.  French .Jealousy. 

Marigold,  Prophetic Prediction. 

Marigold  and  Cypress Despair. 

Marjoram Blushes. 

Marvel  of  Peru Timidity. 

Meadow  Lychnis Wit. 

Meadow  SaSron My  best  days  are  past. 

Meadowsweet Uselessness. 

Mercury Goodness. 

Mesembryanthemum Idleness. 

Mezereon Desire  to  please. 

Michaelmas  Daisy Afterthought. 

Mignonette Your  qualities  surpass 

your  charms. 


Milfoil War. 

Milkvetch Your  presence  soflms 

my  pains. 

Milkwort Hermitage. 

Mimosa  (Sensitive  Plant) Sensitiveness. 

Mint Virtue. 

Mistletoe I  surmount  difficulties. 

Mitraria  Coccinea Indolence.     Dulness. 

Mock  Orange Counterfeit 

Monarda  Amplexicaulis Your  whims  are  quite 

unbearable. 

Monkshood A  deadly  foe  is  near. 

Monkshood  (Helmet  'BIoviqt).. Chivalry. 

Moon  wort Forge  tfulness. 

Morning  Glory Affectation. 

Moschatel Weakness. 

Moss Maternal  love. 

Mosses Ennui 

Mossy  Saxifrage Aff'ection. 

Motherwort. . .  .V Concealed  love. 

Mountain  Ash Prudence. 

Mourning  Bride Unfortunate   a  ttach- 

ment.    I  have  lost  all. 

Mouse-eared  Chickweed Ingenuous  sim-piicity. 

Mouse-eared  Scorpion  grass Forget  me  not. 

Moving  Plant Agitation. 

Mudwort Happiness.  Tranquil- 
ity. 

Mulberry  Tree  (Black) I  shall  not  survive  you. 

Mulberry  Tree  (White) Wisdom.. 

Mushroom Suspicion,   or   I  can't 

entirely  trust  you. 

Musk  Plant Weakness. 

Mustard  Seed Indifference. 

Myrobalan Privation. 

Myrrh Gladness. 

Myrtle Love. 

Narcissus Egotism,. 

Nasturtium Patriotism 

Nemophila Success  everywhere. 

Nettle,  Common  Stinging You  are  spiteful. 

Nettle ,  Burning Slander. 

Nettle  Tree Conceit. 

Night-blooming  Cereus Transient  beauty. 

Night  Convolvulus Night. 

Nightshade Falsehood. 

Oak  Leaves Bravery. 

Oak  Tree Hospitality. 

Oak  (White) Independence. 

Oats The   witching   soul  of 

music. 

Oleander Beware. 

Olive Peace. 

Orange  Blossoms Your  purity  equals  youf 

loveliness. 
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Orange  Flowers Chastity.      Bridal  fes- 
tivities. 

Orange  Tree. Generosity. 

Orchis, A  belle. 

Osier Frankness. 

Osmunda Dreams. 

Ox  eye Patience. 

Palm Victory. 

Pansy Thoughts. 

Parsley Festivity. 

Pasque  Flower You  have  no  claims. 

Passion  Flower .Religious  snperstition, 

When  the  flower  is 
reversed,  or  Faith  if 
erect. 

Patience  Dock Patience. 

Pea,  Everlasting An  appointed  meeting. 

Lasting  pleasure. 

Pea,  Sweet .Departure. 

Peach.. Your      qualities,     like 

your  charms,  are 
unequalled. 

Peach  Blossom I  am  your  captive. 

Pear Affection. 

Pear  Tree Comfort. 

Penstemon  Azureum High-bred. 

Pennyroyal Flee  away. 

Peony Shame.     Bashfulness. 

Peppermint Warmth  of  feeling. 

Periwinkle,  Blue Early  friendship . 

Periwinkle,  White Pleasures  oftnemory. 

Persicaria Restoration. 

Persimmon ...  Bury  m.e  amid  Na- 
ture's beauties. 

Peruvian  Heliotrope Devotion . 

Petunia Your  presence   soothes 

tne. 

Pheasant's  Eye Remembrance. 

Phlox Unanimity. 

Pigeon  Berry Indifference. 

Pimpernel Change.    Assignation. 

Pine Pity. 

Pine-apple You  are  perfect. 

Pine,  Pitch  Philosophy. 

Pine,  Spruce Hope  in  adversity. 

Pink Boldness. 

Pink,  Carnation Woman's  love. 

Pink,  Indian,  Double Always  lovely. 

Pink,  Indian,  Single Aversion. 

Pink,  Mountain Aspiring. 

Pink,  Red,  Double Pure  and  ardent  love. 

Pink,  Single Pure  love. 

Pink,  Variegated Refusal. 

Pink,  White Ingeniousness .  Talent. 

Plantain White  tuah's footsteps. 


Plane  Tree...  Genius. 

PI um ,  I ndian Privation . 

Plum  Tree Fidelity. 

Plum,  Wild Independence. 

Plumbago  Larpenta Holy  wishes. 

Polyanthus. . .  Pride  of  riches. 

Polyanthus,  Crimson The  heart' i  mystery. 

Polyanthus,  Lilac Confidence. 

Pomegranate Foolishness. 

Pomegranate  Flower Mature  elegance. 

Poor  Robin Compensation,    or    its 

equivalent. 

Poplar,  Black Courage. 

Poplar,  Whi te Time. 

Poppy,  Red Consolation. 

Poppy,  Scarlet Fa  n  t  as  tic  extrava- 
gance. 

Poppy,  White Sleep.     My  bane. 

Potato Benevolence. 

Potentilla /  claim,  at  least,  your 

esteem.. 

Prickly  Peai- Satire. 

Pride  of  China ..Dissension. 

Primrose Early  youth  and  sad- 
ness. 

Primrose,  Evening Inconstancy. 

Primrose,  Red Unpatronized  merit. 

Privet Prohibition. 

Purple  Clover Provident. 

Pyrus  Japonica Fairies'  fire. 

Quaking-grass Agitation. 

Quamoclit Busybody. 

Queen's  Rocket You  are  the  queen  of 

coquettes.    Fashion. 
Quince Temptation. 

Ragged-robin Wit. 

Ranunculus You  are  radiant  zuith 

charm-s. 
Ranunculus,  Garden You  are    rich    in    ai- 

tractions. 

Ranunculus,  Wild Ingratitude. 

Raspberry Rem-orse. 

Ray  Grass Vice. 

Red  Catchfly ..Youthful  love. 

Reed Complaisance.     Music. 

Reed,  Split Indiscretion. 

Rhododendron  (Rosebay) Danger.     Beware. 

Rhubarb Advice. 

Rocket Rivalry. 

Rose Love. 

Rose,  Austrian ..Thou    art  all  thai   is 

lovely. 

Rose,  Bridal - Happy  love. 

Rose,  Burgundy Unconscious  beauty. 
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Rose,  Cabbage Ambassador  of  love. 

Rose,  Campion Only  deserve  my  love. 

Rose,  Carolina Love  is  dangerous. 

Rose,  China Beauty  always  new. 

Rose,  Christmas Tranquillize  my  anx- 
iety. 

Rose,  Daily Thy  smile  I  aspire  to. 

Rose,  Damask Brilliant  Complexion. 

Rose,  Deep  Red Bash/ul shame. 

Rose,  Dug Pleasure  and  Pain. 

Rose,  Guelder Winter.     Age. 

Rose,  Hundred-leaved Pride. 

Rose,  Japan Beauty  is  your  only  at- 
traction. 

Rose,  Maiden  Blush If  you  love  me  you  will 

find  it  out. 

Rose,  Montiflora Grace. 

Rose   Mundi Variety. 

Rose,  Musk Capricious  beauty. 

Rose  Musk,  Cluster Charming. 

Rose,  Single Simplicity. 

Rose,  Thomless Early  attachment. 

Rose,  Unique Call  me  not  beautiful. 

Rose,  White lam  worthy  of  you. 

Rose,  White  (withered) Transient  im,pressions. 

Roee,  Yellow Decrease  of  love.  Jeal- 
ousy. 

Rose,  York  and  I,an caster War. 

Rose,  Full-blown  placed  over 

two  Buds Secrecy. 

Rose,  White  and  Red  together.  Unity. 

Roses,  Ciownof. Reward  of  virtue. 

Rosebud,  Red Pure  and  lovely. 

Rosebud,  White Girlhood. 

Rosebud,  Moss. Confession  of  love. 

Rosebud,  (Rhododendron) Beware.     Danger. 

Rosemary Remembrance. 

Rudbackia .Justice. 

Rue Disdain. 

Rush Docility. 

Rye  Grass Changeable  disposition. 

Safiron .Beware  of  excess. 

Saffron  Crocus Mirth. 

Saffron,  Meadow. My  happiest  days  are 

past. 

Sage Domestic  virtue. 

Sage,  Garden Esteem. 

Sainfoin Agitation. 

Saint  John's  Wort Animosity. 

Salvia,  Blue Wisdom. 

Salvia,  Red Energy. 

Saxifrage,  Mossy Affection. 

Scabious Unfortunate  love. 

Scabious,  Sweet Widowhood. 

Scarlet  Lychnis Sunbeaming  eyes. 


Schinus ...Religious  enthusiasm. 

Scotch  Fir Elevation. 

Sensitive  Plant Sensibility. 

Senvy Indifference. 

Shamrock Light-heartedness. 

Shepherd's  Purse I  offer  you  my  all. 

Siphocampylos Resolved  to  be  noticed. 

Snakesfoot Horror. 

Snapdragon Presumption,  also 

"No." 

Snowball Bound. 

Snowdrop Hope. 

Sorrel Affection. 

Sorrel,  Wild Wit  ill-timed. 

Sorrel,   Wood Joy- 

Southernwood .Jest.    Bantering. 

Spanish  Jasmine Sensuality, 

Spearmint Warmth  of  sentim^ent. 

Speedwell Female  fidelity. 

Speedwell,  Germander Facility. 

Speedwell,  Spiked Setnblance. 

Spider  Ophrys Adroitness. 

Spiderwort ..Esteem,  not  love. 

Spiked  Willow  Herb Pretension. 

Spindle  Tree Your  charms  are  en' 

graven  on  my  heart. 

Star  of  Bethlehem Purity. 

Starwort Afterthought. 

Starwort,  American Cheerfulness  in  old  age. 

Stephanotis Will  you   accom.pany 

m,e  to  the  East? 

Stock Lasting  beauty. 

Stock,  Ten  Week Promptness. 

Stonecrop Tranquillity. 

Straw,  Broken Rupture  of  a  contract. 

Straw,  Whole Union. 

Strawberry  Blossoms .J^oresight. 

Strawberry  Tree Msteem,  not  love. 

Sultan  Lilac I  forgive  you. 

Sultan,  White Sweetness. 

Sultan,  Yellow Contempt. 

Sumach,  Venice.... Splendor. 

Sunflower,  Dwarf Adoration. 

Sunflower,  Tall Haughtiness, 

Swallow-wort Cure  for  heartache. 

Sweet  Basil Good  wishes. 

Sweetbriar,  American Simplicity. 

Sweetbriar,  European I  wound  to  heal. 

Sweetbriar,  Yellow Decrease  of  love. 

Sweet  Pea Delicate  pleasures. 

Sweet  Sultan Felicity. 

Sweet  William Gallantry. 

Sycamore Cunostty. 

Synnga Memory. 

Syringa,  Carolina ...Dzsappointmeni. 
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Tamarisk Crime. 

Tansy  (Wild) I  declare  war  against 

you. 

Teasel Misanthropy. 

Tendrils  of  Climbing  Plants. . . .  Ties. 

Thistle,  Common Austerity. 

Thistle,  Fuller's Misanthropy. 

Thistle,  Scotch Retaliation. 

Thorn,  Apple Deceitful  charms. 

Thorn,  Branch  of. Severity. 

Thrift Sympathy. 

Throatwort Neglected  beauty. 

Thyme Activity  or  courage. 

Tiger  Flower For  once  vtay  pride  be- 
friend me. 

Traveller's  Joy Safety. 

Tree  of  I<ife Old  age. 

Trefoil Revenge. 

Tremella  Nestoc Resistance. 

Trillium  Pictum Modest  beauty. 

Triptillium  Spinosum Be  prudent. 

Truffle Surprise. 

Trumpet  Flower Fame. 

Tuberose Dangerous  pleasures. 

Tulip,  Red Declaration  of  love. 

Tulip,  Variegated Beautiful  eyes. 

Tulip,  Yellow Hopeless  love. 

Turnip Charity. 

Tussilage  (Sweet-scented) .fustice    shall    be    done 

you. 

Valerian An        accommodating 

disposition. 

Valerian,  Greek Rupture. 

Venice,  Sumach Intellectual  excellence. 

Splendor. 

Venus'  Car Fly  with  me. 

Venus'  Looking-glass Flattery. 

Venus'  Trap Deceit. 

Verbena,  Pink Family  union. 

Verbena,  Scarlet Unite  against  evil,  or 

Church  unity. 

Verbena,  White Pray  for  me. 

Vernal  Grass Poor,  but  happy. 

Veronica Fidelity. 

Veronica  Speciosa Keep  this  for  my  sake. 

Vervain Enchantment. 

Vine Intoxication. 


Violet,  Blue Faithfulness. 

Violet,  Dame Watchfulness. 

Violet,  Sweet Modesty. 

Violet,  Yellow Rural  happiness. 

Virginia  Creeper I  cling  to  you  both  in 

sunshine  and  shade. 

Virgin's  Bower Filial  love. 

Viscaria  Oculata Will  you   dance    with 

me? 
Volkamenia May  you  be  happy  ! 

Walnut Intellect.    Stratagem. 

Wall-flower Fidelity  in  adversity. 

Watcher  by  the  Wayside Never  despair. 

Water  Lily Purity  of  heart. 

Water  Melon Bulkiness. 

Wax  Plant Susceptibility. 

Wheat  Stalk Riches. 

Whin Anger. 

White  Jasmine Amiability. 

White  Lily Purity  and  modesty. 

White  Mullein   Good  nature. 

White  Oak Independence. 

White  Pink Talent. 

White  Poplar Time. 

White  Rose  (dried) Death  preferable  to  loss 

of  innocence. 

Whortleberry Treason. 

Willow,  Creeping Love  forsaken  _ 

Willow,  Water Freedom. 

Willow,  Weeping Mourning. 

Willow  Herb Pretension. 

Willow,  French Bravery  and  humanity. 

Winter  Cherry Deception. 

Wisteria Welcom,e,  fair  stranger 

Witch  Hazel A  spell. 

Woodbine Fraternal  love. 

Wood  Sorrel Joy.  Maternal  tender- 
ness. 

Wormwood .Absence. 

Xanthium ..Rudeness.    Pertinacity 

Xerantemum  „ Cheerfulness  under  ad- 
versity. 

Yew « Sorrow. 

Zephyr  Flower Expectation. 

Zinnia « Thoughts     of     absent 

frtends. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Care  and  Culture  of  House  Plants  and  Flowers 


OME  should  be  bright  and  happy  ;  it 
should  have  everything  to  make  it 
cheerful  and  pleasant.  Flowers  are 
decorated  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ; 
plants  breathe,  and  their  breath  is  perfume. 
To  cultivate  these  is  not  only  a  pleasant  pas- 
time; they  give  beauty  to  the  house  and 
garden. 

The  Beautiful  Flowers. 

Blooming,  blooming  everywhere, 

In  country  and  in  town  ; 
Blooming  for  the  good  and  wise. 
Looking  out  in  rare  surprise, 
Laughing  with  a  tender  look. 
Nodding  from  some  cosy  nook, 
Dreaming  by  some  idle  brook, 
Every  flower  an  open  book, 
Everv  one  a  precious  prize, 
Smiling  through  the  varied  dyes — 

Scarlet  and  gold  and  brown — 
God's  sweet  thoughts  of  gracious  care. 

Blooming,  blooming,  everywhere, 
Where  quiet  reigns,  or  strife  ; 

Lifting  faces  fair  as  day, 

Happy  greeting  on  our  way  ; 

Blooming  where  the  children  play, 

Blooming  where  fond  lovers  stray, 

Blooming  in  the  hush  of  night, 

Trailing  robes  of  crystal  light 

O'er  the  garden's  green  and  gold  ; 

Blooming  for  the  young  and  old. 

Blooming  for  the  wasted  hand. 

Blooming  free  in  all  the  land ; 

Fringing  the  world  so  noiseles<5ly, 

Lent  to  us  most  bountifully  ; 
Frail  blossoms  full  of  life, 

God's  sweet  thoughts  of  gracious  care  I 

Blooming,  blooming  everywhere. 

In  haunts  of  woe  and  sin  ; 
Still  their  mission  they  fulfil, 
Born  to  do  our  Father's  will — 
Little  tokens  from  above, 
Little  fragments  of  his  love, 


Who  can  tell  what  soul  shall  take 
Some  new  courage  for  their  sake, 
Bearing  midst  the  sun  and  showers 
Increase  from  these  fragile  flowers? 
Thus,  the  blossoms'  souls  abide, 
When  the  gates  above  swing  wide, 
And  he  bears  with  him  the  while, 
Mem'ry  of  the  bright  flowers'  smile — 

As  pilgrim  enters  in — 
God's  sweet  thoughts  of  gracious  care. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Fishor. 

Our  American  woods  are  tangled  with 
creeping  vines;  our  meadows  are  beautiful' 
with  blossoms;  rough  country  roads  arC 
ornamented  with  flowering  shrubs ;  our  hot- 
houses look  like  tropical  gardens.  Immense 
sums  of  money  are  invested  in  these  floral 
beauties  whose  glory  lasts,  perhaps,  only  foi 
a  day,  but  they  more  than  pay  for  them- 
selves,  and  the  world  would  be  dismal  with' 
out  them. 

The  following  are  some  plain  directions 
for  the  care  and  culture  of  the  choicest  of 
these  treasures  of  nature. 

THE  LILY. 

All  the  species  of  this  splendid  genus, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  may  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  col- 
lection of  plants.  Many  of  the  species  are 
well-known,  while  a  greater  number  are  no*" 
often  seen  in  our  gardens. 

The  lyily  is  an  interesting  flower  to  the 
young  florist  as  well  as  the  botanist,  on  ac- 
count of  the  simplicity'  of  its  structure  and 
magnitude  and  distinct  character  of  its  differ- 
ent parts  and  organs.  The  root  of  the  Lily, 
or  what  is  generally  denominated  the  root, 
is  a  scaly  bulb,  the  scales  being  laid   over 
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each  other,  inclosing  the  germ,  or  bud.  The 
bulb  is  not  a  root,  strictly  speaking,  but  a 
bud  containing  the  embryo  of  the  future 
plant.  The  roots  are  thrown  out  from  the 
bottom  of  these  bulbs,  or  buds,  and,  unlike 
the  fibres  of  the  Tulip,  are  perennial ;  and  on 
their  strength  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  vigor  of  the  future  plant. 

Bulbs,  long  kept  out  of  ground,  are  very 
much  weakened,  and  a  number  of  years  will 
elapse  before  they  recover  strength  to  bloom 
in  great  perfection.  After  the  flowering  of 
the  Lily,  in  August,  the  foliage  of  many 
species  decays;  the  bulbs  then  are  in  the 
most  perfect  state  for  transplanting.  If  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  long  after  this,  and 
the  foliage  begins  to  start  again,  they  will 
not  bloom  so  strong  the  next  year.  The  Lily 
should  not  be  moved  any  oftener  than  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  like  the  Tulip  and  many 
other  bulbs, which  are  not  injured,  but  rather 
improved,  by  taking  them  up  annually  after 
flowering. 

The  Lily  will  do  well  in  any  well  pre- 
pared border  or  bed.  To  have  them  in  per- 
pection,  the  soil  should  be  excavated  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  filled  with  a  compost  of 
peat  or  swamp  muck,  undecayed  manure  or 
leaf  mould,  a  foot  deep ;  the  remaining  six 
inches  may  be  peat  and  rich  mould.  The 
bulbs  of  strong  growing  Lilies  may  be 
planted  from  four  to  five  inches  deep ;  and 
weaker  sorts  from  three  to  four  inches.  In 
they  borders,  three  bulbs,  of  the  stronger- 
growing  varieties,  are  enough  for  one  group, 
or  five,  of  the  weeker  sorts.  They  have  a 
pleasing  effect  when  planted  in  masses ;  or 
they  may  be  planted  in  beds.  Most  of  the 
species  are  quite  hardy ;  but  they  will  all  be 
benefitted,  and  bloom  more  strongly,  pro- 
vided they  receive  a  covering  of  rotten 
manure  before  winter  sets  in. 

The  Old  White   Lily. — This   species   has 


always  been  considered  the  emblem  of  white- 
ness, and  is  too  well-known  to  require  any 
description,  A  mass  of  White  Lilies  is 
always  beheld  with  admiration,  and  they 
perfume  the  air  with  their  delicious  fragrance. 
The  White  Lily  is,  therefore,  indispensable, 
and  should  be  found  in  every  garden.  It 
sometimes  attains  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  is  in  flower  about  the  first  of  July. 

Turk's  Cap  Lily. — There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  this  species;  some  with  pure  white, 
others  with  purple,  spotted,  or  variegated 
flowers.  The  petals  are  very  much  reflexed, 
giving  them  the  appeaiance  of  caps.  In 
strong  soil,  and  the  roots  well  established, 
the  stems  are  sometimes  thrown  up  ft-om 
three  to  five  feet,  producing  twenty  or  thirty 
flowers,  flowering  in  July. 

The  Gold-striped  Lily.  —  There  are  two 
varieties  of  garden  White  Lily  with  striped 
leaves,  one  having  yellow,  the  other  white 
striped  foliage ;  both  pretty  in  a  collection. 

The  Umbel-flowered  Orange  Zz/y.--This  ii 
a  strong-growing  species,  producing  quite  £k 
number  of  large,  upright  orange  flowers, 
with  rough  interior.  In  contrast  with  the 
White  Lily,  it  makes  an  imposing  appear- 
ance.    It  flowers  about  the  first  of  July. 

Tiger -spotted  Lily. —  A  ver\'  common, 
strong-growing  species;  but  ver>'  showy, 
having  fine,  reflexed,  orange  flowers,  with 
black  spots.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  pro- 
ducing small  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
It  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  flowering 
in  August,  and  is  a  suitable  plant  for  the 
shrubbery  as  well  as  the  border.  It  is  ver^ 
easily  propagated,  as  all  the  axil  bulbs,  when 
planted  in  the  ground,  soon  produce  flower- 
ing plan':s. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — An  elegant  and  deli- 
cate, sweet-scented  plant,  which  for  ages  has 
been  a  favorite  flower,  and  highly  prized. 
It  succeeds  well  in  the  shade  in  any  soil,  and 
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soon  spreads  itself,  by  its  slender,  creeping 
roots,  beyond  the  desire  of  the  cultivator. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  Japan  Lily.  — This  magnificent  species 
of  Lily,  and  its  varieties  were  formerly 
treated  as  green-house  plants.  They  are 
found  to  be  as  hardy  as  our  common  Lilies, 
and  will,  therefore,  prove  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  garden.  These  Lilies  emit  an  ex- 
quisite odor. 

Few  plants  are  more  handsome  or  attract- 
ive than  the  Japan  Lilies.  They  produce  a 
gorgeous  display,  either  in-doors  or  out ;  and 
as  they  are  quite  hardy,  they  may  be  liberally 
planted  in  the  open  border,  and  thus  consti- 
tute one  of  our  best  autumnal  flower-garden 
plants. 

Their  propagation  is  simple  and  certain. 
The  bulbs  may  be  separated,  and  each  scale 
will  eventually  form  a  new  bulb.  This 
separation  should  be  effected  when  the  flower 
stems  are  withered.  The  scales  should  be 
stuck  into  pans  of  silver  sand,  and  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  or  pit.  After  remaining  one 
season  in  this  position,  they  should  be  planted 
in  a  prepared  bed  of  peat  moss,  and  a  little 
silver  sand  intennixed  with  it ;  thus  treated, 
the  bulbs  will  soon  grow  large  enough  to 
flower. 

VERBENAS. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
growing  through  a  very  extensive  tract  of 
country.  The  dazzling,  brilliant,  scarlet 
flowers  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  other 
plant  yet  introduced  into  this  country ;  and 
blooming  from  May  to  November,  in  the 
open  air,  with  us,  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  plants  in  cultivation. 

Innumerable  splendid  varieties  have  been 
raised,  of  every  color  and  tint,  excepting 
yellow  and  blue.  Some  varieties  are  of  a 
bluish-purple,  ruby-purple,  lilac  and  dark- 
purple,  rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  white,  white 


with  red  eye,  scarlet  with  purple  eye,  rosy 
with  red  eye,  shaded,  striped,  etc.,  in  fact, 
every  shade  of  the  colors  named.  The  habits 
of  all  are  similar,  naturally  prostrate  and 
creeping  plants,  taking  root  freely  wherever 
the  stems  come  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
and  sending  forth  innumerable  clusters  of 
their  many-hued,  brilliant  flowers  from  May 
to  November. 

It  is  k«pt  with  difficulty  through  the 
winter,  except  in  rooms  or  in  the  green- 
house. In  the  cellar  the  roots  soon  perish  ; 
nor  are  any  of  them  quite  hardy  enough  to 
stand  the  winter. 

They  are  all  so  easily  raised  from  cuttings 
that  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  green -house, 
for  about  two  dollars  a  dozen  for  small  plants, 
which,  when  turned  into  the  ground  in 
June,  soon  make  large  plants,  and  by  Octo- 
ber will  be  three  feet  across.  They  continue 
to  flower  after  severe  frosts,  and  are  among 
the  last  lingering  flowers  of  autumn. 

They  flower  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  in  May,  the  same  season,  commenc- 
ing their  bloom  in  August.  Seedling  plants 
produce  seed  in  abundance,  but  those  that 
have  been  a  long  time  propagated  from  cut- 
tings lose  that  power  in  a  great  measure. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  from  seedling 
plants.  To  have  them  come  early  in  flower, 
the  seed  may  be  brought  forward  in  the 
frame.  No  plant  equals  the  Verbena  for 
masses,  particularly  when  grown  in  beds  cut 
out  on  lawns,  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers 
contrasts  finely  with  the  green  grass. 
PETUNIAS. 

Few  things  in  the  garden  will  make  more 
show  throughout  the  entire  season,  even  after 
quite  severe  frosts,  than  a  bed  of  Petunias 
from  a  paper  of  seed  marked  "Choicest 
Mixed  from  Show  Flowers."  They  will  pro- 
duce a  profusion  of  flowers,  charming  one 
from  day   to   day   with   their  variations   of 
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markings,  and  of  color.  Some  retain  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  while  with  others 
they  are  changeful  as  the  kaleidoscope. 
Stripes,  blotches,  sprays,  white  throats,  green 
edges,  they  are  lovely.  Then  there  are  the 
double  sorts ;  purple  with  white  spots,  white 
with  purple ;  rose  color,  white,  purplish-crim- 
son margined  with  white ;  lilac  veined  with 
purple ;  white  with  stripes  of  purple  in  the 
center  of  each  petal,  some  exquisitely  fringed; 
large  and  full  as  a  rose,  and  some  almost  as 
sweet. 

The  Petunia  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes,  the  Grand ifiora.  Small  Flowered  and 
Double. 

The  Grandiflora  varieties  have  a  strong 
succulent  growth,  the  flowers  are  not  so 
numerous  as  some  others,  but  are  very  large 
and  double,  frequently  measuring  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  some  kinds  are  exquisitely 
marked  with  various  shades  of  violet,  purple, 
maroon  and  scarlet  upon  white  ground  ; 
some  striped,  others  bordered,  some  marbled, 
some  deeply  fringed.  The  double  Petunia 
gives  no  seed,  and  it  is  only  by  fertilizing 
single  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  the  double 
that  seed  can  be  obtained.  But  Petunias  of 
all  kinds  are  easily  multiplied  by  cuttings. 

The  small  Flowered  class  are  those  that 
make  our  gardens  so  attractive  with  their 
varied  hues  and  markings.  Some  of  the 
new  hybrids  are  of  wonderful  beauty. 

A  new  double-fringed  Petunia  is  named 
after  President  Garfield.  It  is  thusdescribed: 
Color,  light  purple  veined  with  deep  purple 
magenta,  edged  with  a  broad  band  of  an 
exquisite  shade  of  green.  Very  novel  in  its 
appearance  and  a  new  color  in  double  Petu- 
nias ;  flower  very  large  and  deep  fringed. 
Plants  strong  and  vigorous ;  one  of  the  finest 
sorts  ever  offered,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  garden.  It  is  a  floral  beauty  of  the 
highest  order. 
33C 


VIOLETS. 

"  Violets,  .weet  tenants  of  the  shade, 
In  purge's  richest  pride  arrayed, 

Your  er/and  here  fulfill  ; 
Go  bid  tne  artist's  simple  stain 
Your  lustre  imitate  in  vain, 

And  match  your  Maker's  skill. " 

This  is  an  extensive  genus  of  plants,  of 
dwarf  habits,  suitable  for  border  or  rock- 
work.  There  are  many  indigenous  species 
which  flourish  well  in  the  gajden,  and  will 
repay  the  trouble  of  collecting  them  from 
the  woods*,  meadows,  and  pastures. 

The  Sweet-scented  VioLel  should  not  be 
wanting  m  any  collection  oi  plants,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fragrance  and  early  appearance. 
A  single  flower  will  perfume  a  large  room. 
The  flowers  appear  in  April,  and  continue 
through  May.  There  are  the  single  white 
and  single  blue,  and  the  double  blue  and 
white  varieties ;  the  double  sorts  are  the  most 
desirable ;  they  succeed  best  in  a  shady,  shel- 
tered place,  and  are  rapidly  multiplied  by 
divisions  of  the  plant 

PANSIES. 

"  Open  your  eyes,  my  Pansies  sweet, 
Open  your  eyes  for  me. 
Where  did  you  get  that  purple  hue  ? 
Did  a  cloudlet  smile  as  you  came  tiirough/ 
Did  a  little  sunbeam  bold 
Kiss  on  your  lips  that  tint  of  gold  ? 
Tell  me  the  mystery. " 

The  Heart's  Ease,  or  Pansy,  is  a  general 
favorite — an  old  acquaintance  with  every  one 
who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  a  flower- 
garden.  It  begins  to  open  its  modest  but 
lively  flowers  as  soon  as  the  snow  clears  off^ 
in  the  spring,  and  continues  to  enliven  the 
garden  till  the  snow  comes  again.  The  flow- 
ers are  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  May  and, 
June.  The  burning  sun  of  summer  is  un- 
favorable for  their  greatest  beauty ;  but  in 
autumn  they  are  fine  again.  The  Pansy  is 
properly  a  biennial,  but  can  be  perpetuated 
by  cuttings  or  divisions  of  the  root 
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To  produce  a  bed  of  choice  Pansies,  select 
a  north  aspect,  with  a  cool  bottom.  Soil  of 
medium  lexture,  and  moderately  enriched, 
sliould  be  preferred  for  the  production  of 
large  flowers.  Keep  the  soil  frequently  stirred 
around  them,  and  be  careful  that  the  border 
is  free  from  wireworm.  If  the  plants  are 
put  out  in  September,  they  will  be  estab- 
lished before  winter;  and  I  have  frequently 
found  that  plants  so  treated,  get  through  the 
winter  quite  as  well  as  those  coddled  in 
frames.  As  their  propagation  is  easy,  depend 
exclusively  upon  young  plants  for  the  fol- 
lowing season's  bloom.  Seeds  should  only  be 
saved  from  beds  of  selected  flowers  possessing 
the  best  qualities;  for  it  is  only  by  following 
this  up,  that  improved  kinds  to  any  extent 
may  be  obtained ;  and,  as  seed  is  readily  pro- 
duced, it  is  not  worth  while  saving  that  from 
doubtful  or  indifferent  sorts. 

THE  ASTER. 

This  large  genus  of  plants  embraces  more 
than  ninety  species,  all  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States;  some  of  them  very  hand- 
some; giving  life  and  beauty  to  our  fields 
and  woods,  during  the  autumnal  months,  by 
the  profusion  of  the  various  shades  of  their 
blue,  purple,  or  white  flowers.  Most  of  the 
family  are  perennials,  easily  transplanted 
when  m  flower,  provided  they  are  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  and  may  be  planted  among 
the  shrubbery  or  borders,  and  will  add  grace 
and  beauty  to  the  garden. 

A  number  of  perennial  species  are  in  cul- 
tivation as  garden  flowers,  of  which  the  New 
England  Aster  and  the  Michaelmas  Daisy, 
both  natives  of  North  America,  are  perhaps 
the  most  common,  and,  with  some  of  the 
other  species,  are  prized  as  among  the  com- 
paratively few  flowers  to  be  seen  at  that  dull 
season  when  the  autumn  is  giving  place  to 
winter.     But  the  best  known  and  most  val- 


ued of  all  the  Asters  is  the  China  Aster,  a 
summer  annual,  of  which  many  varieties  are 
in  cultivation.  It  was  brought  from  China 
to  France  by  a  missionary  in  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, but  has  been  much  improved  and  varied 
by  culture.  The  plant  delights  in  a  rich  free 
soil.  It  blossoms  from  July  to  the  end  of 
autumn  and  adds  much  to  the  liveliness  of 
the  flower-garden. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Long  before  this  genus  of  plants  was 
known  in  Europe  or  America  the  gardeners 
of  China  and  Japan  were  enthusiastic  culti- 
vators of  it,  and  it  gives  its  name  in  the  latter 
country  to  the  highest  order  of  honor,  *'  The 
Order  of  the  Golden  Flower."  The  colors 
are  exceedingly  various  and  beautiful,  and 
the  form  of  the  flowering  head  in  some 
varieties  is  marked  by  the  most  perfect  sym- 
metry, while  in  others  it  assumes  a  medusa- 
like character. 

The  Paris  Daisy  or  Marguerites  have  re- 
cently become  popular  as  greenhouse  or 
bedding  plants.  The  circumstance  that  it 
may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  late  autumn 
months  and  far  into  the  winter,  coupled  with 
its  profuse  flowering  and  simple  requirements 
for  its  culture,  renders  the  Chrysanthemum 
a  universal  favorite.  There  are  numerous 
varieties,  sufficient  to  form  an  attractive 
exhibit;  in  many  places  the  "Chrysanthe- 
mum Show"  attracts  great  numbers  of  spec- 
tators. 

Cuttings  are  struck  in  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January.  They  require  no  heat,  but 
merely  protection  from  frost,  and  till  they 
take  root  they  must  be  kept  in  a  close  case 
away  from  draughts.  The  soil  they  require 
is  a  rich  loam,  with  decomposed  manure, 
a  third  of  the  latter  to  two-thirds  of  the 
former.  They  should  be  placed  out  of  doors 
from  May  till  the  time  of  killing  autumnal 
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frost,  when  they  ought  to  be  housed  to  pro- 
tect them  from  freezing. 

MIGNONETTE. 

This  fragrant  hardy  annual  is  too.  well 
known  to  need  any  description.  A  bed  of  it 
should  be  found  in  ever>'  garden.  It  con- 
tinues to  bloom  and  send  forth  its  sweetness 
all  the  season,  perfuming  the  whole  region 
about  the  premises.  Self-sown  plants  begin 
to  produce  flowers  in  June.  The  plants  are 
in  great  demand  in  and  about  cities,  being 
sold  in  pots  and  in  bouquets.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  Africa.  The  name  is  French  and 
signifies  "  Little  Darling." 

SWEET  PEA. 

"  Peas  of  all  kinds  diffuse  their  odorous  powers 
Where  Nature  pencils  butterflies  on  flowers." 

Lathyrus  odoratiis  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  also  one*  of  the  most  fragrant, 
of  the  species,  and  is  deservedly  one  of  the 
most  popular  annuals  which  enrich  the 
flower-garden.  The  varieties  are,  white, 
rose,  scarlet,  purple,  black,  and  variegated. 
Each  variety  should  be  sown  by  itself,  in 
circles  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  three  or  four 
feet  from  any  other  plant.  When  the  young 
plants  require  support,  a  light,  neat  stake,  or 
rod,  should  be  stuck  into  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  to  which  they  should  be  slightly 
fastened  as  they  advance  in  height.  Some 
are  in  the  habit  of  supporting  them  with 
brush,  which  looks  very  unsightly  before  it 
is  covered  with  the  vines. 

The  Sweet  Pea  will  grow  five  or  six  feet 

high,  in  rich  ground,  and  continue  in  bloom 

from  July  to  October.     The  seed  should  be 

sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  order  in  the 

spring. 

AMARYLLIS. 

Amaryllis  formosissinia^  or  Jacobean  Lily, 
is  a  flower  of  great  beauty.  It  is  a  tender 
bulb,  but  succeeds  well  when  planted  in  May, 


in  the  open  border,  in  a  rich,  sandy  soil. 
The  top  of  the  bulb  should  hardly  be  covered 
with  earth.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
very  deep  red.  The  under  petals  hang  down, 
the  upper  curl  up,  and  the  whole  flower 
stands  nodding  on  one  side  of  the  stalk, 
making  a  fine  appearance.  The  bulb  rarely 
produces  more  than  two  flowers,  and  more 
frequently  but  one,  about  one  foot  high, 
flowering  in  June  or  July.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  freezing  weather,  the  bulbs  must 
be  taken  up,  dried,  and  put  away  in  dr\'  saw- 
dust, where  they  will  be  secure  from  frost 

Aulica  Stenoplalon  is  a  magnificent  species, 
having  large  orange  crimson  flowers,  beauti- 
fully veined  with  scarlet.  This  grand  novelty 
was  discovered  in  1877  in  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  flowers  are  perfectly 
double,  and  the  color  is  rich,  fiery  orange  red. 

THE  WAX  PLANT. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia, 
where  it  is  partially  parasitical,  its  roots 
penetrating  the  bark  of  the  trees  which  sup- 
port it.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1802.  There  are  several  species,  but  only 
one  is  generally  cultivated.  Hoya  Camosa 
has  thick  waxy  leaves,  and  bears  umbels  of 
beautiful  flesh-colored  flowers  which  are  very 
wax-like  in  appearance.  It  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  house  culture  as  it  stands  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  better  than  most 
plants,  and  is  not  easily  injured  by  neglect 
It  can  be  trained  to  climb  on  trellis-work  to 
almost  any  height,  and  when  in  bloom, 
which  continues  for  half  the  year,  it  is  a 
very  interesting  plant. 

There  are  se\-eral  varieties  of  Hoya,  but 
one  only  is  generally  cultivated.  Silver 
Variegated  Foliage  is  ven,-  handsome,  but  is 
of  slow  gro\\i:h  and  difficult  to  propagate. 
Imperialis  is  a  new  variety  with  beautiful 
foliage  and  scarlet  flowers.     CunningJiam  has 
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light  green   leaves,    deeper   colored   flowers 
than  the  Carnosa  and  is  a  rapid  grower. 

They  succeed  best  in  peat,  with  some 
fibrous  soil  and  sand.  They  must  have  per- 
fect drainage,  and  require  a  period  of  rest. 
Hoya  Carnosa  is  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings. '  A  very  good  method  is  to  wrap  a  cut- 
ting in  moss,  keeping  it  moist  until  the  roots 
are  well  started. 

GERANIUMS. 

A  lady  who  has  been  very  successful  with 
her  flower-garden,  and  has  a  rare  collection 
of  Geraniums,  writes  as  follows:  "As  Gera- 
niums are  not  at  all  fastidious  about  soil,  i 
take  whatever  is  available,  mix  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sand  with  it  to  make  it  friable,  enrich- 
ing with  old  manure.  I  nearl-^  lill  the  pot, 
and  then  make  a  hole  in  the  center,  set  in 
the  plant,  press  the  earth  firmly  around  it, 
fill  to  the  top  and  press  down  again,  water, 
and  set  the  pot  in  a  cool  and  shady  place  for 
several  days,  then  bring  to  the  light  for 
a  few  hours,  gradually  accustoming  them  to 
the  sunshine,  until  they  become  fully  estab- 
lished in  their  new  quarters.  When  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  warm,  I  plunge  the 
pots  in  the  border  for  the  summer,  covering 
the  pots  entirely.  I  choose  a  cloudy  day  if 
possible;  if  otherwise,  I  do  the  work  late  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that  the  intense  sunshine 
may  not  at  first  beat  upon  them.  I  prefer 
massing  these  new  plants  by  themselves,  as 
the  eflfect  is  more  pleasing  than  when  inter- 
mixed with  other  kinds, 

"The  Geranium  bed  is  the  most  attractive 
one  of  my  garden.  It  is  always  full  of 
bloom,  and  the  varied  hues  commingled  are 
very  attractive,  I  remove  all  decayed  leaves 
and  the  trusses  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have 
faded.  Frequently  there  will  be  a  few  de- 
cayed pips  marring  the  beauty  of  a  fine  truss, 
and  these  I  carefully  remove.    All  of  my  large 


stock  Geraniums  which  have  been  wintered 
two  years,  I  set  by  themselves,  and  they  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  flowers  for  bouquets, 
and  cuttings  for  new  plants.  Where  one  has 
a  plenty  of  garden  room,  they  need  not  mind 
having  several  choice  Geraniums  of  a  kind, 

"Slips  will  root  well  during  the  summei 
months,  if  set  in  .the  earth  near  the  parent 
stock,  where  they  are  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  Care  must  be  had  to  set 
the  cuttings  well  down  in  the  soil,  and  firm 
the  earth  compactly  around  them.  In  this 
way  one  can  obtain  with  little  care  nice 
plants  for  the  winter  window  garden,  which 
will  be  more  shapely  than  those  which  have 
become  very  branchy.  Geraniums  are  ill- 
growing  plants  unless  pruned  and  trained 
with  skill.  But  they  are  so  easily  cultured, 
adapting  themselves  to  most  any  situation 
whether  of  shade  or  sunshine,  are  so  hardy, 
and  bloom  so  freely,  that  we  can  but  admire 
them  though  they  yield  no  fragrant  flowers. 

"There  are  many  varieties  of  scented- 
leaved  Geraniums,  and  these  mixed  with  the 
odorless  blossoms  are  almost  an  equivalent 
Then  the  beautiful  "Golden  Bronzed  Zoned'* 
Geraniums,  and  the  "Silver  Margined"  and 
"  Tricolored,"  are  so  beautiful  in  foliage, 
while  Happy  Thought^  with  its  creamy  yel- 
low leaf  margined  with  green ;  DistinctioHy 
with  deep  green  leaves  zoned  with  black ;  Mrs. 
Pollock  with  bronze  red  zone  belted  with 
bright  crimson  margined  with  golden  yellow, 
are  exceedingly  ornamental.  Beside  these 
there  are  many  perhaps  equally  attractive,  not 
often  named  in  the  general  collection.  Freak 
of  Nature^  first  sent  out  last  year,  is  an  im- . 
provement  on  Happy  Thought  the  center  of 
pure  white  narrowly  margined  with  light 
green  ;  flowers  light  scarlet ;  habit  very 
dwarf  and  spreading.  It  originated  with  Mr. 
Gray  of  England,  and  was  awarded  three 
first-class  certificates. 
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"Of  the  numerous  classes  into  which 
Geraniums  are  divided,  few  only  are  given 
usually  by  florists.  There  are  the  Orna- 
mental Foliage  of  which  we  have  cited  a  few 
examples,  and  the  Golden  Tricolors,  Silver 
Tricolors,  Golden  Bronze,  Nosegay  and 
Lilliputian  Zonale ;  double  and  single  Gera- 
niums. 

^'■New  Life  originated  with  Mr.  H.  Can- 
nell,  of  Swanley,  England,  in  our  Centennial 
year,  and  he  sent  out  the  first  thousand  by 
subscripton  only,  at  $5  each — not  one  sold 
till  the  thousand  were  engaged !  Now  you 
can  purchase  it  at  prices  ranging  from  ten 
cents  to  thirty.  It  is  unique  in  color,  being 
splashed,  striped,  and  flecked  with  salmon 
and  white  on  an  intense  scarlet  ground.  It 
is  sometimes  freakish,  having  pips  with  some 
petals  salmon,  others  partly  white  and  partly 
scarlet,  others  pure  scarlet.  But  this  very 
freak  is  charming,  for  with  beautifully 
striped  trusses  there  will  be  others  thus  spor- 
tive. Its  habit  is  dwarf,  compact,  and  its 
dark  leaves  zoned  with  black  are  ver}^  hand- 
some. It  cannot  be  surpassed  as  a  free 
bloomer.  i 

"Of  the  Sweet-scented  Geraniums,  we 
have  none  equal  to  the  hybrid,  Mrs.  Taylor., 
for  beauty  of  foliage  and  of  flower.  It  is  a 
fine  grower,  and  for  green  to  mix  with  flow- 
ers it  is  admirable.  Dr.  Livmgstone.,  a  more 
recent  novelty,  is  very  handsome  and  frag- 
rant. Rose  and  Lemon  scented  are  deli- 
cious. Lady  Plymouth  is  a  variegated  rose ; 
leaves  bronzy  green,  fringed  with  creamy 
white,  sometimes  assuming  a  pink  tinge; 
very  ornamental.  London  Blue  is  a  very  rare 
variety  of  scented  Geranium,  of  heav\'  creep- 
ing growth,  with  large  crimped  or  curled 
leaves  covered  thickly  with  fine  spines  or 
hairs,  and  seldom  blooms." 

This  practical  information  will  prove  val- 
uable to  all  flower-gardeners. 


THE  8NOW-DROP. 

The  Snow-drop  is  the  earliest  flower  of  all 
the  garden  tribe,  and  will  even  show  her 
head  above  the  snow,  as  if  to  prove  her  ri- 
valry with  whiteness.  Every  third  year  the 
roots  should  be  taken  up,  in  June  or  July, 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place  till  August,  when  they  should  be 
replanted.  The  bulbs  are  very  small.  To 
make  them  look  well  and  to  produce  a  pretty 
effect  when  in  bloom,  about  twenty  should 
be  planted  together  in  a  clump,  one  and  one- 
half  or  two  inches  deep.  There  is  a  variety 
with  double  flowers;  both  sorts  desirable; 
about  six  inches  high  in  March  and  April 

"  The  Snow-drop,  who,  in  habit  white  and  plain, 
Comes  on,  the  herald  of  fair  Flora's  train." 

There  is  a  flower  called  the  Leucojum^  or 
Great  Snow-drop,  very  similar  to  this,  but 
twice  the  size.  Of  this  there  are  three 
kinds:  the  Spring,  the  Summer,  and  the 
Autumnal  Snow-drop.  The  bulbs  are  much 
larger;  should  be  planted  five  inches  from 
each  other,  four  inches  deep.  "We  look 
upon  the  Snow-drop  as  a  friend  in  adversity, 
sure  to  appear  when  most  needed." 

"Lone  flower,  hemmed  in  with  snows,  and  white  as 
they." 

THE  GLADIOLUS. 

Gladiolus  communis  is  a  hardy,  showy  bor- 
der-flower, of  which  there  are  several  varieties 
in  cultivation,  viz.,  white,  purple,  and  red 
They  should  be  planted  in  October,  on  a  rich 
sandy  soil,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  deep, 
and  require  little  protection,  except  the  purple 
variety.  They  have  a  flag-like  foliage,  and 
produce  their  flowers  on  long,  one-sided 
spikes,  or  racemes,  about  two  feet  high,  in 
June  and  July. 

Gladiolus  byzanteum  is  also  hardy,  and  re- 
quires the  same  treatment ;  flowers  purplish- 
red.  The  Gladiolus  family  includes  many  bill- 
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liant  species  and  varieties;  most  of  them 
green-house  plants.  Many  of  them,  however, 
succeed  well  in  the  open  ground,  when  planted 
in  the  border  in  May ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
take  them  up  in  October,  and  keep  the  roots 
dry,  and  from  the  frost,  till  the  time  of  plant- 
ing again.  All  the  species  delight  in  a  rich, 
light,  sandy  loam,  and  should  not  be  planted 
more  than  one  and  a  half  inches  under  the 
surface. 

Among  the  choice  varieties  are  Calypso, 
Cleopatra,  Eldorado,  James  Carter  and  Lord 
Byron. 

Gandavensis  produces  long  spikes  of  the 
most  vivid  scarlet  flowers.  It  has  flowering 
stems  four  and  five  feet  high,  which  throw 
out  a  succession  of  spikes  of  its  rich  and 
brilliant  blossoms. 

Floribundais  another  beautiful  species,  with 
a  profusion  of  delicate  pink  flowers,  marked 
with  purple,  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  in 
August  The  treatment  of  all  the  tender 
varieties  is  similar ;  if  they  are  planted  in 
pots,  forwarded  in  a  hot  bed,  and  turned  into 
the  open  ground  in  June,  they  flower  some- 
what earlier,  and  grow  stronger. 

THE   HYACINTH. 

The  Hyacinth  is  a  highly  esteemed  florist's 
flower,  of  easy  culture,  of  which  more  than 
one  thousand  varieties  are  cultivated  in  Hol- 
land, forming  quite  an  important  item  in  the 
exports  of  that  country,  and  whence,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  all  Europe, 
receive  their  annual  supplies,  and,  in  fact, 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Hyacinths  are  dou- 
ble and  single  ;  of  various  colors,  embracing 
every  shade  of  red,  from  a  deep  crimson  pink 
down  to  white;  of  blue,  from  white  to  almost 
black,  and  some  few  yellow  and  salmon  color; 
but  the  shades  of  yellow  are  not  very  brilliant, 
and  appear  yellow  only  in  contrast  with  the 
white. 


Some  of  the  white,  and  other  light  varie- 
ties, have  red,  blue,  purple  or  yellow  eyes, 
which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower; 
and  others  are  more  or  less  striped  or  shaded; 
and  some  are  tipped  with  green.  The  double 
varieties  are  generally  considered  the  finest, 
but  many  of  the  single  sorts  are  equally 
desirable,  as  what  is  deficient  in  size  of  the 
bell  is  made  in  the  greater  number  of  them; 
some  of  the  single  sorts  are  the  richest  in 
color. 

Strong  bright  colors  are,  in  general,  pre- 
ferred to  such  as  are  pale ;  there  are,  however, 
many  rose-colored,  pure  white  and  light  blue 
Hyacinths,  in  high  estimation.  Hyacinths 
begin  to  flower  the  last  of  April  in  this 
climate,  and  if  shaded  by  an  awning  from 
hot  suns,  may  be  kept  in  perfection  thegreater 
part  of  a  month.  They  never  require  water- 
ing at  any  season;  keep  them  free  from  weeds; 
as  the  stems  advance  in  height,  they  should 
be  supported  by  having  small  sticks,  or  wires, 
painted  green,  stuck  into  the  ground  back 
of  the  bulb,  to  which  they  should  be  neatly 
tied ;  otherwise,  they  are  liable  to  fall  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  bells,  and,  as  the  stem 
is  very  brittle,  it  is  sometimes  broken  off 
when  exposed  to  storms. 

The  most  suitable  time  to  plant  Hyacinths 
is  in  October  or  November.  The  finer  sorts 
will  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  beds, 
while  the  more  common  varieties  may  be 
distributed  about  the  borders  where  most 
convenient.  The  dimensions  of  the  bed 
should  be  marked  out,  and  the  soil  taken 
entirely  away  to  the  depth  of  two  feet ;  the 
earth  on  the  bottom  should  then  be  dug  and 
well  pulverized,  and  the  space  above  filled 
with  the  best  garden  mould,  free  from  vermii 
of  every  description,  and  largely  composed 
of  rich  decayed  manure. 

In   California  there  grows  what  is  called 
the  Twining    Hyacinth.       It  grows   in    the 
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mountains  and  twines  about  the  bushes, 
sometimes  growing  eight  or  ten  feet.  After 
it  gets  to  the  top  of  the  bush  and  rests  awhile, 
it  lets  go  of  the  earth  and  goes  on  blooming 
for  months  regardless  of  the  burning  sun. 
The  flower  stem  breaks  off  near  the  ground, 
and  the  flowers  are  kept  swinging  in  the  air, 
supported  only  by  the  bush  about  which  it 
twines.  The  color  is  deep  rose  and  is  very 
pretty. 

Purple  Hyacinth  Bean. — A  fine,  tender 
annual  climber,  growing  from  eight  to  fifteen 
feet  in  a  season,  Treatment  very  much  like 
the  common  bean.  Flowers  in  clustered 
spikes.    There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 

TULIPS. 

Tulips  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every 
garden.  They  make  a  brilliant  show  in  the 
spring  when  the  beds  are  bare  of  other 
flowers,  and  afford  bloom  for  a  long  time,  if 
a  good  assortment  is  selected.  The  pretty 
little  dwarf  Due  Van  Thols  are  early  bloomers 
and  are  very  gay.  They  are  admired  also 
for  the  house,  and  by  planting  in  September, 
will  come  into  flower  in  December.  There 
are  early  single  and  double  Tulips,  and  also 
late  bloomers,  so  that  by  having  a  variety, 
the  border  may  look  gay  for  a  long  time. 
Parrot  Tulips  are  large  and  very  brilliant  in 
color,  and  picturesque  in  appearance. 

All  of  these  varieties  succeed  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  They  ought  to  be  planted  in 
October  or  November,  about  four  to  six 
inches  apart,  and  about  four  inches  under 
the  surface.  Before  severe  frosts  they  need 
to  be  protected  by  branches  of  evergreen, 
straw  or  leaves.  After  blooming,  and  the 
leaves  have  died  down,  they  can  betaken  up, 
dried  and  stored  till  autumn,  if  the  bed  is 
needed  for  other  flowers. 

The  bulb  catalogues  issued  by  leading 
florists  in  the  autumn,  and  sent  free   to  all 


applicants,  will  enable  you  to  select  just  what 
you  want. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee  differ  only  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  color,  or  markings. 
The  distinction  is  made  by  florists,  and  is  of 
course  arbitrary.  Seeds  saved  from  one  plant, 
may  produce  both  Carnations  and  Picotee,  or 
even  from  the  same  seed-pod.  In  an  old 
work  in  our  possession,  the  distinction  is  as 
stated,  but  for  long  years  any  flower  with  an 
irregular  edge  has  been  considered  unworthy 
of  propagation.  The  Carnation  should  have 
broad  stripes  of  color  running  through  from 
the  center  to  the  edge  of  the  petals.  The 
Picotee  has  only  a  band  of  color  on  the  edge 
of  each  petal. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Carnations,  and 
thousands  of  varieties.  The  class  of  Per- 
petual Bloomers  are  called  Monthly  and  Tree 
Carnations.  The  Garden  Carnations  are 
hardy,  and  can  be  left  in  the  garden  during 
winter  by  giving  them  a  covering  of  leaves, 
straw,  or  evergreen  boughs.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  seed.  Sown  in  June  or  July, 
will  make  good  robust  plants  before  frost, 
which  will  bloom  the  following  summer. 
Some  of  them  will  be  single,  perhaps,  and 
these  can  be  removed. 

Those  of  superior  merit  may  be  multiplied 
by  layering.  This  method  is  to  select  good 
healthy  shoots  that  have  not  bloomed,  and 
make  a  cut  midway  between  two  joints. 
First  cut  half  way  through  the  shoot,  then 
make  a  slit  lengthwise  to  a  joint.  Remove 
the  earth  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  press 
the  branch  down  so  that  this  slit  will  open, 
and  then  cover  with  the  soil.  Roots  will 
form  where  the  cut  was  made,  and  thus  a 
new  plant  will  be  formed,  which  can  be 
removed  in  the  autumn  or  spring.  Midsum- 
mer  is   the   best   time  to  do  this,  and  by 
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adopting  this  method  good,  healthy   plants 
are  secured. 

The  plants  should  be  well  watered  a  day 
or  two  before  layering  is  commenced,  and 
immediately  afterward — then  only  occasion- 
ally. They  are  frequently  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  can  be  rooted  in  wet  sand, 
or  in  light  sandy  soil. 

Perpetual  Bloomers, 

Or  Monthly  Carnations,  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained of  the  florists  for  summer  or  winter 
blooming;  the  former  purchased  in  the 
spring  and  the  latter  in  the  autumn.  If  one 
raises  their  own  stock,  it  is  not  best  to  allow 
those  to  bloom  much  during  the  summer 
that  are  wanted  for  winter  flowering.  It  is 
well  to  sink  the  pots  in  a  good  sunny  place 
in  the  garden,  and  when  they  run  up  and 
show  signs  of  bedding,  cut  back  the  stalk  so 
that  it  may  become  more  compact  and 
branchy,  then  the  buds  in  the  late  autumn 
or  winter,  will  be  much  more  numerous. 

The  best  for  winter  blooming  are  La 
Purite  (carmine),  President  de  Grow  (white), 
Pee7-less  (white,  striped  with  pink)  and  Peter 
Henderson^  of  the  well-known  varieties.  Of 
those  of  recent  introduction.  Lady  Emma  is 
excellent.  L^rd  Clyde  has  for  several  years 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  winter  bloomer. 
It  is  of  a  very  robust  growth,  like  its  parent 
the  Edwardsii^  but  of  a  more  dwarf,  low- 
flowering  habit  The  ground-work  is  white, 
thickly  striped  with  carmine,  and  a  frequent 
blotch  of  maroon ;  very  floriferous,  each  stem 
bearing  from  six  to  eight  flowrets.  Lydia  is 
another  of  the  recent  novelties,  and  is  very 
handsome.  Flowers  very  large  and  intensely 
double,  of  a  rich  rosy,  orange  color  blotched 
and  flecked  with  carmine.  Crimson  King  is 
one  of  the  largest  Carnations,  very  full, 
bushy  habit,  and  robust,  color  crimson-scar- 
let    A   pure  bright   scarlet  is  rare;    when 


therefore.  Firebrand^  a  novelty  of  1880,  was 
announced  as  a  bright  scarlet,  it  produced 
quite  a  sensation.  It  is  very  highly  com- 
mended by  those  who  have  seen  it  Grace 
Wilder^  Princess  Louise  and  Fred  Johnson^ 
are  new  hybrid  seedlings  now  oSered  for  the 
first  time  to  the  public. 

DIAXTHUS. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
Dios^  divine,  and  Anthos,  a  flower,  God's 
flower  or  flower  of  Jove.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, and  many  varieties  of  Dianthus ;  Dian- 
thus  Caryophyllus  is  what  is  common  known 
as  the  Clove  Pink,  and  from  it  have  been  pro- 
duced the  double  varieties  called  Carnations 
and  Picotees.  The  plant  in  its  wild  state  is 
found  growing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  at  a  low  altitude,  where  the  winters  are 
not  severe.  The  common  perennial  garden 
Pink  is  Dianthus  Plumarias.  The  old  and 
well-known  Chinese  Pink,  Dianthus  Chinen- 
sis^  is  a  biennial,  flowering  the  first  season 
from  seed  sown  in  spring,  lives  during  the 
winter,  blooms  the  second  year,  and  then 
dies. 

New  and  superb  varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced of  late  years  from  Japan,  and  Dianthus 
Laciniatus^  and  Dia7ithus  Heddewigii^  both 
single  and  double,  make  a  splendid  display, 
and  are  among  the  most  desirable  ot  our 
garden  flowers.  Dianthus  Diadematus  is  of 
dwarf  habit,  very  profuse  in  blooming, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  various  hues,  from 
white  to  dark  maroon,  and  also  beautifully 
marbled  and  spotted.  Of  the  recent  novel- 
ties Eastern  Queen  and  Crimson  Belle  are 
superb.  "Eastern  Queen"  is  beautifully 
marbled;  the  broad  bands  of  rich  mauve 
upon  the  paler  surface  of  the  petals  are  very 
striking.  "Crimson  Belle,"  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  of  a  rich  crimson  hue,  with  dark 
markings ;  verv  large  and  finely  fringed. 
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.  For  early  blooming  it  is  well  to  sow  seed 
as  early  as  April.  June  sowing  will  secure 
good  hardy  plants  for  the  following  season. 
When  there  is  a  profusion  of  bloom,  it  is 
well  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  flowers,  so 
that  the  plants  may  not  become  exhausted, 
and  the  seed  pods  beyond  what  are  desired 
for  ripening,  ought  also  to  be  cut  off 
DAHLIAS. 

The  genus  Dahlia  comprises  but  few  spe- 
cies, all  natives  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico, 
whose  range  is  from  5000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  About  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  Spanish  botanist  introduced 
seeds  of  the  Dahlia  into  his  native  country, 
and  named  the  genus  in  honor  of  a  Swedish 
botanist,  Dahl.  The  first  seed  imported 
seemed  to  be  variable  and  not  very  promis- 
ing. About  seventy  years  since,  Humboldt 
sent  fresh  seed  to  Germany.  Soon  after  this, 
both  seeds  and  bulbs  were  introduced  into 
England  and  France,  and  began  to  attract 
considerable  attention,  some  enthusiast  being 
rash  enough  to  hazard  the  assertion  that 
"  there  are  considerable  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  Dahlia  will  hereafter  be  raised  with 
double  flowers." 

About  181 2  probably  the  first  double 
Dahlia  was  grown,  but  for  several  years  after 
this  both  double  and  single  varieties  were 
figured  in  colored  plates,  and  exhibited  at 
horticultural  shows.  That  the  single  vari- 
ties  were  prized  is  not  strange,  for  the  double 
were  not  very  good,  and  even  as  late  as 
1 818,  published  figures  showed  very  imper- 
fect flowers. 

The  improvement  of  the  Dahlia  after  this 
was  rapid,  and  its  popularity  quite  kept  pace 
with  its  improvement.  Dahlia  exhibitions 
were  held  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
which  were  crowded  by  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  this  wonderful  Mexican  flower.  For 
many  years  the  Dahlia  maintained  its  popu- 


larity, but  there  is  a  fashion  in  flowers,  as  in 
almost  everything,  and  for  a  time  the  Dahlia 
became,  to  a  certain  extent,  unfashionable, 
and  this  was  well  ;  for  it  placed  the  flower 
upon  merit  alone,  and  growers  were  com- 
pelled to  introduce  new  and  superior  varie- 
ties to  command  either  attention  or  sale  for 
their  favorite  flower. 

A  taste  for  old  styles  is  now  the  "correct 
thing,"  and  so  we  have  imitations  of  ancient 
earthenware,  furniture,  etc.,  and  import 
original  Chinese  Aster  seed,  and  also  obtain 
roots  of  the  single  Dahlia  from  Mexico. 

There  are  three  pretty  distinct  classes,  the 
Show  Dahlias,  the  Dwarf  or  Bedding,  and 
the  Pompon  or  Bouquet,  and  to  this  we  may 
add  the  Fancy  Dahlia.  The  Shaw  Dahlia 
grows  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and 
embraces  all  our  finest  sorts,  fit  for  exhibi- 
tion at  horticultural  shows,  from  which  the 
name  is  derived ;  the  flowers  range  in  size 
from  two  and  a  half  to  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  striped,  and  mottled  and  spotted 
varieties  belonging  to  the  Show  section  are 
called  Fancy ^  and  though  not  as  rich,  nor 
usually  as  highly  prized  as  the  selfs,  or  those 
of  one  color,  are  ver>'  attractive.  The  DwarJ 
or  Bedding  Dahlia  grows  about  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  makes  a  thick,  compact 
bush,  and  covers  a  good  deal  of  surface  ; 
flowers  of  the  size  of  Show  Dahlias.  They  are 
therefore  very  desirable  for  bedding  and 
massing. 

The  Pompon  or  Bouquet  Dahlia  makes  a 
pretty,  compact  plant,  about  three  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  the  flowers 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Many 
expect  to  find  small  flowers  on  their  Dwarf 
Dahlias,  and  feel  disappointed  because  they 
are  of  the  ordinar)-  size,  not  knowing  that 
it  is  the  plant,  and  not  the  flower,  that  is 
dwarfed,  and  that  only  the  Pompon  gives 
the   small    flower.     The   word  Pompon    is 
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French  for  topknot  or  trinket,  meaning 
about  the  same  as  the  English  word  cockade. 
The  English  term  Bouquet  is  very  appro- 
priate, as  the  flowers  are  so  small  they  are  very 
suitable  for  bouquets.  Being  of  a  spreading 
habit,  they  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground. 
Unlike  most  of  our  bedding  out  plants,  they 
do  best  in  poor  soil ;  if  rich,  they  grow  to 
branches  and  leaves  so  much,  they  bloom 
sparingly  and  late. 

Generally  those  who  plant  Dahlias  pur- 
chase the  tuberous  roots,  because  they  give 
good  strong  plants,  that  flower  freely  without 
trouble  or  risk.  They  are  smaller  and  better 
than  the  large,  coarse  roots  usually  grown, 
because  they  are  raised  from  cuttings,  and 
generally  form  their  roots  in  pots.  When  a 
tuber  is  planted,  a  number  of  buds  that 
cluster  around  its  top  will  push  and  form 
shoots,  and  if  too  numerous,  a  portion  should 
be  removed ;  indeed,  one  good,  strong  plant 
will  suffice,  and  then  the  plant  will  become 
a  tree  instead  of  a  bush.  Even  then,  if  the 
top  become  too  thick,  a  little  thinning  of 
the  branches  will  be  of  advantage. 

If  the  young  shoots  that  start  from  the 
neck  of  the  bulb,  are  cut  off"  near  a  joint  and 
placed  in  a  hot-bed  in  sandy  soil,  they  will 
root,  form  good  plants,  and  flower  quite  as 
well  as  plants  grown  from  the  tuber ;  this, 
however,  requires  some  care  and  experience, 
and  amateurs  generally  will  succeed  best 
with  bulbs. 

New  varieties  of  Dahlias,  of  course,  are 
from  seed.  Some  of  them  prove  good,  others 
fair,  and  a  portion  utterly  worthless.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  would  not  advise  amateurs 
to  trouble  with  seeds,  although  there  is  plea- 
sure in  watching  the  birth  and  development 
of  a  new  and  beautiful  variety. 

The  seed  of  Dahlias  may  be  sown  in  pots 
in  early  spring  or  end  of  winter,  in  a  light, 
loamy  soil ;    they  will    germinate  quickly, 


and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  their  sec- 
ond leaves  they  should  be  pricked  out  into 
other  pots  or  boxes,  so  that  they  may  have 
plenty  of  room  and  air — they  are  very  liable 
to  damp  off"  if  at  all  crowded.  After  pricking 
out  they  should  be  kept  in  a  thrifty,  growing 
condition,  by  proper  attention  to  watering 
and  temperature  ;  the  temperature  should  be 
maintained  as  near  70  °  as  possible,  and  the 
watering  be  sufficient  to  preserve  a  moderate 
moisture. 

If  the  green  fly  attack  them,  it  will  be 
best  to  treat  them  to  a  very  weak  dilution 
of  tobacco  water  ;  the  young  succulent  plants 
are  very  sensitive  to  smoke,  and  it  is  best  not 
to  fumigate  them.  In  about  two  months  the 
young  plants  should  be  large  enough  to  pot 
off"  singly,  or  to  be  transplanted  into  a  frame 
or  bed,  where  protection  can  be  given  them 
from  the  cold  of  night-time,  or  from  late 
frosts.  As  soon  as  all  danger  is  past  they 
can  be  transplanted  into  their  summer  quar- 
ters, and  should  stand  at  least  three  feet 
apart.  The  soil  where  they  are  to  grow 
should  be  rich  and  meliow.  In  August 
they  will  come  into  flower,  and  those  hav- 
ing blooms  worthy  of  cultivation  can  be 
retained,  and  the  others  destroyed.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  plants  grown 
from  common  seed  produce  flowers  equal 
to  those  now  in  cultivation,  but  when  seed 
is  saved  from  a  choice  collection  of  named 
varieties,  the  chances  are  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  plants  will  produce  very 
good  flowers. 

The  Dahlia  is  called  gross  feeder^  but  it  is 
not.  It  loves  moisture  rather  than  rich  ele- 
mentary food.  In  clay  it  finds  the  best  con- 
stituents of  its  development — moisture,  silex, 
lime  and  alumnia.  So  we  say  to  those  who 
love  this  queenly  flower,  if  you  would  see  the 
queen  in  all  her  glory,  plant  in  a  comparative 
heavy  soil,  no  manure,  and  reduce  the  stalks 
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to  one  for  each  tuber,  set  the  stakes  firmly, 
to  keep  the  stalks  from  swaying,  and  if  the 
season  is  dry,  give  the  hulhs  a.  soakm^^  with 
water  every  evening  during  the  drought. 
My  word  for  it  you  will  then  be  proud  of 
your  success. 

The  Pompon,  or  Bouquet  Dahlia  is  a 
favorite  variety  of  this  genus.  The  little 
round  balls  of  bloom  are  so  pretty  and  trim. 
Beatrice^  blush  tinted  with  violet ;  Dr.  Stein^ 
deep  maroon,  striped  and  mottled  ;  Gold- 
finder^  golden  yellow  ;  Little  Philips  creamy- 
buff  edged  with  lilac ;  Little  Valentine^  crim- 
son ;  Mein  Streifling^  salmon,  stripped  with 
crimson ;  Pearly  white ;  Pi'-inia  Donna^  white, 
fimbriated;  Perfection^  deep  maroon. 
Single  Dahlias. 

Anything  for  a  change  from  the  common 
order  of  things,  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now- 
a-days,  in  flowers  as  well  as  in  house  build- 
ing and  house  furnishing.  The  antique,  the 
antique,  is  the  rage  !  So  after  years  of  labor 
and  hybridization  to  bring  the  Dahlia  up 
from  its  native  state  of  single  blessedness,  to 
its  enormous  cauliflower  blooms,  there  comes 
a  reaction  and  now  single  Dahlias  are  praised 
as  "the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers,"  "the 
par  excellence y  the  Londoner's  flower  !"  Well, 
let  the  English  florists  thus  praise  its  beauty 
if  they  want  to,  but  we  opine  that  on  this 
side  of  the  great  ocean  it  will  never  be  con- 
sidered "the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers," 
however  attractive  some  of  them  may  be, 
and  well  adapted  for  bouquets.  There  is  no 
danger  of  their  superceding  the  doubles, 
but  it  is  well  to  have  both  when  one  can 
afford  it ;  their  present  high  price  puts  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  whose  purses  are 
not  well  filled,  but  in  a  year  or  two,  when 
the  novelty  is  worn  off,  they  can  be  pur- 
chased at  half  or  even  less,  perhaps  than 
their  present  price. 

We  find  in  the   London  Garden  the   fol- 


lowing: "Dahlia  perfecta,  originally  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Henderson,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  flower  which  we  possess,  unless  Paro- 
gen, brought  into  notice  by  H.  Cannell,  may 
be  considered  to  bear  away  the  palm.  Lutea, 
a  quilled  yellow,  is  also  a  grand  bouquet 
flower." 

The  single  Dahlias,  Paragon  and  Lutea, 
are  now  offered  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  Color  very  dark  velvety  maroon 
with  shadings  of  bright  scarlet  around  each 
petal;  small  yellow  disk.  Lutea  is  pure 
yellow,  with  dark  orange  center.  The 
grandest  novelty  lately  is  the  Dahlia  Juarezii, 
and  not  only  a  novelty,  but  a  most  valuable  and 
useful  decorative  plant  for  all  purposes  through 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  months.  Its 
blossoms  are  of  a  rich  crimson,  and  very 
much  resemble  in  shape  and  color  the  well- 
known  Q.2Si\Ms,^Q.^x^M'=>speciosissinms.  Height 
about  three  feet,  ver}^  bushy  flowers  of  ver}- 
striking  appearance  and  quite  unlike  those 
of  an  ordinary  double  Dahlia,  the  flowerets 
being  flat  and  not  cupped. 

CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

This  is  a  very  popular  genus  on  account  of 
their  rich  dark-green  leaves,  and  beautifal 
rose-like  flowers.  They  are  hardy  green- 
house plants,  and  thrive  best  in  light  loam 
mixed  with  sand  and  peat,  but  will  do  well 
in  light  soil  without  the  peat  It  will  not 
flourish  in  a  limestone  soil. 

The  Camellia  Japonica  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  1739  by  Father  Kamel,  a  mission- 
ary, for  whom  it  was  named.  As  a  house- 
plant  the  Camellia  requires  considerable  care, 
on  acccount  of  the  tendency  of  flower  buds 
to  drop  off.  A  northern  exposure  is  best, 
and  a  temperature  of  from  forty  to  fifty  de- 
grees. When  the  buds  are  swelling,  water 
plentifully  with  warm  water,  but  allow  none 
to  stand  in  the  saucer.  Sponge  the  leaves 
once  a  week.     In  the  spring  put  the  plant 
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out  in  a  shady  place  on  the  north  side  of  a 
house  or  fence,  not  under  the  drip  of  trees, 
and  water  it  every  day.  Set  the  pots  on  a 
hard  bottom,  so  that  no  worms  can  get  into 
them.  They  form  their  flower  beds  during 
ihe  summer,  and  at  this  time  a  good  growth 
cf  wood  must  be  encouraged. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  Camellia  can 
be  raised  with  not  more  than  ordinary  care  ; 
at  the  North  it  must  be  considered  entirely 
a  green-house  plant,  and  as  such  will  always 
be  highly  prized.  We  are  often  asked  how 
it  should  be  cared  for  as  a  house-plant,  and 
to  all-such,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  good 
fires  in  warm  houses  for  several  months  of 
the  year,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
let  it  alone,  do  not  expend  care  and  labor 
where  there  is  so  little  prospect  of  reward. 

Camellias  are  of  many  hues,  and  some  are 
beautifully  striped.  Gen.  Lafayette^  bright 
rose,  striped  with  white,  imbricated.  Bell 
Romann^  imbricated,  large  flower  and  petals, 
rose  striated  with  bright  crimson.  Matteo 
Molfino^  petals  cerise,  with  pure  white  band 
down  center.  Mrs.  Lurmann^  crimson, 
spotted,  very  beautiful.  Pure  colors  of 
white,  red,  crimson,  rose  and  carmine,  can 
be  obtained. 

AZALEA. 

Shrubby  gr^^en  house-plants  of  easy  culti- 
vation. Very  showy  and  hardy.  Like  the 
Camelia,  the!y  are  found  in  all  the  leading 
colors,  and  also  striped,  blotched  and  spotted. 
They  are  both  single  and  double. 

Alexander  11^  is  white,  striped  with  ver- 
milion; edges  of  petals  fringed.  Aurelia^ 
white,  striped  with  rosy  orange,  amaranth 
spots.  Flag  of  Truce.,  is  a  pure  double 
white,  very  fine.  Her  Majesty^  is  rosy-lilac, 
edged  with  white.  Alice,  rose,  blotched  with 
veiTtnilion ;  double. 

Azaleas  need  a  light  soil  of  sandy  loam,  to 


wh  ich  should  be  added  one-half  leaf  mold. 
Repotting  should  be  done  in  May,  trimming 
the  tops  to  bring  them  into  shape.  Then 
plunge  in  some  sheltered  spot  in  the  garden. 
In  September  the  plants  should  be  brought 
in  under  cover  or  into  a  cool  room.  They 
do  best  when  the  temperature  ranges  from 
forty  degrees  at  night  to  sixty-five  or  seventy 
by  day.  The  foliage  should  be  showered  once 
a  week,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
roots  are  not  over- watered,  as  they  rot  easily. 
Small  plants  bloom  well,  but  their  beauty 
increases  as  they  get  age  and  size.  The 
flowers  appear  on  terminal  shoots,  and  are 
from  one  inch  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter. 

Azaleas  if  left  to  themselves  will  develop 
long  shoots,  that  after  a  time  become  naked 
below  and  are  furnished  with  leaves  only  at 
their  extremities.  Flower  stems  are  formed 
on  the  new  wood  of  each  summer's  growth, 
consequently  the  amount  of  bloom,  other 
things  being  equal,  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  new  wood  annually  produced.  In  order 
to  have  plants  of  good  shape  when  they  be- 
come large,  it  is  necessary  to  give  attention 
to  pinching  and  training  them  from  the  first. 
The  pyramid  form,  or  more  properly  that  of 
a  cone,  and  rounded  at  the  top,  is  considered 
the  best  for  the  plant,  as  it  allows  the  great- 
est exposure  of  leaf-surface.  Two  principal 
methods  are  adopted  to  regulate  the  growth 
and  bring  plants  into  shape ;  one  is  by  suc- 
cessive pinchings  as  the  growth  proceeds, 
the  other  by  allowing  long  shoots  to  grow 
and  then  bending  and  training  them  down, 
thus  causing  many  of  the  dormant  buds 
along  their  whole  length  to  break  and  de- 
velop into  shoots.  A  skillful  combination  of 
the  two  methods  is  probably  better  than 
either  exclusively.  In  this  way,  the  life  of 
the  plant  is  not  injured,  and  its  productive 
power  is  increased. 
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THE  ROSE. 

This  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
family  of  plants,  or  shrubs,  embraces  many 
distinct  species,  which,  by  the  skill  of  the 
florist,  have  multiplied  into  thousands  of 
varieties,.  They  vary  in  height  from  one 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  producing  flowers, 
single,  semi-double  and  double,  and  gener- 
ally of  exquisite  fragrance.  The  colors  are, 
pure  white,  white-tinted,  shaded,  striped,  or 
mottled;  every  shade  of  red  to  purple,  and 
all  these  shades  and  colors  variously  mixed ; 
also  a  few  yellow  varieties.  There  are  no 
black  roses,  although  we  sometimes  hear  of 
them.  Such  as  are  sold  for  black  roses  are 
those  of  dark  shades  of  purple  or  crimson. 

The  foliage  is  also  various  in  the  different 
species  of  varieties,  but  of  a  general  charac- 
ter. They  are  different  also  in  the  appenda- 
ges to  the  pl'ant,  some  having  formidable 
thorns,  while  others  are  entirely  destitute. 
Some  flower  only  once  in  the  season — others 
are  perpetual,  or  everblooming.  Most  are 
hardy,  but  many  require  protection.  It  is  a 
flower  beloved  by  every  one,  not  only  in  the 
present  age,  but  has  been  in  all  ages  past, 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  the  most 
prominent  and  desirable  flower  as  long  as  the 
world  stands.  It  may,  with  propriety,  be 
styled  the  Qtieen  of  flowers. 

The  Rose  is  pre-eminently  the  flower  of 
love  and  poetry,  the  very  perfection  of  floral 
realities.  Imagination  may  have  flattered 
herself  that  her  power  could  form  a  more 
perfect  beauty  ;  but,  it  is  said,  she  never  yet 
discovered  such  to  mortal  eyes.  This,  how- 
ever, she  would  persuade  us  to  be  a  mere 
matter  of  delicacy,  and  that  she  had  the 
authority  of  Apollo  for  her  secret  success  :' 

'  No  mortal  eye  can  reach  the  flowers, 

and  'tis  right  just,  for  well  Apollo  knows 

'T  would  make  the  poet  quarrel  with  the  Rose.' 

It  is,   however,   determir  ^,   that  until    the 


claim  of  such  veiled  beauty,  or  beauties, 
shall  rest  upon  better  foundation,  the  Rose 
shall  still  be  considered  as  the  unrivalled 
Queen  of  flowers. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  angels  pos.sess 
a  more  beautiful  kind  of  Rose  than  those 
we  have  on  earth.  David  saw  in  a  vision  a 
number  of  angels  pass  by  with  gilded  baskets 
in  their  hands. 

"  Some  as  they  went,  the  blue-eyed  Violets  strew, 
Some  spotless  Lilies  in  loose  order  threw  ; 
Some  did  the  way  with  full-blown  Roses  spread, 
Their  smell  divine,  and  color  strangely  red  ; 
Not  such  as  our  dull  gardens  proudly  wear, 
Whom  weathers  taint,  and  winds'  rude  kisses  tear  ; 
Such,  I  believe,  was  the  first  Rose's  hue. 
Which  at  God's  word  in  beauteous  Eden  grew  ; 
Queen  of  the  flowers  that  made  that  orchard  gay, 
The  morning  blushes  of  the  spring's  new  day." 

Cowley. 

The  Moss  Rose,  or  Moss  Provence  Rose, 
is  well  known  as  an  elegant  plant  The 
flowers  are  deeply  colored,  and  the  rich  mossi- 
ness which  surrounds  them  gives  them  a 
luxuriant  appearance  not  easily  described; 
but  it  is  familiar  to  ever}'  one.  It  is  a  frag- 
rant flower ;  its  country  is  not ,  known  to  us, 
and  we  know  it  only  as  a  double  flower. 

The  origin  of  its  mossy  vest  has  been  ex- 
plained to  us  by  a  German  writer: 

'  The  angel  of  the  flowers  one  day 

Beneath  a  Rose-tree  sleeping  lay  ; 

That  spiiit,  to  whose  charge  is  given 

To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  from  heaven ; 

Awaking  from  his  light  repose 

The  angel  whispered  to  the  Mose ; 

'  O  fondest  object  of  my  care. 

Still  fairest  found  where  all  are  fair, 

For  the  sweet  shade  thou'st  given  to  me, 

Ask  what  thou  wilt,  "t  is  granted  thee.' 

'Then,'  said  the  Rose,  witli  deepened  glo%v, 

'  On  me  another  grace  bestow.' 

The  spirit  paused  in  silent  thought; 

What  grace  was  there  that  flowsr  had  not  I 

'Twas  but  a  moment ; — o'er  the  Rose 

A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws. 

And,  robed  in  nature's  simplest  weed, 

Could  there  a  flower  that  Rose  exceed?  '* 
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A^  HIS  sweet  singer  is  entitled  to  the  first 
vJ^  place  in  any  and  all  places,  whether 
book,  cage  or  aviary,  his  song  being 
a  pleasure  to  the  poor  and  rich  alike,  and  he 
can  be  found  in  the  hut  of  the  poor  and  the 
mansion  of  the  rich  singing  as  sweetly  for 
one  as  the  other.  Space  will  not  permit  of 
description  or  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Canar>',  as  it  is  now  a  domesticated  bird,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  the  store-birds  are  brought  from  Ger- 
many to  this  country  every  year,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  them  over  our  native 
birds  on  account  of  their  excellence  of  song, 
and  the  St.  Audresburg  and  other  warblers 
are  certainly  entitled  to  it,  as  they  are  the 
sweetest  singing  birds  in  the  world. 

A  good  St.  Andresburg  warbler,  with  its 
sweet  water  notes,  is  preferable  to  any  mock- 
ing-bird or  nightingale  for  excellence  of  its 
music  (leaving  care  and  trouble  out  of  the 
question)  and  why  are  our  native  birds  in- 
ferior? The  reason  is  we  are  a  careless 
people  about  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature. 
When  you  go  to  buy  a  new  hat  you  want  a 
pretty  one,  and  will  pay  an  extra  price  to 
get  it.  If  you  want  a  musical  instrument 
you  will  take  a  friend  with  you  to  choose  it, 
when  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it 
yourself,  but  when  you  go  to  purchase  a 
picture  you  will  go  alone,  look  at  the  price, 
and  get  a  cheap  one,  and  consequently  a 
daub. 
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When  you  think  of  raising  young  birds 
you  will  run  to  the  cheapest  place,  or  from 
some  acquaintance  get  a  scrub  hen  for  a  gift, 
go  to  as  much  trouble  to  raise  scrub  birds  as 
would  be  required  to  raise  good  stock,  with  a 
very  small  extra  outlay  in  the  first  start.  The 
scrubs  you  cannot  give  away,  whereas  there 
is  a  constant  market  at  good  prices  for  good 
birds. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  Canaries  now 
in  existence,  or  rather  varieties  of  the  same 
family,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a 
description  of  them.  But  when  buying  a 
bird  see  that  he  is  of  good  form,  clean  of 
limb,  and,  above  all,  never  buy  a  bird  till 
you  have  heard  him  sing,  and  are  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  his  song.  Then  do  not 
grudge  the  price  for  a  good  bird.  When 
made  a  pet  of  it  is  priceless. 
Mating. 

The  best  time  to  mate  birds  is  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  14th  of  February  or  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  is  by  many  considered  a  very 
lucky  day  to  place  the  birds  in  the  same 
cage.  Let  the  luck  be  as  it  may,  the  month 
of  February  in  this  country,  with  our  houses 
heated  as  they  are  now,  modemly,  is  certainly 
the  best  time  to  place  the  birds  together 
After  the  birds  are  placed  in  the  cage  to- 
gether they  usually  fight  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  sometimes  longer,  before  they  mate.  As 
soon  as  they  show  any  sign  of  mating,  by 
carrying  paper  or  anything  else  they  can 
find,  and  appear  to  be  looking  for  a  place  to 
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put  it,  a  nest  made  of  woven  wire  and  lined 
with  cloth  should  be  secured  inside  the  cage, 
and  the  birds  left  to  themselves  as  much  as 
possible,  as  they  will  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs much  better  than  if  meddled  with.  All 
breeding  cages  should  be  made  so  that  the 
bottom  can  be  removed  for  cleaning  without 
disturbing  the  birds,  eggs,  or  young. 

In  eight  days  from  the  time  the  birds  mate 
the  female  will  usually  lay  her  first  egg^  and 
generally  one  each  day  thereafter  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  in  thirteen  days  from  the 
time  the  first  egg  was  laid,  the  first  bird 
should  make  its  appearance  in  the  nest,  and 
one  each  day  thereafter  until  all  are  out  In 
three  weeks  the  young  birds  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  the  old  ones  return 
to  the  labor  of  getting  ready  to  raise  another 
brood,  as  they  usually  raise  four  broods  in  a 
season ;  but  do  not  be  disappointed  if  you  do 
not  raise  more  than  one  bird  from  every 
four  eggs  that  are  laid. 

The  Color. 

In  mating  birds  the  color  of  the  offspring 
desired  may  be  of  first  importance  to  some, 
and  how  to  produce  it  from  a  cross  of  differ- 
ent colors  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
many,  therefore  a  few  of  the  principal  crosses 
will  be  given,  although  it  is  easy  to  get  the 
form  and  color  of  the  birds  that  you  would 
desire  at  any  well-stocked  bird-store  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  choosing 
therefrom  a  male  and  female  of  exactly  the 
same  shade  or  marked  alike. 

But  as  some  desire  to  try  and  get  some- 
thing new,  or  that  never  was  seen  before,  as 
though  there  was  anything  new  under  the 
sun,  we  will  give  them  a  chance  to  try  what 
they  can  do. 

If  you  desire  to  get  pied  birds,  which  are 
generally  strong,  hearty  birds,  get  a  rich, 
yellow-splashed  male,  and  mate  it  with  a 


yellow  hen  ;  if  it  is  desired  to  get  cinna- 
mon-colored birds,  a  dark-green  male  bird 
and  a  very  light  or  white  hen  will  often  pro- 
duce them ;  and  a  very  light  cinnamon  bird 
mated  with  a  green  one  will  very  often  pro- 
duce a  dove  or  fawn-colored  variety,  which 
are  very  handsome  birds.  Most  authorities 
agree  that  the  mating  of  topknot  birds  will 
produce  bare  poles,  but  by  many  this  is 
contradicted,  who  have  raised  beautiful 
crested  birds  from  a  male  and  female,  hav- 
ing only  moderately  good  topknots. 

A  great  improvement  can  be  made  in  tha 
form  of  the  bird  most  often  met  with,  and 
known  as  the  German  bird,  by  crossing  it 
with  the  part  Belgin  or  long-breed  varietv- ; 
and  when  the  male  bird  is  a  good  songster 
the  offspring  will  be  the  same,  if  not  better 
songsters  thant  heir  parent  bird.  The  Belgin 
variety  is  usually  not  an  extra  good  songs- 
ter, and  it  is  a  delicate  species  in  this 
climate. 

As  soon  as  the  young  birds  leave  their 
nest  they  should  be  removed  from  the  cage 
and  the  cage  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the 
nest  removed  to  keep  the  vermin,  with  which 
it  will  be  infested,  from  annoying  the  birds : 
and  when  your  cage  io  dry  and  fresh  seed 
and  water  in  it,  return  the  birds,  and  they 
will  get  the  most  comfortable  night's  rest 
they  ever  had  in  their  young  lives. 

The  proper  seed  for  young  birds  is  crushed 
hemp,  canary  millet  and  rape.  In  addition 
give  crackers  steeped  in  milk  and  hard  boiled 
egg.  Cuttle-fish  hung  in  the  cage  and  gravel 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage  are  really 
necessary,  and  the  least  care  and  attention 
that  is  paid  to  them  otherwise  the  better  they 
will  get  along.  The  best  place  to  raise  birds 
is  in  a  quiet  room.  After  they  are  raised 
they  ought  to  be  removed  to  where  they  will 
have  a  first-class  singing  bird  for  an  instruc- 
tor, and  bv  this  means  and  treatment  our 
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American  birds  will  get  a  reputation  such 
as  the  German    birds  never  had,  and   that 
I's  saying  a  good  deal. 
Food. 

The  best  food  for  Canaries  is  rape,  millet 
and  canary  seed,  and  occasionally  a  little  let- 
tuce and  maw  "^ed.     Any  sweet  vegetable 
/s  good  for  them,  but  sweetcakes  and  sugar 
should  not  be  given.      A  good  mixture  to 
keep  your  birds  in  song  and  health  is  made 
as  follows :  One  pound  sweet  crackers  pul- 
verized, three    hard    boiled  eggs,  and  one- 
half  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper  (which  should 
be    bought    at  a  responsible  drug-store  to 
make  sure  that    it  is   not  mixed  with  red 
lead,  which    is  a    deadly  poison);  take  the 
shell  off  the  eggs,  rub  them  and    the  pep- 
per into  the  pulverized  crackers  with  your 
hands  until  thoroughly  incorporated,  spread 
it  on  a  board  and   place  it  in  a  dry  place 
(not  in  the  sun)  until   perfectly  dry,  when 
It  can  be    put  away  for  use ;    it  will  keep 
indefinitely,  and   will    save    the    time    and 
trouble  of  boiling  eggs  every  day. 

Give  a  teaspoonful  a  day  to  each  bird, 
in  a  small  dish,  in  addition  to  the  other 
food.  Never  buy  package  seed,  for  it  is  apt 
to  be  musty  and  a  large  portion  of  millet 
seed  of  the  poorest  quality  mixed  in  it,  and 
will  be  very  apt  to  injure  the  health  of  your 
bird.  If  possible  buy  your  seed  from  a  bird 
store  and  get  the  same  as  they  use  for  their 
own  birds,  even  if  you  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  it.  In  addition  to  this  feed  a  small 
piece  of  lean  beef  scraped  fine,  once  a  week, 
will  be  found  beneficial  to  your  bird.  Al- 
ways hang  cuttle-fish  in  the  cage. 

The  Mule  Bird. 

These  are  generally  procured  by  crossing 
a  male  bird  of  the  other  species  with  a  hen 
Canary,  and  lovely  birds  are  often  produced 
by  crossing  the  European  goldfinch,  the  sis-  I 


kin,  the  linnet,  the  bullfinch,  the  indigo 
bunting,  the  nonpariel  and  bobolink  with  a 
well-formed  and  very  tame  hen  Canary,  the 
treatment  being  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  the  Canaries. 

THE  MOCKING  BIRD. 

Next  to  the  Canary  comes  this  lovely 
songster  in  general  favor,  and  a  cute,  cun- 
ning lovely  pet  he  is,  knowing  his  friends 
and  recognizes  them  as  quick  as  a  dog 
would,  greeting  them  with  a  shrill  whistle 
and  a  spring  from  his  perch  ai  much  as  to 
say,  "Dear  master,  what  have  you  got  for 
me  now?"  Don't  delay,  but  give  him  the 
worm,  spider  or  grasshopper,  see  him  jump 
to  his  perch  and  sing  with  it  in  his  beak,  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  you  understand 
how  grateful  he  feels  to  you  for  the  favor, 
after,  which  he  will  get  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cage  and  eat  it,  but  before  doing  so 
making  sure  that  it  is  dead ;  then  up  to  his 
perch  he  bounds,  and  the  yell  of  a  dog  that 
is  hurt  could  not  be  shriller  than  the  scream 
that  he  will  give,  changing  into  the  song  of 
the  robin,  canary,  sparrow. 

All  at  once  he  stops.  Then  you  will  hear 
a  hen  cackling,  a  rooster  crowing,  a  cat 
mewing,  or  a  pig  squealing  ;  then  there  is  a 
silence  ;  he  is  pluming  his  feathers,  the  ex- 
citement is  all  over,  for  a  half  hour  he  will 
work  away  industriously,  or  until  every  fea- 
ther is  in  place,  when  he  will  commence  to 
sing  some  notes  ver^^  loud  and  sometimes 
very  low,  varying  his  prelude  before  the  opera 
commences;  then  off  he  starts,  being  a  whole 
concert  in  himself,  and  for  hours  he  will 
sing  without  intermission. 

When  you  make  up  your  mind  to  have  a 
Mocking  Bird  go  to  some  responsible  bird 
dealer  and  get  him  to  choose  a  good  young 
male  bird,  which  he  can  do  by  the  markings 
of  the  plumage  and  by  the  formation  of  the 
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body  of  the  bird,  and  whether  it  will  make 
a  good  song  bird.  As  the  Mocking  Bird 
takes  three  years  to  cojne  into  full  song  it  is 
of  no  second  importance  that  you  should 
get  a  good  one.  The  best  time  to  buy  is  in 
November,  for  then  the  bird  will  be  through 
its  first  moulting,  which  is  most  dangerous 
to  all  young  birds,  and  more  particularly  to 
Mocking  and  soft-feed  birds  in  this  climate. 
Before  you  get  your  bird  get  a  large  cage 
ind  have  it  in  readiness  for  him,  and  let  it 
DC  such  a  cage  as  you  will  desire  to  keep 
jim  in  for  years,  for  of  all  birds  the  Mocking 
3ird  dislikes  to  have  any  change  made  in  his 
labitation,  and  especially  his  cage. 

Food  for  the  Mocking-  Birds. 

It  must  be  sweet,  for  if  at  all  sour  it  will 
j^ive  him  the  diarrhoea,  which  proves  fatal 
vith  a  great  many  birds.  Never  buy  mixed 
locking  Bird  food.  If  you  have  not  got 
ime  to  mix  your  bird's  food,  which  should 
)e  done  every  morning,  sell  the  bird,  or  to 
:ill  him  instantly  would  be  more  charitable 
hau  to  give  him  what  will  cause  a  lingering 
leath.  Buy  pure  Mocking  Bird  food  at  a 
)ird  store,  and  every  morning  mix  enough 
vith  about  an  equal  quantity  of  finely-grated 
aw  carrot,  or  boiled  potato  mashed  very  fine 
.nd  thoroughly  mixed,  and  it  is  best  to  vary 
t,  giving  the  bird  the  potato  mixture  one 
lay  and  the  carrot  the  next ;  and  every  other 
lay  it  will  be  well  to  give  or  mix  into  the 
bod,  along  with  the  potato  or  carrot,  a  part 
>f  a  hard-boiled  egg ;  a  pepper-pod  should 
)e  hung  in  the  cage,  and  a  few  insects  or 
Qeal  worms  given  every  day. 

Gravel  and  water  are  essential  to  all  birds, 
md  should  be  given  to  this  one.  By  proper 
Lttention  to  the  above  rules  a  Mocking  Bird 
:an  be  kept  in  song  for  eight  or  ten  years  in 
L  cage,  although  they  have  been  known  to 
ive  twenty  years.  After  nine  or  ten  they 
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do  not  sing  and  are  <  f  little  value,  as  the> 

become  more  liable  to  disease  year  by  year. 

THE  RED  BIRI> 

comes  next  to  the  mocking  bird  in  general 
favor,  this  being  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
birds,  and  selling  at  a  moderate  price,  so 
easily  kept  in  confinement.  Such  a  loud 
and  almost  constaijt  songster  well  deserves 
to  be  a  general  favorite.  Who  can  help  but 
love  to  see  the  beautiful  red  fellow  showing 
his  coat  of  smooth  cardinal  feathers,  red  bill 
and  jet  black  whiskers,  and  his  lovely  crest 
that  he  can  erect  or  depress  at  pleasure, 
forming  a  foolscap  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  he  is  really  one  of  our  hardiest  birds,  if 
properly  fed,  being  liable  to  fewer  ailments 
than  most  other  birds. 

The  proper  food  being  a  mixture  of  wild 
rice  or  pada,  wheat,  canary,  oats,  sunflower, 
and  a  very  little  hemp,  crackers  steeped  in 
milk,  with  a  little  red  pepper  in  it,  and  a 
couple  of  meal  worms,  and  other  insects  every 
day,  a  small  quantity  of  raw,  lean  meat 
scraped  fine,  the  core  of  sweet  apple  once 
or  twice  a  week  ;  a  little  cuttle  fish  should 
always  hang  in  the  cage,  also  a  red  pepper 
pod,  gravel  and  water,  which  you  must  give 
to  all  birds  clean  and  fresh.  When  so 
treated  he  will  live  and  sing  for  seven  or 
eighth  years  in  confinement,  a  pleasure  and 
delight  to  all  who  see  and  hear  him. 
THE   BOBOLIXK. 

Next  in  general  favor  comes  the  Bobolink, 
on  account  of  his  merry  jingle  of  a  song, 
and  which  is  the  merriest  song  of  all  birds, 
and  the  low  price  that  he  can  be  bought  at 
in  the  Spring  of  the  year.  A  person  owning 
a  Bobolink  really  has  two  birds  in  the  year  in 
appearance.  In  summer  he  is  gaudy,  black, 
yellow  and  white ;  in  A^nnter  he  changes  to 
brown,  yellow  and  black  streaks,  and  resem- 
bles the  female,  which  always  retains  thL=i 
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sombre   colored   plumage 
pear  in  a  new  dress. 

When  properly  treated  this  bird  will  sing 
ten  months  out  of  twelve,  his  song  being 
much  like  the  canary's,  but  much  louder. 
His  proper  food  is  millet  and  canary,  and  to 
keep  him  in  health  and  song  he  requires  in- 
sects the  same  as  the  red  birds.  When 
moulting  he  should  be  given  in  addition  to 
above  some  hemp  seed,  but  not  at  other 
times,  as  it  is  too  fattening,  and  as  he  is  in- 
clined to  be  somewhat  of  a  glutton,  and  gets 
very  fat  and  too  lazy  to  sing.  When  so 
treated  he  will  live  in  the  cage  and  sing  five 
to  eight  years. 

THE  AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH. 

This  bird  has  a  great  many  names,  such 
as  the  wild  canary,  Canadian  yellow  bird, 
mustard  bird,  hanging  bird,  Yankee  whang- 
doodle,  etc.  It  is  admired  and  loved  by  all, 
its  body  being  covered  with  a  coat  of  rich 
lemon-colored  feathers,  excepting  the  top  of 
the  head,  wings  and  tail,  which  are  jet  black 
splashed  with  white,  its  bill  and  feet  pink, 
giving  the  little  fellow  an  elegant  appear- 
ance, their  song  being  a  lovely  jingling 
warble,  and  very  similar  to  its  European 
cousin,  and  in  the  cage  it  sings  with  great 
animation."  They  become  very  tame,  but 
do  not  generally  live  long  in  confinement 
They  have  been  known  to  mate  with  the 
female  canary,  but  their  offspring  is  very 
delicate,  and  almost,  if  not  impossible  to 
raise. 

Food,  a  mixture  of  lettuce,  canary,  rape, 
and  maw  seeds,  thistle  seed  and  ripe  plantain 
when  it  can  be  had;  red  pepper,  green  let- 
tuce and  grass  they  are  fond  of. 
THE  BLUE  JAY. 

Another  beautiful  bird,  and  no  one  can 
help  but  admire  the  beautiful  Jay  as  he  wel- 
comes you  to  his  cage,  with  his  crest  erect. 


He  may  be  taught  to  whistle  tunes  almost 
perfect  when  taken  young,  and  trained  to  do 
many  amusing  things  at  command;  but  if 
allowed  to  run  at  large  he  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
chevious  like  all  the  rest  of  the  crow  family. 
He  is  a  hardy  bird  and  will  live  many  years 
in  confinement  if  fed  on  bread  and  milk, 
oats,  a  little  raw  meat  cut  fine,  and  part  of  a 
raw  egg ;  once  in  a  while  a  little  sweetmeats 
will  be  a  great  treat  for  him  if  not  given  too 
often.  Give  him  plenty  of  water  tc  bathe 
in,  and  plenty  of  gravel  to  pick,  and  any 
kind  of  fruit  or  insects  will  be  appreciated. 
His  cage  must  be  large  to  save  his  plumage. 

THE  ROBIN 

is  also  quite  a  pet ;  a  very  strong,  hardy  bird, 
with  a  coarse  yet  rather  pleasant  song  when 
wild.  If  taken  young  the  male  may  be 
taught  to  whistle  very  sweetly.  Being  easily 
kept  he  is  quite  a  favorite  among  some  people, 
there  being  a  strange  superstition  among 
others  that  it  is  unlucky  for  a  Robin  to  be 
kept  in  a  house,  and  when  such  nonsense 
gets  into  the  head  of  a  human  being  there 
is  no  way  to  get  it  out  unless  you  split  the 
head  open  with  an  ax,  and  then  you  will  find 
the  ghost.  Treat  the  Robin  the  same  as 
mocking  birds. 

THE  CAT  BIRD 
is  really  the  rival  of  the  mocking  bird,  but 
if  anything  harder  to  raise,  and  not  many 
of  them  make  good  songsters  in  the  cage; 
but  when  you  get  a  good  one,  that  has  been 
raised  from  the  nest,  you  have  a  lovely  peL 
They  require  the  same  treatment  as  the 
mocking  bird  and  the  same  food. 

THE  BROWN  THRUSH. 

Another  very  fine  strong  bird,  but  not  by 
any  means  a  constant  singer,  singing  princi- 
pally in  April,  May  and  June.  Treatment 
the  same  as  the  mocking  bird ;  food  the 
same. 
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THE  NONPARIEL. 

Who  can  help  but  admire  this  beautiful 
plumaged  bird,  called  by  some  the  Mexican 
canary,  and  by  the  English  the  painted  bunt- 
ing, and  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  giving  it 
chat  nickname,  for  it  certainly  looks  more 
like  the  work  of  an  artist  who  was  fond  of 
high  colors  than  the  work  of  nature.  For 
its  great  beauty  alone  it  should  be  kept  by 
all  bird  fanciers,  and  then  its  song  is  very 
sweet,  and  it  becomes  very  tame.  This 
bird  should  be  fed  on  canary,  millet  and 
rape,  and  in  addition  given  a  few  insects 
such  as  meal  worms,  etc.,  also  fruits  and  a 
little  green  food.  When  so  treated  it  will 
live  for  about  eight  years  in  confinement 
THE  INDIGO  BIRD. 

This  is  another  handsome  blue  bird,  very 
hardy  and  a  loud,  good  singer.  No  one  ever 
regrets  buying  this  bird.  His  food  should 
be  canary,  rape  and  millet  seed,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  few  insects,  which  they  are  very  fond 

of 

THE  LINNET. 

This  is  a  very  thrifty,  hardy  bird,  a  good 
songster,  and  readily  mates  with  the  canary, 
producing  a  very  beautiful  songster.  The 
seed  given  to  it  should  be  canar}',  millet  and 
rape.  Gravel  and  water  should  be  given  to 
all  ])irds,  including  this  one. 

ENGLISH  TRUSH 

is  a  very  fine  songster  in  its  natural  home, 
but  m  this  country  there  is  not  one  in  four 
that  make  good  singing  birds.  If  you  have 
one  treat  it  the  same  as  the  mocking  bird. 
ENGLISH  BLACK  BIRD. 
Now  you  come  to  a  European  bird  that  is 
hardy  and  handsome,  as  well  as  a  splendid 
songster,  his  plumage  being  a  beautiful 
shining  black,  and  his  bill  a  bright  orange 
or  gold  color.  Feed  and  treat  him  the  same 
as  the  mocking  bird. 


EUROPEAN  STARLING. 

This  is  a  very  fine  bird,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  European  birds,  being  a 
beautiful  black,  speckled  all  over  the  body 
feathers  with  a  yellowish  white.  See  him  in 
the  sun  and  he  will  certainly  attract  anyone's 
attention.  His  song  is  very  sweet,  and  he  is 
a  constant  singer,  summer  and  winter,  and 
can  be  trained  to  sing  and  whistle  tunes,  and 
perform  other  am  using  tricks  easier  than  most 
of  other  birds.  His  treatment  should  be  the 
same  as  other  soft-feed  birds,  but  he  is  a 
hardy  fellow  and  does  well  on  bread  and 
milk,  varied  alternately  with  mocking-bird 
food,  sand  and  gravel  to  eat  and  roll  in,  and 
plenty  of  water  to  bathe  in,  being  essential 
to  health.  When  so  treated  he  usually  lives 
ten  years  in  confinement. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

This  is  considered  by  many  Europeans  to 
excel  our  mocking  bird  ;  and  Wilson,  a 
Scotchman,  in  his  ornitholog}'  of  North 
American  birds,  concedes  the  superiority'  ot 
our  mocking  bird,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
bring  into  his  work  a  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare, "That  if  the  Nightingale  sang  by 
day  its  song  would  not  be  considered  superior 
to  the  cackle  of  a  goose."  But  the  Nightin- 
gale is  a  superb  songster,  and  if  he  could  be 
with  any  certainty  kept  in  his  cage  in  this 
country  for  any  length  of  time  he  would  be 
a  very  valuable  bird  for  us  as  an  instructor 
of  the  canan.',  as  he  does  not  get  the  discor- 
dant yells  into  his  song  as  our  Mocking 
bird  is  apt  to  do ;  but  not  one  in  ten  can  be 
kept  for  a  year  in  a  cage,  but  they  usually  do 
well  in  an  a\'iar\'  or  large  room,  where  there 
can  be  some  small  trees.  They  should  be 
fed  and  treated  the  same  as  the  Mocking 

bird. 

THE  SISKTN, 

or   black-headed  thistle  finch  of  Europe,  is 

not  a  very  handsome  bird,  but  a  good  one. 
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The  prevailing  color  of  its  plumage  is  a 
yellowish-green,  very  elegantly  shaded  with 
black ;  a  neat  little  bird  and  usually  ver>' 
hardy,  and  can  be  mated  with  the  Canary 
female.  R?pe,  canar>',  hemp  and  maw 
seeds,  thistle  seed,  when  it  can  be  had,  and 
a  little  cracker  soaked  in  milk  it  generally 
becomes  very  fond  of  Gravel  and  water 
must  be  given  to  keep  health.  He  is  fond 
of  bathing  and  should  have  plenty  of  water 
for  that  purpose,  except  when  moulting. 
THE  CHAFFINCH. 

This  is  a  greatly  admired  songster,  and  it 
well  deserves  to  be,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
elegantly  formed  and  handsomest  of  birds ; 
a  very  fair  songster  naturally  and  an  apt 
scholar,  and  sometimes  can  be  induced  to 
mate  with  the  female  Canary,  producing  a 
lovely-formed  bird  of  good  plumage  and  an 
excellent  songster.  Canary,  rape  and  millet 
seeds  are  the  proper  food  for  these  birds. 
THE  BULLFINCH. 

This  is  a  badly-formed  bird,  putting  one 
in  mind  of  a  thoroughbred  alderman,  with 
a  big  paunch,  its  body  being  too  thick  for  its 
length,  and  to  make  it  look  still  worse  its 
tail  is  not  long.  It  can  be  readily  taught  to 
perfonn  many  tricks,  which  are  very  amus- 
ing. Its  natural  song  is  not  good,  and  when 
trained  the  price  is  so  high  that  it  puts  them 
almost  out  of  the  market,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  are  not  hardy  birds  in  this 
climate.  Seeds  should  be  rape,  canary  and 
millet,  and  a  piece  of  dr>'  cracker  and  hard- 
boiled  egg  ground  together  they  are  very 
fond  of  They  can  be  induced  sometimes  to 
mate  with  a  female  Canar)\ 

THE  GREEN  LINNET. 

This  beautiful  little  bird  is  a  great  favorite 
with  those  that  desire  to  cross-breed  birds, 
and  when  this  bird  is  mated  with  the  Canary, 
which  can  readily  be  done,  they  produce  the 


very  finest  of  singing  birds,  and  are  sold  as 
Green  Canaries,  their  song  being  louder  than 
the  Canary  of  purer  blood,  and,  in  addition, 
they  are  hardier.  They  require  the  same 
seed  and  treatment  as  the  Canar)\ 
THE  SKYLARK 

is  a  great  favorite  amongst  Europeaiis,  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  but  in  this  countr>',  where 
many  birds  are  kept,  it  is  generally  given 
the  cold  shoulder.  It  does  well  in  the  avi- 
ary, and  it  will  sing  in  a  lark  cage  or  special 
cage  made  for  it,  but  will  not  sing  in  an 
ordinary  cage,  and  will  not  live  long  in  any 
kind  of  a  cage.  Crackers  and  milk,  also  maw 
and  rape  seeds,  meal  worms  and  ant  eggs,  are 
the  proper  food.  Gravel  and  water  and  a 
piece  of  green  sod  they  must  have  in  their 
cage  all  the  time. 

THE  JAVA  SPARROW. 

A  most  beautiful  bird,  comes  to  us  from 
the  Island  of  Java.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell  whether  the  coat  of  feathers,  which 
are  heavy,  are  skin  or  feathers,  by  the  naked 
eye,  they  are  so  smooth  and  close  on  the 
bird's  body ;  a  true  object  of  beauty,  but  not 
generally  good  songsters.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  them  brought  to  this  country — 
the  gray  and  the  white,  the  white  being  a 
scarce  bird  and  much  higher-priced.  These 
birds  being  quarrelsome  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  mated  with  a  Canary,  but  when  ac- 
complished it  will  pay  yon  for  the  trouble, 
the  young  being  hardy^  easily  raised,  very 
handsome,  and  excellen',  songsters.  Canary, 
millet  and  oats  should  be  th.i  general  food. 
Gravel  and  water  tii^y  must  have,  as  they , 
are  very  quarrelsoEi*  little  fellows.  If  two 
males  are  put  into  one  cage  they  will  fight 
like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  or  until  there  is 
nothing  left  but  their  tails.  This  sl:ows  that 
male  creatures  should  ue<-CT  Ijc  without  re- 
fining female  society. 
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THE  JAJPANESE  ROBIN. 

This  lovely  bird  is  now  coming  into  gen- 
eral favor,  as  well  he  should,  for  his  elegant 
form  and  beautiful  plumage,  which  is  of 
n?.any  distinct  colors.  As  his  name  implies 
he  comes  to  us  from  Japan.  He  is  a  very 
eood  sono-ster,  and  might  be  called  a  mocker 
of  birds.  Hearing  another  bird  sing  he  will 
listen,  and  apparently  record  the  tune  and 
notes,  and,  to  your  suprise,  in  a  day  or  two 
he  will  come  out  with  his  new  song  almost 
as  perfect  as  the  bird  he  is  imitating.  He 
should  be  fed  and  treated  the  same  as  the 
mocking  bird,  and  when  so  treated  he  will 
live  many  years,  and  sing  nine  or  ten 
months  in  the  year. 

THE  TROOPIAL. 

This  very  beautiful  bird  comes  to  us  from 
South  America,  where  it  is  tolerably  plenti- 
ful, but  on  account  of  its  great  beauty,  hearty 
constitution,  and  excellence  of  song,  he  is 
such  a  favorite  where  known  that  the  market 
is  large  for  him,  and  the  price,  consequently, 
high.  A  more  lovely  pet  cannot  be  gotten 
from  a  naturalist  than  this  one.  Food  and 
general  treatment  the  same  as  the  mocking 

bird. 

THE  PARROTS. 

Now  we  come  to  a  family  of  birds  which 

is   large   and  beautiful,    with  but  very  few 

exccDtions,  and  a  number  of  them  have  the 

power   of  learning  to    talk.     As  a  general 

thing,  however,  the  most  beautiful  of  them 

are  not  what  can  be  called  talkers,  and  in  a 

work  of  this  kind  it  will  be  an  impossibility 

to  give  a  description  of  many  of  them. 

The  Gray  Parrot. 

This  kind  comes  to  us  from  Africa,  and 
is  an  ashen-gray  color,  with  the  end  of  the 
tail  red  and  a  black  beak,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  talkers  and  will  whistle  like  a  good  fel- 
low, and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best- 


natured  of  the  Polly  femily,  but  in  this 
country  he  is  usually  not  a  hardy  bird,  espec- 
ially for  the  first  year  or  or  two. 

The  Double  Yellow-Head, 

This  is  a  South  American  bird  ana  an 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  gray  parrot 
above  described,  and  much  hardier  in  this 
climate,  and  if  one  wing  is  clipped  and  the 
bird  allowed  to  run  around  the  house,  plac- 
ing a  perch  on  a  stand,  which  the  bird  will 
get  onto  whenever  it  is  going  to  4rop,  keep- 
ing it  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition,  and 
never  soiling  the  carpet  or  anything  else. 
Cuban  Parrot. 

This  is  the  general  favorite  on  account  of 
its  aptness  in  learning  almost  anything  it 
hears  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  sells.  It 
readily  learns  to  sing,  whistle,  and  say  a 
great  many  words  and  sentences,  and  per- 
forms a  great  many  amusing  tricks,  such  as 
hanging  by  one  and  then  by  two  feet,  and 
then  by  the  bill  alone  to  a  perch,  turning 
over  and  over  on  the  perch,  flapping  his 
wings,  at  the  same  time  yelling  like  a  Com- 
anche Indian. 

One  three  years  old  owned  by  the  writa 
will  talk  and  act  as  follows:  Keep  your 
weather-eye  open,  he,  hi,  ho ;  your  other  eye 
to  the  wind  and  Cuty  will  get  hurt ;  up,  up, 
oh,  'tis  so  nice  ;  Nellie,  oh,  'tis  so  nice;  hur- 
rah, oh  hurrah,  boys  ;  rats,  rats,  shut  up, 
what  you  doing  ;  kiss  Nellie ;  stick  a  feather 
in  your  nose ;  oh,  it  hurts  ;  which  it  learned 
from  ha\-ing  the  caked  food  removed  from 
its  nostrils  by  the  use  of  the  stem  end  of  a 
feather;  and  to  the  dog:  Oh,  Prince,  kiss 
Nellie,  kiss  Nellie  ;  for  all  that  is  good,  kiss 
Nellie,  He  will  run  after  a  cat  or  bird,  yel- 
ling ketch  the  catee,  or  ketch  the  doggee,  at 
every  few  steps  ;  will  sing  when  told  to  do 
so,  and  when  done  sing^g  ^oll  say  that  is 
the  way  to  do  it,  and  laugh  like  a  lady  at 
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the  very  idea  of  singing  and  talking,  and  it 
is  as  much  opposed  to  profanity  as  a  sincere 
church  deacon. 

When  it  hears  an  oath  or  profane  expres- 
sion it  will  say,  "Ah,  ah,"  and  walk  back" 
wards  as  quick  as  it  can  to  get  away.  And 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  our  profess- 
ing Christian  brethren  would  be  put  to 
ahame  by  the  true  Christian  spirit  shown  by 
the  beautiful  bird  called  a  Parrot  when  pro- 
perly trained. 

The  Blue  Front  Amazon. 

This  is  a  very  fine  bird,  and  will  make  a 
good  pet,  but  not  much  of  a  talker  In  the 
English  or  German  language,  but  in  Spanish 
it  will  excel  most  other  birds,  both  in  sing- 
ing and  talking. 

The  Red  Front  Parrot 

xs  a  South  American  bird,  very  hardy,  and  a 
very  good  cheap  bird  and  amusing  pet. 

The  SheU  Parakeet. 

This  beautiful  bird  comes  to  us  from 
Australia,  and  are  often  called  love  birds, 
their  habits  resembling  the  true  love  bird  so 
much  in  the  affection  they  show  for  each 
other.  That  and  their  beautiful  plumage  and 
form  of  the  bird  makes  it  a  great  favorite. 

Their  food  should  be  rape  and  canary,  and 
in  addition  some  fruit,  a  little  maw  seed  once 
a  week  ;  gravel  and  water  the  same  as  all 
other  birds  must  be  given  to  them.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  Parakeets,  and  all 
should  be  treated  the  same  way.  A  few  of 
them  can  be  taught  to  say  words,  but  none 
of  them  make  good  talkers. 

The  Loreys 

are  the  handsomest  of  the  Parrot  family,  but 
few  of  them  talk,  and  none  excel  in  talking. 
Treat  them  the  same  as  the  Parakeets.  They 
will  whistle  and  sing  and  perform  all  kinds 


of  amusing   tricks,    and    have    often    been 
taught  to  waltz  to  music  of  the  violin  and 
piano.    They,  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  if  kept 
in  health  will  live  long  in  confinement 
The  Cockatoos 

are  a  very  handsome  branch  of  the  Panot 
family,  and  all  are  very  handsomely  crested 
birds,  but  not  good  talkers,  but  very  apt  at 
learning  other  things,  and  become  very  tame 
and  playful,  it  being  very  amusing  to  watch 
them  playing  with  a  stick,  taking  it  in  their 
bills  and  reaching  with  onefoot  for  it,  then 
rolling  over  on  their  back,  and  screaming, 
while  they  toss  the  stick  about  in  their  claws. 
If  you  have  one  of  these  beautiful  birds  feed 
it  on  canary,  hemp  and  sunflower,  and  wild 
rice.  The  seed  should  be  placed  where  the 
bird  can  always  get  it,  but  crackers  and 
coffee,  or  tea  with  sugar  and  milk  in  it  ought 
to  be  given ;  plenty  of  gravel  and  water  and 
some  fruit  is  about  all  that  is  required  to 
keep  your  bird  in  health. 

The  Macaws 

are  very  long  and  beautiful  birds,  but  should 
not  be  kept  in  a  :age,  as  they  are  apt  to  get 
their  beautiful  long  tail  soiled,  which  mars 
the  splendid  appearance  of  the  bird.  The 
aviary  is  the  proper  place  foi  this  bird,  in 
which  his  lovely  plumage  is  shown  to  ad- 
vantage. When  taken  young  they  can  be 
taught  to  speak  well,  but  when  old  they 
rarely  accomplish  much  in  talking. 

Their  food  should  be  wild  rice,  oats,  com, 
crackers,  and  plenty  of  fruit,  such  as  mel- 
low apples,  bananas,  pairs,  etc.,  which  they 
are  very  fond  of,  and  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  bird  in  health. 

The  entire  Parrot  family  is  very  long 
lived,  it  being  a  recorded  fact  that  they  live 
ninety  years  in  confinement,  but  the  aver- 
age of  a  healthy,  well-kept  bird  is  twenty- 
five  years. 
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Teaching-  to  Talk. 

A  parrot  will  pick  up  very  readily  from 
any  one  it  hears  talking,  but,  like  a  child, 
it  is  apt  to  learn  what  is  not  desirable,  but 
this  can  be  overcome  by  the  owner  of  the 
pet  taking  it  into  a  room  that  is  quiet  for 
half  an  hour  twice  a  day,  and  teaching  by 
repeating  to  it  in  the  same  tone  of  voice 
three  or  four  words  day  after  day  until 
learned,  always  using  the  same  words.  It 
will  soon  commence  to  answer,  and  make 
use  of  other  words  that  it  has  heard  cas- 
nally  spoken,  and  if  such  words  are  not  de- 
sired, they  should  be  frowned  on  at  once, 
and  the  bird  scolded.  If  he  is  encouraged 
or  laughed  at,  and  he  repeats  the  objection- 
abe  words  several  times,  it  will  be  hard  to 
break  him  of  saying  them  in  future. 

Never  feed  parrots  meat.  If  lean  it  will 
heat  the  blood,  and  cause  the  bird  to  pull 
out  its  feathers ;  if  fat  meat  is  given  it  will 
give  the  bird  the  diarrhcea,  as  in  their  nat- 
ural state  they  live  altogether  on  fruit,  seeds, 
roots  and  nuts. 

PIGEONS. 

Most  boys  love  to  have  pets  outside  the 
house,  and  many  prefer  the  Pigeon  to  any 
other.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  you 
desire  to  have  Pigeons  is  to  prepare  a  roost 
or  cot,  which  may  be  made  in  any  bam, 
shed,  or  outhouse,  or  a  large  box  may  be  put 
up  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  cats  or  other 
animals  from  getting  to  it.  Pigeons  must 
be  fed  and  confined  to  their  cots  till  they 
have  young,  or  they  will  be  apt  to  find  other 
quarters  which  they  may  prefer.  Then 
choose  your  Pigeons,  if  common  ones,  which 
are  the  best  in  cities,  as  they  are  less  liable  to 
be  decoyed  away,  and  as  they  can  be  had 
for  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  pair.  A  pair 
of  fancy  ones  will  cost  you  all  the  way  from 
one  to  twenty  dollars. 


Beautiful  Varieties. 

There  are  very  many  beautiful  breeds  of 
Pigeons.  The  Blue  Rock  Dove  is  a  very 
handsome  bird  ;  alsc  the  Pouter,  which  has 
the  power  of  infla^  i'.g  its  chest  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  ?/jpear  to  be  double  the  size 
of  the  original  b>/rd,  this  quality  being  great- 
ly admired  by  h  ;ys ;  the  Carrier,  on  account 
of  its  homely  h.^ad,  but  good  birds  to  raise 
young,  and  as  they  are  used  for  carr>'ing 
messages  are  veiy  amusing ;  but  the  Tumbler 
is  the  boys'  delight,  as  he  usually  flies  high 
and  comes  tumbling  over  and  over  in  the 
air  down  to  his  cot  The  Fantails  are  very 
beautiful,  having;  m<iny  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  peacock.  It  is  really  the  proudest  and 
prettiest  of  the  Pigeon  family.  The  Trum- 
peter is  an  old  4»nd  very  nice  bird,  making  a 
noise  like  a  trumpet  as  he  brings  his  wings 
to  the  ground,  and  should  be  kept  by  ev«'ry 
one  laying  claim  to  keeping  a  collection. 

Pigeons  very  seldom  lav  more  than  two 
eggs,  and  the  period  of  incubation  is  eigh- 
teen days.  Both  the  male  and  female  assist 
in  the  hatching  and  feeding  the  young. 
When  first  hatched  the  young  feed  for  about 
ten  days  from  a  food  disgorged  from  the  crop 
of  its  parents,  and  after  with  grain  carried 
in  the  crop  of  the  old  birds.  Pigeons  and 
Doves  differ  from  most  birds  in  their  mode 
of  feeding  their  young,  and  the  observation 
of  this  will  be  very  interesting  to  boys,  the 
young  thrusting  their  bill  into  the  open  bill 
of  the  old  Dove,  and  the  food  is  actually 
pumped  from  the  old  bird's  crop  into  the 
young  bird's. 

CHICKENS. 

These  are  also  the   boys'  delight     Like^ 
the  pigeon  fowl  have  all  descended  from  the 
one  source  or  specimen,  the  wild  Jungle  Fowl 
of  India,  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  them 
existing:  in  the  domesticated  state,  amongst 
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which  the  best  known  are  the  Spanish,  the 
Polish,  the  Bramas,  the  Cochins,  the  Hou- 
dans,  the  Game,  the  Bantams,  the  Malay,  the 
Sikey,  the  Hamburgs,  the  Dorkins,  and  too 
many  other  kinds  to  mention.  Chickens  re- 
quire grain,  vegetables,  meat,  water  and 
gravel,  when  in  confinement,  but  when  al- 
lowed to  run  at  large  they  get  along  nicely 
when  given  some  grain  alone,  but  in  dry 
weather  they  should  have  a  good  supply  of 
clean  water  at  their  roosting-place. 

Boxes  should  be  placed  up  from  the  floor 
of  the  hen-house  and  straw  placed  in  them 
for  nests,  and  a  decoy  eggy  which  should  be 
made  of  opal  glass  or  china,  put  in  each 
nest,  and  the  hens  will  be  much  more  apt  to 
lay  in  them  than  elsewhere,  and  thereby  save 
you  the  trouble  of  going  under  the  house  or 
barn  to  hunt  for  eggs. 

Breedinpr. 

When  a  hen  has  laid  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty eggs  she  will  usually  show  a  desire  to  set ; 
rhen  if  from  ten  to  fourteen  eggs  are  placed 
imder  her,  which  should  be  from  different 
hens,  especially  if  it  is  summer-time,  so  as 
fco  make  sure  of  their  being  fresh,  a  larger 
number  will  hatch  out,  and  in  three  weeks 
from  the  time  she  commences  to  set  the 
young  should  be  hatched  out,  and  lovely 
little  balls  of  down  they  will  be.  Crumbled 
bread  soaked  in  milk  and  hard-boiled  yolk 
of  egg  must  be  in  readiness  for  them  to  eat, 
for  in  a  few  hours  after  they  are  hatched 
they  will  begin  to  pick  for  themselves.  They 
are  very  little  trouble  to  keep,  and  raise 
themselves  if  kept  out  of  the  way  of  rats  ; 
the  old  hen  will  generally  keep  cats  and 
dogs  from  them. 

Bird  Seed. 

There  are  but  few  persons  who  consider  i 
how  much  their  birds'  health  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  seed  given  to  the  bird. 


They  think  because  it  is  bird-seed  it  must  'be 
all  right.  What  would  you  think  of  a  house- 
wife that  would  go  and  buy  a  barrel  of  poor, 
musty  flour  to  make  bread  for  her  children, 
because  it  was  got  nearer  home,  at  the  corner 
grocery,  or  it  cost  a  few  cents  less?  This 
holds  good  in  bird-seed,  only  to  a  greater  ex 
tent,  and  there  is  even  still  more  danger  if 
you  buy  the  seed  done  up  in  fancy  packages, 
which  is  generally  the  poorest  that  can  be  had 
in  the  market.  Go  to  any  bird  store  with  a 
regular  established  trade,  and  you  can  rely 
upon  getting  good  seed. 

GENERAL    DISEASES    OF  BIRDS  AND 

THE  PROPER   REMEDIES 

THEREFOR. 

Asthma. 

This  is  a  disease  that  all  birds  are  liable  to, 
but  the  German  Canaries  more  so  than  any 
other.  It  is  generally  caused  from  a  cold 
neglected,  and  sometimes  from  improper 
food.  Hemp  seed  should  not  be  given  to 
the  German  Imported  Canaries,  except  when 
breeding,  and  then  fed  plenty  of  hard-boiled 
egg  with  their  other  food,  they  will  be  better 
without  it.  When  the  bird  is  attacked  with 
this  disease  he  must  be  kept  on  low  diet, 
such  as  cracker  soaked  in  milk. 

Rape  and  maw  seed,  also  a  little  lettuce, 

will  be  good  for   him ;  a  little  bird  tonic  in 

his  drinking  water,  and  hang  a  piece  of  fat 

pork  well  rubbed  into  pure  red  pepper  in  the 

cage  for  him  to  bite  on  when  he  desires. 

When  taken  in  time  it  can  be  cured,  but 

when  once  a  bird  has  had  it  he  will  be  very 

liable  to  get  it  again. 

1 
Want  of  Appetite.  ' 

When  this  occurs  give  your  bird  a  small 
piece  of  garden  sod,  so  that  he  can  pick  the 
earth  and  grass  both,  and  any  other  delicacy 
that  can  be  thought  of,  even  if  it  be  a  little  . 
sweet  cake. 
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The  Oil  Gland. 

This  is  a  small  round  lump  on  the  back 
of  the  bird,  and  above  the  tail,  and  its  use  is 
to  supply  the  bird  with  the  oil  necessary  to 
plume  its  feathers.  When  this  becomes  ob- 
structed, as  it  will  sometimes,  it  gets  gorged 
'.vith  oil,  and  causes  the  bird  much  suffering. 
The  bird  will  appear  to  be  puffed  and  un- 
easy, and  every  once  in  a  while  be  seen  pick- 
ing at  it.  Take  the  bird  gently  but  firmly 
and  pass  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  into  it  in 
two  or  three  places,  and  annoint  it  with  a 
little  butter  to  prevent  the  perforations  from 
scabbing  over,  and  the  bird  will  do  the  rest 

itself. 

Moulting-. 

This  is  an  annual  occurrence  with  birds, 
and  if  the  feathers  come  off  freely  all  that  is 
required  is  to  keep  the  bird  warm  and  out  of 
drafts,  which  may  be  easily  done,  as  the  usual 
time  for  birds  to  moult  is  August  and  Sep- 
tember. It  is  good  to  give  your  bird  an  ex- 
tra quantity  of  nourishing  food  at  this  period, 
as  the  new  feathers  which  take  the  place  of 
the  old  ones  cause  a  great  strain  on  the  sys- 
tem of  the  bird.  When  the  bird  does  not 
cast  its  feathers  freely,  a  small  quantity  of 
saffron  put  into  the  drinking  water,  will 
generally  afford  relief.  Keep  the  bird  warm, 
covering  the  cage  at  night,  and  hang  it  in 
the  sun  in  day,  watch  for  diarrhoea  at  this 
time  as  it  is  very  liable  to  occur. 
Dysentery. 

This  is  often  a  fatal  disease  with  all  birds. 
The  bird  affected  with  it  voids  a  white  milky 
matter,  which  causes  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  but  is  gener- 
ally easily  cured,  if  it  is  attended  to  in  its 
early  stages,  but  if  allowed  to  run  for  twenty- 
four  hours  the  case  is  generally  hopeless.  As 
soon  as  detected,  which  may  easily  be  done, 
for  the  bird  will  generally  show  a  disposition 
to  sit  still  with  its  head  resting  on  its  wing, 


this  is  a  notification  that  your  bird  feels 
bad.  Look  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  if 
the  droppings  of  the  bird  are  white  and 
thin  like  chalk  and  water,  he  has  the 
diarrhoea. 

Now  put  some  red  pepper  into  his  food,  a 
piece  of  very  rusty  iron  into  his  water,  and 
cover  the  cage  up.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place. 
If  the  droppings  are  not  thicker  in  about 
four  hours,  add  eight  or  ten  drops  of  brandy, 
which  has  laid  on  blackberries  for  some  time 
and  do  not  remove  the  iron.  Cover  aeain 
as  before.  If  seed-eating  birds,  remove  any 
hemp-seed  that  may  be  in  the  cage  and  give 
a  little  maw-seed  in  its  place  with  other  seed. 
If  soft-feed  bird,  give  more  pure  mocking- 
bird food  and  less  vegetable  matter,  and 
during  the  attack  no  vegetable  or  fruit 
should  be  given  to  any  bird. 

Broken  Limbs. 

When  this  misfortune  is  met  with  the 
limb  must  be  put  into  the  natural  position 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  then  secured  by 
splints,  or  otherwise  placed  in  a  low  cage 
without  perches,  with  straw  on  the  bottom, 
to  keep  the  plumage  of  the  bird  from  getting 
soiled ;  food  and  water  placed  in  convenient 
reach  of  it,  and  the  cage  covered  up  and  put 
in  a  quiet  place,  it  will  usually  be  as  well  as 
ever  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Constipation. 

This  is  of  common  occurrence  with  seed- 
eating  birds.  The  remedies  are  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  lettuce,  grass,  etc.,  and  in 
urgent  cases  a  few  drops  of  castor  oil  should 
be  given,  which  may  readily  be  done  by 
holding  the  bird  in  the  left  hand,  and  with 
a  stick  brought  to  a  point  the  oil  can  be 
run  down  its  throat.  Be  careful  not  to  get 
it  on  the  bird's  plumage,  and  a  dose  is  from 
three  to  eight  drops,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  bird. 
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Egg  Bound 

is  a  frequent  occurrence  with  young  birds, 
and  they  will  brood  upon  an  empty  nest 
The  remedy  is  to  annoint  the  vent  of  the 
bird  with  a  little  sweet  oil,  and  to  administer 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  through  the  bill.  Handle 
gently,  for  if  you  break  the  egg  it  will  likely 
be  the  end  of  all. 

Sneezing. 
ually  caused  by  cold,  and  may  be  re- 


(-ISH   GLOBES. 

lieved  by  passing  a  small  straw  through  the 
nostrils  of  the  bird.  Keep  the  bird  out  of 
drafts  and  keep  it  warm. 

Husklness  and  Loss  of  Voice. 
Usually  caused  from  cold.  Never  purchase 
a  husky  bird,  but  when  he  gets  so  you  will 
have  to  do  the  best  you  can  for  him,  his  voice 
is  often  restored  ;  but  if  he  lives  long  he  is 
almost  sure  to  lose  it  again.     Keep  the  bird 


in  a  warm  place,  g^ve  it,  if  a  seed-eating  bird, 
flaxseed  and  ripe  plantain,  crackers  and  milk 
with  a  little  red  pepper  on  it,  and  sweet  cake 
with  a  little  sherry  wine  on  it,  and  a  piece  of 
fat  pork  smoked  and  rubbed  well  in  red 
pepper,  should  be  hung  in  the  cage,  and  a 
few  drops  of  good  tonic  should  be  put  into 
the  drinking  water. 

Liong  Claws  and  Beak. 
Though  not  diseases,  they  will  oring  them 
on,  when  the  beak  is  too  long.  It  prevents 
the  bird  from  getting  its  food.  When  the 
claws  are  too  long  it  prevents  the  bird, 
throngh  fear  of  hanging,  from  getting  on  or 
off  its  perches.  This  is  easily  remedied,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  hold  the  bird  firmly  and 
place  its  foot  on  a  block  ;  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  off  the  surplus  growth  of  the  nail,  being 
careful  not  to  cut  into  the  quick,  which  runs 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  into  the  nail 
from  the  toe.  The  surplus  beak  may  be  re- 
moved in  the  same  way. 

The  Scab 
cometimes  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
head  and  eyes  of  a  bird,  and  often  there  is  a 
small  ulcer.  When  so,  it  should  be  removed 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  place  anointed 
with  fresh  butter  or  sweet  oil,  and  fresh 
nourishing  food,  including  fruit  and  veget- 
ables should  be  given. 

Fits  or  Epilepsy 
or  fits  ofdizziness.  Birds  attacked  with  this 
fall  from  their  perches  and  struggle.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  souse  them  into  a  bucket 
of  cold  water  quickly  and  place  the  bird 
gently  down.  He  will  most  probably  soon 
recover.  When  he  does  put  him  where  he 
will  get  perfectly  dry,  and  put  a  little  sherry 
wine  and  spirts  of  nitre  in  his  drinking 
water  to  prevent  its  return,  and,  in  addition, 
give  it  more  nourishing  food.  Soon  he  will 
appear  like  a  new  bird. 
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Cancer. 

Sometimes  this  makes  itself  felt  to  the 
grief  of  the  canary  breeder,  as  it  is  conta- 
gious, and  before  it  is  known  what  is  the 
matter  several  birds  are  affected 
with  it.  It  is  best  to  destroy  a 
bird  so  affected.  A  cure  is 
sometimes  effected  by  bathing 
the  parts  frequently  with  warm 
water  and  milk,  and  anointing 
■with  olive  oil  or  butter. 

Vermin 
sometimes  come  to  birds,  but 
may  be  easily  destroyed,  if  of 
the  body  kind,  by  anointing  the 
bird  under  the  wings  with  lard, 
and  placing  a  clean  cloth  over 
the  cage  at  night  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  But  the  red  mites 
are  the  plague  of  all  bird-fan- 
ciers, their  habits  being  the 
same  as  the  house  or  bedbug, 
which  trouble  all  dirty  house- 
keepers. They  live  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  cage,  and  come  out 
only  at  night  to  feed  and  an- 
noy the  bird.  They  breed  so 
fast  that  the  supply  continually 
increases  as  long  as  their  food 
lasts,  and  their  food  is  the  blood 
of  the  bird ;  the  only  true  rem- 
edy is  to  detach  the  perch  that 
the  bird  sleeps  on  from  the  rest 
of  the  cage.  As  this  cannot  be 
done  we  have  now  to  do  the 
next  best  thing,  and  that  is  to 
obstruct  the  passage  from  the 
cage  to  the  bird  by  the  use  of 
insecticide.  This  may  easily  be 
done  by  putting  a  piece  of  felt 
or  cloth  secured  to  the  ends  of  the  perches 
by  wrapping  with  wire  and  saturating  it  with 
lard  and  kerosene  oil  twice  a  week. 


THE  PEBCH. 

The  suspended  bird  perch,  whicL  can  be 
bought  at  bird  stores,  is  a  great  ornament  to 
a  cage ;  it  is  really  a  set  of  perches  or  eight 


AQUARIUM. 

small  arms  secured  to  a  centre  spindle,  and 
hung  by  a  spring  from  the  hook  that  the 
swing  is  usually  secured  to.   In  the  centre  of 
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the  coiled  spring  is  a  piece  of  felt  which, 

when  saturated  with  kerosene  oil,  forms  a 

sure  barrier  against  their  getting  to  the  bird, 

so  the  bird  getting  rested  at  night  is  in  better 

condition  and  spirits  and  more  in  the  humor 

for  singing  next  day. 

GRAVEL 

must  be  given  to  all  birds,  and  if  it  is  spread 

freely  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cage  so  much 

the  better. 

WATER. 

Above  everything  do  not  give  the  bird 
stale  water  to  drink  unless  you  desire  it  to 
die ;  and  if  that  is  your  desire  you  had  best 
kill  it,  to  save  it  the  suffering  it  will  have  to 
endure  by  being  compelled  to  use  impure  or 
rotten  water. 

AQUARIA. 

Gold  and  Silver  fish  have  been  known  in 
this  country  since  the  days  of  Washington. 
They  abound  in  the  fresh,  clear  waters  of 
China,  and  are  now  quite  common  in  our 
artificial  ponds,  lakes  in  parks,  etc. ;  and  who 
has  not  seen  them  in  glass  globes  and  tanks 
in  the  dining-room  and  parlors  of  the  most 
refined  and  better  class  of  citizens,  the  man- 
agement and  care  being  so  little  that  it  is  a 
surprise  that  a  fish  globe  is  not  to  be  found 
in  ever}^  house  in  the  land.  The  most  indo- 
lent lady  can  attend  to  a  fish  globe  with 
pleasure. 

Globes  for  fish  are  best  set  on  a  stand,  and 
can  be  placed  on  the  table,  mantel  or  bracket. 
Chains  are  very  often  used,  but  should  not 
be.  Fish  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and 
the  sun  never  allowed  to  shine  on  a  globe 
containing  fish  or  on  a  tank  except  in  winter- 
time, and  then'  hot  on  all  the  tank  and  only 
for  a  short  time.  Globes  should  not  be  more 
than  three-fourths  filled  with  water.  The 
water  should  be  partially  changed  twice  a 
week,  and  before  filling  the  globe  cover  the 
bottom  of  it  witii  clean  gravel. 


FOOD. 

Fish  do  not  require  much  food,  but  food 
they  must  have.  There  is  a  prepared  food 
kept  at  all  aquaria  goods  stores,  which  is  gen- 
erally good,  but  fish  will  do  well  on  a  little 
sweet  cracker  or  bread  crumbled  into  the 
water,  but  it  must  be  given  in  small  quanti- 
ties, for  if  not  eaten  it  sours  in  the  water, 
and  is  injurious  to  the  fish.  Earth  worms 
are  the  very  best  of  food,  and  can  be  kept  all 
winter  if  put  into  a  box  of  moist  earth, 
which  must  be  kept  moist  and  out  of  the  way 
of  frost.  The  worms  should  be  cut  into 
small  pieces  before  being  given  to  the  fish. 

More  amusement  can  be  had  from  the  in- 
vestment of  two  or  three  dollars  in  a  globe 
and  fish  than  in  a  hundred  dollars  in  theatre 
tickets,  and  it  will  be  an  interesting  orna- 
ment to  any  room,  whether  poorly  or  ele- 
gantly furnished.  The  gold,  silver  and  pearl 
fish  are  certainly  gems,  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  others  that  you  can  choose  at  any 
aquaria  goods  store,  and  if  the  reader  be  a  man 
or  lad,  there  are  many  beautiful  fish  in  our 
own  creeks  that,  with  a  small  net,  can  be  had 
for  the  catching  of  them.  Diseases  of  fish 
are  not  many,  but  if  you  have  many  fish  in 
one  tank,  and  you  see  one  sick,  which  can 
be  easily  told  by  the  dull  appearance  of  the 
fish  and  his  coming  to  the  top  of  the  water 
to  get  air,  remove  it  from  the  tank  and  place 
it  in  a  large  dish  or  small  tank,  and  if  it 
does  not  get  better  in  a  day  or  two  it  is  best 
to  destroy  it,  as  it  will  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  cure. 

RABBITS. 

This  is  another  favorite  with  the  boys,  and 
the  common  Rabbit  is  the  one  most  often  met 
with,  but  the  Rabbit  is  not  by  any  mean^ 
neglected.  There  are  many  kinds  of  fancy 
Rabbits,  viz.:  The  Perfect  lop-eared,  the  Oar 
lop-eared,    the   Horn    Rabbit,    the    Angora 
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Rabbit,  and  the  Maltese  Rabbit,  all  of  which 

are  very  odd  looking,  but  none  as  handsome 

as  the  pure  white  with  pink  eyes.     Rabbits 

are  very  prolific,  usually  having  eight  or  ten 

young  four  times  a  year ;  they  are  amusing 

and  profitable  pets,  as  the  young  may  readily 

be  sold,  are  easily  kept,  living  upon  grass, 

hay,  vegetables,  fruit,  such  as  apple  parrings, 

scraps  of  bread,  or  any  vegetable  matter  that 

is  not  decayed.     The  young  should  not  be 

taken  from  their  parents  until   they  are  six 

weeks  old. 

DOGS. 

There  being  so  many  different  kinds  of 
these  kind,  affectionate  and  serviceable  ani- 
mals, a  general  description  of  them  cannot 
be  given.  A  puppy  under  six  months  old 
should  never  have  meat  given  to  it,  and 
until  a  year  old  no  raw  meat  should  be  given. 
Young  puppies,  bread  and  milk  alone,  (which 
would  be  good  food  for  some  puppies  in  hu- 
man form),  when  older,  bread  and  milk  varied 
with  soup  and  bread,  and  then  some  cooked 
meat,  and  they  must  have  a  good  warm  bed 
in  a  dry  place.  When  so  fed  and  kept  they 
can  be  generally  raised  without  having  the 
distemper  or  other  sickness. 

WHITE  IVnCE. 

Another  children's  pet,  which  are  very 
pretty,  with  their  lovely  pink  eyes.  They 
can  be  trained  to  do  many  amusing  tricks, 
and  are  very  tame  and  hardy ;  will  live  upon 
anything  a  person  can,  but  corn-meal  is  their 
favorite.  They  are  very  prolific,  having 
young  from  four  to  six  times  a  year,  and 
from  five  to  twelve  each  time. 


WHITE  RATS 

come  to  us  from  China,  and  are  very  similar 
to  white  mice.  When  kept  clean  they  make 
very  nice  pets.  Can  be  fed  on  most  any 
refuse  from  the  table,  but  in  addition  must 
have  fresh  meat  twice  a  week.  They  are 
even  more  prolific  than  the  mice,  having 
usually  from  eight  to  fourteen  at  a  litter. 
The  young  are  very  pretty  after  they  are  two 
weeks  old ;  before  that  time  they  have  no 
hair  on  their  bodies,  the  head  being  as  large 
as  the  rest  of  the  body,  eyes  not  open. 

CATS  AND  MONKEYS 

are  pecs  for  the  ladies,  and  as  there  is  such  a 
variety  of  them,  and  so  few  of  the  latter 
kept,  a  description  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
would  be  superfluous.  If  you  want  a  Monkey 
go  to  a  store  of  a  naturalist  and  make  your 
selection.  If  he  has  not  got  the  kind  you 
want  he  can  show  you  the  pictures  and  de- 
scription of  so  many  that  it  will  not  be  any 
easier  for  you  to  make  your  selection  than 
than  to  buy  a  calico  dress  when  the  obliging 
dry-goods  clerk  has  shown  you  over  one 
hundred  pieces,  but  after  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  and  give  the  order  for  him  to  get 
you  one,  do  not  go  back  the  "next  day  to  try 
to  obtain  another  kind  that  you  think  you 
might  like  better,  for  if  he  is  a  prompt  and 
reliable  man  he  will  have  already  sent  his 
order  off,  and  even  if  you  do  not  hear  him, 
he  is  very  apt  to  swear  at  the  fickle-minded- 
ness  of  some  people. 

Most  ladies  would  call  them  ugly,  but 
mice  and  rabbits  are  born  without  hair  on 
their  skin,  so  why  make  all  this  fuss  about 
Rats? 
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ONEY  is  first  mentioned  as  a  medium  of 
commerce  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  when  Abraham  purchased  a  field 
as  a  sepulcher  for  Sarah,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2139;  first  made  at  Argos,  894  before  Christ. 
Silver  has  increased  30  times  its  value  since  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  viz.  :  a  pound  in  that  age  was  three 
times  the  quantity  what  it  is  at  present,  and  ten  times 
its  value  in  purchasing  any  commodity  ;  first  coined 
in  the  United  States,  1652  ;  first  paper  Money,  1690. 

Foundations  of  Fortunes. 

Senator  Farwell  began  life  as  a  surveyor. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  began  life  as  a  farmer. 

Wanamaker's  first  salary  was  $1.25  a  week. 

A.  T.  Stewart  made  his  start  as  a  school-teacher. 

Jim  Keene  drove  a  milk-wagon  in  a  California  town. 

Cyrus  Field  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  New  England 
store. 

Pulitzer  once  acted  as  stoker  on  a  Mississippi 
steamboat. 

Moses  Taylor  clerked  in  Water  street,  New  York,  at 
$2  a  week. 

Geo  W.  Childs  was  an  errand  boy  for  a  bookseller 
at  $4  a  month. 

P.  T.  Bamum  earned  a  salary  as  bartender  in  Niblo's 
Theatre,  New  York. 

Jay  Gould  canvassed  Delaware  County,  New  York, 
selling  maps  at  51.50  apiece. 

Andrew  Carnegie  did  his  first  work  in  a  Pittsburgh 
telegraph  office  at  $3  a  week. 

Whitelaw  Reid  did  work  as  correspondent  of  a  Cin- 
cinnati newspaper  for  $5  a  week. 

Adam  Forepaugh  was  a  butcher  in  Philadelphia 
when  he  decided  to  go  into  the  show  business. 

Senator  Brown  made  his  first  money  by  plowing  his 
neighbor's  fields  with  a  pair  of  bull  calves. 

A  Business  Lesson. 

Peter  Cooper  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  care- 
ful, and  prudent  business  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  methods  of  many  merchants 
who  launched  out  into  extravagant  enterprises  on 
•borrowed  money,  for  which  they  paid  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest.  The  following  anecdote  illustrates  this 
point  very  forcibly : 

Once,  while  talkingabout  a  project  with  an  acquaint- 
ance, the  latter   said  he  would  have  to    borrow  the 


money  for  six  months,  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent,  per  month. 

"Why  do  you  borrow  for  so  short  a  time?  "  Mr. 
Cooper  asked. 

"  Because  the  brokers  will  not  negotiate  bills  for 
longer." 

"  Well,  if  you  wish,"  said  Mr.  Cooper,  "  I  will  dis- 
count your  note  at  that  rate  for  three  years." 

' '  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  ' '  asked  the  would-be  bor- 
rower. 

"  Certainly,  I  am.  I  will  discount  your  note  for 
f  10,000  for  three  years  at  that  rate.    Will  you  do  it?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  the  merchant. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Cooper  ;  "just  sign  this  note 
for  $10,000  payable  in  three  years,  and  give  your  check 
for  $800,  and  the  transaction  will  be  complete." 

* '  But  where  is  the  money  for  me  ? ' '  asked  the  aston- 
ished merchant. 

"  You  don't  get  any  money,"  was  the  reply.  "  Your 
interest  for  thirty-six  months  at  three  per  centum  pe' 
month  amounts  to  108  per  centum,  or  $10,800  ;  there- 
fore your  check  for  ^800  just  makes  us  even." 

The  force  of  this  practical  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
paying  such  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  use  of  money 
was  such  that  the  merchant  determined  nevei  to  bor- 
row at  such  ruinous  rates,  and  he  freque::t]y  used  to 
say  that  nothing  could  have  so  fully  convinced  him  as 
this  rather  humorous  proposal  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
Avoid  Debt. 

Every  man  who  would  get  ou  in  the  world  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  avoid  debt.  From  the  very  outset 
of  his  career  he  should  resolve  to  live  within 
his  income,  however  paltry  it  may  be.  The  art 
of  living  easily  as  to  money  is  very  simple — pitch 
3'our  scale  of  living  one  degree  below  your  means- 
All  the  world's  wisdom  on  the  subject  is  most  tersely 
epitomized  in  the  words  of  Dicken's  Micawber: 
"Annual  income,  twenty  pounds;  annual  expencii- 
ture,  nineteen  six  ;  result,  happiness.  Annual  income, 
twenty  pounds ;  annual  expenditure,  twenty  pounds 
naught  and  six  ;  result,  misery."  Many  a  man  dates 
his  downfall  from  the  day  when  he  began  borrowing 
money.  Avoid  the  first  obligation,  for,  that  incurred, 
others  follow,  one  necessitating  the  other ;  every  day 
the  victim  will  get  more  entangled  ;  then  follow  pre- 
texts, excuses,  lies,  till  all  sense  of  shame  is  lost, 
the  whole  life  becomes  a  makeshift,  and  the  debtor 
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ft)  despair  finally  resolves  to  live  by  indirect  robbery 
and  falsehood. 

Getting  Rich  by  Small  Inventions. 

The  New  Jersey  man  who  hit  upon  the  idea  of  attach- 
ing a  rubber  erasing  tip  to  the  end  of  the  lead  pencil  is 
worth  |200,oco. 

The  miner  who  invented  a  metal  rivet  or  eyelet  at 
;ach  end  of  the  mouth  of  coat  and  trowsers  pockets, 
:o  lesist  the  strain  caused  by  the  carriage  of  pieces  of 
jre  and  heavy  tools,  has  made  more  money  from  his 
etters  patent  than  he  would  have  made  had  he  struck 
i  good  vein  of  gold-bearing  quartz. 

&very  one  has  seen  the  metal  plates  that  are  used  to 
protect  the  heels  and  soles  of  rough  shoes,  but  every 
>ne  doesn't  know  that  within  ten  years  thi  man  who 
lit  upon  the  idea  has  made  $250,000. 

As  large  a  sum  as  was  ever  obtained  for  any  inven- 
ion  was  enjoyed  by  the  Yankee  who  invented  the 
nvorted  glass  bell  to  hang  over  gas-jets  to  protect 
teiliags  from  being  blackened  by  smoke. 

The  inventor  of  the  roller  skate  has  made  $1,000,000, 
lotwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  patent  had  nearly  ex- 
;)ired  before  the  value  of  it  was  ascertained  in  the  craze 
"or  roller  skating  that  spread  over  tlie  country  a  few 
i^ears  ago. 

The  gimlet-pointed  screw  has  produced  more  wealth 
;han  most  silver  mines,  and  the  Connecticut  man  who 
irst  thought  of  putting  copper  tips  on  the  toes  of 
:hildren's  shoes  is  as  well  off  as  if  he  had  inherited 
5i, 000,000,  for  that's  the  amount  his  idea  has  realized 
"or  him. 

The  common  needle  threader  which  every  one  has 
>een  for  sale,  and  which  every  woman  owns,  was  a  boon 
;o  needle  users.  The  man  who  invented  it  has  an 
ucome  of  $10,000  a  year  from  his  invention. 

A  minister  in  England  made  $50,000  by  inventing  an 
)dd  toy  that  danced  by  winding  it  with  a  string. 

The  man  who  invented  the  return  ball,  an  ordinary 
Bpooden  Dall  with  a  rubber  string  attached  to  pull  it 
jack,  made  $1,000,000  from  it. 

Results  of  Saving  Small  Amounts  of  Money. 

The  following  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  accumulate  a 
fortune,  provided  proper  steps  are  taken.  The  table 
shows  what  would  be  the  result  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years  by  saving  a  certain  amount  each  day  and  putting 
it  at  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent. : 

Daily  Savings.  The  result. 

One  cent $     950 

Ten  cents 9.504 

Twenty  cents 19,006 

Thirty  cents 28,512 

Forty  cents 38,015 

Fifty  cents 47.520 

Netirly  every  person  wastes  enough  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  which,  if  saved  and  carefully  invested, 
v^uld  make  a  family  quite  independent ;  but  the  prin- 


Daily  Savings.  The  result. 

Sixty  cents $57,024 

Seventy  cents 66,528 

Eighty  cents 76,032 

Ninety  cents 85,537 

One  dollar 95.041 

Five  dollars 475 ,  208 


ciple  of  small  savings  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  thU 
general  desire  to  become  wealthy. 

What  a  Dollar  Saved  Eaeh  Day  Will  Elam, 

One  dollar  per  day  saved  in  the  cost  of  fuel  amounta^ 
with  interest,  on  basis  of  312  working  days  in  a  yeai; 
to  following : 

Four  Six  Eight  Ten 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

One  Year $324  48      $330  72      $336  96      $343  jx. 

Five  Years ii757  50     1,86420     1,97680     2,09526 

Tea  Years 3,895  76     4,359  14     4,881  40     5,469  73 

Fifteen  Years..  6,479  24     7,697  82     9,149  18   10,904  30 
Twenty  Years..  9,662  39   12,16572    15,41994   19,65678 

Value  of  Metals. 

Fully  ninety -nine  persons  in  every  hundred,  if  asked 
to  name  the  most  precious  metals,  would  mention 
gold  as  first,  platinum  as  second,  silver  as  third.  If 
asked  to  name  others  a  few  might  add  nickel,  and  a 
very  few  aluminum  to  the  list. 

I/Ct  us  see  how  near  the  truth  they  would  be.  Gold 
is  worth  about  $240  per  pouud,  troy  ;  platinum  $130, 
and  silver  about  $12.  Nickel  would  be  quoted  atabout 
60  cents  and  pure  aluminum  $8  to  $9  to  the  troy  pound. 

We  will  now  compare  these  prices  with  those  of  the 
rarer  and  less  well  known  of  the  metals.  To  take  them 
iu  alphabetical  order,  barium  sells  for  $975  a  pound, 
when  it  is  sold  at  all,  and  calcium  is  worth  $1,800  a 
pound,  while  cerium  is  a  shade  higher — its  cost  is  $160 
an  ounce,  or  $1,920  a  pound.  Chromium  brings  $200  ; 
cobalt  falls  to  about  half  the  price  of  silver,  while 
didymium  is  the  same  price  as  cerium,  and  cerium  $10 
cheaper  on  the  ounce  than  calcium,  or  just  $1,680  por 
pound. 

If  the  wealth  of  the  Vanderbilts  be  not  overestimat- 
ed, it  amounts  to  nearly  $200,000,000.  With  this  sum 
they  could  purchase  312  tons  of  gold  and  have  some- 
thing left  over,  but  they  couldn't  buy  two  tons  of  gal- 
lium, that  rare  metal  being  worth  $4,250  an  ounce. 
With  this  metal  the  highest  price  is  reached,  and  it 
may  well  be  called  the  rarest  and  most  precious  ol 
metals. 

Glucinum  is  worth  $250  per  ounce  ;  indium,  $158; 
irinium,  $658  per  pound  ;  lanthanium,  $175,  and  lin- 
thium,  $160  per  ounce.  Niobium  costs$i28per  ounce; 
asmium,  paladium,  platinum,  potassium  and  rhodium 
bring  respectively,  $640,  $400,  $39,  $32  and  $512  pet 
pound.  Strontium  costs  $128  an  ounce ;  tantium: 
$144  ;  tellurium,  $9  ;  athorium,  $272  ;  vanadium,  $320 ; 
vitrium,  $144,  and  ziconium,  $250  an  ounce. 

Barium  is  more  than  four  times  as  valuable  as  gold, 
and  gallium  more  than  162  times  as  costly,  while  many 
of  the  metals  are  twice  and  thrice  as  valuable. 

Aluminum,  which  now  costs  $8  to  $9  a  pound,  wiil 
eventually  be  procaced  as  cheap  as  steel.  When  thi^ 
c&n  be  done  it  will  push  the  latter  metal  out  of  a  grtet 
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many  of  its  present  uses,  as  it  possesses  great  strength, 
toughness  and  elasticity,  with  extreme  lightness  of 
weight  Its  sources  of  supply  are  inexhaustible,  and 
its  present  high  cost  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  its 
extraction  in  a  metallic  form. 

Iridium  seems  to  be  chiefly  used  for  pointing  gold 
pens,  and  many  of  the  metals  mentioned  have  but  a 
limited  sphere  of  usefulness. 

Value  of  a  Bar  of  Iron  for  Various 
Purposes. 

A  bar  of  iron  worth  five  dollars,  worked  inio  horse- 
ahoes,  is  worth  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ;  made  into 
needles,  it  is  worth  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars ; 
made  into  penknife-blades,  it  is  worth  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  ;  made  into  bal- 
ance-springs of  watches,  it  is  worth  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Great  Mines. 

The  most  extensive  mines  in  the  world  are  those  of 
Freyburg,  Saxony.  They  were  begun  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  in  1835  the  galleries,  taken  collectively, 
had  reached  the  unprecedented  length  of  123  miles.  A 
new  gallery,  begun  in  1838,  had  reached  a  length  of 
eight  miles  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1878. 

The  deepest  perpendicular  mining  shaft  in  the  world 
{3  located  at  Prizilram,  Bohemia.  It  is  a  lead  mine  ;  it 
was  begun  in  1832.  In  January,  1880,  it  was  3,280  feet 
deep. 

The  deepest  coal  mine  in  the  world  is  near  Tourney, 
Belgium  ;  it  is  3,542  feet  in  depth,  but,  unlike  the  lead 
mine  mentioned  above,  it  is  not  perpendicular. 

The  deepest  rock  salt  bore  in  the  world  is  near  Ber- 
lin, Prussia  ;  it  is  4,185  feet  deep. 

The  deepest  hole  ever  bored  into  the  earth  is  the  ar- 
tesian well  at  Pottsdam,  which  is  5,500  feet  deep. 

The  deepest  coal  mines  in  England  are  the  Dunkirk 
collieries  of  Lancashire,  which  are  2,824  feet  in  depth. 

Mining  in  the  United  States. 

The  last  Census  report  shows  that  the  total  value  of 
the  mineral  products  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
(556,988,450,  the  greatest  total  ever  reported  for  any 
country.  It  far  outstrips  the  product  of  Great  Britain. 
The  total  number  of  indust)  ial  mining  establishments 
is  given  at  30,000.  The  number  of  persons  who  find 
employment  in  mining  industry  is  512,114.  The 
annual  wages  piaid  them  aggregated  $212,409,809.  The 
capital  employed  in  actual  mining  operations  amounts 
to  |l,  173,000,00a 

Greatest  On  Earth. 

A  block  of  coal  exhibited  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  is 
thought  to  be  the  largest  ever  mined ;  it  weighed 
7,000  pounds. 

Qaeen  Victoria  has    he  largest  bound  book  ever 


made.  It  is  eighteen  inches  thick  and  weighs  sixty- 
three  pounds.  It  contains  the  jubilee  "addresses  of 
congratulation. 

The  largest  coal  breaker  in  the  world  is  in  operation 
at  Edwardsville  colliery,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  prepares  for  market  4,000  mine  cars  of  coal 
every  ten  hours. 

A  single  sheet  of  paper  6  feet  wide  and  7^  miles  in 
length  has  been  made  at  the  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  papei 
works.  It  weighed  2,207  pounds,  and  was  made  and 
rolled  entire  without  a  single  break. 

The  greatest  elevation  ever  attained  by  balloonislE 
was  37,000  feet — about  seven  miles.  The  aeronauts 
were  James  Glaisher,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Mr.  Coxwell. 
The  ascent  was  made  September  5,  1862,  at  Wolver 
hampton,  England. 

The  longest  single  span  of  wire  in  the  world  is  used 
for  a  telegraph  in  India.  It  is  stretched  over  the  River 
Kistuah,  between  Bezorah  and  Sectauagrum.  It  is 
over  6,000  feet  long,  and  is  stretched  from  the  top  of 
one  mountain  to  the  top  of  another,  each  mountain 
being  nearly  2,000  feet  high. 

The  two  largest  castings  in  the  world  are  in  Japan, 
one  at  Nara  and  the  other  at  Kamakura.  Both  are 
statues.  The  one  at  Nara  is  53  feet  and  y  inches  from 
the  base  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  It  was  first  cast  in 
the  eighth  century,  but  was  afterward  destroyed  and 
recast  in  year  1223.  The  Kamakura  statue  is  47  feet 
high. 

The  Sydney  (Australia)  lighthouse  is  provided  with 
the  largest  electric  light  in  the  world.  It  has  a  pov.ct 
of  180,000  candles  and  may  be  seen  from  ships  fifty 
miles  at  sea.  The  next  largest  is  in  the  Palais 
d'lndustrie  and  has  a  power  of  150,000  candles.  San 
Jose,  California,  has  the  most  powerful  electriclight in 
the  United  States,  one  of  24,000  candle  power. 

The  stone  pavement  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the 
late  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  in  New  York  city,  is  made 
up  of  the  largest  slabs  of  flagging  stone  ever  put  in  a 
single  pavement.  The  stones  were  taken  from  quar- 
ries in  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  west  of  PortJervis, 
N.  Y.,  and  from  the  Bigelow  quarries  in  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.  The  large  slab  immediately  in  front  of  the 
residence  is  the  largest  slab  of  its  kind  ever  transported 
from  any  quarry  and  cost  the  millionaire  119,200;  the 
entire  cost  of  the  pavement  was  $47,000. 

Wilson  Waddingham  who  in  1887  purchased  163,000 
acres  of  land  in  San  Miguel  County,  New  Mexico,  in 
the  greatest  individual  land  proprietor  in  the  world. 
His  present  landed  interests  amount  to  1,500,000  acres, 
about  500,000  acres  more  than  are  claimed  for  the 
Duke  of  Westminster.  A  year  ago  the  largest  produc- 
ing farm  in  the  world  was  one  of  the  same  number  of 
acres  (1,500,000)  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  oi 
Louisiana.  This  immense  farm  is  operated  by  a 
northern  syndicate,  with  J.  B.  Watkins  as  manag»^ 
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The  fencing  alone  cost  over  ^50,000 ;  enough  to  buy 
half  the  farms  in  a  common  county. 

The  Largest  Hanginj?  Bell  in  the  WorlcL 

The  largest  hanging  bell  ia  t'.ie  world  is  in  a  Bud- 
dhist monastery,  near  Canton,  China.  It  is  eighteen 
feet  high  and  forty-five  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  of 
solid  bronze.  It  is  one  of  eight  great  bells  which  were 
cast  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Yung-lo  about  A.  D. 
1400,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  eight  men, 
who  were  killed  during  the  process  of  casting.  The 
whole  bell,  both  inside  and  out,  is  covered  with  an 
inscription  in  embossed  Chinese  characters  about  half 
an  inch  long,  covering  even  the  handle,  the  total 
number  being  84,000.  The  characters  tell  a  single 
story — one  of  the  Chinese  classics. 

The  Largest  Stationary  Engine  in  the 
World. 

The  largest  stationary  engine  in  the  world  is  at  the 
famous  zinc  mines  at  Friedensville,  Pa.  It  is  known 
as  the  "  President,"  and  there  is  no  pumping  engine 
in  the  world  that  can  be  compared  with  the  monster. 
The  number  of  gallons  of  water  raised  every  minute 
is  17,500.  The  driving  wheels  are  thirty-five  feet  in 
diameter  and  weigh  forty  tons  each.  The  sweep  rod 
is  forty  feet  long,  the  cylinder  no  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  piston-rod  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
ten-foot  stroke. 

The  Largest  Gun  in  tlia  United  States. 

The  largest  mounted  gun  iu  the  United  States,  is 
the  20  inch  Rodman,  smooth  bore,  at  Fort  Hamilton, 
New  York  Harbor.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 
extreme  length,  243)^  inches  ;  maximum  diameter,  64 
inches ;  minimum  diameter,  34  inches ;  length  of  bore  in 
calibers,  10.50  inches.  Th;  service  charge  is  200  pounds 
of  powder,  and  the  weight  of  the  projectile  is  2,000 
pounds.  There  is  also  a  wrought  iron  lined  rifled  i2]/2 
inch  gun  at  Sandy  Hook.  Its  weight  is  89,350  pounds ; 
extreme  length,  26273  inches;  maximum  diameter,  55 
mches;  minimum  diameter,  27.55  inches;  length  of 
the  bore  in  calibers,  1S.53  inches.  This  guu  is  used 
fcT  experimental  purposes,  in  testing  powder. 

The  L3ngest  Tunnels  in  the  World. 

The  Mount  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  Italy,  is  48,840  feet 
long,  or  nearly  10  miles  long,  and  the  longest  in  the 
world. 

Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  Italy,  is  39,840  feet  long,  or 
about  seven  miles  long. 

Hoosac  Tunnel,  Mass.,  is  25,080  feet  long,  or  about 
43^  miles. 

The  Nochistongo  Tunnel  is  21,659  feet  long  or  about 
four  miles. 

The  Sutro  Tunnel  is  21,120  feet  long,  or  four  miles. 

Thames  and  Medway,  Eng.,   is  11,880  feet  long,  or 
/Owut  two  miles. 
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Largest  Steam  Hammer  iu  the  World. 

The  greatest  steam  hammer  in  the  world,  constructed 
at  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company's  works  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  armor  plate,  was  designed  after  the  hammerr 
of  Schneider  &  Co.,  of  Le  Crusot,  France,  which,  next 
to  this  one,  is  the  largest  hammer  in  the  world.  It  has 
a  stroke  of  125  tons,  while  the  Schneider  hammer  is 
only  capable  of  striking  a  lOD-ton  blow.  The  hammer 
is  used  for  forging  injots  into  armor  plates.  These 
ingots  are  cast  of  metal  weighing  from  100  to  i"o  tons, 
and  by  this  stupendous  piece  of  mechanism  arc  forged 
into  the  desired  sizes  by  125-ton  blows. 

The  hammer  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  very  large 
building  and  over  a  year  was  spent  in  its  construction. 
A  pit  58  by  62  feet  was  dug  for  the  foundation  and  on 
walls  30  feet  high  the  anvil  stands.  To  give  the  found- 
ation a  certain  elasticity,  a  layer  of  20  steel  slab*  on 
top  of  Ohio  white  oak  timbers  was  made  and  the  sur- 
face was  rendered  perfectly  smooth.  It  was  of  course 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  cast  in  a  single  piece 
the  iron  required  and  the  auvil  was  built  by  depositing 
on  top  of  the  steel  slabs  and  their  timbers  22  blocks  of 
solid  cast  iron.  The  average  weight  of  these  blocks  is 
70  tons,  and  the  entire  weight  of  the  mass  of  iron  and 
steel  forming  the  anvil  and  foundation  is  nearly  1800 
tons.  The  anvil  foundation  and  the  hammer  founda- 
tion are  entirely  separate  and  independent  of  each 
other,  and  iu  no  way  interlaced. 

The  hammer  itself  is  a  majestic  looking  structore, 
superimposed  over  the  cyclopean  mass  of  iron,  forming 
the  anvil — huge,  substantial  and  powerful,  rising  to  a 
height  of  90  feet.  The  housings,  composing  the  first 
section,  form  a  large  arch,  curving  gracefully  over  the 
anviL  These  housings  are  each  composed  of  a  single 
120-ton  casting.  The  longitudinal  width  of  the  ham- 
mer (that  is,  looking  at  it  from  either  the  east  or  west) 
is  42  feet.  The  housings  whose  bases  are  10  feet  by  8, 
are  firmly  clamped  into  tlie  foundation  walls  at  each 
side,  and  are  fastened  to  washers  lying  bsneath  the 
walls  a  depth  of  33  feet. 

Around  the  entire  periphery  of  the  hammer,  to  the 
height  of  tlie  first  section,  15  feet,  is  a  platform  of 
levers  controlling  the  working  of  the  machine.  Above 
is  another  arch  of  housings,  which  weigh  So  tons 
apiece.  This  arch  is  capped  by  a  steam  chest,  a  cast- 
ing ©f  65  tons.  Here,  at  the  height  of  some  70  feet,  is 
another  platform.  On  the  top  of  this  steam  chest,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  platform,  is  super-added  the  huge 
cylinder,  24  feet  high,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  76 
inches.  In  the  exact  ze.iith  of  the  arch  is  the  large 
tup  or  ram  of  the  hammer,  an  enormous  piece  of  metal 
about  K^yi  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and  four  feet  thick, 
the  weight  of  which  is  almost  looo  tons.  It  is  this 
which  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  hammer  and  gives  power  to  its  heavy  blows. 
Connected  to  this  is  the  piston  »-od.  s  splendid  specj" 
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men  of  perfectly  wrought  steel,  40  feet  long  and  16 
inches  diameter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  trip  and  keyed 
to  it  is  the  die  hammer.  This  is  a  large  square  block 
of  iron,  faced  with  steel ,  and  is  the  piece  which  will 
strike  the  metal  that  is  bciug  forged.  The  piston-rod 
has  a  play  of  i6j^  feet,  and  the  weight  of  trip,  piston- 
rod  and  piston  aggregates  125  tons,  which,  multiplied 
by  the  full  stroke,  is  the  power  of  the  hammer's  stu- 
oendous  blows.  The  whole  thing  is  inflccd  a  contriv- 
ance unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mechanism. 
Most  Notable  Bridgrcs  of  the  World. 

B.ooklyn  bridge  was  commenced,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  Roebling,  in  1S70,  and  completed  in  about 
thirteen  years.  It  is  3,475  feet  long  and  135  feet  high. 
The  cost  of  building  was  nearly  $15,000,000. 

The  Canti-lever  bridge,  over  the  Niagara,  is  built 
almost  entirely  of  steel.  Its  length  is  910  feet,  the 
total  weight  is  3,000  tons,  and  the  cost  was  $900,000. 

The  Niagara  Suspension  bridge  was  built  by  Roeb- 
ling, in  1852-55,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  It  is  245  feet 
above  water,  821  feet  long,  and  the  stvongth  is  esti- 
mated at  1,200  tons. 

The  bridge  at  Havre  de  Grace,  over  the  vSusquehanna, 
is  3,271  feet  long,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  wooden 
spans,  resting  on  granite  piers. 

The  Britannia  bridge  crosses  the  Menai  strait,  Wales, 
at  an  elevation  of  103  feet  above  high  water.  It  is  of 
wrought  iron,  1,511  feet  long,  and  was  finished  in  1850. 
Cost,  $3,008,000. 

The  new  London  bridge  is  constructed  of  granite, 
from  the  designs  of  L.  Rennier.  It  was  commenced 
in  1S24,  and  completed  in  about  seven  years,  at  a  cost 
of  $7,291,000. 

The  old  London  bridge  was  the  first  stone  bridge.  It 
was  commenced  in  1 176,  and  completed  in  1209.  Its 
founder,  Peter  of  Colechurch,  was  buried  in  the  crypt 
of  the  chapel  erected  on  the  centre  pier. 

Coalbrookdale  Bridge,  England,  is  the  first  cast-iron 
bridge.     It  was  built  over  the  Severn  in  1779. 

The  bridge  at  Burton,  over  the  Trent,  was  formerly 
the  longest  bridge  in  England,  being  i  ,545  feet.  It  is 
now  partly  removed.     Built  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Rialto,  at  Venice,  is  said  to  have  been  built  from 
the  designs  of  Michael  Angclo.  It  is  a  single  marble 
arch,  98 >^  feet  long,  and  was  completed  in  1591. 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  at  Venice,  over  which  con- 
demned prisoners  were  transported  from  the  hall  of 
judgment  to  tlie  place  of  execution,  was  built  in  15S9. 
The  bridge  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity,  at  Florence,  was 
built  in  1569.  It  is  322  feet  long,  constructed  of  white 
marble,  and  stands  unrivaled  as  a  work  ot  art. 

The  covered  bridge  at  Pavia,  over  the  Ticino,  was 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century.     The  roof  is  held  by 
100  ^anite  columns. 
The  St.  Louis  bridge,  over  the  Mississippi,   is  1,524 

feet  long,  exclusive  of  approaches.     There  are  three 


arched  spans  of  cast  steel,  the  centre  arch  being  52c 
feet,  with  a  rise  of  47J2  feet ;  and  the  side  spans  502 
feet  each,  with  a  rise  of  46  feet.  The  width  on  top, 
between  rails,  is '50  feet.  The  piers  TCr,t  on  the  bed-rock 
of  the  river,  136  feet  below  high  v.atcr  mark.  Captain 
James  B.  Eads  was  the  engineer. 

Rush  street  bridge.  Chic,  go,  111.,  erected  in  1SS4,  rd 
a  cost  of  $132,000,  is  the  largest  general  trati'ic  draw- 
bridge in  the  world.  Its  roadway  will  accuinmoilate 
four  teams  abreast,  and  its  footways  are  seven  feet 
wide. 

The  Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal,  one  of  the  moet  fc^ 
mous  in  the  world,  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length. 

The  Cleveland  (O.)  viaduct  is  3,211  feet  in  length,  64 
feet  wide,  42  feet  of  which  is  roadway  ;  the  drawbridge 
is  332  feet  in  length,  46  feet  wide,  and  is  68  feet  above 
ordinary  stage  of  water. 

The  Greatest  City  in  the  World. 

London,  England,  is  the  greatest  city  the  world  eve» 
saw.  It  covers  within  tlie  fifteen  miles'  radius  of 
Charing  Cross  (Strand)  700  square  miles.  It  numbers 
within  tliese  boundaries  5,656,000  of  inhabitants.  It 
comprises  over  2,000,000  foreigners  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  contains  more  Roman  Catholics  than 
Rome  itself;  more  Jews  than  the  whole  of  Palestine; 
more  Irish  than  Dublin  ;  more  Scotchmen  than  Edin- 
burgh ;  more  Welshmen  than  Cardiff;  more  country- 
raised  persons  than  the  counties  of  Devon,  Warwick- 
shire and  Durham  combined.  Has  a  birth  every  five 
minutes,  has  a  death  in  it  every  eight  minutes ;  has 
seven  acciden'.s  every  day  in  its  S,ooo  miles  of  streets  ; 
has  on  an  average  40  miles  of  streets  opened  and  15,000 
new  houses  built  in  every  year.  London  has  46,000 
persons  added  annually  (by  birth)  to  its  population  ; 
has  over  1,000  ships  and  10,000  sailors  in  its  port  every 
day  ;  has  as  many  beer  shops  and  gin  palaces  as  would, 
if  placed  side  by  side,  stretch  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Portsmouth,  a  distance  of  seventy-eight  miles ;  has 
38,000  drunkards  annually  brought  before  its  magis- 
trates ;  has  seventy  miles  of  open  shops  every  Sunday; 
has  influence  with  all  parts  of  the  world  represented 
by  a  yearly  delivery  in  its  postal  districts  of  298,000,000 
of  letters.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  trains  pass  Clap- 
ham  junction  every  day,  and  tlie  transportation  (under- 
ground) railroad  runs  1,211  trains  every  day.  The 
London  Omnibus  Company  have  over  700  'busses, 
which  carry  56,000,000  passengers  annually.  It  ic 
more  dangerous  to  walk  the  streets  of  London  than  to 
travel  by  railroad  or  to  cross  the  Atlantic  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool^  In  1886,  130  persons  were  killed 
and  2,000  injured  by  vehicles  in  the  streets.  There  are 
in  London  15,000  police,  15,000  cabmen,  15,000  persons 
connected  with  the  post-office.  The  cost  of  gas  for 
lighting  London  annually  is  $3,000,000.  London  has 
400  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  ancient  city  of 
London  was  first  founded  by  Brute,  the  Trojan,  in  the 
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year  ot  the  world  2832,  so  that  since  the  first  building 
it  is  3,007  years  old.  The  drainage  system  of  London 
is  superb,  and  the  death  rate  very  low. 

The  Largest  Trees  in  the  World. 

The  big  trees  of  Caiaveras  and  Mariposa  Counties,  in 
California,  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the  common 
redwood.  This  giant  of  the  Sierras  is  not  a  handsome 
tree,  either  when  young  or  aged  ;  the  branches  are 
3hort,  the  spray  less  graceful  than  the  coast  redwood, 
the  leaves  small  and  awl-shaped,  but  the  cones  are 
several  times  larger,  and  the  wood  isof  a  duller  reddish 
hue.  The  forests  were  first  seen  by  white  men  in  the 
spring  of  1S52,  when  a  hunter  named  Dowd  conducted 
a  party  of  miners  to  the  locality  where  the  big  trees 
grew.  In  the  several  groves  where  they  have  been 
found,  there  are  many  t  ees  from  275  to  335  feet  high, 
and  from  25  to  34  feet  in  diameter.  The  area  of  Mari- 
posa Grove  is  two  miles  square,  and  it  contains  427 
of  the  monster  trees.  The  largest  in  the  Calaveras 
Grove  is  "The  Keystone  State,"  and  is  325  feet  high, 
and  its  ^irth  six  feet  from  the  ground  is  45  feet.  There 
are  some  in  the  Mariposa  Grove  which  arc  not  90  high, 
but  which  have  a  greater  circumference.  "  The  Griz- 
zly Giant,"  for  example,  being  93  feet  at  the  ground, 
and  over  64  eleven  feet  above.  Some  dozen  miles 
south  of  the  Mariposa  Grove  is  the  Fresno  Grove, 
which  is  said  to  contain  about  600  trees,  the  largest  81 
feet  in  circumference  ;  while  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  Calaveras,  in  Placer  County,  a  small  grove  has 
been  discovered.  Careful  computations  have  been 
made  of  the  ages  of  these  trees,  and  some  cautious 
scientists  admit,  in  regard  to  one  of  them,  that  "its 
age  cannot  have  exceeded  1,300  years !" 

The  Largest  Park  in  the  World. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  extends  sixty-five 
miles  north  and  south  and  fifty-five  miles  east  and 
west,  comprising  3,575  square  miles,  and  is  6,000  feet 
or  more  above  sea-level.  Yellowstone  lake,  twenty 
miles  by  fifteen,  has  an  altitude  of  7,788  feet.  The 
mountain  ranges  which  hem  in  the  valleys  on  every 
side  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  and  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  This  great  park  contains 
the  most  striking  of  all  the  mountains,  gorges,  falls, 
rivers,  and  lakes  in  the  whole  Yellowstone  region. 
The  springs  on  Gardiner's  River  cover  an  area  of  about 
one  square  mile,  and  three  or  four  square  miles  there- 
about are  occupied  by  the  remains  of  springs  which 
have  ceased  to  flow.  The  natural  basins  into  which 
these  springs  flow  are  from  four  to  six  feet  iu  diameter 
and  from  one  to  four  feet  in  depth.  The  principal 
ones  are  located  upon  terraces  midway  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountain.  The  banks  of  tlie  Yellowstone  River 
abound  with  ravines  and  canons,  which  are  carved  out 
of  the  heart  of  the  mountains  through  the  hardest 
rocks. 


The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  canon  of  Towe* 
Creek  and  Column  Mountain.  The  latter,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  for  upward 
of  two  miles,  is  said  to  resemble  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
The  canon  of  Tower  Creek  is  about  ten  miles  iu  length, 
and  is  so  deep  and  gloomy  that  it  is  called  "The 
Devil's  Den."  Where  Tower  Creek  ends  the  Grand 
Canon  begins.  It  is  twenty  miles  in  length,  im- 
passable throughout,  and  inaccessiole  at  the  water's 
edge,  except  at  a  few  points.  Its  rugged  edges  are 
from  200  to  500  yards  apart,  and  its  depth  is  so  pro- 
found that  no  sound  ever  reaches  the  ear  from  the 
bottom.  The  Grand  Canon  contains  a  great  multitude 
of  hot  springs  of  sulphur,  sulphate  of  copper,  alum, 
etc.  In  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  hot  springs 
and  geysers,  the  Yellowstone  Park  surpasses  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  are  probably  fifty  geysers 
that  throw  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  200  feet,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  are  not  fewer 
than  5,000  springs;  there  are  two  kinds,  those  de- 
positing lime  and  those  depositing  silica.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  calcareous  springs  is  from  160  to  170 
degrees,  while  that  of  the  others  rises  to  200  or  more. 
The  principal  collections  are  the  upper  and  lower  gey- 
ser basins  of  the  Madison  River  and  the  calcareous 
springs  on  Gardiner's  River.  The  great  falls  are  mar- 
vels to  which  adventurous  travelers  have  gone  only  to 
return  and  report  that  they  are  parts  of  the  wonders  of 
this  new  American  wonderland. 

The  Washing-ton  Moniunent. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  President  Polk,  July 
4tli,  1848,  and  December  6,  1S84,  the  cap-stone  was  set 
in  position.  The  foundations  are  126)^  feet  square 
and  36  feet,  8  inches  deep.  The  base  of  the  monument 
is  55  feet,  i}i  inches  square,  and  the  walls  15  feet,  ^ 
inch  thick.  At  the  500-foot  mark,  where  the  pyram- 
idal top  begins,  the  shaft  is  34  feet,  5^2  inches  square 
and  the  walls  are  18  inches  thick.  The  monument  is 
made  of  blocks  of  marble  2  feet  thick,  and  it  is  said 
there  are  over  18,000  of  them.  The  height  above  tht 
ground  is  555  feet.  The  pyratnidal  top  terminates  in 
an  aluminum  tip,  which  is  9  inches  high  and  weighs 
100  ounces.  The  mean  pressure  of  the  monument  is  5 
tons  per  square  foot,  and  the  total  weight,  foundation 
and  all,  is  nearly  81 ,000  tons.  The  door  at  the  base, 
facing  the  capitol,  is  8  feet  wide  and  16  feet  high,  and 
enters  a  room  25  feet  square.  An  immense  iron  frame- 
work supports  the  machinery  of  the  elevator,  which  is 
hoisted  with  steel  wire  ropes  two  inches  thick.  Atone 
side  begin  the  stairs,  of  which  there  are  fifty  flights, 
containing  eighteen  steps  each.  Five  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  the  base  there  are  eight  windows, 
18x24  inches,  two  on  each  face.  The  area  at  the  base 
of  the  pyramidal  top  is  i,:Sj)4  fe^t,  space  enough  for 
a  six-room  house,  each  room  to  be  12x16  feet.  The 
Cologne  Cathedral  is  525  feet  high  ;    the   pjrramid  of 
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Cheops,  4S6  ;  Strasburg  Cathedral,  474  ;  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  44S  ;  the  capitol  at  Washingtou,  306,  and  Buu- 
kcr  Hill  monnment,  221  feet.  The  Washing- 
ton mouumeut,  therefore,  is  the  highest  structure  in 
the  •world  except  the  temporaray  Eiffel  Tower.  Exter- 
nally the  monunieut  is  complete,  but  to  complete  the 
interior  \s-ill  be  the  work  of  time.  When  done  the  total 
:ost  will  aggregate  not  far  from  $1,500,000. 

Height  of  Principal  Moimnients  aiul 
Buildin8-.s, 

Places.  Names.  Feet. 

Paris Eiffel 1,000 

Wash.,  D.  C Washington  Monument 555 

Philadelphia  ....Public  Buildings 535 

Egypt r\-ramid  of  Cheops 4S6 

Belgium Antwerp  Cathedral 476 

France Strasburg  Cathedral 474 

Egypt Pvramid  of  Ccphreues 456 

Rome St.  Peter's  Church 44S 

Germany St.  Martin's  Church,  at  Landshut.  411 

England St.  Paul's  Church,  London 365 

England Salisbury  Cathedral 400 

Italy Cathedral  at  Florence 3S6 

Lombardy Cathedral  at  Cremona 397 

Germany Church  at  Fribourg 3S6 

Spain Cathedral  of  Seville 360 

Lombardy Cathedral  of  Milan 355 

Holland Cathedral  of  Utrecht 356 

Eg%-pt Pyramid  of  Sakkarah 356 

Bavaria Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Munich  348 

Venice St.  Mark's  Church 328 

Italy -..Assinelli  Tower,  Bologna 272 

New  York Trinity  Church 284 

Hindostan Column  at  Delhi 262 

China Porcelain  Tower,  Nankin 260 

Paris Church  of  Notre  Dame 224 

Massachusetts.. .Bunker  Hill  Monument '221 

Italy Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa 179 

Baltimore Washington  Monument 175 

Paris Monument,  Place  Vendomc 153 

Italv Ti:ijan's  Pillar,  Rome 151 

Paris Obelisk  of  Luxor no 

Capacity  of  the  Largest  Chiirches  and 
HaU.s. 

St.  Peter's  Cathedral Rome 54.000 

Cathedral  of  Milan Milan 37,ooo 

St.  Paul's  Church. ...... ..Rome 32,000 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral London 25,000 

Church  of  St.  Petronio..Bologna 24,000 

Cathedral  of  Florence. ..Florence 24,000 

Cathedral  of  Antwerp. ..Antwerp 24,000 

Mosque  of  St.   Sophia... Constantinople 23,000 

St.  John's  Lateran Rome 22,000 

Cathedral      of    Notre  \p^j.jg 


Dame. 


.21,000 


Cathedral  of  Pisa Pisa i-  000 

Church  of  St.  Stephen..Vienna 12,00c 

Ciiurch  of  St.  Doininic.Bologna 12  000 

Church  of  St.  Peter Bologna 11,400 

Cathedral  of  Vienna Vienna 11,000 

St  Peter's  Cathedral Montreal lo.cxjC 

Gilmore's  Garden New  York  „ , 8,437 

Auditorium ...~—. ..—Chicago __  8,00c 

Academy  of  Music Philadelphia 2,865 

Theatre  Carlo  Felice Genoa 2,560 

Boston  Theatre Boston 2,972 

Covent  Garden London 2,684 

Academy  of  Music New  York 2,526 

Music  Hall Boston 2.5S5 

Alexander  Theatre St.  Petersburg 2,332 

Opera  House, Munich 2,307 

San  Carlos  Theatre Naples 2,240 

Imperial  Theatre St.  Petersburg 2,160 

Grand  Opera Paris 2,090 

La  Scala Milan 2,113 

St.  Charles  Theatre New  Orleans 2,178 

Opera  House New  Orleans 2,052 

Grand  Opera  House New  York 1,883 

Booth's  Theatre New  York 1,807 

McVickar's  Theatre Cliicago 1,790 

Ford's  Opera  House Baltimore 1,720 

Opera  House Berlin 1,636 

The  Highest  MountainSo 

Feet 

Kunchainyunga,  Himalayas 28,1^ 

Sorata,  Andes 25,38c 

Illimani,  Bolivia 21,780 

Chimborazo,  Ecuador 21,444 

Hindoo-Koosh,  Afghanistan „ 20,600 

Cotopaxi,  Ecuador 19,408 

Autisana,  Ecuador 19.150 

St.  Elias,  British  America 18,000 

Popocatapetl,  Mexico 17,735 

Mt.  Roa,  Hawaii 16,000 

Mt.  E.own 15,900 

Mont  Blanc 15,776 

Mowna  Roas,  Owhyhee 15,700 

Mt.  Rosa,  Alps,  Sardinia I5,55C 

Pinchinca,  Ecuador 15,20c 

Mt.  Whitney,  Cal 15,00c 

Mt.  Fairweather,  Alaska 14,796 

ML  Shasta,  Cal 14,45c 

Pike's  Peak,  Colorado 14,32c 

Mt.  Ophir,  Sumatra 13,80c 

Fremont's  Peak,  Wyoming I3,57C 

Long's  Peak.  Cal 13,40c 

Mt.  Ranier,  Washington 13,000 

Mt.  Ararat,  Armenia 12,700 

Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Canaries 12,236 

Miltsin,  Morocco 12,000 

Mt.  Hood,  Oregon il,570 


IMPORTANT  FACTS 

Feet. 

Simp!oD,  Alps 1 1.542 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria ii.oco 

Mt.  Perdu,  France 10,950 

Mt.  St.  Helen's,  Oregju 10,158 

Mt.  E'aia,  Sicily 10,050 

Olympus,  Greece 9-754 

St,  Oothard,  Alps 9.0S0 

Pilate,  Alps 9.050 

Mt.  Sinai,  Arabia 8,000 

Pindus,  Greece  7.677 

Black  Mountain,  New  Caledonia 6,467 

Mt.  Washington,  New  Hampshire 6,234 

Mt.  Marcy,  New  York 5.46? 

Mt.  Hecla,  Iceland 5.000 

Ben  Nevis,  Scotland 4.4oo 

Mansfield,  Vermont  4,280 

Peaks  of  Otter,  Virginia 4.260 

Ben  Lawers,  Scotland 4.030 

Parnassus,  Greece 3.95o 

Vesuvius,  Naples 3.932 

Sno wdon ,  England 3,500 

Stromboli 3,850 

Ben  I,omond 3,280 

Mt.  Carmel 2,000 

Gibraltar 1,470 

Height  of  Twenty-four  of  the  Loftiest  Vol- 
canoes of  the  Worhl. 

Height 
Name  of  Volcano.  in  feet.  Where  Located. 

Sahama 23,000 Peru. 

LluUaillac 21,000 Chili. 

Arequipa 20,500 Peru. 

Cayambi 19,813 Ecuador. 

Cotopaxi 19,500 Peru. 

Autisana 19,200 Ecuador. 

San  Jose  18,150 Chili. 

Mt.  St.  Elias 17,900 Alaska. 

Popocatepetl 17,884 Mexico. 

Orizaba 17,370 Mexico. 

Altar 17,126 Ecuador. 

Sangai 17,120 Ecuador. 

Klintcheoskaia 16,512 Kamtschatka. 

IztacihuatI 15,700 Mexico. 

Toluco 15,500 Mexico. 

Shasta 14,400 United  States. 

Fujiyama 14,000 .Japan. 

Mauna  Kea 13, 953 Sandwich  Islands. 

Mauna  Loa 13,760 Sandwich  Islands. 

Teneriffe 12,236 Canary  Islands. 

Mt.  St.  Helens 12,000 United  States. 

Mt.  Hood 11,225 United  States. 

Peak  of  Tahiti 10,895 Friendly  Islands. 

Mt.  Etna 10,874 Sicily. 

Three  of  the  best  known   volcanoes   of   the  world, 
Vesuvius,  3,978  feet;  Hecla,  3,970  feet,  and  Stromboli, 
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3,000  feet,  are  of  much  less  elevation  than  many  othcTB 
altogether  unfamiliar. 

Greatest  Known  Depth  of  the  Ocean. 

The  greatest  depth  which  has  been  ascertained  by 
sounding  is  five  miles  and  a  quarter  (25,720  feet,  or 
4,620  fathoms),  not  quite  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
highest  known  mountain.  The  average  depth  between 
60  degrees  north  and  60  degrees  south,  is  nearly  thret 
miles. 

Deepest  Lake  in  the  World. 

In  the  Cascade  Mountains,  about  seventy-five  miles 
northeast  of  Jacksonville,  Ore.,  the  seeker  for  the 
curious  will  find  the  Great  Sunken  Lake,  the  deepest 
lake  in  the  world.  This  lake  rivals  the  famous  valley 
of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  It  is  said  tO  average  2,000  feet 
down  to  the  water  on  all  its  sides.  The  depth  of  the 
water  is  unknown,  and  its  surface  is  as  smooth  and 
unruffled  as  a  mammoth  sheet  of  glass,  it  being  so  far 
below  the  mountain  rim  as  to  be  unaffected  by  the 
strongest  winds.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  length,  and 
about  4/^  wide.  For  unknown  ages  it  has  lain  still, 
silent,  and  mysterious  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  moun- 
tain range,  like  a  gigantic  trench,  scooped  out  by  the 
hands  of  a  giant  genie.  A  hunting  and  surveying 
party  recently  left  Jacksonville  with  the  intention  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  depth  of  this  mysterious  body  of 
v/ater,  and  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whether  or  not  fish 
are  to  be  found  within  its  ghostly  precincts. 

The  Long-est  Rivers  in  the  World. 

EUROPE. 
Name.  Miles. 

Volga,  Russia 2,500 

Danube i  ,SoQ 

Rhine 840 

Vistula 70Q 

ASIA. 

Yeneisy  and  Selenga 3,580 

Kiang 3,:90 

Hoang  Ho 3,040 

Anioor  2,500 

Euphrates 1,900 

Gan ges i ,  850 

Tigris 1,160 

AFRICA. 

Nile 3,24a 

Niger 2,400 

Gambia i.ooo 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Amazon  and  Beni 4, coo 

Platte 2.700 

Rio  Madeira 2,300 

Rio  Negro 1.650 

Orinoco  1,600 

Uruguay  1,100 

Maadalena 000 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 
Kame. 

Mississippi  and  Missouri 

Mackenzie 

Rio  Bravo 

Arkansas 

Red  River 

Ohio  and  Allegheny 

St.  LawTcnce 


Size  of  Lakes,  Seas  and  Oceans. 

Miles 
Lakes.  Long. 

Superior...; 3S0 

Micliigaa 330 

Ontario 180 

Champlain 123 

Eric 270 

Huron 250 

Cayuga 36 

George 36 

Baikal 360 

Great  Slave 300 

Winnipeg 240 

Athabasca 200 

Maracaybo 150 

Great  Bear 150 

Ladoga 125 

Constance 45 

Geneva 50 

Lake  of  the  Woods 70 

Seas. 

Mediterranean 

Caribbean 

China 


Miles. 
4.300 
2,S00 
2,300 
2,070 
1,520 
1,480 
1.450 


Miles 
Wide. 

120 

Go 


50 
90 

4 
3 
35 
45 
40 
:o 
60 
40 

75 
10 
10 
25 

Miles 
Long. 

2,000 

1,800 

1,700 

Red 1,400 

Japan 1,000 

Black 932 

Caspian 640 

Baltic 600 

Okhotsk 600 

White 450 

Aral 250 

Miles 
Oceans.  Square. 

Pacific 80,000,000 

Atlantic ~ 40,000,000 

Indian 20,000,000 

Southern 10,000,000 

Arctic - 5,000,000 

The  Great  Catastrophes  of  History. 

In  China,  where  some  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the 
world  How  between  artificial  banks  at  an  elevation 
considerably  above  the  surrounding  country,  there 
have  been  overflows  that  caused  the  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  There  have  been 
similar  disasters  in   India,  where,  as  in   China,  the 


rivers  had  made  beds  for  themselves  with  alluvia) 
banks  higher  tiian  the  plains  across  which  they  flowed. 
But  aside  from  these  the  colossal  calamity  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  in  Juno,  1SS9,  and  through  the  fated  Cone- 
maugh  valley,  leads  all  disasters  in  this  country  in  the 
appalling  muster  roll  of  the  dead.  In  past  centuries 
the  greatest  loss  of  life  has  been  by  earthquake,  and 
the  following  list  embraces  the  loss  ^^  historic  calami- 
ties : 


Year. 


1  lace. 
1792  Country 


Year.      Place.  Persons 

Killed. 

1137  Sicily 15,000 

I158  Syria 20,000 

1268  Cilicia 5o,oof 

1456  Naples 40,000 

1531  Lisbon 40,000 

1626  Naples 70,000 

1667  Schamaki 80,000 

1692  Jamaica 3,000 

1693  Sicily 100,000 

1703  Aquila,  Italy..  4,000 
1703  Ycdilo, Japan. 200,000 
1706  The  Abruzzi...  15  000 

1716  Algiers 20000 

1726  Palermo 6,000 

173T  Pekin 100, ooj 

1746  Lima  and  Cal- 

loa 18000 

1754  Grand  Cairo...  40,000 

1755  Kashan,    Per- 

sia   40,000 

1759  Syria 20,000 

1784  E  zinghian, 

Asia  Minor...    5,000 

One  instance  shows  how  t'.ie  human  race  has  been 
depleted  from  this  cause.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
from  17S3  to  1857,  a  period  of  75  years,  the  loss  of  life 
by  earthquakes  was  1 1 1 ,000  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1500  a  3'car,  out  of  a  population  of  6,000,000.  The 
country  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  and  the  inter- 
tropical area  from  which  the  American  Cordilleras 
spring,  may  be  regarded  as  the  centers  of  earthquake 
activity,  thjugh  some  of  the  greatest  earthquakes  of 
all  time  have  occurred  in  Eastern  Asia  and  the  East 
Indies. 

The  list  of  losses  by  great  floods  and  freshets  in 
history  is  as  follows  : 


Persons 
Killed, 
be- 
tween  Santa 
Fe  and  Pana- 
ma   40,000 

1805  Naples 6,500 

1S22  Aleppo 20,000 

1829  Murcia 5000 

1S30  Canton 6,000 

1S42  Cape  Haytien     4,000 

1S57  Calabria 10,000 

1S59  Quito 5,000 

i8t)o  M  e  n  il  o  z  i  , 
South     A  m- 

erica 7.000 

tS68  Towns  in; Peru 

and  Ecuador  25,000 
1S75  San  Jose  de 
Cucuta,    Co- 
lombia   14,000 

1881  S:io 4,000 

1SS6  CharL'Ston 96 


Year.    Place.  Lives  Lost. 

1871  China 3.000 

1874  Mill     River, 

Mass 150 

1878  Egypt,   the 

Nile 250 


Year.    Place.  Lives  Lost. 

1879  Marcia,  Spain  1,000 
1887  Yellow  River, 

China 100,00c 

1889  Joh  nstown, 

Pa 6,111 


Great  Conflagrations  of  the  Present 
Century, 

But  the  greatest  destruction  of  life  and  property  by 
conflagrations,  of  which  the  world  has  anything  like 
accurate  records,  must  be  looked  for  within  the  current 
century.  Of  these  the  foUowint  is  a  partial  list  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  loss  of  prroeiiy  amounted  to 
$3,000,000  and  upward  : — 
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Dates.  Cities. 

1 802  Liverpool , ; 

1803  Bombay 

180,5  ^t.  Thomas 

iSob  Spanish  Town 

i>Si2  Moscow,    burned  five  days;    30,800 

houses  destroyed 

;Si6  Constantinople,     12,000     dwelliiij.',s, 

3000  shops 

US20  Savannah 

1822  Canton,  nearly  destroyed 

1828  Havana,  350  houses 

:835  New  York  ("Great  Fire") 

1837  St.  John,  N.  B 

1838  Charleston,  1158  buildings 

1S41  Smyrna,  12,000  houses 

1842  Hamburg,  4219  buildin;is,   100  lives 

lost 

1845  Ni^w  York,  35  persons  killed 

1845  Pittsburgh,  iioo  buildings 

1845  Quebec,  May  28,  1650  dwellings 

1845  Quebec,  June  28,  1300  dwellings 

1846  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland 

1848  Constantinople,  2500  buildings 

1848  A.lf).iny,  N.  Y.,  600  houses 

1849  ^t-  Louis 

1851  St   Louis,  2500  buildings 

1851  St.  Louis,  500  buildings 

1851  San  Francisco,  May  4  and  5,  many 

lives  lose 

l8si  San  Francisco,  June 

1852  Montreal,  1200  buildings 

1861  Mendoza,   destroyed  by  earthquake 

and  fire,  10,000  lives  lost 

1862  St.  Petersburg 

1862  Troy,  N.  Y.,  nearly  destroyed 

1862  Valparaiso,  almost  destroyed 

1864  Novgorod,   immense    destruction   of 

property 

1865  Constantinople,  2800  buildings  burned. 

1866  Yokohama,  nearly  destroyed 

1865  Carlstadt,  Sweden,  all  consumed  but 

Bishop's  residence,   hospital,   and 
jail ;  ID  lives  lost 

1866  Portland.  Me.,  half  the  city 

1866  Quebec,     2500     dwellings     and      17 

churches 

1870  Constantinople,  Pera  suburb 

7871  Chica,i:.'i,  250  lives  lost,  17,430  build- 
ings burned,  on'2124  acres 

1S71  Paris,  fired  by  the  Commune 

1872  Boston 

1873  Yeddo,  10,000  houses 

1S77  Pittsburgh,  caused  byriot 

1877  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  1650  dwellings,  18 

lives  lost 


Property 
Destroyeil 

)     5,000.000 

3,000,000 

30,000,000 

7,500,000 

150,000,000 


4,000,000 


15,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,000,000 


35,000,000 
7,500,000 

10,000,000 
3,750,000 


5,000,0OD 

15,000,000 
3,000,000 
3  000,000 

II,000,CX)0 

3,000,000 

I0.000,;X)0 

3,ooo,oc>o 
5,000,000 


5,000,000 


11,000,000 


26,000,000 

192,000,000 

160,000.000 

75,000,000 
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Property 
Destroyed 


3,260,000 
12,500,000 


Dates.  Cities. 

1889  Seattle,  Wash 20000,000 

From  tl:e  above  it  appears  that  the  five  greatest  tires 
on  record,  reckoned  by  destruction  of  property,  arc  : — 

Chicago  fire,  of  Oct.  8  and  9,  1S71 5192,000,000 

Paris  fires,  of  May,  1S71 j6o,ooo,oot 

Moscow  fire,  of  Sept.  14-19,  18:2 150,000,000 

Boston  fire,  Nov.  9-10,  1872 75,000,00s 

London  fire,  Sept.  2-6,  1666 53,652,50c 

Hamburg' fi:c.  May  5-7,  1842 35,00000c 

Taking  into  account,  with  the  fires  of  Paris  and 
Chicago,  the  great  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  forest  fires 
of  1S71,  in  which  it  is  estimated  tliat  1000  human  beings 
perished  and  property  to  the  amount  of  over  f3, 000. 00c 
was  consumed,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  annals  of  confla- 
grations thf '.year  stands  forth  in  gloomy  pre-eminence. 

Chicago's  Great  Fires. 

There  were  2,100  acres  of  land  burned  over,  nearly 
all  of  which  are?,  was  thickly  covered  with  buildings. 
There  were  nearly  t8,ooo  buildings  destroyed,  of  which 
cbcut  2, 400  wcT-e  stores  andfactories  ;  and  there  were  but 
few  sliort  of  100,000  people  rendered  homeless  by  the 
calamity.  The  extreme  length  of  t'.r:  burnt  district 
was  3;V  miles,  and  its  greatest  widtli  a  little  over  a 
mile.  The  fire  of  July,  1S74,  originated  on  Soutli  Clark 
street,  between  Taylor  and  TweUlh,  and  spread  north- 
east to  Michigan  avenue.  It  was  estimated  that  in  this 
fire  about  fifty  acres  were  burned  over,  many  of  the 
the  new  buildings  which  had  been  erected  after  the 
great  fire  of  1S71  having  been  leveled.  The  loss  of 
property  in  the  great  fire  of  1S71  was  $192,000,000,  after 
allowing  $4,000,000  for  salvage  on  foundations  ofbuild- 
ings.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  shrinkage  of 
real  estate  values,  or  the  large  loss  to  mercantile  inter- 
ests by  the  interruption  of  trade  consequent  upon  the 
destruction  of  stocks  and  business  facilities.  Mr.  Col- 
bert estimated  the  grand  aggregate  not  very  much 
below  $290,000,000.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the  fire  of 
1874  was  estimated  as  follows  :  The  net  loss  to  insur 
ance  companies  was  ofiicially  placed  at  $2,244,970,  or 
40  per  cent,  of  the  cr^tire  loss,  making  an  estimated 
total  loss  of  $5,612,425.  The  cash  contributionsto  Chi- 
cago within  three  months  rfttr  Tie  fire  amounted  to 
$4,200,000. 

Most  ^'otecl  Fact.s  in  Turf  Historj". 

The  richcFt  stake  ever  run  in  America  was  the  Fu- 
turity stake  of  1890,  run  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  L.  I.- 
August 30,  and  won  by  August  Belmont's  ch.  c 
Potomac  (2)  by  St.  Blaise,  dam  Susquehanna,  by 
Leamington.  The  value  of  the  stake  was  $77,700,  oi 
which  568,-150  went  to  the  winner,  and  $4500  to  the 
second  horse,  Masher,  b.  c,  by  111  Used,  also  ownec 
by  Mr.  Belmont,  who  in  addition  received  S2500  for 
breeding  first  and  second,  making  his  vdnnings  $75, 450 
Strathmeath,  the  third  horse,  received  $2250. 
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The  Lancashire  plate  run  at  the  Manchester,  Eng. , 
September  meeting  of  18S9,  and  won  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  b.  c.  Donovan,  was  worth  nearly  |8o,ooo  to 
the  wiuner. 

Largest  amount  ever  won  by  an  American  two-year 
old,  578,650,  Potomac,  b.  c,  by  St.  Blaise,   1S90. 

The  greatest  winning  three-year-old  was  Hano\  er, 
by  Hindoo.     He  won  twenty  races  and  $89,827. 

Miss  Woodford,  br.  m.,  foaled  18S0,  by  imported  Bil- 
let, dam  Fanny  Jane,  by  Neil  Robinson,  won  more 
money  than  any  animal  that  ever  ran  on  the  American 
turf,  winning  in  five  years  forty-eiyht  races,  worth 
$118,970. 

In  18S6  the  stable  of  Dwyer  Brothers  won  $208,549.16 
in  purses  and  stakes — more  money  than  was  ever  wun 
by  any  other  single  racing  establishment  in  America. 

The  greatest  sale  of  thoroughbreds  ever  had  in  this 
country  was  that  of  P.  Lorillard  in  1SS6,  at  which 
twenty-seven  head  sold  for  $149,050,  the  highest  price 
being  $29,000,  the  lowest  $300. 

The  Kentucky-bred  horse  Abbotsford,  formerly  Mis- 
take, is  the  only  horse  that  has  ever  won  races  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  America. 

King  Thomas,  by  King  Ban,  was  the  highest  priced 
yearling  ever  sold  at  auction,  L.  O.  Appleby  paying 
$38,000  for  him  at  the  Haggin  sale  in  New  York,  June 
25,  1SS8.  The  following  day  Mr.  Appleby  sold  the 
colt  to  Senator  Hearst,  of  California,  for  $40,000. 

Highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  horse,  $105,000,  for 
Axtell,  br,  s. ,  record,  2.12,  three  years  old,  by  William 
L.  (son  of  George  Wilkes),  dam  Lou,  by  Manibrino 
Boy.  Purchased  from  C.  W.  Williams,  of  Independ- 
ence, Iowa,  by  John  W.  Conley,  of  Chicago,  and  oth- 
ers. 

Diineu.4ons  of  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Libertj^. 

The  figure  of  this  statue,  which  is  made  of  repousse, 
or  hammered  work — that  is,  thin  sheets  of  copper  beat- 
en into  shape  and  fastened  about  an  iron  skeleton — is 
iio}i  feet  high  and  weighs  100,000  pounds.  The  up- 
lifted torch,  however,  is  raised  26  feet,  and  adding  to 
this  the  pedestal,  the  tip  of  the  torch  is  raised  220  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  pedestal  is  of  stone,  82  feet 
high.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  proportions  of  the 
statue  may  be  given  from  tlie  fact  that  the  forefinger  is 
8  feet  long,  and  4  feet  in  circumference  at  the  second 
joint.  The  head  is  14  feet  high  and  40  persons  can 
stand  in  it. 

The  Dinieusions  of  the  Great  "NVall  of  Cliiiia, 
and  of  AVliat  It  Vs  Built. 

XL  runs  from  a  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Liantung,  an  arm 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  in  North-eastern  China,  westerly 
to  the  Yellow  River,  thence  makes  a  great  bend  to  the 
south  fur  nearly  100  n.iics,  and  then  runs  to  the  north- 
west for  several  hundred  miles  to  the  Deseit  of  Gobi. 
Its  length  is  1,500  miles.     For  the  niustuf  this  distance 


it  runs  through  a  mountainous  country,  keeping  on 
the  ridges,  and  winding  over  many  of  the  highest 
peaks.  In  some  places  it  is  only  a  formidable  ram- 
part, but  most  of  the  way  it  is  composed  of  lofty  walls 
of  masonry  and  concrete,  or  impacted  lime  and  claj', 
from  12  to  16  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  15  to  30  or  35 
feet  in  height.  The  top  of  this  wall  is  paved  for  hun- 
dreds ot  miles,  and  crowned  with  crenelated  batde- 
ments,  and  towers  30  to  40  feet  high.  In  numtious 
places  the  wall  climVjs  such  steep  declivities  that  its  top 
ascends  from  height  to  height  in  flights  of  granite 
steps.  An  army  could  march  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
for  weeks  and  even  months,  moving  in  some  places 
ten  men  abreast. 

The  History  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

A  fiat  rock  near  the  vicinity  of  New  Plymouth  is 
said  to  have  been  the  one  on  which  the  great  body  of 
the  Pilgrims  landed  from  the  Mayflower.  The  many 
members  of  the  colony,  who  died  in  the  winter  of 
1620-21,  were  buried  near  this  rock.  About  1738  it 
was  proposed  to  buiid  a  wharf  along  the  shore  there. 
At  this  time  there  lived  in  New  Plymouth  an  old  man 
over  90  years  of  age  named  Thomas  Faunce,  who  had 
known  some  of  the  Mayflower's  passengers  when  a 
lad,  and  by  them  had  been  shown  the  rock  on  which 
they  had  landed.  On  hearing  that  it  was  to  be  covered 
with  a  wharf  the  old  man  wept,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  his  tears  probably  sa\  ed  Plymouth  .Rock  from  ob- 
livion. After  the  Revolution,  it  was  found  that  the 
rock  was  quite  hidden  by  the  sand  washed  upon  it  by 
the  sea.  The  sand  was  cleared  away,  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  take  up  the  rock  it  was  split  in  two.  The  upper 
half  was  taken  to  the  village  and  placed  in  the  town 
square.  In  1S34  it  was  removed  to  a  position  in  front 
of  Pilgrim  Hall  and  inclosed  in  an  iron  railing.  In 
September,  18S0,  this  half  of  the  stone  was  taken  back 
to  the  shore  and  reunited  to  the  other  portion.  A 
handsome  archway  was  then  built  over  the  rock,  to 
protect  it  in  part  from  the  depredations  of  relic  huntera 

Most  Northern  Point  Reached  by  Arctic 
Kxplorers. 

The   following   table   shows   the  furthest  points  of 
north  latitude  reached  by  Artie    explorers  up  to  and 
including  the  Greely  expedition  : — 
Year.  Exp'orers.  North    Latitude. 

1607 — Hudson Sod     23m    oos 

1773-^Phipps  (Lord  Musgrove) Sod     48m     oos 

1806 — Scoresby  Sid     12m     42s 

1827— Parry 82d     45m     30s 

1874 — Meyer  (on  land) S2d    09m     oos 

1S75 — Markham  (Nare's  expedition) 83d     20m     26s 

1876 — Payer  83d     07ni     oos 

1884 — Lock  wood  (Greely 's  party) 83d     24m     oos 

The  distance  from  the  farthest  point  of  polar  discov- 
ery to  the  pole  itself  is  6  deg.    46    nin.,   or  in  round 
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numbers,  460  miles.  It  is  thirty  miles  less  than  from 
Chicago  to  Omaha,  by  the  lines  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railway,  over  which  the 
traveller  rides  m  24  hours.  But  this  polar  radius, 
though  only  460  miles  iu  extcut,  is  covered  by  ice 
gorges  and  precipices  of  incredible  difficulty;  and 
frost  is  so  severe  that  no  instrument  of  human  inven- 
iiou  can  measure  its  intensity,  and  it  blisters  the  skin 
like  extreme  heat. 

The  greatest  progress  that  has  ever  been  made  across 
these  wildernesses  of  storm,  of  fury  and  desolation,  was 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  in  a  day,  the  explorers 
often  necessarily  restin,^'  as  many  days  as  tlicy  had 
before  travelled  miles  in  a  single  day,  debarred  by  the 
obstacles  that  they  had  encour.lcrcd. 

Tlie  Coal  Aroa  ol'  the  World. 

The  coal  area  of  the  world  is  distributed  as  follows  : 


Sq.  Miles. 

United  States 192,000 

British  America iS,ooo 

Great  Britain 12,000 

Spain  4,000 

France  2,000 


Sq.  Miles. 

Germany l,Soo 

Bclgixim 51S 

Rest  of  Europe icx),ooo 

China 2,000 

Japan 5,000 

Railroad  Facts. 


The  cost  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  has  been 
nine  billion  dollars. 

One  million  oersons  are  employed  by  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  "  high-class  eight-wheel  passenger  loco- 
motive is  aoout  $8,500. 

The  cost  of  a  palace  sleeping-car  is  5i5)OOo,  or  if 
"  vestibuled,"  $17,000. 

The  average  cost  of  constructing  a  mile  of  railroad 
;  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  about 
i  $30,000. 

The  average  daily  earning  of  an  American  locomo- 
itive  is  about  $100. 

The  "consolidation"  locomotive  weighs  about  50 
tons,  and  is  able  to  draw  on  a  leyel  over  2,400  tons. 

The  longest  mileage  operated  by  a  single  system  is 
that  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe — about 
8,000  miles. 

The  line  of  railroad  which  extends  farthest  east  and 
west  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  running  from  Quebec  to 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

There  arc  sixty  miles  of  snow  sheds  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad. 

The  highest  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  at  Marshall  Pass — 10,852  feet. 

Th?  longest  American  railroad  tunnel  is  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad — four  and  three- 
quarter  miles.  (The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  iu  Europe  is 
over  nine  miles  in  length.) 

There  are  208,749  railroad  bridges  in  the  United 
States,  spanning  3,213  miles. 


The  longest  railroad  bridge  span  In  the  United  States 
is  the  Cantilever  span  iu  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  over 
the  Hudson  river — 548  feet. 

The  highest  railroad  bridge  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Kinzua  Viailuct  on  the  Erie  road — 305  feet  high. 

The  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad,  of  New  York 
carried  the  largest  number  of  passengers  of  any 
American  road  last  year — 525.000  daily,  or  191,625,00c 
yearly. 

The  Illinois  Central  carried  the  largest  number  ot 
commuters — 4,828, 128  iu  i8.'^7. 

A  steel  rail  lasts,  with  average  wear,  about  eighteen 
years. 

The  Fastest  Locoiuotivc  Ever  Bui^t. 

The  largest  and  fastest  passenger  engine  ever  built, 
was  by  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works,  for  the 
New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad  Company. 
The  main  driving  wheels  are  six  feet  iu  diameter,  and 
set  but  seven  feet  six  inches  apart.  This  arrangement 
makes  her  run  easily  on  curves.  The  cylinders  are 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  twcnty-four-inch 
stroke.  The  boiler  is  fifty-four  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  smoke-stack,  with  a  wagon  top.  It  extends  to  the 
very  end  of  the  ca'j,  and  necessitates  tlie  elevation  of 
the  engineer's  seat  to  a  height  far  above  the  fire  door. 
The  fire  requires  three  tons  of  coal  before  the  engine 
pulls  out  of  the  round-house  to  make  her  trips,  and 
four  tons  will  be  carried  on  the  tender.  The  tank  of 
the  latter  will  hold  4,000  gallons  of  water,  and  the 
total  weight  of  the  engine  propc"  is  93,000  to  95,000 
pounds.  The  weight  on  the  driving  wheel  will  be 
66,000  pounds,  or  4,800  more  than  the  Connecticut 
She  looks  to  be  enormously  high  as  she  sets  up  well  in 
the  air,  and  her  short  smcke-stack  adds  to  her  appar- 
ent height.  Everything  about  her  is  steel.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  brass  or  bright  work  about  her.  She 
will  make  the  run  from  Providence  to  Groton,  Conn., 
a  distance  of  62.5  miles,  including  a  dead  stop  at 
Mystic  drawbridge,  as  required  by  tlie  statutes  of 
Connecticut,  in  just  62.5  minutes,  pulling  at  the  same 
time  eight  cars,  four  of  which  are  Pullmans. 

The  Seven  AVonders  of  the  World. 

The  "pyramids  "  first,  which  in  Egypt  were  laid," 
Next  "  Babylon's  garden,"  for  Amytis  made  ; 
Then  "  Mausulo's  tomb  "  of  affection  and  guilt ; 
Fourth,  tlie  "  temple  of  Dian,"  iu  Ephesus  built ; 
The  "colossus  of  Rhodes,"  cast  iu  brass,  to  the  sum: 
Sixth,  "Jupiter's  statue,"  by  Phidias  done: 
The  "  pharos  of  Egypt "  comes  last,  we  are  told, 
Or  the  "  palace  of  Cyrus,"  cen:euted  with  gold. 

The  Wonders  of  the  New  World. 

The  group  of  natural  objects  that  have  been  classed 
as  the  seven  wonders  of  the  new  world  are,  Niagara 
Falls,    Yellowstone    Park,    the    Mammotli   Cave,  tht 
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Canons  and  Garden  of  the  Go'ls,  Colorado,  the  Giant 
Trees,  California,  tlie  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  and 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Dates  of  Fir.st  Occurrences. 

PostofBccs  were  first  established  in  1464. 

Printed  musical  notes  were  first  used  in  1473. 

The  first  watches  were  made  at  Nuremberg  in  1477. 

America  was  discovered  in  1492. 

The  first  printing  press  was  sjt  up  at  Copenhagen  in 

J493- 

Durer  gave  the  world  a  prophecy  of  future  wood- 
engraving  i;i  1527. 

Jcrgens  set  the  spinning  wheel  in  motion  in  1530. 

Modern  needles  first  came  into  use  in  1545. 

The  first  knives  were  used  in  England,  and  the  first 
wheeled  carriages  in  Fraucc,  in  1559. 

Religious  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Huguenots  in 
France  in  1562,  and  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  1572. 

Cervantes  wrote  Don  Quixote  in  1573. 

The  first  newspaper  was  published  in  England  in 
15S8. 

Telescopes  were  invented  in  1590. 

The  first  printing  press  in  the  United  States  was  in- 
troduced in  1629. 

The  first  air-pump  was  made  in  1650. 

The  first  newspaper  advertisement  appeared  in  1652. 

The  first  copper  cent  was  coined  in  New  Haven  in 
X6S7. 

The  first  steam-engine  on  this  couliuent  came  from 
England  in  1753. 

The  first  balloon  ascent  was  made  in  1703. 

The  first  society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  was  organized  in  1698. 

The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  pins  in  this  country 
was  made  soon  after  the  war  of  1S12. 

The  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI  came  into  use 
by  authority  of  Parliament  on  Whit-Sunday,  1549. 

Glass  windows  first  introduced  into  England  in  the 
eighth  century. 

The  first  steamboat  plied  the  Hudson  in  1S07. 

The  first  sawmakcrs'  an\nl  was  brought  to  America 
in  1S19. 

The  first  use  of  a  locomotive  in  this  country  was  in 
1820. 

Kerosene  was  first  used  for  lighting  purposes  in  1826. 

The  first  horse  railroad  was  built  in  1S26-7. 

The  first  lucifcr  match  was  made  in  1S29. 

The  first  iron  steamship  was  built  in  1830. 

The  first  steel  pen  was  made  in  1S30. 

Omnibuses  were  introduced  in  New  York  in  1830. 

Ships  were  first  "copper-bottomed"  in  1S37. 

Envelopes  were  first  used  in  1S39. 

Anaesthesia  was  discovered  in  1S44. 

Coaches  were  first  used  in  England  in  1569. 
■;     The  first  steel-plate  was  discovered  in  1830. 


The  Franciscans  arrived  in  England  in  1224. 

The  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  in  1488. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  California  in  1848. 

The  first  telescope  was  used  in  England  in  1608. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Japan  in  1549. 

First  almanac  printed  by  George  Von  Furbacb  it- 
1460. 

Percussion  arms  were  used  in  the  United  Statei 
Army  in  i8;p. 

The  first  glass  factory  in  the  United  States  was  Ijuill 
in  17S0. 

The  first  complete  sewing-machine  was  patented  by 
Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  in  1846. 

The  first  temperance  society  in  this  country  was 
organized  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1808. 

The  first  coach  in  Scotland  was  brought  tliither  in 
1501,  when  Queen  Mary  came  from  France.  It  be- 
longed to  Alexander  Lord  Seaton. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  appeared  in  1702.  The 
first  newspaper  printed  in  the  United  States  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston  on  September  25,  1790. 

The  first  telegraphic  instrument  was  successfully 
operatetl  by  S.  F.  B.  I\Iorse,  tlie  inventor,  ia  1835, 
though  its  utility  was  not  demonstrated  to  the  world 
until  1842. 

The  first  Union  flag  was  unfurled  on  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary,  1 776,  over  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  It  had  thirteeu 
stripes  of  white  and  red,  and' retained  the  English  cross 
in  one  corner. 

When  Captain  Cook  first  visited  Tahiti,  the  natives 
were  using  nails  of  wood,  bone,  ohell,  and  stone. 
When  they  saw  iron  nails,  they  fancied  them  to  be 
shoots  of  some  very  hard  wood,  and,  desirous  of  secur- 
ing such  a  valuable  commodity,  they  planted  them  in 
their  gardens. 

At  first  the  watch  was  about  the  size  of  a  dessert- 
plate.  It  had  weights,  and  was  used  as  a  "pocket 
clock."  The  first  great  improvement,  the  substitution 
of  sprngs  for  weights,  was  in  1540.  The  earliest 
springs  were  not  coiled,  but  only  straight  pieces  of 
steel.  Early  watches  had  only  one  hand,  and  being 
wound  up  twice  a  day,  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
keep  the  time  nearer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in 
the  twelve  hours.  The  dials  were  of  silver  or  brass, 
the  cases  had  no  crystals,  but  opened  at  the  back  and 
front,  and  were  four  or  five  inc'.ics  in  diameter.  A 
p'ain  watch  cost  the  equivalent  of  f  1600  in  our  cur- 
rency, and  after  one  was  ordered,  it  took  a  year  tc 
make  it. 

Orig-in  of  Veg-etatioii. 

Spinach  is  a  Persia  :  plant. 
Horseradish  is  a  native  of  England. 
Melons  were  found  originally  in  Asia. 
Filberts  originally  came  from  Greece. 
Quinces  originally  came  from  Corinth. 
The  turnip  originally  came  from  Rome. 
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The  peach  originally  came  from  Persia. 

Sagt  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Sweet  marjoram  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

The  bean  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Eg3'pt. 

Damsons  originally  came  from  Dnmascus. 

The  nasturtium  came  originally  from  Peru. 

The  pea  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Ginger  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

The  gooseberry  is  indigenous  to  Great  Britain. 

Coriander  seed  came  originally  from  the  East. 

Apricots  are  indigenous  to  the  plains  of  America. 

The  cucumber  was  originally  a  tropical  vegetable. 

The  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
China. 

Capers  originally  grew  wild  in  Greece  and  northern 
A.frica. 

Pears  were  originally  brought  from  the  East  by  the 
Romans. 

The  clove  is  a  native  of  the  Malacca  Islands,  as  is 
also  the  nutmeg. 

Cherries  were  known  in  Asia  as  far  back  as  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Garlic  came  to  us  first  from  Sicily  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Asparagus  was  originally  a  wild  sea-coast  plant,  and 
is  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 

The  tomato  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  it 
lUkes  its  name  from  a  Portuguese  word. 

Parsley  is  said  to  have  come  from  Eg}' pt,  and  my- 
thology tells  us  it  was  used  to  adorn  the  head  of  Her- 
cules. 

Apples  were  originally  brought  from  the  East  by  the 

Romans.   The  crab  apple  is  indigenous  to  Great  Britain. 

The  onion  was  almost  an  object  of  worship  with  the 

Egyptians  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era.     It  first 

ceme  from  India. 

Cloves  came  to  us  from  the  Indies,  and  take  thi.nr 
name  from  the  Latin  clauvis,  meaning  a  nail,  to  whi.:h 
they  have  a  resemblance. 

The  cantaloupe  is  a  native  of  America,  and  so  called 
from  the  name  of  a  place  near  Rome,  where  it  was  first 
cultivated  in  Europe. 

Iv'^mons  were  used  by  the  Romans  to  keep  moths 
from  their  garments,  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  they 
were  considered  an  excellent  poison.  They  are  natives 
of  Asia. 

Philoiopliical  Facts. 

The  greatest  height  at  which  visible  clouds  ever  exist 
does  not  exceed  ten  miles. 

Air  is  about  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  times  lighter 
than  water. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  every  square 
foot'  of  the  earth  amounts  to  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds.  An  ordinary  sized  man,  supposing 
h-a  *»rface  to  be  fourteen  square  feet,  sustains  the 


enormous  pressure  of  thirty  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty  poonds. 

The  barometer  falls  one-tenth  of  an  inch  for  everj 
seventy-eight  feet  of  elevation. 

The  violence  of  the  expansion  of  water  vvhen  freez 
ing  is  sufficient  to  cleave  a  globe  of  copper  of  such 
thickness  as  to  require  a  force  of  27,000  pouuda  to 
produce  the  same  effect. 

During  the  conversion  of  ice  into  water  one  hundred 
and  forty  degrees  of  heat  are  absorbed.  Water,  whea 
converted  into  steam,  increases  in  bulk  eighteen  hua- 
dred  times. 

In  one  second  of  time — in  one  beat  of  the  pendulutr 
of  a  clock,  light  travels  two  hundred  thousand  miles. 
Were  a  cannon  ball  shot  toward  the  sun,  and  were  it  to 
maintain  full  speed,  it  would  be  twenty  years  in  reach- 
ing it — and  yet  light  travels  t'lrougb  this  space  in  seven 
or  eight  minutes. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  a  ball  of  a  ton  weight  and 
another  of  the  same  material  of  an  ounce  weight,  fall- 
ing from  any  height  will  reach  the  ground  at  the  same 
time. 

The  heat  does  not  increase  as  we  rise  above  the  earth 
nearer  to  the  sun,  but  decreases  rapidly  until,  beyond 
the  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  void,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cold  is  about  seventy  degrees  below  zero.  The 
line  of  perpetual  frost  at  the  equator  is  15,000  feet  alti- 
tude ;  13,000  feet  between  the  tropics  ;  and  9000  to  400c 
between  the  latitudes  of  forty  degrees  and  forty-nine 
degrees. 

At  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet  under  ground,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  is  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

In  summer  time,  the  season  of  ripening  moves 
northward  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  a  day. 

The  human  ear  is  so  extremely  sensitive  that  it  can 
hear  a  sound  that  lasts  only  the  twenty-four  thousandth 
part  of  a  second.  Deaf  persons  have  sometimes  con- 
versed together  through  rods  of  wood  held  between 
their  teeth,  or  held  to  their  throat  or  breast. 

The  ordinary'  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  sur 
face  of  the  ccirth  is  two  thousand  one  liundred  anc 
sixty-eight  pounds  .;o  each  square  foot,  or  fifteen 
pounds  to  each  square  inch ;  equal  to  thirty  perpen* 
dicular  inches  of  mercury,  or  tliirty-four  and  a  hal* 
feet  of  water. 

Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  one  hua 
dred  and  forty-two  feet  per  second — about  thirteet 
miles  in  a  minute.  So  that  if  we  hear  a  clap  ot 
thunder  half  a  minute  after  the  flash,  we  may  calcu 
late  that  the  discharge  of  electricity  is  six  and  a  ha',, 
miles  off, 

Lightning  can  be  seen  by  reflection  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles. 

The  explosive  force  of  closely  confined  gunpowdtti 
is  six  and  a  half  tons  to  the  square  inch. 
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Electricity. 

As  far  back  as  321  B.  C,  the  ancient  philosopher 
rheopiirasias  mentions  the  power  of  auiber  to  attract 
straws  and  dry  leaves.  Pliny  in  70  A.  D.,  writescon- 
^rcrning  the  same  phenomenon,  and  it  is  from  tlie 
Oreek  name  of  "a:;:bcr,"  pronounced  "elecktron," 
'Jiat  -.ve  call  this  phenomenon  "electricity."  Dr.  Gil- 
bert, of  Colchester,  may  be  considered  the  founder  of 
lhejr.'>;/r<?  of  electricity,  for  it  was  he  that  carefully 
repeated  the  observations  of  the  ancients,  and  experi- 
mented in  various  ways  and  published  these  experi- 
ments in  a  book  during  the  period  between  1540  and 
1603.  Sir  \Vm.  Watson  (1715  to  1807)  distinctly  an- 
nounced the  theory  of /CjjVz'i'^  and  negative  electric- 
ity, which  was  aftersvards  elaborated  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Dr.  Franklin  also  established  the  fact  that 
the  lightning  was  an  electrical  spark,  similar  to  that 
made  by  an  electric  machine  or  Lcyden  jar. 
In  1790,  Galvani  discovered  th.at  the  contact 
of  metals  produced  nmscular  contraction  in  the 
legs  of  a  dead  frog,  and  in  iSoo,  Volta  discove^od  the 
art  of  generating  electricity  by  contact  of  metals  with 
damp  cloths.  From  these  we  obtained  the  galvanic 
battery  and  the  voltaic pili. 

It  remained  with  Prof.  H.  C.  Oersted,  of  Copen- 
hagen, however,  to  bring  forward  the  most  important 
fact,  viz  :  the  mag/ietic  action  of  the  electrical  current. 
This  was  in  1820.  As  soon  as  the  discovery  reached 
France,  the  eminent  French  philosopher  Ampere  set 
to  work  to  develop  the  important  consequences  it  in- 
volved. Faraday  in  i?,2C,di{sco\QXQ'\eleetric-magnetic 
rotation.  From  this  tim.e  up,  experimcntists  and  the- 
orists were  busy  searching  for  ways  and  means  by 
which  tlic  electrical  ejicrgy  could  be  utilized  as  a  me- 
chanical power,  and  to-day  the  galvanic  battery  and 
electric  dynamo  are  rapidly  ousting  steam,  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  doing  its  work  with  less  noise,  expense 
and  better  results.  Electrical  lighting  is  done  by  means 
of  the  arc  and  incandescent  systems. 

The  Plionogranli. 

The  Phonograph  is  a  machine  for  recording  and  then 
Iransmitting  sounds,  speech,  music,  etc.  It  is  the  in- 
dention of  Thos.  A.  Edison,  the  most  noted  electrician 
of  this  age.  The  phonograph  was  accidentally  discov- 
ired.  Mr.  Edison  was  at  work  on  an  apparatus  for 
recording  a  telegraphic  message,  by  having  an  arma- 
iu-3  (with  a  needle  fastened  in  one  end)  of  the  sounder 
rsake  indentations  on  a  piece  of  tin  foil  wrapped 
ftround  a  cylinder.  The  message  would  thus  be  punc- 
tured or  indented  on  this  tin  foil,  then,  by  substituting 
'another  needle — blunt — for  the  sharp  one  and  turning 
the  cvlinder,  the  armature  would  be  vibrated  as  the 
needle  entered  ii'-to  and  passed  out  of  the  indentations. 
While  experimenting,  he  turne.l  the  cylinder  very 
XBpidly,  and   instead  of  a  succession  cf  "clicks,"  a 


Hiusical  sound  was  produced.  He  seized  the  idcv.  Ami 
the  Edison  phonograph  is  the  result. 

The  perfected  phonograph  of  to-day  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  wax,  or  other  plastic  material,  which  is  re- 
volved either  by  hand,  foot  power  or  an  electric  motor. 
This  cylinder,  called  the  phonogram,  is  used  for  re 
cording  the  sound.  This  is  done  by  a  diaphragm — 
such  as  is  used  in  a  telephone — into  the  centre  of  which 
is  fastened  a  sharp  needle,  which  rests  upon  and  just 
touches  the  phonogram.  When  tha  words  are  spoken 
the  diaphragm  vibrates,  moving  this  needle  up  and 
down,  ai:d  a  series  of  indentations  a:e  made  'n  a  spiral 
line  on  the  phonogram,  which  is  turning  around  about 
eighty-five  times  a  minute.  To  make  the  phonograph 
speak,  or  repeat  the  words,  another  diaphragm,  similar 
to  the  first  or  recorder,  but  having  a  blunt  instead  of  a 
sharp  needle,  is  placed  at  the  starting  point  and  th« 
phonogra:u  made  to  revolve  ;  of  course,  as  the  needle 
passes  over  the  indentations  it  vibrate?  the  diaphragm 
and  the  words  are  reproduced — as  in  a  teieplione. 

The  phonograph  faithfully  reproduces  music,  whis- 
tling, singing,  speech,  or  any  sounds,  and  the  phono- 
grams can  be  packed  into  a  mailing  tube  and  sent  all 
over  the  world  to  be  used  as  often  as  desired. 

The   Telephone. 

In  1831,  Wheatstone  showed  that  when  the  sounding 
boards  c  f  two  musical  instruments  were  connected  to- 
gether by  a  rod  of  pine  wood,  a  tune  played  on  one  will 
be  faithfully  reproduced  by  the  other.  Somewhat  latef 
a  toy,  called  the  Lovers'  String,  was  made,  and  is  tht 
simplest  form  of  a  mechanical  telephone.  The  toy 
consisted  of  two  tin  cups,  the  bottoms  made  of  parch- 
ment or  cat-gut  tightly  stretched  like  a  drumhead,  and 
connected,  one  with  the  other,  by  a  string  or  cord. 
When  the  string  was  drawn  taut,  sounds,  such  as  those 
of  ordinary  speech,  produced  in  front  of  one  of  thfi 
cups  were  transmitted  along  the  string  to  the  other  cup 
and  reproduced  there.  This  was  the  first  telephone. 
At  various  times  between  1831  and  1876,  electricians 
and  scientists  had  experimented  with  electro-magnet3 
as  a  mcins  of  transmitting  sounds  a  long  distance. 
Charles  Bourserd,  in  1S54,  published  an  article  on  the 
electrical  transmission  of  speech,  and  recommended 
the  use  of  a  flexible  plate  at  the  source  of  sound,  which 
would  vibrate  in  response  to  the  atmospheric  pulsationb 
and  thus  open  and  shut  an  electrical  circuit,  and  would 
thus  operate,  by  an  electro-magnet,  upon  a  similar  plate 
at  a  distance  connected  by  wire  with  the  first,  causing 
it  to  give  out  as  many  pulsations  as  there  were  brtakc 
ill  the  circuit. 

In  1876,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  first  exhibited  th^ 
speaking  telephone  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Ex* 
hibition.  It  is  this  telephone,  greatly  improved  how* 
ever,  which  is  now  in  common  use.  This  telephonO 
cor..;ists  of  a  compound  permanent  magnet  fitted  into 
the  centre  of  ah^^'-J  "'ibbcr  tube  and  carrying,  at  on/) 
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end,  a  short  electro-magnet.  In  front  of  this  electro- 
magnet is  fixed  a  thin,  soft  iron  disk,  about  one  and 
three-fourths  inches  in  diameter.  This  disk  lies  at  the 
end  of  the  rubber  tube,  where  the  tube  is  formed  into 
a  mouth  piece.  The  action  of  telephoning  with  this 
telephone  is  very  simple.  The  sound,  as  ordinary 
speech,  is  made  in  the  mouth  piece.  The  atmosphere 
conveys  the  sound — vibrations  against  the  thin,  iron 
disk  (commonly  called  the  diaphragm).  The  disk 
vibrates  in  sympathy,  and  coming  against  the  electro- 
magnet, breaks  and  opens  the  electric  circuit  with 
every  vibration.  By  means  of  the  connecting  wire, 
the  electro-magnet  in  the  distant  telephone  causes  the 
diaphragm  to  vibrate  corresponding  to  the  breaks  in 
the  current.  This  of  course  vibrates  the  atmosphere 
and  the  pulsations  are  conveyed  to  the  ear.  The  tele- 
phone thus  described  is  now  used  as  a  receiver.  The 
transmitter,  invented  and  improved  by  Edison  and 
Blake,  is  combined  with  the  Bell  telephone,  and 
makes  the  telephone  of  general  use.  Telephonic 
communications  have  been  held  between  Chicago  and 
New  York,  but  not  vdth  overwhelming  success. 

Edison's   Mimeograph. 

The  Mimeograph  was  designed  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison.  In  designing  the  mimeo- 
graph, Mr.  Edison  took  as  his  fundamental  principle, 
the  stylus  or  point,  the  writing  implement  of  man 
since  the  art  was  first  invented.  It  is  the  natural  tool 
by  which  the  hand  can  trace  characters,  and  it  is  this 
stylus  or  point  peculiar  to  the  mimeograph  in  the  line 
of  duplicating  miachines,  which  created  for  it  such  a 
decided  and  permanent  popularity. 

With  the  stylus  as  first  principle,  Mr.  Edison  built 
the  mimeograph,  with  reference  to  the  stylus  as  the 
writing  instrument,  designing  the  other  parts  to  meet 
its  requirements. 

The  mimeograph  belongs  to  the  stencil  class  of 
duplicating  machines,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
best  type  of  such  devices.  The  stencil  is  made  on  a 
sheet  of  fine  specially  manufactured  tissue  paper,  which 
is  coated  on  one  side  with  a  film  of  sensitive  material. 

The  cutting  agent  of  the  mimeograph  is  a  plate  of 
fine  tool  steel,  upon  which  are  cut  intersecting  corru- 
gations, numbering  200  to  the  inch,  thus  making  on 
the  plate  a  surface  of  small  sharp  points,  so  fine  and 
minute  that  a  magnifying  glass  is  required  to  bring 
them  distinctly  to  the  eye,  upon  this  steel  plate,  which 
is  imbedded  in  a  table  or  plate  of  polished  slate,  the 
sheet  of  sensitive  paper  is  placed,  and  the  stencil  is 
formed  by  writing  on  the  paper  over  the  steel  plate 
with  the  stylus,  which  is  made  of  tempered  steel  and 
nickel  plated. 

As  the  steel  point  of  the  stylus  (which  is  ground  to 
a  round  or  smooth  point)  passes  over  the  sensitive 
paper,  it  presses  the  paper  against  and  upon  the  steel 


plate,  and  the  fine  sharp  points  puncture  it  from  the 
under  side  making  a  series  of  orifices  or  holes,  each 
one  a  two-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  from  the  next, 
in  the  lines  of  the  writing. 

The  point  of  the  stylus,  although  tapered  to  the 
size  of  a  nicely  sharpened  lead  pencil,  really  rests  on 
three  of  the  cutting  points  of  the  writing  plate  fas  the 
corrugated  steel  is  termed)  at  one  time. 

It  thus  glides  easily  and  smoothly  over  the  rough- 
ened surface  without  tearing  the  paper,  but  still  with 
just  enough  friction  to  make  the  act  of  writing  a 
pleasant  operation,  almost  identical  to  that  done  by 
a  medium  hard  lead  pencil. 

After  the  stencil  is  made,  the  next  operation  is  to 
prepare  the  stencil  sheet  f  as  the  sensitive  paper  is  now 
called )  for  the  purpose  of  printing  copies  of  which  it 
is  the  original. 

The  table  or  plate  of  slate  which  embodies  the  steel 
writing  plate,  is  known  as  the  base-board  of  the 
mimeograph.  Connected  with  this  base-board,  work- 
ing on  pivots,  but  easily  separated  from  it  is  a  frame 
of  wood,  which  holds  in  it  a  brass  frame  kept  in  place 
by  tightening  catches.  The  stencil  sheet  is  placed  in 
the  wooden  frame,  and  the  brass  frame  placed  over  it, 
and  pressed  into  its  slot  and  then  held  there  by  the 
tightening  catches. 

This  serves  to  stretch  the  stencil  sheet  tight  and 
smooth  like  a  drum  head.  When  this  is  done,  the 
frame  is  attached  to  the  base-board,  and  the  mimeo- 
graph is  ready  for  work. 

The  ink  is  squeezed  from  its  collapsible  tube  upon 
a  slate  used  for  that  purpose  and  a  hand  roller  made 
of  a  peculiar  composition  is  passed  over  it,  spreading 
the  ink  evenly  over  the  slate,  and  at  the  same  time 
charging  the  roller. 

The  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  the  copy  is  to  be 
printed,  is  placed  upon  a  blotter  resting  on  the  base- 
board beneath  the  stencil  sheet,  and  the  ink  roller  is 
passed  over  the  stencil  sheet,  forcing  the  ink  through 
the  perforations  and  upon  the  impression  paper,  thus 
making  a  print.  This  last  operation  is  repeated  until 
the  required  number  of  copies  are  obtained. 

The  modus  operandi  just  described,  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reduplicating  autographic  matter. 

Edison's  Kinetoscope. 

•  Perhaps  the  simplest  statement  of  the  principle, 
upon  which  this  instrument  is  constructed,  would  be 
to  call  it  the  reproduction  of  motion.  The  observer 
looks  through  a  glass  into  a  small  cabinet  and  appears 
to  see  living  figures.  These  may  be  men,  or  animals, 
and  they  are  in  action.  Just  as  the  phonograph  makes 
a  faithful  record  of  sounds,  so  the  kinetoscope  gives  us 
a  reproduction  of  the  actions  of  living  creatures. 

The  following  is  what  Mr.  Edison  himself  says  on 
the  subject:  "In  the  year  1S87  the  idea  occurred  to 
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me  that  it  was  possible  to  devise  an  instrument  which 
should  do  for  the  eye  what  the  phonograph  does  for 
the  ear,  and  that  by  a  combination  of  the  two  all 
motion  and  sound  could  be  recorded  and  reproduced 
simultaneously.  This  idea,  the  germ  of  which  came 
from  the  little  toy  called  the  zoetrope,  and  the  work 
cf  Muybridge,  Marie  and  others,  has  now  been  accom- 
plished, so  that  every  change  of  facial  expression  can 
be  recorded  and  reproduced  life  size.  The  kinctscope 
is  only  a  small  model  illustrating  the  present  stage  of 
progress,  but  with  each  succeeding  mouth  new  possi- 
bilities are  brought  into  view. 

"I  believe  that  in  coming  years  by  my  own  work 
and  that  of  others,  who  will  doubtless  enter  the  field, 
grand  opera  can  be  given  at  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  at  New  York,  without  any  material  change 
from  the  original,  and  with  artists  and  musicians  long 
since  dead." 

After  the  instrument  was  perfected  the  succession 
cf  pictures  was  found  to  be  rapid,  and  those  instru- 
ments exhibited  in  nearlj-  all  our  towns  are  found  to 
work  niost  satisfactorily. 

Facts  About  the  Sun. 

THE  sun's  WGHT 

Is  equal  to  5,563  wax-candles  held  at  a  distance  of 
one  foot  from  the  eye.  It  would  require  800,000  full 
moons  to  produce  a  day  as  brilliant  as  one  of  cloudless 
Sunshine. 

THE  sun's  heat. 

The  amount  of  heat  we  receive  annually  is  sufficient 
to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  thirty-eight  yards  in  thickness, 
extending  over  the  whole  earth.  Yet  the  sunbeam  is 
only  1-300,000  part  as  intense  as  it  is  at  the  surface  of 
the  sun.  IMoreover,  the  heat  and  light  stream  off  into 
space  equally  in  every  direction.  Of  this  vast  flood 
©nly  one  twenty-three  hundred  millionth  part  reaches 
the  earth.  It  is  said  that  if  the  heat  of  the  sun  were 
produced  by  the  burning  of  coal,  it  would  require  a 
layer  ten  feet  in  tliickness,  extending  over  the  whole 
sun,  to  feed  the  flame  a  single  hour.  Were  the  sun  a 
solid  body  of  coal,  it  would  burn  up  at  this  rate  in 
forty-six  centuries.  Sir  John  Herschel  says  that  if  a 
solid  cylinder  of  ice  forty-five  miles  in  diameter  and 
200,000  miles  long  were  plunged,  end  first,  into  the 
sun,  it  would  melt  in  a  second  of  time. 
THE  sun's  dimensions. 

Its  diameter  is  about  850,000  miles.  Let  us  try  to 
anderstand  tliis  amount  by  comparison. 

A  mountain  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun,  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  globe  itself  as  the  Dhawalaghii  i 
of  the  Hin:alayas  does  the  earth,  would  have  to  be 
about  six  hundred  miles  high. 

Again  :  suppose  the  sun  were  hollow,  and  the  earth 
placed  at  the  center,  not  only  would  there  be  room  for 
the  moon  to  revolve  in  its  regular  orbit  within  the 


shell,  but  that  would  stretch  off  in  every  directiot  1 
200,000  miles  beyond. 

Its  volume  is  1,245,000  times  that  of  the  earth,  that  is  1 
it  would  take  1,245,000  earlhs  to  make  a  globe  the  size 
of  the  sun.  Its  mass  is  674  times  that  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  solar  system.  Its  weight  may  be  expressed  in 
tons  thus, 

1,910,278,070,000,000,(00,000,000,000,  j 

a  number  which  is  meaningless  to  our  imagination  : 
but  yet  represents  a  force  of  attraction  which  holds  out  { 
own  earth  and  all  the  planets  steadily  in  their  places ;  \ 
while  it  fills  the  mind  with  an  indescribable  awe  as  we  , 
think  of  that  Being  who  made  the  sun,  and  holds  it  in  j 
the  very  palm  of  his  hand. 

Facts  as  to  Sound. 

In  air,  sound  travels  from  1,130  to  1,140  feet  per 
second.  In  water  it  passes  at  the  rate  of  4,700  feet  per  1 
second.  A  bell  sounded  under  water  may  be  heard 
under  water  at  1,200  feet  distance.  Sounds  are  distinct 
at  twice  the  distance  on  water  that  they  are  on  land.  ' 
On  Table  Mountain,  a  mile  above  Cape  Town,  every  ' 
noise  in  it,  and  even  words  may  be  heard  distinctly. 
Dr.  Jamieson  says  thiit  in  calm  weather  he  heard 
every  word  of  a  sermon  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  1 
The  sound  of  a  tuning  fork  may  be  distinctly  heard  at  j 
a  distance  of  200  yards,  by  connecting  the  stem  by  I 
pack-threads  with  the  ear.  ; 

Type- Writers. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  form  of  a  type-writer  is  a  riidC 
machine  invented  in  England  in  17 14,  without  any  1 
practical  fruits.  M.  Foucault  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 1 
tion  of  1855,  a  writing  machine  for  the  blind,  but  the  I 
first  of  what  are  now  popularly  known  as  type-writers,  j 
was  patented  in  1868  by  C.  L,.  Sholcs.  of  Wisconsin.  ] 
This  has  been  improved  until  now  it  is  possible  to 
attain  a  speed  of  seventy-five  to  eighty  words  a  minute 
in  writing  with  this  machine,  which  is  fast  enough  for  j 
reporting  speeches.  The  principal  advantages  gained 
are  rapidity  of  execution  and  legibility.  A  type-writer 
can  write  with  both  hands  and  several  fingers  in  instant 
succession,  every  letter  being  made  with  a  single  light ' 
touch  instead  of  requiring  from  three  to  seven  distinct ' 
strokes  and  dots,  as  in  ordinary  script.  I 

Lightning-  Conductors.  ! 

Copper  is  the  best  material  for  conductors.     When  j 
circumstances  are  not  such  as  to  promote  corrosion,  | 
iron  may  be  used,  but  of  larger  dimensions.     Its  con- 
ductivity is  about  one-fifth  that  of  copper.  ; 

Copper  lightning  conductors  should  be  of  the  follow  '> 
ing  dimensions: 

Rods  }4  an  inch  in  diameter;  tubes  ^  of  an  inch  in  ' 
diameter,  yi  of  an  inch  thick,  or  bands  i}^  inches  wide,  ; 
%  of  an  inch  thick.  ' 

Iron  lightning  conductors  should  be  either  solid  rods  ! 
I  inch  in  diameter,  or  bands  2  inches  wide,  ^  of  an  1 
inch  think. 
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Lightning  conductors  afford  protection  over  a  circle 
whose  radius  equals  their  height  from  the  ground  ; 
formerly  considered  twice. 


Averag-c   Annual    Rainfall 
States. 

PLACE  Inches,    place. 


Neah  Bay,  Wash.  Ter...i23 

Sitka,  Alaska S3 

Ft.  Haskins,  Oregon...  66 
Mt.  Vernon,  Alabama..  66 

Baton  Rouge,  La to 

Meadow  Valley,  Cal....  57 
Ft.  Tonson,  Indian  Ter.  57 

Ft.  Myers,  Florida 56 

Washington,  Arkansas.  54 
HuutsviUe,  Alabama...  54 
Natchez,  Mississippi....  53 

New  Orleans,  La 51 

Savannah,  Georgia 48 

Springdale,  Kentucky..  48 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va...  47 
Memphis,  Tennessee...  45 
Newark,  New  Jersey...  44 
Boston,  Massachusetts..  44 

Brunswick,   Maine 44 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 44 

New  Haven,  Conn 44 

Philadelphia,  Pa 44 

Charleston,  S.  Carolina  43 
New  York  City,  _N.  Y..  43 

Gaston,  N.  Carolina 43 

Richmond,   Indiana 43 

Marietta,  Ohio 43 

St.  Louis,  Mis,     iri 43 

Muscatine,  Iowa 42 

Baltimore,  Maryland...  41 

New  Bedford,  Mass 41 

Providence,  R.  1 41 

Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas 40 


in    the    Vnited 


Inches. 


Hanover,  N.  H 40 

Ft.  Vancouver 38 

Cleveland,  Ohio 37 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 37 

Washington,  D.  C 37 

White  Sulph'r  Spgs.,Va.37 
Ft.  Gibson,  Indian  Ter..36 

Key  West,  Florida 36 

Peoria,  Illinois 35 

Burlington,  Vermont 54 

Buffalo,  New  York 33 

Ft.  Brown,  Texas 33 

Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan. ..31 

Detroit,  Michigan 30 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin..30 
Penn  Yan,   New  York. ..28 

Ft.  Kearney 25 

Ft.  Snelling,  Minnesota25 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Ter.  23 

Mackinac,  Michigan 23 

San  Francisco,  Cal 21 

Dallas,  Oregon 21 

Sacramento,  California.. 21 
Ft.  Massachusetts,  Col...  17 
Ft.  Marcy,New  Mex.  T.16 
Ft.  Randall.  Dakota  T...16 
Ft.  Defiance,  Arizona....  14 
Ft.  Craig,  New  Mex.  T.ii 
San  Diego,  California....  9 
Ft.  Colville,  Wash.  Ter..  9 

Ft.  Bliss,  Texas q 

Ft.  Bridger,  Utah  Ter...  6 
Ft.  Garland,  Colorado...  6 


Averag-e   Annual   Temperature   in   United 
States. 


Place  of 
Observation. 


Average  Place  of  Average 

Temperature.    Observation.  Temperature. 


Tucson,  Arizona 69 

Jacksonville,  Florida 69 

New  Orleans,  La 69 

Austin, Texas 67 

Mobile,  Alabama 66 

Jackson,  Mississippi 64 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas... 63 
Columbia,  S.  Carolina... 62 
Ft.  Gibson,  Indian  Ter..6o 
Raleiph,  North  Caro]ina59 

Atlanta,  Georgia 58 

Nashville,  Tennjessee 58 

Richmond,  Virginia 57 

Louisville,  Kentucky.... 56 

San  Francisco,  Cal 55 

Washington,  D.  C 55 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 55 

Baltimore,  Maryland 54 

jHarrisburg,  Pa 54 

Wilmington,   Delaware..53 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 53 

Columbus,  Ohio 53 

Portland,  Oregon 53 

Ft.  Boise,  Idaho 52 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 52 

Romney,  West  Virginia52 
Indianapolis,  Indiana... 51 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,... 51 
Sante  Fe,  NewMex.Ter.51 

Steilacoom,  W.  Ter 51 

Hartford,  Connecticut... 50 

Springfield,  Illinois 50 

Camp  Scott,  Nevada 50 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 49 

Omaha,  Nebraska 49 

Denver,  Colorado 48 

Boston,  Massachusetts... 48 

Albany,  New  York 48 

Providence,  R.  1 48 

Detroit,  Michigan 47 

Ft.  Randall,  Dakota Ter.47 

Sitka,  Alaska 46 

Concord,  N.  H 46 

Augusta,  Maine 45 

Madison ,  Wisconsin 45 

Helena,   Montana  Ter. ..43 

Montpelier,  Vermont.... 43 

!  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 42 


The  Derivations  of  the  Names  of  the 
Mouths. 

January. — The  Roman  Janus  presided  over  the  be- 
ginning of  everything  ;  hence  the  first  month  of  the 
year  was  called  after  him. 

February.— The  Roman  festival  Februs  was  held 
on  the  15th  day  of  this  month,  in  honor  of  Lupercus, 
the  god  of  fertility. 

March.— Named  from  the  Roman  god  of  war, 
Mars. 

Aprii,. — Latin,  Aprilis,  probably  derived  from 
aperire,  to  open  ;  because  spring  generally  begins  and 
the  buds  open  in  this  month. 

May.— Latin,  Mains,  probably  derived  from  Maia,  a 
femine  divinity  worshiped  at  Rome  on  the  first  day  of 
this  month. 

June. — Juno,  a  Roman  divinit}'  worshiped  as  the 
Queen  of  Heaven. 

Jur,Y  Qulius).— Julius  Caesar  was  born  in  thb 
month. 

August. — Named  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  Caesar, 
B.  C.  30,  after  himself,  as  he  regarded  it  a  forcunate 
month,  being  that  in  which  he  had  gained  several  vic- 
tories. 

September. — Latin,  septem  or  7.  September  was 
the  seventh  month  in  the  old  Roman  calendar. 

October. — Latin,  octo.  Eighth  month  of  the  old 
Roman  year. 

November. — Latin,  novcni,  or  9.  November  was 
the  ninth  month  in  the  old  Roman  year. 

December. — Latin,  decern,  or  10.  December  was 
the  tenth  month  of  the  early  Roman  year.  About  the 
2 1st  of  this  month  the  sun  enters  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, and  forms  the  winter  solstice. 

Day.s  of  the  Week. 

Sunday. — Saxon,  Suunandaeg,  day  of  the  sun. 

Monday. — German ,  Montag,  day  of  the  moon. 

Tuesday. — Ang-Saxon,  Tiwesdsg,  from  Tw,  tht  god- 
of  war. 

Wednesd.^y. — Ang-Saxon,  Wodnesdseg,  from  Odiu, 
the  god  of  storms. 

Thursday. — Danish,  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder. 

Friday. — Saxon,  Frigedasg,  day  of  Freya,  goddcas- 
of  marriage. 

Saturday. — Day  of  Saturn,  the  god  of  time. 

The  names  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week  origyia«tv-' 
with  the  Egyptian  astronomers.  They  gave  them  t.-it 
names  of  the  sun,  moon  and  five  planets  :  viz..  Mars, 
Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus  and  Saturn. 

The  Chinese  and  Thibetans  have  a  week  of  five  das  i 
named  after  iron,  wood,  water,  feathers  and  earth. 

Principal  Exports  of  Various  Couutrie.s. 

Arabia. — Coffee,  aloes,  m\TTh,  frankincense,  ^wtn-. 
arable. 
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Belgium. — Grain,  flax,  hops,  woolens,  linens, laces, 
vrvrious  manufactures. 

Brazil. — Cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  gold,  dia- 
ii:onds,  wheat  and  dry  goods. 

Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. — 
Flour,  furs,  lumber,  fish. 

Cape  Colony. — Brandy,  wine,  ostrich  feathers, 
hides,  tallow. 

Central  America. — Logwood,  mahogany,  indigo, 
coco.i. 

Chili. — Silver,  gold,  copper,  wheat,  hemp,  hides, 
sugar,  cotton,  fruits. 

China. — Tea,  silks,  nankeens,  porcelain,  opium, 
articles  of  ivory  and  pearl. 

Denmark. — Grain,  horses,  cattle,  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter, cheese. 

Eastern,  Western  and  Southern  Africa. — 
Gold,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers. 

Egypt. — Rice,  grain,  liuseed,  fruits,  indigo,  cotton, 
sugar. 

Ecuador  and  New  Grenada. — Coffee,  cotton, 
indigo,  cocoa,  fruits,  sugar. 

FRANcm— Silks,  woolens,  linens,  cotton,  wine, 
brandy,  porcelain,  toys. 

Germany. — Linen,  grain,  various  manufactures  of 
silver,  copper,  etc. 

Great  Britain. — Woolens,  cottons,  linens,  hard- 
ware, porcelain,  etc. 

Greenland. — Whale  oil,  whale  bone,  seal  skins. 

HiNDOOSTAN. — Cotton,  silks,  rice,  sugar,  coffee, 
opium,  indigo. 

HoLL.\ND. — Fine  linens,  woolens,  butter,  cheese, 
various  manufactures. 

Italy. — Silks,  wine,  oil,  grain,  fruits. 

Ireland. — Linens,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  pota- 
toes, barley. 

Jap.an. — Silk  and  cotton  goods,  japanware,  porce- 
lain. 

Mexico. — Gold,  silver,   logwood,  cochineal,   fruits. 

Persia. — Carpets,  shawls,  wine,  silk,  cotton,  rice, 
rhubarb,  guns,  swords,  etc. 

Peru. ^Silver,  gold,  Peruvian  bark,  mercury,  sugar, 
cotton,  fruits. 

Russia. — Hemp,  iron,  linen,  grain,  timber,  furs, 
tallow,  platina- 

Spain  and  Portugal. — Silks,  wool,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  salt. 

Sweden  and  Nop  way. — Iron,  steel,  copper,  tim- 
ber, fish. 

Switzerland,  :— Watches,  jewelry,  paper,  laces, 
linen,  cotton  and  pilk  goods,  etc. 

Turkey. — Gr«>iri,  ^'ruits,  cotton,  oil,  wines,  carpets, 
muslin,  swords. 

United  States.— 

Eastern  States. — Lumber,  beef,  pork,  fish,  cottons, 
woolens,  etc. 


Stales. — Flour,  wheat,  sa".t,  coal,  cottons, 
—Cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  corn,  lum- 
-Corn,  wheat,  lead,  coal,  iron,  salt. 


Middle 
woolens. 

Southern  Stales. - 
bcr,  pitch,  fniit.s. 

Western  Stales.— 
lime,  l)ecf,  pork. 

Venezuela. — Sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo^ 
fruits. 

West  Indies. — Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  spice^ 
cotton,  indigo,  fruits. 

Salaric.s  Paid  to   He.ids  of  Covcnunouts. 

Various  governments  pay  their  chiefs  as  follows: 
Tlie  United  States,  $50,000  a  year  ;  Persia,  ^^30,000, 000; 
Russia,  $10,000,000;  Siam,  $10,000,000;  Spain, 
$3,900,000;  Italy,  $3,000,000;  Great  Britain,  $3,000,- 
000;  Morocco,  $2,500,000  ;  Japan,  $2,300,000;  Egypt, 
$1,575,000;  Germany,  $1,000,000;  Saxony,  $700,- 
ox>\  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Brazil,  each  $600,000; 
France,  $200,000;  Hayti,  $240,000;  Switzerland^ 
$3,000. 

Sovereigns  of  Eii^laiul. 

"  First  William  the  Norman  ; 
Then  William,  his  son, 
Henry,  Stephen  and  Henry, 
Then  Richard  and  John  ; 
Next,  Henry  tlie  third, 
Edwards,  one,  two,  tliree, 
And  again,  after  Richard, 
Three  Henrys  wc  sec. 
Two  Edwards,  third  Richar,' 
If  rightly  I  guess  ; 
Two  Henrys,  sixth  Edward, 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Bess, 
Then  Jamie,  the  Scotchman, 
Tl"en  Charles,  whom  they  slew, 
Yet  received  after  Cromwell 
Another  Charles,  too ; 
Next  James  the  second 
Ascended  the  throne  ; 
Then  good  William  and  Mary 
Together  came  on  ; 
'Till  Annie,  Georges  four 
And  fourth  William  all  past ; 
God  sent  us  Victoria, 
May  she  long  be  the  last !" 

The  Smallest   Republic  lu  Kiiropc. 

The  honor  which  was  claimed  for  Gersau  belongs  to- 
tlie  independent  hamlet  of  Foust.  This  pretty  group  of 
huts,  situated  a  few  hours  distant  from  Oleron,  in  the 
department  of  the  lower  Pyrenees,  belongs  neither  to 
France  nor  Spain.  It  has  somewhat  over  100  citizens. 
They  have  no  mayor  or  other  civil  official.  Tliey  have 
not  even  au  established  churcli  or  priest  of  their  own, 
but  attend  at  a  neighboring  village.  The  very  weak- 
ness of  this  little  republic  preserves  it  in  Ci:istcncc. 

What  Royalty  Cost.s  Euglaiul. 

As  a  sample  of  what  royalty  costs  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  alone,  Whitaker  gives  the  following  an- 
nuities to  the  royal  family  : 
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Her  Majest}  — 

Privy  purse /"eOjOoo 

Salaries  of  household 131,260 

Expenses  of  household 172,500 

Royal  bounty,  etc I3'500 

Unappropriated ^i54o 

;^385,8oo 

Prince  of  Wales 40,000 

Princess  of  Wales 10,000 

Prince  Albert  Victor 10,000 

Crown  Princess  of  Prussia 8,oco 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 25,000 

Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein 6,000 

Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome) 6,000 

Duke  of  Connaught 25,000 

Duke  of  Albany 25,000 

Duke  of  Cambridge 6,000 

Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 3,000 

Duke  of  Cambridge 12,000 

DuchessofTeck S.ooo 


Total. ... 


..^566,800  or  $2,834,000 


Carlisle  Tables  of  Mortality. 


Showing  how  many  persons  out  o 
annually,  on  the  average  until  all  are 
by  Life  Insurance  Companies. 
No.  Alive.    Deaths. 


f   10,000 
deceased 


will  die 
.      Used 


Year. 
At  Birth 
I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

T9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


10,000 
8,461 
7.779 
7.274 
6,998 
6,797 
6,670 

6,594 
6,536 
6,493 
6,460 

6,431 
6,400 
6,368 

6,335 
6,30a 
6,261 
6,219 
6,176 

6,133 
6,090 
6,047 
6,005 
5.963 
5,921 
5.S79 
5,836 
5.793 
5.748 
5,698 
5,642 
5.585 
5.52S 
5-472 
5.417 
5.362 
5,307 
5-251 
5,194 
5,136 
5.075 

36 


1.539 
682 

505 

270 

201 

121 

82 

58 

48 

33 

29 

31 

32 

33 

35 

39 

42 

43 

43 

43 

43 

42 

42 

42 

42 

43 

43 

45 

50 

56 

57 

57 

56 

55 

55 

55 

56 

57 

58 

61 

66 


Year. 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 

66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


No.  Alive. 
5,o>^9 
4.940 
4,869 
4.798 
4,727 
4,657 
4.588 
4.521 
4.458 
4,397 
4,338 
4,276 
4,211 

4.143 
4,073 

4,000 

3.924 
3,842 
3.749 
3,633 
3.521 

3,395 
3,268 

3.143 
3,018 

2,894 
2,771 
2,648 

2,525 
2,401 
2,277 
2,143 

1-997 

1,841 

1.675 
1,515 
1.359 
1. 213 
1,081 

953 
837 


Deaths. 
69 
71 
71 
71 
70 

69 
67 

63 
61 

59 

62 

65 
68 
70 
73 
76 
82 

93 
106 
122 
126 
127 
125 
125 
124 
123 
1^3 
123 
124 
124 

134 
146 
156 
1 66 
160 
156 
146 
132 
12S 
116 
112 


How  Human  Life  is  Spent. 

According  to  a  French  statistician,  taking  the  mean 
of  many  accounts,  a  man  of  50  years  of  age  has  slept 
6,000  days,  worked  6,500  days,  walked  800  days,  amus- 
ed himself  4,000  days,  was  eating  1,500  days,  was  sick 
503  days,  etc.  He  ate  17,000  pounds  of  bread,  16.000 
pounds  of  meat,  4,600  pounds  of  vegetables,  eggs  aud 
fish,  and  drank  7,000  gallons  of  liquid,  namely,  watei 
tea,  coffee,  beer,  wine,  etc. ,  altogether. 

How  to  tell  the  Age  of  any  Person. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in  the  following 
magical  table  of  figures.  It  will  enable  you  to  tell  how 
old  the  young  ladies  are.  Just  band  this  table  to  a 
young  lady,  and  request  her  to  tell  you  in  which  col- 
umn or  columns  her  age  is  contained,  and  add  together 
the  figures  at  the  top  of  the  columns  in  which  her  age 
is  found,  and  you  have  the  great  secret.  Thus,  sup- 
pose her  age  to  be  17,  j'ou  will  find  that  number  in  the 
first  and  fifth  columns  ;  add  the  first  figures  of  these 
two  columns. 


Here  is  the  magic  table  : 


I 

3 
5 
7 
9 
II 

13 
15 
17 
19 
21 

23 
25 
27 
29 

31 
33 
35 
37 
39 
41 
43 
45 
47 
49 
51 
53 
55 
57 
59 
61 

63 


2 

3 
6 

7 

10 
II 
14 
15 
18 

19 
22 

23 
26 

27 
30 
31 
34 
35 
38 
39 
42 
43 
46 
47 
50 
5T- 
54 
55 
58 

59 
62 

63 


4 
5 
6 

7 

12 

13 
14 
15 
20 
21 
22 

23 
28 

29 
30 
31 
36 
37 
38 
39 
44 
45 
46 
47 
52 
53 
54 
55 
60 
61 
62 


9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
J8 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

-17 
48 
49 
50 
5^ 
52 
53 
5+ 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


Another  Method  of  Telling  Any  One's  Age. 

Girls  of  a  marriageable  age  do  not  like  to  tell  bow 
old  they  are,  but  you  can  find  out  by  following  sub- 
joined instructions,  the  young  lady  doing  the  figuring. 
Tell  her  to  put  down  the  number  of  the  month  in  which 
she  was  born  ;  then  to  multiply  it  by  two  ;  then  to  add 
five  ;  tlicn  to  multiply  it  by  50  ;  then  to  add  her  age  ; 
then  to  subtract  365  ;  then  to  add  115  ;  then  tell  her  to 
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tell  you  the  aniouut  she  has  left.  The  two  figures  to 
the  rig^it  will  denote  her  age,  aud  the  remainder  the 
ujoiiUi  of  her  birth.  For  example,  the  amount  is  822, 
she  is  twenty-two  \cars  old,  and  was  born  in  the  eighth 
niontli  (.•\u^'usl).     Try  it. 

A  L;nly's  Cli.aiK-e  oi'  3I:iit\  inif 

Every  woman  has  some  chance  to  marry  ;  it  m:'.y  be 
one  to  li.ly,  or  it  may  be  ten  to  one  that  she  will.  Re- 
presenting her  entire  chance  at  one  hundred  at  ccrtaii; 
points  of  her  progress  in  time,  it  is  found  to  be  in  the 
following  ratio : 

Bctwcc:  the  ages  of  15  and  20  years 14^^  per  cent. 

Between  the  ages  (f  20  and  25  years 52  per  cent. 

Between  the  ages  of  25  ai.d  30  years ]S  per  cci;t. 

Between  the  ages  of  30  and  35  years 15J2  per  cent. 

Between  the  ages  of  35  and  40  years 3  V  per  cent. 

Between  the  ages  of  40  and  45  years 2  '<  ;  cr  cent. 

Betwcc;;  the  ages  of  45  and  50  years...  's  of  i  per  cent. 
Between  the  ages  of  50  and  56  years...  ||^  of  i  per  cent. 

After  sixty  it  is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  or  01  e 
chance  in  a  thousand.  A  pretty  slender  figure — but 
FIGURES  are  often  si.KNDUR  at  that  age. 

Mode  of  E.xecution  in  Every  Country. 

Country.  Mode  Fublicity. 

.•\ustria Gallows Public. 

Bavaria Guillotine Private. 

Belgium Guillotine Public. 

Brunswick Ax Private. 

China Sw-.rd  or  cord PuIjHc. 

Denmark Guillotine Public. 

Ecuador Musket Public. 

Frauce Guillotine Public. 

Great  Britain Gallows Private. 

Hanover Guillotine Private. 

Italy Sword  or  galluws  ■ Public. 

Xethcrlands Gallows Public. 

Oldcuberg Musket Public. 

Portugal Gallows Publ  ic. 

Prussia Sword , Private. 

Russia Musket, gallows,  or  sword  Public. 

Saxony Guillotine Private. 

Spain Garrotc Public. 

Switzerland^- 

Fifteen  can  tons Sword Publ  ic. 

Two  cantons Guillotine I'ublic. 

Two  I  antons Guillotine Private. 

Uniteil  States  (other  _f  Mostly 

than  New  York).....,Gallov>s (Private. 

New  York Electricity Private. 


*Capital  punishment  abolished  in  1876. 

Antidotes  for  Poisons. 

In  cases  where  the  other  articles  to  be  used  as  anti- 
dotes are  not  in  the  house,  give    two  tablespoon fu Is  of 


mustard  mixed  in  a  pint  of  warm  water.  Also  give 
large  draughts  of  warm  milk  or  water  mixed  with  oil, 
butter  or  lard.     If  possible  give  as  follows  . 

For  Bed-Bug  Poison,         ^ 
Blue  Vitriol,  | 

Corrosive  SunuMATE,  | 
Le.vd  \V.-\ter, 
S.\i.ti':;thk. 
Sugar  of  I^E-vd, 
SuLPHATi-;  OF  Zinc, 
Red  I'RECiPiT.vTE, 
Vermilion,  J 

~|  Give  ])rojnpt   Emetic  of 
For    Fo\vlf:r's   Solution,  |  Mustard  and  Salt — tablo- 
White  Precihit.\.tk,        [■  spoonful  of  each;  follow 


I- Give   Milk    or   While   of 
Eggs,  in  large  quantities. 


Arsenic, 


For   Antimoniai,   Wine, 
T.vrt.vr  Emetic, 


I  with  Sweet  Oil,  Butter  01 
J  Milk. 

~|  Drink  warm  water  to  eu- 
I  courage  vomiting.  If 
\  vomiting  does  not  stop, 
I  give  a  Grain  of  Opium 
J  in  water. 


For  Oil  Vitriol, 
Aqua  Fortis, 
Bi-Caruonatf;  Potassa, 
Muriatic  Acid, 
O.ialic  Acid 


1. 


Magnesia  or  Soa]),  dio- 
solved  in  water,  every 
two  minutes. 


For  Caustic  Soda, 
c.vustic  i'otash, 
Volatile  Alkali, 

For  Carbolic  Acid 


J 
Drink  freely  of  water  with 
Vinegar  or  Lemon  Juice  in 
it. 

^  Give  Flour  and  Water  or  Glu- 
J  tinous  drinks. 

1  Pour  cold  water  over  the 


For  Chloral  Hydratic, 
Chloroform, 

For  CardonaTic  o:-'  Sod.\., 
Copperas, 
Cobalt, 


head  and  face,  with  arti- 
ficial res]iiration,  Galvanic 
Battery. 

I  Prompt  Ivmctic  ;  Snap  or 
f  Mucilagii:ous  drinks. 


T^ T     ,, ^,.,,,  ^  Strong  Coffee,  followed  bv  Ground 

For  IvAUDANUM,       ,T       .        1  (■ 

TVTf^Doiir  •!,•  Mustard,  or  Grease  in  warm  water 


Morphine 
Opium, 


\  to  produce  vomiting.    Keep  i;i  mo- 

J  tiun. 


For  Nitrite  of  Silver — Give  common  Salt  in  water. 

I'OR  STRYCHNIN!:,    "|  Emetic  of  Mustard  or  vSul]i!)ate  of 
TiNCT.  NUX  VOMICA  /  Zi:;c,  aided  by  warm  water. 

Powers  of  Locomotion    of  Animals,  and 
Aver;i<j;e  Velociti<'S  of  Various  Bodies. 

Per  liour  I'cr  Sec 

A  man  walks 3  miles,  or         4  feet 

,V  hor.se  trots 7       "       or        10    " 

.\  horse  runs 20       "       or        29    " 

Steamboat  runs iS       "       or        26    " 

Sailing  vessel  runs 10       "       or        14    " 

Slow  rivers  flow 3       "       or  4    " 

Rapid  rivers  flow 7       "       or        10    " 

A  moderate  wind  blows 7      "       (ir        10    " 

A  storm  moves 36      "       or       52    " 

A  hurricane  moves 80      "       or      117    " 

.\  rifle  ball  moves 1,000      "       or  1,466    " 

Sound  moves 743       "       or  1,142    " 

Light  moves 192,000  miles  per  second. 

Electricity  moves 288,000  miles  i)cr  second. 
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The  Pulse. 

The  natural  rate  of  the  pulse  varies  at  different  ages 
as  follows : 

Beats  per  Minute. 

At  birth 130 — 140 

One  year 115 — 130 

Two  years 100— 115 

Three  years 95 — 1 05 

Four  to  seven  years 85 —  95 

Seven  to  fourteen  years So —  90 

Fourteen  to  twenty-one  years 75-  -  85 

Twenty-one  to  sixty  years 70 —  75 

Old  age 75—  85 

Periods  of  Digrestion. 

SUBSTANCE.  H.  M. 

Rice,  boiled i 

Eggs,  whipped,  raw i  30 

Trout,  fresh,  fried i  30 

Soup,  barley,  boiled i  30 

Apples,  sweet,  mellow,  raw i  30 

Venison  steak,  broiled i  45 

Sago,  boiled i  45 

Tapioca,  boiled 2 

Barley,  boiled 2 

Milk,  boiled 2 

Liver,  beef,  fresh,  broiled 2 

Eggs,  fresh,  raw 2 

Apples,  sour,  mellow,  raw 2 

Cabbage,  with  vinegar,  raw 2 

Milk,  raw 2  15 

Eggs,  fresh,  roasted 2  15 

Turkey,  domestic,  roasted 2  30 

Goose,  wild,  roasted 2  30 

Cake,  sponge,  baked 2  30 

Hash,  warmed 2  30 

.Beans,  pod,  boiled 2  30 

Parsnips,  boiled 2  30 

Potatoes,  Irish,  baked 2  30 

Cabbage,  head,  raw 2  30 

Custard,  baked 2  45 

Apples,  sour,  hard,  raw 2  50 

Oysters,  fresh,  raw 2  55 

Eggs,  fresh,  soft  boiled 3 

Beefsteak,  broiled 3 

Mutton,  fresh,  broiled 3 

Mutton,  fresh,  boiled 3 

Soup,  bean,  boiled 3 

Chicken  soup,  boiled 3 

Dumpling,  apple,  boiled 3 

Oysters,  fresh,  roasted 3  15 

Pork,  salted,  broiled 3  15 

Porksteak,  broiled 3  15 

Mutton,  fresh,  roasted 3  15 

Bread,  corn,  baked 3   15 

Carrot,  orange,  boiled 3   15 

Sausage,  fresh,  broiled 3  20 


Oysters,  fresh,  stewed 3  30 

Butter,  melted 3  30 

Cheese,  old,  raw 3  30 

03stcr  soup,  boiled 3  30 

Bread,  wheat,  fresh,  baked 3  30 

Turnips,  fiat,  boiled 3  30 

Potatoes,  Irish,  boiled 3  30 

Eggs,  fresh,  hard  boiled 3  30 

Eggs,  fresh,  fried..... 3  30 

Green  corn  and  beans,  boiled 3  45 

Beets,  boiled 3  45 

Salmon,  salted,  boiled 4 

Beef,  fried 4 

Veal,  fresh,  broiled 4 

Fowls,  domestic,  boiled 4 

Beef,  old,  salted,  boiled 4  ig 

Pork,  salted,  fried 4  15 

Pork,  salted,  boiled 4  30 

Veal,  fresh,  fried 4  30 

Cabbage,  boiled 4  30 

Pork,  roasted 5   15 

Suet,  beef,  boiled 5  30 

Percentag-e  of  Nutrition  iu  Various  Articles 
of  Food. 


Raw  Cucumbers 2 

Raw  Melous 3 

Boiled  Turnips 4j^ 

Milk 7 

Cabbage 7  J  i 

Apples 10 

Currants 10 

Whipped  Eggs 13 

Beets 14 

Apples 16 

Peaches 20 

Boiled  Codfish 2r 

Broiled  Venison 22 

Potatoes 22,'i 

Fried  Veal 24 

Roast  Pork 24 


Roast  Poultry 26 

Raw  Beef 26 

Raw  Grapes 27 

Raw  Plums 29 

Broiled  Mutton 30 

Oatmeal  Porridge 75 

Rye  Bread 79 

Boiled  Beans 87 

Boiled  Rice 88 

Barley  Bread 88 

Wheat  Bread 90 

Baked  Corn  Bread 91 

Boiled  Barley 92 

P.utter '. 92 

Boiled  Peas 93 

Raw  Oils 95 


Percentage  of  Alcoliol  iu  Various  Liquors, 

Scotch  Whisky 54-53    Currant  Wine 20.50 

Irish  Whisky 53.9      Port 22.90 

Rum ' 53-68    Madeira 22.27 

Gin 516     Tencriffe 19.79 

Brandv 53-39    Sherry 19.17 

Burgundy 14-57    Claret 15. 1 

Cape  Muscat 1S.25  '  Elder 8.79 

Champagne  (still) 13-So  j  Ale 6.87 

Champagne  (sp'rkl*g)i2.6i  !  Porter 4-02 

Cider 5-2  to  9.S    Malaga 17.26 

Constantia 19.75    Rhenish 12.3 

Gooseberry  Wine 11.48    Small  Beer 1.28 

Weight  of  EyrffS. 

The  following  table  of  the  weight  of  eggs  per  pound 
of  various  breeds  of  fowls  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
in  a  year  is  approximately  fair,  though  it  may  vary 
under  exceptionally  adverse  or  favorable  conditions: 
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Eggs      No.  Kggs 
Per  lb.    1  CT  Year. 

130 
130 
120 

150 

155 


Varieties. 

Light  Brahmas 7 

Dark  Brahmas 8 

Partridge  Cochins 7 

Black,  White,  Buff  Cochins 7 

Plymouth  Rocks 8 

Houdans 8 

La  Fleche 7             135 

Creve  Coeurs 8            145 

Black  Spanish 8             155 

Leghorns 8             160 

Kamburgs ". 9             150 

Dominiques 8             135 

Games 9            140 

Bantams 16              90 

Food  in  an  'Egg. 

An  egg  contains  as  much  nourishment  as  a  pound 
and  an  ounce  of  cherries,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
grapes,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  russet  apples,  two  pounds 
of  gooseberries  and  four  pouuds  of  pears;  and  114 
pounds  of  grapes,  127  pounds  of  russet  apples,  192 
pounds  of  pears,  and  327  pounds  of  plums  are  equal 
in  nourishment  to  100  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Rules  for  the  Manag^enient  of  Poultry. 

1.  Good  dry  houses,  well  ventilated  but  void  of 
drafts. 

2.  Keep  your  hen  houses  clean  and  the  floor  covered 
with  ashes. 

3.  Whitewash  inside  monthly  from  March  ist  to 
October  ist. 

4.  Feed  regularly,  but  never  overfeed  ;  cease  feeding 
when  the  fowls  cease  to  run  for  it. 

5.  Scatter  the  food  on  the  ground  when  the  weather 
will  permit. 

6.  yecd  mixed  grain,  or  alternate,  as  com  one  day, 
oats  aexi,  wheat  next,  etc. 

7.  AllovF  adult  fowls  freedom  as  early  in  the  morn- 
ing as  they  desire. 

8.  Keep  hens  with  chicks  in  small  coops  (well  cov- 
ered and  dry)  until  the  chicks  are  tlicee  weeks  old. 

9.  Feed  chicks  morning,  noon  and  afternoon. 

10.  Mix  ground  black  pepper  with  the  morning 
food. 

11.  Grease  the  hens  well  under  the  wings,  breast  and 
fluff  feathers  as  soon  as  the  chicks  arc  taken  off,  with 
ointment  made  of  lard  and  carbolic  acid  ;  one  table- 
spoonful  of  lard  to  ten  drops  of  acid. 

Box  Measures. 

Farmers  and  market  gardeners  will  find  a  series  of 
box  measures  very  useful,  and  they  can  readily  be  made 
by  anyone  who  understands  the  two-foot  rule  and  can 
handle  the  saw  and  hammer.  The  following  measure- 
ments, it  will  be  seen,  vary  slightly  from  the  United 
States  bushel  adopted  toy  some  of  the  States,  but  arc 
sufficiently  accurate  for  ail  ordinary  purposes  ; 


A  box  16  by  i6>^  inches  square  and  8  inches  deep 
will  contain  a  bushel,  or  2150.4  cubic  inches,  each  inch 
in  depth  holding  one  gallon. 

A  box  24  by  11.2  inches  square  and  8  inches  deep 
will  also  contain  a  bushel,  or  2150.4  cubic  inches,  each 
in  depth  holding  i  gallon.  A  box  12  by  11. 2  inches 
square  and  8  inches  deep  will  contain  half  a  bushel,  cr 
1075.2  cubic  inches,  each  inch  in  depth  holding  half  a 
gallon. 

A  box  8  by  8.4  inches  square  and  8  inches  deep  will 
contain  half  a  peck,  or  298.8  cubic  inches.  The  gal- 
lon, dry  measure. 

A  box  4  by  4  inches  square  and  4.2  inches  deep  will 
contain  i  quart,  or  67.2  cubic  inches. 

How  to  Drive  Flies  from  Stables. 

Scatter  chloride  of  lime  on  a  board  in  a  stable,  to 
remove  all  kinds  of  flies,  but  more  especially  bitin,..; 
flies.  Sprinkling  beds  of  vegetables  with  even  a  weak 
solution,  effectually  preserv-es  them  from  caterpillars, 
slugs,  etc.  A  paste  of  one  part  powdered  chloride  of 
lime,  and  a  half  part  of  some  fatty  matter  placed  in  a 
narrow  band  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  prevents 
insects  from  creeping  up  it.  Even  rats,  mice,  cock- 
roaches and  crickets  flee  from  it. 

How  to  Keep  Flies  from  Horses. 

Procure  a  bunch  of  smartweed  and  bruise  it  to  cause 
the  juice  to  exude.  Rub  the  animal  thoroughly  with 
the  bunch  of  bruised  weed,  especially  on  the  legs,  neck 
and  ears.  Neither  flies  or  other  insects  will  trouble 
him  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  process  should  be 
repeated  every  day.  A  very  convenient  way  of  using 
it  is,  to  make  a  strong  infusion  by  boiling  the  weed  a 
few  minutes  in  water.  When  cold  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently applied  with  a  sponge  or  brush.  Smartweed  is 
found  growing  in  every  section  of  the  country,  usually 
on  wet  ground  near  highways. 

A  Rule  for  Determining-  the  Weight  of 
Live  Cattle  by  Measurement. 

There  are  many  rules  for  estimating  the  weight  of 
cattle  by  measurement,  but  one  of  the  authorities  on 
the  subject  says  that  "There  is  no  rule  tliat  comes 
nearer  than  good  guessing,"  and  that  no  two  animals 
will  weigh  alike  according  to  measurement.  The 
same  autliority  further  rei::arks  that  a  rule,  as  good  as 
any,  is  to  find  the  superficial  feet  by  multiplying  the 
girth,  just  behind  the  shoulder-blade,  by  the  length 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  shoulder  blade  to  the  root  of 
the  tail.  Thus  an  ox  girthing  seven  feet  nine  inches, 
and  measuring  six  feet  in  Icugth,  would  contain  seven 
and  three-fourths  times  six  or  46^  superficial  feet. 
For  cattle,  grass  fed,  the  following  is  given  as  the 
weight  per  superficial  foot : 

Girth  less  than  3  feet., 11  pouuds. 

Girth  3  to  5  feet .16  pounds. 
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Girth  5  to  7  feet 23  pounds. 

Girth  7  to  9  feet 31  pounds. 

Thus  the  steer,  as  per  above  measurements,  should 
weigh  46.50  by  31,  or  1,441  pounds,  gross.  Under  this 
rule  it  is  usual  to  deduct  one  pound  in  twenty  on  half- 
fatted  cattle,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  on  a  cow 
having  had  calves,  and  if  not  fat  an  equal  amount. 
The  author  of  this  rule  suggests  its  use  only  when  the 
scale  is  wanting,  as  the  scale  is  the  only  true  standard. 

Years  of  Age  which  various  Auunals 
Attain. 


Whale 1,000 

Elephant 400 

Swan 300 

Tortoise loo 

Eagle., 
Raven. 
Camel. 
Lion  ... 
Porpoise. 


loo 

loo 

loo 

70 

-;o 


Horse 25  to  30 


Cow 

Bear 

Deer 

Pigs 

Cat 

Fox 

Dog 

Sheep ... 
Rabbit... 
Squirrel. 


20 

20 
20 
20 
15 
15 
20 
10 
7 


How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse  by  his 
Teeth. 

At  three  years  old  the  horse  should  have  the  central 
permanent  nippers  growing,  the  other  two  pairs  wast- 
ing, six  grinders  in  each  jaw  above  and  below,  the  first 
and  fifth  level,  the  others  and  the  sixth  protruding. 
The  sharp  edges  of  the  new  incisors  will  be  very  evi- 
dent, compared  with  the  old  teeth.  As  the  permanent 
nippers  wear  and  continue  to  grow,  a  narrow  portion 
of  the  cone-shaped  tooth  is  exposed  by  the  attrition  of 
the  teeth  on  each  other.  The  mark  will  be  wearing 
out,  and  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  will  be  sensibly 
•smaller  than  at  two  years.  Between  three  and  a  half 
and  four  years  the  next  pair  of  nippers  will  be  changed, 
the  central  nippers  will  have  attained  nearly  their  full 
growth,  a  vacuity  will  be  left  where  the  second  stood, 
and  the  comer  teeth  will  be  diminished  in  breadth, 
•worn  down,  and  the  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth 
•will  become  faint.  The  second  pair  of  grinders  will 
be  shed.  At  four  years  the  central  nippers  will  be  fully 
<ieveloped,  the  sharp  edge  somewhat  worn  oflF,  and  the 
mark  somewhat  wider  and  fainter.  The  next  pair  will 
be  up,  but  they  will  be  small,  -with  a  mark  deep  and 
extending  quite  across  them.  The  comer  nippers  will 
be  larger  than  the  inside  ones,  but  smaller  than  before 
and  flat,  and  the  mark  nearly  effaced.  The  sixth 
grinders  will  have  risen  to  a  level  with  the  others,  and 
the  tushes  will  begin  to  appear. 

At  five  the  horse's  mouth,  is  almost  perfect.  The 
comer  nippers  are  quite  up,  the  long,  deep  mark 
irregular  in  the  inside,  and  the  other  nippers  will  bear 
evident  tokens  of  increased  wear.  The  tushes  are 
nearly  grown,  the  sixth  molar  is  up,  and  the  third 
tnolar  is  wanting.  This  last  circumstance  will  prevent 
the  deception  of  attempting  to  pass  a  late  fcur-year- 


old  as  a  five-year-old.  At  six  the  mark  on  the  central 
nippers  is  worn  out.  At  seven  the  mark  is  worn  out 
in  the  four  central  nippers,  and  fast  wearing  way  in 
the  corner  teeth.  The  tushes  are  rounded  at  the  points 
and  edges,  and  beginning  to  get  round  inside.  At  eight 
years  old  the  tushes  are  r  junde^l  in  every  way,  the 
mark  is  gone  from  all  the  bottom  nippers.  There  is 
notliing  remaining  ia  them  that  can  afterward  clearly 
sliow  the  age  of  a  horse.  After  this  the  only  guides 
arc  the  nippers  in  the  upper  jaw.  At  nine  the  mark 
will  be  worn  from  the  middle  nippers,  from  the  next 
pair  at  ten,  and  from  all  the  upper  nippers  at  eleven. 
At  nine  the  centre  nippers  are  round  instead  of  ovaL 
At  ten  the  others  begin  to  become  rounded,  at  eleven 
the  second  pair  are  much  rounded,  at  thirteen  the  cor- 
ner ones  have  the  same  appearance,  at  fourteen  the 
faces  of  the  centre  nippers  become  somewhat  triangu- 
lar, at  seventeen  they  are  all  so. 

Food  for  Stock. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of 
various  products,  used  as  food  for  stock,  which  are 
equivalent  in  value  to  10  pounds  of  good  hay : 


FOOD.  POUNDS.  I 

Barley 510    6| 

Cabbage  20  to  30 

Carrots,  red 25  to  30 

Carrots,  white 40  to  45 

Clover,  green 45  to  50 

Indian  com .«.  5  to    7 

Mangel-wurzel  30  to  35 

Oats 4  to    7 

Oil  Cake 2  to    4 


FOOD.  POUNDS. 

Peas  and  Beans 3  to    5 

Potatoes .20  to  25 

Straw,  barley 20  to  40 

Straw,  oat 20  to  40 

Straw,  pea „io  to  i.s 

Straw,  wheat -40  to  50 

Turnips _ 45  to  50 

Wheat _..  5  to    7 


Vitality  of  Seeds. 

The  table  shows  the  limit  of  time  beyond  which 
the  seeds  of  the  common  garden  vegetables  become 
useless  for  sowing. 

Oninn i  year 

Parsnip i  year 

Peas 2  years 

2  years  1  Radish 3  years 

2  years  I  Squash 10  years 


Beans 2  years 

Beets 7  years 

Cabbage 4  years 

Carrot 
Celery 


Cucumber.. 

Lettuce 

Melon 


.10  years   Sweet  Com 2  years 

.  3  years  I  Tomato 7  years 

.10  years  '.  Turnip 4  years 


Quantity  of  Seeds  Required  per  Acre. 


Wheat 1)4  to  2  bul 

Rye 1)4 

Oats 3  " 

Barley 2  " 

Peas 2     to  3   " 

White  beans.. ..i>^  " 

Buckwheat-...    }i  " 

Com,  bro'dc'st  4  " 

Com,  in  drills..2    to  3    " 
Com,  in  hills. ..4    to  8  qts 
Broom  com„...    J4  bu 

Potatoes 10  to  15   " 


Beets 3 

Carrots 2 

Rnta  baga ^ 

Millet.. .„ )4 

Qover,  white_4 
Clover,  red-.. .8 

Timothy™ 6 

Orchard  grass  2 

Red  top _.i 

Blue  grass 2 

Mix'dlawngr  i 
Tobacco.. 2 


to    2 


lb? 


bu 

qts 


bu 

pks 

bu 
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Hills  in  an  Acre  of  Ground. 


40  feet  apart 27  hills!  8  feet  apart 6S0  hills 


35 
30 

25 
20 

15 
12 
:o 


35 

6 

1,210 

48 

5 

1.752 

69 

3/'2 

3i556 

108 

3 

4.^Mo 

193 

2y^    " 

6,969 

302 

2             " 

10,890 

435 

I    " 

43.560 

Comparative  Yield  of  Various  Grains, 
Vecretables  and  Fruits. 

Lbs.  per  acre  j  Lbs.  per  acre 

Hops 442  j  Grass 7,000 

Wheat 1,260  ■  Carrots 6,Soo 


Barlev 1,600 

Oats  .' 1,840 

Peas 1,920 

Beans 2 ,000 

Plums 2,000 

Cherries 2,000 

Onions 2,800 

Hay 4.900 

fears 5,000 


Potatoes 7,500 

Apples 8,000 

Turnips 8,420 

Cinque  foil  graiss 9.600 

Vetches,  green 9,800 

Cabbage 10,900 

Parsnips 11,200 

Mangel  Wurzel 22,000 


Hay  Measure. 

About  500  cubic  feet  of  well-settled  hay,  or  about  700 
of  new  mown  hav,  will  make  a  ton.  To  estimate 
amount  of  hay  in  3  mow — Ten  cubic  yards  01  meadow 
hay  weigh  a  ton.  WTicn  the  hay  is  taken  out  of  old 
stacks,  8  or  9  yards  will  make  a  ton.  Eleven  or  twelve 
cubic  yards  of  clover,  when  dry,  will  make  a  ton. 

How  Grain  will  Sliiink. 

Fanners  rarely  gain  by  holding  on  to  their  grain 
after  it  is  fit  for  market,  when  the  shrinkage  is  taken 
into  account.  Wheat,  from  the  time  it  is  threshed, 
will  shrink  two  quarts  to  the  bushel,  or  6  per  cent,  in 
six  months,  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
Hence,  it  follows  that  94  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  when 
first  threshed  in  August,  is  as  good,  taking  into  account 
the  shrinkage  alone,  as  $1  in  the  following  February. 

Corn  shrinks  much  more  from  the  time  it  is  first 
husked.  One  hundred  bushels  of  ears,  as  they  come 
from  the  fields  in  November,  will  be  reduced  to  not  far 
from  eighty.  So  that  forty  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  in 
the  ear,  as  it  comes  from  the  f.elJ,  is  as  good  as  fifty  in 
March,  shrinkage  only  being  taken  into  account. 

In  the  case  of  potatoes — taking  those  that  rot  and  are 
otherwise  lost — together  with  the  shrinkage,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  between  October  and  June  the  loss 
to  the  owner  who  holds  them  is  not  less  than  33  per 
cent. 

This  estimate  is  taken  on  the  basis  of  interest  at  7 
per  cent.,  and  takes  no  account  of  loss  by  vermin. 

Weig-ht  of  Men  and  Animals. 

The  average  weight  of  20,000  men  and  women, 
weighed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1864,  was — men  141  j^  lbs; 
women,  124)^  lbs. 

A  crowdof  peopleclosely  packed  =  85  lbs.  per  sup.  ft. 


The  average  weight  of  a  man  =  140  lbs,  6  oz.,  or 
about  fifteen  men  to  a  ton. 

A  strong  cart  horse  ==  14  cwt.,  and  a  cavalry  horse 
=  11  cwt. 

An  ox  =  7  to  8  cwt.     Cow,  6^2  to  8  cwt. 

A  pig  =  i  to  i}4  cwt.,  and  a  sheep==3/  to  I'X  cwt. 

The  Proportion  of  Good  Meat  in  a  Weil-Fed 

Beef  Animal  Compared  with 

Its  Live  Weight. 

Sixty  pounds  of  dressed  beef  for  each  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  is  considered  a  fair  average,  and  indi- 
cates that  the  animal  was  a  good  stock  in  first-rate 
marketable  condition.  Of  course  the  choice  cuts,  con- 
sisting of  ribs,  sirloin,  and  rump  steaks,  constitute 
only  about  half  of  this.  So  that  an  animal  which  weighs 
1,000  pounds  live  weight  will  produce  but  about  600 
pounds  of  dressed  meat,  of  which  the  choice  cuts  will 
amount  to  about  310  pounds  and  the  "  coarse  meat  " 
to  290  pounds. 

Contents  of  Cisterns. 

To  find  the  number  of  gallons  contained  in  a  ciscern, 
multiply  the  length,  width  and  depth  together,  all  in 
feet.  This  will  give  the  contents  in  cube  feet,  which 
multiply  by  6.24,  and  the  product  will  be  the  number 
of  gallons.  If  the  dimensions  are  in  inches,  use 
,003607  in  place  of  6.24. 

Two  dimensions  of  a  cistern  being  given  to  find  the 
third,  to  contain  a  given  number  of  gallons,  multiply 
the  required  number  of  gallons  by  .16046,  if  the  dimen- 
sions are  in  feet,  or  by  277,274,  if  the  dimensions  are 
in  inches,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  product  of  the 
two  given  dimensions.  The  quotient  will  be  the  third 
dimension  required. 

W^ood  Measure. 

To  find  the  contents  of  cord  wood.  Multiply  the 
length,  width  and  height  together  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  128. 

Wood  for  Fuel. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  wood  as  heat  pro- 
ducers, different  woods  vary  some  by  different  meth- 
ods of  experimenting.  The  most  accurate  would  be 
their  value  as  steam  producers.  The  following  test 
was  made  from  a  fire  tubular,  horizontal  boiler: 


Shellbark  Hickory 100 

Pignut  Hickory 95 

White  Oak 84 

White  Ash 77 

Dogwood 75 

Shrub  Oak 73 

White  Hazel 72 

Apple  Tree 70 

Red  Oak 67 

White  Beech 65 

Yellow  Oak 60 


Hard  Maple 59 

White  Elm 58 

Red  Cedar 56 

Wild  Cherry 55 

Yellow  Pine 54 

Chestnut 52 

Yellow  Poplar 51 

Butternut  43 

White  Birch 43 

White  Pine 30 


These  figures  are  from  air-dried  wood.     No  accurd 
result  could  be  obtained  from  green  wood,  a  -■  it  is  nt* 
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In  a  proper  condition,  and  would  vary  considerably 
from  any  figures  that  might  be  made. 

How  to  Measure  Circles  and  Globes. 

Tc  find  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  multiply  the 
Siameter  by3.i4i6. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  circle,  multiply  the  square  of 
(he  diameter  by  .7854. 

To  find  the  surface  of  a  globe,  multiply  the  square  of 
lie  diameter  by  3.1416. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  globe,  multiply  the  cube  of 
:he  diameter  by  .5236. 

Seasoning  and  Preserving  Timber. 

For  the  purpose  of  seasoning,  timber  should  be 
piled  under  shelter,  where  it  may  be  kept  dry,  but  not 
exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air.  At  the  same  time, 
there  should  be  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  the  tim- 
ber, with  which  a  few  slats  or  blocks  of  wood  should 
be  placed  between  the  pieces  that  lie  over  each  other, 
near  enough  to  prevent  the  timber  from  bending. 

In  the  sheds  the  pieces  of  timber  should  be  piled  in 
this  way  or  in  square  piles,  and  classed  according  to 
age  and  kind.  Each  pile  should  be  distinctly  marked 
with  the  number  and  kind  of  pieces  and  the  ^ge  or  the 
date  of  receiving  them. 

The  piles  should  betaken  down  and  made  over  again 
at  intervals,  varying  with  the  length  of  time  which  the 
timber  has  been  cut. 

The  seasoning  of  timber  requires  from  two  to  four 
years,  according  to  its  size. 

Gradual  drj'ing  and  seasoning  in  this  manner  is  con- 
sidered the  most  favorable' to  the  durability  and  strength 
of  timber,  but  various  methods  have  been  prepared  for 
hastening  the  process.  For  this  purpose,  steaming  and 
boiling  timber  has  been  applied  with  success,  Kiln 
drying  is  eerviceable  only  for  boards  and  pieces  of  small 
dimensions,  and  is  apt  to  cause  cracks  and  to  impair 
the  strength  of  wood,  unless  performed  very  slowly. 

Timber  of  large  dimension  is  impiroved  by  immer- 
sion in  water  for  some  weeks,  According  to  its  size, 
after  which  it  is  less  subject  to  warp  and  crack  in  steam- 
ing. 

Oak  timber  loses  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  in 
beasoniug,  and  about  one-third  of  its  weight  in  be- 
coming dry. 

Grain  Measure. 

To  find  the  capacity  of  a  bin  or  wagon  bed,  multiply 
the  cubic  feet  by  .8  (tenths).     For  great  accuracy,  add 
«/^  of  a  bushel  for  every  100  cubic  feet. 
Ear  Corn  Measure. 

To  find  the  contents  of  a  com  crib,  multiply  the 
cubic  feet  b}'  4  and  divide  the  product  by  9. 

Land  Measure. 

To  find  the  number  of  acres  in  a  body  of  land,  mul- 
tiply the  length  by  the  width  (in  rods)  and  divide  the 


product  by  160.  When  the  opposite  sides  are  unequal 
add  them  and  take  half  the  sum  for  the  mean  length  o. 
width. 

Wells. 

To  ascertain  the  quantitv  of  water  in  a  well,  take  hal) 

the  circumference  and  multiply  by  half  the  diameter, 

multiply  the  result  by  the  depth,  which  gives  the  cubic 

measures,  then  reckon  6  gal.  and  i  pt.  to  the  cube  foot. 

How  to  Mix  Paints  for  Colors. 


Buff. Mix  together- 
Chestnut 
Chocolate 
Claret.... 
Copper .. 

Dove 

Drab 

Fawn 

Flesh 

Freestone 
French  Gray 

Gray 

Gold 

Green  Bronze ' 
I^emon  .. 
Limestone 
Olive.... 
Orange .. 
Peach  ... 

Pearl 

Purple... 

Rose 

Sandstone 

Snuff..... 

Violet..., 


-White,  Yellow  Ochre,  Red. 
Red,  Black,  Yellow. 
Raw  Umber,  Red,  Black. 
Red,  Umber,  Black. 
Red,  Yello'.v,  Black. 
White,  Vermilion,  Blue,  Vel. 
White,  Yel.  Ochre,  Red,  Black. 
White,  Yellow,  Red. 
White,  Yel.  Ochre,  Vermilion. 
Red,  Black,  Yel.  Ochre,  Verm. 
White,  Prussian  Blue,  Lake. 
White  Lead,  Black. 
White,  Stone  Ochre,  Red. 
Chrome  Green,  Black,  Yellow. 
White,  Chrome  Yellow. 
White,  Yel.  Ochre,  Black,  Red. 
Yellow,  Blue,  Black,  White. 
Yellow  and  Red. 
White  and  Vermilion. 
Vv'hite,  Black,  Blue. 
Violet,  with  more  R:d  &:  White 
White,  Midder  Lake. 
White,  Yel.  Ochre,  Black,  Red 
Yellow,  Vandyke  Brown. 
Red,  Blue  and  White. 


EXCELLENT  IJ^TEREST  RULES. 

For  finding  the  interest  on  any  principal  for  any 
number  of  days.  The  answer  in  each  case  being  in 
cents,  separate  the  two  right-hand  figures  of  answer  tc 
express  in  dollars  and  cents  : 

Four  per  cent. — Multiply  the  principal  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  to  run  ;  separate  right-hand  figure  fron: 
product,  and  divide  bv  9. 

Five  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  di^ 
vide  by  72. 

Six  per  cent. — Multipl}'  by  number  of  days,  separate 
right-hand  figure,  and  divide  by  6. 

Eight  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and 
divide  by  45. 

Nine  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days,  sepa- 
rate right-hand  figure,  and  divide  bv  4. 

Ten  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  di 
vide  by  36. 

Twelve  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  da_\-s,  sep- 
arate right-hand  figure,  and  divide  by  3. 
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Fifteen  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and 
divide  by  54. 

Eighteen  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days, 
separate  right-hand  figure,  and  divide  by  2. 

Twenty  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and 
divide  by  f8. 

Twenty-four  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days, 
and  divide  by  15. 

The  Best  Interest  RuJe  Extant. 

To  find  the  interest  on  any  amount,  at  any  rate  per 
cent.,  for  any  length  of  time: 

1st.  Reduce  time  to  run  en  interest  to  months  and 
tenths  of  a  month.  To  find  tb.e  number  of  tenths  of  a 
month  divide  the  number  of  days  over  a  month  by 
three  and  add  t  j  the  number  of  months  the  tenths  in 
decitnal  form. 

2d.  Move  the  decimal  point  between  dollars  and 
cents  in  the  principal  two  places  to  the  left,  divide  this 
amount  by /zc'^'/i'^  and  multiply  by  the  rate  per  cent.; 
multiply  this  amount  by  the  number  of  months,  as 
found  above,  and  the  product  will  be  the  answer. 

Example.  -$144.00  @  4^  per  cent.,  for  I  year,  7 
months  and  21  days.  i  year,  7  months  and  21  days 
oquals  19.7  months 


At  4;^  Per  Cent. 

12)1.44 

.12 

4>i  rate  of  interest. 

.54  rate  for  I  month. 
19.7  months. 


378 
486 

54 


$io.63.8=Ans.  $10.63.8. 


At  5  Per  Cent. 

12)1.44 

.12 
5  rate  of  interest. 

.60  rate  for  i  month. 
19  7  months. 


420 
540 
60 


?ii.82.o=Ans.  $11.82. 


AMOUNT. 


Interest  Tables. 

I   PER   CENT. 

One  One 

tiay.  Week. 

%         1. 00 0000277  .0001939 

10.00 OD0277  .001939 

100.00 00277  -01939 

1,000.00 0277  .1939 

5  PER  CENT. 

%        1. 00 0001385     .00097 

10.00 .....,^ooI38s      .0097 

100.00 01385        .097 

1,000.00 1385  .97 

6  PER  CENT. 

%         1.00 0001662     .001163 

10.00 001662        .01163 

100.00 01662  .1163 

X^ooo.oo 1662        1. 163 


One 

One 

Month. 

Year. 

.000831 

; 

.01 

.00833 

.10 

.0833 

% 

1. 00 

.833 

10.00 

.00416 

.05 

.0416 

.50 

^16 

$ 

5.00 

m6 

50.00 

.005 

.06 

•05 

.60 

.50 

$ 

6.00 

5-00 

60,00 

Short  Method  to  Calculate  Interest, 

RULE. 
Multiply  the  principal  by  half  the  number  of  days; 
that  product  divided  by  30  will  give  the  answer  in 
cents. 

EXAMPLE. 
What  is  the  interest  on  $165  for   16  days  at  6  pc» 
cent.? 

165  dollars, 
8  half  the  number  of  daj's. 

3.0)1132.0 

44  cents. 

Divisors  for  Different  Rates  pev  cent. 

Any  amount  multiplied  by  the  time  in  days,  as  pet 
example  :  $200  for  19  days,  and  divide  by  72,  will  give 
you   the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Answer,  $.52.7 
At    6  per  cent,  as  above,  divide  by  60 


9 
10 
12 

15 
20 
24 
40 


52 
45 
40 

36 
30 
24 
18 

15 
.09 


A  Period  of  Heavy  Interest. 

When  Franklin  Pierce  became  President  the  public 
debt  aggregated  $69,129,937.27,  and  later  was  increased 
by  $2,500,000  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  Texas.  In  No- 
vember, 1S56,  this  had  been  reduced  to  $30,963,909.64. 
There  was  a  considerable  sum  due  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
growing  out  cf  t!:e  extinction  of  their  title  to  the 
public  lands.  In  1856  this  amounted  to  $21,066,501.36, 
and  was  payable  at  different  times.  The  reduction  oi 
the  public  debt  was  so  rapid  that  the  Government 
parted  the  next  year  -with  a  portion  of  its  revenue. 
Then  came  the  financial  crisis  of  1857.  The  national 
income  speedily  decreased,  and  the  public  credit  like- 
wise declined.  After  much  trouble  and  great  financial 
distress,  money  had  to  be  borrowed  to  meet  current 
obligations.  The  $20,000,000  Treasury  notes  issued  in 
December,  1857,  payable  in  a  year,  could  not  be  met 
when  they  matured.  The  Government  tried  to  float 
enough  of  the  stock  to  meet  the  Treasury  notes  that 
would  fall  due  in  January,  1861.  Finally,  Congreas 
authorized  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  of  Treasury  notes 
in  lieu  of  $11,000,000,  redeemable  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  and  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  untU  called  for 
redemption.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry ,  was,  how- 
ever, authorized  to  issue  them,  afler  advertisement,  at 
such  rates  of  interest  as  might  be  offered  by  the  lowest 
responsible  bidders.  Notes  were  soon  afterward  issued 
under  this  act. 


IMPORTANT  FACTS  FOR  REFERENCE. 
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Money  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

The  first  money  coined  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  was  in  1793.  The  coins  first  made  were 
copper  cents.  In  the  following  year  (1794)  silver  dol- 
lars were  made.  Gold  eagles  were  made  in  1795.  The 
machinery  as  well  as  the  metal  first  used  was  imported, 
and  great  trouble  was  experienced  in  procuring  a  supply 
of  copper.  The  first  copper  used  by  tlie  Mint  came  from 
England. 

On  December  S,  1S48,  the  first  deposit  of  gold  from 
California  was  received. 

The  largest  nugget  of  gold  ever  brought  to  the  Mint 
came  froni  California  in  1S52,  and  was  worth  nearly  six 
thousand  dollars  fn  gold. 

The  sweepings  of  the  rooms  in  the  Mint  have  some- 
times provcKi  to  be  worth  550,000  in  one  year. 

Up  to  the  year  1S57,  tJie  base  coin  of  the  United 
States  was  exclusively  copper.  In  this  year  the  coin- 
age of  what  was  called  the  nickel  cents  was  commence! . 
These  pieces,  although  called  nickel,  were  composed 
of  one-eighth  nickel,  the  balance  being  copper.  Since 
the  first  coinage  of  nickel  money,  tlie  pieces  have 
changed  two  or  three  times,  both  in  design  and 
mixture. 
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Tbe  Rtx)ve  table  gives  the  cumb'.T  of  da.vs  Intcrveulng'  be- 
tween any  day  In  any  moutli  to  a  simlUr  date  In  any  otUer 
month.  To  ascertain  these  ttiterveiiing  days,  run  tbe  e>e 
along  tbe  line  designated  by  title  of  the  raontli  on  Uie  left 
ban'],  uotU  Ic  reaches  Its  Intersection  by  tlie  column  Ur-aueJ 
at  the  top,  by  the  niont-h  in  which  the  note  matures,  and  ilia 
Dgurea  at  the  angle  d?noto  the  number  cf  days  trom  the  :;r3t 
of  the  respective  months.  To  this  add  the  day  upon  wiiioU 
the  note  matures,  and  from  the  sum  substract  "the  date  o(  the 
month  from  which  it  is  reckoned. 

Example.— A  note  t:illln?  due  June  2eth  Is  oHered  for  dis- 
count 00  March  inth;  wanted,  the  number  of  days  Inierrta- 
Ing  before  nmturlty. 

The  figures  at  the  angle  give 92 

Add  date  of  note's  maturity 2; 


Deduct  date  of  discount 
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Coining-  Presses  at  the  Philadclpliia  Mint. 

There  are  ten  coining  presses,  each  one  capable  of 
making  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  tivcniy  coins 
per  luinutc.  They  are  scldtuu  run  at  a  greater  speed 
than  eighty  per  minute.  If  each  press  in  the  room 
was  run  at  its  greatest  capacity,  and  engaged  in  making 
double  eagles  ($20),  in  the  short  space  of  one  minute 
we  should  have  the  astonishing  sum  of  ^34,000  manu- 
factured. Only  the  largest  presses  arc  used  in  ir.aking 
coins  of  large  denomination.  The  small  presses  are 
used  for  base  coins  £.nd  tlie  smaller  denominations  of 
silver  pieces.  The  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to 
making  a  perfect  coin  is  from  twenty  to  eighty  tons. 
The  larger  the  piece  the  more  pressure  is  required. 
The  deviation  of  a  hair's  breadth  would  spoil  the  coin. 

The  impressions  on  both  sides  of  the  coin  are  made 
■with  one  motion  of  the  press.  A  steel  die,  whereon 
the  characters  to  be  placed  on  the  coin  have  been  en- 
graved or  dug  out,  is  fastened  by  means  of  screws,  ou 
to  what  is  called  a  "  stake,"  and  placed  below  or  on 
the  bed  of  the  press.  It  is  set  about  the  thickness  of 
tlie  coin  below  the  surface,  and  is  surrounded  bv  a 
"collar."  It  makes  no  material  difference  whcthei 
the  obverse  or  reverse  of  the  coin  is  below,  although 
the  latter  is  generally  placed  tliere.  On  a  portion  of 
the  machine  made  to  receive  it,  working  dircctlv  over 
the  lower  die,  the  obverse  die  is  fixed,  and  on  tlii* 
portion  the  pressure  is  regulated. 
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13.33 

14.17 

15.00 

15.83 

16.67 

17.50 

18.33 

19.17 

20.83 

6} 

9.63 

10.50 

11.37 

12.25 

13.13 

14.00 

14.88 

15.75 

16.62 

17.50 

18.37 

19.25 

20,12 

21.87 

6i 

10.08 

11.00 

11.92 

12.83 

13.75 

14.67 

15.58 

16.50 

17.42 

18.33 

19.25 

20.17 

21.08 

22.92 

6f 

10,54 

11.50 

12.45 

13.42 

14.38 

15.33 

16.29 

17.25 

18.21 

"19.17 

20.13 

21.08 

22.04 

23.96 

6 

11,00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00!20.00 

21.00 

22.00 

23.00 

25.00 

Par  Hour 

18 

20 

22 

23 

25 

27 

28 

30 

32       33 

35 

37 

38 

42 

IMPORTANT  FACTS  FOR  REFERENCE. 
BOARD  BY  THE  WEEK. 
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Showing  the  rates  per  day  from  two  dollars  to  twelve  dollars  per 

week. 

Dajr 

$2 

$2,50 

(      ^ 

|3.f30 

$4 

$4.50 

$5 

$5  60 

$6 

$6.60 

1 

29 

36 

43 

50 

67 

64 

71 

79 

86 

93 

'2 

67 

71 

86 

1.00 

1.14 

1.29 

1.43 

1.67 

1.71 

1.88 

3 

86 

1.07 

1.29 

1.50 

1.71 

1.93 

2.14 

2.36 

2.67 

2.79 

4 

1.14 

1.43 

1.71 

2.00 

2.29 

2.57 

2.86 

3.14 

3.43 

3.71 

6 

1.43 

1.79 

2.14 

2.50 

2.86 

3.21 

3.57 

3.93 

4.29 

4.64 

6 

1.71 

2.14 

2.57 

3.00 

3.43 

3.86 

4.29 

4.71 

6.14 

6.67 

9 

2.00 

2.60 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

6.50 

6.00 

6.60 

r'ays 

$7 

$7.60 

$8 

$8.50 

$9 

$9.50 

$10 

$10,50 

$11 

$12 

1 

1.00 

1.07 

1.14 

1.21 

1.29 

1.36 

1.43 

1.50 

1.67 

1.71 

2 

2.00 

2.14 

2.29 

2.43 

2.67 

2.71 

2.86 

3.00 

3.14 

3.43 

3 

3.00 

3.21 

3.43 

3.64 

3.86 

4.07 

4.29 

4.50 

4.71 

6.14 

4 

4.00 

4.29 

4.57 

4.86 

5.14 

6.43 

6.71 

6.00 

6.29 

6.86 

6 

6.00 

6.36 

6.71 

6.07 

6.43 

6.79 

7.14 

7.50 

7.86 

8.67 

6 

6.00 

6.43 

6.86 

7.29 

7.71 

8.14 

8.67 

9.00 

9.43 

10.29 

7 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

8.60 

9.00 

9.60 

10.00 

10.50 

11.00 

12.00 

LEGAL,  WEIGHT  OF  A  BUSHEL  IX  DIFFERE:N^T  STATES. 


•htn  ud  TarrUoclei. 

WlMmt 

Ibi. 

Oaa. 

lt>». 

Bar- 
ley. 

Bock 

vtieat. 

abeU. 
04 

Corn. 

Cora 

tin 
Cob 

Cora 

Meal. 

Poa. 
toes. 

Swwit 

PotA. 
UXi. 

Onioiu. 

Tur. 
ajpa. 

Beu*. 

Pama. 

Dried 
applM. 

Dried 
peocb' 

Flix. 
Med. 

Tlm- 

Olbj 

teed. 

BlQC- 

eced. 

Clorw- 
md- 

Co«l, 

iMbm 

cite. 

Ika 

lij. 

Iba. 

Ibo. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lt«. 

Ibi. 

lb>. 

Ibt. 

Ibi. 

Ibf. 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

Ib». 

Ibi. 

Ibi. 

Iba. 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Caliromia 

Colorado 

Connecticut ...... 

Dakota 

Delaware 

..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60-. 
-.60.. 
..60.. 
..60- 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
-.60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..liO.. 
-60.. 
..60 

.56. 
.56. 
.54. 
JS6. 
.56. 
.56- 

J6. 
.56. 
.56 
.56- 
-56. 
.66. 
.32- 
-50- 
-56- 
.56. 
-56- 
.56- 
-56- 
-56. 
.56- 

-^• 
-56- 

-56. 

-56. 

.56. 

-56- 

-56- 

-56- 

-56- 

.56. 

-56- 

-56- 

.56. 

.56- 

-56. 

-56. 

-32. 
-32. 
.32. 
JJ2- 
-32- 
.32. 

1.33." 
-32- 
.33. 

'32'. 
.33. 
.32. 
-33- 
.30. 
.32. 
-32- 
.32. 
-32. 
.32. 
.:S. 
-34- 
-32- 
-32. 
-30. 
-33 
-30. 
.32. 
.%- 
-30. 
.32- 
.:«. 
.32. 
-32- 
-S2. 
-:«- 
-32. 
.32. 

.48. 
.45- 
.50- 
.48. 
.48. 
.48. 


'.47! 
.48. 
.48. 
.48. 
.48. 
.47. 
.32. 
-48. 
.47. 
.48- 
.48. 
48. 
-48. 
-48- 
A%. 
.50- 

"481 
A%. 
.48. 
.48- 
-46. 
-47. 
.48- 
.48- 
.48- 
.48- 
-48- 
-45- 
-48. 

..32.. 

!l40- 

..52.- 
..48.. 
..42.- 

II53." 

..52.. 
..50.. 
..52.. 
..SO.. 
..55.. 

-48- 
..48.. 
..48.. 
.-48- 
..42„ 
..52.. 
..52.. 
..52-. 
..40.. 

-50- 
..48.. 
..50.. 
..50.. 
-.42.. 
..48.. 

-56" 
..50.. 
..46.. 
.-52-. 
.-42-. 
..52.. 
..50- 

!l64." 

..52.. 
..56.. 
..56.. 
..56- 
..58.. 
..56.. 
..56.. 
-56- 
..56- 
..53- 
..56. 
..55.. 
..50.. 
..56-. 
..56.. 
-56.. 
-56- 
u-56- 
..56-. 
..56-. 
--56-. 
.-52- 
-.56- 
..58.. 
..56-. 
..54- 
..56.. 
..56.. 
..56.. 
.-56-. 
..56.. 
--56.. 
.-56.. 
..53.. 
..56.. 
..56.. 
-.56.. 

.70. 

.'to'. 
.'toI 

.70. 
.68. 
.70. 
.70. 
.70. 

Ito'. 
1t6'. 

Ito'- 

.70. 

Ito'. 

.72. 
.'76' 

ItoI 

..50.. 

-soll 

..50.. 

-43". 

..48.. 
..48.. 
.-48- 
..50.. 

-50- 

..50.. 

"56"! 

.-48- 
..50.. 
.-S0- 

IIso'.l 

-.50.. 
'.I5O'.'. 

-46- 

-501". 

..50.. 
-50- 

rSolI 

..00.. 

!Ic6- 

..60.. 
..CO.. 

"sal. 

..60.. 
-00.. 
..CO.. 
..CO.. 
..00.. 
..CO.. 

11  c6- 
-'col'. 

.-00.- 
-00.. 
..60-- 
.00.. 
.-CO- 
-60- 
.-60-- 
-60.- 
..60.. 

I."  60!'. 
.60.. 
..56.. 
..60.- 
-cO- 
..60.- 
-60-. 
..60.- 
..5<1-. 
..60.. 
..60.. 

..50.. 

"-I46'.'- 

"55". 

..55- 

!I46'.'. 
..50.. 
..55.. 

-56- 
-56.- 
.-56- 


-50- 



--54.. 

-56!'. 

riso'.'. 

.-50.. 
-561". 


-57- 

'."57'.! 
..50.. 
..52.. 

:S: 

--48-- 
--57.. 
..57.. 
.-57.. 

-521" 

--56-- 
-  52 

'.56'- 
-flO. 

-55. 

Igs'- 

-00. 

iso'. 

.-.eso.. 

..60.. 

--00- 
.  .60.. 

-GOII 
-.60.. 
..GO.. 
--00- 
..CO.. 
.-00.. 

1-04- 
.-00.. 

..46.. 

I'eo- 

-00.- 

;"6o" 

I.'flo". 
'-Icol'. 

-.24.. 

;;&; 

.-25-- 
--24-- 
.-24-. 
..24.. 

--38.. 

11.33". 

..33.. 
.-33.- 
.-33.. 

-33-. 
.-39.. 

-.56- 

".leell 

:-.' 

!«'- 
!«'- 

..14- 

Iliil'. 

..eo-- 

-60.'. 

"eo.'l 

-80-. 

District  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas ..... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

r.se'.I 

..56.. 

.Ise" 
..54.. 

-.56.. 

I45I 

.45- 
45. 

-45- 
45. 

.45. 

I45'- 

..14.. 
..14.. 
..14-. 
--14- 
-.14.. 

-14- 

iieo''- 

-00. 
-60-. 
-60- 
..60- 
..60.. 

-64l' 

'.'.'30V. 

-.50- 

T-so'-I 

-.80.. 
..78.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  

Nevada 

.I57- 
--57-- 

-67.. 

-57". 

r.so".'- 

i'sol'. 

.-57  . 
..56.- 
--52-. 
.-57.. 
-50.- 

'-so!'- 

-58- 

iso'. 

-55- 

"m. 

.5.^- 
-50- 

I42? 

..60- 

iioo- 

--60-- 
..60. 

!!eo-"- 

--00  - 

--62-. 

i.'eo- 

-60- 
..60.. 
..60.. 
.-60.. 
..60-. 
-60.. 
.-60- 

-00- 

'Lm.'. 

-.60- 
-.60.. 
.-CO.- 
--C0-- 
..50-. 
.-60-. 

.'leol'. 

--60.. 
--60-- 
..60-- 
--60.. 

..22.. 

..:«.. 
-.34.. 

."34- 

ilssl'. 

-22- 
..28.. 

-26'-- 
-.26.. 

'^28! I 

--28.. 

-.25-. 
--SS.. 

.-28-. 
.-28-- 
.-33-, 

!I33'.'. 
I.'33'.I 

..23.. 
-33!'- 

"32!'- 

.-5S- 
--33.. 

--28- 

-56- 
-56- 
!l56- 

!l55- 
..35.. 

!"56" 

!I44."- 

--56 

"56- 

'.'JA.'. 

-.56.- 

-45. 

!45.' 
.45. 
.43. 

"H. 

I45! 

— 11 

-"45I 
-45- 
-45. 
-40. 
-45- 
-45- 

.-14- 
-14.. 

"'Xa.'. 

..14.. 

Ilii.'!- 

..60.. 
..60.. 
-60.. 
..60.. 
..60- 

"mI" 

.-60.. 
-64.. 
..60.. 
..60- 
-62- 

Jxt". 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

-.60- 
..fcO- 
-.60.. 
..GO.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
-60.. 

lleo'.' 
".66!I 

..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 
..60.. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virolnia 

Washington  Ter. , 
West  Virginia.... 
Wisconsin  

"eo" 

--W.- 
--60-- 
.-60-. 
-.60.. 

"soil 

*  Some  States,  not  here  mentioned,  only  lesalLze  and  recognize  the  Standard  United  States  bushel,  without  reference  to  weight. 


Value  of  Rare  American  Coins. 

Dollar — The  rarest  of  all  is  that  of  1804,  price  $400 
o  $500,  according  to  condition.  Half-dollar — That  of 
796,  -with  sixteen  stars,  price  $20  to  $27.50,  although 
hat  of  1796,  with  only  fifteen  stars,  and  that  of  1797, 
ach  command  nearly  the  same  premium,  $20  to  525. 


Ouarter-dollar — Those  of  1S23  and  1S27,  each  quoted 
at  $15  to  <25.  Dime — That  of  1S04,  quoted  at  $4  to  $6. 
Half-dime — That  of  1S02,  worth  $25  to  $40.  The  rarest 
of  all  the  cents  is  that  of  1799,  quoted  at  ^4  to  $3.  Half- 
cent — 1796,  worth  55  to  5s.  or  from  one  thousand  to 
sixteen  hundred  per  ce'nt.  more  than  its  face. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 


WEIGHTS  A^D  MEASUIIES. 

MEASURES  Or  \>  li.lGHT.—j^vciydt^/ois:  iS  drans  equal 
X ounce;  j6  ounces  i  pound;  iia  pounds  x  hundred  weight; 
so  huucred  weight  i  ton.  Troy:  24  grains  equaJ  i  penny- 
weight; 20  pxinnjrweig^hts  i  oance ;  13  ounces  i  pound. 
Apotheccrt^  :  20  grains  equal  i  scruple ;  3  scruples  z  dram  ; 
C  drains  z  ounce ;  12  ounces  i  pound. 

Surface  or  Square  Measure.— 144  square  inches 
equal  i  square  foot ;  9  square  feet  i  square  yard  ;  30%  square 
yards  z  square  rod  ;  40  square  rods  1  square  rood  ;  4  square 
roods  z  square  acre ;  640  square  acres  z  square  mile ;  4840 
::;'iare  yards  z  cere  ;  measure  200  feet  on  each  side  and  you 
vrlll  have  a  squ:ire  acre  within  an  inch. 

Measures  of  Length.— A  palm  is  three  inches;  a  hand 
(horse  measure )  is  four  inches;  a  span  is  10%  inches;  a  cubit 
is  two  feet ;  a  pace  is  three  feet ;  a  fathom  is  six  feet ;  a  grea  t 
cubit  is  II  feet ;  i6',i  feet  equal  z  rod  ;  40  rods  z  furlong  ;  8 
furlongs  z  mile  ;  60  geo.  miles  i  degree ;  a  mile  is  5280  feet, 
or  1760  yards  in  length  ;  a  league  is  3  miles ;  a  dav^  journey 
is 3354  miles;  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  in  the  Bible  is  1155 
yards. 

SOLID  OR  Cubic  measure. — Z728  inches  equal  z  cubic 
foot ;  27  cubic  feet  z  cubic  yard  ;  ao  cubic  feet  of  round  timber 
s  ton ;  50  cubic  feet  of  hewn  tinioer  z  ton ;  128  cubic  feet  of 
wood  (4  feet  wide,  4  feet  high,  and  8 feet  long)  z  cord ;  24  73 
cubic  feet,  i  perch  of  stone. 

Household  weights  and  measures.— Wheat  Flour, 

z  pound  is  z  qusirt ;  Indian  Meal  z  pound  202.  is  one  quart; 
Butter  (soft)  1  pound  is  one  quart ;  Loaf  Eurjar,  i  pound  13  one 
quart ;  White  Sugar,  powdered,  z  pound  z  oz,  is  one  quart ; 
Brown  Sugar,  fine,  i  pound  2  oz.  is  z  quart;  10  Eggs  are  one 
pound  ;  Flour,  8  quarts  are  z  peck,  4  pecks  are  one  DusheL 

Liquids.— English  pint,  20  oz. ;  American  pint,  16  oz. ; 
4  eills,  z  pint ;  2  pints,  z  quart;  4  quarts,  z  gallon ;  tumbler, 
half  pint;  common  wine-glass,  2  oz. ;  large  wLae-glass,  4  02. ; 
common  tea-cup,  7 oz.;  5  table-spoons,  4  oz.;  4  tea-spoons,  z  02. 

Pounds  per  Bushel.— Wheat,  60 pounds;  Com,  shelled, 

gl;  Com  in  ear,  70;  Rye,  60;  Oats,  32;  Potatoes,  60;  White 
eaas,  60 ;  Clover  Seed,  60 ;  Timothy,  35  ;  flax  Seed  rf: 
Hemp,  42  ;  Pea«:,  60 ;  Grass  -Seed,  14  ;  Buckwheat,  42  ;  Dried 
Peaches,  33 ;  Dried  Apples,  26 :  Onions,  57 ;  Stove  Coal,  80 ; 
Bran,  20;  Plastering  Hair,  8;  Turnips,  55;  Unslaked  Lime, 
30 ;  Com  Meal,  48 ;  Salt,  fine,  55 ;  Salt,  coarse,  50 ;  Barley,  48. 

CAPACITY  OF  BOXES. 

V)  inches  Square.  x6^A  inches  Deep,  will  contain  one  Barrel. 
I^     "  ««        14^     "         "       "         ••       half  a  BarreL 


one  Bushel, 
half  a  BusbeL 
one  Peck, 
one  Gallon. 


17x14' inches,  9 

ICX12      "  9 

8  inches  Square,  8%     " 

8      "  "  4  3-Z6" 

ilulc  to  rind  the  Horse-power  of  a  Loco- 
motive. 

Multiply  the  area  of  the  piston  by  the  measure  per 
square  inch,  which  should  be  taken  as  ^  of  the  boiler 
pressure  ;  multiply  this  product  by  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions per  minute  ;  mtiltiply  this  by  twice  the  length 
of  the  stroke  in  feet  or  inches ;  if  in  inches  they  must 
be  divided  by  12  ;  multiply  this  product  by  2  and  divide 
by  33,000;  the  result  will  be  the  power  of  the  locomotive. 

To  Compute  the  Volvime  of  Bricks,  and  the 
Number  in  a  Cubic  Foot  of  Masonry. 

To  the  face  dimensions  of  the  particular  bricks  used 
add  one  half  the  thickness  of  the  mortar  or  the  cement 
in  which  they  are  laid  and  compute  the  area ;  divide 
tlic  width  of  the  wall  by  the  number  of  bricks  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  multiply  this  area  by  the  quotient  thus 
obtained,  and  the  product  will  give  the  volume  of  the 
mass  of  brick  and  its  mortar,  in  inches.  Divide  1728 
by  this  volume,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the  number 
a£  bricks  in  a  cubic  foot. 


YALUE  OF  FOKEIGX  COINS. 


DENOMINATION. 

Alfonso 

Boliviano 

Bolivar 

Crown 

Dollar 

ct 
If 

c< 

4< 

Drachma 

Florin. 

Franc 

Half  Imperial 

20  Kroner 

Lira 

Mabbub  of 20  piasters.. . . . 

Mark 

Milreis  of  1000  reis 

•<         t<  << 

Peseta  of  zoo  cen  times 

Peso 

<• 

<i 

c« ' 

Piaster 

Pound  Sterling  (Sovereign) 

Rouble  of  zoo  copecks 

Rupee  of  z6  annas. 

Shilling 

Sol..\?. 

ThalerCsmarks) 

Yen 


COUNTRY. 


Spain 

Bolivia...- 

Venezuela 

Nor'y,  Swed'n,  Derfk. 

British  America 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Sandw^ich'Islands 

Spain 

Greece 

Austria 

Netherlands. 

France,  Belg.,Switz.. 

Russia 

Nor'y,  Swed'n,  Dea'k. 

Italy 

Tripoli 

German  Empire 

Brazil 

Portugal 

Spain 

Chili 

Cuba 

Ecuador 

U.S.  of  Columbia 

Egypt 

Turkey 

England 

Russia 

India 

EnglciiKl, 

Pem 

Germany 

Japan 


EquiTftW&l 
U.S.  Uoatf, 


$4.80. 
.69.8 

!2t!8' 

I.OO. 

z.oo. 
.75-8 

IXO. 

.94- 

•19-3 
.34-5 
.40.2 
.19.3 
3-97- 
5-25- 
.19  J 
.62.9 
.23.8 

z:r 

.19-3 
.9Z.2 
.92.6 
.69.8 
.60^ 

.04-9 
.04.4 

4^7. 
.53.8 

.24. 
.69.8 

.70. 
•75-3 


Explanation  <^ the  Currencies  cf  the  -various  Countries. 

Austria  and  Russia.— The  Paper  Currencies  are  con- 
tinually subject  to  important  fluctuations. 

In  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  i 
franc  =  100  centimes.  GERMANY,  z  mark  =  zoo  pfennig. 
Holland,  z  florin  or  ffulden=  100  cents.  NORWAY,  SWE- 
DEN, AND  DENMARK,  z  kroner=  loo  ore.  UNITED  STATES, 
z  dollar  =  zoo  cents.  SPAIN,  J  peseta  =  zoo  centavos.  AUS- 
TRIA, z  florin  =  zookreuzer.  PORTUGAL,  r  milreis  =  1000  reis. 
Greece,  z  dracluna  =  ioo  leptas.  TURKEY,  z  piaster  =  40 
paras.    RUSSIA,  i  rouble  =  zoo  copecks. 

Italian  notes  and  silver  are  not  current  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland,  but  the  silver  of  these  countries  passes  cur- 
rent in  Italy. 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  Calilbmia. 

On  January  19,  1S4S,  John  W.  Marshall  was  building 
a  mill  for  himself  and  Sutter  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
American  River,  fifty-four  miles  east  of  Sutter's  Fort, 
This  mill,  it  was  expected,  would  supply  the  ranches 
and  settlements  with  pine  lumber.  On  this  particular 
morning  Marshall  picked  up  from  the  bed-rock  of  the 
race  of  the  mill  a  small  piece  of  yellow  metal  which 
weighed  about  seventeen  grains.  It  was  malleable, 
heavier  than  silver,  and  in  all  respects  resembled  gold. 
Marshall-  showed  the  piece  in  the  afternoon  to  thosa 
who  were  working  at  the  mill.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued  was  the  rejection  of  the  gold 
theory.  Marshall,  however,  was  not  satisfied,  and 
afterward  tested  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  found  it  was 
actually  gold.  He  discovered  pieces  like  it  in  all  the 
surrounding  gulches  wherever  he  dug  for  it.  The 
news  of  the  discovery  soon  spread,  and  in  April  re- 
ports of  the  find  were  published. 


IMPORTANT  FACTS  FOR  REFERENCE. 
rXSTANTANEOUS  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 
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This  Table  shows  that  tho 
large  figures  in  front  of  each 
double  row  are  intended  to 
multiply  the  small  head  Dg- 
nn^  m  sauJ  row;  for  in- 
stance, the  large  9  is  followed 
by  2, 3,  4, 5, 6, 7. 8,  etc.,  until 
B,  beneath  which  stands  the 


8  12  IG 


5 


2    3    4    6 
10  15  20  25 


increases  of  each,  multiplied 
by  9,  VIZ ;  9  times  2  are  18 : 
9  times  8  are 27 :  etc.,  9  times 
9  are  81.  as  will  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  row ;  and  in  the 
last  row  24  times  2  are  48, 
etc.,  and  at  the  3 ad  24  times 
24  are  676. 


6 


2    3    4    5    6 

12  18  24  30  36 


72    3    4    6    6    7 
14  21  28  35  42  49 


8 


2    3    4    5    6    7    8 
16  24  32  40  48  56  64 

,23456789 
18  27  36  45  64  63  72  81 


10 


23466789    10 
20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 


11 


23466789    10    11 
22  33  44  65  66  77  88  99  110  121 


12 


2346678  9  10  11  12 
24  36  48  60  72  84  96 108 120 132 144 


13 


234667  8  9  10  11  12  13 
26  39  62  65  78  91  104 117  130 143 156 169 


14 


2  3  4  6  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
28  42  66  70  84  98 112 126 140 154 168  182  196 


15 


2  3  4  6  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
30  45  60  75  90  105 120 135 150 165 180 195  210  225 


16 


2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
32  48  64  EO  96 112 128 144 160  176 192  208  224  240  25G 


17 


2  3  4  5  6  7   8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
34  61  68  85 102 119  136 153 170  187  204  221  238  255  272  289 


19 
20 


2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
36  64  72  90108 126 144 162 180  198  216  234  252  270  288  306  324 

2  8  4  6  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
38  57  76  95  114  133  152  171 190  209  228  247  266  28-5  304  323  342  361 


2  8  4  6  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
40  60  80  100 120 140 160 180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  380  400 

-12  3  4  6  6  7  8  9  ;  10  11  12  13  14  15  18  17  18  19  20  21 
i  42  63  84  105  126  147  168 189  210  231  252  273  294  315  336  357  378  399  420  441 


22 


2  3  4  6  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
44  66  88  110  132 154  176 198  220  242  264  286  308  330  352  374  396  418  440  462  484 


23 


2    3    4    6     6      7     8     9    10  11    12  13    14  15  16    17   18  19  20  21  22  23 
4&  69  92 115 138 161 184  207  230253  276299322345368391 414437460483606529 


2   3     4     5     6     7     8     9  10     11   12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
48  72  96  120144168192216240  264288312336360384408432456480504528552576 


CHAPTER  XUX. 

Synonyms  of  the  English  Language. 

lu  this  Table  the  letter  a  means  adjective;  v  means  verb  ;  J'  means  substantive  or  nouu.. 


ABACK,  backward,  back. 
Abaft,  sternwards,  aft,  behind. 
Abandon,  leave,  forsake,  desert,  renounce,  quit. 
Abandonci,  v\icked,  reprobate,  dissolute. 
Abandonment,  leaving,  desertion,  dereliction. 
Abase,  lower,  humble,  humiliate,  degrade. 
Abasement,  degradation,  degeneracy,  abjection. 
Abash,  bewilder,  disconcert,  discompose. 
Abate,  lessen,  dimmish,  bate,  reduce,  decrease. 
Abbreviate,  shorten,  abridge,  condense,  curtail. 
Abdicate,  give  up,  resign,  renounce,  abandon. 
Abet,  help,  encourage,  instigate,  incite,  assist. 
Abettor,  assistant,  accessory,  accomplice. 
Abhor,  dislike  intensely,  view  with  horror,  hate. 
Abide,  stay,  dwell,  live  with,  tarry,  remain. 
Abjure,  recant,  forswear,  disclaim,  revoke. 
Able,  strong,  powerful,  nmscular,  stalwart. 
Abnormal,  anomalous,  unnatural,  irregular. 
Abode,  residence,  habitation,  dwelling,  home. 
Abolish,  quash,  destroy,  revoke,  abrogate. 
Abominable,  hateful,  detestable,  odious,  vile. 
Abominate,  dislike,  abhor,  loathe,  detest. 
Abortive,  fruitless,  ineffectual,  inoperative,  idle. 

About,  concerning,  regarding,  relative  to. 

Abridge,  shorten,  abbreviate,  contract,  curtail. 
Absolute,  entire,  complete,  unconditional. 

Absolve,  set  free,  loose,  clear,  acquit,  liberate. 

Absorb,  engross,  swallow  up,  engulf,  imbibe. 

Abstain  from,  keep  from,  refrain,  forbear. 

Abstemious,  moderate,  sober,  temperate. 

Abstract,  summary,  compendium,  abridgmen  . 

Accelerate,  hasten,  hurry,  expedite,  forward. 

Accept,  receive,  take,  admit. 

Acceptable,  agreeable,  pleasing,  pleasurable. 

Acceptation,  meaning,  signification. 

Access,  admission,  approach,  avenue. 

Accession,  increase,  augmentation,  enlargement. 

Accident,  casualty,  incident,  contingenc}'. 

Accomplice,  confederate,  accessory,  abettor. 

Accomplish,  to  do,  effect,  finish,  execute. 

Accomplishment,  attainment,  qualification. 

Accord,  grant,  allow,  admit,  concede. 

Accordant,  compatible,  harmonious,  consonant. 

A-ccost,  salute,  address,  speak  to,  stop,  greet. 

Account,  assign,  adduce,  reckon,  compute. 

Accountable,  punishable,  answerable. 

Accoutre,  arm,  equip,  fit  out,  furnish  with  arms. 

Accredited,  authorized,  commissioned. 

Accumulate,  bring  together,  amass,  collect. 

Acquaint,  inform,  enlighten,  apprise. 

Acquaintance,  familiarity,  intimacy,  cognizance. 

Acquiesce,  agree,  accede,  assent,  comply. 

Acquire,  get,  obtain,  attain,  gain,  procure,  win. 

Acquirement,  accomplishment,  acquisition. 

Acquit,  pardon,  forgive,  discharge,  set  free. 

Action,  deed,  achievemeut,  feat,  exploit. 

Actual,  real,  positive,  genuine,  certain. 

Actuate,  move,  impel,  instigate,  induce,  prompt. 
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Acute,  shrewd,  keen,  intelligent,  penetrating. 
Acuteness,  acumen,  penetration,  ingenuity. 
Adage,  saying,  maxim,  aphorism,  proverb. 
Adapt,  accommodate,  suit,  fit,  conform. 
Addicted,  devote,  wedded,  attached. 
Addition,  increase,  accession,  augmentation. 
Additional,  extra,  added,  supplemental. 
Address,  tact,  skill,  ability,  dexterity. 
Adherence,  adhesion,  attachment,  fidelity- 
Adherent,  follower,  partisan,  pupil,  disciple. 
Adhesion,  adherence,  attachment,  fidelit)-. 
Adopt,  take,  assume,  appropriate,  choose. 
Adorn,  beautify,  decorate,  embellish,  ornament. 
Adroit,  skillful,  clever,  dexterous,  expert. 
Adulator,  flatterer,  parasite,  toady. 
Adulterate,  corrupt,  contaminate,  vitiate. 
Advance,  bring  forward,  adduce,  assign,  allege. 
Advancement,  preferment,  promotion. 
Advantage,  benefit,  good,  profit,  avail,  utility. 
Advantageous,  beneficial,  profitable,  salutary. 
Adventure,  incident,  occurrence,  casualty. 
Adventurous,  bold,  enterprising,  daring. 
Adversary,  opponent,  antagonist,  eueui}-,  foe. 
Advice,  warning,  counsel,  instruction. 
Advise,  acquaint,  inform,  communicate,  notify. 
Advocate,  counsel,  defender,  upholder. 
Aerial,  airy,  light,  volatile,  etherial,  empyrial. 
Affability,  courteousness,  courtesy,  urbanity. 
Affair,  business,  matter,  question,  subject. 
Affect,  influence,  act  upon,  interfere  with,  feign 
Affecting,  touching,  pathetic,  melting,  moving. 
Affection,  fondness,  attachment,  kindness. 
Affectionate,  loving,  attached  to,  fond,  kind. 
Affinity,  relationship,  alliance,  kin,  union. 
Affirm,  swear,  assert,  asseverate,  declare,  aver. 
Affirmation,  asseveration,  protestation. 
Affix,  attach,  annex,  subjoin,  connect,  adjoin. 
Afterwards,  hereafter,  subsequently. 
Age,  period,  time,  date,  generation,  era,  epoch. 
Aged,  old,  elderly,  senile,  anile. 
Agency,  instrumentality,  influence,  operation. 
Aggrandize,  exalt,  promote,  prefer,  advance. 
Aggravate,  tantalize,  irritate,  inflame,  provoke. 
Aggregate,  total,  entire,  complete,  the  whole. 
Aggression,  encroachment,  assault,  attack. 
Agitation,  perturbation,  emotion,  trepidation. 
Agonize,  distress,  rack,  torture,  writhe. 
Agony,  anguish,  pang,  throe,  pain,  distress. 
Agree,  consent,  accede,  acquiesce,  comply. 
Agreeable,  gratifying,  pleasant,  pleasing. 
Agreement,  concurrence,  coincidence,  concord. 
Aid,  help,  assist,  co-operate,  relieve,  succor. 
Aid,  assistance,  support,  sustenance,  succor. 
Ailing,  unwell,  sickly,  diseased,  ill. 
Aim,  direct,  point,  level,  endeavor  to  attain. 
Alleviate,  assuage,  mitigate,  soothe,  solace. 
Alliance,  affinity,  union,  connection,  relation. 
Allot,  assign,  apportion,  appropriate,  appoint. 
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Allow,  admit,  concede,  yield,  grant,  give. 
Allowance,  pay,  wages,  grant,  stipend,  salary. 
Allude,  hint,  refer,  insinuate,  imply,  glance  at. 
Allure,  entice,  attract,  decoy,  tempt,  seduce. 
Always,  continually,  ever,  perpetually. 
Amalgamate,  join,  compound,  mix. 
Amass,  accumulate,  collect,  gather,  hcnp  up. 
Amazing,  astonishing,  wondrous,  surprising. 
Ambiguous,  equivocal,  uncertain,  vague. 
Ameliorate,  improve,  amendment.  Letter. 
Amenable,  responsible,  accountable. 
Amend,  mend,  better,  improve,  correct,  rectify. 
Amends,  compensation,  recompense. 
Amiable,  loving,  pleasing,  engaging. 
Amicable,  friendly,  social,  sociable. 
Ample,  complete,  full,  wide,  spacious. 
Anchorite,  hermit,  recluse,  ascetic. 
Ancient,  old-fashioned,  old,  antique,  obsolete. 
Anguish,  woe,  agony,  pain,  distress,  suffering. 
Animating,  inspiring,  exhilarating,  inspiriting. 
Animating,  life,  vivacity,  spirit,  elasticity. 
Annals,  chronicles,  reports,  historical  accounts. 
Annex,  add,  attach,  afi:x,  append,  subjoin. 
Annihilate,  destroy,  annul,  extinguish,  nullify. 
Annoyance,  trouble,  uneasiness,  discomfort. 
Anomalous,  irregular,  abnormal,  eccentric. 
Answerable,  responsible,  accoimtable. 
Antagonism,  hostility,  animosity,  eumit}'. 
Antagonist,  opponent,  adversary,  enemy. 
Antagonistic,  hostile,  opposite,  adverse. 
Anticipate,  forestall,  foretaste,  prejudge. 
Antithesis,  contrast,  opposition. 
Anxiety,  care,  solicitude,  attention. 
Apathetic,  insensible,  impassive,  insensitive. 
Ape,  mimic,  mock,  imitate. 
Apocryphal,  uncertain,  unauthentic. 
Appeal,  refer,  invoke,  invocate,  call  upon. 
Appearance,  air,  look,  aspect,  manner,  mien. 
Appellation,  name,  denomination,  cognomen. 
Applaud,  praise,  extol,  commend,  approve. 
Applause  (^ee  Acclamation). 
Apportion,  distribute,  allot,  appropriate. 
Appreciate,  value,  reckon,  prize,  esteem. 
Approbation,  approval,  concurrence,  assent. 
Appropriate,  peculiar,  particular,  exclusive. 
Approval,  assent,  approbation,  concurrence. 
Arbitrator,  arbiter,  judge,  umpire,  referee. 
Ardent,  eager,  fervid,  hot,  fiery,  glowing. 
Argue,  discuss,  dispute,  debate. 
Arise,  ascend,  mount,  scale,  tower. 
Arouse,  stir  up,  awaken,  vivify,  excite. 
Array,  rank,  order,  disposal,  disposition. 
Arrest,  stop,  apprehend,  withhold,  keep  back. 
Arrogance,  assumption,  haughtiness,  pride. 
Ascend,  climb,  mount,  rise,  soar,  tower,  scale. 
Asperity,  acrimony,  acerbity,  harshness. 
Asperse,  accuse  falsely,  malign,  slander. 
Assault,  assail,  attack,  invade,  encounter. 
Assemble,  congregate,  collect,  gather,  muster. 
Assembly,  assemblage,  collection,  group. 
Assent,  consent,  accede,  acquiesce,  comply. 
Assert,  affirm,  declare,  aver,  protest,  maintain. 
Assign,  adduce,  allege,  advance. 
Assist,  help,  aid,  co-operate,  relieve,  succor. 
Assume,  pretend  to,  arrogate,  usurp. 
Assurance,  confidence,  certainty. 
Astonishing,  surprising,  wonderful,  striking. 
Athletic,  stalwart,  powerful,  brawny. 
Atrocious,  heinous,  enormous,  flagrant. 
Attach,  affix,  append,  subjoin,  annex,  adjoin. 


Attachment,  affection,  devotcdncss,  devotion. 
Attract,  draw  to,  allure,  entice,  charm. 
Attractive,  winning,  charming,  captivating. 
Attribute,  quality,  property,  grace. 
Audacious,  assumjng,  forward,  presumptuous. 
Augment,  increase,  enlarge,  extend. 
August,  majestic,  noble,  dignified,  stately. 
Auspices,  protection,  favor,  patronage. 
Auspicious,  fortunate,  favorable,  propitious. 
Austere,  rigid,  severe,  riijorous,  stern,  harsh. 
Authoritative,  commanding,  sv.aying. 
Authorized,  accredited,  empowered. 
Avarice,  covetousness,  cupidity,  greediness. 
Averse,  adverse,  hostile,  reluctant,  unwilling 
Aversion,  dislike,  antipathy,  hatred. 
Avocation,  employment,  calling,  business. 
Avow,  declare,  acknowledge,  recognize,  own 
Awaken,  arouse,  stir  up,  excite,  vivify. 
Award,  adjudge,  adjudicate,  judge,  determine 
Aware,  known,  sensible,  conscious,  cognizant 
Awkward,  rough,  clumsy,  unpolished.     . 
Awry,  crooked,  wry,  bent,  curved,  inflected. 

BAD,  wicked,  evil,  unsound,  unwholesome. 
Baffle,  defeat,  discomfit,  bewilder. 
Balance,  poise,  weigh,  neutralize,  counteract. 
Balmy,  fragrant,  sweet-scented,  odoriferous. 
Bear,  hold  up,  sustain,  support,  endure,  carry. 
Bearing,  manner,  deportment,  demeanor. 
Beastly,  brutish,  brutal,  sensual. 
Beat,  strike,  knock,  hit,  belabor,  thump,  dash. 
Beau,  sweetheart,  wooer,  lover,  suitor,  fop. 
Beautiful,  elegant,  beauteous,  handsome,  fair. 
Beautify,  adorn,  decorate,  embellish,  deck. 
Becoming,  befitting,  comely,  decent,  fit,  propei 
Beg,  ask,  entreat,  crave,  solicit,  beseech. 
Beginning,  commencement,  outset,  opening. 
Beguile,  amuse,  entertain,  deceive,  mislead. 
Behavior,  conduct,  carriage,  demeanor. 
Benefaction,  gift,  donation,  alms,  charity. 
Beneficent,  benevolent,  bountiful,  bounleous. 
Benefit,  advantage,  good,  profit,  service. 
Benevolence,  beneficence,  benignity,  kindness. 
Benign,  benignant,  benevolent,  kind,  gracious. 
Bent,  inclination,  disposition,  tendency,  bias. 
Bereave,  deprive,  strip,  dispossess,  disarm. 
Beseech,  beg,  entreat,  crave,  solicit,  implore. 
Beset,  surround,  encompass,  embarrass. 
Betimes,  early,  soon,  shortly,  ere  long. 
Betoken,  augur,  presage,  forebode,  bode. 
Bile,  choler,  anger,  rage,  fury,  indignation. 
Bind,  tie,  restrain,  connect,  link. 
Binding,  astringent,  costive,  valid,  obligatory, 
Bitter,  harsh,  pungent,  poignant,  stinging. 
Black,  dark,  murky,  pitchy,  inky,  cimmsrian. 
Blacken,  defame,  calumniate,  slander. 
Blamable,  culpable,  censurable,  reprehensible. 
Blame,  reprove,  reprehend,  censure,  condemq 
Blameless,  inculpable,  guiltle?s,  sinless. 
Bland,  soft,  gentle,  mild,  kind,  gracious. 
Blank,  confused,  confounded,  dumbfounded. 
Blend,  mix,  amalgamate,  mingle,  commingle* 
Blessedness,  bliss,  happiness,  felicity. 
Blind,  sightless,  eyeless,  unseeing. 
Bliss,  ecstacy,  felicity,  blessedness. 
Blithe,  gay,  blithesome,  cheerful,  merry. 
Blockhead,  dunce,  dolt,  dullard,  numskull. 
Bloody,  gory,  sanguinary,  ensanguined. 
Bloodshed,  carnage,  slaughter,  butchery. 
Bloom,  blossom,  bud,  sorout,  germinate. 
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Blot,  stain,  blur,  speck,  flaw,  blemish,  defect. 
Blot  out,  wipe  out,  erase,  expunge,  delete. 
BlutT,  blustering,  burly,  swaggering,  hectoring. 
Blunder,  mistake,  error,  delusion. 
Blunt,  pointless,  obtuse,  edgelcss,  unpolite. 
Border,  edge,  brim,  rim,  verge,  brink,  margin. 
Bordering  on,  contiguous  to,  conterminous  with. 
Bound,  limit,  circumscribe,  confine,  restrict. 
Boundless,  unlimited,  unbounded,  infinite. 
Bounty,  munificence,  liberality,  generosity- 
Brand,  stigmatize,  denounce,  mark. 
Bravado,  brag,  boast,  boasting,  vauntinor. 
Brave,  courageous,  gallant,  cliivalrous. 
Brief,  short,  concise,  compendious,  succinct. 
Bright,  clear,  lucid,  transparent,  limpid. 
Brisk,  active,  agile,  nimble,  lively,  quick. 
Brittle,  fragile,  frangible,  frail. 
Broad,  wide,  large,  ample,  expanded. 
Broil,  afTray,  fray,  feud,  quarrel,  brawl. 
Broken-hearted,  disconsolate,  inconsolable. 
Brook,  endure,  suffer,  bear,  subinit  to. 
Brotherly,  fraternal,  affectionate,  kind. 
Bruise,  Lreak,  crush,  squeeze,  pulverize. 
Bnmt,  shock,  onset,  assault,  attack. 
Burden,  load,  encumber,  embarrass. 
Burdensome,  heavy,  weighty,  ponderous,  bulky. 
Burning,  glowing,  ardent,  fervid,  impassioned. 
Burst,  break,  crack,  split,  rend. 
Bury,  inter,  inhume,  entomb,  immure. 
By-and-by,  anon,  shortly,  ere  long,  soon. 
Bystander,  onlooker,  spectator,  beholder. 

CABAL,  combination,  intrigue,  faction. 
Cajole-,  coax,  wheedle,  flatter,  fawn. 
Calamitous,  disastrous,  fatal,  unfortunate. 
Calculate,  reckon,  guess,  suppose,  compute.^ 
Call  back,  retract,  recant,  recall,  revocate. 
Callous,  hard,  olxlurate,  impenitent,  unfeeling. 
Calm,  tranquillize,  allay,  appease,  quiet,  hush. 
Calunmiate,  vilify,  revile,  accuse  falsely. 
Caprice,  freak,  whim,  humor,  crotchet,  favi.*. 
Captious,  touchy,  testy,  cross,  petulant. 
Captivate,  charm,  enchant,  fascini.'i£,  enrapture. 
Captivity,  imprisonment,  confine-rent. 
Capture,  catch-  seize,  g^?.?p,  arrest,  apprehend. 
Care,  anxiety,  wlicitude,  concern,  attention. 
Career,  history,  course,  race,  passage,  life. 
Carnal,  fleshly,  sensual,  voluptuous,  luxurious. 
Carriage,  walk,  bearing,  deportment,  gait. 
Carry,  bear,  sustain,  convey,  transport- 
Carry  on,  conduct,  manage,  regulate,  direct. 
Case,  condition,  state,  circumstance,  plight. 
Cast  down,  discouraged,  downcast,  dejected. 
Cast  off,  reject,  forsake,  abandon,  discard. 
Casualty,  accident,  contingency,  incident. 
Catalogue,  list,  roll,  record,  inventory,  index. 
Cede,  give  up.  surrender,  relinquish,  quit. 
Celebrate,  commend,  applaud,  laud,  extol. 
Celebrated,  famous,  renowned,  far-famed. 
Celerity,  quickness,  speed,  rapidity,  velocity. 
Celestial,  heavenly,  divine,  godlike,  seraphic. 
Censure,  blame,  reprehend,  reprobate. 
Ceremony,  form,  observance,  rite,  solemnity. 
Certain,  sure,  indubitable,  unquestionable. 
Certify,  testify,  vouch,  declare. 
Change,  alter,  vary,  transform,  exchange. 
Changeable,  variable,  unsteady,  undecided. 
Character,  cast,  turn,  tone,  description. 
Characteristic,  peculiar  to,  sign  of,  feature. 
Characterize,  name,  designate,  denominate. 


Charge,  accuse,  impeach,  arraign,  mculpate. 
Charity,  kindness,  benignit)-,  beneficence. 
Charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  bewitch,  enrapture. 
Cbcerless,  brokenhearte<l,  comfortless. 
Cherish,  nourish,  nurture,  nurse,  foster. 
Chide,  reprove,  rebuke,  reprimand. 
Chief,  principal,  main,  supreme,  paramount. 
Choice,  rare,  select,  option. 
Choose,  prefer,  select,  elect,  call,  pick. 
Chronicle,  record,  register,  enrol. 
Circuitous,  roundabout,  tortuous,  flexuous. 
Circulate,  spread,  diffuse,  disseminate. 
Civilize,  polish,  humanize,  cultivate,  refine. 
Claim,  ask,  demand,  challenge,  call  for,  plead. 
Clamor,  outcry,  fuss,  noise,  hubbub,  uproar. 
Clandestine,  hidden,  secret,  private. 
Class,  order,  rank,  degree,  grade,  catcgorj-. 
Clause,  stipulation,  proviso,  term,  article. 
Clean,  cleanse,  clarifj',  purify. 
Clear,  absolve,  acquit,  liberate,  deliver,  release. 
Clearly,  palpably,  obviously,  distinctly. 
Clemency,  leniency,  mercy,  mildness. 
Clever,  skillful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit. 
Climb,  get  up,  scale,  mount,  soar,  tower. 
Clumsy,  awkward,  unpyolished,  uncourtly. 
Clutch,  grasp,  lay  hold  on,  catch,  seize,  grip. 
Coagulate,  thicken,  concrete,  clot,  curdle. 
Coalition,  union,  alliance,  confederacy. 
Coarse,  roagh,  rude,  rugged,  gruff,  harsh. 
Coax,  cajole,  wheedle,  flatter. 
Coeval,  contemporaneous,  contemporarv. 
Cogent,  forcible,  strong,  valid,  irresistable. 
Coincide,  agree,  correspond,  concur. 
Coincidf  nee,  concurrence,  correspondence. 
Colleague,  fellow,  compeer,  companion. 
Collect,  gather,  assemble,  muster,  congregate. 
Combat,  engagement,  conflict,  contest,  fight. 
Combination,  a'liance,  nnion,  league. 
Comely,  becoming,  decent,  seemly,  agreeabi*. 
Comfort,  solace,  console,  encourage,  revive. 
Comfortless,  cheerless,  forlorn,  disconsolate. 
Comic,  funny,  laughable,  droll,  ludicrous. . 
Command,  order,  decree,  injunction,  mandate. 
Commence,  begin,  enter  upon. 
Commend,  praise,  applaud,  extol,  eulogize. 
Commendable,  praiseworthv,  laudable. 
Comment,  observation,  remark,  annotation. 
Commerce,  dealing,  trade,  intercourse. 
Company,  association,  society,  assembly. 
Companion,  comrade,  coadjutor,  partner,  ally. 
Comparison,  simile,  similitude,  illustration. 
Compass,  encircle,  environ,  encompass. 
Compassion,  pity,  commiseration,  sympathy. 
Compassionate,  kind,  merciful,  clement. 
Compatible,  consistent,  consonant,  accordant. 
Compel,  force,  constrain,  coerce,  enforce. 
Compendious,  brief,  short,  succinct,  concise. 
Complaint,  malady,  disease,  distemper. 
Complete,  accomplish,  fulfil,  realize,  execut?' 
Complex,  compound,  complicated,  involved. 
Complexion,  aspect,  appearance,  feature. 
Complicated,  complex,  compound,  inTolved. 
Compliment,  praise,  flatter,  adulate,  applau. 
Comply,  yield,  accede,  assent,  consent. 
Compose,  form,  compound,  put  together. 
Composed,  serene,  placid,  calm,  collected. 
Compound,  complex,  complicated,  intricatt 
Comprehend,  comprise,  take  \n,  embrace. 
Comprehension,  capacity,  capability. 
Compreheusive,  extensive,  broad,  wid«*. 
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Conceited,  proud,  vain,  egotistical. 
Conceive,  think  of,  imagine,  suppose. 
Conception,  notion,  idea,  thought,  perception. 
Concern,  affair,  business,  matter,  care,  regard. 
Concerning,  respecting,  regarding,  relative  to. 
Concert,  contrive,  devise,  design,  manage. 
Concerted,  joint  co-operation,  designed. 
Concise,  brief,  short,  succinct. 
Conclude,  end,  close,  finish,  terminate. 
Conclusion,  end,  upshot,  event,  inference. 
Condense,  compress,  press,  squeeze,  contract. 
Condition,  state,  plight,  case,  predicament. 
Condolence,  sympathy,  commiseration. 
Conduce,  contribute,  subserve,  incline,  tend. 
Conducive,  furthering,  promoting,  auxiliary. 
Conduct,  behavior,  demeanor,  deportment. 
Conduct,  guide,  lead,  direct,  manage. 
Confederate,  accomplice,  accessory,  abettor. 
Confer,  bestow,  give,  discourse,  converse. 
Conference,  meeting,  conversation,  talk. 
Confess,  acknowledge,  avow,  own,  recogni/.c. 
Confide,  trust,  repose,  depend,  rely. 
Confused,  muddled,  mixed,  bewildered. 
Confusion,  disorder,  derangement,  chaos. 
Confute,  refute,  disprove,  belie. 
Congregate,  assemble,  collect,  gather,  muster. 
Conjecture,  guess,  surmise,  supposition. 
Conjure,  adjure,  beseech,  entrfeat,  implore. 
Connect,  join,  link,  bind. 
Connected,  joined,  related,  akin,  kindred. 
Connection,  union,  alliance,  coalition. 
Consequence,  effect,  result,  event,  issue. 
Consider,  reflect,  regard,  ponder,  deliberate. 
Considerate,  thoughtful,  reflective,  prudent. 
Consistent,  consonant,  compatible. 
Console,  solace,  comfort,  soothe. 
Conspicuous,  distinguished,  noted. 
Constan''".  firmness,  stability,  steadiness. 
Constantly,  ever,  always,  continually. 
Constitute,  make,  form,  compose,  mould. 
Constitutional,  legal,  regulated,  organized. 
Constrain,  compel,  force,  coerce,  impel. 
Construct,  build,  make,  erect,  compile. 
Construction,  interpretation,  version. 
Contemptible,  mean,  vile,  despicable,  pitiful. 
Contemptuous,  disdainful,  scornful,  insolent. 
Contend,  contest,  debate,   argue,  dispute,  cope. 
Contention,  strife,  discord,  discussion,  wrangle. 
Contest,  combat,  conflict,  fight,  competition. 
Contiguous,  adjacent,  adjoining,  next  to. 
Contingency,  casualty,  accident,  incident. 
Continual,  unceasing,  incessant,  continuous. 
Contract,  agreement,  compact,  bargain. 
Contradict,  oppose,  deny,  gainsay,  controvert- 
Contrary,  adverse,  opposite,  antagonistic. 
Contribute,  give  to,  co-operate,  conspire. 
Contrition,  repentance,  penitence,  remorse. 
Contrivance,  plan,  device,  scheme,  design. 
Control,  check,  curb,  repress,  restrain,  govern. 
Controversy,  debate,  contest,  discussion. 
Convene,  call  together,  bring  together,  convoke. 
Convenient,  commodious,  suitable,  adapted. 
Convention,  assembly,  meeting,  convocation. 
Conventional,  usual,  ordinary,  fashionable. 
Conversant,  acquainted  with,  familiar. 
Conversation,  dialogue,  conference,  talk. 
Converse,  reverse,  opposite,  discourse. 
Copy,  model,  pattern,  imitation,  transcript. 
Corporal,  corporeal,  bodily,  material,  physical. 
Corpulent,  portly,  stout,  lusty,  plethoric. 
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Correct,  accurate,  exact,  precise,  proper. 
Correction,  discipline,  ]>nnishment. 
Correspond,  fit,  tally,  answer,  suit. 
Correspondence,  letters,  intercourse. 
Correspondent,  similar,  counterpart,  suitable. 
Costly,  expensive,  valuable,  precious. 
Council,  assembly,  company,  congress,  meeting. 
Counsel,  advise,  instruction,  intelligence. 
Count,  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  estimate. 
Countenance,  encourage,  support,  confirm. 
Counterfeit,  spurious,  forged,  imitated,  false. 
Counterpart,  converse,  adverse,  correspondenL 
Countless,  innumerable,  numberless. 
Courage,  resolution,  fortitude,  fearlessness. 
Course,  way,  road,  route,  passage,  race. 
Crafty,  cunning,  artful,  si}-,  subtle,  wily. 
Crave,  beg,  entreat,  solicit,  beseech,  implore. 
Crazy,  crack-brained,  imbecile,  foolish. 
Create,  make,  form,  cause,  produce,  generate. 
Credence,  belief,  faith,  confidence. 
Credential,  missive,  diploma,  title,  testament. 
Credit,  belief,  trustworthiness,  reputation. 
Credulity,  gullibility,  simplicity. 
Crest,  top,  summit,  apex,  head,  crown. 
Critical,  nice,  exact,  fastidious,  precarious. 
Criticize,  examine,  scan,  analyze,  discuss. 
Cross,  ill-tempered,  fretful,  ill-humored. 
Crude,  raw,  undigested,  unconsidered. 
Cruel,  savage,  barbarous,  inhuman. 
Cupidity,  meanness,  avarice,  stinginess. 
Curb,  restrain,  hold,  chec^,  moderate. 
Curiosity,  inquisitiveness,  interest,  rarity. 
Curious,  inquiring,  inquisitive,  searching. 
Curse,  malediction,  anathema,  bane,  blight. 
Cursory,  summary,  rapid,  superficial. 
Custody,  keeping,  guardianship,  conservatiot 

DARK,  black,  dusty,  sable,  swarthy,  opaque. 
Dash,  hurl,  cast,  throw,  drive,  rush,  send,  fly. 
Dauntless,  valiant,  gallant,  fearless,  intrepid. 
Dawn,  gleam,  begin,  rise,  open,  break. 
Dead,  defunct,  deceased,  departed,  gone. 
Deaf,  disinclined,  averse,  inexorable,  insensible. 
Death,  departure,  demise,  decease. 
Debt,  liability,  default,  obligation. 
Decay,  decline,  wane,  dwindle,  waste,  ebb. 
Decayed,  rotten,  corrupt,  unsound. 
Deceit,  cheat,  imposition,  trick,  delusion. 
Deceive,  trick,  cheat,  beguile,  delude,  mislead. 
Decide,  determine,  settle,  adjudicate. 
Decipher,  read,  spell,  interpret,  solve. 
Decision,  determination,  conclusion. 
Declaim,  speak,  debate,  harangue,  recite. 
Declamation,  oratory,  elocution,  harangue. 
Declaration,  avowal,  manifestation. 
Declivity,  descent,  fall,  slope,  incline. 
Default,  lapse,  forfeit,  omission,  absence. 
Defeat   conquer,  overcome,  worst,  rout. 
Defect,  imperfection,  flaw,  fault,  blemish. 
Defence,  excuse,  plea,  vindication,  bulwark. 
Defend,  guard,  protect,  justify. 
Defer,  delay,  postpone,  put  off,  prorogue. 
Deference,  respect,  honor,  attention. 
Deficient,  short,  wanting,  inadequate,  scanty. 
Defile,  pollute,  corrupt,  sully. 
Define,  fix,  settle,  determine,  limit. 
Definite,  precise,  exact,  correct,  fixed. 
Deformity,  ugliness,  disfigurement. 
Deliberate,  consider,  meditate,  consult,  ponde\ 
Delicacy,  nicety,  dainty,  refinement,  tact. 
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encyclopi<:dia  of  valuable  information. 


Delight,  c:ijo\  lueiit,  pleasure,  happiness. 
Deliver,  liberate,  free,  rescue,  pronounce. 
Demonstrate,  prove,  show,  exhibit,  illustrate. 
Denude,  strip,  divest,  lav  bare. 
Deny,  refuse,  reject,  withholil,  negative. 
Depart,  leave,  quit,  go,  decamp,  start,  sally. 
Department,  section,  division,  office,  branch. 
Deprive,  strip,  bereave,  despoil,  rob,  divest. 
Depute,  appoint,  commission,  charije,  entrust. 
Deputy,  vicegerent,  lieutenant,  representative. 
Desire,  longing,  alTection,  craving. 
Desist,  cease,  stop,  discontinue,  drop,  abstain. 
Desolate,  bereaved,  forlorn,  forsaken,  deserted. 
Despair,  hopelessness,  despondency. 
Desperate,  v/ild,  daring,  audacious,  determined. 
Destine,  purpose,  intend,  design,  devote. 
Destination,  purpose,  intention,  design. 
Dpstiny,  fate,  decree,  doom,  end. 
Deter,  warn,  stop,  dissuade,  disspirit. 
Detract,  lessen,  deteriorate,  depreciate. 
Detriment,  loss,  harm,  injury,  deterioration. 
Detrimental,  injurious,  hurtful,  pernicious. 
Develop,  enunciate,  amplify,  expand,  enlarge. 
Device,  artifice,  expedient,  contrivance. 
Devious,  tortuous,  circuitous,  roundabout. 
Devoid,  void,  wanting,  destitute,  unendowed. 
Devolve,  impose,  place,  charge,  commission. 
Devoted,  attached,  fond,  absorbed,  dedicated. 
Devotion,  piety,  devoutness,  religiousness. 
Devour,  eat,  consume,  swallow,  gorge,  bolt. 
Dictate,  prompt,  suggest,  enjoin,  order. 
Dilapidation,  ruin,  decay,  disintegration. 
Dilate,  stretch,  widen,  expand,  swell,  distend. 
Dilatory,  tardy,  procrastinating,  lagging. 
Diligence,  care,  assiduity,  attention,  heed. 
Dimension,  measurement,  size,  configuration. 
Diminish,  lessen,  reduce,  contract,  curtail. 
Dingy,  dim,  dull,  dusky,  rusty,  colorless. 
Discernment,  discrimination,  penetration. 
Discipline,  order,  strictness,  training,  coercion. 
Disclose,  discover,  reveal,  confess,  detect. 
Discomfort,  disquiet,  vexation,  annoyance. 
Disconcert,  abash,  confKS*.-,  confound,  upset. 
Disconsolate,  sad,  forlorn,  melancholy,  woeful. 
Discover,  make  known,  find,  invent,  contrive. 
Discredit,  disgrace,  disrepute,  dishonor. 
Discreditable,  shameful,  disgraceful. 
Discreet,  cautious,  pmdent,  wary. 
Discrepancy,  disagreement,  difference. 
Discrimination,  acuteness,  discernment. 
Discuss,  argue,  sift,  debate,  examine. 
Disdain,  contempt,  scorn,  haughtiness. 
Dismay,  terrify,  frighten,  scare,  daunt,  appal. 
Dismay,  terror,  dread,  fear,  fright. 

Dismiss,  send  off,  discharge,  discard,  banish. 

Disorder,  disease,  malady,  complaint. 

Disorderly,  irregular,  confused,  lawless. 

Disown,  renounce,  deny,  disclaim,  ignore. 

Dispel,  scatter,  drive  away,  disperse. 

Display,  show,  spread  out,  exhibit,  expose. 

Displease,  offand,  vex,  anger,  provoke,  irritate. 

Dispose,  arrarige,  place,  order,  give,  bestow. 

Dispute,  argue,  contest,  contend,  question. 

Distance,  interval,  remoteness,  space. 

Distinct,  clear,  plain,  obvious,  different. 

Distinguish,  perceive,  discern,  mark  out. 

Distinguished,  famous,  glorious,  far-famed. 

Distract,  disturb,  perplex,  bewilder,  madden. 

Distress,  trouble,  pain,  afflict,  grieve,  seize. 

Distribute,  allot,  share,  dispense,  apportion. 


District,  country,  reo;ion,  quarter,  clime. 
Disturt>,  derange,  discompose,  ai,'itate,  rou.->- 
Divert,  please,  gratify,  amuse,  entertain. 
Divi<le,  part,  separate,  distribute,  deal  out. 
Divine,  godlike,  holy,  heavenly,  sacred. 
Do,  effect,  make,  perform,  accomplish,  finish. 
Docile,  tractable,  teachable,  compliant,  tame. 
Doctrine,  tenet,  articles  of  belief,  creed,  dogma 
Doleful,  dolorous,  rueful,  dismal,  piteous. 
Doom,  sentence,  verdict,  judgment,  fate,  lot. 
Drill,  train,  teach,  discipline,  perforate,  bore. 
Drive,  force,  urge,  press,  compel,  guide,  direct- 
Droll,  funny,  laugh.ible,  comic,  whimsical. 
Drown,  inundate,  swamp,  submerge. 
Drowsy,  sleepy,  he.ivy,  dozy. 
Dry,  arid,  parched,  lifeless,  dull,  tedious. 
Due,  owing  to,  attributable  to,  just,  fair. 
Dull,  stupid,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal. 
Dupe,  trick,  beguile,  gull,  cheat,  deceive. 
Durable,  lasting,  permanent,  abiding. 
Dutiful,  obedient,  submissive,  respectful. 

EARN,  acquire,  obtain,  win,  gain,  achieve. 
Earnest,  ardent,  serious,  grave,  solemn,  warm. 
Earthly,  sordid,  selfish,  venal,  mercenary. 
Ease,  calm,  alleviate,  allay,  mitigate,  appease. 
Eccentric,  irregular,  anomalous,  singular,  odd. 
Eclipse,  shade,  overcast,  cloud. 
Economical,  sparing,  saving,  provident. 
Edge,  border,  brink,  rim,  brim,  margin,  vergtc. 
Efface,  blot  out,  expunge,  obliterate. 
Effect,  consequence,  result,  issue,  event. 
Effective,  efficient,  operative,  serviceable. 
Eloquence,  oratory,  rhetoric,  declamation. 
Elucidate,  make  plain,  explain,  clear  up. 
Elude,  evade,  escape,  avoid,  shun. 
Embarrass,  perplex,  entangle,  distress,  troul^Ie. 
Embellish,  adorn,  decorate,  bedeck,  beautifv. 
Embolden,  inspirit,  animate,  encourage,  cheer. 
Embrace,  clasp,  hug,  comprise,  comprehend. 
Eminent,  distinguished,  signal,  conspicuous. 
Emit,  give  out,  throw  out,  exhale,  discharge. 
Empty,  void,  devoid,  hollow,  unfilled. 
Enchanted,  charmed,  captivated,  fascinated. 
Encircle,  enclose,  embrace,  encompass. 
Enclose,  fence  in,  confine,  circumscribe. 
Encompass,  encircle,  surround,  gird,  begird. 
Encounter,  attack,  conflict,  combat,  assault. 
Encourage,  countenance,  sanction,  support. 
End,  aim,  object,  purpose,  result,  conclusion. 
Endanger,  imperil,  peril,  hazard,  jeopardize. 
Energy,  force,  vigor,  efficacy,  potency. 

Engage,  employ,  busy,  occupy,  attract,  invite. 

Engagement,  word,  promise,  battle,  action. 

Engross,  absorb,  take  up,  busy,  occupy,  engage. 

Engulf,  swallow  up,  absorb,  imbibe,  drown. 

Enjoin,  order,  ordain,  appoint,  prescribe. 

Enjoyment,  pleasure,  gratification. 

Enlarge,  increase,  extend,  augment,  broadea. 

Enlighten,  illumine,  illuminate,  instruct. 

Enraged,  infuriated,  raging,  wrathful. 

Enrapture,  enchant,  fascinate,  charm,  captivate. 

Entangle,  perplex,  embarrass,  inveigle. 

Enterprise,  adventure,  undertaking,  effort. 

Entertainment,  amusement,  divertisement. 

Enthusiasm,  zeal,  ardor,  fervor,  warmth. 

Entice,  allure,  attract,  decoy,  lure,  tempt. 

Entire,  whole,  complete,  perfect,  total. 

Entitled,  named,  designated,  denominated. 

Entrance,  entry,  inlet,  ingress,  porch,  portaL 
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Entreat,  V)cg,  crave,  solicit,  beseech,  implore. 
Enumerate,  tell  over,  relate,  narrate,  recount. 
Erring,  misguided,  misled. 
Error,  mistake,  fallacy,  blunder,  hallucination. 
Escape,  elude,  evade. 

Especially,  particularly,  specially,  mainly. 
Essay,  attempt,  trial,  endeavor,  effort,  tract. 
Essential,  necessary,  indispensable,  requisite. 
Establish,  institute,  found,  organize,  confirm. 
Estate,  domain,  demesne,  lands,  property, 
ivsteem,  prize,  value,  appreciate,  respect. 
Estimate,  value,  measure,  compute,  calculate, 
internal,  everlasting,  endless,  infinite,  perpetual. 
Evade,  escape,  elude,  equivocate,  prevaricate. 
Evasion,  shift,  subterfuge,  prevarication. 
Even,  equal,  equable,  uniform,  smooth,  plain. 
Event,  incident,  occurrence,  accident. 
Ever,  always,  eternally,  everlastingly,  evermore. 
Everlasting,  endless,  infinite. 
Evidence,  manifest,  prove,  evince,  demonstrate. 
Evident,  clear,  plain,  manifest,  apparent. 
Evil,  wicked,  ill,  bad,  unfair,  misfortune. 
Evince,  show,  argue,  prove,  evidence,  manifest. 
Evoke,  call  out,  invite,  summon,  challenge. 
Exact,  accurate,  correct,  definite,  precise. 
Exaggerated,  overstated,  heightened,  amplified. 
Exalt,  raise,  elevate,  erect,  lift  up,  dignify. 
Examination,  search,  inquiry,  research. 
Exchange,  change,  barter,  truck,  commute. 
Exchange,  barter,  dealing,  trade,  traffic. 
Excitable,  irritable,  susceptible. 
Excite,  incite,  arouse,  awaken,  stir  up,  disquiet. 
Exclaim,  call  out,  shout,  crj',  ejaculate. 
Exclude,  shut  out,  debar,  preclude,  seclude. 
Exclusive,  sole,  only,  alone. 
Excursion,  trip,  ramble,  tour. 
Excusable,  pardonable,  venial. 
Excuse,  palliate,  tnitigate,  acquit,  justify. 
Excuse,  plea,  justification,  pretence,  pretext- 
Execrable,  abominable,  detestable,  hateful. 
Execute,  accomplish,  effectuate,  fulfil,  effect. 
Exemption,  freedom,  immunity,  privilege. 
Exercise,  exert,  practice,  pursue,  carry  on. 
Exhale,  emit,   give  out,  smoke,  steam. 
Exhaust,  spend,  drain,  empty,  debilitate. 
Exhibition,  show,  sight,  spectacle,  pageant. 
Exile,  banishment,  deportation,  expatriation. 
Exonerate,  clear,  acquit,  discharge,  absolve. 
Exorbitant,  excessive,  extortionate. 
Expand,  spread,  diffuse,  dilate,  extend,  enlarge. 
Expectancy,  expectation,  waiting  for,  hope. 
Expectation,  expectancy,  waiting  for,  hope. 
Expedient,  fit,  necessary,  essential,  requisite. 
Expedite,  accelerate,  quicken,  hasten,  facilitate. 
Expel,  drive  out,  eject,  dispossess,  dislodge. 
Explicit,  express,  plain;  definite,  positive. 
Exploit,  achievement,  feat,  deed. 
Expound,  explain,  interpret,  unfold,  elucidate. 
Express,  explicit,  plain,  positive,  definite. 
Expressive,  significant,  energetic,  emphatic. 
Expunge,  blot  out,  wipe  out,  obliterate,  efface. 
Exquisitely,  pre-eminently,  superlatively. 
Extend,  enlarge,  amplify,  expand,  increase. 
Extensive,  comprehensive,  wide,  large. 
Exterior,  outward,  outer;  external. 
Exterminate,  eradicate,  root  out,  annihilate. 
Extreme,  utmost,  farthest,  most  distant. 
Extricate,  free,  disengage,  disentangle. 
Exuberant,  plenteous,  plentiful,  luxuriant. 
Exultation,  transport,  joy,  triumph. 


FABRIC,  edifice,  structure,  pile. 
Fabricate,  invent,  frame,  feign,  forge,  coin. 
Face,  front,  confront,  encounter. 
Facetious,  jocose,  jocular,  pleasant. 
F'acile,  easy,  pliable,  flexible. 
Fact,  reality,  incident,  circumstance. 
Faculty,  ability,  gift,  talent,  endowment. 
Failing,  imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  foible. 
P'^ailure,  omission,  neglect,  default. 
Falter,  halt,  stammer,  stutter,  hesitate. 
Fame,  reputation,  glory,  renown,  celebrity. 
Famed,  famous,  far-famed,  renowned. 
Familiar,  free,  frank,  affable,  conversant. 
Familiarity,  acquaintance,  intimacy,  courtesy. 
Family,  household,  house,  lineage,  ancestry. 
Famous  (See  Famed). 
Fanciful,  imaginative,  ideal,  fantastical. 
Fancy,  imagination,  notion,  conceit,  vagary. 
Farewell,  good-bye,  adieu,  leavetaking. 
Farming,  husbandry,  tillage,  agriculture. 
Fashion,  custom,  manner,  mode,  practice,  form. 
Fast,  firm,  solid,  constant,  steadfast,  staunch. 
Fasten,  fix,  tie,  link,  stick,  hold,  affix,  attach. 
Fat,  obese,  corpulent. 
Fatal,  deadly,  mortal,  lethal,  inevitable. 
Fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude,  languor. 
Fault,  blemish,  defect,  imperfection,  vice. 
Favor,  benefit,  kindness,  civilitv,  grace. 
Fear,  fright,  terror,  dismay,  alarm,  dread. 
Fearless,  brave,  bold,  intrepid,  courageous. 
Fearful,  afraid,  timid,  nervous,  timorous. 
Feast,  fete,  banquet,  treat,  entertainment. 
Ferocious,  fierce,  eavage,  ravenous,  voracious. 
Fertile,  fruitful,  prolific,  teeming,  pregnant. 
Fervid,  glowing,  ardent,  impassioned,  fervent 
Festal,  festive,  convivial,  joyous. 
Festival,  feast,  banquet,  fete,  treat. 
Festivity,  hilarity,  joviality,  jovialness,  gaiety. 
Feud,  fray,  affray,  broil,  quarrel,  dispute. 
Fickle,  unstable,  inconstant,  restless,    fitful. 
Fiction,  romance,  invention,  falsehood. 
Fictitious,  fabricated,  invented,  supposititious. 
Fight,  battle,  action,  engagement,  combat. 
Figure,  image,  allegory,  emblem,  type,  symboL 
Fill,  satisfy,  content,  store,  replenish,  glut. 
Filthy,  dirty,  dingy,  unclean,  gross. 
Final,  ending,  ultimate,  last,  latest,  conclusive. 
Finale,  close,  end,  termination,  conclusion. 
Fine,  refined,  delicate,  pure,  nice,  handsome. 
Finical,  foppish,  spruce,  dandyish. 
Finite,  limited,  bounded,  terminable. 
Firm,  strong,  robust,  sturdy,  fast,  steadfast. 
First,  primary,  primitive,  pristine,  primeval. 
Fit,  suit,  adapt,  adjust,  equip,  prepare. 
Flavor,  taste,  relish,  savor. 

Flaw,  blemish,  spot,  blur,  speck,  defect,  crack. 
Fleeting,  temporary,  transient,  transitory. 
Fleetness,  quickness,  celerity,  swiftness,  speed. 
Flexible,  flexile,  pliant,  lithe,  supple. 
Flightiuess,  levity,  lightness,  giddiness. 
Flimsy,  light,  weak,  superficial,  shallow. 
Fling,  cast,  throw,  hurl,  toss. 
Flinty,  hard,  indurate,  obdurate. 
Flippanc}^  pertness,  sauciness,  lightness. 
Flirt,  jeer,  gibe,  scoff,  taunt. 
Flock,  throng,  crowd,  multitude,  swarm,  shoaL 
Flood,  deluge,  inundate,  overflow,  overwhelm. 
Fly,  soar,  mount,  tower. 

Foe,  enemy,  opponent,  adversary,  antagonist- 
Foil,  balk,  defeat,  frustrate. 
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Fold,  Wrap,  envelop. 

Polks,  persons,  people,  individuals,  fellows. 

Follow,  succeed,  ensue,  imitate,  copy,  pursue. 

Follower,  partisan,  disciple,  retainer,  pursuer. 

Folly,  silliness,  foolishness,  imbecility,  weakness. 

Fond,  enamored,  attached,  affectionate. 

Fondness,  affection,  attachment,  kindness,  love. 

Food,  meal,  repast,  victuals,  meat,  viands,  diet. 

Fool,  idiot,  buffoon,  zany,  clown. 

Foolery,  tomfoolery,  folly,  absurdity,  mummery. 

Foolhardy,  venturesome,  incautious,  hat^ty. 

Foolish,  simple,  silly,  irrational,  brainless. 

Footstep,  track,  mark. 

Fop,  dandy,  beau,  coxcomb,  puppy,  jackanapes. 

Forego,  quit,  relinquish,  let  go,  waive. 
Foregoing,  antecct'.ent,  anterior,  preceding. 
Forerunner,  herald,  harbinger,  precursor. 
Foresight,  forethought,  forecast,  premeditation. 
Foretell,  predict,  prophesy,  prognosticate. 
Forfeiture,  fine,  penalty. 
Forge,  coin,  invent,  frame,  feign,  fabricate. 
Forgetful,  unmindful,  oblivious. 
Forgive,  pardon,  remit,  absolve,  acquit,  excuse 
Former,  antecedent,  anterior,  previous,  prior. 
Formidable,  terrible,  dreadful,  fearful. 
Forsake,  abandon,  desert,  renounce. 
Forsaken,  abandoned,  forlorn,  deserted. 
Forthwith,  immediately,  directly,  instantly. 
Fortify,  strengthen,  garrison,  reinforce. 
Fortitude,  endurance,  resolution,  fearlessness. 
Fortunate,  lucky,  happy,  auspicious,  prosperous. 
Fortune,  chance,  fate,  luck,  doom,  destiny. 
Forward,  onward,  progressive,  confident. 
Forward,  farther,  further,  advance,  promote. 
Foster,  cherish,  nurse,  tend,  harbor,  nurture. 
Fragrant,  spicy,  sweet-scented,  balmy. 
Frailty,  weakness,  failing,  foible,  imperfection. 
Frame,  construct,  invent,  coin,  fabricate,  forge. 
Franchise,  right,  exemption,  immunity. 
Frank,  artless,  candid,  sincere,  free,  easy. 
Frantic,  distracted,  mad,  furious,  raving. 
Fraternize,  co-operate,  consort,  associate  with. 
Fraud,  deceit,  deception,  duplicity,  guile,  cheat. 
Fray,  affray,  feud,  quarrel,  broil,  altercation. 
Fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern. 
Fret,  gall,  chafe,  agitate,  irritate,  vex. 
Fretful,  peevish,  petulant,  fractious. 
Friendly,  amicable,  social,  sociable. 
Fright,  alarm,  dismay,  terror,  consternation. 
Frighten,  scare,  affright,  dismay,  appal,  terrify. 
Frightful,  fearful,  dreadful,  dire,  direful. 
Frivolous,  trifling,  trivial,  petty. 
Frolic,  gambol,  play,  game,  sport,  prank,  spree. 
Front,  face,  confront,  encounter. 
Froward,  cross,  untoward,  captious,  fractious. 
Frugal,  provident,  economical,  saving. 
Furious,  violent,  boisterous,  vehement,  dashing. 
Furniture,  goods,  gear,  chattels,  movables. 
Further,  farther,  advance,  forward,  promote. 
Fury,  madness,  frenzy,  rage,  anger. 
Futile,  trifling,  trivial,  frivolous,  useless. 

GAffiTY,  merrirfaent,  jollity,  mirth,  hilarity. 
Gain,  profit,  emolument,  advantage,  benefit. 
Gambol,  frisk,  prank,  play,  spree,  caper. 
Game,  play,  pastime,  diversion,  sport. 
Gang,  band,  horde,  company,  troop,  crew. 
Gap,  breach,  chasm,  hollow,  cavity,  cleft. 
Garble,  mutilate,  misquote,  distort,  pervert. 
Garland,  chaplet,  ccronal,  wreath. 


Garnish,  embellish,  adorn,  beautify,  deck. 
Gather,  pick,  cull,  assemble,  muster,  infer. 
Gaudy,  showy,  tawdry,  gay,  glittering. 
Gaunt,  emaciated,  scraggy,  skinny,  meagre. 
Gawky,  clumsy,  uncouth,  clownish,  awkward. 
Gay,  cheerful,  merry,  lively,  jolly,  sprightly. 
Generate,  form,  make,  beget,  produce. 
Generation,  formation,  race,  breed,  stock. 
Generous,  beneficent,  noble,  honorable. 
Gesture,  attitude,  action,  posture. 
Get,  obtain,  earn,  gain,  attain,  procure,  achiev«v 
Ghastly,  wan,  pallid,  hideous,  grim,  shocking. 
Ghost,  spectre,  spright,  sprite,  apparition. 
Gibe,  scoff,  sneer,  flout,  jeer,  mock,  taunt. 
Gidd}',  unsteady,  flighty,  thoughtless. 
Gift,  donation,  benefaction,  grant,  alms. 
Gigantic,  colossal,  huge,  enormous,  vast. 
Gild,  adorn,  beautify,  brighten,  deck. 
Gird,  begird,  engird,  belt,  encircle,  enclose. 
Give,  grant,  bestow,  confer,  yield,  impart. 
Glad,  pleased,  cheerful,  joyful,  gladsome. 
Glare,  flare,  glisten,  glitter,  dazzle,  gleam. 
Gleam,  glimmer,  glance,  glitter,  shine,  flash. 
Glee,  gaiety,  merriment,  mirth,  joviality-. 
Glitter,  gleam,  shine,  glisten,  radiate,  glime. 
Gloom,  cloud,  darkness,  dimness,  blackness. 
Gloomy,  lowering,  lurid,  dim,  dusky,  sad. 
Glorify,  magnify,  celebrate,  adore,  exalt. 
Glorious,  famous,  renowned,  celebrated. 
Glory,  honor,  fame,  renown,  splendor. 
Glowing,  hot,  intense,  fervid,  ardent,  fervent. 
Glut,  gorge,  stuff,  cram,  cloy,  satiate,  block  up.. 
Go,  depart,  proceed,  move,  budge,  stir. 
Godly,  righteous,  devout,  holy,  pious,  religious.. 
Good,  benefit,  weal,  advantage,  profit,  boon. 
Goodly,  comely,  pleasant,  graceful,  desirable. 
Goodness,  value,  worth,  excellence. 
Good,  virtuous,  righteous,  upright,  just,  true. 
Gorge,  glut,  fill,  cram,  stuff,  satiate. 
Grant,  pay,  wages,  salary,  stipend,  gift,  boon. 
Graphic,  forcible,  telling,  picturesque,  vivid. 
Grasp,  catch,  seize,  gripe,  clasp,  grapple. 
Grasping-  greedy,  avaricious,  covetous. 
Grateful,  agreeable,  pleasing,  welcome. 
Gratification,  enjoyment,  pleasure,  delight. 
Grave,  serious,  sedate,  thoughtful,  solemn. 
Grave,  tomb,  sepulchre,  vault. 
Gravity,  weight,  heaviness^  importance. 
Great,  big,  huge,  large,  majestic,  vast,  grand. 
Greediness,  avidity,  eagerness,  voracity. 
Grief,  affliction,  sorrow,  trial,  woe,  tribulation.. 
Grisly,  terrible,  hideous,  grim,  ghastly. 
Gross,  coarse,  outrageous,  unseemly,  shameful.. 
Ground,  found,  rest,  base,  establish. 
Groundless,  unfounded,  baseless,  ungrounded. 
Group,  assembly,  assemblage,  cluster. 
Grovel,  crawl,  cringe,  fawn,  sneak. 
Grow,  increase,  vegetate,  expand,  adv.-ince. 
Growl,  grumble,  snarl,  murmur,  complain. 
Grudge,  malice,  rancor,  spite,  pique,  hatred. 
Gruff,  rough, rugged,  blunt,  rude,  harsh,  surly, 
Grumble,  growl,  snarl,  complain. 
Guarantee,  warrant,  secure,  verify. 
Guard,  shield,  fence,  security,  defence. 
Guardian,  protector,  conservator,  preserver. 
Guess,  conjecture,  divine,  surmise,  reckon. 
Gush,  stream,  flow,  rush,  spout. 

HABILIMENTS,  clothes,  dress,  garb,  ..ppard^ 
Habit,  manner,  custom,  usage    way. 
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Habitation,  dwelling,  residence,  abode. 
Habitual,  usual,  customary,  accustomed. 
Hail,  greet,  salute,  welcome,  accost,  call. 
Hale,  hearty,  robust,  sound,  healthy,  strong. 
Hallow,  consecrate,  sanctify,  venerate. 
Halt,  rest,  pause,  falter,  limp,  hop,  hobble. 
Hand,  operative,  workman,  artisan,  influence. 
Handle,  manage,  use,  wield,  feel. 
Happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  prosperity. 
Happy,  prosperous,  successful,  lucky. 
Harass,  distress,  perplex,  weary,  tire,  worry. 
Harbor,  port,  haven,  asylum,  refuge. 
Hard,  firm,  solid,  flinty,  unfeeling,  harsh. 
Hardened,  hard,  callous,  unfeeling,  insensible. 
Hardihood,  audacity,  imprudence,  effrontery. 
Hardy,  manly,  manful,  masculine,  vigorous. 
Harm,  evil,  ill,  misfortune,  mischief,  mishap. 
Harmonious,  symphonious,  consonous. 
Harmonize,  accord,  tally,  agree,  adapt. 
Harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous,  gruff",  rugged. 
Havoc,  destruction,  desolation,  devastation. 
Hazard,  peril,  imperil,  jeopardize,  risk,  dare. 
Haze,  fog,  mist,  rime. 
Head,  chief,  leader,  guide. 
Headstrong,  obstinate,  dogged,  stubborn. 
Heal,  cure,  remedy,  reconcile. 
Healthy,  hearty,  hale,  sound,  strong. 
Heap,  pile,  mass,  accumulate. 
Hear,  hearken,  overhear,  listen. 
Heartbroken,  disconsolate,  inconsolate. 
Hearty,  hale,  healthy,  sound,  strong. 
Heavenly,  celestial,  divine,  seraphic,  angelic. 
Heaviness,  dullness,  gloom,  lethargy,  torpor. 
Help,  aid,  assist,  co-operate,  succor,  relieve. 
Heretofore,  formerly,  aforetime,  long  ago. 
Heroic,  courageous,  brave,  bold,  intrepid. 
Hesitate,  falter,  pause,  demur,  scruple. 
Hew,  cut  down,  fell,  hack,  chop. 
Hidden,  secret,  occult,  mysterious. 
Hide,  conceal,  disguise,  secrete,  cover,  screen. 
Hide,  skin,  rind,  peel,  bark. 
Hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly,  frightful. 
High,  tall,  lofty,  elevated,  proud,  conceited. 
Highly,  greatly,  exceedingly,  immeasurably. 
Hilarity,  mirth,  glee,  jollity,  merriment. 
Hinder,  thwart,  retard,  stop,  prevent,  impede. 
Hint,  suggest,  allude  to,  refer  to,  glance  at. 
Hire,  pay,  allowance,  salary,  w^ges,  stipend. 
Hit,  strike,  dash,  beat,  thump. 
Hoard,  heap  up,  treasure,  lay  up,  store. 
Honor,  homage,  dignity,  grandeur. 
Hope,  expectation,  expectancy,  trust. 
Horrible,  fearful,  dreadful,  dire,  direful. 
Hostile,  opposite,  contrary,  i-epugnant,  adverse. 
Hostility,  animosity,  enmity,  ill  will,  hatred. 
Hot,  ardent,  fervent,  fiery,  burning,  glowing, 
House,  family,  lineage,  race,  habitation. 
Humiliation,  fall,  abasement,  degradation. 
Humor,  satire,  wit,  jocularity,  temper,  mooQ'. 
Hurl,  throw,  fling,  cast,  precipitate. 
Hurricane,  storm,  tempest,  blast,  tornado. 
Hurry,  hasten,  speed,  expedite,  precipitate 
Hurt,  harm,  injury,  damage,  mischief. 
Hurtful,  pernicious,  baneful,  deleterious. 
Hush,  lull,  calm,  still,  quiet. 
Hypocrisy,  deceit,  pretence,  cant. 

IDEA,  imagination,  conception,  notion. 
Ideal,  fanciful,  imaginary,  imaginative. 
Identical,  same,  self-same,  particular. 


Idle,  lazy,  indolent,  inactive,  unemployed. 
Illimitable,  boundless,  limitless,  measureless. 
Illiterate,  unlettered,  unlearned,  untaught. 
Illness,  sickness,  indisposition,  disease. 
Illusion,  fallacy,  deception,  phantasm. 
Illusory,  imaginary,  chimerical,  visionary. 
Illustrate,  explain,  elucidate,  clear. 
Illustrious,  celebrated,  glorious,  noble. 
Image,  likeness,  picture,  representation. 
Imaginary,  ideal,  fanciful,  illusory. 
Imagine,  conceive,  fancy,  apprehend,  think. 
Imbecility,  silliness,  senility,  dotage. 
Imbibe,  absorb,  swallow  up,  take  in,  engulf. 
Immediately,  instantly,  forthwith,  directly. 
Immense,  %-ast,  enormoug,  huge,  prodigious. 
Immerse,  dip,  plunge,  douse,  souse. 
Immunity,  privilege,  prerogative,  exemption. 
Immure,  confine,  shut  up,  imprison. 
Impair,  injure,  diminish,  decrease. 
Impart,  communicate,  reveal,  divulge. 
Impartial,  just,  equitable,  unbiased. 
Impassioned,  passionate,  glowing,  burning. 
Impeach,  accuse,  charge,  arraign,  censure. 
Impede,  hinder,  retard,  obstruct,  prevent. 
Impediment,  obstruction,  hindrance,  obstacle. 
Impel,  animate,  actuate,  induce,  move,  incite. 
Impions,  profane,  irreligious,  godless. 
Implicate,  involve,  entangle,  embarrass. 
Implore,  beg,  solicit,  beseech,  crave. 
Imply,  involve,  comprise,  infold,  import. 
Importance,  signification,  significance,  avail. 
Important,  pressing,  momentous,  material. 
Impose,  put,  place,  set,  fix,  lay. 
Imposing,  impressive,  striking,  maj>':stic. 
Imposition,  delusion,  cheat,  deception,  fraud. 
Impost,  tax,  duty,  custom,  exc'se,  tribute. 
Impregnate,  fill  with,  imbue,  saturate,  steep. 
Impress,  device,  motto,  seal,  imprint. 
Impression,  feeling,  sentiment,  sensaticji. 
Impressive,  stirring,  forcible,  eiciting. 
Imprison,  incarcerate,  shut  up,  immure. 
Imprisonment,  incarceration,  captivity. 
Improve,  amend,  better,  mend,  reform,  reccifv. 
Improvement,  progress,  proficiency. 
Improvident,  careless,  incautious,  imprudent. 
Impudence,  assurance,  impertinence. 
Impudent,  saucy,  brazen,  bold,  impertinent. 
Impugn,  gainsay,  oppose,  attack,  assail. 
Impulse,  incentive,  incitement,  motive. 
Impulsive,  rash,  hasty,  forcible,  violent. 
Incentive,  motive,  inducement,  impulse. 
Incessantly,  always,  unceasingly,  continually. 
Incident,  circumstance,  fact,  event,  occurrenos» 
Incidental,  accidental,  casual,  contingent. 
Incision,  cut,  gash. 

Incite,  instigate,  excite,  provoke,  stimulate. 
Inclemency,  harshness,  rigor,  intensity. 
Inclination,  leaning,  slope,  disposition. 
Incline,  slope,  lean,  slant,  tend,  bend,  turn. 
Inclose,  surround,  shut  in,  fence  in,  cover. 
Include,  comprehend,  comprise,  contain. 
Inconstant,  changeable,  imsteadfast,  unstable. 
Inconvenience,  incommode,  discommode. 
Increase,  v.  extend,  enlarge,  augment,  dilate. 
Increase,  s.  augmentation,  accession,  addition. 
Inculcate,  impress,  infuse,  instill,  implant. 
Incumbent,  obligatory,  morally  necessitated. 
Incursion,  inroad,  invasion,  irruption. 
Indeed,  trulj^,  veritably,  certainly. 
Indefinite,  vague,  uncertain,  unsettled,  loose. 
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Indicate,  point  out,  show,  mark. 
Indication,  i._;rk,  show,  sign,  note,  symptom. 
Indite,  compose,  frame,  couch. 
Indolent,  idle,  la/.y,  listless,  inactive. 
Induce,  move,  actuate,  prompt,  impel,  instigate. 
Inducement,  motive,  reason,  cause,  impulse. 
Indulge,  foster,  cherish,  fondle. 
Industrious,  active,  diligent,  assiduous. 
Ineffectual,  vain,  useless,  unavailing,  fruitless. 
Inequality,  disparity,  disproportion. 
Inestimable,  invaluable,  priceless. 
Inevitable,  unavoidable,  not  to  be  avoided. 
Inferior,  secondary,  subalteru,  subordv^iate. 
Infernal,  diabolical,  fiendish,  devilish,  hellish. 
Infest,  annoy,  plague,  harass,  disturb. 
Infidelity,  unbelief,  distrust,  incredulity. 
Infinite,  boundless,  unbounded,  illimitable. 
Infirm,  weak,  feeble,  enfeebled. 
Inflame,  anger,  irritate,  enrage,  enchafc. 
Inflection,  bend,  crookedness, curvature. 
Inflict,  lay  on,  impose. 

Influence,  v.  bias,  sway,  prejudice,  prepossess. 
Influence,  s.  credit,  favor,  reputation,  character. 
Inform,  communicate,  tell,  report,  acquaint. 
Inhuman,  cruel,  brutal,  savage,  barbarous. 
Iniquity,  wrong,  injustice,  grievance. 
Injunction,  order,  command,  mandate,  precept. 
Injure,  damage,  hurt,  deteriorate,  wrong. 
Injurious,  hurtful,  baneful,  pernicious. 
Injustice,  wrong,  iniquity,  grievance. 
Inlet,  entrance,  entry,  ingress. 
Innocent,  guiltless,  sinless,  harmless. 
InoflFensive,  harmless,  innocent,  innoxious. 
Insanity,  madness,  mental  aberration,  lunacy. 
Inscribe,  dedicate,  devote,  impress,  engrave. 
Inside,  interior,  within,  inland. 
Insidious,  sly,  treacherous,  crafty,  artful. 
Insight,  discernment,  inspection,  introspection. 
Insinuate,  hint,  intimate,  suggest,  infuse. 
Insipid,  dull,  flat,  mawkish,  tasteless,  vapid. 
Insist,  persist,  persevere,  urge, 
insnare,  entrap,  decoy,  allure,  net,  enmesh. 
Insolent,  rude,  saucy,  pert,  impertinent. 
Inspect,  examine,  investigate,  overhaul. 
Inspire,  animate,  exhilarate,  enliven,  cheer. 
Instability,  mutability,  fickleness,  mutableness. 
Install,  induct,  inaugurate,  invest. 
Instrument,  tool,  implement,  utensil,  medium. 
Instrumental,  conducive,  assistant,  helping. 
Insufficiency,  inadequacy,  incompetency. 
Insult,  affront,  outrage,  indignity,  blasphemy. 
Insulting,  insolent,  rude,  saucy,  impertinent. 
Insurrection,  rebellion,  mutiny,  revolt,  sedition. 
Integrity,  uprightness,  honesty,  probity. 
Intellect,  understanding,  sense,  braius,  mind. 
Intellectual,  mental,  ideal,  metaphysical. 
Intend,  design,  contemplate,  mean,  purpose. 
Intense,  ardent,  earnest,  glowing,  fervid. 
Intent,  design,  purpose,  intention,  drift,  view. 
Intentional,  designed,  intended,  contemplated. 
Inter,  bury,  entomb,  inhume. 
Intercede,  interpose,  interfere,  mediate. 
Intercourse,  commerce,  connection,  intimacy. 
Interdict,  forbid,  prohibit,  inhibit,  proscribe. 
Interfere,  meddle,  intermeddle,  interpose. 
Interior,  inward,  inner,  inside,  internal. 
Intermediate,  intervening,  intervenient. 
Intervention,  agency,  interposition,  meditation. 
Intimate,  hint,  suggest,  insinuate,  express- 
Intimidate,  dishearten,  alarm,  frighten. 


Intolerable,  insufferable,  unbearable. 
Intoxicated,  drunk,  tips}',  inebriated,  fuddled. 
Intrepid,  bold,  brave,  daring,  fearless. 
Intricacy,  difficulty,  complexity,  complication. 
Intrigue,  plot,  conspiracy,  combination. 
Intrinsic,  real,  true,  genuine,  sterling,  native. 
Introduce,  present,  usher,  bring  in,  begin. 
Introduction,  preface,  prelude,  exordium. 
Invade,  attack,  assail,  infringe,  encroach. 
Invalid,  weak,  worthless,  null,  feeble,  infirm. 
Invalidate,  quash,  cancel,  overthrow,  vacate. 
Invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad, 
Invective,  abuse,  reproach,  railing,  censure. 
Invent,  devise,  contrive,  frame,  fabricate. 
Invert,  upset,  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert. 
Invest,  surround,  besiege,  endue,  clothe. 
Investigation,  examination,  search,  inquiry. 
Inveterate,  confirmed,  chronic,  malignant. 
Invidious,  envious,  hateful,  odious,  malignant. 
Invigorate,  brace,  harden,  nerve,  strengthen. 
Invincible,  unconquerable,  impregnable. 
Invisible,  unseen,  imperceptible,  impalpable. 
Irregular,  eccentric,  anomalous,  inordinate. 
Irreligious,  profane,  godless,  impious. 
Irreproachable,  blameless,  spotless. 
Irresistible,  resistless,  opposeless,  irrepressible. 
Irresolute,  wavering,  undetermined,  undecided. 
Irrespective,  independent  of. 
Irritable,  excitable,  irascible,  susceptible. 
Irritate,  aggravate,  worry,  provoke,  embitter. 
Issue,  V.  emerge,  rise,  proceed,  flow,  spring. 
Issue,  s.  end,  conclusion,  upshot,  effect. 

JEALOUSY,  suspicion,  envy. 

Jeer,  sneer,  scoff,  mock. 

Jeopardize,  imperil,  hazard,  endanger. 

Jeopardy,  risk,  peril,  hazard,  danger,  chance. 

Jilt,  coquette,  flirt. 

Jocose,  jocular,  jolly,  facetious,  witty,  pleasant 

Jocund,  light-hearted,  lively,  sprightly. 

Join,  accompany,  go  with,  add,  unite,  append. 

Jollification,  conviviality,  revelry,  merriment, 

Jolly,  stout,  lusty,  corpulent,  obese,  merry. 

Journey,  travel,  tour,  trip,  excursion,  voyage. 

Joviality,  hilarity,  jollity,  mirth,  merriment. 

Joy,  delight,  gladness,  charm,  pleasure. 

Justify,  excuse,  clear,  exonerate,  defend. 

Justness,  accuracy,  correctness. 

Jut,  project,  protrude,  bulge. 

Juvenile,  young,  youthful,  boyish,  infantile. 

KEEN,  sharp,  acute,  p.:netrating,  cutting. 
Keep,  retain,  hold,  detain,  preserve,  maintain. 
Key,  guide,  explanation,  translation,  solution. 
Kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slay,  massacre. 
Kind,  thoughtful,  affable,  gentle,  meek,  tender 
Kind,  species,  sort,  class,  genus,  nature. 
Kindle,  ignite,  enkindle,  awaken,  arouse. 
Kindred,  affinity,  relative,  kinsfolk,  related. 
Knowledge,  learning,  scholarship,  acquirement*. 

LABORIOUS,  hard-working,  industrious. 

Labor,  work,  task,  toil,  exertion. 

Labored,  elaborate,  hard-wrou«'ht,  studied. 

Laborer,  workman,  operative,  hand. 

Lack,  want,  need,  require. 

Laconic,  short,  brief,  concise,  curt. 

Lag,  tarry,  linger,  loiter,  saunter. 

Lame,  limp,  halt,  hobble,  hop. 

Lament,  grieve,  mourn,  regret,  bewail,  deplore. 
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Language,  si'cccli,  tongue,  ilialect. 

Languid,  weak,  laint,  drooping,  pining. 

Lank,  lean,  thin,  skinn}-,  meagre,  scraggy. 

Lapse,  elapse,  glide,  pass,  roll. 

Large,  big,  great,  huge,  vast,  extensive,  wide. 

Lawful,  legal,  legitimate,  rightful. 

Lax,  louse,  vague,  dissolute,  licentions. 

i.azy,  idle,  indolent,  slothful,  sluggish. 

Lead,  conduct,  guide,  direct,  induce,  persuade. 

ueader,  chief,  director,  head,  guide. 

Leading,  principal,  chief,  governing,  ruling. 

League,  alliance,  confederacy,  combination. 

Uean,  v.  thin,  scraggy,  lank,  skinny. 

Lean,  .s.  incline,  tend,  bend,  slope. 

Leap,  jump,  bound,  spring. 

Learning,  knowledge,  scholarship. 

Leave,  s.  liberty,  license,  permission. 

Leave,  v.  quit,  relinquish,  renounce,  give  up. 

Leavings,  scraps,  refuse,  remains,  remnants. 

Lengthen,  extend,  elongate,  protract,  prolong. 

Lessen,  abate,  diminish,  decrease,  lower. 

Let,  permit,  allow,  suffer. 

L,etter,  epistle,  note,  communication. 

i^evel,  even,  plain,  smooth,  flat. 

Levity,  giddiness,  lightness,  flightiness. 

Liable,  exposed  to,  subject  to. 

Libel,  lampoon,   pasquinade. 

Liberal,  generous,  bountiful,  bounteous. 

Liberate,  set  free,  deliver,  discharge. 

Liberty,  leave,  license,  permission,  freedom. 

Licentious,  loose,  lax,  dissolute,  rakish. 

wie,  untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  fabrication. 

Life,  animation,  vivacity,  buoyancy,  spirits. 

L,ifeless,  dead,  defunct,  inanimate,  extinct. 

Lift,  hoist,  raise,  elevate,  erect,  exalt. 

Limpid,  clear,  transparent. 

l,ineage,  ancestry,  family,  house,  generation. 

_,inger,  tarry,  loiter,  wait,  lag,  saunter. 

!^ink,  tie,  bind,  join,  chain. 

liquid,  liquor,  fluid,  juice. 

-.iquidate,  clear  off,  extinguish,  pay  off,  lessen. 

wist,  roll,  roster,  catalogue,  register,  inventory. 

listen,  list,  hearken,  heed,  attend  to. 

listless,  indifferent,  indolent,  careless. 

literal,  actual,  real,  positive,  true. 

literature,  books,  letters,  learning,  scholarship. 

wittle,  small,  diminutive,  dwarf. 

vive,  exist,  subsist. 

Livelihood,  livmg,  support,  sustenance. 

woitcr,  wait,  linger,  tarry,  saunter. 

wone,  forlorn,  lonesome,  solitary,  desolate. 

wook,  5.  manner,  appearance,  aspect,  feature. 

wook,  V.  see,  witness,  view,  eye,  inspect. 

woose,  vague,  indefinite,  lax,  slack,  dissolute. 

woquacity,  talkativeness,  volubility,  glibness. 

Lk)ss,  damage,  detriment. 

Lot,  destiny,  fate,  future,  doom. 

L/Oud,  noisy,  clamorous,  vociferous,  blustering. 

Love,  endearment,  affection,  attachment. 

Lovely,  charming,  amiable,  delightful. 

Lover,  suitor,  wooer,  sweetheart. 

Low,  humble,  lowly,  base,  mean,  filthv,  foul. 

wower,  reduce,  humble,  humiliate,  degrade. 

wowering,  gloomy,  lurid,  murky,  dull. 

woyalty,  allegiance,  fealtv. 

^uck,  chance,  fortune,  accident. 

wuscious,  honeyed,  sweet,  mellifluous. 

wUstful,  lecherous,  lascivious. 

wustre,  splendor,  brightness,  brilliancy. 

Losty,  stout,  strong,  able-bodied,  stalwart. 


Luxuriant,  overflowing   exuberant,  au])erfluous. 
Luxury,  plenty,  jirofu-enc^s,  voluptuousness. 
^-j'i^k'i  false,  untrue,  untruth. 

MACHINATION,  stratagem,  cheat,  imposture. 
Mad,  wild,  frantic,  distracted,  frantic,  rabid. 
Madden,  irritate,  enrage,  exasperate. 
Madness,  mental  aberration,  insanity,  lunacy. 
Maim,  mutilate,  mangle,  cripple,  lame. 
Main,  chief,  principal,  leading,  first. 
Maintain,  assert,  vindicate,  hold,  support, 
Maintenance,  living,  livelihood,  subsistence. 
Majestic,  dignified,  noble,  stately,  pompous. 
Majesty,  grandeur,  dignity,  honor. 
Make,  create,  form,  produce,  mould,  shape. 
Malady,  ailment,  disease,  distemper,  disorder. 
Malediction,  curse,  imprecation,  denunciation. 
Malefactor,  criminal,  culprit,  felon,  convict. 
Malice,  spite,  rancor,  ill-feeling,  grudge,  pique. 
Malicious,  virulent,  malignant,  wicked. 
Manacle,  shackle,  fetter,  chain. 
Manage,  contrive,  concert,  direct. 
Management,  direction,  superintendence,  care. 
Mangle,  tear,  lacerate,  mutilate,  cripple,  maim. 
Manner,  habit,  custom,  way,  air,  look. 
Manners,  morals,  habits,  behavioi ,  carriage. 
Manure,  dung,  ordure,  soil. 
Many,  numerous,  several,    sundry,  divers. 
Mar,  spoil,  ruin,  disfigure. 
Margin,  edge,  rim,  border,  brink,  verge. 
Marine,  maritime,  nautical,  naval. 
Marked,  observable,  noticeable,  remarkable. 
Marriage,  wedding,  nuptials,  matrimony. 
Marsh,  fen,  bog,  morass,  quagmire,  swamp. 
Martial,  military,  warlike,  soldierlike. 
Marvel,  wonder,  miracle,  prodigy. 
Marvelous,  wondrous,  wonderful,  amazing. 
Mask,  visor,  cloak,  veil,  blind. 
Massacre,  carnage,  slaughter,  butchery. 
Massive,  massy,  bulky,  heavy,  weighty. 
Master,  possessor,  proprietor,  head,  owner. 
Mastery,  dominion,  rule,  sway,  ascendency. 
Material,  corporeal,  bodily,  physical,  temporaL 
Matrimony,  marriage,  wedlock,  wedding. 
INIature,  ripe,  ready,  mellow,  perfect,  fit. 
Mawkish,  insipid,  flat,  spiritless,  rapid. 
Maxim,  adage,  apothegm,  proverb,  saying. 
Meagre,  poor,  lank,  emaciated,  barren,  dry. 
Meaning,  signification,  import,  acceptation. 
Means,  way,  manner,  method,  mode. 
Mechanic,  artisan,  artificer,  operative. 
Mediate,  intercede,  interjiose. 
Meditate,  think,  reflect,  muse. 
Medium,  mediocrity,  organ,  channel. 
Meek,  unassuming,  mild,  gentle. 
Meet,  apt,  fit,  suitable,  expedient,  proper. 
Meeting,  assembly,  con\ocation,  congregation. 
Mellow,  ripe,  mature,  soft. 
Melodious,  tuneful,  musical,  silver,  dulcet. 
Melt,  liquefy,  fuse,  dissolve,  moisten. 
Memoir,  narrative,  chronicle,  legend,  life. 
Memorial,  monument,  meniento. 
Memory,  remembrance,  recollection. 
Menace,  threat,  threatening,  conmiination. 
Menial,  servant,  domestic,  drudge. 
Merchandise,  goods,  wares,  commerce,  traffic. 
Merchant,  trader,  tradesman,  dealer. 
Mercy,  lenity,  mildness,  clemency,  compassior 
Merely,  barely,  only,  scarcely,  just. 
Merit,  worth,  desert. 
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Merited,  deserved,  coudiijn,  sui-tablc,  adequate. 
Meritorious,  worthy,  deserving. 
Merriment,  mirth,  joviality,  jollity,  hilarity. 
Messenger,  carrier,  harbinger,  forerunner. 
Metaphorical,  figurative,  allegorical. 
Mien,  air,  look,  manner,  aspect,  ai^pearancc. 
Migratory,  roving,  strolling,  wandering. 
Mild,  soft,  meek,  gentle,  kmd. 
Mimic,  imitate,  ape,  mock. 
Mind,  V.  lieed,  advert  to,  regard. 
Mind,  .y.  sentiment,  opinion,  idea,  notion. 
Mindful,  observant,  attentive,  heedful. 
Mingle,  mix,  blend,  compound,  ainalgainate. 
Minister,  administer,  contribute,  supply. 
Ministry,  cabinet,  administration,  government. 
Minute,  circumstantial,  particular. 
Miscellaneous,  promiscuous,  indiscriminate. 
Mischief,  injury,  harm,  damage,  hurt,  evil. 
Misconception,  misapprehension. 
Miscreant,  caitiff,  villain,  ruffian. 
Miserable,  unhappy,  wretched,  distressed. 
Miserly,  stingy,  niggardly,  avaricious. 
Misfortune,  calamity,  disaster,  mishap. 
Misguide,  mislead,  dazzle,  beguile,  deceive. 
Mislead  (see  Misguide). 
Misspend,  waste,  dissipate,  squander. 
Misrule,  anarchy,  confusion. 
Miss,  omit,  lose,  fail,  miscarry. 
Mission,  commission,  legation,  embassy. 
Mistake,  err,  fail,  misconceive. 
Misunderstanding,  misapprehend. 
Misuse,  abuse,  perversion,  maltreatment. 
Mitigate,  alleviate,  relieve,  abate,  diminish. 
Mi-K,  mingle,  blend,  intermix,  amalgamate. 
Mixture,  medley,  variety,  hotch-potch. 
Modern,  novel,  new,  recent. 
Modest,  chaste,  virtuous,  bashful,  reserved. 
Moist,  wet,  damp,  dank,  humid. 
Moment,  consequence,  weight,  importance. 
Momentous,  important,  significant,  weighty. 
Monotonous,  unvaried,  dull,  tiresome. 
Monster,  ruffian,  villain,  brute,  prodigy. 
Monstrous,  shocking,  dreadful,  horrible. 
Mood,  humor,  disposition,  vein,  temper. 
Moral,  regular,  strict,  virtuous. 
Morals,  manners,  behavior,  habiLs,  morality. 
Morass,  bog,  quagmire,  slough,  marsh,  fen. 
Morbid,  sick,  ailing,  sickly,  diseased. 
Moreover,  besides,  furthermore. 
Morning,  daybreak,  morn,  dawn,  sunrise. 
Morose,  gloomy,  sullen,  surly,  fretful,  crabbed. 
Mortal,  deadly,  fatal,  destructive. 
Mortality,  humankind,  human  race,  death. 
Mortify,  vex,  chagrin,  grieve,  hurt,  afflict. 
Motherly,  maternal,  tender. 
Motion,  proposition,  proposal,  movement. 
Motionless,  still,  stationary,  torpid,  stagnant. 
Motley,  heterogeneous,  diversified. 
Mottled,  dappled,  dotted,  spotted,  flecked. 
Mould,  cast,  form,  shape,  fashion,  mildew. 
Mount,  arise,  rise,  ascend,  soar,  tower,  climb. 
Mournful,  sad,  sorrowful,  lugubrious,  grievous. 
Moving,  affecting,  touching,  pathetic,  melting. 
Much,  ample,  plenteous,  copious. 
Muffle,  deaden,  disguise,  conceal,  cover. 
Murky,  dark,  dusky,  dim,  cloudy,  misty. 
Muse,  meditate,  contemplate,  think,  reflect. 
Music,  harmony,  melody,  symphony. 
Musical,  tuneful,  :!ielodious,  harmonious. 
Muster,  collect,  rally,  assemble,  cougrcgate. 


Must}-,  stale,  sour,  fetid. 

Mute,  dumb,  silent,  speechless. 

Mutilate,  maim,  cripple,  disable,  disfigure. 

Mutinous,  insurgent,  seditious,  tumultuoas. 

Mystify,  confuse,  perplex,  puzzle. 

Myth,  fable,  legend,  fiction,  parable. 

NATION,  people,  community,  realm,  state. 

Native,  real,  genuine,  indigenous,  vernacular. 

Natural,  original,  regular,  normal,  bastard. 

Naturally,  consequently,  necessarily. 

Nausea,  qualm,  sea-sickness,  disgust,  loathing. 

Nautical,  maritime,  sea-faring,  naval,  marine. 

Neat,  nice,  spruce,  trim,  precise,  pure. 

Necessitate,  compel,  force,  oblige. 

Need,  v.  necessity,  distress,  poverty,  indigence, 

Need,  s.  require,  want. 

Needful,  needy,  requisite,  essential,  necessary. 

Js'eglect,  disregard,  slight,  omit,  overlook. 

Nerve,  fibre,  sinew,  tendon,  force,  pluck. 

Nervous,  timid,  timorous,  shaky. 

Neutralize,  counterbalance,  counteract. 

Nevertheless,  however,  yet  notwithstanding. 

New,  fresh,  recent,  novel. 

News,  tidings,  intelligence,  information. 

Nice,  e.Kact,  accurate,  good,  particular. 

Niggard,  miser,  skinflint,  screw. 

Niggardly,  miserly,  griping,  stingy,  penurious. 

Nigh,  near,  close,  adjacent,  approximate. 

Nobility,  aristocracy,  greatness,  grandeur. 

Nocturnal,  nightly,  gloomy,  dark. 

Noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamor,  row,  din,  uproar. 

Nominate,  name,  entitle. 

Nonsensical,  irrational,  absurd,  preposterous. 

Notice,  s.  advice,  notification,  intelligence. 

Notice,  V.  mark,  note,  observe,  attend  to. 

Noticeable,  striking,  observable,  remarkable. 

Notorious,  noted,  well-known,  renowned. 

Nourish,  nurture,  cherish,  foster,  supply. 

Nourishment,  food,  diet,  sustenance,  nutrition. 

Noxious,  hurtful,  deadly,  poisonous. 

Nugatory,  ineffectual,  futile,  useless,  null. 

Nullify,  annul,  vacate,  invalidate,  quash. 

Numerous,  many,  sundry,  various,  several. 

Nuptials,  marriage,  wedding. 

Nurture,  nurse,  cherish,  nourish,  foster. 

Nutrition,  food,  diet,  nutriment,  nourishment. 

OBEDIENT,  compliant,  submissive,  dutiful. 
Obese,  corpulent,  fat,  adipose,  fleshy. 
Object,  s.  aim,  end,  purpose,  design,  mark,  butt. 
Object,  V.  oppose,  except  to,  contravene. 
Obligation,  duty,  favor,  engagement,  contract. 
Obliging,  accommodating,  civil,  courteous. 
Obliterate,  erase,  blot  out,  expunge,  efface. 
OljnoxioiTS,  hateful,  offensive,  liable,  exposed. 
Obscene,  lewd,  foul,  filthy,  indecent,  indelicatft. 
01)scure,  shade,  dim,  cloud,  darken. 
Observable,  noticeable,  remarkable,  striking. 
Observant,  watchful,  mindful,  attentive. 
Observation,  remark,  comment,  notice. 
Obtrude,  trespass,  trench,  intrude,  encroach. 
Obtuse,  stolid,  heavy-headed,  dull,  stupid. 
Obviate,  prevent,  preclude,  hinder. 
Occasion,  s.  necessity,  need,  eveut,  opening. 
Occasion,  v.  cause,  make,  create,  induce. 
Occasional,  accidental,  casual,  incidentaL 
Occult,  secret,  hidden,  unknown,  invisible. 
Occupy,  hold,  possess,  fill,  employ. 
Occur,  happen,  take  place,  appear,  offc- 
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Occurrence,  event,  afFair,  incident,  adventure. 
Odor,  smell,  scent,  perfume,  fragrance, 
Offal,  garbage,  rubbish,  refuse. 
Offend,  displease,  vex,  nettle,  irritate,  shock. 
Offender,  culprit,  defaulter,  delinquent. 
Officer,  functionary,  official,  commandant. 
Officious,  obtrusive,  busy,  interfering. 
Offspring,  issue,  progeny,  descendants. 
Often,  frequently,  recurrently,  repeatedly. 
Omen,  presage,  prognostic,  foreboding. 
Omission,  oversight,  failure,  neglect,  default. 
Omit,  leave  out,  miss,  overlook. 
One,  common,  united,  single,  individual. 
Only,  singly,  alone,  solely,  mcrel}-,  barely- 
Onset,  onslaught,  attack,  charge,  encounter. 
Onward,  forward,  ahead,  progressive. 
Ooze,  exude,  drop,  percolate,  filter. 
Opaque,  untransparent,  dull,  dark,  cloudjr. 
Operate,  act,  do,  make,  work,  labor. 
Operative,  stringent,  effective,  serviceable. 
Opportune,  seasonable,  timely,  fit,  well-timed. 
Opportunity,  occasion,  chance,  fit,  opening. 
Oppose,  c«tnbat,  bar,  hinder,  resist. 
Opposing,  conflicting,  jarring,  neutralizing. 
Oppress,  overburden,  overbear,  overtask. 
Oppression,  cruelty,  hardship,  tyranny. 
Opprobrium,  disgrace,  odium,  infamy. 
Option,  choice,  preference,  election. 
Opulent,  wealthy,  rich,  affluent,  moneyed. 
Oral,  verbal,  spoken,  parole. 
Oration,  address,  speech,  harangue. 
Oratory,  rhetoric,  eloquence. 
Orb,  circle,  globe,  ball,  sphere. 
Order,  appoint,  prescribe,  enjoin,  command. 
Ordinance,  decree,  law,  statute,  edict. 
Organic,  fundamental,  radical,  rooted. 
Organize,  dispose,  arrange,  regulate,  adjust. 
Organization,  structure,  form,  instrumentality. 
Orifice,  aperture,  opening. 
Original,  first,  primary,  pristine,  primeval. 
Originate,  create,  form,  spring,  ooze,  issue. 
Ostensible,  manifest,  visible,  outward. 
Ostentation,  display,  pomp,  show,  parade. 
Ostentatious,  showy,  vain-glorious,  vain. 
Outcast,  reprobate,  castaway,  vagrant. 
Outdo,  exceed,  excel,  surpass,  outvie. 
Outer,  outward,  outside,  external,  exterior. 
Outlandish,  strange,  foreign,  alien,  barbarous. 
Outline,  sketch,  plan,  draft,  contour. 
Outrage,  affront,  abuse,  injury,  insult,  offence. 
Outset,  commencement,  start,  beginning. 
Outskirts,  suburbs,  environs,  precincts. 
Outward,  outer,  external,  exterior,  extrinsic. 
Over,  above,  upon,  across,  more  than. 
Overawe,  daunt,  intimidate,  affright,  cow. 
Overcharge,  oppress,  overload,  surcharge. 
Overflow,  inundate,  submerge,  deluge,  flood- 
Overflowing,  exuberant,  copious,  diffuse. 
Overplus,  excess,  surplus,  surplusage. 
Overruling,  governing,  controlling. 
Overture,  proposal,  offer,  invitation. 
Overturn,  overset,  overthrow,  upset,  subvert. 
Own,  acknowledge,  admit,  confess,  recognize. 
Owner,  proprietor,  possessor,  master,  holder. 

PACE,  step,  tread,  walk,  tramp,  march. 
Pacific,  peaceful,  peaceable,  mild,  gentle. 
Pacify,  appease,  calm,  quiet,  still. 
Pagan,  gentile,  heathen,  idolater. 
Pageantry,  pomp,  splendor,  show. 


Pain,  anguish,  agony,  distress,  suffering. 
Painful,  afflicting,  grievous,  torturing. 
r.-iinstakiug,  attentive,  laborious,  diligent. 
Paint,  color,  represent,  portray,  delineate. 
Pair,  two,  couple,  brace. 
Palate,  taste,  relish. 

Pal?,  pallid,  wan,  whitisl)^  shallow,  faint. 
Palliate,  extenuate,  varnish,  cover,  allay. 
Palpable,  clear,  distinct,  plain,  obvious. 
Palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  throb,  pulsate. 
Panegyric,  eulogy,  encomium,  eulogium. 
Pang,  throe,  twinge,  egony,  anguish,  pain. 
Pant,  palpitate,  gasp,  throb,  long,  yearn. 
Parable,  fable,  allegorj-,  simile. 
Parade,  show,  ostentation,  vain-glory. 
Parallel,  equal,  parity,  analogy,  like,  similar. 
Paramount,  supreme,  principal,  chief. 
Parasite,  flatterer,  sycophant,  toady. 
Parity,  analogy,  equality,  parallel.' 
Parsimonious,  stingy,  niggardly,  miserly. 
Parson,  clergyman,  incumbent,  curate. 
Partake,  participate,  share. 
Partial,  biased,  prejudiced,  limited. 
Participate,  share,  partake,  join  in. 
Particle,  jot,  tittle,  grain,  atom. 
Particular,  singular,  exact,  nice,  punctual. 
Particularly,  primarily,  especially,  chiefly. 
Parting,  separation,  lenving,  distribution. 
Partisan,  supporter,  follower,  adherent. 
Partition,  parcel,  divide,  apportion,  distribute. 
Passable,  tolerable,  pretty  g^od,  fair. 
Pass,  elapse,  glide,  slip,  slide. 
Pastime,  sport,  play,  recreation,  amusement. 
Patch,  part,  piece,  plot,  tract. 
Paternal,  fatherly,  careful,  tender,  hereditary. 
Path,  pathway,  footroad,  road,  way,  route. 
Pathetic,  moving,  touching,  affecting,  melting. 
Patience,  resignation,  endurance,  fortitude. 
Patient,  passive,  submissive,  resigaeil. 
Patronize,  befriend,  favor,  couutenaL.cc. 
Paucity,  lack,  fewness,  deficiency. 
Pause,  demur,  hesitate,  deliberate,  interval. 
Pay,  liquidate,  lessen,  discharge,  extinguish. 
Peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquility,  repose,  amity. 
Peaceable,  mild,  gentle,  friendly. 
Peasant,  countryman,  rustic,  bumpkin. 
Peccant,  erring,  guilty,  criminal,  maliijpait. 
Peculator,  defaulter,  delinquent,  offender. 
Pedigree,  descent,  genealogy,  lineage. 
Peel,  skin,  rind,  husk. 

Pellucid,  translucent,  lucid,  limpid,  transj>a,'-«n»- 
Penal,  punitive,  retributive. 
Penalty,  fine,  amercement,  mulct,  forfeiture. 
Pendant,  protruding,  hanging,  pendulous. 
Pending,  depending,  coming,  undecided. 
Penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore,  fathom. 
Penitence,  contrition,  repentance,  remorse. 
Percolate,  filtrate,  strain,  filter,  ooze. 
Perennial,  imperishable,  undying,  immortal. 
Perfect,  complete,  whole,  e'atire,  finished. 
Perfidious,  faithless,  false-heartcfl,  treacherous 
Perforate,  bore,  penetrate,  pierce,  drill. 
Performer,  actor,  player,  comedian,  tragedian 
Perfume,  odor,  scent,  fragrance,  arcma,  smell. 
Perhaps,  perchance,  possibly,  peradv^nture. 
Perilous,  dangerous,  hazardous. 
Period,  time,  age,  date,  era,  cycle,  epoch,  ccd 
Periodically,  regulairly,  steadily. 
Perish,  decay,  die,  expire,  dissolve,  disclose. 
I'ennission,  permit,  leave,  lil^erty,  license. 
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Persecute,  oppress,  harass,  afflict. 
Persevere,  continue,  persist,  pursue,  proceed. 
Persons,  men,  people,  folks,  individuals. 
Persuade,  exhort,  urge,  allure,  incite,  influence. 
Pert,  forward,  flippant,  saucy,  impertinent. 
Pertain,  belong,  appertain,  relate,  concern. 
Pertinacious,  obstinate,  inflexible,  stubborn. 
Pertinent,  fit,  relevant,  proper,  appropriate. 
Perturb,  agitate,  unsettle,  vex. 
Pervade,  diffuse,  spread,  permeate,  overspread. 
Pervert,  corrupt,  distort,  turn,  twist. 
Pest,  bane,  plague,  cankerworn,  ruin. 
Petition,  prayer,  supplication,  antreaty. 
Petty,  trifling,  trivial,  frivolous,  insignificani 
Phantom,  apparition,  spectre,  ghost,  sprite. 
Philosophy,  science,  kuowledge. 
Phlegmatic,  frigid,  cold,  heavy,  iinfeeling. 
Physical,  material,  corporeal,  tangible. 
Pick,  plnck,  choose,  cull,  select,  gather. 
Pictonal,  picturesque,  graphic,  imaginative. 
Piece,  part,  portion,  section,  morsel,  firearm. 
Piercing,  thrilling,  ringing,  clangous. 
Piety,  religion,  sanctify,  holiness,  devotion. 
Pile,  heap,  accumulate,  hoard,  amass,  collect. 
Pile',  building,  edifice,  structure,  thread. 
Pillage,  loot,  rapine,  spoil,  plunder,  booty 
Pillar,  column,  shaft,  post,  support. 
Pinch,  press,  squeeze,  gripe,  nip. 
Pine,  flag,  droop,  languish,  sink,  fade. 
Pious,  holy,  godly,  saintly,  devout,  religious. 
Pique,  spite,  giudge,  umbrage,  resentment. 
Pit,  hollow,  trench,  gulf,  abyss. 
Pitch,  fling,  cast,  launch,  throw. 
Pith,  g^st,  kernel,  cream,  strength,  marrow. 
Pithy,  terse,  concise,  forcible,  strong. 
Pitiful,  mean,  paltry,  sordid,  contemptible. 
Pity,  s.  compassion,  sympathy,  condolence. 
Place,  put,  set,  lay,  dispose,  order,  organize. 
Plaintive,  elegiac,  dirgelike,  doleful,  sad. 
Plaudit,  acclamation,  applause,  exultation. 
Plausible,  colorable,  specious,  ostensible. 
Plea,  apology,  defence,  vindication,  entreaty. 
Plead,  defend,  vindicate,  exonerate,  justify. 
Rease,  gratify,  satisfy,  content,  delight. 
Plebeian,  ignoble,  vulgar,  low-born. 
Pledge,  J.  pawn,  earnest,  security,  surety. 
Plenty,  enough,  sufficiency,  abundance. 
Pliable,  pliant,  flexible,  lithe,  supple,. yielding. 
Plight,  pledge,  hypothecate,  vow. 
Plot,  concoct,  hatch,  frame,  contrive. 
Pluck,  courage,  mettle,  spirit,  nerve. 
Plump,  fleshy,  round,  fat,  full,  chubby. 
Plunder,  pillage,  booty,  loot,  spoil,  robbery. 
Plunge,  dive,  dip,  douse,  sink. 
Ply,  practice,  exercise,  urge. 
Point,  V.  aim,  level,  direct,  sharpen,  show. 
Point,  a.  peaked,  sharp,  marked,  keen,  severe. 
Poison,  bane,  pest,  venom,  virus,  infection. 
Policy,  plan,  device,  stratagem,  management. 
Polite,  refined,  genteel,  civil,  accomplished. 
Politic,  political,  civil,  judicious,  prudential. 
Ponderous,  heavy,  weighty,  massive,  bulky. 
Poor,  indigent,  needy,  penniless,  necessitous. 
Populace,  people,  commonalty,  vulgar,  mob. 
Popular,  common,  general,  prevailing. 
Port,  harbor,  haven,  entrance,  portal. 
Portal,  gate,  gateway,  entrance. 
Portend,  foreshow,  augur,  presage,  forebode. 
Portly,  majestic,  stately,  grand,  dignified. 
Poeseee,  have,  own,  hold,  occupy. 


Possible,  practicable,  likely,  feaible. 
Possibly,  perhaps,  peradventure,  perchance. 
Post,  s.  place,  situation,  position,  office,  berth. 
Practical,  serviceable,  useful,  experienced. 
Practically,  actually,  really,  in  fact. 
Practice,  s.  custom,  habit,  manner,  use,  usage. 
Practice,  v.  exercise,  transact,  apply. 
Praise,  s.  approval,  eulogy,  commendation. 
•Prank,  frolic,  gambol,  freak,  trick,  escapade. 
Prate,  tattle,  babble,  chat,  chatter,  prattle. 
Pray,  beg,  entreat,  invoke,  supplicate,  inrplore 
Preamble,  preface,  introduction,  precede. 
Precaution,  care,  forethought. 
Precede,  lead,  go  before,  herald. 
Precedence,  priority,  pre-eminence,  preference 
Preceptor,  teacher,  tutor,  instructor. 
Precincts,  borders,  limits,  bounds,  confines. 
Precious,  valuable,  costly,  dear,  estimable. 
Precipitate,  v.  hurry,  hasten,  cast  down. 
Precipitate,  a.  hasty,  hurried,  rash,  premature. 
Precipitous,  headlong,  rash,  steep,  beetling. 
Precision,  exactness,  accuracy. 
Preclude,  prevent,  obviate,  hinder,  debar. 
Precursory,  preceding,  anterior,  prior. 
Predatory,  marauding,  pillaging,  rapacious. 
Predicament,  situation,  condition,  state,  plightc 
Predict,  foretell,  prognosticate,  prophesy. 
Predilection,  preference,  partiality,  bias. 
Preface,  prelude,  introduction,  preamble. 
Prefer,  choose,  fancy,  select,  raise,  exalt. 
Preference,  choice,  priority,  precedence. 
Pregnant,  prolific,  teeming,  replete,  enciente. 
Prelude,  introduction,  preface,  prologue. 
Premature,  precipitate,  rash,  hasty,  untimely. 
Premeditation,  forethought,  forecast. 
Premium,  recompense,  reward,  bonus. 
Preposterous,  irrational,  foolish,  absurd. 
Prerogative,  privilege,  immunity,  right. 
Present,  J.  gift,  donation,  benefaction. 
Present,  v.  offer,  exhibit,  give,  introduce. 
Presentiment,  foreboding,  foretaste. 
Presiding,  managing,  directing,  controlling. 
Pressure,  urgency,  exigency,  hurry,  crushingc 
Pretence,  cloak,  mask,  garb,  pretext,  excuse. 
Pretend,  feign,  affect,  simulate,  profess. 
Pretension,  claim,  demand,  show,  pretence. 
Pretext  (see  Pretence). 

Pretty,  beautiful,  neat,  trim,  fine,  hand-some. 
Prevail,  predominate,  obtain,  succeed. 
Prevailing,  proper,  prevalent,  ruling. 
Prevaricate,  quibble,  cavil,  shuffle,  equivocate 
Previous,  preceding,  foregoing,  antecedent. 
Prey,  food,  victim,  sacrifice,  spoil,  booty. 
Price,  cost,  charge,  expense,  figure,  outlay. 
Priceless,  invaluable,  inestimable. 
Prick,  puncture,  pierce,  bore,  spur,  goad. 
Priggish,  dandified,  foppish,  affected. 
Prim,  precise,  demure,  formal,  starched. 
Prime,  primal,  first,  capital,  first-rate. 
Princely,  royal,  regal,  stately,  august,  noble. 
Principally,  chiefly,  essentially,  mainly. 
Print,  mark,  impress,  stamp,  imprint. 
Priority,  precedence,  preference. 
Pristine,  first,  primitive,  original,  old,  former. 
Privy,  secret,  private,  personal,  peculiar. 
Prize,  s.  seizure,  capture,  booty,  spoil,  loot. 
Prize,  I',  assess,  value,  esteem,  rate,  appraise 
Probability,  chance,  likelihood,  appearance. 
Procedure,  proceeding,  act,  process,  course. 
Proceed,  move,  pass,  advance,  arise,  issue. 
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^ocession    train,  march,  caravan,  retinue. 
Proclaim,  advertise,  announce,  publish. 
Proclamation,  degree,  edict,  ordinance,  fiat. 
Proclivity,  propensity,  pronencss,  tendency. 
Procrastinate,  delay,  defer,  adjourn,  postpone. 
Procure,  obtain,  acquire,  gain,  get,  reap. 
Prodigy,  wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  monster. 
Produce,  product,  profit,  result,  effect. 
Profess,  affect,  pretend,  feign,  own. 
Proffer,  volunteer,  offer,  propose,  tender. 
Proficient,  adept,  master,  expert. 
Progeny,  children,  descendants. 
Progress,  advancement,  growth,  progression. 
Project,  .y.  design,  place,  scheme,  contrivance. 
Project,  V.  shoot,  discharge,  throw,  hurl. 
Prolific,  productive,  generative,  fertile. 
Prolix,  diffuse,  long,  prolonged,  tedious. 
'Prolong,  protract,  lengthen,  extend,  continue. 
Prominent,  eminent,  conspicuous,  marked. 
Promiscuous,  mixed,  unarranged,  mingled. 
Promise,  word,  engagement,  assurance. 
Promote,  encourage,  aid,  further,  advance. 
Prompt,  incite,  animate,  urge,  impel. 
Prone,  inclining,  prostrate,  fiat,  tending. 
Prop,  maintain,  sustain,  support,  stay. 
Prophesy,  foretell,  predict,  prognosticate. 
Propitiate,  conciliate,  reconcile. 
Propitious,  fortunate,  promising,  favorable. 
Proportion,  rate,  ratio,  degree. 
Proportionate,  adequate,  equal,  commensurate. 
Proposal,  offer,  tender,  overture,  proposition. 
Proprietor,  possessor,  owner,  master. 
Propriety,  expediency,  fitness,  justness. 
Prorogue,  adjourn,  postpone,  delay,  defer. 
Prosper,  flourish,  succeed,  grow  rich,  thrive. 
Prosperity,  well-being,  weal,  welfare,  happiness. 
Prostrate,  oppressed,  trampled  on,  abject. 
Protect,  defend,  vindicate,  guard » fortify,  save. 
Protection,  shield,  defence,  preservation,  guard. 
Protest,  assert,  affirm,  declare,  predict,  aver. 
Protract,  extend,  prolong,  continue,  delay. 
Protrude, jut,  project,  bulge,  shootout,  suspend. 
Proud,  stately,  vain,  lofty,  arrogant,  conceited. 
Proverb,  adage,  maxim,  aphorism,  saying,  saw. 
Provision,  food,  supplies,  clause,  duty,  function. 
Proximate,  next,  immediate,  nearest,  closest. 
Proximity,  nearness,  vicinity,  neighborhood. 
Prudence,  carefulness,  judgment,  discretion. 
Prurient,  itching,  craving,  hankering,  longing. 
Pry,  scrutinize,  peep,  peer,  look  into,  search. 
Public,  common,  general,  open,  notorious. 
Pull,  draw,  haul,  gather,  drag,  tug. 
Punctilious,  trifiingly  nice,  particular,  formal. 
Punctual,  exact,  precise,  nice,  particular. 
Pungent,  acrid,  acrimonious,  piquant,  smart. 
Punish,  chastise,  castigate,  correct,  chasten. 
Puny,  petty,  weak,  tiny,  dwarfish,  trivial,  trifling. 
Pupil,  scholar,  disciple,  learner,  student,  ward. 
Pupilage,  nonage,  minority,  boyhood. 
Purify,  clarify,  clear,  cleanse. 
Purloin,  steal,  pilfer,  filch. 
Purpose,  propose,  intend,  mean. 
Pursue,  chase,  hunt,  track,  follow,  prosecute. 
Push,  thrust,  impel,  urge,  press,  drive. 
Putative,  supposed,  reputed,  credited,  deemed. 
Putrefy,  rot,  decompose,  corrupt,  decay. 

QUAGMIRE,  bog,  morass,  marsh,  fen,  swamp. 
Quaint,  artful,  curious,  far-fetched,  fanciful,  odd. 
Quake,  quail,  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver. 


Qualification,  capacity,  fitness,  capability. 
Qualify,  fit,  competent,  adapt,  suit,  abate. 
Quantity,  amount,  sum,  deal,  portion,  part. 
Quarrelsome,  irritable,  hot,  fiery,  irascible. 
Quarter,  territory,  district,  locality,  region. 
Queer,  quaint,  whimsical,  odd,  strange,  eccentric. 
■  Quell,  crush,  calm,  subdue,  repress,  suppress. 
Quench,  extinguish,  put  out,  stifie,  ciieck,  cool. 
Querulous,  coniplainiiig,  fretting,  rei>iuing. 
Query,  question,  inquiry,  interrogatory. 
Quibble,  cavil,  evade,  equivocate,  shufllc. 
Quiet,  V,  calm,  still,  hush,  lull,  pacifv. 
Quiet,  s.  ease,  rest,  repose,  quietude,  calm. 
Quit,  relinquish,  abandon,  leave,  forego,  resign. 
Quite,  altogether,  completely,  wholly,  entirely. 
Quiver,  quake,  shake,  tremble,  vibrate,  shiver. 
Quixotic,  romantic,  wild,  freakish. 
Quota,  share,  contingent,  proportion,  rate. 
Quote,  note,  repeat,  cite,  adduce. 

RABID,  mad,  furious,  raging,  frantic. 
Rack,  agonize,  wring,  torture,  excruciate. 
Racy,  spicy,  pungent,  smart,  spirited,  lively. 
Rage,  s.  anger,  indignation,  choler,  fury,  passion. 
Rage,  V.  storm,  rave,  fret,  chafe,  fume. 
Rail,  censure,  bluster,  scold. 
Rake,  libertine,  debauchee,  scrape,  gather. 
Rakish,  dissolute,  licentious,  libertine,  loose. 
Rally,  banter,  mock,  ridicule,  deride,  assemble. 
Ramble,  s.  excursion,  tour,  jaunt. 
Raxnble,  v.  wander,  stroll,  roam,  rove,  range. 
Rambling,  discursive,  roving,  desultory. 
Ransack,  rummage,  pillage,  overhaul,  explore. 
Ransom,  emancipate,  free,  unfetter. 
Rant,  bombast,  fustian,  cant. 
Rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious,  greedy. 
Rapine,  spoliation,  depredation,  robbery,  pillage. 
Rapture,  ecstasy,  transport,  deMght,  bliss. 
Rascal,  scoundrel,  rogue,  knave,  scamp. 
Rashness,  temerity,  precipitation,  hastiness. 
Ratify,  confirm,  establish,  substantiate,  sanction. 
Ravenous,  rapacious,  greedy,  voracious. 
Raving,  distracted,  frantic,  mad,  furious,  angry. 
Raze,  demolish,  destroy,  overthrow,  ruin. 
Reach,  touch,  stretch,  attain,  gain,  arrive  at. 
Readiness,  promptness,  alacrity,  aptness,  knack. 
Realize,  accomplish,  achieve,  effect,  gain,  get. 
Realm,  kingdom,  state,  nation,  empire,  province. 
Reap,  gain,  get,  acquire,  obtain. 
Rear,  lift,  elevate,  erect,  breed,  raise,  train. 
Reason,  .y.  motive,  design,  end,  argument,  proof. 
Reason,  v.  deduce,  draw  from,  trace,  infer. 
Reasonable,  intelligent,  rational,  wise,  j  idicious. 
Rebellion,  insurrection,  revolt. 
Rebound,  recall,  reverberate. 
Recall,  revoke,  reclaim,  call  back,  a:uml,  canceL 
Recant,  recall,  abjure,  retract,  revoke. 
Recapitulate,  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  enumerate. 
Recede,  retire,  retreat,  withdraw,  ebb. 
Receive,  accept,  take,  admit,  eat?rtain. 
Recent,  fresh,  late,  new,  novel,  modern. 
Reception,  receiving,  levee,  receipt,  admission. 
Recess,  retreat,  depth,  niche,  vacation. 
Reciprocal,  mutual,  alternate,  interchangeable. 
Recite,  relate,  tell,  repeat,  rehearse,  recapitulate, 
Reckoning,  account,  bill,  charge,  score. 
Reclaim,  recall,  reform,  regain,  recover. 
Recline,  lean,  rest,  repose,  lie. 
Recoil,  rebound,  roll,  reverberate,  shrink  from. 
Recollect,  bear  in  mind,  remember,  think  of. 
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Recommend  (See  Commend). 
Reconcilable,  placable,  forgiving,  consistent. 
Reconcile,  conciliate,  pacify,  propitiate. 
Record,  enroll,  note,  register,  minute,  chronicle. 
Records,  annals,  monuments,  archives. 
Recreant,  coward!}',  base,  dast.irdlv,  craven. 
Recreation,  sport,  pastime,  play,  amusement. 
Rectitude,  justice,  uprightness,  integrity,  virtue. 
Recumbent,  leaning,  lying,  resting,  reposing. 
Recur,  resort,  betake,  return,  revert. 
Redolent,  odorous,  aromatic,  fragrant. 
Redound,  tend,  conduce,  contribute,  add. 
Redundant,  superfluous,  unnecessarj'. 
Re-echo,  resound,  repeat,  ring,  reverberate. 
Reel,  stagger,  totter,  falter,  roll. 
Refer,  appeal,  allude,  ad  cert,  relate,  belong. 
Referee,  umpire,  judge,  arbitrator,  arbiter. 
Reference,  regard,  relation,  hint,  allusion. 
Refined,  polite,  courtly,  polished,  genteel. 
Reformation,  improvement,  reform,  amendment. 
Refresh,  revive,  enliven,  cheer,  renew,  vivify. 
Refund,  reimburse,  pay  back,  repay,  return. 
Refuse,  v.  deny,  reject,  repudiate,  decline. 
Refuse,  s.  dregs,  dross,  scum,  rubbish,  leavings. 
Refate,  disprove,  falsify,  negative. 
Regain,  recover,  retrieve,  get  back. 
Regal,  royal,  kingly,  imperial,  princely. 
Regale,  feast,  entertain,  delight,  refresh,  gratify. 
Register  (See  Record). 

Rehearse,  narrate,  repeat,  recite,  recount,  tell. 
Reimburse,  refund,  repay,  satisfy,  indemnify. 
Rein,  restrain,  moderate,  govern,  control. 
Reject,  repel,  renounce,  decline,  refuse. 
Rejoice,  delight,  joy,  gladden,  exult,  revel. 
Rejoinder,  retort,  parry,  reply,  answer. 
Relate,  report,  tell,  recount,  narrate,  detail. 
Related,  cognate,  connected,  kindred,  akin. 
Relatives,  kindred,  kinsmen,  relations. 
Relax,  abate,  slacken,  loosen,  soften,  relent. 
Release,  free,  extricate,  disengage,  liberate. 
Relevant,  fit,  proper,  suitable,  appropriate. 
Reliance,  trust,  hope,  dependence,  confidence. 
Relief,  succor,  aid,  help,  redress,  alleviation. 
Religious,  pious,  godly,  holy,  devout,  sacred. 
Relish,  taste,  flavor,  piquancy,  gusto. 
Reluctant,  unwilling,  averse,  loth,  disinclined. 
Remainder,  residue,  rest,  remnant. 
Remark,  note,  heed,  comment,  observe. 
Remedial,  healing,  curative,  mitigating. 
Remedy,  help,  relief,  redress,  cure,  specific. 
Remember,  recall,  recollect,  mind. 
Remnant    (See  Remainder). 
Remonstrate,  object,  protest,  expostulate. 
Remorse,  self-condemnation,  anguish. 
Remote,  distant,  far,  secluded,  indirect. 
Remove,  displace,  dislodge,  withdraw,  suppress. 
Rend,  tear,  disunite,  split,  lacerate. 
Render,  present,  restore,  return,  requite. 
Renew,  restore,  furbish,  revive,  renovate. 
Repair,  mend,  retrieve,  recover,  restore. 
Repay,  reimburse,  .reward,  refund,  return. 
Repeal,  abolish,  revoke,  recall,  reverse,  rescind. 
Repeatedly,  again  and  again,  frequently,  often. 
Repel,  reject,  refuse,  deter,  repulse,  beat  back. 
Repine,  grumble,  fret,  grieve,  murmur. 
Replace,  reinstate,  refund,  restore. 
Reply,  response,  answer,  rejoinder,  replication. 
Report,  announce,  notify,  tell,  communicate. 
Repose,  s.  quiet,  quietude,  peace,  ease,  rest. 
Repose,  v.  rest,  recline,  lie.  iettle,  confide. 


Represent,  paint,  sketch,  portray,  delineate. 
Representative,  agent,  commissioner,  deputy. 
Repress,  quell,  crush,  subdue,  check,  curb. 
Reprieve,  pardon,  acquittal,  respite. 
Reprimand,  chide,  check,  reprove,  rebuke. 
Reproach,  blame,  taunt,  upbraid,  rebuke. 
Reprobate,  villain,  ruffian,  miscreant,  castaway. 
Reproduce,  propagate,  imitate,  represent,  copy. 
Reprove,  chide,  rebuke,  reprimand,  scold. 
Request,  desire,  beg,  ask,  beseech,  entreat. 
Requite,  reward,  compensate,  repay,  punish. 
Rescind,  revoke,  repeal,  annul,  recall,  reverse. 
Rescue,  save,  preserve,  recover,  recapture. 
Resent,  resist,  oppose,  repel,  rebel. 
Reserve,  shyness,  modesty,  co3'uess,  reservation 
Reside,  dwell,  sojourn,  abide,  live. 
Resident,  occupant,  dweller,  tenant,  inhabitant 
Residue     (See  Remainder). 
Resign,  relinquish,  leave,  abandon,  abdicate. 
Resist,  withstand,  oppose,  check,  thwart. 
Resort,  v.  fly  to,  retreat,  repair,  retire,  go. 
Resort,  y.  haunt,  retreat,  recourse. 
Resound,  echo,  re-echo,  ring,  respond. 
Respect,  regard,  prefer,  venerate,  defer. 
Respite,  reprieve,  interval,  stop,  pause. 
Respond,  reply,  answer,  rejoin,  correspond. 
Restitution,  return,  reparation,  amends. 
Restive,  obstinate,  stubborn,  impatient. 
Restrain,  repress,  check,  stop,  limit,  hinder. 
Resume,  recommence,  begin  again,  renew. 
Retain,  keep,  hold,  restrain,  retard,  detain. 
Retaliate,  repay,  revenge,  requite,  retort. 
Retard,  clog,  impede,  obstruct,  detain,  defer. 
Retire,  leave,  depart,  recede,  retreat,  withdraw. 
Retirement,  seclusion,  privac}-,  retreat. 
Retort,  reply,  rejoinder,  answer,  repartee. 
Retract,  recall,  revoke,  recant,  abjure,  unsay, 
Retribution,  penalty, ipunishment,  requital. 
Retrieve,  recover,  rescue,  regain,  restore. 
Retrospect,  review,  reminiscence,  survey. 
Return,  reappear,  recUr,  revert,  rcpsy. 
Reveal,  disclose,  show,  divulge,  expore,  publish 
Revel,  feast,  carouse,  luxuriate,  banquet. 
Revenge,  vengeance,  retaliation,  requital. 
Revengeful,  unforgiving,  spiteful,  resentfu'. 
Revenue,  produce,  income,  fruits,  proceeds 
Revert,  return,  recur,  refer  to. 
Revise,  review,  reconsider. 
Revoke,  repeal,  retract,  rescind,  annul,  cancel 
Revolt,  rebel,  resist,  shock. 
Revolting,  shocking,  disgusting,  frightful. 
Revolve,  turn,  circulate,  whirl,  twirl,  wheel. 
Ridicule,  laugh  at,  deride,  mock,  lampoon. 
Rifle,  pillage,  plunder,  sack,  strip,  rob. 
Rightful,  legitimate,  true,  lawful,  fair. 
Riot,  commotion,  tumuli,  uproar,  row,  confua;'')'' 
Ripe,  ready,  mellow,  complete,  mature. 
Rise,  arise,  mount,  ascend,  climb. 
Risible,  laughable,  ludicrous,  comical,  funny. 
Risk,  hazard,  stake,  chance,  endanger,  dare. 
Rite,  ceremony,  observance,  solemnity. 
Rival,  antagonist,  opponent,  competitor. 
Roam,  ramble,  rove,  wander,  stray,  stroll. 
Roar,  thunder,  peal,  howl,  yell,  vociferate, 
Robbery,  theft,  plunder,  pillage,  larceny. 
Roll,  c'.  revolve,  wheel,  trundle,  wallow,  pnl. 
Roll,  5.  list,  scroll,  schedule,  register,  catalogue. 
Room,  hall,  chamber,  apartment,  space. 
Round,  circular, entire,  spherical,  complete. 
Rout,  discomfit,  beat,  defeat,  overthrow. 
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Krmte,  roatl,  course,  march,  way,  journey,  path. 

Rove,  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  roam. 

Royal  (See  Regal.) 

Rubbish,  Jragnients,  debris,  litter,  wreck,  dross. 

Rugged,  uneven,  jagged,  rough,  gruff,  harsh. 

Rtriuous,  destructive,  hurtful,  deleterious. 

Rumor,  hearsay,  talk,  fame,  report,  bruit. 

Rumple,  pucker,  crease,  wrinkle,  crumple. 

Run,  flee,  scamper,  fly,  hasten. 

Rupture,  fracture,  breach,  burst,  disruption. 

Ruse,  trick,  stratagem,  dodge. 

Rush,  stream,  sweep,  dash,  press,  roll. 

SAFE,  sure,  secure,  certain,  substantial. 
3ake,  account,  behalf,  purpose,  end,  regard. 
Salary,  wages,  allowance,  pay,  stipend,  hire. 
Salubrious,  healthy,  healthful,  healing,  sanitary. 
Salutation,  greeting,  address,  welcome. 
Sameness,  identity,  oneness,  monotony. 
Sample,  specimen,  model,  pattern,  example. 
Sapient,  sagacious,  discerning,  knowing,  sage. 
Sarcasm,  satire,  irony,  chaff,  ridicule,  mockery. 
Satiate,  glut,  gorge,  satisfy,  surfeit. 
Satire  (See  Sarcasm.) 

Satisfy,  please,  gratify,  convince,  satiate,  glut. 
Saturate,  steep,  soak,  imbue. 
Saucy,  impertinent,  rude,  impudent,  insolent. 
Saunter,  ramble,  stroll,  loiter,  linger. 
Savory,  tasty,  piquant,  tasteful,  palatable. 
Saw,  adage,  proverb,  maxim,  byeword,  saying. 
Scale,  gamut,  layer,  flake,  balance. 
Scanty,  bare,  pinched,  insufficient,  slender. 
Scarce,  rare,  singular,  uncommon,  unique. 
Scarcity,  dearth,  famine,  lack,  want. 
Scene,  spectacle,  show,  sight,  exhibition,  view. 
Scheme,  design,  plan,  project,  theorj',  intrigue. 
Scholar,  disciple,  pupil,  student,  savant. 
Science,  knowledge,  learning,  scholarship. 
Scoff,  jibe,  jeer,  sneer,  deride,  tannt,  twit. 
Scorn,  contempt,  disdain,  mockery,  sneer. 
Scraggy,  lean,  bony,  thin,  skinny,  gaunt. 
Scrap,  bit,  fragment,  crumb,  piece,  morsel. 
Scribe,  penman,  writer,  scribbler,  scrivener. 
Scruple,  hesitate,  doubt,  waver. 
Scrupulous,  strict,  nice,  conscientious,  precise. 
Scrutinize,  examine,  sift,  investigate. 
Season,  time,  period,  occasion,  term,  spell. 
Seasonable,  timely,  fit,  opportntie,  convenient. 
Secular,  worldly,  temporal,  civil,  lay,  profane. 
Secure,  certain,  sure,  safe,  fast,  fixed,  snug. 
Sediment,  dregs,  dross,  refuse,  lees,  grounds. 
Sedition,  insurrection,  rebellion,  revolt,  mutiny. 
Seem,  look,  appear. 

Seemly,  fit,  suitable,  becoming,  decent. 
Seldom,  rarely,  infrequently. 
Select,  elect,  prefer,  choose,  pick,  cull. 
Sell,  vend,  dispose  of,  hawk,  retail. 
Send,  transmit,  forward,  despatch. 
Seniority,  eldership,  superiority,  priority. 
Sensibility,  feeling,  peixeption,  sensitiveness. 
Sensual,  carnal,  fleshy,  voluptuous,  animal. 
Sentence,  decision,  judgment,  doom,  passage. 
Sequel,  end,  close,  termination,  conclusion. 
Serene,  calm,  peaceful,  unruffled. 
Series,  course,  process,  succession,  order. 
Serious,  grave,  solemn,  weighty,  solid,  earnest. 
Serve,  aid,  assist,  help,    ;ork  for,  forward. 
Service,  advantage,  use,  oenefit. 
Servile,  mean,  low,  abject,  sneaking. 
Set,  put,  place,  lay,  arrange. 


Settle,  arrange,  adjust,  regulate,  organize. 
Sever,  break,  disconnect,  dissever,  separate. 
Several,  sundry,  divers,  various,  niai;-. . 
Shade,  shadow,  dim,  ob.scure,  cloud. 
vShake,  tremble,  shudder,  shiver,  quake,  quiver. 
Shallow,  superficial,  flimsy,  slight, 
Shame,  disgrace,  dishonor. 
.Shape,  form,  fashion,  mould,  mcxlel. 
Share,  portion,  lot,  division,  quantity,  quota. 
Shatter,  shiver,  derange,  disorder. 
Shed,  pour,  effuse,  spread,  spill,  diffuse. 
Shelter,  cover,  screen,  lodge,  protci  t. 
Shift,  V.  transpose,  contrive,  chan;,'c,  alter,  veer 
Shift,  s.  evasion,  expedient,  resource. 
Shine,  glow,  gleam,  glisten,  glitter,  radiate. 
Shiver,  shatter,  break,  quake,  shudder,  quiver. 
Shock,  brunt,  clash,  blow,  collision. 
Shocking,  disgusting,  revolting,  dreadful. 
Short,  brief,  concise,  curt,  compendious. 
Showy,  pompous,  gorgeous,  fine,  gay,  grand 
Shrewd,  sharp,  acute,  sagacious,  keen. 
Shroud,  veil,  cover. 

Shudder,  shake,  tremble,  quake,  quiver. 
Shuflle,  equivocate,  quibble,  cavil,  evade. 
Shun,  avoid,  elude,  evade. 
Shut,  close,  prechide. 
Shy,  timid,  reserved. 

Sight,  seeing,  preception,  view,  vision,  spectacle. 
Signalize,  distinguish,  exalt,  im  mortal  i.e. 
Signify,  express,  declare,  intimate,  imply. 
Silence,  s.  stillness,  quiet,  calm. 
Silence,  v.  gag,  refute,  hush,  stifle. 
Silly,  simple,  imbecile,  foolish,  witless,  unwise. 
Similar,  resembling,  alike,  corresponding. 
Sin,  wrong,  wickedness,  iniquity,  crime,  evil. 
Sink,  droop,  descend,  suppress,  conceal. 
Sketch,  paint,  depict,  delineate,  portray-. 
Skilful,  clever,  expert,  apt,  dexterous,  adroit. 
Skill,  aptitude,  expertness,  contrivance. 
Skulk,  sneak,  hide,  cover,  slink,  shroud,  veil. 
Slack,  remiss,  careless,  negligent,  backward. 
Slacken,  loosen,  unbind,  relax,  abate,  flag. 
Slaughter,  bloodshed,  carnage,  butchery. 
Slavish,  drudging,  servile,  menial,  abject. 
Slay,  kill,  murder,  assassinate. 
Sleek,  glossy,  shiny,  velvety,  silken. 
Slender,  small,  trivial,  slight,  fragile,  slim,  thin. 
Slight,  a.  slender,  slim,  small,  superficial. 
Slight,  s.  neglect,  contempt,  scorn,  disdain. 
Slippery,  smooth,  glossy,  unsafe,  deceptive. 
Slothful,  sluggish,  lazy,  inactive,  idle,  indolent- 
Slovenly,  loose,  negligent,  disorderly,  untidy. 
Slow,  dilatory,  tardv,  sluggish,  tedious,  dull. 
Sluggish  (See Slothful). 
Slur,  reflection,  stain,  spot,  blemish. 
Small,  little,  diminutive,  minute,  slight,  trivial. 
Smear,  daub,  besmear,  begrime,  varnish. 
Smell,  fragrance,  perfume,  scent,  odor. 
Smite,  beat,  strike,  slay,  kill,  afflict,  chasten. 
Smoke,  fumes,  vapor,  nothing,  moonshine. 
Smooth,  a.  suave,  bland,  even,  level,  plain. 
Smootli,  z/.  level,  flatten,  ease,  calm,  molljfy. 
Snare,  trap,  net,  gin,  spring. 

Snatch,  pluck,  pull,  twitch,  catch,  clutch,  grasp. 
Sneak,  crouch,  cringe,  truckle,  slink,  skulk. 
Sneer,  scoff,  taunt,  Jibe,  mock. 
Snub,  rebuke,  reprimand,  humiliate,  nip,  clip. 
Snug,  close,  compact,  concealed,  comfortablei 
Soak,  wet,  moisten,  steep,  drench,  saturate. 
Soar,  rise,  mount,  tower,  ascend,  aspire. 
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Social,  civil,  civic,  sociable,  convivial. 

Soften,  humanize,  mollify,  mitigate. 

Sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  lodge,  rest,  abide,  stay. 

Solace,  comfort,  consolation,  relief. 

Sole,  only,  solitary,  single,  alone,  individual. 

Solicitous,  apprehensive,  uneasy,  concerned. 

Solicitude,  carefulness,  concern,  trouble,  care. 

Solve,  unriddle,  clear  up,  resolve,  explain. 

Song,  ballad,  carol,  ditty,  lay,  strain,  poem. 

Soon,  shortly,  early,  quick,  quickly,  promptly. 

Sorrow,  affli-tion,  distress,  grief,  trouble. 

Sound,  ring,  peal,  clash,  clang,  investigate. 

Sovereign,  regal,  royal,  imperial,  principal. 

Space,  room,  interval,  extent,  expanse,  field. 

Spacious,  ample,  roomy,  capacious,  extensive. 

Spare,  v.  afford,  give,  husband,  store,  forbear. 

Spare,  a.  meagre,  scanty,  frugal,  stinted,  lean. 

Sparkle,  shine,  flash,  gleam,  twinkle,  glitter. 

Speak,  converse,  say,  tell,  talk,  discourse,  utter. 

Special,  exceptional,  peculiar,  specific. 

Specify,  particularize,  state,  designate,  mention. 

Specimen,  model,  pattern,  sample,  illustration. 

Specious,  colorable,  plausible,  showy. 

Spectator,  observer,  bystander,  onlooker. 

Speech,  oration,  address. 

Speedy,  early,  quick,  fast,  rapid,  swift,  fleet. 

Spirited,  lively,  racy,  animated,  vivacious. 

Split,  cleave,  break,  burst,  crack,  divide. 

Spoil,  destroy,  mar,  impair,  injure,  plunder. 

Spontaneous,  voluntary,  willing,  gratuitous. 

Spot,  place,  sight,  locality,  speck,  stain,  blot. 
Spring,  source,  origin,  rise,  fountaiii. 
Sprout,  s.  shoot,  germ,  twig,  stem,  scion. 
Sprout,  V.  bud,  germinate,  shoot  forth,  spring. 
Spruce,  neat,  trim,  tidy,  foppish,  dandified. 
Spur,  goad,  incite,  urge,  stimulate. 
Spurious,  counterfeit,  fictitious,  unauthentic. 
Spurn,  despise,  disdain,  scout,  scorn. 
Spy,  see,  discern,  discover,  view. 
Squalid,  foul,  filthy,  dirty,  unclean,  mucky. 
Squander,  waste,  consume,  dissipate. 
Squeamish,  fastidious,  over-nice,  scrupulous. 
Squeeze,  press,  pinch,  push,  gripe,  cram. 
Stagnant,  motionless,  hfeless,  tideless,  standing. 
Staid,  steady,  sober,  demure,  grave,  sedate. 
Stalwart,  able-bodied,  powerful. 
Stammer,  stutter,  hesitate,  falter. 
Stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate,  endure,  halt. 
Standard,  criterion,  measure,  gauge,  test,  rule. 
Standing,  a.  stagnant,  permanent,  fixed. 
Standing,  s.  status,  ground,  station,  position. 
Starved,  famished,  lean,  ill-fed,  emaciated. 
State,  condition,  predicameut,  case,  province. 
Stationary,  immovable,  fixed,  motionless. 
Staunch,  steadfast,  fast,  constant,  reliable. 
Stay,  stafi",  prop,  support,  buttress,  sustainment. 
Steadfast,  constant,  staunch,  firm,  resolved. 
Steady,  firm,  fixed,  constant,  regular. 
Steal,  purloin,  pilfer,  filch,  embezzle. 
Steep,  precipitous,  abrupt,  hilly,  craggy. 
Step,  pace,  degree,  grade,  track,  proceeding. 
Sterile,  unfruitful,  barren,  desert,  unproductive. 
Stern,  harsh,  severe,  austere,  rigid,  rigorous. 
Stick,  hold,  fasten,  adhere,  attach,  fix. 
Stigma,  mark,  brand,  infamy,  disgrace,  blot. 
Stingy,  close,  mean,  niggardly,  sparing. 
Stint,  limit,  stop,  restrict. 
Stipulate,  bargain,  contract,  agree  on,  engage. 
Stir,  budge,  move,  agitate,  disturb,  excite. 
Stock,  hoard,  store,  fund,  supply,  accumulate. 


Stolid,  obtuse,  heavy-headed,  doltish,  senseless. 
Stoop,  bend,  yield,  condescend. 
Stormy,  tempestuous,  boisterous,  blustering. 
Story,  tale,  narrative,  incident. 
Straight,  right,  direct,  undeviating. 
Strain,  stretch,  tighten,  exert,  filter. 
Stranger,  foreigner,  alien. 
Stray,  rove,  ramble,  err,  digress,  deviate. 
Stream,  current,  tide,  drift. 
Strength,  power,  might,  authority,  force,  vigo» 
Stress,  emphasis,  force,  accent,  strain,  weigliv^ 
Stretch,  spread,  expand,  extend,  lengthen. 
Stricture,  censure,  blame,  animadversion. 
Strike,  hit,  beat,  smite. 

Strip,  denude,  divest,  bare,  despoil,  rob,  rifle. 
Strive,  labor,  struggle,  aim.  coutend,  contest: 
Structure,  construction,  builaing,  edifice,  fabric 
Studious,  diligent,  thoughtful,  careful,  mindful. 
Study,  thought,  consideration,  care,  attention. 
Stun,  stupefy,  confound,  bewilder,  astonish. 
Stupendous,  astounding,  amazing,  marvellous. 
Stupid,  stolid,  dull,  obtuse,  heavy-headed. 
Sturdy,  robust,  strong,  stalwart,  muscular. 
Subject,  matter,  question,  material,  exposed. 
Submerge,  inundate,  drown,  deluge,  flood,  sink. 
Submit,  succumb,  comply,  yield. 
Subsequent,  later,  posterior,  following. 
Subsist,  exist,  be,  live,  continue. 
Substitute,  deputy,  representative,  proxy. 
Subterfuge,  evasion,  shift,  quirk,  subtility,  dodg^ 
Subtile,  fine,  thin,  rare,  delicate,  nice,  acute. 
Subtle,  cunning,  crafty,  astute,  sly,  v^ily,  artful. 
Subtract,  deduct,  subduct,  withdraw,  remove. 
Succeed,  flourish,  thrive,  prosper,  follow. 
Success,  good  fortune,  prosperity,  victory,  issue. 
Successful,  fortunate,  lucky,  happy. 
Succession,  order,  series,  rotation,  lineage,  race. 
Succinct,  brief,  short,  concise,  summary. 
Succumb,  yield,  submit,  comply,  resign,  give  in. 
Suffocate,  smother,  strangle,  stifle,  choke. 
Suffrage,  vote,  voice. 

Suggest,  hint,  allude,  refer,  intimate,  propose. 
Sulky,  sullen,  heavy,  dull,  sluggish,  gloomy. 
Sum,  amount,  quantity,  total,  whole,  problem. 
Summary,  short,  brief,  concise,  compendious. 
Summit,  top,  height,  culmination,  acme,  apex. 
Summon,  call,  fetch,  cite,  bid,  challenge. 
Sumptuous,  costly,  expensive,  dear,  valuable. 
Sunder,  part,  break,  separate,  divide,  disjoin. 
Sundry,  many,  different,  several,  various,  divers, 
Superb,  princely,  grand,  splendid,  magnificeuL 
Superficial,  shallow,  flimsy,  slight,  imperfect. 
Superior,  higher,  upper,  noble,  head. 
Superlative,  highest,  greatest,  extreme. 
Supernatural,  miraculous,  preternatural. 
Supersede,  overrule,  annul,  set  aside,  suspend. 
Supple,  lithe,  flexible,  pliant,  bending,  yieldint?- 
Supplement,  addition,  appendix,  postscript. 
Supporter,  adherent,  partisan,  follower. 
Suppress,  repress,  crush,  quell,  restrain,  stifle 

TASK,  business,  work,  labor,  toil,  lesson. 
Tasteless,  fl.it,  insipid,  mawkish,  vapid,  dead 
Tattle,  babble,  chatter,  prattle,  gossip. 
Tautology,  verbosity,  repetition,  reiteration. 
Tax,  toll,  duty,  rate,  assessment,  impost. 
Teacher,  schoolmaster,  profess  >r,  preceptor. 
Teaching,  instruction,  trainin    ,  education. 
Tear,  rend,  break,  lacerate,  sever,  sunder. 
Tease,  vex,  plague,  torment,  irritate. 
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Tempestuous,  violent,  boisterous,  stormy,  windy. 

Temporal,  -worldly,  terrestrial,  mundane. 

Temporize,  fence,  manoeuvre,  procrastinate. 

Tenable,  defensible,  sound,  reasonable. 

Tenacity,  retentiveness,  fixit}',  stubbornness. 

Tender,  v.  offer,  proffer,  produce,  bid. 

Tender,  a.  mild,  kind,  bland,  indulgent,  gentle. 

Tenet,  doctrine,  dogma,  principle,  position. 

Tenor,  meaning,  drift,  intent,  sense,  purport. 

Tension,  strain,  force,  tone,  stretch,  tightness. 

Terminate,  close,  end,  conclude,  complete,  stop. 

Terrestrial,  worldly,  earthly,  mundane. 

Terrible,  awful,  terrific,  tremendous,  fearful. 

Terrify,  frighten,  horrify,  appal,  scare. 

Testify,  depose,  declare,  swear,  attest,  witness. 

Thankful,  grateful,  obliged. 

Thankless,  ungracious,  profitless,  ungrateful. 

Theft,  robbery,  depredation,  spoliation. 

Theme,  subject,  topic,  text,  essay. 

Theory,  speculation,  scheme,  plea,  hypothesis. 

Therefore,  accordingly,  consequently,  hence. 

Thinness,  slenderncss,  attenuation,  rarefaction. 

Thought,  idea,  conception,  imagination,  fancy. 

Thraldom,  slavery,  enslavement,  servitude. 

Thrilling,  stirring,  enlivening,  awakening. 

Throb,  palpitate,  heave,  beat. 

Throw,  propel,  cast,  hurl,  fling. 

Thrust,  push,  drive,  force,  impel,  urge. 

Thwart,  oppose,  oppugn,  resist,  frustrate. 

Tickle,  amuse,  titillate,  gratify. 

Tide,  current,  stream,  course,  influx. 

Tidings,  news,  intelligence,  report,  advice. 

Tidy,  orderly,  neat,  spruce,  clean,  cleanly. 

Tie,  band,  ligament,  ligature. 

Tight,  tense,  stretched,  not  slack. 

Time,  duration,  season,  period,  era,  age,  date. 

Timr'y,  seasonably,  opportune,  judicious. 

Timid,  timorous,  fearful,  afraid,  pusillanimous. 

Tincture,  tinge,  dye,  color,  stain,  impregnate. 

Tinge,  flavor,  taste,  color,  dye. 

Tint,  shade,  tinge,  hue,  color,  stain,  dye. 

Tiny,  small,  little,  diminutive,  wee,  liliputian. 

Tip,  point,  extremity,  top,  cap. 

Tipsy,  drunk,  intoxicated,  inebriated,  fuddled. 

Tire,  exhaust,  fatigue,  bore,  weary,  jade,  harass. 

Tissue,  web,  fabric,  texture. 

Tittle,  jot,  whit,  iota,  atom,  grain. 

Toil,  work,  task,  travail,  pain,  labor,  drudgery. 

Tolerable,  passable,  ordinary,  middling. 

Tomb,  grave,  sepulchre. 

Tone,  style,  manner,  mode,  sound,  intonation. 

Tongue,  speech,  language,  idiom,  dialect,  talk. 

Top,  summit,  apex,  head,  crown,  surface. 

Topic,  subject,  theme,  question,  matter. 

Torpor,  heaviness,  lethargy,  dullness,  laziness. 

Torrid,  burning,  hot,  parching,  scorching. 

Torture,  torment,  anguish,  agony. 

Tortuous,  twisted,  winding,  crooked,  indirect. 

Toss,  pitch,  cast,  hurl,  shake,  rock,  buffet. 

Totally,  entirely,  quite,  altogether,  fully. 

Totter,  falter,  reel,  rock,  tremble,  shake. 

Touching,  tender,  affecting,  moving,  pathetic. 

Tough,  strong,  hard,  firm,  leathery,  difficult. 

Tour,  excursion,  ramble,  trip,  jaunt,  outing. 

Toy,  play,  sport,  frolic,  trifle. 

Trace,  derive,  deduce,  follow,  pursue,  track. 

Track,  way,  road,  path,  mark,  trace,  footprint. 

Tract,  district,  region,  quarter,  plot,  essay. 

Tractable,  docile,  manageable,  amenable. 

Traditional,  oral,  uncertain,  transmitted. 


Trafific,  trade,  exchange,  commerce,  intercourse. 
Tragic,  fatal,  calamitous,  mournful,  sorrowful. 
Trait,  characteristic,  line,  feature. 
Tranquil,  still,  unruffled,  peaceful,  quiet. 
Transact,  perform,  conduct,  manage,  treat. 
Transaction,  negotiation,  occurrence,  affair. 
Transcend,  surmount,  overstep,  exceed,  excel. 
Transcribe,  copy,  transfer. 
Transfer,  make  over,  convey,  remove,  copy. 
Transform,  change,  metamorphose,  transfigure. 
Transgress,  pass,  exceed,  violate,  infringe. 
Transgressor,  offender,  sinner. 
Transition,  change,  shifting,  variation. 
Transparent,  clear,  limpid,  lucid,  obvious. 
Transport,  bliss,  ecstasy,  rapture,  carriage. 
Transpose,  change,  reverse,  shift. 
Trap,  snare,  ambush,  stratagem,  pitfall. 
Trash,  nonsense,  twaddle,  trifles,  dross. 
Traverse,  cross,  pass,  thwart,  obstruct. 
Treason,  treachery,  disloyalty,  disaffection. 
Treasure,  riches,  wealth,  stock,  store,  reserve. 
Treatise,  essay,  pamphlet,  brochure,  tract. 
Treaty,  convention,  negotiation,  agreement. 
Tremble,  quake,  shake,  quiver,  shudder,  totter. 
Tremendous,  awful,  fearful,  frightful,  terrible. 
Tremulous,  trembling,  jarring,  quivering. 
Trench,  s.  drain,  sewer,  ditch,  fosse,  moat. 
Trench,  v.  encroach,  infringe,  invade. 
Trenchant,  cutting,  sharp,  severe,  sarcastic. 
Trend,  incline,  diverge,  bend,  tend,  stretch. 
Trespass,  violation,  infringement,  transgression. 
Tribulation,  affliction,  grief,  distress,  trouble. 
Trick,  fraud,  cheat,  artifice,  stratagem,  guile. 
Trifle,  s.   bauble,  toy,  geegaw,  kickshaw. 
Trifle,  v.  toy,  play,  dally,  wanton. 
Trim,  compact,  snug,  neat,  nice,  tidy,  clean. 
Trite,  stale,  old,  ordinary,  commonplace. 
Triumphant,  elated,  victorious,  exultant. 
Troop,  assemblage,  multitude,  gang,  band. 
Troublous,  trying,  troublesome,  agitated. 
Truant,  idling,  loitering,  vagabond,  shirking. 
Truce,  armistice,  rest,  cessation. 
Truck,  genuine,  actual,  sincere,  unaffected. 
Truly,  sincerely,  surely,  unfailingly. 
Trumpery,  trivial,  worthless,  tawdry. 
Trunk,  stem,  stalk,  body,  proboscis,  chest,  box. 
Trusty,  faithful,  reliable,  strong,  firm. 
Truth,  fact,  reality,  veracity,  verity,  fidelity. 
Tr3'ing,  experimental,  testing,  proving. 
Tug,  haul,  pull,  draw,  drag,  struggle,  strive. 
Tumble,  fall,  topple,  drop,  rumple,  disturb. 
Tumult,  ferment,  outbreak,  brawl,  fray,  riot. 
Tune,  tone,  air,  melody,  strain. 
Turf,  clod,  sward,  peat,  sod,  horse-racing-. 
Turncoat,  renegade,  trimmer,  deserter. 
Turpitude,  depravity,  vileness,  baseness. 
Tutor,  teacher,  preceptor,  instructor,  guardian- 
Twirl,  turn,  whirl,  revolve,  wind. 
Twit,  taunt,  mock,  jeer,  jibe,  sneer,-  scoff. 
Tyrannical,  cruel,  severe,  absolute,  arbitrary. 
Tyrant,  despot,  autocrat,  oppressor,  persecutor. 

ULTERIOR,  farther,  more,  distant,  beyond. 
Ultimate,  farthest,  last,  latest,  final,  eventual. 
Umbrage,  offence,  dissatisfaction,  displeasure. 
Umpire,  referee,  arbitrator,  judge,  arbiter. 
Unanimity,  accord,  agreement,  unity,  concord. 
Unadvised,  thoughtless,  indiscreet,  imprudent- 
Unanimous,  agreeing,  like-minded. 
Unbind,  loosen,  untie,  unfasten,  set-free. 
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Unblemished,  pure,  spotless,  uns])eit.tcd. 
Unbounded,  Ix^undless.  excessive,  infinite. 
Unbridled,  wanton,  licentious,  dissolute,  lo^tsc. 
Unceasing,  endless,  continual,  continuous. 
Unclean,  dirty,  fo;-.l    -iuhv,  sullied. 
Unconcerned,  careless,  inditTerent,  apathet.c. 
Uncouth,  strange,  odd,  cliinisv,  ungainly. 
Uncover,  reveal,  strip,  expose,  lav  bare,  divest. 
Under,  below,  underneath,  beneath,  lower. 
Undergo,  bear,  suffer,  endure,  exjierience. 
Understand,  knov,  comprehend,  apprehem^ 
Undertake,  engage  in,  embark  in,  promise. 
Unfounded,  false,  groundless,  baseless. 
Unfriendlv,  inhospitable,  ungenial,  unkind. 
Ungainly,  clumsy,  awkward,  lumbering. 
Unhappineae,  misery,  wretchedness,  distress. 
Uninterrupted,  continuous,  perpetual,  endless. 
Unique,  uneqtuilled,  nnconimon,  rare,  choice. 
Unite,  join,  conjoin,  combine,  connect,  add. 
Unison,  harmonv,  concord,  agreement,  unii.  .1. 
Unity,  oneness,  concord,  uniformity. 
Universal,  ganerRl,  all,  entire,  total,  catholic. 
Unreasonable,  foolish,  sillv,  absurd,  ridiculous. 
Unrighteou.^,  wTongful,  unjust,  unfair. 
Unrivalled,  unequalled,  unic]ue.  'jnexampled. 
Unroll,  unfold,  open,  discover. 
Unruly,  ungovernable,  unmanageable. 
Unseen,  invisible,  unnoticed,  unperceivel. 
Unsettle,  disturb,  derange,  displace,  ruftlc. 
Untruth,  lie,  falsehood,  fib,  fiction,  fabrication. 
Unusual,  rare,  unwonted,  singular,  uncommon. 
l''phold,  maintain,  defend,  sustain,  support. 
Uproar,  tumult,  row,  riot,  disturbance,  brawl. 
Upoet,  orertum,  overthrow,  overbalance. 
Usage,  custom,  fashion,  practice,  prescription. 
Use,  employ,  exercise,  occupy,  practice,  inure. 
Useless,  unserviceable,  fruitless,  idle,  profitless. 
Usurp,  arrogate,  seize,  appropriate,  assume. 
Utility,  benefit,  advantage,  profit,  service. 
Utmost,  farthest,  remotest,  uttermost,  greiitest. 
Utter,  a.  extreme,  excessive,  sheer,  mere,  pure. 
Utter,  :■.  speak,  articulate,  pronounce,  express. 

VACANCY,  chasm,  hollow,  cavity,  opening. 
Vacant,  empty,  unfilled,  uut>ccupied. 
Vagrant,  wanderer,  beggar,  tramp,  vagabond. 
Vain,  useless,  fruitless,  empty,  worthless. 
Valiant,  brave,  bold,  valorous,  courageous. 
Valor,  courage,  gallantry,  boldness,  bravery. 
Valuable,  precious,  costly,  dear,  expensive. 
Vanish,  disappear,  fade,  melt,  dissolve. 
Vanity,  emptiness,  conceit,  self-conceit. 
Vanquish,  defeat,  conquer,  subdue,  surmount. 
Vapid,  dull,  flat,  insipid,  stale,  tame. 
Vapor,  fume,  smoke,  mist,  fog,  steam. 
Variation,  change,  alteration,  diversity. 
Variance,  disagreement,  dissension,  jarring. 
Vaunt,  boast,  bray,  puff,  hawk,  advertise. 
Veil,  s.  mask,  visor,  cloak,  blind,  screen,  shade. 
Veil,  ?'.  screen,  hide,  intercept,  mask,  conceal. 
Velocity,  swiftness,  quickness,  fleetness,  speed. 
Vend,  sell,  retail,  dispose  of,  hawk. 
Venerable,  grave,  sage,  wise,  old,  reverend. 
Venom,  poison,  virus,  spite,  malice,  malignity. 
Vent,  opening,  touch-hole,  outlet,  utterance. 
Venture,  dare,  adventure,  risk,  jeopardize. 
Venturous,  venturesome,  intrepid,  daring,  rash. 
Veracity,  truth,  truthfulness,  credibility. 
Verbal,  oral,  spoken,  literal,  ]jarolc,  unwritten. 
Verdict,  judgment,  finding,  decision,  answer. 


Versed,  skilled,  pr,"cticcd,  convcrs;int,  clcvW. 
Version,  interpretation,  reading,  rendering. 
Vex,  provoke,  tease,  torment,  harass,  plague. 
Vibrate,  oscillate,  swing,  sway,  wave,  thrill. 
Victim,  sacrifice,  food,  prey,  sufferer,  dupe. 
Victuals,  viands,  bread,  meat,  provisions,  fare. 
View,  thonght,  notion,  scntiinent,  opinion,  cnci 
Vigorous,  healthy,  strong,  powerful,  energetic. 
Villainous,  base,  mean,  vile,  depraved,  knavisl'. 
Vindicate,  justify,  assert,  uphold,  support. 
Vindictive,  spiteful,  resentful,  revengeful. 
Virgin,  maid,  maiden,  girl,  damsel. 
Virtuous,  just,  upright,  moral,  chaste,  pure. 
Visiou,  sight,  ghost,  apparitidu,  phantom. 
Vital,  living,  necessary,  essential,  indispensable. 
Vivacious,  lively,  brisk,  gay,  merry,  racy. 
Vivid,  lively,  clear,  lucid,  bright,  sunny. 
Vogue,  usage,  way,  custom,  fashion,  practice. 
Volume,  book,  scroll,  bulk,  size,  capacity. 
Voluntary,  free,  spontanctnis,  unconstrained. 
Vouch,  attest,  a,ssure,  warrant. 
Vulgar,  common,  general,  puj)ulnr,  ordinary. 
Vulnerable,  assailable,  weak,  c.\]josed,  tender. 

WAFT,  transport,  bear,  c<^nvey. 
Wage,  make,  carry  on,  engage  in,  undertake. 
Waggish,  frolicsome,  funny,  jocular,  sportive. 
Waive,  forego,  relinquish,  let  go. 
Wake,  waken,  awaken,  arv>use,  stir  up,  excite. 
Wakeful,  wary,  sleepless,  watchful,  vigilar.t. 
Wander,  stroll,  ramble,  gad,  rove,  roam,  urge. 
Wandering,  vagrant,  roving,  strolling. 
Warlike,  bellicose,  martial,  military. 
Ward,  avert,  parry,  fend,  repel,  turn  aside. 
Warm,  affectionate,  attached,  devoted,  ardent. 
Warning,  notice,  caution,  admonition. 
Warrant,  guarantee,  insure,  assure,  secure. 
Wary,  careful,  cautious,  circumspect,  prudent. 
Wash,  clean,  rinse,  wet,  moisten,  stain,  tint. 
Watchful,  alert,  vigilant,  attentive,  cautious. 
Waver,  hesitate,  scruple,  fluctuate,  vacillate. 
Wavering,  unsteady,  unsettled,  fluctuating. 
Way,  method,  plan,  system,  means,  inaiiner. 
Wayward,  froward,  ob.stinate,  stubborn,  unruly. 
Weak,  feeble,  inlirm,  enfeebled,  debilitated. 
Weaken,  enfeeble,  debilitate,  unnerve,  dilute. 
Weakness,  feebleness,  infirmity,  frailty,  defect. 
Weal,  prosperity,  welfare,  advantage,  well-bcing'- 
Wealth,  riches,  opulence,  aflluence,  j^icuty. 
Wear,  bear,  carry,  last,  consume. 
Wearied,  worn,  tired,  fagged,  fatigued. 
Wearisome,  tiresome,  toilsome,  laborious. 
Wedding,  marriage,  nuptials,  espousals. 
Weep,  bewail,  deplore,  bemoan,  grieve,  moan. 
Weight,  heaviness,  pressure,  oppression,  lo:;d. 
Wheedle,  coax,  cajole,  flatter,  entice,  deco_)-. 
Whereas,  sCeing,  since,  inasmuch  as. 
Whet,  sharpen,  incite,  excite,  provoke. 
Whirl,  turn,  revoke,  rotate,  wheel,  veer,  spin. 
Wholesome,  nutritious,  healthy,  salubrK)us. 
Wide,  brt)ad,  ample,  large,  expanded,  difiuse. 
Wilfui.  perverse,  stubborn,  self-willed. 
Wilfully,  designedly,  purposely,  intentionaliy. 
Willingly,  invohintanly,  s^iontaneously. 
Wing,  fly,  mount,  ascend,  soar,  l<,>u.  .. 
Wisdom,  sense,  knowledge,  learning,  nrudcnce- 
Wish,  desire,  long  for,  jeam,  hanker,  co\ct. 
Withstand,  oppose,  resist,  tliw.-.rt,  confront. 
Wizard,  juggler,  magician,  cmijurcv,  sorcerer. 
Woe,  distress,  son  jw,  aflflictiou,  disa-ter. 
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Work,  labor,  toil,  drudge,  strive,  exert,  ply. 
Workmanship,  handiwork,  handicraft. 
Worry,  plague,  tease,  torment,  vex,  annoy. 
Worth,  price,  value,  rate,  desert,  merit,  virtue. 
Worthless,  useless,  valueless,  frivolous,  corrupt 
Wrap,  muffle,  envelop,  fold,  encase. 
Wretchedness,  misery,  woe,  distress. 
Wring,  tv.'ist,  wrench^  wrest,  distort,  squeeze. 
Writer,  scribe,  penman,  author,  scribVjler. 
Wrong,  abuse,  injure,  maltreat,  oppress. 


Wrongful,  unjust,  unfair,  dishonest,  iniquitous. 
Wry,  distorted,  awry,  crooked. 

YEARN,  hanker  after,  long  for,  desire,  crave. 
Yearly,  annually,  year  by  year,  per  annum. 
Youth,  boy,  lad,  minority,  adolescence. 
Youthful,  young,  juvenile,  boyish,  girlish 

ZEAL,  energy,  fervor,  ardor,  earnestness. 
Zest,  relish,  gusto,  flavor. 


CHAPTIiR  i.. 

Foreign   Words  and  Phrases  in  Common  Use. 


LATIN  WORDS  ANI>  I'HKASKS. 


Ab  initio  :  from  the  bcf^inmitf:^. 

Ari  caiitanduju  vulgus :  to  catch  the  rabble. 

Ad  intinituin  :  to  infinity,  ivithoiit  end. 

Ad  interim  ;   in  the  mean  time. 

Ad  libitum  :  at  pleasure. 

Ad  referendum  :  /or further  consideration. 

Ad  valorem  :   in  proportion  to  the  lalue. 

iEquo  animo:  it'ith  an  unru/Jlrd  mind. 

A  fortiori :  zvith  stronp^er  reason. 

Alias:  olhemnse ;  as,  "Jones  u/mj  Brown." 

Alibi  :  elsewhere. 

Alma  mater:  a  benign  mother;  ;q)j)licd  generally  to 
the  University. 

A  mensa  et  thoro :  divorced  front  bed  and  boara. 

Amor  patrise  :  the  love  of  our  country. 

Anglice  :  in  English. 

Anno  Domini :  [A.D.]  in  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Anno  Mundi :   [A.M.]  in  the  year  of  the  -world. 

Annus  Mirabilis:  the  year  of  xconders. — A  poem  of 
Dryden's,  so  called  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
fire  of  London. 

A  posteriori :  from  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

A  priori :  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 

Arcanum  :  a  secret. 

Arcana  imperii :  state  secrets. 

^rgumentum  ad  hoinincm  :  an  appeal  to  the  professed 
principles  or  practices  of  the  a'dversary. 

Argumentum  ad  judicium  :  an  appeal  to  the  common- 
sense  of  ynankind. 

Argumentum  ad  fideni :  an  appeal  to  our  faith. 

Argumentum  ad  populum  :  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

Argumentum  ad  passioncs  :  an  appeal  to  the  passion. 

Audi  alteram  iiarteiii :  near  th :  other  party. 

Bona  fide  :   in  good  fc.ilh  ;  in  reality. 

Cacoetlicsscribendi,  lofjucndi ;  an  itch  for  writi)i_^  ;  jor 
talking. 

Capias:  a  writ  to  author! /.e  the  seizure  of  the  defend- 
ant's person. 

Caput  mortuum  :  the  icorlhless  remains. 

Certiorari :  to  be  made  jnore  certain. 

Ceteris  paribus :  other  circumslances  being  ci/ual. 

Commune  bouum  :  a  common  good. 

Compos  mentis  :  in  one's  sense- :  a  -man  of  sane  mind. 

Contra :  against. 

Contra  bonos  mores  :  against  good  morale  or  manners. 

Cui  bono?  Cui  m.ilo '  to  :vnat  good — to  ivhat  evil  will 
it  tend  r 
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J   Cutii  privilegio  :  ivith  privilege,  with  peculiar  privile^t-. 

Currcntc  calamo :  with  a  running  pen  :  -with  great 
rapidity. 

Custos  rotuloruiii :  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  record. 

Datii :  things  given  or  granted. 

De  facto:  in  fact,  in  reality. 

De  jure  :  in  right,  in  law. 

Dei  gratia :  by  the  grace  or  favor  of  God. 

De  niortuis  nil  nisi  bonnm  :  let  nothing  be  said  of  the 
dead  but  what  is  favorable. 

Deo  favente — juvante — volente  :  zvith  God's  javor^  • 
help — will. 

Desideratum  :  a  tiling  desired. 

Dcsunt  cetera  :  the  remainder  is  wanting. 

Dies  faustus :  a  lucky  day — dies  infaustus,  <i«  w;/r'«r;^ji 
day. 

Domine,  dirige  uos  :  O  Lord,  direct  us. 

Dramatis  personae  :  the  characters  of  the  dratna,  or  tht. 
characters  represented. 

Durante  vita  :  during  life. 

Durante  placito  :  during  pleasure. 

Ecce  homo  :  behold  the  man . 

Ergo:  therefore. 

Esto  perpetua :  let  it  be  perpetual. 

Errata:  errors — erratum,  an  error. 

Et  cetera :  and  the  rest,  and  so  on. 

Excerpta :  extracts. 

Exempli  gratia  :  by  xvay  of  example :  [contracted,  E.  g., 

and  Ex.  gr."] 

Ex  officio :  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

Ex  parte  :  on  one  side ;  an  "  ex  parte"  statement,  that 
is,  a  one-sided  statement. 

Ex  tempore,  or,  as  an  English  word,  extempore  :  -with- 
out premeditation,  wi'hout  previous  study. 

Fac  simile,  or,  as  an  English  word,  facsimile:  an  en- 
,L:raved  or  lithographed  reser.iblance  of  hand-wriiing 

Fas  est  et  alj  hoste  doceri  :  it  is  allo'vable  to  derive  in- 
struction even  Jrom  an  enemy. 

Fclo  de  se  :  a  suicide:  in  law  applieil  to  one  who  is 
supposed  to  have  killc  I  himself  when  in  a  soun.:' 
state  of  mind. 

Fiat :  let  it  be  done. 

Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coeluin  :  let  justice  be  done,  though 
the  heavens  should  fall. 

Filius  uullius:  an  illegitimate  son,  the  son  of  nobody 

Flagrante  hello :  during  hostilities. 

Gratis  :  for  nothing,  gratuitously. 
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Hlnc  illae  lacrimie  :  hence  proceed  those  tears. 

Hora  fugit:  time  flies,  or  the  hour  flies. 

Homo  sum  ;  humani  nihil  a  nie  alienum  puto  :  I  inn  a 
man,  and  deem  nothing  that  relates  to  tnafikind, 
foreign  to  my  feelings. 

Hortus  siccus  :  a  collection  of  the  leaves  of  plants  in  a 
dried  state. 

Human um  est  eorare :  to  err  is  humafi. 

Ibidem:  iti  the  same  place  :  [contracted,  ibid-l 

idem :  the  same. 

Id  est :  that  is  :  [contracted,  i.  e."] 

[d  genus  omne :  all  persons  of  that  description. 

[gnis  fatuus:  the  meteor,  or  electrical  phenotnenon 
called  "  Will-o-the-wisp." 

Ignoramus :  a  conceited  ignorant  pretender  to  knowl- 
edge or  learning. 

la  loco:  in  this  place. 

Imprimatur:  let  it  be  printed. 

Imprimis:  in  the  first  place. 

Impromptu :  without  study. 

In  commendam :  in  trust. 

In  terrorem :  as  a  warning. 

In  [jropria  persona:  in  person. 

lu  statu  quo :  in  the  former  state:  fust  as  was. 

In  forma  pauperis:  as  a  poor  man. 

In  furo  conscientiae :  before  the  tribunal  of  conscience. 

In  re :  in  the  matter  of. 

Index  expurgatorius :  a  purifying  index. 

Iniquissimam  pacem  justissimo  bello  antefero :  I  prefer 
Ihe  most  disadvafitageous  peace  to  the  justest  war. 
[The  favorite  maxim  of  Fox.] 

[nuuendo :  an  oblique  hint  or  insinuation. 

In  transitu :  in  passing. 

Inter  uos :  between  ourselves. 

Invita  Minerva:  without  the  aid  of  genius. 

Ipse  dixit :  on  his  sole  assertion  ;  he  himself  said  it. 

Ipso  facto :  by  the  cut  itself. 

Ipso  jure  :  by  the  law  itself. 

Item :  also. 

^udcx  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur:  ihe  judge  is 
condemned  [or  blatned'\  when  a  guilty  man  is  ac- 
quitted, or  suffered  to  escape. 

Jure  divino  :  by  divine  laiu. 

Jure  humano  :  by  hu))ian  law. 

Jus  civile :  by  the  civil  law. 

Jus  gentium  :  the  la7U  of  nations. 

Labor  omnia  vincit:  labor  surmounts  every  difficulty. 

Lapsus  linguae :  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

Laudari  a  viro  laudato  :  to  be  praised  by  a  man  who  is 
himself  the  object  of  praise. 

Laudator  tcinporis  acti :  a  praiser  of  past  times. 

Lex  lion  scripta  :  the  common  law. 

Lex  scripta  :  the  statute  lazv. 

Lex  terrie  :  ihs  law  of  the  land. 

Licentia  vatum  :  a  Poetical  license- 


Li tera  scripta  manet:  what  you  have  written  v^rmaim 

in  black  and  white. 
Locum  teneiis :  a  deputy,  a  substitute. 
Locus  sigilli  [L.  S  ]  :  the  place  of  the  seal. 
Magna  Charta  :   The  Great  Charter,  thb  basis  op  oOH 

I,AWS  AND  UBERTIES. 
Magni  nominis  umbra:  the  shadow  of  a  great  name. 
Mandamus :  a  royal  order  or  comtnand. 
Medio  tutissimus  ibis :  you  will  act  wisely  by  steering  a 

middle  course. 
Memento  mori :  remonber  that  you  are  to  die. 
Memorabilia  :  matters  deserving  of  record  or  rentevu 

brance. 
Mens  sibi  conscia  recti :  a  mind  conscious  to  itself  o/ 

rectitude. 
Meum  et  tuum  :  mine  and  thine. 
Minutia; :  trifles,  tninule parts. 
Mirabile  dictu  :  wonderful  to  tell. 
Mittinms  :  a  writ  to  commit  an  offender  to  prison. 
Multum  in  parvo :  much  in  little — a  great  deal  in  a 

few  words. 
Mutatis  mutandis  :  after  making  the  necessary  changes. 
Necessitas  non  habet  legem  :  necessity  has  no  law. 
Nem.   con. ;   Abbreviation  for  nemine  contradicenta. 

Nem    dis.  :   Abbreviation  for  nemine  disseptiente: 

"WITHOUT  OPPOSITION.     The  former  is  used  in  the 

House  of  Commons  ;   the  latter  in  the  House   o£ 

Peers,  to  expre<is  concurrence. 
Nemo  me  inipuue  lacessit :  no  one  shall  injure  tne  with 

impunity. 
Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit:  no  one  is  xcisA 

at  all  times. 
Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus :  no  one  ever  becatni 

notoriously  vicious  all  at  once. 
Ne  plus  ultra :  nothing  beyond,  the  utmost poin-f. 
Ne  quid  nimis :   to    much  of  one  thing  is  good  for 

nothing. 
Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam :   let  not  the  shoemaker  go 

beyond  his  last,  or,  meddle  zvith  what  he  does  tiot 

understand. 
Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallesccre  culpa  :  to  be  conscious 

of  no  crime,  and  to  turn  pale  at  no  accusation. 
Nisi  Dominus  frustra :  unless  the  Lord  be  ztnth  tis,  all 

our  efforts  will  be  in  vain. 
Nolle  prosequi :  to  be  unwilling  tc  proceed. — This  \3 

used  when  a  plaintiff,  having  commenced  an  action, 

declines  to  proceed  therein. 
Non  assumpsit :  He  did  7iot  assume. — A  plea  in  personal 

actions,  when  the  defendant  denies  that  any  promise 

was  made. 
Non  constat :  it  does  not  appear. 
Non  compos  mentis:  not  in  one's  senses,  not  of  a  sound 

mind. 
Non  obstante:  notivitkstanding ;  a  dispensing  pow*>* 

in  patents. 
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Nou  omnia  possunms  omnes :  we  cannot  all  of  tis  do 

everyihtng. 
Non  sequitor :  it  docs  not  follow  as  a  mcUter  of  course. 
Nolens  volens :  willing  or  univilling. 
Noscutur  ex  sociis :  he  is  known  by  his  companions. 
Nota  bene  [N.  B.]  :  mark  well,  take  particular  notice. 
Nnnquam  non  paratus :  always  ready. 
Obiter  dictum  :  a  thing  said  byth^  way,  or,  in  passing.  ' 
Dans  probandi :  th^  weight  of  proof ,  the  burden  of 

proving. 
Opprobrium  medicorum  :  the  reproach  of  Ihe  faculty. 
Omnes:  all. 
Ot  si  sic  omnia:  Oh!  that  he  had  always  dom,  or, 

spok-en  thus. 
Otempora,  O  mores!     O  ihe  time  and  l/ie  manners! 
Otinm  cum  dignitate :  ease  with  dignity. 
Otium  sine  dignitate :  ease  without  dignity. 
Par  nobile  fratrum  [said  ironically]  :  a  noble  pair  of 

brothers. 
Particeps  criminis :  an  accomplice. 
Passim :  everywhere. 
E'eccavi:  I  have  sinned. 

Poidente  lite :  while  the  suit,  or  contest,  is  pending. 
Per  fas  et  nefas :  through  right  and  Tvrong. 
Per  saltnm :  by  a  leap. 
Perse:  by  itself . 
Poeta  nascitnr,  non  fit :  Nature  and  not  study,  must 

form  a  poet. 
Posse  comitatus :  the  power  of  the  county. 
Postulata:  things  required. 

PraeiKonitus,  prsemunitus:  forervarned ,  forearmed. 
PKcmunire :    a  writ  issued   against    individuals  -who 

hold  illegal  communication  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
A»rima  facie :  on  the  first  view,  or  appearance ;  at  first 

sight. 
Primnm  mobile :  the  main  spring,  the  first  impulse. 
Principiis  obsta :  oppose  the  first  appearance  of  evil. 
Prt  aris  et  focis :  for  our  altars  and  firesides. 
Pre  bono  publico:  for  the  public  good. 
Pro  and  con  :  for  and  against. 
Pro  hac  vice  :  for  this  turn. 
Pro  loco  et  tempore :  for  the  place  and  time. 
Pro  re  nata  :  for  a  special  busiruss  :  as  occasion  serves. 
Pro  salute  animae  :  for  the  health  of  the  soul. 
Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege  :  for  the  king,  theconstilntion, 

and  ihe  people. 
Pro  tempore  :  for  the  time. 
Pnnica  fides:  Carthaginian  faith — treachery. 
Quantum  :  how  much. 
Qnantum  mr.tatus  ab  illo !    How  changed  from,  what 

he  once  was  ! 
Quid  nunc?  what  now?  [applied  to  a  news-hunter."] 
Quid  pro  quo  :  tit  for  tat. 
Quoad  hoc  :  to  this  extent. 

Qnoanimo?  with  what  purpose,  rniyid,  or  intention? 
Quo  jure  :  by  what  right. 


Quoad :  as  far  as. 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum :  which   was   rnea^u   /o   A* 

shown,  or  demonstrcUed. 
Quondam :  formerly. 

Quorum  :  of  whom  ;  one  or  the  quorum.      This  des- 
cription of  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  taken  from  the 

words  of  his  "  dedimus." 
Quo  warranto  ?  by  what  warrant  ?  A  writ  lying  against 

the  person,  who  has  usurped  an\  franchise  or  liberty 

against  the  king  or  state. 
Rara  avis :  a  rare  bird,  a  prodigy. 
Re  infecta :  willwut  attaining  his  end. 
Requiescat  in  pace !  may  he  rest  in  pecue  ! 
Res  angusta  domi :  straitened  circumstances  in  JautUy 

matters,  in  ihe  domestic  economy. 
Respice  finem  :  look  to  the  end. 
Respnblica :  ihe  commonwealth. 
Resurgam  :  I  shall  rise  again. 
Rex :  a  king. 
Regina :  a  queen. 

Senatus  consultum  :  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
Seriatim :  in  order. 

Sic  itur  ad  astra  :  such  is  ihe  way  to  immormliiy. 
Sic  passim :  so  everywhere. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi :  thus  passes  away  the  glory  of 

the  world. 
Sine  die  :  without  specifying  any  particular  day,  to  an 

indefinite  time. 
Sine  qua  non  :  an  itidispensable  condition. 
Stat  magni  nominis  umbra :  he  stands  under  ihe  ska- 

dow  of  a  mighty  name,  or,  he  standi  sliaded  by  a 

mighty  natne. 
Sua  cuique  voluptas  :  every  one  has  his  own pUasures. 
Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re  :  gentle  in  [thej  •nan-- 

ner,but  vigorous  in  [the]  deed,  or, vigorous  m  < .  :.on. 
Sub  poena :  under  a  penalty. 
Sub  silentio :  in  silence. 
Sui  generis  :  of  its  oan  kind. 
Summum  bonum  :  ihe  chief  good. 
Summum  jus,  summa  injuria:  extreme  law  it  e  \  :> em^ 

injustice. 
Supersedeas :  a  writ  to  stay  proceedings. 
Suppressio  veri :  a  suppression  of  t-'c  truth. 
Supra :  above. 

Suum  cuique  '  let  every  man  tiuie  his  own. 
Taedium  vitae  :  weariness  oj  lije 
Tempora  mutantur  :  the  times  are  changed. 
Toties  quoties  :  as  often  as. 
Totocoelo:  by  the  whole  heavens — as  opp»i.  ^,    i:    »^.i 

poles. 
Tria  juncta  in  uno:  three  joined  in  one, 
Ubi  supra :  where  above-mentioned. 
Una  voce :  with  one  voice,  unani}nously. 
Ultimus  :  ihe  last  [contracted  ult.'\ 
"Utile  dulci :  ihe  useful  with  ihe  agreeah  'e. 
Uti  possidetis  :  as  you  possess,  or,  as  you  new  ur^ 
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Vftde  niecum  :  go  with  me — a  constant  companion, 
[usually  applied  to  a  publication  intended  for  the 
pocket.] 

Verbatim  :  word  for  word. 

Versus :  against. 

Veni,  vidi,  vici :  I  came,  I  saw.  I  conquered.  [Ciesar's 
despatch  to  the  Roman  Senate.] 

^^eiiire  facias  :  the  writ  for  summoning  a  jury. 

Vetiienti  occurrite  morbo :  meet  the  approaching  dis- 
ease. 

Vale :  farewell. 

Via  :  by  the  way  sf. 

Vice  :  in  the  room  of. 

Vice  versa :  the  terms  being  exchanged. 

Vide:  see  [contracted  into  z/.] 

Vide  ut  supra :  see  as  above — see  the  preceding  state- 
ment. 


Vi  et  arm  is  :  by  main  force. 

Vincit  amor  patriae :  the  love  of  our  country   it  tht 

predominant  feeling. 
Vis  inertiui :  a  property  of  matter. 
Vis  poetica:  poetic  genius. 
Viva  voce  :  orally,  by  word  of  mouth  :  a  viva  ytjoe  ex 

amination,  or,  an  oral  examination. 
Vi%-at  Regina !  long  live  the  Queen! 
Vivida  vis  animi  :  the  lively  vigor  of  genius. 
Viz.:   [videlicit]  namely. 

Vox  et  prseterea  nihil  :  a  voice  and  nothing  more. 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei  :   the  voice  oj  the  people  is  th^ 

voice  of  Cod. 
Vulgo :  commonly. 

Vultus  est  index  animi :  the  coun/en.-'n^e  is  thA  index 

of  the  mind. 


FRENCH  WORDS  AXD  PHRASES. 


Aide-de-camp  :  an  assistant  to  a  general. 

A  la  bonne  heure :  well  and  good,  very  well. — Arriver 
d  la  bonne  heure :  to  come  just  in  time,  at  the  right 
mom,ent. 

Affaire  de  coeur :  a  love  affair. 

A  la  mode  :  according  to  the  fashion,  in  fashion. 

A  propos  :  seasonably,  opportunely,  to  the  purpose. 

Au  fond  :  to  the  bottom,  or,  main  point,  after  all. 

A  fond :  thoroughly. 

Bagatelle :  a  trifle. 

Beau  monde:  persons  of  fashion,  the  world  of  fashion, 
the  fashionable  world. 

Bel-esprit :  a  man  of  wit.  The  plural  is  beaux  esprits : 
tnen  of  wit. 

Bieu  entendu :  of  course,  be  it  understood,  it  being 
understeod. 

Billet  doux  :  a  love-letter. 

Bon  mot :  a  piece  of  wit,  a  witticistn,  or,  witty  saying. 

Bon  ton  .  in  high  fashion,  in  good  taste. 

Bon  gr€  mal  gr^  :  willing  or  unwilling,  whether  one 
will  or  not. 

Bonjour:  good-day  ;  good-morning. 

Bonsoir:  good-evening  ;  good-night. 

Boudoir :  a  lady's  stnall  private  aparttnent. 

Bref:  in  short. 

Carte  blanche  :  unconditional  terms  :  power  to  act  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  discretion.  N.  B.  ^' Carte 
blanche'' '  literally  means  a  blank  card  ov  ticket ;  a 
card  or  ticket  not  written  on. 

Chateau:  a  country  seat,  abode,  or,  residence. 

Chef  d'cEUvre :  a  master-piece. 

Ci-devant:  formerly:  my  cidevant  preceptor,  that  is, 
niv  former  preceptor. 

Comme  il  faut :  properly,  as  it  should  be. 

Conge  d'^lire:  generally  used  in  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop  or  dean :  pertnission  to  choose,  or, 
elect. 


Coup  de  grace :  the  finishing  stroke. 

Coup  d'ceil :  a  glance. 

Coup  de  main:  a  sudden  'i-,bold  enie^i>rtsr.un^^-(a/t- 
ing. 

Coup  d'etat :  a  stroke  of  state  policy. 

Debut:  a  first  appearance  in  public-  in  th-  fas^-'ot.^ 
ble  zvorld,  a  coming  out. 

Depot :  a  storehouse. 

Douceur:  a  present,  in  return  for  a  sUuation,  or.  ap- 
pointment, procured  by  private  influence:  in  othe» 
words,  a  bribe.  N.  B.  The  word  is  used  in  P^xaj^ce. 
simply  to  mean  reward,  profit,  or,  gratuUy. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit :  Cod  and  my  right. 

Eclat:  distinction,  applause. 

El^ve:  a  pupil. 

Enfin :  at  length — at  last. 

En  masse :  ifi  a  body,  or,  mass. 

En  passant:  by  the  way,  often  applied  to  r.  rsmarfc 
casually  made. 

Ennui:  wearisofneness,  lassitude,  inability  for  exer- 
lion. 

Faux  pas  :  a  deviation  from,  the  path  of  virtue,  an  cuf 
of  indiscretion  :  literally,  a  false  step. 

Fete :  a  festival:  entertainment. 

Fracas:  a  fuss  about  a  trifle,  or,  a  mere  nothing ,  i- 
hubbub. 

Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  :  ezdl  be  to  iim  that  evu 
thinks. 

Hauteur:  haughtiness:  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  pride 
and  reserve. 

Je  ne  sais  quoi :  I  know  not  what :  an  expression  ap- 
plied to  sonjething,  that  cannot  well  be  described — 
that  baffles  description. 

Jeu  de  mots :  a  play  upon  words. 

Jeu  d'esprit:  a  display  of  wit:  a  zcntticism. 

Mal  a  propos:   unseasonable,  ill-timed,  out  of  place. 

Mauvaise  honte :  sheepishness,  extreme  bashfuin^ss. 
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Mot  du  guet :  IV^ot  de  passe  :  a  watchword. 

Naivete :  artlessness,  unstudied  iiniplicily,  iiigfuuous- 

ness,  innocence. 
Ontre:  outrageous;  out  of  all  reason,  or,  character: 

unreasonable,   preposterous.      N.  B.      The   word   is 

used  in  France,  simply  to  mean  exaggerated. 
Petit  Biaitre :  a  fop:  a  coxcomb:  a  puppy. 
Proteg6  :  one  who  is  patronized,  and  whose  interest  is 

promoted  by  a  person  of  rank.     N.   B.     The  fetni- 

nine  is  protegee. 
Rouge  :  red:  a  kind  of  paint,  sometimes  used  by  ladies 

for  painting  their  cheeks. 
Sans :  without. 
Sang-froid  :  coolness,  indifference — "He  heard  the  news 

■with  the  greatest  sangfroid,'^  that  is  to  say,  "he 

took  it  very  easily — "  or,  he  listened  to  it  with  the 

greatest  cotnposure. 


Savant:  a  learned  man:  a  man  of  science:  one  of  the 
lihrali,  that  is,  one  of  tha  learned  world.  N.  B. 
The  plural  of  savant  is  savants,  learned  tnen,  men 
of  science. 

Soi-disant;  self-styled;  a  pretender  to  knowledge  or 
rank;  as,  a  soi-disant  colonel:  a  soi-disant  mathe- 
matician. The  epithet  is  often  applied  to  literary 
quacks. 

Tapis:  carpet:  "the  affair  is  on  the/fl/>zj,"  that  is,  "ilic 
affair  is  in  agitation,  in  contemplation." 

Trait :  feature,  a  touch  of  character. 

Tete-a-tete:  a  private  conversation  between  two  per- 
sons. 

Unique:  "the  book  is  Jinique,''  'CaaX  is,  "is  the  only 
one  in  existence. ' ' 

Valet-de-chambre :  a  man  ivho  attends  a  gentleman 
who  is  dressing  himself. 

Vive  le  roi !  long  live  the  king! 
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CHAPTER  U. 

Abbreviations  used   in   Writing  and   Printing. 


A.  or  Ans.  Answer. 

A.  A.    S.    Fellow   of  the    American 

Academy. 
A.  B.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Acct.  Accouut. 
A.  C.  or  B.  C.  Before  Christ. 
A.  D.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

A.  M.  Master  of  Arts  ;  Before  noon  ; 

In  the  year  of  the  world. 
JEt.   Aged. 
Abp.  Archbishop. 
Agt.  Agent. 
Att'y.  Attorney. 
Bart.  Baronet. 
Bbl.  Barrel. 

B.  V.  Blessed  Virgin. 

C.  C.  P.  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Caps.  Capitals. 

Capt.  Captain. 

Cash.  Cashier. 

Cent,  or  C.  A  Hundred. 

Chap.  Chapter. 

Chron.  Chronicles. 

CI.  orClk.  Clerk. 

Co.  Company  ;  County. 

Col.  Collector  ;  Colonel ;  Colossians. 

Coll.  College;  Colleague. 

Com.  Commissioner  ;  Commodore. 

Const.  Constable. 

Con.  Contra  ;  on  the  other  hand. 

Ci)r.  Corintliiaus. 

Cor.  Sec.  Corresponding  Secretary. 

C.  O.  D.  Collect  on  Delivery. 

Cr.  Credit;   Creditor. 

C.  S.  Keeper  of  the  Seal. 
Cts.  Cents. 

Cur.  Current ;  this  month. 
CwL  A  hundred  weight. 
Cvc.  Cyclopaedia. 

D.  D.  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Dan.  Daniel. 

Dea.  Deacon. 
Deg.  Degree. 
Dept.  Deputy. 
Deut.  Deuteronomy. 
Do.  or  Ditto.  The  same. 
Dr.  Debtor  ;  Doctor. 

E.  East. 

Eccl.  Ecclesiastes. 

Ed.  Editor ;   Edition. 

E-  g.  For  example. 

Eng.  England;  English. 

Ep.  Epistle. 

Eph.  Ephesians;  Ephraim. 

Esa.  Esaips. 

Esq.  Esquire. 

Etc.  Et  cetera  ;  and  so  forth. 

Ex.  Example  ;  Exodus. 

Exr.  Executor. 

Ez.  Ezra. 

Ft  France;  Francis. 


Fahr.  Fahrenheit. 

F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Gal.  Galatians. 

Gen.  General  ;  Genesis. 
Gent.  Gentleman. 
Gov.  Governor. 

G.  P.  O.  General  Post  Office. 
H.  B.  M.     His  or  Her  Britannic 

Majesty. 
Heb.  Hebrews. 
Hhd.    Hogshead. 
Hist.  History  ;  Historical. 
Hon.  Honorable. 
H.  R.  House  of  Representatives. 
H.  S.  S.  Fellow  of  the   llistoriral 

Society. 
Hund.  Hundred. 
Ibid.  In  the  same  place. 
I.  e.  That  is   {id  est). 
Id.  The  same. 

I.  H.  S.  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Inst.  Instant. 
Isa.  Isaiah. 
Jac.  Jacob. 
Jas.  James. 
Jer.  Jeremiah. 
Jno.  John. 
Josh.  Joshua. 
Judg.  Judges. 
Jun.  or  Jr.  Junior. 
K.  King ;  Knight. 
K.  G.  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Km.  Kingdom. 
Kt.  Knight. 
L,at.  Latitude  ;  Latin. 
Lbs.  Pounds. 
Ld.  Lord  ;  Lady. 
Ldp.  Lordship. 
Lev.  Leviticus. 
Lieut.  Lieutenant. 
LL.  D.  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Lon.    Longitude. 
L.  S.  Place  of  the  Seal. 
M.   Marquis. 
Maj.  Major. 
Matt.  Matthew. 
Math.  Mathematics. 
M.  C.  Member  of  Congress. 
M.  D.  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Messrs.  Gentlemen ;  Sirs. 
M.  P.  Member  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Master  ;  or  Mister. 
Mid.   Midshipman. 
Mrs.  Mistress. 
MS.  ManuscripL 
MSS.  Manuscripts. 
N.  North. 
N.  B.  Take  Notice. 
Neh.  Nehemiah. 
No.  Number. 
N.  S.  New  Style. 


Num.   Numbers. 

Ohj.  Objection. 

Obt.  Obedient. 

O.  S.  Old  Style. 

P.   Page. 

Pp.  Pages. 

Pari.  Parliament. 

Per.  By    the     (as   per    \  ard ;    by 

the  yartl). 
Per  cwt.  By  the  hundred. 
Pet.  Peter. 

Phil.  Philip  ;  Philippians. 
Philoni.  .\  lover  of  learning. 
P.  M.  Post  Master;  Afternoon. 
P.  O.  Post  Office. 
Pres.  President. 
Prin.  Principal. 
Prob.  Problem. 
Prof.  Professor. 
Prov.   Proverbs. 
P.  S.   Postscript. 
Ps.  Psalm. 

Pub.  Doc.  Public  Document. 
Q.  Queen  ;  Question. 
Qr.  Quarter. 
Q.  M.  Quarter  Master. 
Regr.  Register. 
Rep.  Representative. 
Rev.  Reverend  ;  Revelation. 
Rom.  Romans. 
Rt.  Hon.  Right  Honorable. 
S.  Shilling;  South. 

5.  A.  Soutii  .America. 
Sam.  Samuel. 

Sell.  Schooner. 

Sec.  Secretary ;  Section. 

Sen.  Senator  ;  Senior. 

Serg.  Sergeant. 

Servt.  Servant. 

Ss.  Namely.' 

St.  Saint ;  Street. 

Supt.  Superintendent. 

Surg.  Surgeon. 

Switz.  Switzerland. 

Thess.  Thessalonians. 

Tho.  Thomas. 

Tim.  Timothy. 

Ult.  {Ultimo).  The  Last. 

U.  S.  A.  United  States  Army. 

U.  S.  N.  United  States  Nav>'. 

V.  or  Vide.  See. 

Viz.  Namely. 

Vols.  Volumes. 

Vs.  {Versus).  Against. 

W.  West. 

W.  I.  West  Indies. 

Wp.  Worship. 

Yd.  Yard. 

Yr.  Year. 

6.  And. 

&c.  And  so  forth. 
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Conundrums. 


1,  Where  was  Hamboldt  going  when  he  was  thirty- 
nine  years  old? 

2;  Which  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  trees  ? 

3.  Which  are  the  most  seasonable  clotlies  ? 

4..  Why  are  lawyers  and  doctors  safe  people  by  whom 
to  take  example  ? 

5.  What  injury  did  the  Lavinia  of  Thomson's  "Sea- 

sons "  do  to  young  Palenion  ? 

6.  Why  are  wooden  ships   (as  compared   with  iron- 

clads) of  the  female  sex  ? 

7.  At  what  time  of  life  may  a  man  be  said  to  belong 

to  the  vegetable  kingdom  ? 

8.  WTiich  are  the  lightest  men — Scotchmen,  Irishmen 

or  Englishmen  ? 

9.  Which  are  the  two  hottest  letters  of  the  alphabet  ? 

10.  Why  is  cutting  off  an  elephant's  head  widely  diff- 

erent fi"om  cutting  off  any  other  head  ? 

11.  Who  is  the  man    who   carries   everything  before 

him? 

12.  Which  are  the  two  kings  that  reign  in  America? 

13.  When  may  a  man's  pocket  be  empty  and  yet  have 

something  in  it? 

14.  Why  is  a  clock  the  most  modest  piece  of  furniture  ? 

15.  Why  is  U  the  gayest  letter  in  the  alphabet? 

16.  Why  are  com  and  potatoes  like  Chinese  idols? 

17.  Which  is  the  merriest  sauce  ? 

18.  Why  is  a  cat  going  up  three  pairs  of  stairs  like  a 

high  hill  ? 

19.  Why  is  a  lead-pencil  like  a  perverse  child? 

20.  Why  is  a  horse  like  the  letter  O  ? 

21.  Why  are.penmakers  inciters  to  wrong-doing? 

22.  Why  should  we  never  sleep  in  a  railway  carriage? 

23.  When  is  a  boat  like  a  heap  of  snow? 

24.  What  'bus  has  found  room  for  the  greatest  number 

of  people  ? 

25.  Who  is  the  first  little  boy   mentioned  by   a   slang 

word  in  the  History  of  England? 

26.  Why  is  Macassar  oil  like  a  chief  of  the  Fenians  ? 

27.  Why  is  a  nabob  like  a  beggar? 

28.  What  sort  of  day  would  be  good  for  running  for  a 

cup? 

29.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  spendthrift  and 

a  feather  bed  ? 

30.  Is  there  any  bird  that  can  sing  the  "  Lays  of  An- 

cient Rome?" 

31.  What  have  you  to  expect  at  a  hotel? 
3«.  What  comes  after  cheese  ? 
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33.  When  docs  a  man  sit  down  to  a  melancholy  dc" 

sert? 

34.  What  notes  compose  the  most  favorite  tunes,  anc 

how  many  tunes  do  they  compose? 

35.  When  may  a  man  be  said  to  breakfast  before  hft 

gets  up  ? 

36.  Why  is  a  hotel  waiter  like  a  race-horse? 

37.  When  is  the  soup  likely  to  run  out  of  th2  sauce 

pan  ? 

38.  What  is  that  word  of  five  letters,  of  which,  when 

you  take  away  two,  only  one  remains. 

39.  WTien  are  volunteers  not  volunteers  ? 

40.  Why  is  the  letter  B  like  a  fire  ? 

41.  Why  is  the  letter  R  a  profitable  letter? 

42.  What  word  may  be  pronounced  quicker  by  adding 

a  --yllable  to  it. 

43.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  dairymaid  and  a 

swallow  ? 

44.  Which  animal  has  the  most  property  to  carry  with 

him  when  he  travels,  and  which  two  have  the 
least? 

45.  How  many  sticks  go  to  the  building  of  a  crow's 

nest? 

46.  Why  was  Robinson  Crusoe  not  alone  on  his  desert 

island  ? 

47.  Why  are  there  no  eggs  in  St.  Domingo? 
40.  What  is  invisible  blue  ? 

49.  Which  is  the  most  wonderful  animal  in  the  farm 

yard? 

50.  Which  peer  wears  the  largest  hat  ? 

51.  When  does  beer  become  eatable  ? 

52.  Why  is  a  patent  safety  Hansom  cab  a  dangerous 

carriage  to  drive  in  ? 

53.  Why  are  bakers  very  self-denying  people? 

54.  Why  is  whispering  in  company  like  a  forged  banJr- 

note? 

55.  Which  constellation  resembles  an  empty  fire-place  ? 

56.  What  is  the  last  remedy  for  a  smoky  chimney  ? 

57.  What  relation  is  that  child  to  its  father  who  is  no* 

its  father's  own  son  ? 

58.  When  does  a  cow  become  real  estate  ? 

59.  Why  are  dissenters  like  spiders  ? 

60.  Why  did  Marcus  Curtius  leap  into   the   gulf  if 

Rome? 

61.  Why  is  a  soldier  like  a  vine? 

62.  Which  is  heavier,  a  half  or  a  full  moon  ? 

63.  When  should  you  avoid  the  edge  of  the  river  ? 
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Why  must  a  fisherniau  lie  very  wealthy  ? 

If  the  fcii'lcr  and  firc-irons  cost  three  pounds,  what 

will  a  ton  of  coals  come  to  ? 
Why  arc  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  letters  of  tlic 

alphabet  of  more  importance  than  the  others? 
What  is  the  way  to  make  your  coat  last  ? 
Why  is  an  alligator  the  most  deceitful  of  animals  ? 
\V'hy  is  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  best 

horse  on  a  race-course  ? 
Why  are  fowls  the  most  economical  creatures  that 

farmers  keep  ? 
When  may  a  ship  be  said  to  be  in  love  ? 
What  relation  is  the  door-mat  to  the  scraper  ? 
What    vegetable    most    resembles    little    Fanny's 

tongue  ? 
Why  is  gooseberry  jam  like  counterfeit  money? 
What  is  that  which  has  never  been  felt,  seen  uor 

heard — never  existed,  and  still  has  a  name  ? 
Why  is  a  congreve-box  without  matches  superior 

to  all  other  boxes  ? 
Why  is  a  postman  in  danger  of  losing  his  way? 
What  is  that  which  comes  with  a  coach,  goes  with 

a  coach,  is  of  no  use  to  the  coach,   and  yet  the 

coach  can't  go  without  it  ? 
What  three  letters  give  the  name  of  a  famous  Ro- 
man general  ? 
Why  would  it  aiTront  an  owl  to  mistake  him  for  a 

pheasant? 
If  your  uncle's  sister  is  not  your  aunt,  what  rela- 
tion does  she  bear  to  you  ? 
Of  what  profession  is  every  child  ? 
Why  is  the  letter  /  in  Cicero  like  Arabia  ? 
Why  is  troy  weight  like  an  unconscientious  person  ? 
Why  is  chloroform  like  Mendelssohn  ? 
When  is  a  sailor  not  a  sailor? 
Why  does  a  duck  put  its  head  under  water  ? 
What  wild  animals  may  be  correctly  shut  up  in 

the  same  enclosure  ? 
Wliat  makes  a  pair  of  boots  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  why 
A  hypocrite  sly 
Is  the  man  who  best  knows 
Upon  how  many  toes 
A  pussy-cat  goes  ? 

Wliat  tree  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  history? 

Which  is  the  most  moral  food — cake  or  wine  ? 

WTiy  is  a  good  resolution  like  a  fainting  lady  at  a 
ball? 

Why  is  a  carpenter  like  a  languid  dandy? 

When  does  a  donkey  weigh  least  ? 

What  is  the  last  blow  a  defeated  ship  gives  in 
battle? 

What  had  better  be  done  when  there  is  a  great 
rent  on  a  farm  ? 

Why  is  an  uncomfortable  seat  like  comfort  ? 

What  t^vo  letters  do  boys  delight  in.  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  their  elders? 


IOC.  What  single  w<>rd  would  j-ou  put  down  for  j^40 

borrowed  from  you  ? 
loi.  When  is  a  river  like  a  young  la^ly's  letter? 

102.  Why  is  the  Bank  of  lingland  like  a  thrush? 

103.  Why  would  a  pelican  make  a  goo*!  lawyer? 

104.  Describe  a  suit  of  old  clothes  iu  two  letters. 

105.  Which  is  the  proper  newspaper  for  invalids? 

106.  What  American  poet  may  be  considered  equal  t 

three-fifths  of  the  poets,  ancient  and  nio<lem? 

107.  What  precious  stone  is  like  tlic  entrance  to  a  field 

108.  When  is  a  man  like  frozen  rain  ? 

109.  Which  of  the  stars  should  be  subject  to  tlie  game 

laws  ? 

1 10.  What  garden  crop  would  save  drainin'^  ' 

1 1 1.  When  docs  a  cook  break  the  game-laws? 

112.  Spell  an  interrogation  with  uiie  lettci 

113.  When  is  a  bill  not  a  bill? 

1 14.  What  pen  ought  never  to  be  u^cd  for  writing? 

115.  When  is  a  subject  beneath  one's  notice? 

116.  Why  is  a  loyal  gcntleiiun  like  a  miser? 

117.  Why  is  the  letter  W  li'^:c  the  Queen's  ladies? 

1 18.  What  tune  makes  everybody  glad  ? 

119.  Why  are  Dover  cliffs  like  the  letter  D  ? 

120.  When  is  a  straight  field  not  a  straight  field? 

121.  Why  is  a  fish-hook  like  the  letter  F? 

122.  What  letter  is  that  which  is  iu-visible,  but  nevet 

out  of  sight  ? 

123.  How  would  you  express  in  two  letters  that  you 

were  twice  the  bulk  of  j-our  companions? 

124.  Why  is  attar  &*f  roses  never  moved  without  orders? 

125.  If  the  Greeks  had   pushed  Pan  into  the  Bay  of 

Salamis,  what  would  he  have  l>eeu  when  he  came 
out? 

126.  When  is  a  lady's  arm  not  a  lady's  arm  ? 

127.  What   is  that  which   occurs  once   in   a  minute, 

twice  in  a  mouieut,  and  n«»t  once  in  a  hundred 
years  ? 

128.  What  is  an  old  lady  in  the  middle  of  a  river  like? 

129.  When  is  a  fish  above  its  station  ? 

130.  When  do  we  witness  cannibalism  in  England? 

131.  When  is  a  boy  not  a  boy  ? 

132.  When  is  a  piece  of  wood  like  a  queen  ? 

133.  When  is  a  skein  of  thread  like  the  root  of  an  oak? 

134.  What  is  that  which  has  a  mouth  but  never  speaks, 

and  a  bed  but  never  sleeps  in  it  ? 

135.  What  word  contains  all  the  vowels  in  their  propa 

order  ? 

136.  What  letter  used  to  be  distributed  at  toumameuts? 

137.  Why  is  a  carriage  going  down  a  steep  hill  like  St 

George  ? 
13S.  Why  is  I  the  happiest  of  all  the  vowels? 

139.  Why  should  you  never  employ  a  tailor  who  does 

not  understand  his  trade  ? 

140.  Why  are  your  eyes  like  friends  separated  by  dis 

tant  climes? 

141.  Why  is  a  bad-tempered  horse  the  best  hunter? 
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142.  What  sort  of  a  face  does  an  auctioneer  like  best? 

143.  Why  is  the  letter  F  like  a  cow's  tail? 

144.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  husbandman  and 

a  seamstress? 

145.  What  is  it  of  which  we  have  two  every  year,  two 

every  week,  and  two  every  day  ? 

146.  How  does  a  boy  look  if  you  hurt  him  ? 

147.  What  medicine  ought  to  be  given  to  misers  ? 

148.  Why  do  British  soldiers  never  run  away? 

149.  What  weight  or  measure  would  no   competitor 

wish  to  be  ? 

150.  What  part  of  a  railway  carriage  resembles  Fanny 

when  she  is  sleepy  ? 

151.  Why  is  the  letter  R  most  important  to  young 

people  ? 

152.  Why  is  a  healthy  boy  like  England  ? 

153.  When  is  a  book  like  a  prisoner  in  the  States  of 

Barbary  ? 

154.  What  wind  would  a  hungry  sailor  prefer? 

155.  On  which  side  of  a  pitcher  is  the  handle  ? 

156.  When  may  a  chair  be  said  to  dislike  you? 

157.  What  is  that  which  divides  by  uniting  and  unites 

by  dividing? 

158.  Why  are  young  children  like  castles  in  the  air? 

159.  What  is  higher  and  handsomer  when  the  head  is 

off? 

160.  Why  is  a  proud  girl  like  a  music-book? 

161.  Why  is  a  short  negro  like  a  white  man? 

162.  Why  are  bells  the  most  obedient  of  inanimate 

things? 

163.  Why  are  boxes  at  a  theatre  the  saddest  places  of 

public  amusement  ? 

164.  Why  is  the  most  discontented  man  the  most  easily 

satisfied? 

165.  Why  are  ripe  potatoes  in  the  ground  like  thieves? 

166.  Why  is  it  unjust  to  blame  cabmen  for  cheating 

us? 

167.  When  is  a  thief  like  a  reporter? 

168.  When  is  the  French  nation  like  a  baby  ? 

169.  What  does  a  lamp-post  become  when  the  lamp  is 

removed  ? 

170.  What  things  increase  the  more  you  contract  them  ? 

171.  Why  is  a  mother  who  spoils  her  children  like  a 

person  building  castles  in  the  air  ? 

172.  When  you  listen  to  your  little  brother's  drum, 

why  are  you  like  a  just  judge? 

173.  When  is  a  tourist  in  Ireland  like  a  donkey  ? 

174.  Who  always  sits  with  his  hat  on  before  the  Queen  ? 

175.  Why  is  a  pig  in  the  drawing  room  like  a  house 

on  fire? 
lj6.  When  is  a  river  not  a  river? 

177.  What  trade  never  turns  to  the  left? 

178.  What  trade  is  more  than  full? 

179.  Why  is  electricity  like  the  police  when  they  are 

wanted? 

180.  When  is  a  borough  like  a  ship  ? 


181.  Why  are  guns  like  trees  ? 

182.  What  town  is  drawn  more  frequently  than  any 

other? 

183.  Who  was  the  first  postman  ? 

184.  Why  is  little  Prince  Albert  Victor  like  the  two 

things  in  which  children  most  rejoice? 

185.  What  is  the  key-note  to  good  breeding? 

186.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  sailor  and  a  sol 

dier  ? 

187.  Why  is  a  rook  like  a  farmer? 

188.  Why  is  anger  like  a  potato? 

189.  Why  does  pedestrianism  help  arithmetic? 

190.  What  trees  are  those  which  are  the  same  after 

being  burned  as  they  were  before  ? 

191.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  in  a  hurry? 

192.  Why  are  cobblers  like  Sir  William  Ferguson? 

193.  Which  is  the  ugliest  hood  ever  worn  ? 

194.  Wliat  nation  will  always  overcome  in  the  end? 

195.  When  is  butter  like  Irish  children? 

196.  On  what  tree  would   an   ode  be  written  which 

would  name  an  Irish  M.  P.  ? 

197.  What  have    you  now  before  you  which  would 

give  you  a  company,  a  veiled  lady,  and  a  noisy 
toy? 

198.  What  is  the  difference  between  Kossuth  and  a 

half-starved  oyster  ? 

199.  If  Neptune  lost  his  dominions,  what  would  he 

say? 

200.  Why  is  a  Dorcas  Society  like  an  assembly  of  dis- 

honest people  ? 

201.  It  went  before  Queen  Mary, — poor  thing!     It  fol- 

lowed King  William  to  the  end — poor  man  I 

202.  Why  is  the  letter  A  like  noon  ? 

203.  Why  is  a  five  pound  note  more  than  five  sover- 

eigns? 

204.  When  was  the  greatest  destruction  of  poultry  ? 

205.  In  what  respects  were  the  Governments  of  Algiers 

and  Malta  as  different  as  light  from  darkness  ? 

206.  When  is  a  young  lady's  cheek  not  a  cheek? 

207.  When  is  her  nose  not  a  nose? 

208.  When  is  a  boy  not  a  boy  ? 

209.  When  is  a  ship  foolishly  in  love  ? 
Clo.  When  is  a  ship  like  Harry's  mamma? 

211.  What  part  of  London  would  a  horse  most  like  to 

live  in? 

212.  What  do  you  put  before  nine  to  make  it  three  less 

by  the  addition  ? 

213.  Why  should  you  never  attempt  to  catch  the  12.5c 

train  ? 

214.  Who  is  the  best  pew-opener  ? 

215.  Given  A  B  C,  to  find  Q. 

216.  Which  is  the  easier  profession,  a  doctor's  or  a 

clergyman's  ? 

217.  What  word  of  four  syllables  represents  Sin  riding 

on  a  little  animal  ? 
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ai8.  If  I   were  in  the  sun  and  you  out    of  it,   what 

would  the  sun  become  ? 
319.  Why  is  a  tallow  chandler  the  most  unfortunate  of 

all  mankind? 

220.  What  is  it  that  walks  with  its  head  downwards  ? 

221.  Why  are  the  hours  from  one  to  twelve  like  good 

Christians  ? 

222.  Why  is  a  hen  walking  across  the  road  like  a  con- 

spiracy ? 

223.  On   which  side   of   the   church   is   the  yew-tree 

planted  ? 

224.  Why  cannot  Napoleon  III  insure  his  life  ? 

225.  How  many  wives  does  the  Prayer-book  allow? 


226.  Why  have  ducks  no  hereafter? 

227.  Why  is  a  dog  with  a  lame  leg  like  a  boy  at    rith- 

metic  ? 

228.  Why  is  an  engine-driver  like  a  school-master  ? 

229.  What  will  a  leaden  bullet  become  in  water  ? 

230.  Why  is  a  person  of  short  stature  like  an  almanac? 

231.  Why  is  the  smoke  of  tobacco  like  Port  veine  ? 

232.  Why  is  a  photograph  like  a  member  of  Parlia- 

ment ? 

233.  Why  is  IvOndon  Bridge  like  merit  ? 

234.  That  which  every  one  requires,  that  which  every 

one    gives,   that  which    every    one  asks,   and 
that  which  very  few  take. 


ANSWERS  TO  CONUNDRUMS. 


9- 
10. 

II. 
12. 
13- 
'4- 

15- 
16. 

17- 
18. 

19- 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23- 
24. 
25- 

26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31- 

32- 

33- 
34- 
45- 


Into  his  fortieth  year. 

The  elder  tree. 

Pepper  and  salt. 

Because  they  practice  their  professions. 

She  pulled  his  ears  and  trod  on  his  corn. 

Because  they  are  the  weaker  vessfc.x 

When  long  experience  has  made  him  &age 

Englishmen.     In  Scotland  there  are  men  ot  Ayr 

(air),  in  Ireland  men  of  Cork  ;  but  in  England 

are  lightermen. 
K.  N.  (Cayenne). 
Because  when  you  separate  the  head  from  the  body, 

you  don't  take  it  from  the  trunk. 
The  footman. 
Smo-king  and  soa-king. 
When  it  has  a  hole  in  it. 
Because  it  covers  its  face  with  its   hands,   and 

runs  down  its  ovra.  works. 
Because  it  is  always  in  fun. 
Because  they  have  ears  which  can't   hear,  eyes 

which  cannot  see. 
Caper  sauce. 

Because  she's  a-mountain  ! 
It  never  does  right  (write)  of  itself. 
Because  Gee  (G)  makes  it  go  f 
Because    they    make   people    steel  (steal)  pens, 

and  say  they  do  write  (right). 
Because  the  train  always  runs  over  sleepers. 
When  it  is  a-drift. 
Cohxmbus. 
Chap.  I. 

Because  it  is  a  head  (s)  centre. 
He  is  an  India  gent  (indigent). 
A  muggy  day. 

One  is  hard  up  and  the  other  soft  down. 
Yes ;  they  are  Macaw-lays  (Macaulays). 
Inn-attention. 
Mouse. 

When  he  sits  down  to  wine  (whine)  and  pine. 
Bank  notes,  and  they  make  (four)  fortunes. 
Whe»  he  takes  a  roll  in  bed. 


36- 

37- 
38. 
39- 
40. 
41. 
42. 

43- 
44. 


45- 
46. 


47- 

48. 
49. 

50. 

51- 
52. 

53- 

54- 
55- 
56. 
57- 
58. 

59- 
60. 

61. 

62. 
63. 

64. 


Because  he  runs  for  cups,  plates,  and  stakes 
(st6aks) . 

When  there's  a  leek  (leak)  in  it. 

Stone. 

When  they  are  mustered  (mustard). 

It  makes  oil,  ^oil. 

Because  it  makes  ice  into  rice. 

Quick. 

One  skims  milk  and  the  other  skims  water. 

The  elephant  the  most,  because  he  carries  a  trank« 
The  fox  and  cock  the  least,  as  they  have  only 
a  brush  and  comb  between  them. 

None  ;  they  are  all  carried  to  it. 

Because  there  was  a  heavy  swell  on  the  beach 
and  a  litule  cove  running  up  into  the  land. 
(This  riddle  is  a  slang  one.) 

Because  they  banished  the  whites  and  cast  ofi 
their  yoke  (yolk). 

A  policeman  wJ  en  he  is  wanted. 

A  pig,  because  he  is  killed  first  and  cured  after- 
wards. 

The  one  who  has  the  largest  head. 

When  it  is  a  little  tart. 

Because  tlie  cabman  always  drives  over  yonr 
head. 

Because  thej-  sell  what  they  knead  (need)  them- 
selves. 

Because  it  is  uttered  but  not  allowed  (alond). 

The  Great  Bear  (grate  bare). 

Putting  the  fire  out. 

His  daughter. 

When  she  is  turned  into  a  field. 

Because  they  are  in-sects. 

Because  he  thought  it  a  good  opening  fot  ayonsg 
man. 

Because  he  is  'listed,  trained,  has  ten  drills  (ten- 
drils), and  shoots. 

The  half,  because  the  full  moon  is  as  light  again. 

When  the  hedges  are  shooting  and  the  bnll-mshes 
out. 

Because  his  is  all  net  profit. 
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65- 
6b. 

67. 
68. 

69. 
.70. 
71. 
72. 
73- 
74- 
75- 
76. 

77- 

78. 

79- 
80. 
81. 
82. 

83- 
84. 
85- 


87. 
88. 
89 
90. 


91- 
92. 

93- 
94- 
95- 
96. 

97- 
98. 

99- 

100. 

lOI. 

102. 
103. 
104. 
105 
106 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
III. 
112. 


Ashes. 

Because   we  cannot  get  ou   (O  N)  well  without 
them. 

To  make  your  waistcoat  first. 

Because  he  shows  au  open  countenauce   in   the 
act  of  taking  you  in. 

Because  there's  always  a  better. 

Because  for  every  grain  they  eat  they  give  a  peck. 

When  she  wishes  for  a  mate. 

A  step-father  (farther). 

A  scarlet  runner. 

Because  it  is  not  current  (currant). 

Nothing. 

It  is  matchless. 

Because  he  is  guided  by  the  directions  of  stran- 
gers. 

A  noise. 

C  P  O  (Scipio). 

It  would  be  making  game  of  him. 

She  is  your  mother. 

A  player. 

It  is  between  two  seas  ^C's). 

It  has  no  scruples. 

Because    it    is    one    of    the    great  composerr,   of 
modern  times. 

When  he  is  a-loft. 

For  diver's  reasons. 

Sixteen  ounces  in  one  pound. 

Two  boots. 

A  hypocrite  neat, 

Can  best  count  her  feet  (counterfeit), 

And  so.  I  suppose, 

Can  best  count  her  toes. 

The  date. 

Cake,  because  it  is  only  sometimes  tipsy,  while 
wine  is  often  drunk. 

Because  it  ought  to  be  carried  out. 

Because  he  often  feels  a  great  deal  bored  (board). 

When  he  is  within  the  pound. 

Striking  her  own  flag. 

It  had  better  be  (sown)  sewn. 

Because  it  is  devoid  of  ease  (E's) — there  are  no 
E's  in  the  word  comfort). 

Two  T's  (to  tease). 

XL  lent  (excellent). 

When  it  is  crossed. 

Because  it  often  changes  its  notes. 

He  knows  how  to  stretch  his  bill. 

C  D  (seedy). 

The  "Weekly  (weakly)  News." 

Pue. 

A-gate. 

When  he  is  hale  (hail). 

Shooting  stars. 

Leeks. 

When  she  poaches  eggs. 

Y  (why  ?). 


1 13.  When  it  is  due  (dew). 

114.  A  sheep-pen. 

115.  When  it  is  under  consideration. 

1 16.  He  knows  the  value  of  his  sovereign, 

117.  It  is  always  in  waiting. 
I  [8.   For-tune. 

119.  They  are  next  the  sea  (C). 

120.  When  it  is  a  rye  (awry)  field. 

121.  Because  it  will  make  an  eeiyeel. 

122.  I. 

123.  I  W  (I  double  you). 

124.  Because  it  is  sent  (scent)  wherever  it  goes, 

125.  A  dripping  Pan. 

126.  When  it  is  a  little  bare  (bear). 

127.  Letter  M. 

128.  Like  to  be  drowned. 

129.  When  it  rises  and  takes  a  fly. 

130.  When  we  see  a  rash  man  eating  a  rasher- 

131.  When  he  is  a  regular  brick. 

132.  When  it  is  made  into  a  ruler. 

133.  When  it  is  full  of  knots. 

134.  'a  river. 

135.  Facetious. 

136.  Largess  (S). 

137.  It  is  drawn  with  a  drag  on  (dragon). 

138.  Because  it  is  in  bliss  while  most  of  the  others  are- 

in  Purgatory. 

139.  Because  you  woiild  get  bad  habits  from  him. 

140.  They  correspond,  but  never  meet. 

141.  Because  he  soonest  takes  a  fence  (takes  offence). 

142.  One  that  is  for-bidding. 

143.  It  is  the  end  of  beef. 

144.  The  one  gathers  what  he  sows ;   the  other  sews 

what  she  gathers. 

145.  Vowels. 

146.  It  makes  him  yell  "Oh  "  (yellow). 

147.  Anti-money  (antimony). 

148.  Because  they  belong  to  the  standing  army. 

149.  The  last. 

150.  The  wheel,  because  it  is  tired. 

151.  Because  without  it  we  should  have  neither  Christ 

mas  nor  a  New  Year. 

152.  He  possesses  a  good  constitution. 

153.  When  it  is  bound  in  Morocco. 

154.  One  that  blows  foul  (fowl)  and  chops  about. 

155.  The  outside. 

156.  When  it  can't  bear  you. 

157.  Scissors. 

158.  Because  their  existence  is  only  in-fancy. 

159.  A  pillow. 

160.  She  is  full  of  airs. 

i6r.  He  is  not  at  ail  black  (a  tall  black). 

162.  Because  they  make  a  noise  whenever  th»      arv 

tolled  I  told). 

163.  Because  they  are  always  in  tiers  (in  tears). 

164.  Nothing  satisfies  him. 
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167, 
168. 
169, 
170. 
171. 
172. 

173- 
174. 
175- 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 

384. 

185. 
186. 

187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 

193- 
194. 

195- 
196. 
197. 
198. 

[99. 

200. 

20I. 
202. 
103. 


.   They  ought  to  be  taken  up. 

,  Because  we  call  theni  to  take  us  in. 

.  When  he  takes  notes. 

.  When  it  is  in  arms. 

.  A  lamp  lighter. 

.  Debts. 

She  indulges  in-faucy  too  much. 

Because  you  hear  both  sides. 

When  he  is  going  to  Bray. 

Her  coachmau. 

Because  the  sooner  it  is  put  out  the  better. 

When  it  is  eye  water  (high  water). 

A  wheelwright. 

Fuller. 

Because  it  is  an  invisible  force. 

When  it  is  under  canvass. 

People  plant  them  and  they  shoot. 

Cork. 

Cadmus.     He  carried  letters  fiom  Phoenicia  to 
Greece. 

He  is  the  sun  and  air  (son  and  heir)  of  England. 

B  natural. 

One  tars  his  ropes,  the  other  pitches  his  tent. 

He  gets  his  grub  by  the  plough. 

It  shoots  from  the  eve. 

it  is  a  Walkinghame  (walking  game). 

Ashes. 

Nothing. 

They  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  heeling  (healing). 

Falsehood. 

Determi-nation. 

When  it  is  made  into  little  Pats. 

Ode  on  a  yew  (O'Donoghue). 

Co-nun-drum. 

One  is  a  native  of  Hungary,  the  other  a  hungry 

native. 
I  have  not  a  notion  (I  have  not  an  ocean). 
It  is  verv  sew-sew  (so-so)  society. 
Letter  M. 

It  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Because   when    you   put   it  in    your   pocket    you 


204 

205 

206, 
207, 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
2i«;. 

216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 

220, 

221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 

225. 

226. 

227. 
228. 

229. 
230. 
231. 

232. 
233- 
234- 


double  it,  and  when   yoii  take  it  out  you  find  it 

in  creases. 
When   King  Claudius  of  Denmark  did  "murder 

most  foul"  (fowl). 
The  one  was  governed  by  deys  (days),  tl'.e  othei 

by  knights  (nights). 
When  it's  a  little  pale  (pail). 
When  it's  a  little  reddish  (radish). 
When  he  is  a  spoon. 

When  she  is  anchoring  (hankering)  after  s  svrelL 
When  she  is  attached  to  a  buoy  (boy). 
Gray's  Inn  (Grazing;  Lane. 
S  IX  (S  added). 

Because  it  would  be  lo  to  i  if  you  caught  it. 
One  bob  {i.  e.,  one  shilling). 
T?ike  CAB,  and  drive  through  Hammersmith  to 

find  Kew  (O). 

A  clergyman  :   he  preaches,  the  doctor  practices. 

Sin-on-a-mouse  (synonymous). 

Sin. 

Because  all  his  -works  are  wick-ed,   and  all  his 

wick-ed  works  are  brought  to  light. 
A  nail  in  a  shoe. 

Because  they  are  always  en  the  watch. 
It  is  a  fowl  (foul)  proceeding. 
The  outside. 
Because  no  man  living  is  able  to  make  out  his 

policy. 
Sixteen :  for  (four)  richer,  for  (four)  poorer,  for 

(four)  better,  for  (four)  worse. 
Because  they  have  their  necks  twirled  in  this. . 

(Next  world  sounds  like  necks  twirled.) 
He  puts  down  three  and  carries  one. 
Because  one  trains  the  mind,  and  the  other  minds 

the  train. 
Wet. 

Because  he  is  often  overlooked  or  looked  ever. 
Because  it  comes  out  of  a  pipe. 
Because  it  is  a  representative. 
It  is  often  passed  over. 
Advice. 
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Choice  Selections  of  Poetry  from  the 
World's  Best  Authors. 


Daughters  of  Toil. 

PALE  with  want  and  still  despair, 

And  faint  with  hastening  others'  gain ! 
Whose  finely  fibered  natures  bear 

The  double  curse  of  work  and  pain ; 
Whose  days  are  long  with  toil  unpaid, 

And  short  to  meet  the  crowding  want; 
Whose  nights  are  short  for  rest  delayed, 

And  long  for  stealthy  fears  to  haunt- 
To  whom  my  lady,  hearing  faint 

The  distance-muffled  en.'  of  need, 
Grants,  through  some  alms-dispensing  saint. 

The  cup  of  water,  cold  indeed ; 
^ae  while  my  lord,  pursuing  gains 

Amid  the  market's  sordid  strife, 
With  wageless  labor  from  your  veins 

Wrings  out  the  warm,  red  wine  of  life, — 

What  hope  for  you  that  better  days 

Shall  climb  the  yet  unreddened  east  ? 
When  famine  in  the  morning  slays. 

Why  look  for  joy  at  mid-day  feast? 
Far  shines  the  Good,  and  faintly  throws 

A  doubtful  gleam  through  mist  and  rain  ; 
But  evil  Darkness  presses  close 

His  face  against  th;  window-pane. 

What  hope  for  you  that  mansions  free 

Await  in  some  diviner  sphere, 
Whose  sapphire  walls  can  never  be 

De%-oured,  like  widows'  houses  here? 
Too  close  these  narrow  walls  incline. 

This  slender  daylight  beams  too  pale, 
por  Heaven's  all-loving  warmth  to  shine. 

Or  God's  blue  tenderness  avail. 

O  brothers  !  sisters  !  who  would  fain 
Some  balm  of  healing  help  apply — 

Cheer  some  one  agony  of  pain, 
One  note  of  some  despairing  cry — 


Whose  good  designs  uncertain  wait. 
By  tangled  social  bands  perplexed, 

O,  read  the  sacred  sentence  straight : 
Do  justice  first — love  mercy  next ! 

EVANGEUNE  M.  JOHNMMr. 


Farm  Ballad. 

|HEN  I  start  my  plow  a-runnin'  in  the  black  and 

meller  ground 
And  the  land  is  growin'  smaller  that  my  tiorse? 

tramps  around ; 
When  the  white-oak  buds  are  openin'  and  sjrass  a- 

growin'  green. 
Makes  a  feller  think  of  summer  as  he  gazes  on   th»j. 

scene; 
When  the  chipmunk  runs    and  chatters   'c,iu^>e   th'< 

plough  his  den  'as  torn. 
An'  the  crows  are  loudly  scoldi*_    'bout  the  plantiii*  uf 

the  com  ; 
When  the  bluebird  hollers  out  a  rail  and  starts  to  build 

a  nest, 
Then  I  think  that  that's  the  time  o'  year  I  kind  o'  hfctt 

the  best ; 
But  it's  mighty  nice,  I  tell  you,  when  the  suuimef  tiuit 

is  here. 
With   the  wheat  a  growin'   yeller  and    tlie    harvest 

drawin'  near  ; 
With  the  timothy  in  blossom  and  the  hayin' just  at 

hand, 
An'  the  mother  quail  a-callin'  to  her  peepin'  little  band 
Oh,  I  like  to  watch  the  woolly  clouds  a-floatin'  fat 

away 
As  I'm  ridin'  on  the  mower  or  rakin'  up  the  hay. 
Then  I  somehow  seem  acquainted  with  each  bird  or 

bumblebee. 
An'  I  think  the  golden  summer  is  the  time  o'  year  for 
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A  Fairy  Story* 

NCE  on  a  time,  my  beautj-, 

When  young,  young  years  were  green, 
The  fairies  in  the  moonlight 
Danced  late  and  long,  I  ween. 

The  gnomes  and  elves  and  brownies 
Whirled  round  and  round  in  glee, 

T.nd  sprites  and  wilful  pixies 
Were  glad  as  they  could  be. 

iigh  on  her  throne  Titania, 
Queen  of  the  Fairy  Court, 
Surrounded  by  her  vassals, 
Gazed  smiling  on  the  sport. 

Far  out  upon  the  waters 

The  mermaids  combed  their  hair, 

And  sea  gulls  in  the  distance 

Screamed  out  their  evening  prayer. 

Night  after  night  the  frolic 

Waxed  mad  and  madder  still — 
For  not  a  sin  nor  sorrow 

The  "  wee  folk's"  heart  could  fill. 

Those  days  are  done  and  over. 

My  beauty — they  are  dead, 
The  world  grew  old  and  weary, 

And  then  the  fairies  fled.— SusiE  M.  BEST. 


The  Auld  Brig-'s  Welcome. 

J  trflE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  BURNS  STATUE,  AYR,  JULY, 

8,  1S91. 
HE  Auld  Brig  hails  wi'  hearty  cheer — 
Uncover,  lads,  for  Burns  is  here  ; 
The  Bard  who  links  us  all  to  fame, 
And  blends  his  own  with  Scotia's  name. 
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Seven  hundred  years  the  winding  Ayr 
Ha»  glassed  my  floating  image  there ; 
I've  seen  long  centuries  glide  away. 
But  Robin  brought  our  blithest  day. 

I  heard  the  Thirteenth's  warlike  peal 
Wake  serried  ranks  of  glinting  steel ; 
All  wrinkled  now,  yet  in  m}'  prime, 
I  wait  with  joy  the  Twentieth's  chime. 

I  cherish  weel  in  memory  bright 
The  glorious  deeds  of  Wallace  wight, 
And  deem  the  very  stones  are  blest 
vVhich  bind  the  arch  his  feet  have  pressed. 

;;  mind  the  time  King  Robert's  band 
ATith  sweeping  oar  lefl  Arran's  strand ; 
The  flame  that  lit  yon  beacon  hill 
All  round  the  world  is  shining  still. 


Old  Coila's  had  her  share  of  fame, 
Her  bead-roll  treasures  many  a  name ; 
She's  had  her  heroes  great  and  sma', 
But  Robin  stands  aboon  them  a'. 

The  auld  clay-biggin'  of  his  birth 
Becomes  the  shrine  of  all  the  earth ; 
The  room  where  rose  the  Cottar's  prayer— 
The  proudest  heritage  of  Ayr. 

No  starlit  sky,  no  Summer  noou 
But  kens  the  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon  ; 
No  human  heart  but  fondly  turns 
Responsive  to  the  Land  of  Burns. 

Ah,  Bums!  who  dares  to  call  thee  poor! 
Each  sky-lark  nest  on  yonder  moor. 
Each  daisy-bloom  on  flowery  mead, 
The  lambs  that  on  the  meadows  feed, — 

Each  field  and  brae  by  burn  or  stream 
Where  wandering  lovers  come  to  dream 
Are  all  thine  own.     As  vassals  all 
We  gather  here  from  princely  hall, — 

From  lowly  cot,  from  hills  afar. 
From  southern  clime,  from  western  star 
To  bring  our  love, — all  hearts  are  thine 
By  title  time  can  never  tyne. 

The  crowning  meed  of  praise  belongs 
To  him  who  writes  a  people's  songs, 
Who  strikes  one  note — the  common  good 
One  chord — a  wider  brotherhood  ; 

Who  drops  a  word  of  cheer  to  bless 
His  fellov>7-mortal  in  distress, 
And  lightens  on  life's  dusty  road 
Some  weary  traveler  of  his  load  ; 

Who  finds  the  Mousie's  trembling  hear* 
Of  God's  great  universe  a  part ; 
And  in  the  Daisy's  crimson  tips 
Discerns  a  soul  witn  human  lips. 

We  little  dreamed  when  Maille  died 
Those  tender  words  would  speed  so  wif'e  ; 
Men  smiled  and  wept  and  went  their  vny,- 
The  prince  was  clad  in  hodden  gray. 

Though  but  a  brig,  it  garred  me  greet 
To  hear  him  pour  his  vision  sweet, 
And  in  one  crowning  climax  seal 
His  pity  even. for  the  Deil. 

To  see  the  couthie  Twa  Dogs  there 
Their  joys  and  griefs  wi'  ithcr  share, 
A  cantie  tale,  it  made  me  smile 
That  sic  a  lad  was  bom  in  Kyle ; 

Who  caught  the  witches  in  a  dance 
And  bound  them  all  in  lasting  trance; 
The  very  land  is  briq^ht  and  gav 
Since  Tarn  o'Shanter  rode  this  way. 
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The  Anld  Brig  kens  tlic  story  well 

These  rippling  wavelets  love  to  tell ; 

"  Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore,"— 

A  fonder  kiss  his  waters  bore. 

That  raptured  lumr,  that  sacred  vow 
Are  love's  eternal  treasures  now  ; 
Montgomery's  towers  may  fall  away, 
But  Highland  Mary  lives  for  aye. 

And  sweeter  still  the  swelling  soog 
Of  loyal  love  repairing  wrong  ; 
Like  mavis  notes  that  gently  fa': — 
"  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw." 

Brave  bonnie  Jean  !     We  love  to  tell 
The  story  from  thy  lips  that  fell  ; 
The  lengthened  life  which  Heaven  gave 
Casts  radiant  twilight  on  his  grave. 

A  noble  woman,  strong  to  shield  ; 
Her  tender  heart  his  trusty  bield  ; 
The  critic  from  her  doorway  turns 
With  faith  renewed  and  love  for  Bums. 

She  knew  as  no  one  else  could  know 
The  heavy  burden  of  his  woe  ; 
The  carking  care,  the  wasting  pain, — 
Each  welded  link  of  n.isery's  chain. 

She  saw  his  early  sky  e'crcast 

And  gloomy  shadows  gathering  fast ; 

His  soul  by  bitter  sorrow  torn, 

And  knew  that  "  Man  was  made  to  mourn." 

She  heard  him  by  the  sounding  shore 
Which  speaks  his  name  for  evermore. 
And  felt  the  anguish  of  his  prayer  ; 
"  Farewell,  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr." 

Oh,  Robert  Burns  !  by  tempest  tossed. 
Storm-swept,  by  cruel  whirlwinds  ciossed  ; 
Thy  pravers  like  David's  psalms  of  old 
Make  all  our  plaints  and  wailings  cold. 

In  weakness  sown,  yet  raised  in  might. 
He  wept  that  we  might  know  the  right ; 
His  sweetest  pleasures  pain-imbued  ; 
His  songs  a  drama's  interlude. 

And  who  dare  thrust  his  idle  word 
Where  God's  oWn  equities  are  heard  ; 
"  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone" — 
■Let  him  that's  guiltless  cast  the  st^ne. 

We  know  but  this  :   his  living  song 
Protects  the  weak  and  tramples  wr<>:'.g  ; 
Refracting  rt  liance  of  delight 
His  prismei     cn^us,  clear  and  bright. 


Illumes  all  Scotland  far  and  wide. 
And  Caledonia  throbs  with  pride 
To  hear  her  grand  olil  Doric  swell 
From  highland  crag  to  lowland  dell ; 

To  find,  where'er  her  children  stray. 

Her  "Auld  Lang  S3-ne,"  her  "  Scots  Wha  Ilae," 

And  words  of  hope  which  proudlv  span 

The  centuries  vast — "A  man's  a  man." 

Then  welcome,  Burns,  from  shore  to  shore  : 
All  hail  our  Robin  evermore  ; 
Though  late,  we  greet  the  Ploughman's  name 
Full  in  the  morning  of  his  fame. 

Wallace  Brucf.  {U.  S.  Consul). 
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linperlectiou  of  Hiiinaii  iSyiupath.v. 

|HY  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone, 

Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we  die 
Nor  e'en  the  tcnderest  heart,  and  next  our  own^ 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh? 

Each  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joy  or  woe. 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell,  and  range  apart ; 

Our  eyes  see  all  around  in  gloom  or  glow , 

Hues  of  their  own,  fresh  borrowed  from  the  heart. 

And  well  it  is  for  us  our  God  should  feel 
Alone  our  secret  throbbings  ;  so  our  pravcr 

May  readier  spring  to  heaven,  nor  spend  its  zeal 
On  cloud-born  idols  of  this  lower  air. 

For  if  one  heart  in  perfect  sympathy 

Beat  with  another,  answering  love  for  love. 

Weak  mortals  all  entranced  on  earth  would  lie, 
Nor  listen  for  those  purer  strains  above. 

Or  what  if  Heaven  for  once  its  searching  light 
Lent  to  some  partial  eye,  disclosing  all 

The  rude  bad  thoughts  that  in  our  bosoms'  night 
Wander  at  large,  nor  heed  love's  gentle  thrall  ? 

Who  would  not  shun  the  dreary  uncouth  place? 

As  if,  fond  leaning  where  her  infant  slept, 
A  mother's  arm  a  serpent  should  embrace  ; 

So  might  we  friendless  live,  and  die  unwept. 

Then  keep  the  softening  veil  in  mercy  drawn. 

Thou  who  canst  love  us,  though  thou  reatl  us  true  J 

As  on  the  bosom  of  the  aerial  lawn 

Melts  in  dim  haze  each  coarse,  ungentle  hut. 

Thou  know'st  our  bitterness — our  joys  a»c  thine- 
No  stranger  thou  to  all  our  wanderings  wild." 

Nor  could  we  bear  to  think  how  every  line 
Of  us,  thy  darkened  likeness  and  defiled. 

Stands  in  full  sunshine  of  thy  piercing  eye. 
But  that  thou  call'st  us  brethren  ;  sweet  repose 

Is  in  that  word — The  Lord  who  dwells  on  high 
Knows  all,  yet  loves  us  better  than  he  know. 
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We  are  Growing-  Old. 

^E  are  growing  old — how  the  thought  will  rise 
^    When  a  glance  is  backward  cast 

On  some  long-remembered  spot  that  lies 
1  the  silence  of  the  past ! 
lay  be  the  shrine  of  our  early  vows, 
•r  the  tomb  of  early  tears ; 
it  seems  like  a  far-off  isle  to  us, 
1  the  stormy  sea  of  years. 

wide  and  wild  are  the  waves  that  part 
ur  steps  from  its  greenness  now  ; 
1  we  miss  the  joy  of  many  a  heart, 
nd  the  light  of  many  a  brow. 

deep  o'er  many  a  stately  bark 
[ave  the  whelming  billows  rolled, 
it  steered  with  us  from  that  early  mark — 
,  friends,  we  are  growing  old — 

in  the  dimness  and  the  dust 
f  our  daily  toils  and  cares  ; 
in  the  wrecks  of  love  and  trust, 
^hich  our  burdened  memory  bears, 
h  form  may  wear  to  the  passing  gaze 
he  bloom  of  life's  freshness  yet, 
I  beams  may  brighten  our  later  days 
liich  the  morning  never  met. 

,  oh,  the  changes  we  have  seen 
1  the  far  and  winding  way  ; 
graves  that  have  in  our  path  grown  green, 
id  the  locks  that  have  grown  gray  ! 
.  winters  still  on  our  own  may  spare 
le  sable  or  the  gold  : 

we  saw  their  snows  upon  brighter  hair — 
id,  friends,  we  are  growing  old  ! 

lave  gained  the  world's  cold  wisdom  now, 

have  learned  to  pause  and  fear ; 
vhere  are  the  living  founts  whose  flow 
is  a  joy  of  heart  to  hear? 
lave  won  the  wealth  of  many  a  clime, 
d  the  lore  of  many  a  page  ; 
vhere  is  the  hope  that  saw  in  time 
i  its  boundless  heritage  ? 

it  come  again  when  the  violet  wakes, 

i  the  woods  their  youth  renew? 
lave  stood  in  the  light  of  sunny-brakes 
I  en  the  bloom  was  deep  and  blue  ; 

^ur  souls  might  joy  in  the  spring-time  then, 

i  the  joy  was  faint  and  cold  ; 

I  never  could  give  us  the  youth  again 
learts  that  are  growing  old. 


Haste  Xot!    Rest  Not! 

jITHOUT  haste  !  without  rest! 

'Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast ; 
Bear  it  with  thee  as  a  spell ; 
Storm  or  sunshine,  guard  it  well ! 
Heed  not  flowers  that  round  thee  bloom, 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb  I 

Haste  not !     Let  no  thoughtless  deed 
Mar  for  aye  the  spirit's  speed  ! 
Ponder  well,  and  know  the  right. 
Onward  then,  with  all  thy  might ! 
Haste  not  1  years  can  ne'er  atone 
For  one  reckless  action  done. 

Rest  not !     Life  is  sweeping  by, 
Go  and  dare,  before  you  die  ; 
Something  mighty  and  sublime 
Leave  behind  to  conquer  time  I 
Glorious  'tis  to  live  for  aye. 
When  these  forms  have  passed  away. 

Haste  not !  rest  not !  calmly  wait ; 
Meekly  bear  the  storms  of  fate  1 
Duty  be  thy  polar  guide  ; — 
Do  the  right,  whate'er  betide  I 
Haste  not !  rest  not !  conflicts  past, 
God  shall  crown  thy  work  at  last. 

JOHANN  W.  Von  Goethb. 
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Frances  Brown. 


Scraping-  the  Pan. 

\  /^5\E  have  often  been  told  of  the  unalloyed  bliss, 
\\/     Shared  alike  by  the  simple  and  wise. 

That  has  come  to  each  one  in  his  bright  childhood 
days — 
The  making  of  tempting  mud  pies. 
But  it  seems  to  me  strange  that  the  sweetest  and  best 

In  our  young  lives  should  not  be  forgot — 
The  frolic,  the  fun  and  exquisite  joy 

In  scraping  the  pan  or  the  pot. 
In  the  long,  shadowed  life  "what  is  left"  is  but  dregs, 

More  bitter  the  older  we  grow  ; 
Then  we  think,  with  a  sigh,  of  the  cake  in  the  pan 

That  we  scraped  in  the  sweet  long  ago. 
Could  I  from  the  years  full  of  hours  gone  by 

Choose  one  to  live  over  again, 
I  would  take  that  dear  hour  from  my  childhood's  bes* 
days, 
On  mother's  old  kitchen  floor,  when. 
After  waiting  so  long,  with  a  hungering  taste ; 

At  last,  with  a  goodness  benign, 
The  old  ebony  cook  put  the  cake  in  to  bake, 
And  the  pan,  all  unscraped,  then  was  mine. 

Margaret  Andrews  Oldham. 
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Bereavement. 


j^'HlS  is  the  Arseual.     From  floor  to  ceiling, 
vS*     Like  a  huge  orgau,  rise  the  burnished  arms ; 
But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 

Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 
Ah  !  what  a  sound  will  rise— how  wild  and  dreary— 

When  the  death-angcl  touches  tliose  swift  keys  I 
What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 

Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies ! 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus— 

The  cries  of  agocy,  the  endless  groan, 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 

In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer  ; 

Through  Cimbric  forest  roars  the  Norseman's  soug; 
And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamor. 

O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadful  din ; 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocalhs 

Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpents'  skin  ; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns; 
The  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage  ; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns ; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 
The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade— 

And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  O  man,  with  such  discordant  noises. 

With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these. 
Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices, 

And  j arrest  the  celestial  harmonies? 
Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts ; 
The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorrM ; 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cam  ! 
Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations. 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease ; 
And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  "Peace!" 
Peace  '.—and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 

The  blast  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies ; 
But,  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals. 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


CIO  little  heads  in  the  cradle, 
Slumbering  side  by  side ; 
Two  little  heads — and  mother 
Watching  each  baby  brother — 
Guarding  least  harm  betide. 
Each  is  a  dainty  fellow, 

Darlings  to  love  and  pet. 

One  with  his  curls  of  yellow, 

One  with  his  locks  of  jet. 

One  little  head  in  the  cradle, 

Slumbering  all  alone. 
And  a  sad-eyed  mother  keeping 
Her  watch  o'er  the  one  that's  sleeping 

And  mourning  the  one  that's  flown. 
Oh,  dearly  she  loves  the  living. 

And  kisses  the  dimpled  face, 
The  while  her  eyes  are  giving 

Their  tears  to  the  empty  place. 

Only  an  etiipty  cradle. 

Only  a  heart  forlorn — 
Sighing,  in  mournful  measures 
The  flight  of  her  stolen  treasures^ 

Dead  in  their  childhood's  mom. 
Never  to  hear  their  laughter, 

Dark  is  the  night  and  drear — 
Ne'er  will  the  sounding  rafter 

Ring  with  their  childish  cheer. 

A  form  in  the  twilight  kneeling 

Down  by  the  empty  nest, 
A  mother's  heart-strings  throbbing  - 
In  broken  whispers  sobbing : 

*'  Dear  Lord,  Thou  knoweth  beatl*' 
Oh,  faith  of  the  grieving  mother. 

Oh,  hope,  that  is  bom  in  love — 
Oh,  trust  sublime,  that  can  bide  the  time 

When  all  shall  meet  above. 

RiCHARB  Henry  Bud. 


How  Sleep  the  Brave!  1; 

OV/  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blesti 

When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  tlieir  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung: 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  I 

William  Collo^ 
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How  Three  Were  Made  One. 

/^  CANNIBAI,  MAID  and  her  Hottentot  Blade— 
^)k|     They  met  in  a  rooky  defile  ; 

A  gay  eagle  plume  was  his  only  costume, 

The  lady  was  wrapt  in  a — smile, 
Together  they  strolled,  and  his  passion  he  told 

In  pleading  and  tremulous  tone. 
While  softly  they  trod  on  the  blossom-strewn  sod, 

And  spooned  in  the  twilight  alone. 

Then  sweetly  she  sighed  as  she  shyly  replied, 

With  tender  and  fairy -like  mien; 
3he   murmured  the  word,    when   a    war  whoop  was 
heard — 

A  rival  had  burst  on  the  scene, 
\  savage  Zulu  to  the  trysting  place  drew. 

Demanding  his  Cannibal  bride ; 
Jut  the  Hottentot  said,  with  a  toss  of  his  head, 
'  I'll  have  thy  degenerate  hide  !  " 

fhe  Hottentot  flew  at  the  savage  Zulu, 

The  Zulu  he  went  for  the  Blade, 
Ind   fiercely   they   vied   in   their   strength  and  their 
pride. 

And  fought  for  the  Cannibal  Maid. 
Ihe  perched  on  a  stone,  with  a  shapely  shinbone 

Clasped  tight  in  her  tapering  arms, 
.nd  watched  the  blood  fly  with  a  love-laden  eye 

While  the  warriors  fought  for  her  charms. 

/hen   fiercer    they   fought  and    the    ringing    blows 

caught 
With  thrust  and  with  parry  and  punch, 
he  said,  with  a  smile,   "  In  a  very  short  while 
I  will  have  those  two  fellows  for  lunch.  " 
he  purple  blood  flows  from  the  Hottentot's  nose, 
The  Zulu  is  struck  by  the  Blade  ; 
hen  each  of  them  sighed,  a  gasping— he  died. 
And  looked  on  the  Cannibal  Maid.   • 

le  made  a  nice  stew  of  the  savage  Zulu, 
And  scrambled  the  Hottentot's  brains- 
was  a  dainty  menu   when  the  cooking  was  through. 
And  she  dined  on  her  lovers'  remains, 
te  savage  Zulu  and  the  Hottentot,  too. 
Both  sleep  in  a  Cannibal  tomb  ; 
le  three  were  made  one,  and  the  story  is  done — 
The  maiden  strolled  oflF  in  the  gloom. 
,   .  Edvitard  H.  PEAtE. 


"<^' 


A  Doubtful  Welcome. 

IvAS !  "  said  the  tramp,  "  I  am  hungry  and 
sore  ; 
Is  there  no  one  to  pity  my  plight?  " 
*'Oh,  yes,  "  cried  the  dog,   as  he  sharpened  his 
teeth, 
"  Come  in,  and  I'll  give  you  a  bite.  " 


The  Present. 

O  not  crouch  to-day,  and  worship 

'^"    The  old  Past,  whose  life  is  fled: 

Hush  your  voice  with  tender  re  verenee; 
Crowned  he  lies,  but  cold  and  dead : 
For  the  Present  reigns  our  monarch, 

With  an  added  weight  c  '  hours : 
Honor  her,  for  she  is  mighty  ' 

Honor  her,  for  she  is  ours ! 
See,  the  shadows  of  his  heroes 

Girt  around  her  cloudy  throne ; 
Every  day  the  ranks  are  strengthened 

By  great  hearts  to  him  unknown  ; 
Noble  things  the  great  Past  promised ; 

Holy  dreams,  both  strange  and  new; 
But  the  Present  shall  fulfill  them, 

What  he  promised,  she  shall  do. 
She  inherits  all  his  treasures, 

She  is  heir  to  all  his  fame ; 
And  the  light  that  lightens  round  her 

Is  the  lustre  of  his  name. 
She  is  wise  with  all  his  wsdom, 

lyiving  on  his  grave  she  stands 
On  her  brow  she  bears  his  laurels, 

And  his  harvest  in  her  hands. 
Coward,  can  she  reign  and  conquer 

If  we  thus  her  glory  dim  ? 
I^et  us  fight  for  her  as  nobly 

As  our  fathers  fought  for  him. 
God,  who  crowns  the  dying  ages, 

Bids  her  rule  and  us  obey : — 

Bids  her  cast  our  lives  before  her. 

Bids  us  serve  the  great  To-day. 

Adelaide  A.  ProcteB. 

"And  Then  the  Band  Played." 

^^^)^'  ^  ^^  ^°  ^^PPy."  a  gushing  girl  said, 

\^     As  she  sat  on  the  beach  by  the  summer  hotel. 
And  gave  a  slight  toss  to  her  bonnetless  head' 
As  her  spirits  arose  with  each  incoming  swell ; 
"  But  one  thing  is  wanting  to  render  complete, 

The  happiness  I  am  enjoying  to-day, 
And  that  is  to  hear  the  grand  music  so  sweet 

When  the  evening  creeps  on,  and  we  hear' the  band 
play." 

"And  I,  too,  am  happy,"  responded  a  wife, 

As  she  sat  by  her  friend  in  the  sofl:,  yielding  sand  ; 
"  For  'tis  Saturday  now,  and  the  bustle  and  life, 

When  the  men  from  the  city  come  down   will  'b« 
grand. 
"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  so  happy,  because  you  see,  dear. 

Our  life  here's  expensive  a*  well  as  so  gay, 
And  happy  and  easy  I  feel  when  I  hear. 

That  my  band— yes,  mv  hus-band— has  come  down 
to  pay." 
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Ruth. 

HE  stood  breast  high  amid  the  coru, 
FClasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
L,ike  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  glcwing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush 
Deeply  ripened  ; — such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  browu  was  born, 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell — 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell ; 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim. 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim  ; — 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks. 

Sure,  I  said,  Heaven  did  not  mean 
Where  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean  ; 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown,  and  come, 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 

Thomas  Hood. 


If  Our  Oia  Clock  Could  Speak. 

IT  isn't  a  scrumptious  thing  to  see — 
It'srather  short  o'paint — 
Its  brows  will  always  wrinkled  be — 
Its  tick  is  growin'  faint ; 
The  circulation's  noways  good — 

Thej'iuts  too  stiffly  pla}- — 
It  some't  ofner  than  it  should, 

Forgits  the  time  o'day  ; 
'Twill  stop  an'  try  to  recollect 
For  somethin'  like  a  week  ; 
But  there'd  be  music,  I  suspect, 
If  our  ol'  clock  could  speak. 

(n  rain  or  shine,  througji  peace  an'  war, 

It's  still  been,  as  appears, 
A  member  of  our  family  for 

Some  five  an'  fifty  years  ; 
(t's  stood  right  there,  through  thick  an'  thin, 

An'  kep'  track  of  the  sun, 
An'  raked  its  own  opinions  in 

'Bout  what  we  mortals  done  ; 
ft's  hed  good  watch  o'  young  an'  old 

(An'  looked  so  mild  an'  meek  !) 
Some  anecdptes  ther'  would  be  told 

If  our  old  clock  could  speak  ! 

It's  stood  aroun'  at  every  meal. 

Mid  clash  o'  plate  and  cup, 
An'  heard  us  our  id's  reveal. 

An'  size  the  neighbors  up  ; 
It's  traced  our  little  bickerings,  too, 

An'  seemed  to  sympathize, 


A  squintin'  softly  at  us  through 

Them  solemn  key-hole  ej-es  ; 
Its  umpired  many  a  lively  game 

O'  social  hide-an'seek ; 
'Twould  score  a  number  o'  the  same, 

Providin'  it  could  speak  ! 

How  our  folks  drove  to  town  one  day, 

An'  lef  us  chilrun  free 
With  self-protectin'  things  to  play, 

"But  let  the  ol'  clock  be  ;  " 
An  '  though  we  young  'ens  (never  still) 

Hadn't  thought  o'  that  before. 
We  now  couldn't  let  it  'lone,  until 

It  crashed  down  on  the  floor ! 
We  tremblin'  set  it  up  again, 

Half-runnin'  with  a  squeak; 
'Twas  lucky  for  our  jackets,  then. 

The  critter  couldn't  speak  ! 

How  ol'  folks  went  to  church,  one  night. 

An'  left  us  all — sly  elves — 
If  we'd  conduct  there — good  an'  right — 

A  meetin'  by  ourselves ; 
But  neighbor  gals  an'  boys  in  teens 

Walked  in — an'  first  we  knew. 
We  fell  to  playin'  "  Oats  peas  beans," 

"Snap  "Up  and  catch  'em,"  too  ; 
We  scattered,  when,  by  good  ear-luck, 

She  heard  the  big  gate  creak  ; 
The  ol'  clock  frowned  an'  ticked  an 'struck 

But  couldn't  make  out  to  speak  ! 

Ah  me  !  the  facts  'twould  just  let  fly. 

Suppose  it  had  the  power  ! 
Of  courtin'  chaps,  when,  on  the  sly. 

They  turned  it  back  an  hour ; 
Of  weddin's — holdin'  tender  yet. 

The  bride's  last  virgin  grace  ; 
Of  fun'rals — where  it  peeped  to  get 

A  good  look  at  the  face  : 
It  knows  the  inside-out  o'  folks — 

An'  nature's  everj'  freak; 
I'd  write  a  book  if  I  could  coax 

That  wise  ol'  clock  to  speak  ! 

Still  straight  as  any  gun  it  Stan's 

Ag'in  the  kitchen  wall ; 
An'  slowly  waves  its  solemn  han's 

Outlivin'  of  us  all  ! 
I  venerate  some  clocks  I've  seen. 

As  e'en  almost  sublime  : 
They  form  revolvin'  links  between 

Eternity  an'  time. 
An'  when  you  come  to  take  the  pcnma 

To  strike  a  dreamy  streak, 
The  figurative  fact  remains 

That  all  the  clocks  can  speak. 

Wa,!,  CARr.K*ON. 
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My  Love. 

,  OT  as  all  other  women  are 

Is  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear ; 
Her  glorious  fancies  come  from  far, 
Beneath  the  silvery  evening  star; 
And  yet  her  heart  is  ever  near. 

Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own, 
Which  lesser  souls  may  never  know; 

God  giveth  them  to  her  alone, 

And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 

Wherewith  the  wind  may  choose  to  blow. 

Yet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not. 

Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair ; 

No  siniplest  duty  is  forgot ; 

Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 

That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share. 

She  doeth  little  kindnesses 

Wliich  most  leave  undone,  or  despise ; 
For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 
And  giveth  happiness  or  peace. 

Is  low-esteemed  in  her  e3'es. 

She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things; 

And  though  she  seem  of  other  birth, 
Round  us  her  heart  entwines  and  clings, 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 

To  tread  the  humble  paths  of  earth. 

Blessing  she  is  :  God  made  her  so ; 

And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow ; 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 

That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize; 

Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 

Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 

She  is  a  woman  ;  one  in  whom 

The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume, 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 

As  a  broad  river's  peaceful  might. 

Which  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill 

Goes  wandering  at  its  own  will, 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright. 

And  on  its  full,  deep  breast  serene. 

Like  quiet  isles,  my  duties  lie ; 
It  flows  around  them  and  between, 
And  makes  them  fresh  and  fair  and  green. 

Sweet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die. 

James  Russeli,  Lowell. 


To  An  Ensrli^h  Sparrow. 

S  IT  spring  time,  my  pert  little  sparrow  ? 

I  hear  your  voice,  honest  and  shrill. 
I  see  you  out  there  on  the  narrow 

Promenade  of  my  bleak  window-sill. 
When  the  blues  came,  my  spirit  to  harroWi 
You  darted  in  sight  like  an  arrow. 

Piping,  "  Cheer  up  !  Cheer  up  !  " 
So  loud  on  your  tiny,  blithe  quill. 

I  like  you,  my  brave,  saucy  Briton, 
You've  a  way  that  has  captured  my  heart ; 

And  though  others  your  failings  may  twit  on, 
I'm  a  friend  that  will  e'er  take  your  part. 

And  as  much  as  you  wish  you  may  sit  on 

My  sill  which  you  often  have  lit  on. 

Singing,  "  Cheer  up  !  Cheer  up  !  '• 
With  a  fervor  much  sweeter  than  art. 

Few  people,  I  know,  praise  your  singing. 
And  I  own  that  your  harsh  vocal  powers 

Can't  compete  with  the  robin's  voice  ringinjg 
Every  June  in  the  lush  morning  hours  ; 

I  confess  that  the  lark,  upward  winging, 

And  the  bobolink's  silver  tliroat  flinging 
"Bobolink!  Bobolink!  " 
Add  a  charm  to  the  seasons  of  flowers. 

But  when  winds  of  midwinter   were   blowing 
And  the  window  panes  rattled  with  sleet ; 

And  the  heavens  were  gray,  aud  'twas  snowing. 
What  became  of  those  visitors  sweet  ? 

When  we  need  them  most,  they  were  going. 

But  you  stayed,  your  stout  heart  overflowing 
In  that  "  Cheer  up  !  Cheer  up  !  " 
Which  I've  heard  you  so  often  repeat. 

Your  enemies  say  you're  a  fighter. 
Ah,  well,  what  of  that?     So  am  I. 

I  will  sing  if  'tis  darker  or  lighter ; 
You  have  taught  me  a  gay  battle  cry. 
When  fortune's  against  me,  despite  her, 
I  will  wait  for  the  days  that  are  brighter. 
Singing  "  Cheer  up  !  Cheer  up !  " 
I  will  fight  and  will  sing  till  I  die. 

George  Horton. 

A  Death-Bed. 

ER  suff"erings  ended  with  the  day. 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close. 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away 
In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun  in  all  its  state 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies. 
She  passed  through  Glory's  morning  gate, 

And  walked  in  paradise. 

J.AJrIES  AWJRICH. 
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The  Old  World  and  the  New. 


IN  happy  climes  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules ; 
Where  men  shall  uot  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools  : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

Theriseof  empire  and  of  arts  ; 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay, — 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 

When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 
By  future  poets  shall  be  suug. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  : 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  clijse  the  drama  with  the  day  ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  his  last. 

George  Berkelev. 


The  Old  Barn. 

IE  barn,  the  old  bam,  oh  !  its  dark  walls  were  rife 
Witli  the  records  most  fair  in  my  tablet  of  life  ; 
And  a  rare  barn  it  was,  for  search  twenty  miles 
round, 
Such  another  brave  building  was  not  to  Ijc  fouud. 

'Twas  large  as  an  ark,  'twas  as  strong  as  a  church, 
'Twas  the  chicken's  resort,  'twas  the  young  raven's 

perch; 
There  the  bat  flapped  his  win^s,  and  the  owlet  might 

screech. 
Secure  in  the  gable-ends,  far  out  of  reach. 

For  many  a  year  had  the  harvest-home  wain 
Creaked  up  to  its  door  with  the  last  load  of  grain  ; 
And  'twas  evideut  time  had  been  playing  his  pranks 
With  the  moss-garnished  roof  and  the  storm-beaten 
planks. 

A  wee  thing,  they  tumbled  me  into  its  mow ; 
And  left  me  to  scramble  out,  Heaven  knows  how, 
A  wild,  merry  girl,  the  old  barn  was  the  sput 
Which  afforded  delight  that  is  still  unforgot. 

Twas  a  birthday,  one  scion  was  walking  life's  stage. 
In  youth's  proudest  of  characters— just  come  of  age  ; 
Many  joys  were  devised — hut  the  chosen  of  all 
Was  to  clear  out  the  old  barn,  and  "  get  up  a  ball." 

We  had  prayed,  we  had  hoped  that  the  lanes  might  be 

dr>'. 
That  no  cloud  would  come  over  tlie  moon-lighted  sky  ; 
But,  alas!    'twas  ITovember,  and  fog,  sleet,  ?.nd  gloom 
Made  the  night  of  our  jubilee  dark  hs  the  tomb. 


But,    hark! — what    loud    voices — what    rumbling    of 

wheels — 
What  stepping  in  puddles — what  tragical  "  squeals  !" 
While  close-tilted  wagons  and  mud-spattered  carts 
Set  down  a  rare  cargo  of  happy  youug  hearts. 

What  a  dance  was  tlie  first — with  what  pleasure  we 

went 
Down  the  middle  and  up,  till  our  breathing  was  spent ! 
Though  Musard  might  have  shrugged  at  a  bit  of  a  strife 
'Twixt  the  notes  of  the  fiddle  and  key  of  the  fife. 

Tlien  the  rat-hunt — oh,  mercy  !  we  hear  poets  speak 
Of  the  tug  of  fierce   battle   when  "Greek  joins  with 

Greek;" 
But  war  held  as  wild  and  as  deadly  a  reign 
When  the  terriers  met  the  destroyers  of  grain. 

The  smitli  left  his  bellows — the  miller  his  sack, — 
It  Nvas  lucky  that  business  grew  suddenly  slack  ; 
The  thatcher  was  there,  and  tlie  thatcher's  boy  too. 
And  somehow,  the  butcher  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  Squire  lent  his  whip  and  his  voice  to  the  fray  ; 
He,  of  course,  ouly  "  chanced  to  be  riding  that  way  ;" 
And  the  master — the  ploughman — the  rich  and  the  poor, 
Stood  equality's  jostling  about  the  barn  door. 

There  was  bustling  old  Pincher,  all  fierceness  and  bark ; 
And  even  fat  Dido,  as  gay  as  a  lark  ; 
Snap,  Vixen,  and  Bob,  and  another  full  score. 
For  though  rats  might  be  many — the  dogs  were  oft 
more. 

The  barn  was  the  place  where  the  beams  and  the  rope 

Gave  our  mischievous  faculties  plenty  of  scope  ; 

And  when  rick-lines  were  found,  knotted,  severed,  and 

frayed ; 
Not  a  word  did  we  breathe  of  the  swings  we  had  made. 

"  Hide  and  seek"  was  the  game  that  delightetl  ns  most, 
When  we  stealthily  crept  behind  pillar  and  post ; 
When  tlie  law  was  enforced  that  "home"  should  not 

be  won 
Before  we'd  encircled  the  bam  in  our  run. 

I'd  a  merry  heart  then — but  I  scarcely  know  why 
I  should  look  into  memory's  page  wath  a  sigh  ; 
'Tis  ungrateful  to  turn  to  the  past  with  regret. 
When  we  hold  a  fair  portion  of  happiness  yet. 

My  laugh  in  that  day  was  a  spirited  shout, 

But  still  it  is  heard  to  ring  joyously  out ; 

My  friends  were  the  warmest  that  childhood  could  find, 

But  those  round  me  still  are  endearingly  kind. 

"  Long  ago"  has  too  often  awakened  my  soul, 
Till  my  brow  gathered  shade,  and  the  tear-drop  would 
roll; 

Down,  down,  busy  thought,  for  the  future  may  be 
As  bright  as  the  time  of  the  old  barn  for  me. 

Eliza.  Cook. 
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The  Sunbeam's  Mission. 

^ONG  time  ago,  when  this  old  world  was  yonng, 
A    sunbeam    from    God's    lic^hthouse    blithely 
sprung 
Out  into  space,  and  searched  through  earth  and  sky 
For  homely  tilings  to  gild  and  glorify  ; 
It  brightened  up  the  days  serene  an<l  fair. 
It  danced  with  otlier  suul)eams  frolics  rare. 
It  paled  within  the  noon  sun's  stea.ly  glare. 
But  testing  all  effects  and  searching  round, 
Its  best  results  in  strangest  things  it  found, 
It  made  a  diamond  of  a  tear  of  pain, 
Transforming  griefs  into  prismatic  rain  ; 
It  formed  in  dusty  mills  red  golden  bars, 
Transformed  rude  boats  into  illumined  cars 
And  made  of  raindrops  brilliant  falling  stars. 
Far  out  at  sea  it  glowed,  deep,  rich  and  warm, 
In  heart  of  spray  cast  up  by  wind  and  storm  ; 
High  up  on  mountains  touched  the  pale,  dead  snow 
With  swift  enchantment  into  warmest  glow  ; 
It  made  of  mists  strange  forms  witli  gilded  wings ; 
In  gloomy  caves — where  silent  darkness  clings — 
Its  golden  fingers  searched  for  hidden  things. 
Bat,  better  still,  one  day  n  cloud  it  met — 
A  sombre  pall  witli  surface  black  as  jet — 
And  straightway  o'er  its  velvet  surface  traced, 
With  threads  of  gold  and  crimson  interlaced, 
Such  grand  designs  as  earth  had  never  known. 
Such  rich  effects  of  color  and  of  tone, 
It  seemed  a  copy  of  God's  very  throne. 
Its  darkling  fleeces  turned  to  molten  gold. 
Its  deep  recesses — lined  and  crimson  scrolled — 
Its  billowy  banks,  with  marvels  richly  spread, 
Of  priceless  gems  upon  a  priceless  bed 
Of  curve  and  color,  joined  with  matchless  grace. 
Until  the  awe-struck  soul  could  plainly  trace 
Heaven's  splendors  mirrored  on  the  sky's  broad  face. 
And  so  throughout  succeeding  days  and  years 
Sunbeams  love  licst  to  glow  in  falling  tears  ; 
To  change  to  gold  the  chill,  swift-falling  rain. 
To  forge  gold  bars  in  dark  abotles  of  pain. 
And,  finding  those  in  gloom,  to  visit  such 
With  kindly  light,  with  magic  skill  and  touch 
Transforming  ills  which  haunt  them  over  nmch. 
Then,  best  of  all,  when  veiled  in  dai-kling  clonds, 
Which  seem  to  wrap  the  world  in  ebon  shrouds, 
The  sunbeams  love  its  blackness  to  transform 
To  dreandike  beauty,  rich  and  glad  and  warm  ; 
God's  promise  in  its  grandeur  glorified, 
While  light  from  heaven's  gold  streets,  a  radiant  tide, 
Sifts  through  the  blessings  to  its  earthly  side. 
And  so  the  heaven-liglit's  richest  work  appears 
On  darkest  clouds,  enshrined  in  hearts  of  tears  ; 
Love's  pattern  woven  iutc  lives  and  years. 

I.  EixiAR  Jones. 


Tlie  Fo.ssil  Raindrops. 

|VER  the  quarry  the  children  went  rambling, 

Hunting  for  stones  to  skip. 
Into  the  clefts  and  crevices  scrambling, 
Searching  the  quarrymen's  chip. 

Sweet  were  their  voices  and  gay  was  their  laughter, 

That  holiday  afternoon, 
One  tumbled  down  and  the  rest  tumbled  after, 

All  of  them  singing  one  tune. 

Here  was  a  stone  would  skip  like  a  bubble. 

Once  were  it  loosed  from  its  place, — 
See  what  strange  lines,  all  aslant,  all  a-trouble. 

Covered  over  its  face. 

For  a  half  moment  tlieir  wonder  is  smitten. 

Nor  divine  they  at  all 
That  soft  earth  it  was  when    those   slant  lines   vrerft 
written 

By  the  rain's  gusty  fall. 

Nor  guess  they,  while  pausing  to  look  at  it  plainly, 

The  least  in  the  world  perplexed. 
That  tlie  page  which  old  Merlin  studied  vainly 
Had  never  such  wizard  text. 

Only  a  stone  o'er  the  placid  pool  throwing, 

Ah — but  it  told  them,  though. 
How  the  rain  was  falling,  the  wind  was  blowing. 

Ten  thousand  years  ago. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


The  Turn  of  Summer. 

lST  night  the  scented  air  of  summer  brought  n» 

sleep 

Of  summer  at  the  full.     The  passion  flower 
Flared  open  on  the  vine  ;  the  blood  red-rose 
Drank  the  mid-summer  dew  and  was  not  satisfied. 
The  present  time  was  all — earth  held  no  promises 
Since  pleasure's  wishes  were  completely  filled. 
With  dawn  a  languor  sways  the  breeze,  a  softness  clings 
About  the  landscape,  while  the  year,  with  fickle  pulse, 
Weary  of  bloom,  begins  to  live  for  fruit. 
Hope  now  is  bom  at  turning  of  the  tide. 
And  spreads  her  lure  along  the  gauzy  lines 
Of  spider  webs  between  the  blades  of  grass, 
But  nowhere  startles  us  a  sudden  change  ; 
New  buds  are  bursting  by  the  dropping  flowers. 
And  birds,  plumed  for  the  South,  pipe  'fresh  their  songs 
That  rise  upon  tlie  low  sweet  summer  gale 
As  bubbles  through  the  amber  wine  ascend, 
The  business  of  the  summer  still  goes  on. 
And  vet  the  fall  is  here.     The  turn  has  come. 
Night-hidden  messengers  have  touched  the  scene ; 
And  in  tlie  morning  when  we  greet,  we  say, 
"  My  lo\-e,  my  dear,  the  summer  days  have  been." 
Augustus  Radcwffe  Grotk. 
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To-day  aud  To-morrow. 


IGH  hopes  that  burn  like  stars  sublime, 

Go  down  the  heavens  of  freedom  ; 
And  true  hearts  perish  in  the  time 
We  bitterliest  need  'em  ! 
But  never.sit  we  down  aud  say, 

"  There's  nothing  left  but  sorrow  :" 
We  walk  the  Wilderness  to-day — 
The  Promised  Land  to-morrow. 

Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  now  ; 

There  are  no  flowers  blooming  ! 
But  life  burns  in  the  frozen  bough, 

And  Freedom's  spring  is  coming! 
And  Freedom's  tiiie  comes  up  alway, 

Though  we  may  strand  in  sorrow  ; 
And  our  good  bark,  aground  to-day, 

Shall  float  again  to-morrow  ! 

fhrough  all  the  lont-,,  drear  night  of  years 

The  people's  cry  asceudeth, 
Aud  earth  is  wet  with  blood  and  tears, 

But  our  meek  sufl'ering  endeth  ! 
The  few  shall  not  forever  sway. 

The  many  toil  in  sorrow  : 
The  powers  of  hell  are  strong  to-day, 

But  Christ  shall  rise  to-morrow  I 

Though  hearts  brood  o'er  the  past,  our  eyes 

With  smiling  futures  glisten  : 
For  lo  !  our  day  bursts  up  the  skies — 

Lean  out  our  souls  and  listen  ! 
The  world  rolls  Freedom's  radiant  way, 

And  ripens  with  her  sorrow  : 
Keep  heart !  who  bear  the  cross  to-day 

Shall  wear  the  crown  to-morrow  ! 

O,  Youth,  flame-earnest,  still  aspire 

With  energies  immortal ! 
To  many  a  heaven  of  desire 

Our  yearning  opes  a  portal ! 
And  though  Age  wearies  by  the  way. 

And  hearts  break  in  the  furrow, 
We'll  sow  the  golden  grain  to-day — 

The  harvest  comes  to-morrow. 

Build  up  heroic  lives,  and  all 

Be  like  the  shcathen  sabre. 
Ready  to  flash  out  at  God's  call — 

O!    Chivalry  of  labor! 
Triumph  and  Toil  are  twins — and  aye 

Joy  suns  the  cloud  of  sorrow  ; 
And  'tis  the  martyrdom  to-day 

Brings  victory  to-morrow  ! 

GSRALD  MaSSBY. 


Whisperin*  Bill. 

O  yoii're  takin'  the  census,  mister?  There's  three 

of  us  livin'  still, 
My  wife,  and  I,  an'  our  only  son,  that  folks  call 
Whisperin'  Bill  ; 
But  Bill  couldn't  tell  ye  his  name,  sir,an'  so  it's  hardly 

worth  givin'. 
For  ye  see  a  bullet  killed  his  mind  an'  left  his  body 
livin'. 

Set  down  fer  a  minute,  mister.      Ye  see  Bill  was  only 

fifteen 
At  the  time  of  the  war,  an'  as  likely  a  boy  as  ever  this 

world  has  seen  ; 
Au'  what  with  the  news  o'  battles  lost,  the  speeches 

an'  all  the  noise, 
I  guess  every  farm  in  the  neighborhood  lost  a  part  of 

its  crop  o'  boys. 

'Twas  harvest  time  when  Bill  left  home  ;    every  stalk 

in  the  fields  of  rye 
Seemed  to  stand  tiptoe  to  see  him  off  an'  wave  him  a 

fond  good-bye  ; 
His  sweetheart  was  here  with  some  other  girls, — the 

sassy  little  miss  ! 
An'  preteudin'  she  wanted  to  whisper  'n  his  ear,  she 

gave  him  a  rousin'  kiss. 

Oh,  he  was  a  han'some  feller,  an'  tender  an'  brave  an' 

smart, 
An'  tho'  he  was  bigger  than  I  was,   the  boy   had  a 

woman's  heart. 
I  couldn't  control  my  feelin's,  but  I  tried  with  all  my 

might. 
An'  his  mother  an'  me  stood  a-cryin'  till  Bill  was  out 

o'  sight. 

His  mother  she  often  told  him  when  she  knew  he  was 

goin'  away 
That  God  would  take  care  o'  him,  maybe,  if  he  didn't 

fergit  to  pray  ; 
An'  on  the  bloodiest  battle-fields,  when  bullets  whizzed 

in  the  air, 
An'  Bill  was  a-fightin'  desperate,  he  used  to  whisper  a 

prayer. 

Oh,  his  comrades  has  often  told  me  that  Bill  never 

flinched  a  bit 
When  every  second  a  gap  in  the  rank*  told  whes>e  a 

ball  had  hit. 
An*  one  night  when  the  field  was  covered  with  the 

awful  harvest  of  war, 
They  found  my  boy  'mongst  the  martyrs  o'  the  cause 

he  was  fightin'  for. 

H:s  fingers  were  clutched  in  the  dewy  grass — oh,  no, 

sir,  he  wasn't  dead. 
But  he  lay  sort  o'  helpless  an*  crazy  with  a  rifle  ball 

in  his  head. 
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An'  if  Bill  had  really  died  that  uight  I'd  give  all  I've 

got  worth  giviu' ; 
For  ye  see  the  bullet  had  killed  his  mind  an'  left  his 

body  liviu'. 

An  officer  wrote  and  told  ns  how  the  boy  had  been 
hurt  in  the  fight, 

But  he  said  that  the  doctors  reckoned  they  could  bring 
him  around  all  right. 

An'  then  we  heard  from  a  ucigliljor,  disabled  at  Mal- 
vern Hill, 

That  he  thought  in  a  course  of  a  week  or  so  he'd  be 
comin'  home  with  Bill. 

We  was  that  anxious  t'  see  him  we'd  set  up  an'  talk  o' 

nights 
Till  the  break  o'  day  had  dimmed  the  stars  an'  put  out 

the  northern  lights  ; 
We  vyfaitcd  and  watched  for  a  month  or  more,  an'  tlie 

summer  was  nearly  past, 
When  a  letter  came  one  day  that  s&id  they'd  started 

fer  home  at  last. 

I'll  never  fergitthe  day  Bill  came, — 'twas  harvest  time 

again  ; 
An'  the  air   blown  over  the  yellow  fields  was  sweet 

■with  the  scent  o'  the  grain  ; 
The  dooryard  was  full  o'  the  neighbors,  who  had  come 

to  share  our  joy, 
An*  all  of  us  sent  up  a  mighty  cheer  at  the  sight  o'  that 

soldier  boy. 

An' all  of  a  sudden  somebody  said  :    "My  God  I    don't 

the  boy  know  his  mother  ?" 
An'  Bill  stood  a-whisperiu',  fearful  like,  an'  starin' 

from  one  to  another  ; 
"Don't  be  afraid,  Bill,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  stood 

in  his  coat  o'  blue, 
"Why,  God'U  take  care  o'  you,  Bill,  God'll  take  care 

o'  you." 

He  seemed  to  be  loadin'  an'  firin'  a  gun,  an'  to  act 
like  a  man  who  hears 

The  awful  roar  o'  the  battlefield  a-soundin'  in  his 
ears  ; 

I  saw  that  the  bullet  had  touched  his  brain  an'  some- 
how made  it  blind, 

With  the  picture  o'  war  before  his  eyes  an'  the  fear  o' 
deatli  in  his  mind. 

I  grasped  his  hand,    an'   says    I    to   Bill,    "Don't   ye 

remember  me  ? 
I'm  yer  father — don't  ye  know  me?    How  frightened 

ye  seem  to  be  !" 
But  the  boy  kep'  a-whisperin'  to  himself,  as  if  'twas 

all  he  knew, 
*'God'll  take  care  o'  you,  Bill,  God'll  take  care  o'  you." 


He's  never  known  us  since  that  day,  nor  his  sweet- 
heart, an'  never  will  ; 

Father  an'  mother  an'  sweetheart  are  all  the  same  to 
Bill. 

An'  many's  the  time  his  mother  sets  up  the  whole 
night  through. 

An'  smooths  his  head,  and  says  :  "Yes,  Bill,  God'll 
take  care  o'  you." 

Unfortunit?  Yes,  but  we  can't  complain.     It's  a  livin' 

death  more  sad 
When  the  body  clings  to  a  life  o'  shame  an'   the  soul 

has  gone  to  the  bad  ; 
An'  Bill  is  out  o'  the  reach  o'  harm  an'  danger  of  every 

kind ; 
We  only  take  care  of  his  body,  l>ut  God  takes  care  o' 

his  mind. 

Irving  BachelleR- 


"I  Live  for  Thee." 

OME  they  brought  her  warrior  dead  : 

She  nor  swoon 'd  nor  utter 'd  cry  : 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
"  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low. 
Called  him  worlliy  to  be  loved. 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe  ; 

Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place. 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 
Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face  ; 

Y'et  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years. 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee — 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears — ■ 
"  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


Go  By. 

)OME  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my  grave, 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  head. 
And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  wouldst  not  savfe 
There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover  crj- ; 
But  thou,  go  by. 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  tliy  crime 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest: 
Wed  whom  tliou  wilt,  but  I  am  sick  of  Time, 

And  I  desire  to  rest. 
Pass  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where  I  lie  : 

Go  by,  go  by. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
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The  Farmer's  House. 

/^nvIRMLY  builded  witli  rafters  of  oak,  the  house  of 
1^-'^  the  farmer 

Stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  cemmanding  the  sea  ; 

aud  a  shady 
Sycamore  grew  by  the  door,  witii  a  woodbine  wreath- 
ing around  it. 
Rudely  carved  was  the  porch,  with  seats  beneath  ;  and 

a  footpath 
Led  through  au  orclmrd  wide,  and  disappeared  in  the 

meadow. 
Under  the  sycamore-tree  were   hives   overhung   by  a 

penthouse, 
Such  as  the  traveler   sees   in  regions  remote  by   the 

roadside. 
Built  o'er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed   image  of 

Mary. 
Farther  down,  on  tlic  slope  of  tlie  hill,  was  the  well 

with  its  moss-grown 
Backet,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a  trough    for 

tlie  horses. 
Shielding  tlie  house  from  storms,  on  the  north,  were 

the  bams  aud  the  farm-yard, 
There  stood  tlie  broad-wheeled  wains  and  the  antique 

ploughs  and  the  harrows ; 
There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep ;  aud  there,  in  his 

feathered  seraglio. 
Strutted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the  cock,  with 

the  self-same 
Voice  that  in  ages  of   old   had   startled   the   penitent 

Peter. 
Bursting  with  hay  were  the  barns,  themselves  a  village. 

In  each  one 
Far  o'er  the  gable  projected  a  roof  of  thatch  ;    and  a 

staircase. 
Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the  odorous  corn- 
loft. 
There,  too,  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek  and  inno- 
cent inmates 
Murmuring  ever  of  love  ;  while  above  in  the  variant 

breezes 
Numberless  noisy  weather-cocks  rattled  aud  sang  o^ 

mutation. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


Yet  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest, 

What  life  is  best? 
Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools 

To  dandle  fools : 
The  rural  parts  are  turned  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men  : 
And  where 's  a  city  from  foul  vice  so  free, 
But  may  be  termed  the  worst  of  all  the  three? 

Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed, 

Or  pains  his  head  : 
Those  that  live  single,  take  it  for  a  curse. 

Or  do  things  worse : 
Some  would  have  children :  those  that  have  fliem,  moaa 

Or  wish  them  gone  : 
What  is  it,  then,  to  have,  or  have  no  wife, 
But  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife  ? 

Our  own  affection^  still  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease . 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil, 

Peril  and  toil : 
Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us  ;  when  they  cease. 

We  are  worse  in  peace  : 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  being  bom,  or,  being  born,  to  die? 

Lord  Bacon. 


Life, 


/jg~HE  World's  a  bubble,  and  the  Life  of  Man 
v^^  Less  than  a  span  : 

In  his  conception  wretched,  from  the  womb 

So  to  the  tomb  ; 
Curst  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years 

With  cares  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust. 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 


The  Good. 


<< 


HAT  is  the  real  good?  " 
I  asked  in  musing  mood. 
Order,  said  the  law  com-t ; 

Knowledge,  said  the  school  ; 

Truth,  said  the  wise  man  ; 

Pleasure,  said  the  fool  ; 

Love,  said  the  maiden  ; 

Beauty,  said  the  page  ; 

Freedom,  said  the  dreamer  ; 

Home,  said  the  sage  ; 

Fame,  said  the  soldier ; 

Equity,  the  seer  ; — 


Spake  my  heart  full  sadly  ; 
"  The  answer  is  not  here." 


Then  within  my  bosom 
Softly  this  I  heard : 
"  Each  heart  holds  the  secret ; 
Kindness  is  the  word." 


J.  Boyle  0'Reili,». 
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I>eath-Soiig'  of  the  Oneida  Chief. 

ND  I  could  weep  ;  " — the  Oneida  chief 
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His  descaut  wildly  thus  began  ; 
"  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death -song  of  tiiy  father's  son, 
Or  bow  this  head  in  woe  ! 
For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath  ! 
To-morrow  Areouski's  breath, 
(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death,) 
Shall  light  us  to  the  foe  ; 
And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy ! 
The  foemau's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  ! 

*•  But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  given 
By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 
The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven 
Forbid  not  thee  to  weep  : 
Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 
Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve, 
To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve. 
Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 
Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 
She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight ! 
Thy  sun — thy  heaven — of  lost  delight  I 

"  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die  ! 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled, 

Ah !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 

Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world  ? 

Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home  ? 

The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers  : 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours  ! 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers  ] 

And  should  we  thither  roam. 

Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread. 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  ! 

"  Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue. 
Whose  streams  my  kindred  nation  quaflfed ; 
And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true, 
A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft  ? 
Ah !  there  in  desolation  cold. 
The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone, 
Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mouldering  bone, 
And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown, 
like  me,  are  death-like  old. 
Then  seek  we  not  their  camp — for  there 
The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair  I 

•*  But  hark,  the  trump  !  to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears  : 
Even  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  rcdl  I 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst ; 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last,  the  first, 


The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi 's  soul  ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!" 

Thomas  Caupbelz^ 


The  Auctioneer's  Gift. 

<<jl  HE  auctioneer  leaped  on  a  chair,   and  bold  and 

^^      loud  and  clear, 

He  poured  his   cataract  of  words, — just  like   an 
auctioneer. 

An  auction  sale  of  furniture,  where  some  hard  mort- 
gagee 

Was  bound  to  get  his  money  back  and  pay  his  lawyer's 
fee. 

A  humorist  of  wide  renown,  this  doughty  auction- 
eer ; 

His  joking  raised  the  loud  guffaw,  and  brought  the 
answering  jeer ; 

He  scattered  round  his  jests  like  rain,  on  the  unjust 
and  the  just ; 

Sam  Sleeman  said  he  laughed  so  much  he  thought 
that  he  would  busL 

He  knocked  down  bureaus,  beds  and  stoves,  and 
clocks  and  chandeliers. 

And  agrand  piano,  which  he  swore  would  "  last  a  thou- 
sand years  ;" 

He  rattled  out  the  crockery,  and  sold  the  silverware; 

At  last  they  passed  him  up  to  sell  a  little  baby's  chair. 

"How  much?   how  much?   come  make  a  bid;   is  all 

your  money  spent?" 
And  then  a  cheap,  facetious  wag  came  up  and  bid,  "one 

cent." 
Just  then  a  sad-faced  woman,  who   stood   in   silence 

there, 
Broke  down  and  cried,  "My  baby's  chair  !     My  poor, 

dead  baby's  chair!" 

"Here,  madam,  take  your  baby's  chair,"  said  the  soft- 
ened auctioneer, 

"I  know  its  value  all  too  well;  my  baby  died  last 
year; 

And  if  the  owner  of  the  chair,  our  friend,  the  mort- 
gagee. 

Objects  to  this  proceeding,  let  him  send  the  bill  to  me !'' 

Gone  was  the  tone  of  raillery  ;  the  humorist  auction. 

eer 
Turned  shame-faced  from  his  audience  to  Brush  aside 

a  tear ; 
The  laughing  crovwi  was  awed  and  still,  no  tearless  eye 

was  there 
When  tb«  weeping  woman  reached  and  took  her  littlo 

baby's  chair.  S.  W.  Foss. 
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•'Flajf  the  Train." 

The  last  words  of  Engineer  Edward  Keunar,  who  died  in  a 
oulroad  accident  near  St  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  April  i8,  18S7. 

I O,  flag  the  train,  boys,  flag  the  train  I 

|Xor  waste  the  time  on  me  ; 
But  leave  me  by  my  shattered  cab  ; 
'Tis  better  thus  tu  be  ! 
It  was  an  awful  If^ap,  boys, 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  o'er  ; 
I  hear  the  Great  Conductor's  call 
Sound  from  the  farther  shore. 

I  hear  sweet  notes  of  angels,  boys, 
That  seem  to  say  :   "Well  done  !" 
I  see  a  golden  city  there, 
Bathed  in  a  deathless  sun  ; 
There  is  no  night,  nor  sorrow,  boys, 
No  wounds  nor  bruises  there  ; 
The  way  is  clear — the  engineer 
Rests  from  his  life's  long  care. 

Ah  !  'twas  a  fearful  plunge,  my  lads ; 

I  saw,  as  in  a  dream, 

Those  dear,  dear  faces  looming  up 

In  yonder  snowy  stream  ; 

Down  in  the  Mohawk's  peaceful  depths 

Their  image  rose  and  smiled, 

E'en  as  we  took  the  fatal  leap ; 

Oh  God — my  wife  !  my  child  ! 

Well,  never  mind  !   I  ne'er  shall  see 

That  wife  and  child  agaiu  ; 

But  hasten,  hasten,  leave  me,  boys  ! 

For  God's  sake,  flag  the  train  ! 

Farewell,  bright  Mohawk  !  and  farewell 

My  cab,  my  comrades  all ; 

I'm  done  for,  boys,  but  hasten  on, 

And  sound  the  warning  call ! 

Oh,  what  a  strange,  strange  tremor  this 

That  steals  unceasing  on  ! 

Will  those  dear  ones  I've  cherished  so 

Be  cared  for  when  I'm  gone? 

Farewell,  }e  best  beloved,  farewell ! 

I've  died  not  all  in  vain — 

Thank  God  !  The  other  lives  are  saved  ; 

Thank  God  !  They've  flagged  the  train  ! 

WiLMAM  R.  Chishoi.m. 


Grumble  Corner  and  Tliaiiksgiviutf  Street. 

I   KNEW  a  man  whose  name  was  Horner, 
Who  used  to  live  on  Grumble  Comer; 
Grumble  Comer,  in  Cross-Patch  Town, 
And  he  was  never  seen  without  a  frown. 


He  grumbled  at  this  ;  he  grumbled  at  that ; 
He  growled  at  the  dog ;  he  growled  st  the  cat ; 
He  grumbled  at  luoruing;  he  grumbled  at  night- 
And  to  grumble  and  growl  were  his  chief  delighV 

He  grumbled  so  much  at  his  wife  that  she 

Regan  to  grumble  as  well  as  he  ; 

And  all  the  children,  wherever  they  went. 

Reflected  their  parents'  discontent. 

If  the  sky  was  dark  and  betokened  rain. 

Then  Mr.  Horner  was  sure  to  complain  ; 

And  if  there  was  never  a  cloud  about. 

He'd  grumble  because  of  the  threatened  dr^'ughU 

His  meals  were  never  to  suit  his  taste ; 
He  grumbled  at  having  to  eat  in  haste ; 
The  bread  was  poor,  or  the  meat  was  tough 
Or  else  he  hadn't  had  half  enough. 
No  matter  how  hard  his  wife  might  try 
To  please  her  husband,  with  scornful  eye 
He'd  look  around,  and  then  with  a  scowl 
At  something  or  other  begin  to  growl. 

One  day,  as  I  loitered  along  the  street. 
My  old  acquaintance  I  chanced  to  meet. 
Whose  face  was  without  the  look  of  care 
And  the  ugly  frown  that  it  used  to  wear. 
"  I  may  be  mistaken,  perhaps,"  I  said, 
As,  after  saluting,  I  turned  my  head ; 
"  But  it  is,  and  it  isn't,  the  Mr.  Horner 
Who  lived  so  long  on  Grumble  Corner !" 

I  met  him  next  daj- ;  and  I  met  him  again. 
In  melting  weather,  in  pouring  rain  ; 
When  stocks  were  up  and  when  stocks  were  iownj 
But  a  smile  somehow  had  replaced  the  frown- 
It  puzzled  me  nmch,  and  so,  one  day, 
I  seized  his  hand  in  a  friendly  way, 
And  said,  "  Mr.  Homer,  I'd  like  to  know 
What  has  happened  to  change  you  so.'"' 

He  laughed  a  laugh  that  was  good  to  hear. 

For  it  told  of  a  conscience  calm  and  clear ; 

And  he  said,  with  none  of  the  old-time  drawl, 

"  Why,  I've  changed  my  residence,  that  is  all  r" 

"Changed  your  residence?"     "Yes,"  said  HortiO*', 

"  It  wasn't  healthy  on  Grumble  Corner, 

And  so  I  moved  ;    'twas  a  change  complete ; 

And  you'll  find  me  now  on  Thanksgiving  Street-'' 

Now  every  day  as  I  move  along 

The  streets  so  filled  with  the  busy  throng, 

I  watch  each  face,  and  can  always  tell 

Where  men  and  women  and  children  dwell. 

And  many  a  discontened  mourner 

Is  spending  his  days  on  Grumble  Corner, 

Sour  and  sad,  whom  I  long  to  entreat 

To  take  a  house  on  Thanksgiving  Street, 
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Old  Friends. 

,/ja~WAS  on  a  cold  and  frosty  night  when  snow  and 
^      hail  fast  fell, 

And  winter's  chilling,  wailing  winds  swept  over 
hill  and  dell ; 

When  people  who  had  happy  homes  to  blazing  hearth- 
stones hied, 

And  the  wretched,  houseless  outcast  in  the  bare  street, 
frozen,  died. 

That  an  aged,  sightless  beggar  trudged  along  a  coun- 
try road. 

With  a  face  by  sorrow  furrowed  and  back  bent  with 
life's  load. 

His  tattered  cap  and  ragged  coat  did  many  patches 
show. 

And  his  wretched  shoes,  all  cut  and  torn,  let  in  the 
rain  and  snow. 

Before  him  walked  the  faithful  dog  that  always  led  the 
way, 

And  was  the  only  guide  and  friend  he'd  known  for 
many  a  day. 

Who  often,  too,  by  clever  tricks  would  food  and  lodg- 
ing win, 

The  while  his  master  played  upon  his  treasured  violin. 

Suddenly  the  mastifFstopped  and  slowly  turned  around. 
And  sunk  down  by  his  master's  feet  upon  the  frozen 

ground. 
The  blind  man  bent  in  pity  o'er  his  faithful  friend  in 

woe. 
And  said,   "Ah,  Jack,  you're  tired;  well,  we'll   rest 

awhile,  then  go 
To  an  inn  where  we'll  get  meat  and  drink,  and  place 

to  lay  our  heads  ; 
A  warm  spot  by  the  fire  will  do,  we  will  not  ask  for 

beds. 

"  What  could  I  do  without  you  ?  What  would  my  dark 
life  be. 

If  your  bright  eyes  I  did  not  have  to  choose  my  path 
for  me. 

Vou  have,  like  true  and  faithful  friend,  for  me  ill  usage 
borne. 

And  often  got  the  savage  kicks  that  spoke  the  land- 
lord's scorn. 

I'll  ne'er  forget  how  e'en  when  sick  you  would  not 
duty  shirk. 

Though  many  years  ago,  old  friend,  you  were  too  old 
to  work. 

"Why  don't  you  lick  my  hand,  old  boy  ;  how  strange 

you  are  to  me. 
Youi   paw   is  stiff,  vour  heart  is  still.     Oh,  God  I  it 

cannot  be 
That  you  have  dierl  and  left  me — no,  no,  you  are  not 

dead. 


God  sees  my  bruised  and  bleeding  heart,  he  sees  my 

old  gray  head. 
He  would  not  leave  nie  here  alone  in  the  turmoil  and 

the  strife  ; 
He  knows  I  could  not  bear  alone  the  heavy  weight  of 

life." 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  corpse  that  now  was  stifiF 

and  cold ; 
Such  grief  and  sorrow  as  he  felt  can  ne'er  by  pen  be 

told. 
With  fatal  aim  this  time  grim  death  had  sent  his  fatal 

dart. 
He  was  too  weak  to  stand  the  blow  ;  it  broke  his  poor 

old  heart. 
For  when,   next   morning,  sunshine  fell   upon   their 

snowy  bed, 
A  traveler  passing  by  the  spot  found  dog  and  master 

dead. 


The  Dog  and  the  Tramp. 

f^S  TRAMP  went  up  to  a  cottage  door 
jT^  I  To  beg  for  a  couple  o'  dimes  or  more. 

The  cottage  door  was  opened  wide, 
So  he  took  a  cautious  look  inside. 

Then  over  his  features  there  spread  a  gria 
As  he  saw  a  lonely  maid  within — 

A  lonely  maid  within  the  gloom 

Of  the  shadiest  part  of  a  shady  room. 

Into  the  room  the  tramper  went ; 
Over  a  dog  the  maiden  bent. 

His  eyes  were  red  and  full  of  fire. 

And  he  viewed  the  tramp  with  evident  ire, 

"  Run  for  your  life !"  the  maiden  cried  ; 
"  I  clean  forgot  to  have  him  tied  ! ' 

"  Run  for  your  life  through  yonder  door; 
I  cannot  hold  him  a  minute  more  I" 

Without  a  word  he  turned  his  face 

And  leaped  the  fence  with  careless  grace ; 

Then  lightly  along  the  road  he  ran, 
A  very  much-put-out  young  man. 

The  maiden  loosed  her  bull-dog's  neck. 
And  gazed  at  the  tramp — a  vanishing  speck, 

And  peal  after  peal  of  laughter  rent 
The  air  with  the  maiden's  merriment. 

The  dog  was  of  terra-cotta  ware — 

She  won  him  that  week  at  a  lottery  fair. 

Eva  Bbst. 
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I>eaJ£m  Brown's  Way. 

{LiD  Deakin  Brown  lives  out  Puin  town 

About  four  mile  erso, 
An'  drives  a  spankin'  team  o'  bays 
Wen  he  goes  to  an'  fro  ; 
An'  alius  w'en  he  overhauls 

Some  fellfer  walkin'  on  the  ground, 
He  stops  his  team  and  cramps  around 
An'  calls: 

"Hullo, 
Git  in  an'  hev'  a  lift!" 

You'll  see  'im  sit  an'  chaw  an'  spit. 

An'  saw  upon  the  lines, 
His  jolly  face  so  red  with  pride 

It  reg'Lar  glows  and  shines  ; 
Them  hosses  steps  so  gay  an'  high 

An '  tear  along  at  sech  a  gait, 
You'd  scarcely  think  their  owner'd  wait 
An'  cry: 

"  Hullo, 
Git  in  an'  hev' a  lift  !  " 

T'  see  ol'  Browni  a-saggin'  down 
On  one  e'end  o'  the  seat, 
An'  leanin'  sideways  now'n  agin 

To  watch  'em  pick  their  feet, 
You'd  think  ;   "  Here  comes  a  rooral  swell." 
But  my  !  How  quick  your  mind  'ud  flop, 
W'en  Deakin'd  make  them  hosses  stop. 
An'  yell : 

"  Hullo, 
Climb  in  an'  hev'  a  lift !  " 

They's  folks  who  ride  in  all  their  pride 

In  fortune's  rig  on  life's  highway — 
Us  folks  who  trudge  along  afoot 

Ken  see  'em  drive  past  every  day  ; 
They  hain't  like  Deakin  Brown  at  all ; 
It  makes  no  odds  how  tired  ye  git, 
Ye'll  never  see  them  wait  a  bit 
An'  call  : 

"Hullo, 
Climb  in  an'  hev'  a  lift !" 

George  Horton. 
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Going  on  an  Errand. 

/^\  POUND  of  tea  at  one-and-three, 
Jp'l      And  a  pot  of  raspberry  jam. 
Two  new-laid  eggs,  a  dozen  pegs, 
And  a  pound  of  rashers  of  ham." 

ni  say  it  over  all  the  way, 
And  then  I'm  sure  not  to  forget. 

For  if  I  chance  to  bring  things  wrong 
My  mother  gets  in  such  a  pet. 


' '  A  pound  of  tea  at  one-and-three, 
And  a  pot  of  raspberry  jam. 
Two  new-laid  eggs,  a  dozen  pegs, 
And  a  pound  of  rashers  of  ham." 

There  in  the  hay  the  children  play— 
They're  having  such  jolly  fun  ; 

I'll  go  there,  too,  that's  what  I'll  do. 
As  soon  as  my  errands  are  done. 

*'  A  pound  of  tea  at  one-and-three, 
A  pot  of — er — new-laid  jam, 
Two  raspberry  eggs,  with  a  dozen  pegs. 
And  a  pound  of  rashers  of  ham." 

There's  Teddy  White  a-flying  his  kite. 
He  thinks  himself  grand,  I  declare; 

I'd  like  to  try  to  fly  it  sky  high. 
Ever  so  much  higher 
Than  the  old  church  spire. 

And  then — and  then — but  there — 

"  A  pound  of  three  and  one  at  tea, 
A  pot  of  new-laid  jam, 
Two  dozen  eggs,  some  raspberry  pegs, 
And  a  pound  of  rashers  of  ham. " 

Now  here's  the  shop,  outside  I'll  stop. 
And  run  through  my  orders  again ; 

I  haven't  forgot — no,  ne'er  a  jot — 
It  shows  I'm  pretty  cute,  that's  plain 

"  A  pound  of  three  at  one  and  tea, 
A  dozen  of  raspberry  ham, 
A  pot  of  eggs,  with  a  dozen  pegs. 
And  a  rasher  of  new-laid  jam." 


Forgotten. 

|HEN  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me  ; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  he*»d 
Nor  shady  cypress-tree  : 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With  showers  and  dew-drops  wet ; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  remember. 
And  if  thou  wilt,  forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain  ; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain  : 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth  not  rise  nor  set. 
Haply  I  may  remember, 

And  haply  may  forget. 

C  G.   ItOSSBTTl, 
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The  lioom  of  liife. 

/£N  I^  day,  all  night,  I  hear  the  jar 
]jp'|C>f  the  loom  of  life,  and  near  and  far 

It  thrills  with  its  deep  and  muffled  sound 
As  the  tireless  wheels  go  round  and  round. 

Busily,  ceaselessly  goes  the  loom 
In  the  light  of  day,  and  the  midnight  gloom  ; 
The  wheels  are  turning  with  all  their  strife, 
Forming  at  last  the  web  of  each  life. 

Click,  clack  !  there's  a  web  of  love  wove  in  ; 
Click,  olack  1  tliere's  another  of  wrong  and  sin. 
What  a  checkered  thing  this  life  will  be 
When  we  see  it  unrolled  in  eternity ! 

Time  with,  a  face  like  mystery. 

And  hands  as  busy  as  hands  can  be, 

Sits  at  the  loom  with  arms  outspread. 

To  catch  in  its  meshes  each  glancing  thread. 

Are  you  spinners  of  wool  in  life's  web,  say? 
Do  you  furnish  the  weaver  a  thread  each  day  ? 
It  were  better  then,  O  my  friend,  to  spin 
A  beautifiil  thread  than  a  thread  of  sin. 

Say,  when  will  this  wonderful  web  be  done  ? 
In  a  hundred  years,  perhaps,  or  one, 
Or  to-morrow,  who  knoweth  ?  not  you  nor  I ; 
But  the  wheels  turn  on  and  the  shuttles  fly. 

Ah,  sad-eyed  weaver,  the  years  are  slow, 
And  each  one  is  nearing  the  end,  I  know. 
Soon  the  last  web  will  be  woven  in — 
God  grant  it  be  love  and  not  of  sin. 


The  Good  Great  Man. 

OW  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  and  wealth,   with    all  his    worth  and 
pains  ! 
It  seems  a  story  from  the  world  of  spirits 
When  any  man  obtains  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains. 

For  shame,  my  friend !  renounce  this  idle  strain  ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  a.  good  great  man  obtain  ? 
Wealth,  title,  dignity,  a  golden  chain. 
Or  heap  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slain  ? 
Goodness  and  greatness  are  not  means,  but  ends. 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 
The  good  great  man  ?    Three    treasures — love,   and 
light. 

And  calm  thoughts,  equable  as  infant's  breath  ; 
And  three  fast  friends,  more  sure  than  day  or  night — 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death  . 

Samuel  Tavlor  Coi^eridge. 


The  Maiden  Missionary. 

/>*  HERE)  she  goes  with   schemes   prolific   for   the 
^^  heathen-isled  Pacific, 

All  her  soul  with  pity  burning  for  those  far-off 
coral  shores ; 
She  would  liave  her  friends  endow  a  ladies'  school  in 
Chicahaua, 
And   establish  kindergartens  through   the  indolerf^ 
Azores. 

Now  she  pleads  with  you  to  sign  a  paper  in  behalf  of 
China, 
To  correct  an  ancient  evil  by  a  prize  for  larger  feet ; 
And  her  lovely  eyes  are  swimming  while  she  speaks  of 
heathen  women. 
With  their  shocking  scant  apparel  and  the  vulgar  food 
they  eat. 

No  man  has  the  heart  to  snub  her,  though  she  turns 
the  talk  to  blubber. 
Oily  natives  of  Kamschatka,  and  the  podgy  Esqui- 
maux, 
Or,  at  hinted  change  of  topic,  takes  you  flying  o'er  the 
tropic, 
To  the  swarth}'  son  of  Afric  with  a  bangle  through 
his  nose. 

Oh,  she  looks  and  speaks  so  sweetly  that  she  wins  yom 
heart  completely. 
And  her  strings  of  dry  statistics  chain  you  like  a 
silken  mesh ; 
And  give   most  profound  attention   to    each   several 
heathen  mention. 
For  her  face  is  like  a  rose  leaf,  and  your  heart  is  only 
flesh. 

By  and  by  with  fingers  taper  she   presents   a  folded 
paper, 
And  you  spread  it  out  before  you  with  a  sigh  that 
sweeps  the  floor ; 
Here  are  victims  without  number,  from  a  poet  to  a 
plumber. 
And  you  never  saw  such  figures  on  a  begging  sheet 
before. 


Up  you  glance  with  indecision  ;  but  you  see  a  pleading 
vision. 
Dewy  lips  beset  with  dimples,  eyes  like  sweet  un- 
uttered  prayers ; 
And  with  all  your  spirit  burning  you  set  down  a  whole 
week's  earning, 
To  assist  some  lucky  heathen  up  the  shining  golden 
stairs. 

Paoi,  Pastnor. 
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CHOICE  SELECTIONS  OF  POETRY. 


Early  Autuiun. 

i<j4    HE  couutry  laues  are  briglit  with  bloom, 
^^^     And  geutle  airs  come  stealing  through 
Laden  with  native  wild  perfume 
Of  balm  and  mint  and  honey-dew, 
And  o'er  the  summer's  radiant  flush 
Lies  early  autumn's  dreamy  hush. 

In  way-side  nooks  the  asters  gleam, 
And  frost-flo-.sers  tlaiice  aljuvc  the  sod, 

While,  lapsing  by,  the  silent  stream 
Reflects  the  hue  of  golden-rod, 

That  flower  which  lights  a  dusky  day 

With  something  of  the  sun-god's  ray. 

The  grape-vine  clambers  o'er  the  hedge 

In  golden  festoons  ;  sumacs  burn 
Like  torches  on  the  distant  ledge, 

Or  light  tlie  lane  at  every  turn. 
And  ivy  riots  everywhere 
In  blood  red  banners  on  the  air. 

A  purple  mist  of  fragrant  mint 

Borders  the  fences,  drifting  out 
Of  fostering  comers,  and  its  tint. 

As  half  of  cheer  and  half  of  doubt, 
Is  like  the  dear  delightful  haze 
Which  robes  the  hills  these  autumn  days. 

And  strange  wild  growths  are  newly  met ; 

Odd  things  but  little  prized  of  yore. 
Like  souie  old  jewel  well  reset. 

Take  on  a  worth  unseen  before. 
As  dock,  in  spring  a  graceless  weed, 
Is  brilliant  in  its  autumn  seed. 

The  cricket  and  the  katydid 

Pipe  low  tlicir  sad  prophetic  tune, 

Though  airs  pulse  warm  the  leaves  amid, 
As  played  around  the  heart  of  June ; 

So  minor  strains  break  on  the  heart, 

Foretelling  age  as  years  depart. 

The  sweet  old  story  of  tlie  year 

Is  spinning  onward  to  its  close, 
Yet  sounds  as  welcome  on  the  ear 

As  in  the  time  of  op'ning  rose. 
May  life  for  all  as  sweetly  wane 
Aa  comes  the  autumn-time  again  1 

Dart  Fairthornb. 


"  Why  hidcst  thou,  child,  thy  face  witli  fear?" 
"  Seest  thou  not,  father,  the  Hrl-King  near? 
The  Erl-King,  with  his  crown  and  train?" 
"  My  son,  the  fog  hangs  o'er  the  plain. 

•'Thou  sweet,  dear  child,  come,  go  with  me  1 
Such  jirctty  gams  will  I  play  with  thee  ; 
The  banks  in  sweet  flowers  are  gaily  drest. 
My  mother  has  many  a  golden  vest. 

"My  father,  my  father,  and  dost  thou  not  hear 
What  tlic  Erl-King  is  whispering  in  my  car  ?" 
"  Fear  nothing,  fear  nothing,  my  darling  boy  ; 
The  winds  with  the  withering  branches  toy. 

"O  wilt  thou,  fair  boy,  go  along  with  uie? 
My  daughters  shall  prettih-  wait  upon  tliee  ; 
In  the  maze  of  the  midnight  dance  they  sweep. 
They  '11  rock  thee,  and  dance  thee,  and  sing  thee  to 
sleep. 

"  Dear  father,  dear  father,  and  seest  thou  not 
The  Erl-King's  daughters  in  yon  dark  spot?" 
"  ]\Iy  sou,  my  son,  as  were  it  by  day, 
I  see  the  old  willow  trees  glimmer  so  gray. 

"  I  love  thee,  with  rapture  thy  form  I  survey ; 
And  if  thou'rt  not  willing  I'll  tear  thee  avray." 
"  O  father,  O  father,  he's  seizing  my  arm, 
O  save  me  !  the  Erl-King  has  wrought  me  harm." 

The  father  rides  swiftly  in  fear  and  alarm. 
He  holds  the  sobbing  child  in  his  arm, 
He  reaches  the  court  with  trouble  and  draad; 
Alas  !  in  his  arms  the  child  is  dead. 

JoHANN  Wolfgang  Goethv> 


The  Erl-Kiu{.'. 

kHO  rides  by  night  in  the  tempest  wild? 
It  is  the  fond  father  with  his  child  ; 
He  holdeth  the  boy  safe  in  his  arm. 
Be  clftsos  him  firmly,  he  keeps  him  warm. 


Cau  Love  Survive  ? 

^INCE  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless 
(^y    sea, 

But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 

O  how  shall  summer's  honey  breatli  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  arc  not  so  stout 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 

O  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack  ! 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hidP 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid? 

O  !  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 

That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  stid  shine  bright. 

WlLUAM  Shakespears. 


CHOICE  SELECTIONS  OF  POETRY. 
Remembered  by  What  I  Have  Done. 

I^-J  P  and  away,  like  the  dew  of  the  morning, 

\^     That  soars  from  the  earth  to  its  home  in  the  sun; 
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So  let  me  steal  away,  gently  and  lovingly, 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

My  name,  and  my  place,  and  my  tomb  all  forgotten, 
The  brief  race  of  time  well  and  patiently  run, 

So  let  me  pass  away,  peacefully,  silently. 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Gladly  away  from  this  toil  would  I  hasten, 
Up  to  the  crown  that  for  me  has  been  won  ; 

Unthought  of  by  man  in  rewards  or  in  praises — 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Up  and  away,  like  the  odors  of  sunset. 
That  sweeten  the  twilight  as  darkness  comes  on ; 

So  be  my  life — a  thing  felt  but  not  noticed. 
And  I  but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Yes,  like  the  fragrance  that  wanders  in  darkness 
When  the  flowers  that  it  came  from  are  closed  up 
and  gone ; 

So  I  would  be  to  this  world's  weary  dwellers. 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Needs  there  the  praise  of  the  love-written  record. 
The  name  and  the  epitaph  graven  on  stone  ? 

The  things  we  have  lived  for — let  them  be  our  story 
We  ourselves  but  remembered  by  what  we  have  done 

I  need  not  be  missed,  if  my  life  has  been  bearing 
(As  its  Summer  and  Autumn  moved  silently  on) 

The  bloom,  the  fruit,  and  the  seed  of  its  season  ; 
I  shall  still  be  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

I  need  not  be  missed  if  another  succeed  me. 
To  reap  down  those  fields  which  in  spring  I  have 
sown ; 
He  who  ploughed  and  who  sowed  is  not  missed  by  the 
reaper, 
He  is  only  remembered  by  what  he  has  done. 

Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken  ; 

Not  myself,  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown, 
Shall  pass  on  to  ages — all  about  me  forgotten, 

Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  the  things  I  have 
done. 

So  let  my  living  be,  so  be  my  dying ; 

So  let  my  name  lie,  unblazoned,  unknown  ; 
Unpraised  and  unmissed,  I  shall  still  be  remembered  ; 

Yes — but  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 


Quiet  Work. 

kNE  lesson.  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee, 
'One  lesson  which  in  every  wind  is  blown. 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  kept  at  one 
Though  the  loud  world  proclaim  their  enmity — 

/to 


Of  toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity  ; 
Of  labor,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  repose, 
Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry. 


Yes,  while  on  earth  a  thousand  discords  ring, 
Man's  senseless  uproar  mingling  with  his  toil, 
Still  do  thy  quiet  ministers  move  on, 

Their  glorious  tasks  in  silence  perfecting ; 
Still  working,  blaming  still  our  vain  turmoil, 
Laborers  that  shall  not  fail,  when  man  isgone. 

Matthew  Arnou>. 


Patience  Taught  by  Nature. 

<<{^  I^REARY  life  !"  we  cry,  "  O  dreary  life  1" 
\^  And  still  the  generations  of  the  birds 

Sing  thiough  our  sighing,  and  the  flocks  and 
herds 
Serenely  live  while  we  are  keeping  strife 

With  Heaven's  true  purpose  in  us,  as  a  knife 
Against  which  we  may  struggle.     Ocean  girds 
Unslackened  the  dry  land  ;  savannah-swards 
Unweary  sweep  ;  hills  watch,  unworn  ;  and  rife 

Meek  leaves  drop  yearly  from  the  forest-trees, 
To  show  above  the  unwasted  stars  that  pass 
In  their  old  glory,     O  thou  God  of  old  ! 

Grant  me  some  smaller  grace  that  comes  to  these; 
But  so  much  patience  as  a  blade  of  grass 
Grows  by  contented  through  the  heat  and  cold. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browwiwo. 


The  Jfae. 

IT  flows  through  old  hushed  Egypt  and  its  sands, 
Like  some  grave  mighty  thought  threading  a  dream. 
And  times  and  things,  as  in  that  vision,  seem 
Keeping  along  it  their  eternal  stands — 

Caves,  pillars,  pyramids,  the  shepherd  bands 
That  roamed  through  the  young  world,  the  glory  ex- 
treme 
Of  high  Sesostris,  and  that  southern  beam. 
The  laughing   queen   that   caught   the  world's  great 
hands. 

Then  comes  a  mightier  silence,  stern  and  strong, 

As  of  a  world  left  empty  of  its  throng. 

And  the  void  weighs  on  us ;  and  then  we  wake. 

And  hear  the  fruitful  stream  lapsing  along 
'Twixt  villages,  and  think  how  we  shall  take 
Our  own  calm  joiimey  on  for  human  sake. 

Leigh  Hunt. 
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CHOICE  SELECTIONS  OF  POETRY. 


Views  of  Fanner  BroMrTi. 

%  ^gNHAT  would  tlicy  thought  in  ourday ,  Johu, 
\^j/     Of  doins  scch  as  these  ? 

There's  gals  down  tlierc  in  Sinipkin's  lot 

About  as  thick  as  bees, 
A-pickiu'  such  old  stifT-backed  herbs 

As  golden-rod,  tind  asters ; 
Vlean,  pesky  weeds  I     No  thrifty  farmer'd 

Have  'em  in  his  pastures. 

Jest  heer  'em  laugh,  and  "oh,"  and  "ah," 

'Bout  everything  they  sec ; 
I  reckon  fifty  year  ago 

Sech  things  would  never  be  ; 
The  gals  in  them  days  bad  to  work, 

And  never  thought  o'  posies 
Unless  'twas  lalocs  in  the  spring, 

And  in  the  summer,  rosies. 

Or  mebbe  down  tlic  garden  walk 

You'd  sec  some  sweet-peas  growin'. 
And  larkspurs,  pinks,  and  hollyhocks 

Would  do  their  share  o'  blowin'; 
But  interfcrin'  with  tlic  things 

God  scattered  'inong  the  grasses 
Was  never  thought  of — guess  it  wa'n'tl-^ 

By  good  old-fashioned  lasses. 

It's  ever  since  tliat  prig  came  here 

They  call  Professor  Dangly, 
The  gals  have  been  a-talkin'  'bout 

The  "Aster  novy-angly," 
And  the  "  Solidago  strictly," 

And  the  "Ap'os  tuberosy  ;" 
And  them  old  'tamal  beggar  ticks 

Are  christened  now,  "  Frondosy." 

Waal,  times  is  changed,  and  so  is  gals, 

And  so  is  all  creation  ; 
I'm  glad  I've  lived  nigh  seventy  year 

Afore  this  generation  ; 
For,  spcakin'  confidentially, 

It  seems  to  me  it  means 
If  folks  keep  on  in  this  'ere  way 

Bumbyc  they  won't  know — beans. 

Poor  farmer  Brown  is  resting  now, 

Life's  sands  have  all  been  numbered  ; 
With  follies  of  the  present  age 

His  peace  is  ne'er  encumbered ; 
But  spite  of  all,  close  by  his  grave, 

Each  year  break  through  the  sod 
The  purple  aster's  starry  blooms 

And  plumes  of  golden-rod. 

Katherink  H.  Terry. 
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Monterey. 

kE  were  not  many — we  who  stood 
Before  the  iron  sleet  that  flay  ; 
Yet  many  a  gallant  sjiirit  would 
Give  half  his  years  if  he  but  could 
Have  been.with  us  at  Monterey. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot  was  hailed 

In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray  ; 
Yet  not  a  single  soldier  quailed 
When  wounded  comrades  round  them  wailed 

Their  dying  shouts  at  Monterey. 

And  on,  still  on,  our  column  kept. 

Through  walls  of  flame,  its  withering  way; 
Where  fell  the  deac\,  ibe  living  stept, 
Still  charging  on  the  guns  that  swept 
The  slippery  streets  of  Monterey. 

The  foe  himself  recoiled  aghast. 

When,  striking  where  he  strongest  lay. 
We  swooped  his  flanking  batteries  past, 
And,  braving  full  their  murderous  blast, 
Stormed  home  the  towers  of  Monterey. 

Our  banners  on  those  turrats  wave, 

And  there  our  evening  bugles  play, 
Where  orange-boughs  above  their  grave 
Keep  green  the  memory  of  the  brave 
Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  many — we  who  pressed 
Beside  tlie  brave  who  fell  that  day  ; 

But  who  of  us  hath  not  confessed 

He'd  rather  share  their  warrior  rest 
Than  not  have  been  at  Monterey  ? 

Chari.es  Fenno  HOFFMAjr. 


Soul  and  Body. 

kOOR  Soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fooled  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dsartb. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 

Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  is  tliis  thy  body's  end? 

Then,  Soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  lei  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more  :^ 

So  shalt  thon  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men. 
And  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 
William  Shakespearb. 


CHOICE  SELECTIONS  OF  POETRY. 
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A  School  Episode. 

\ONG  years  ago  (how  youth,  to-day 
,  Would  stand  and  stare  if  taught  that  way  I) 
In  rural  "  dcestricks  "  'twas  laid  down 
That  meeting  travelers  through  the  town, 
Boys  from  their  heads  their  hats  should  take 
And  reverently  their  "  manners  "  make ; 
Each  little  maid,  her  part  to  do, 
Made  "kurchies  "  wonderful  to  view. 

It  chanced  that  on  a  certain  day 

His  yearly  visit  came  to  pay, 

A  school  official  3'clept  "  trustee," — 

His  form  e'en  I  seem  to  see. 

In  somber  coat  of  homespun  brown 

And  fine  buff  waistcoat  bought  in  town ; 

Besides — yes,  it  was  surely  so. 

He  wore  a  wig,  this  ancient  beau ; 

Else  I'd  no  story  have  to  tell 

Of  what  that  article  befell ; 

He  made  his  call — no  matter  where, 

Since  you,  I'm  sure,  were  never  there  ; 

He  heard  the  scholars  spell  and  read. 

Talked  long  and  learned  of  their  need 

The  Rule  of  Three  to  practice  well. 

And  the  nine  parts  of  speech  to  tell; 

Then  as  a  final  flourish,  "Now," 

He  said,  "I'll  make  a  proper  bow  ; 

Look,  one  and  all." 

Alas  to  tell ! 
His  wig  came  loose  and  off  it  fell, 
Displaying  to  the  general  view 
A  pate  that  shone  like  billiard  cue  ; 
He  stared  a  breath,  with  scarlet  face. 
His  headgear  seized  and  quit  the  place. 

Upon  the  school  a  stillness  fell. 
Until  an  urchin  broke  the  spell — 
A  tow-haired  child,  the  smallest  there. 
Who,  running  toward  his  teacher's  chair 
With  hand  upraised,  piped  shrilly  out. 
His  freckled  face  expressing  doubt 
And  direst  wonder :  "  Schoolma'am,  we 
Can't  take  our  hairs  off  clean  like  he  !" 

Emma  Shaw. 


Der  Deutscher's  Maxini. 

^HERE  vas  vat  you  call  a  maxim 

Dot  I  hear  der  oder  day, 
Und  I  wride  id  in  mine  album. 
So  id  don'd  could  got  avay ; 
Und  I  dells  mine  leedle  Yawcob 

He  moost  mind  vot  he's  aboudt : 
"  'Tis  too  late  to  lock  der  shtable 
Vhen  der  horse  he  vas  gone  oudt.'* 


Vhen  I  see  ubon  der  comers 

Off  der  shtreets  most  efry  night, 
Der  loafers  und  der  hoodlums, 

Who  do  nix  but  shvear  und  fight, 
I  says  to  mine  Katrina: 

"  Let  us  make  home  bright  tmd  gay , 
Ve  had  petter  lock  der  shtable, 

So  our  colts  don'd  got  avay." 

Vhen  you  see  dhose  leedle  urchins, 

Not  mooch  ofer  knee-high  tall, 
Shump  righdt  indo  der  melon  patch, 

Shust  owf  der  garden  v^ll, 
Und  vatch  feach  leedle  rascall 

Vhen  he  cooms  back  mit  hees  "  boo<lle,*' 
Look  oudt  und  lock  your  shtable, 

So  your  own  nag  don'd  shkydoodle  1 

Vhen  der  young  man  at  der  counter 

Vants  to  shpecgulate  in  shtocks, 
Und  buys  hees  girl  some  timond  rings 

Und  piles  righdt  oup  der  rocks. 
Look  oudt  for  dot  young  feller ; 

Id  vas  safe  enuff  to  say 
Dot  der  shtable  id  vas  empty, 

Und  der  horse  was  gone  avay. 

Dhen  dake  time  by  der  fetlock ; 

Dun'd  hurry  droo  life's  courses; 
Rememper  vot  der  poet  says, 

"Life's  but  a  sphan  " — off  horses; 
Der  poy  he  vas  der  comin'  man  ; 

Be  careful  vhile  you  may ; 
Shust  keep  der  shtable  bolted, 

Und  der  horse  don'd  got  avay. 

Charles  Follek  Adams. 


Time  and  Love. 

kHEN  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich  proud  cost  of  out-worn  buried  age  ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-raze<3, 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage  ; 

When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store  ; 

When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay, 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate — 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  Love  away  : 

— This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

William  ShakespearSi 
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Little  Worries. 

i<3~H0UGH  many  ills  may  hamper  life 
^^-f      When  fortune  turns  capricious, 
The  great  but  ner\'e  us  for  the  strife, 

The  small  ones  make  us  vicious ; 
Pierce  griefs  are  soon  outstripped  by  one 

Who  through  existence  scurries ; 
It's  harder  far  a  race  to  run 

Witli  nimble  "little  worries." 

A  button  bids  your  shirt  good-bye 

When  late  for  dinner  dressing, 
You  have  a  kite  you  cannot  fly. 

And  creditors  are  pressing ; 
You  run  to  catch — and  lose — a  train 

(That  fatalest  of  hurries). 
Your  newest  hat  encounters  rain — 

Life's  full  of  "little  worries." 

Prom  day  to  day  some  silly  things 

Upset  you  altogether ; 
There's  nought  so  soon  convulsion  brings 

As  tickling  with  a  feather ; 
'Gainst  minor  evils  let  him  pray 

Who  fortune's  favor  curries; 
For  one  that  big  misfortunes  slay 

Ton  die  of  "  little  worries." 

George  R.  Sims. 


Out  at  Sea. 

Ittfiow  that  I  am  dying,  mate ;  so   fetch  the  Bible 
here, 
What's  laid  unopen  in  the  chest  for  five  and  twenty 
year; 
And  bring  a  light  along  of  you,  and  read  a  bit  to  me, 
Who  haven't  heard  a  word  of  it  since  first  I  came  to 


Its  five  and  twenty  year,  lad,  since  she  went  to  her 

rest, 
Who  put  that  theie  old  Bible  at  the  bottom  of  my 

chest; 
And  I  can  well  remember  the  words  she  says  to  me : 
"  Now,  don't  forget  to  read  it,  Tom,  when  you  get  out 

to  sea." 

^d  I  never  thought  about  it,  mate  ;  for  it  clean  slipped 

from  my  head ; 
But  when  I  come  from  that  first  voyage,  the  dear  old 

girl  was  dead. 
And  the  neighbors  told  me,  while  I  stood  as  still  as 

still  can  be. 
That  she  prayed  for  me  and  blessed  me  as  was  just  gone 

oat  to  sea. 


And  then  I  shipped  again,  mate,  and  forgot  the  Bible 

there, 
For  I  never  gave  a  thought  to  it — a-sailing  everywhere. 
But  now  that  I  am  dying,  you  can  read  a  bit  to  me 
As  seems  to  think  about  it,  now  I'm  ill  and  down  at 

sea. 

And  find  a  little  prayer,  lad,  and  say  it  up  right  loud, 
So  that  the  Lord  can  hear  it  if  it  finds  him  in  a  crowd 
I  can  scarce  hear  what  you're  saying,  for  the  wind  that 

howls  to  lee ; 
But  the  Lord '11  hear  above  it  all — for  He's  been  out  at 

sea. 

It's  set  in  very  dark,  mate  ;  and  I  think  I'll  say  good- 
night. 

But  stop — look  there  !  Why,  mate ;  why  Bill ;  the 
cabin's  turning  light ; 

And  the  dear  old  mother's  standing  there  as  give  thtJ 
book  to  me ! 

All  right ;  I'm  coming!  Bill,  good-by  1  My  soul's 
going  out  to  sea ! 

J.  S.  Fletcher. 


Early  Spring. 

I  HEARD  a  thousand  blended  notes 
While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 

The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran  ; 

And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bowwTi 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played, 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure — 

But  the  least  motion  which  they  made 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan 

To  catch  the  breezy  air  ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can. 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 

If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  1  not  reason  to  lament 

What  Man  has  made  of  Man  ? 

William  Wordsmtorth. 
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Art  Thou  Living  Yet  ? 

IS  there  no  grand,  immortal  sphere 
Beyond  this  realm  of  broken  ties, 
To  fill  the  wants  that  mock  us  here, 
And  dry  the  tears  from  weeping  eyes  ; 
Where  Winter  melts  in  endless  Spring, 

And  June  stands  near  with  deathless  flowers  ; 
Where  we  may  hear  the  de^r  ones  sing 
Who  loved  us  in  this  world  of  ours  ? 
I  ask,  and  lo  !  my  cheeks  are  wet 
With  tears  for  one  I  cannot  see ; 
Oh,  mother,  art  thou  living  yet, 
And  dost  thou  still  remember  me  ? 


(  feel  thy  kisses  o'er  me  thrill, 

Thou  unseen  angel  of  my  life ; 
t  hear  thy  hymns  around  me  trill, 

An  undertone  to  care  and  strife ; 
Hiy  tender  eyes  upon  me  shine, 

As  from  a  being  glorified, 
Till  I  am  thine  and  thou  ar^  mine, 

And  I  forget  that  thou  hast  died. 
I  almost  lose  each  vain  regret 

In  visions  of  a  life  to  be  ; 
But,  mother,  art  thou  living  yet, 

And  dost  th/^"  still  remember  me  ? 


The  Springtimes  bloom,  the  Summers  fade, 

The  Winters  blow  along  my  way ; 
But  over  every  light  or  shade 

Thy  memory  lives  by  night  and  day ; 
It  soothes  to  sleep  my  wildest  pain. 

Like  some  sweet  song  that  cannot  die, 
And,  like  the  murmur  of  the  main. 

Grows  deeper  when  the  storm  is  nigh. 
I  know  the  brightest  stars  that  set 

Return  to  bless  the  yearning  sea ; 
But,  mother,  art  thou  living  yet, 

And  dost  thou  still  remember  me  ? 


I  sometimes  think  thy  soul  comes  back 

From  o'er  the  dark  and  silent  stream 
Where  last  we  watched  thy  shining  track. 

To  those  green  hills  of  which  we  dream ; 
Thy  loving  arms  around  me  twine, 

My  cheeks  bloom  younger  in  thy  breath, 
Till  thou  art  mine  and  I  am  thine, 

Without  a  thought  of  pain  or  death ; 
And  yet,  at  times,  my  eyes  are  wet 

With  tears  for  her  I  cannot  see — 
Oh,  mother,  art  thou  living  yet, 

And  dost  thou  still  xemember  me  ? 

Jambs  G.  Ctjlrks. 


Parson  Kelly. 

^LD  Parson  Kelly's  fair  young  wife  Irene 

Died  when  but  three  months  wed. 
And  no  new  love  has  ever  come  between 
His  true  heart  and  the  dead, 
Thou^  now  for  sixty  years  the  grass  has  groWD 
Upon  her  grave,  and  on  its  simple  stone 
The  moss 
And  yellow  lichens  creep  hei  name  acrost. 

Outside  the  door,  in  the  warm  summer  air. 

The  old  man  sits  for  hoiu-s. 
The  idle  wind  that  stirs  his  silver  hair 

Is  sweet  with  June's  first  flowers ; 
But  dull  his  mind,  and  clouded  with  the  haz& 
Of  life's  last  weary,  gray  November  days  ; 

And  dim 

The  past  and  present  look  alike  to  him. 

The  sunny  scene  around,  confused  and  blurred. 

The  twitter  of  the  birds, 
Blend  in  his  mind  with  voices  long  since  heard— 

Glad  childhood's  careless  words. 
Old  hymns  and  Scripture  texts ;  while  indistinct 
Yet  strong,  one  thought  with  all  fair  things  is  linked-* 

The  bride 

Of  his  lost  youth  is  ever  by  his  side. 

By  its  sweet  weight  of  snowy  blossoms  bowed 

The  rose-tree  branch  hangs  low. 
And  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Sways  slowly  to  and  fro. 
"  Oh !  is  it  you  ?"  the  old  man  asks,  "Irene  I" 
And  smiles,  and  fancies  that  her  face  he's  seen 

Beneath 

The  opening  roses  of  a  bridal  wreath ! 

Down  from  the  gambrel  roof  a  white  dove  flits, 

The  sunshine  on  its  wings. 
And  lighting  close  to  where  the  dreamer  sits, 

A  vision  with  it  brings — 
A  golden  gleam  from  some  long  vanished  day. 
"Dear  love,"  he  calls;  then,  "Why  will  you  not  stay?" 

He  sighs. 

For,  at  his  voice,  the  bird  looks  up  and  flies 

O  constant  heart !  whose  failing  thoughts  cling  Ikst 

To  one  long  laid  in  dust, 
Still  seeing,  turned  to  thine,  as  in  the  past. 

Her  look  of  perfect  trust. 
Her  soft  voice  hearing  in  the  south  wind's  breath 
Dream  on !  Love  pure  as  thine  shall  outlive  deMth, 

And  when 

The  gates  unfold,  her  eyes  meet  thine  again  I 

Masian  Dougs,ass. 
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The  Liou's  Ride. 

/^ROM  his  xair  thi    iesert  king  arose  tOirough  his 
1^^    domain  to  fly, 

To  the  far  lagoon  he  wanders,  in  tl^e  lofty  reeds 

to  lie  ; 
Where  gazelles  drink  and  giraffes,  he  lurks  upon  the 

rushy  shore ; 
i'nrmbling  o'-r  the  mighty  monarch,  waves  the  shady 

sycamore. 

When  at  eve  tlie  blazing  fire  crackles  in  the  Caffre'a 

kraal, 
When  on  Table  Mount  no  more  the  signal  flutters  in 

the  gale. 
When  the    solitary  Hottentot  sweeps  o'er  the  wide 

karroo 
When  the  antelope  sleeps  'neath  the  bush,  and  by  the 

stream  the  gnu : 

Lo!  then  stalks  majestically  tlirough  the  desert  the 

giraffe, 
There  to  lave  the  stagnant  waters,  there  the  slimy 

draught  to  quaff ; 
Parched  with  thirst,  he  skims  the  naked   plain   his 

burning  tongue  to  cool , 
Xneeling,  with  extended  neck,  he  drinks  from  out  the 

miry  pool. 

Suddenly  the  rushes  quiver;  on  his  back,  with  fearful 

roar. 
Springs  the  lion  ;  what  a  steed  !  were  richer  housings 

e'er  before, 
Seen  in  knight's  or  prince's  stall,  or  on  the  champing 

war  steeds  sides 
Than  the  spotted  charger's  trappings,  which  the  desert 

king  bestrides? 

In  the  muscles  of  th«;  neck  he  digs  his  greedy  feings 

amain. 
O'er  the  giant  courser's  shoulder  waves  the  rider's 

yellow  mane  ; 
With  the  hollow  shriek  of  pain,  he  starts,  and,  mad 

with  fur^',  flies; 
See  1  the  spotted  leopard's  skin,  how  with  the  camel's 

speod  it  vies  1 

P«rk  1  he  strikes  th©   noon-illumined  plain  with  foot 

swift  as  the  roe's, 
Staring  from  their  sockets  start  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and 

trickling  flows 
O'er  the  brown  bespotte«l  »eck  the  gory  torrent's  purple 

stain, 
And  the  victim's  beating  heart  resounds  along  the 

silent  plain. 


Like    the    cloud    which   guided    Israel    to    Yemen's 

promised  land, 
Like  a  genius  of  the  waste,  a  phantom  riding  o'er  the 

strand. 
Whirling  on,  a  sandy  column,  like  a  vortex  in  the 

skies, 
Through  the  desert's  sandy  sea,  behind  the  horse  and 

rider,  flies. 

Whirring  in  their  wake,  the  vulture,  pierces  with  hife 

shriek  the  gloom. 
And  the  fell  hyena  follows,  desecrator  of  the  tomb ; 
And  the  panther,  dread  destroyer  of  the  Capeland's 

herds,  gives  chase  ; 
Drops  of  sweat  and  gore  point  out  their  grisly  monarch's 

fearful  trace. 

Trembling,  they  beheld  their  lord,  as  on  his  living 

throne  he  stood. 
Tearing  with  his  grisly  fangs  the  chequered  cushion, 

stained  with  blood. 
Onwards,  till  his  strength's  exhausted,  must  the  steed 

his  burden  bear, 
'Gainst  a  rider  such  as   this,  'twere  vain   indeed  to 

plunge  and  rear  ! 

Stagg'ring,  on  the  desert's  brink  the  victim  falls  and 
gurgling  lies ; 

Dead,  besmeared  with  froth  and  gore,  the  steed  be- 
comes the  rider's  prize. 

Over  Madagascar,  in  the  east,  the  morning  glimmers 
gray,— 

O'er  the  frontiers  of  his  realm  the  king  of  beasts  pur- 
sues his  way. 

Ferdinand  Freii,igrath. 


The  Fountaiu. 

E  talked  -with  open  heart,  and  tongue 

Affectionate  and  true, 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  young, 

And  Matthew  seventy- two. 

We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak, 

Beside  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke 

And  gurgled  at  our  feet. 

"Now,  Matthew,"  said  I,  "let  us  matdi. 

This  water's  pleasant  tun'; 
With  some  old  border  song,  or  catch 

That  suits  a  summer's  noon. 

*'  Or  of  the  church-clock  and  the  chimeft 

Sing  here  beneath  the  shade 
That  half-mad  thing  of  witty  rhymes 

Which  you  last  April  made  I" 
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in  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  tlie  tree ; 

And  thus  the  dear  old  man  replied, 
The  gray-haired  man  of  glee  : 

*'  No  check,  no  stay,  this  streamlet  fears. 

How  merrily  it  goes  ! 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

"  And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 

I  cannot  clioose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 

Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

'•  My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred, 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

"Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay  : 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  Age  takes  away 

Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

"The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees, 

The  lark  above  the  hill, 
I<et  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 

Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

"With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 

A  foolish  strife  ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 

Is  beautiful  and  free  : 

"  But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws ; 

And  often,  glad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 

We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

"  If  there  be  one  who  need  bemoan 

His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 
llie  household  hearts  that  were  his  own — 

It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

'*  My  dajrs,  my  friend,  are  almost  gone. 

My  life  has  been  approved, 
And  many  love  me ;  but  by  none 

Am  I  enough  beloved." 
"  Now  both  himself  and  me  he  wrongs. 

The  man  who  thus  complains  I 
I  live  and  sing  my  idle  songs 

Upon  these  happy  plains : 
And,  Matthew,  for  thy  children  dead 

I'll  be  a  son  to  thee!" 
At  this  he  grasped  my  hand  and  said, 

"Alasl  that  cannot  be." 
We  roee  up  fixun  the  fountain-side ; 

And  down  the  smooth  descent 
Of  the  green  sheep-track  did  we  glide; 

And  through  th«  wood  we  went ; 


And  ere  we  came  to  Leonard's  Rock 

He  sang  those  witty  rhymes 
About  the  crazy  old  church-clock, 

And  the  bewildered  chimes. 

WiLi.i.\M  Wordsworth. 


Charlie's  Storj-  of  the  Family  Pledge. 

AJv  tlE,  family  pledge  hung  on  the  wall, 
^--f      And  on  it  you  could  see 

The  names  of  mamma,  Mary  Jane. 
And  Charlie — that  is  me. 

We  didn't  dare  to  ask  papa 

To  write  upon  it  too, 
So  left  a  space  for  him  to  fill  ; 

'Twas  all  we  dared  to  do. 

He  saw  the  pledge  as  soon  as  he 

Came  in  tlie  door  that  night; 
And  when  we  saw  him  reading  it 

It  put  us  in  a  fright. 

He  didn't  say  a  word  to  us 

About  the  pledge  at  all, 
But  oft  I  saw  him  look  at  it 

Wliile  hanging  on  the  wall. 

And  every  night  when  he  came  home, 

He  stopped  and  read  it  through  : 
We  all  kept  still  about  those  words, 

Although  we  knew  them  true. 

Four  weeks  had  passed,  and  then  one  night. 

When  pa  came  home  to  tea. 
He  took  the  pledge  down  from  its  nail. 

And  then  he  turned  to  me  : 

"  Go  get  the  pen  and  ink,  my  boy 

And  let  me  fill  that  space. 
It  looks  so  bare,"  he  slowly  said, 

A  queer  look  on  his  face. 

And  then  mamma  sat  down  and  cried, 

(She  said  it  was  for  joy), 
And  Mary  Jane  she  cried  some,  too, 

I  didn't — I'm  a  boy. 

But  papa  says  he  did  not  drink 

Since  that  first  night  when  we 
Had  hung  that  pledge  upon  the  wall 

Where  he  our  names  cotdd  see. 

And  ever  since  that  space  was  filled. 

Mamma  said  just  to-night. 
Though  dark  may  be  our  little  room, 

Our  comer  now  is  light. 

A.  H.  Hutchinson. 
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At  the  Window. 

iJ^THE  lady  she  sits  at  her  window  ; 
v^     I  sit  at  my  window  and  look, 

And  my  fancies  flock  gladly  toward  her, 

As  young  swans  flock  forth  to  a  brook, 
And  I  catch  from  her  bright  face  the  pleasure 

I  draw  from  an  affluent  book. 

I  scarce  know  the  name  of  the  lady, 

She  never  has  spoken  to  me  ; 
But  I  know,  by  infallible  symbols, 

That  whatever  her  history  be. 
Her  soul  is  as  brave  as  the  mountains — 

Her  heart  is  as  deep  as  the  sea. 

Sometimes  her  white  fingers  fly  deftly 
All  day  with  the  needle  and  thread ; 

And  sometimes  o'er  lark-throated  poems 
She  droopetli  her  beautiful  head ; 

And  sometimes  she  waits  on  the  people 
Whose  custom  assureth  her  bread. 

For  she  is  but  a  clerk,  is  this  lady ; 

A  salaried  clerk  in  a  store, 
With  the  blessing  of  labor  upon  her : 

(Not  curse,  as  was  written  of  yore.) 
And — judged  by  the  palpable  outward — 

I  should  hazard  the  guess  she  was  poor. 

But  of  comforts,  and  riches,  and  splendors. 
Which  silver  and  gold  cannot  buy ; 

The  things  which  make  royal  the  forehead. 
Which  set  a  delight  in  the  eye. 

And  crowu  us  with  glories  and  lustres 
As  the  stars  of  the  Lord  crown  the  sky — 

Of  these — the  deep  spiritual  graces 

Which  give  unto  life  its  divine. 
Transform  with  miraculous  touches 

The  water  of  being  to  wine, 
And  quicken  the  sap  of  the  human 

Till  the  drear  places  blossom  and  shine. 

She  has  crystalline  caskets  and  cofiers, 

With  broad  open  lips  to  receive 
The  silent  ineffable  helpings 

God's  angels  are  gladdened  to  give. 
Beyond  half  the  diademed  princes, 

And  millionaired  monarchs  who  live. 

And  something  about  her  most  subtly 
Reminds  me  of  daisies  and  birds : 

Of  smells  of  mown  hay  in  the  meadows, 
Of  sweet  tunes  to  beautiful  words  ; 

And  of  one  who  cluug  close  to  my  bosom 
Before  she  was  clasped  to  the  Lord's. 


Thus  being  so  minded  and  betteied, 
Because  of  the  claims  she  has  brought; 

The  rest  to  my  trouble  of  spirit, 

The  peace  to  the  ache  in  my  thought, 

And  the  cooing  of  doves  in  the  passions 
Where  devils  have  wrestled  and  wrought. 

All  paths  which  the  lady  may  travel 
My  blessings  shall  conquer  ;  that  so 

No  roughness  may  bruise  her,  no  waters 
Be  bitter  or  brackish  with  woe. 

While  the  blue  heavens  brood  sofUy  above  her. 
And  the  grass  groweth  greenly  below. 

Richard  ReaUc 


The  Man  for  the  Hour. 

i^gpRADITION  says  that  when  of  old 
^^^     Great  Cadmus  needed  men. 

He  sowed  upon  the  new-turned  mould 
The  dragon's  teeth,  and  then 
Uprose  a  host  with  arms  bedight, 
Prepared  to  strive  in  instant  fight. 

All  day  the  doubtful  contest  raged 
With  spear  and  bow  and  shield  ; 

And  when  war  had  his  thirst  assuaged, 
There  stood  upon  the  field 

A  chosen  few,  who  built  the  walls 

Of  1  hebes,  and  graced  her  civic  halls. 

And  still,  if  unto  earth  there  come 

A  call  for  earnest  men. 
There  is  no  need  of  trump  or  drum 

To  rouse  tliem  up,  for  then 
The  cold  clods  quickly  stir  with  life, 
And  men  are  bom  for  instant  strife. 

For,  as  the  ages  come  and  go. 

The  leaders  of  the  van 
Are  proof  that  this  is  ever  so — 

The  hour  begets  the  man  ; 
He's  Nature's  heir,  and  he  alone 
Has  right  and  title  to  her  throne. 

Not  wealth,  nor  yet  a  long  descent 

Through  many  a  famous  line, 
Can  give  this  power  to  mankind  lent 

From  Nature's  hand  divine, 
For  with  the  call  there  comes  the  might 
Of  those  who  teach,  or  preach,  or  fight. 

A.  R.  ROBlKION 
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>Jjl  HERE  wa'n't  any  use  o'fretting, 
V^     An'  I  told  Obadiah  so, 

For  ef  we  could  n't  hold  on  to  things, 
We'd  jest  got  to  let  'em  go. 
There  were  lots  of  folks  that  'd  suffer 

Along  with  the  rest  of  us, 
\n'  it  didn't  seem  to  be  wurth  our  while 
To  make  such  a  dreffle  fuss. 

To  be  sure,  the  barn  was  'most  empty, 

An'  com  an'  pertaters  sca'ce, 
An'  not  much  of  anything  plenty  an'  cheap, 

But  water — an'  apple-sass. 
But  then — as  I  told  Obadiah — 

It  wa'  n't  any  use  to  groan. 
For  flesh  an'  blood  could  n't  stan'  it ;  an'  he 

Was  nothing  but  skin  an'  bone. 

But,  laws !  ef  you'd  only  heerd  him, 

At  any  hour  of  the  night, 
Vprayin'  out  in  that  closet  there, 

'Twould  have  set  you  crazy  quite. 
I  patched  the  knees  of  those  trousers 

With  cloth  that  was  noways  thin, 
But  it  seemed  as  ef  the  pieces  wore  out 

As  fast  as  I  set  'em  in. 

To  me  he  said  mighty  little 

Of  the  thorny  way  we  trod. 
But  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day 

He  talked  it  over  with  God. 
Down  on  his  knees  in  that  closet 

The  most  of  his  time  was  passed ; 
For  Obadiah  knew  how  to  pray 

Much  better  than  how  to  fast. 

But  I  am  that  way  contrairy 

That  ef  things  don't  go  jest  right, 
I  feel  like  rolling  my  sleeves  up  high 

An'  gittin'  ready  to  fight. 
An'  the  giants  I  slew  that  winter 

I  ain't  goin'  to  talk  about ; 
An'  I  did  n't  even  complain  to  God, 

Though  I  think  that  He  found  it  out. 

With  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle 

I  druv  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
?OT  I  knew  that  we  need  n't  starve  to  death 

Or  be  lazy  because  we  were  poor. 
An*  Obadiah  he  wondered, 

An'  kept  me  patchin'  his  knees. 
An'  thought  it  strange  how  the  meal  held  oat. 

An'  stranger  we  did  n't  freeze. 


But  I  said  to  myself  in  whispers, 

"  God  knows  where  his  gift  descends; 
Au'  'tis  n't  always  that  faith  gits  down 

As  far  as  the  fiiigcr-ends." 
An'  I  would  n't  have  no  one  reckon 

My  Obadiah  a  shirk, 
For  some,  you  know,  have  the  gift  to  pray 

And  others  the  gift  to  work. 

Josephine  Por.r.A.nD 


«*Jaok." 

E  wore  a  pair  of  tattered  pants, 

A  ragged  roundabout. 
And  through  the  torn  crown  of  his  hat 
A  lock  of  hair  stuck  out ; 
He  had  no  shoes  upon  his  feet. 

No  shirt  upon  his  back  ; 
His  home  was  on  tlie  friendless  street. 
His  name  was  "  L,ittle  Jack." 

One  day  a  toddling  baby-boy, 

With  head  of  curlj-  hair, 
Escaped  his  loving  mother's  eyes, 

Who,  busy  with  her  care, 
Forgot  the  little  one,  who  crept 

Upon  a  railroad  near 
To  play  with  the  bright  pebbles  there. 

Without  a  thought  of  fear. 

But  see  !  around  a  curve  there  comes 

A  swiflly  flying  train — 
It  rattles,  roars  !  the  whistle  shrieks 

With  all  its  might  and  main  ; 
The  mother  sees  her  child,  but  stands 

Transfixed  -with  sudden  fright ! 
The  baby  claps  his  little  hands 

And  laughs  witli  low  delight. 

Look !  look  I  a  tattered  figure  flies 

Adown  the  railroad  track  ! 
His  hat  is  gone  !  his  feet  are  bare  ! 

'Tis  ragged  "  Little  Jack!" 
He  grasps  the  child,  and  from  the  track 

The  babe  is  safely  tossed — 
A  slip  !  a  cry  !  the  train  rolls  by — 

Brave  "  Little  Jack"  is  lost. 

They  found  his  mangled  body  there 

Just  where  he  slipped  and  fell — 
And  strong  men  wept  who  never  cazed 

For  him  when  he  was  well. 
If  there  be  starry  crowns  in  heaven 

For  little  ones  to  wear. 
The  star  in  "  Little  Jack's"  shall  shine 

As  bright  as  any  there  1 

EUGBNK  T    Ha^JU 
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sister  '11  be  down  in  a  minute,  and  says 
•ou  're  to  wait,  if  you  please. 
And  says  I  might  stay  'till  she  came,  if  I  'd 
promise  never  to  tease, 
Nor  speak  till  you  spoke  to  me  firsL     But  that's  non- 
sense, for  how  would  you  know 
What  she  told  me  to  say,  if  I  did  n't?     Don't  you  really 
and  truly  think  so  ? 

"And  then  you'd  feel  strange  here  alone !     And  you 

would  n't  know  just  where  to  sit ; 
Iter  that  chair  is  n't  strong  on  its  legs,  and  we  never 

use  it  a  bit; 
We  keep  it  to  match  with  the  sofa.     But  Jack  says  it 

would  be  like  j'ou 
To  flop  yourself  right  down  upon  it  and  knock  out  the 

Tcry  last  screw. 

•'^pose  you  try?     I  won't  tell.     You  're  afraid  to! 

Oh  !  you  're  afraid  they  would  think  it  was  mean  ! 
Veil  then  there's  the  album — that's  pretty,  if  you  're 

sure  that  your  fingers  are  clean  ; 
/or  sister  says  sometimes  I  daub  it,  but  she  only  says 

that  when  she's  cross. 
there's  her  picture.     You  know  it  ?     It's  like  her,  but 

she  ain't  as  good-looking,  of  course  1 

■  This  is  me.     It's  the  best  of  'em  all.     Now,  tell  me, 

you'd  never  have  thought 
That  once  I  was  little  as  that?     It's  the  only  one  that 

could  be  bought — 
For  that  was  the  message  to  pa  from  the  ph<5tograph 

man  where  I  sat — 
That  he  would  n't  print  off  any  more  till  he  first  got  his 

money  for  that. 

"  What  ?     Maybe  you  're  tired  of  waiting.    Why,  often 

she's  longer  than  th's  ; 
There's  all  her  back  hair  to  do  up  and  all  of  her  fixDnt 

curls  to  friz ; 
But  it's  nice  to  be  sitting  here  talking  like  grown 

people,  just  you  and  me. 
Do  you  think  you  '11  be  coming  here  often  ?     Oh,  do  I 

But  do'nt  come  like  Tom  Lee. 

•'Tom  Lee?     Her    last    beau.      Why,  my  goodness  I 

He  used  to  be  here  day  and  night. 
Till  the  folks  thought  he'd  be  her  husband,  and  Jack 

says  that  gave  him  a  fright. 
Ycm  won't  run  away,  then,  as  he  did  ?  for  you  're  not 

a  rich  man,  they  say  ; 
Pa  says  you  are  as  poor  aa  a  church  mouse.     Now,  are 

you  ?  and  how  poor  are  thej  ? 


"Ain't  you  glad  that  you  met  me  ?     Well  /am  for  I 

know  now  your  hair  is  n't  red  ; 
But  what  there's  left  of  it  is  mousy,  and  not  what  that 

naughty  Jack  said. 
But  there  !     I  must  go  ;  sister  's  coming.     But  I  wish 

I  could  wait  just  to  see 
If  she  ran  up  to  you  and  kissed  you  in  the  way  that 

she  used  to  kiss  Lee."  Bret  Hartb. 


After  the  Burial. 

ES,  Faith  is  a  goodly  anchor 

When  skies  are  sweet  as  a  psalm 
It  lolls  at  the  bows  so  stalwart 
In  bluff",  broad-shouldered  calm. 

And  when  over  breakers  to  leeward 
The  tattered  surges  are  hurled. 

It  may  keep  our  head  to  the  tempest, 
With  its  grip  on  the  base  of  the  world. 

But,  after  the  shipwreck,  tell  me 

What  help  in  its  iron  thews, 
Still  true  to  the  broken  hawser, 

Deep  down  among  seaweed  and  ooze  ? 

In  the  breaking  gulfs  of  sorrow. 
When  the  helpless  feet  stretch  out. 

And  find  in  the  deeps  of  darkness 
No  footing  so  solid  as  doubt ; 

Then  better  one  spar  of  memory, 
One  broken  plank  of  the  Past, 

That  our  human  heart  may  cling  to. 
Though  hopeless  of  shore  at  last  I 

To  the  spirit  its  splendid  conjecture*. 
To  the  flesh  its  sweet  despair, 

Its  tears  o'er  the  thin  worn  locket 
With  its  anguish  of  deathless  hair  I 

Immortal?  I  feel  it  and  know  it; 

Who  doubts  it  of  such  as  she  ? 
But  that  is  the  pang's  very  secret — 

Immortal  away  from  me  ! 

There's  a  narrow  ridge  in  the  graveyard 
Would  scarce  stay  a  child  in  his  race  ; 

But  to  me  and  my  thought  it  is  wider 
Than  the  star-sown  vague  of  space. 

Your  logic,  my  finend,  is  perfect. 
Your  moral's  most  drearily  true  ; 

But  since  the  earth  clashed  on  her  coffio^ 
I  keep  hearing  that,  and  not  you. 

Cousole,  if  you  will ;  I  can  bear  it ; 

'Tis  well-meant  alms  of  breath  ; 
But  not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 

Has  made  Death  otb«r  than  Deatk. 
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It  is  pagan  :  but  wait  till  you  feel  it, 
That  jar  of  our  earth,  that  dull  shock, 

When  the  ploughshare  of  deeper  passion 
Tears  down  to  our  primitive  rock. 

Communion  in  spirit?  Forgive  me, 
But  I,  who  am  earthly  and  weak. 

Would  give  all  my  incomes  from  dreamland 
For  her  rose-leaf  palm  on  my  cheek  I 

That  little  shoe  in  the  comer, 

So  worn  and  wrinkled  and  brown- 
Its  emptiness  confutes  you. 

And  argues  your  wisdom  down. 

James  R.  Loweli.. 


The  Meu  Who  Do  Not  Lift. 

"HE  world  is  sympathetic  ;  the  statement  none  can 

doubt- 
When  A's  in  trouble  don't  we  think  that  B  should 
help  tiim  out  ? 
Of  course  we  haven't  time  ourselves  to  care  for  any 

one, 
But  yet  we  hope  that  other  folks  will  see  that  it  is  done. 
We  want  the  grief  and  penury  of  earth  to  be  relieved  ; 
We'd  have  the  battles  grandly  fought,   the  victories 

achieved ; 
We  do  not  care  to  take  the  lead,  and  stand  the  brush 

and  brunt ; 
At  lifting  we're  a  failure,  but  we're  splendid  on  the 
grunt. 

And  there  are  others,  so  we  find,  as  on  our  way  we  jog, 
Who  want  to  do  their  lifting  on  the  small  end  of  the  log ; 
They  do  a  lot  of  blowing,  and  they  strive  to  make  it 

known 
That  were  there  no  one  else  to  help,  they'd  lift  it  all 

alone. 
If  talking  were  effective,  there  are  scores  and  scores  of 

men 
Who'd  inov«  a  mountain  off  its  base  and  move  it  back 

again. 
But  as  a  class,  to  state  it  plain,  in  language  true  and 

blunt, 
They're  never  worth  a  cent  to  lift,  for  all  they  do  is 

grunt. 


The  Blind.  Man  and  the  Lame  One. 

kNE  day  a  blind  man  chanced  to  mee' 
'A  lame  one  limping  in  the  street ; 
The  former  hoped  with  foud  delight. 
The  latter  would  conduct  him  riglit. 


The  lame  man  cried,  "  Lend  aid  to  thee  t 

"  I  cannot  walk,  unhappy  me  ! 

"And  yet,  methinks,  to  bear  a  load, 

"  Thou  hast  good  shoulders  strong  and  broad. 

"If  thou'lt  resolve  to  bear  me  hence, 
"  I'll  be  thy  guide  as  recompense  ; 
"Thy  firm  strong  foot  will  then  be  mine, 
"And  my  bright  eye  be  also  thine." 

The  lame  man,  with  his  crutches,  rode 
Upon  the  blind  man's  shoulders  broad, 
United  thus  achieved  the  pair 
What  each  would  have  accomplished  ne'eii 

The  gifts  of  others  thou  hast  not. 
While  others  want  what  thou  hast  got ; 
And  from  this  imperfection  springs 
The  good  that  social  virtue  brings. 

If  other  men  the  gifts  possessed 
With  which  by  Nature  I  am  blest. 
Their  care  but  for  themselves  would  be, 
They  ne'er  would  waste  a  thought  on  me. 

Plague  not  the  gods  with  wail  and  cry  ! 
The  gifts  which  they  to  thee  deny, 
And  give  another,  profit  thee  ; 
We  need  but  sociability. 

Christian  GEUCEaX* 


Lines  to  an  Indian  Air. 

I  ARISE  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright. 
I  arise  firom  dreams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me — who  knows  how? 
To  thy  chamber-window,  sweet  I 

The  wandering  airs,  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 

The  champak  odors  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 

The  nightingale's  complaint. 
It  dies  upon  her  heart. 

As  I  must  die  on  thine, 

0  beloved  as  thou  art ! 

O  lifl  me  from  the  grass  ! 

1  die,  I  faint,  I  fail ! 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 

My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas  I 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fest ; 
Oh !  press  it  close  to  thine  again. 

Where  it  wiU  break  at  lasL 

Percy  Byssttr  Sheiawt. 
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The  Two  Glasses. 

/iA'H'ERU  sat  two  glasses,  filled  to  the  brim, 
^^^Oq  a  rich  nian's  table,  rim  to  riiu  ; 
Oue  was  ruddy,  and  red  as  blood. 
And  one  was  clear  as  the  crystal  flood. 

Said  the  glass  of  wine  to  his  paler  brother, 

"Let  us  tell  talcs  of  the  past  to  each  other. 

I  can  tell  of  banquet,  and  revel,  and  mirth, 

Where  I  was  king,  for  I  ruled  in  might. 

And  the  proudest  and  grandest  souls  on  earth 

Fell  under  my  touch,  as  though  struck,  with  blight. 

From  the  heads  of  kings  I  have  torn  the  crown, 

Foom  the  heights  of  fame  I  have  hurled  men  down ; 

I  have  blasted  many  an  honored  name  ; 

I  have  taken  virtue,  and  given  shame  ; 

I  have  tempted  tlie  youth  with  a  sip,  a  taste, 

\\'hich  has  made  his  future  a  barren  waste. 

Far  greater  than  any  king  am  I, 

Or  than  any  array  beneath  the  sky : 

I  have  made  the  arm  of  the  driver  fail, 

And  sent  the  train  from  its  iron  rail ; 

I  have  made  good  ships  go  down  at  sea. 

And  the  shrieks  of  the  lost  were  sweet  to  me, 

For  they  said,  '  Behold,  how  great  you  be  I 

Fame,  strength,  wealth,  genius,  before  you  fall. 

And  your  might  and  power  are  over  all.' 

Ho!  ho  !  pale  brother,"  laughed  the  wine, 

"Can  you  boast  of  deeds  as  great  as  mine?" 

Said  the  water  glass :  "I  cannot  boast 
Of  a  king  dethroned,  or  a  murdered  host; 
But  I  can  tell  of  hearts  that  were  sad, 
By  my  crystal  drops  made  light  and  glad  ; 
Of  thirsts  I  have  quenched,  and  brows  I've  laved; 
Of  hands  I  have  cooled,  and  souls  I've  saved. 
^I  have  leaped  through  the  valley,  dashed  down  the 

mountain. 
Slept  in  the  sunshine,  and  dripped  from  the  fountain  ; 
I  have  burst  my  cloud  fetters  and  dropped  from  the  skv , 
And  everywhere  gladdened  the  landscape  eye. 
I  have  eased  the  hot  forehead  of  fever  and  pain, 
I  have  made  the  parched  meadows  grow  fertile  with 

grain; 
I  can  tell  of  the  powerful  wheel  of  the  mill 
That  ground  out  the  flour,  and  turned  at  my  will ; 
I  can  tell  of  manhood,  debased  by  you, 
That  I  have  uplifted  and  crowned  anew. 
I  cheer,  I  help,  I  strengthen  and  aid, 
I  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  maid; 
I  set  the  chained  wine-captive  free, 
And  all  are  better  for  knowing  me." 

These  are  the  tales  they  told  to  each  other. 
The  glass  of  wine  and  its  paler  brother, 
As  they  sat  together,  filled  to  the  brim. 
On  a  rich  man's  table,  rim  to  rim. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Our  Baby. 

kHEN  the  morning,  half  in  shadow. 
Ran  along  the  hill  and  meadow, 
And  with  milk-white  fingers  parted 
Crimson  roses,  golden-hearted ; 
Opening  over  ruins  hoary 
Every  purple  morning-glory. 
And  outshakiug  from  the  bushes 
Singing  larks  and  pleasant  thrushes ; 
That's  the  time  our  little  baby, 
Stiayed  from  Paradise,  it  may  be. 
Came  with  eyes  like  heaven  above  her. 
Oh,  we  could  not  choose  but  love  her ! 

Not  enough  of  earth  for  sinning. 
Always  gentle,  always  winning, 
Never  needing  our  reproving, 
Ever  lively,  ever  loving ; 
Starry  eyes  and  sunset  tresses. 
White  arms,  made  for  light  caresses, 
Lips,  that  knew  no  word  of  doubting. 
Often  kissing,  never  pouting : 
Beauty  even  in  completeness. 
Overfull  of  childish  sweetness  ; 
That's  the  way  our  little  baby, 
Far  too  pure  for  earth,  it  may  be. 
Seemed  to  us,  who  while  about  her 
Deemed  we  could  not  do  without  herw 

When  the  morning,  half  in  shadow. 
Ran  along  the  hill  and  meadow, 
And  with  milk-white  fingers  parted 
Crimson  roses,  golden-hearted ; 
Opening  over  ruins  hoary 
Every  purple  morning-glory, 
And  outshakiug  from  the  bushes 
Singing  larks  and  pleasant  thrushes.; 
That's  the  time  our  little  baby. 
Pining  here  for  heaven,  it  may  be, 
Turning  from  our  bitter  weeping. 
Closed  her  eyes  as  when  in  sleeping. 
And  her  white  hands  on  her  bosom 
Folded  like  a  summer  blossom. 

Now  the  litter  she  doth  lie  on, 
Strewed  with  roses,  bear  to  Zion  ; 
Go,  as  past  a  pleasant  meadow. 
Through  the  valley  of  the  shadow ! 
Take  her  softly,  holy  angels, 
Past  the  ranks  of  God's  evangels  ; 
Past  the  saints  and  martyrs  holy 
To  the  Earth-born,  meek  and  lowly. 
We  would  have  our  precious  blossom 
Softly  laid  in  Jesus*  bosom, 

Phcebe  CarOp 
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Little  Dora's  Soliloquy. 

if  AN'T  see  what  our  baby  boy  is  dood  for  anyway  ; 
He  don't  know  how  to  walk  or  talk,  he  don't  know 
how  to  play  ; 
He  tears  up  ev'ry  single  zing  he  posser-bil-ly  tan, 
An'  even  tried  to  break,  one  day,  my  mamma's  bestest 

fan. 
He's  al'ays  tumblin'  'bout  ze  floor,  an'  gives  us  awful 

scares, 
An'  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night,  he  never  says  his 

praj'ers. 
On  Sunday,  too,  he  musses  up  my  go-to-meetin'  clothes. 
An'  once  I  foun'  him  hard  at  work  a-pinc'in'  Dolly's 

nose ; 
An'  ze  uzzer  day  zat  naughty  boy  (now  what  you  s'pose 

you  zink  ?) 
Upset  a  dreat  big  bottle  of  my  papa's  writin'  ink  ; 
An',  'stead  of  kyin'  dood  an'  hard,  as  course  he  ought 

to  done. 
He  laughed,  and  kicked  his  head  'most  off,  as  zo  he 

zought  'twas  fun. 
He  even  tries  to  reach  up  high,  an'  pull  zings  off  ze 

shelf. 
An'  he's  al'ays  wantin'  you,   of  course,  just't  when 

you  want  you'self. 
I  rather  dess,  I  really  do,  from  how  he  pulls  my  turls, 
2^y  all  was  made  a-purpose  for  to  'noy  us  little  dirls  ; 
An'  I  wish  zere  wasn't  no  such  zing  as  naughty  baby 

boys — 
Why — why  ;  zat's  him  a-kyin'  now  ;  he  makes  a  drefful 

noise, 
I  dess  I  better  run  and  see,  for  if  be  has — boo-hoo  ! 
Felled  down   ze  stairs   and  killed   his-self,  whatever 

s-s-s'all  I  do ! 


The  Treasure  Diggers. 

VINTNER,  at  the  point  of  death. 
Spake  to  his  sons  with  parting  breath ; 
"A  treasure  in  our  vineyard  lies. 
••  Dig  for  it !"— "  Say,  where  is  the  prize?" 

Aloud  they  to  their  father  .cried. 
"  Dig,  dig  !"  he  said,  when  lo  !  he  died. 

Ere  in  his  grave  he  long  had  lain. 

They  searched  and  dug  with  might  and  main. 

With  spade,  and  mattock,  and  with  hoe 

The  vineyard  o'er  and  o'er  they  throw. 

No  clod  escaped  their  zealous  toil. 

E'en  through  a  sieve  they  passed  the  soil. 

And  drew  the  rakes  across,  around  ; 

For  every  stone  upon  the  ground. 

But  of  the  treasure  saw  no  trace. 

Each  thought  'twas  but  a  wild  goose  chase. 


But  scarce  the  sun  its  yearly  round 
Had  made,  when  they  with  wonder  found 
Each  vine-tree  bore  a  threefold  prize. 
Then  grew  at  length  the  children  wise, 
And,  year  on  year  revolving  round. 
Dug  greater  treasures  from  the  ground. 

Good  folks,  to  dig  the  earth  for  treasure 
Is  sometimes  no  such  foolish  measure. 

Gottfried  August  Burgbh 


Over  the  River. 

kVER  the  river  they  beckon  to  me, 
Loved  ones  who  crossed  to  the  other  side  ; 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 
But  their  voices  are  drowned  by  the  rushing  tide- 
There's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold. 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 
And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 

We  saw  not  the  angels  that  met  him  there — 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see  ; 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands,  waiting  to  welcome  me. 
Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet ; 
Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale — 

Darling  Minnie  !     I  see  her  yet ; 

She  closed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands. 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark ; 
We  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  further  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  au  1  angels  be  ; 
Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  coll  and  pale; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars. 

And  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  snowj'  sail ; 
And  lo  1  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  h»srts. 

They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ; 

We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

Sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea  ; 
Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shor». 

They  watch  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 
And  I  sit  and  think  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flashing  on  river,  and  hill,  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  waters  cold 

And  list  to  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar. 
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I  shall  watch  for  the  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail ; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gaius  tlie  straud ; 
I  shall  pais  from  sight  witli  the  boatman  pale 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit-land. 
I  shall  know  tlie  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  aHgel  of  death  shall  carry  me. 

Nancy  A.  W.  Priest, 


The  River  Path. 

(p^  O  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 
Y^  |The  tangled  bank  below  was  still ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew  : 

For,  from  us  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side, 
We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified, — 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom  ; 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen, 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod, 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  morn  or  sun ; 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before  ; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear ! 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  right; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light ; 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed, 
A  long  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled : 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold : 

And,  borne  onpiers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sur.lit  side  ! 

*•  So,"  prayed  we,  "  when  our  feet  draw  near 
The  river  dark  with  mortal  fear, 


"And  the  night  cometh,  chill  with  dew, 
O  Father,  let  thy  light  break  through  I 

"  So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide. 
To  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tideV 

"  So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
O'er  thy  eternal  hills  look  forth  : 

"And  in  thy  beckoning  angels  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below  !" 

John  Greeni,eaf  Whittibr. 


The  Goldeu  Street. 

i<4  HE  toil  is  very  long  and  I  am  tired : 
^^^     Oh,  Fatlier,  I  am  weary  of  the  waj' ! 
Give  me  that  rest  I  have  so  long  desired  ; 
Bring  me  that  Sabbath's  cool  refreshing  day, 
And  let  the  fever  of  my  world-worn  feet 
Press  the  cool  smoothness  of  the  golden  street. 

Tired, — very  tired  !     And  I  at  times  have  seen. 
When  the  far  pearly  gates  were  open  thrown 
For  those  who  walked  no  more  with  me,  the  green 
Sweet  foliage  of  the  trees  that  there  alone 

At  last  wave  over  those  whose  world-worn  feet 
Press  the  cool  smoothness  of  the  golden  street- 

When  the  gates  open,  and  before  they  close — 
Sad  hours  but  holy — I  have  watched  the  tide 
Whose  living  crystal  there  forever  flows 
Before  the  throne,  and  sadly  have  I  sighed 
To  think  how  long  until  my  world-worn  feet 
Press  the  cool  smoothness  of  the  golden  street. 

They  shall  not  wander  from  that  blessed  way ; 

Nor  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  weariness,  nor  sin, 
Nor  any  clouds  in  that  eternal  day 

Trouble  them  more  who  once  have  entered  in  ; 
But  all  is  rest  to  them  whose  world-worn  feet 
Press  the  cool  smoothness  of  the  golden  street. 

Thus  the  gates  close  and  I  behold  no  more, 

Though,  as  I  walk,  they  open  oftener  now 
For  those  who  leave  me  and  go  on  before ; 
And  I  am  lonely  also  while  I  boW 

And  think  of  those  dear  souls  whose  world-worn  feet 
Press  the  cool  smoothness  of  the  golden  streat. 

Tired,  very  tired ! — but  I  will  patient  be. 
Nor  will  I  murmur  at  the  weary  wa}' ; 
I  too  shall  walk  beside  the  cr\-stal  sea. 

And  pluck  the  ripe  fruit,  all  that  God-lit  day, 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  let  my  world-worn  feet 
Press  the  cool  smoothness  of  the  golden  street. 
WiLWAM  O.  Stoddard. 
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Maude  and  Madge. 

EY  sat  and  combed  their  beautiful  hair, 
Their  long  bright  tresses,  one  by  one, 
As  they  laughed  and  talked  in  their  chamber  there , 
After  the  revel  was  done. 


Idly  they  talked  of  waltz  and  quadrille, 
Idly  they  laughed  like  other  girls, 

Who  over  the  fire,  when  all  is  still. 
Comb  out  their  braids  and  cvirls. 

Robes  of  satin  and  Brussels  lace. 
Knots  of  flowers,  and  ribbons,  too, 

Scattered  about  in  every  place. 
For  the  revel  is  through. 

And  Maud  and  Madge  in  robes  of  white, 
The  prettiest  night-gowns  under  the  sun, 

Stockingless,  slipperless,  sit  in  the  night. 
For  the  revel  is  done  : — 

Stt  and  comb  their  beautiful  hair, 

Those  wonderful  waves  of  brown  and  gold, 
Till  the  fire  is  out  in  the  chamber  there, 

And  the  little  bare  feet  are  cold : 

Then  out  01  the  gathering  winter  chill. 
All  out  of  the  bitter  St.  Agnes  weather. 

While  the  fire  is  out  and  the  house  is  still, 
Maud  and  Madge  together, — 

Maud  and  Madge  in  robes  of  white. 
The  prettiest  night-gowns  under  the  sun, 

Curtained  away  from  the  chilly  night, 
After  the  revel  is  done. 

Float  along  in  a  splendid  dream, 
To  a  golden  gittern's  tinkling  tune, 

While  a  thousand  lusters  shimmering  stream 
In  a  palace's  grand  saloon. 

Flashing  of  jewels  and  flutter  of  laces, 
Tropical  odors  sweeter  than  musk. 

Men  and  women  with  beautiful  faces, 
And  eyes  of  tropical  dusk. 

And  one  face  shining  out  like  a  star. 
One  face  haunting  the  dreams  of  each, 

A.nd  ohe  voice,  sweeter  than  others  are. 
Breaking  in  silvery  speech  ; 

Telling  through  lips  of  bearded  bloom 

An  old,  old  story  over  again. 
As  down  the  royal  bannered  room. 

To  the  golden  gittern's  strain. 

Two  and  two  they  dreamily  walk, 
While  an  unseen  spirit  walks  beside, 

And,  all  unheard  in  the  lover's  talk. 
He  claimeth  one  for  his  bride. 


O  Maud  and  Madge,  dream  on  together. 

With  never  a  pang  of  jealous  fear  I 
For,  ere  the  bitter  SL  Agnes  weather 

Shall  whiten  another  year, 

Robed  for  the  bridal  and  robed  for  the  tomb. 
Braided  brown  hair  and  golden  tress, 

There  '11  be  only  one  of  you  left  for  the  bloom 
Of  the  bearded  lips  to  press. 

Only  one  for  the  bridal  pearls , 

The  robe  of  satin  and  Brussels  lace — 

Only  one  to  blush  through  her  curls 
At  the  sight  of  a  lover's  face. 

O  beautiful  Madge,  in  your  bridal  white  ! 

For  you  the  revel  has  j  ust  begun  ; 
But  for  her  who  sleeps  in  your  arms  to-night 

The  revel  of  Life  is  done  ! 

But  robed  and  crowned  with  your  saintly  bliss, 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  bride  of  the  sun, 

O  beautiful  Maud,  you'll  never  miss 
The  kisses  another  hath  won  ! 

Nora  Psxh 


Ships  at  Sea. 

I  HAVE  ships  that  went  to  sea, 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  ; 
None  have  yet  come  home  to  me. 
But  are  sailing  to  and  fro. 
I  have  seen  them  in  my  sleep, 
Plunging  through  the  shoreless  deep. 
With  tattered  sails  and  battered  hulls. 
While  round  them  screamed  the  gulls. 
Flying  low,  flying  low. 

I  have  wondered  why  they  strayed 

From  me,  sailing  round  the  world ; 
And  I've  said,  "I'm  half  afraid 

That  their  sails  will  ne'er  be  furled." 
Great  the  treasures  that  they  hold, 
Silks,  and  plumes,  and  bars  of  gold ; 
While  the  spices  that  they  bear, 
Fill  with  fragrance  all  the  air, 
As  they  sail,  as  they  sail. 

Ah  !  each  sailor  in  the  port 

Knows  that  I  have  ships  at  sea, 
Of  the  waves  and  winds  the  sport. 

And  the  sailors  pity  me. 
Oft  they  come  and  with  me  walk, 
Cheering  me  with  hopeful  talk. 
Till  I  put  my  fears  aside, 
And,  contented,  watch  the  tide 
Rise  and  fall,  rise  and  fall. 
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I  have  waited  on  the  piers, 

Gaziufj  for  thcni  down  the  bay, 

Days  and  nights  for  many  years, 
Till  I  Uirned  heart-sick  away. 

But  the  pilots,  when  they  land, 

Stop  and  take  me  by  the  hand, 

Saying,  "  You  will  live  to  see 

Your  proud  vessels  come  from  sea, 
One  and  all,  one  and  all." 

So  I  never  quite  despair, 

Nar  let  hope  or  courage  fail ; 
And  some  day,  when  skies  are  fair, 

Up  the  bay  my  ships  will  sail. 
I  shall  buy  then  all  I  need, — 
Prints  to  look  at,  books  to  read. 
Horses,  wines,  and  works  of  art. 
Everything — except  a  heart. 
That  is  lost,  that  is  lost. 

Once,  when  I  was  pure  and  young, 

Richer,  too,  than  I  am  now. 
Ere  a  cloud  was  o'er  me  flung, 

Or  a  wrinkle  creased  my  brow. 
There  was  one  whose  heart  was  mine ; 
But  she's  something  now  divine. 
And  though  come  my  ships  from  sea, 
Thev  can  bring  no  heart  to  me 
Evermore,  evermore. 

Robert  B.  Coffin. 


The  Courtin'. 

|0D  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still 

Fur  'z  you  can  look  or  listen 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an*  hill 
All  silence  an'  all  glisten. 

Zekel  crep'  quite  unbeknown 

An'  peeked  iu  thru'  the  winder, 
An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

'Ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 

With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in — 
There  warn't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 

To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 

Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her  I 
An'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 

The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbley  crook-necks  hung. 

An'  in  among  'cm  rusted 
The  old  queen's-arm  tliet  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted 


The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in, 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin' ; 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin, 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peel  in.' 

'Twas  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  such  a  blessed  crcetur, 
A  dogrose  blushin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  i, 

Clean  grit  an'  human  natur'  ; 
None  couldn't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 

Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals. 

He'd  sc  uired  'em,  danced  'em,  druv  'em. 
Fust  this  one,  an'  then  thet,  by  spells — 

All  is,  -le  couldn't  love  'em. 

But  long  o'  her  his  veins  'ould  run 

All  crinkly  like  curled  maple, 
The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o'sun 

Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap'il. 

She  thought  no  v'ice  hed  sech  a  swing 

Ez  hisn  in  the  choir  ; 
My  !  when  he  made  "  Ole  Hundred"  ring, 

She  knowed  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An'  she'd  blush  scarlet,  right  in  prayer, 
When  her  new  meetin'  bunnet 

Felt  somehow  thru*  its  crown  a  pair 
O'  blue  eyes  sot  upon  it. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  tu, 

A  raspin'  on  the  scraper — 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelin's  flew 

Like  sparks  in  burnt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itcred  on  the  mat. 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  sekle. 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pity-pat. 

But  hem  went  pity  Zekle. 

An'  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 
Parin'  away  like  murder. 

'*  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s'pose  ?" 

"Wall  ....  no  ...  .  I  come  designin*- 
*'To  see  my  Ma?  She's  sprinklin'  clo'es 
Agin  to-morrer's  i'nin'." 

To  say  why  gals  act  so  or  so. 

Or  don't  'ould  be  presumin' ; 
Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 

Comes  nateral  to  women. 
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H-  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'other, 
An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 

He  couldn't  ha'  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  "  I'd  better  call  agin  ;" 
Says  she  "Think  likely,  Mister;" 

That  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin 
An    ....  Wal,  he  up  an' kisther 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 
All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips 

An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes'  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  naturs  never  vary. 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glued 

Too  tight  for  all  expressin'. 
Till  mother  see  how  metters  istood, 

And  gin  'em  both  her  blessin'. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is,  they  was  cried 

In  meetin'  come  nex'  Sunday. 

James  Russeli^  Lowei-l. 


On  Recrossingr  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

^J^ONG  years  ago  I  wandered  here, 
l^^     In  the  midsummer  of  the  year, — 

I/ife's  summer  too ; 
A  score  of  horsemen  here  we  rode. 
The  mountain  world  its  glories  showed, 
All  fair  to  view. 

These  scenes  in  glowing  colors  drest, 
Mirrored  the  life  within  my  breast, 

Its  ■world  of  hopes  ; 
The  whispering  woods  and  fragrant  breeze 
That  stirred  the  grass  in  verdant  seas 

On  billowy  slopes. 

And  glistening  crag  in  sunlit  sky. 

Mid  snowy  clouds  piled  mountains  high, 

Were  joys  to  me; 
My  path  was  o'er  the  prairie  wide. 
Or  here  on  grander  mountain-side, 

To  choose,  all  free. 

The  rose  that  waved  in  morning  air, 
And  spread  its  dewy  fragrance  there 

In  careless  bloom. 
Gave  to  my  heart  its  ruddiest  hue, 
O'er  my  glad  life  its  color  threw 

And  sweet  perfume. 
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The  buoyant  hopes  and  busy  life 
Have  ended  all  in  hateful  strife. 

And  thwarted  aim. 
The  world's  rude  contact  killed  the  roae. 
No  more  its  radiant  color  shows 

False  roads  to  fame. 

Backward,  amidst  the  twilight  glow 
Some  lingering  spots  yet  brightly  show 

On  hard  roads  won, 
Where  still  some  grand  peaks  mark  the  way, 
Touched  by  the  light  of  parting  day 

And  memory's  sun. 

But  here  thick  clouds  the  mountains  hide. 
The  dim  horizon  bleak  and  vnde 

No  pathway  shows, 
And  rising  gusts,  and  darkening  sky, 
Tell  of  "  the  night  that  cometh,"  nigh, 

The  brief  day's  close. 

John  C.  Fremont. 
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The  Old  Hearthstone. 

Y  son,  thou  wilt  dream  the  world  is  fair, 
And  thy  spirit  will  sigh  to  roam, 

And  thou  must  go  ;  but  never,  when  there. 
Forget  the  light  of  home  I 


Though  pleasure  may  smile  with  a  ray  more  bright 

It  dazzles  to  lead  astray 
Like  the  meteor's  flash,  'twill  deepen  the  night 

When  treading  thy  lonely  way  : — 

But  the  hearth  of  home  has  a  constant  flame, 

And  pure  as  a  vestal  fire — 
"Twill  bum,  'twill  burn  forever  the  same. 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 

The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest-tossed. 
And  thy  hopes  may  vanish  like  foam — 

When  sails  are  shiver'd  and  compass  lost. 
Then  look  to  the  light  of  home  I 

And  there,  like  a  star  through  midnight  cloud. 

Thou 'It  see  the  beacon  bright ; 
For  never,  till  shining  on  thy  shroud, 

Can  be  quenched  its  holy  light. 

The  sun  of  fame  may  guild  the  name. 

But  the  heart  ne'er  felt  its  ray  ; 
And  fashion's  smiles,  that  rich  ones  claim, 

Are  beams  of  a  wintrj'  day. 

How  cold  and  dim  those  beams  would  be. 

Should  life's  poor  wanderer  come  ! — ■ 
My  son,  when  the  world  is  dark  to  thee. 

Then  tnm  to  the  light  of  home. 

Sarah  J.  Wat,iv- 
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Tbe  Sleeping:  Sentinel. 


The  Incidents  here  woven  into  verse  relate  to  William  Scott, 
H  young  soldier  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  who.  while  on  duty 
ss  a  sentinel  at  night,  fell  asleep,  and.  having  been  condemned 
to  die  was  pardoned  by  the  President.  They  form  a  brief  record 
of  his  humble  Vife  at  home  and  in  the  field,  and  of  his  glorious 
death. 

r^AS  in  the  sultry  summer-tiine,  as  vrar'e  red 
records  show, 
When  patriot  armies  rose  to  meet  a  fratricidal 

foe — 

When,  from  the  Nortli  and  Bast  and  West,  like  the  up- 
hearing  sea, 

Swept  forth  Columbia's  sons,  to  make  our  country 
truly  free. 

Within  a  prison's  dismal  walls,  where  shadows  veiled 

decay — 
In  fetters,  on  a  heap  of  straw,  a  youthful  soldier  lay  ; 
Heart-broken,   hopeless,  and  forlorn,  with  short  and 

feverish  breath. 
He  waited  but  the  appointed  hour  to  die  a  culprit's 

death. 

Yet,  but  a  few  brief  weeks  before,  untroubled  with  a 
care. 

He  roamed  at  will,  and  freely  drew  his  native  moun- 
tain air — 

Where  sparkling  streams  leap  mossy  rocks,  from  many 
a  woodland  font, 

And  waving  elms,  and  grassy  slope*,  give  beattty  to 
Vermont. 

Where,  dwelling  in  a  humble  cot,  a  tiller  of  the  »oil — 
Encircled  by  a  mother's  love  he  shared  a  father's  toil — 
Till,  borne  upon  the  wailing  winde,  his  suffering  coun- 
try's cry 
Fir«d  his  young  heart  with  fervent  zeal,  for  her  to  live 
or  die ; 

Then  left  he  all :  a  few  fond  tears,  by  firmness  half 
concealed, 

A  blessing,  and  a  parting  prayer,  and  he  was  in  the 
field— 

The  field  of  strife,  whoae  dews  are  Wood,  whoaebreeees 
war's  hot  breath, 

Whoee  fruits  are  garnered  in  the  grave,  whose  hus- 
bandman is  death ! 

Without  a  mormur,  he   endured  a  service  new  and 

hard ; 
But  wearied  with  a  toilsome  march,  it  chanced  on« 

ni^ht,  on  guard, 
He  sank,  exhausted,  at  his  post,  and  the  gray  monring 

found 
His  prostrate  form— a  sentinel  asleep  upon  the  ground. 


So  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  aweary,  on  the  soil. 
Sank  the  disciples,  watching  near  the  suflfering  Son  oi 

God; 
Yet,  Jesus,  with  compassion  moved,  beheld  their  heavy 

eyes. 
And  though  betray'd  to  ruthless  foes,  forgiving,  bade 

them  rise. 

But  God  is  love — and  finite  minds  can  faintly  compie 

hend 
How  gentle  mercy,  in  His  rule,  may  with  stem  justice 

blend  ; 
And  this  poor  soldier,  seized  and  bound,  found  notva 

to  justify, 
While  war's  inexorable  law  decreed  that  he  must  die. 

'Twas    night. — In  a  secluded   room,   with   measured 

tread,  and  slow, 
A  statesman  of  commanding  mien  paced  gravely  to 

and  fro  ; 
Oppressed,  he  pondered  on  a  land  by  civil  discord 

rent ; 
On  brothers  armed  in  deadly  strife  : — it  was  the  Presi 

dent. 

The  woes  of  thirty  millions  filled  his  burdened  heart 

with  grief, 
Embattled  hosts,  on  land  and  sea,  acknowledged  him 

their  chief; 
And  yet,  amid  the  din  of  war,  he  heard  the  plaintive 

cry 
Of  that  poor  soldier,  as  he  lay  in  prison,  doomed  to 

die. 

Twas  morning. — On  a  teated  field,  and  through  tbe 

heated  haze, 
Flashed  back,  from  lines  of  burnished  arms,  tlie  sunt 

effulgent  blaze ; 
While,   from  a  sombre  prison-house,  seen   slowly  to 

emerge 
A  sad  procession,  o'er  the  sward,  moved  to  a  m'  ftied 

dirge. 

And  in  the  midst,  with  faltering  steps,  and  pal  •  mi 

anxious  face. 
In  manacles,  between  two  guards,  a  soldier  hi  hii 

place, 
A  youth^led  oct  to  die  ; — and  yet,  it  was  no<  ieaih, 

but  shame 
That  smote  his  gallant  heart  with  dread,  and  ah  ok  hi' 

manly  frame. 

Still  on,  before  the  marshall'd  ranks,  the  train  pursuer 

its  way 
Up  to  the  designated  spot,  whereon  a  coffin  lay — 
His  coffin;  and  with  reeling  brain,  despairinj^ — Teso 

late- 
He  took  his  station  bv  its  side,  abandoned  to  his  iatc. 
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Then  came  across  his  wavering  sight  strange  pictures 

in  the  air ; 
He  sawhis distant  mountain  home  ;  ha  saw  his  mother 

there ; 
He  saw  his  father  bowed  in  grief,  thro'  fast-declining 

years; 
He  saw  a  nameless  fprsL-ve  ;  and  then,  the  vision  closed 

— in  tears. 

Yet  once  again.     In  double  file  advancing,  tlien,  he 

saw 
Twelve  comrades  sternly  set  apart  to  execute  the  law — 
But  saw  no  more  ;  his  senses  swam — deep  darkness 

settled  round — 
And,   shuddering,  he  awaited  now  the  fatal  volley's 

sound. 

Then  suddenly  was  heard  the  noise  of  steed  and  wheels 

approach, 
And,  rolling  through  a  cloud  of  dust,  appeared  a  stately 

coach. 
On,  past  the  guards,  and  through  the  field,  its  rapid 

course  was  bent, 
Till,   halting,    'mid  the  lines   was  seen    the  nation's 

President. 

He  came  to  save  that  stricken  soul,  now  waking  from  , 

despair ; 
And  from  a  thousand  voices  rose  a  shout  which  rent 

the  air^ 
The  pardoned  soldier  understood  the  tones  of  jubilee. 
And,  bounding  from  his  fetters,  blessed  the  hand  that 

made  him  free. 

'Twas  spring — within  a  verdant  vale,  where  Warwick's 

crystal  tide 
Reflected,  o'er  its  pe«ceful  breast,  fair  fields  on  either 

side — 
Where  birds  and  flowers  combined  to  cheer  a  sylvan 

solitude — 
Two  threatening  armies,  face  to  face  in  fierce  defiance 

stood. 

Two   threatening   armies!     One   invoked  by   injured 

Liberty — 
Which  bore  above  its  patriot  ranks  the  Symbol  of  the 

Free ; 
And  one,  a  rsbel  horde,  beneath  a  fianntiuCT  flag  of 

bars, 
A  fragment,  torn  by  traitorous  hands,  from  Freedom's 

Stripes  and  Stars. 

A  sudden  shock  which  shook  the  earth,   'mid  vapor 

dense  and  dun, 
Proclaimed,  along  the  echoing  hills,  the  conflict  had 

begun; 
And  shot  and  sbell,  athwart  the  stream  with  fiendish 

fury  sped, 
To  strew  among  the  living  lines  the  dying  apid  the 

dead. 


Then,  louder  than  the  roaring  sUxm.,  pealed  forth  the 

stem  command, 
"Charge!  soldiers,  charge!"  and,  Jt  the  word,    with 

shouts,  a  fearless  band, 
Two  hundred  heroes  from  Vermont,  rushed  onward, 

through  the  flood, 
And   upward   o'er   the    rising  ground,    they    marked 

their  way  in  blood. 

The  smitten  foe  l^fbre  them  fled,  in  terror   from  his 

post — 
While,  unsustained,  two  hundred  stood,  to  battle  witli 

a  host  1 
Then  turning  as  the  rallying  raaks,  with  murd'rou? 

fire  replied, 
They  bore  the  fallen  o'er  the  field,  and  through  th* 

purple  tide. 

The  fallen  !    And  the  first   who   fell  in  that   unequal 

strife. 
Was  he  whom  mercy  sped  to  save  when  justice  claimed 

his  life — 
The   pardon'd   soldier!     And   while   yet   the   conflict 

raged  around, 
While   3-et  his   life-blood   ebbed  away    through    every 

gaping  wound — 

While  yet  his  voice  grew   tremulous.-  and  death   be- 

dimmed  Lis  eye — 
He  called  his  comrades  to  attest  he  had  not   feared 

to  die  ; 
And  in  his  last  expiring  breath,  a  prayer  to  heaven  was 

sent. 
That  God,  witli  His  uniailing  grace,  would  bless  oas 

President. 

Fr.^ncis  De  Hae.-?  J.\yrvTSR. 


Old   Grimes. 

LD  Grimes  is  dead,  that  good  old  man — 
We  ne'er  shall  see  liim  more  ; 
He  used  to  wear  a  long  black  coat, 
All  buttoned  down  before. 

His  heart  was  open  as  the  day. 
His  feelings  all  were  true  ; 

His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  gray — 
He  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

Whene'er  he  heard  the  voice  of  pain, 
His  breast  with  pity  burned  ; 

The  large  round  head  upon  his  cane 
From  ivon,'  was  turned. 

Kind  words  he  ever  had  for  all ; 

He  knew  no  base  design  ; 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small, 

His  nose  \vas  aquiline- 
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He  lived  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 

In  friendship  he  was  true  ; 
His  coat  had  pocket-holes  behind, 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unharmed,  the  sin  which  earth  pollutes 

He  passed  securely  o'er, 
And  never  wore  a  pair  o'  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

But  good  Old  Grimes  is  now  at  rest, 
Nor  lears  misfortune's  frown  ; 
He  wore  a  double-breasted  vest — 
The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find, 

And  pay  it  its  desert ; 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind, 

No  ruffles  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse — 

Was  sociable  and  gay  ; 
He  wore  large  buckles  on  his  shoes, 

And  changed  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gaze, 

He  did  not  bring  to  view, 
Nor  make  a  noise  town-meeting  days, 

As  many  people  do. 

His  worldly  goods  he  never  threw 

In  trust  to  fortune's  chances, 
But  lived  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  circumstances. 

Thus  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares 

His  peaceful  moments  rau  ; 
And  everybody  said  he  was 

A  fine  old  gentleman. 

Albert  G.  Greene. 


The  A'agabonds. 

|E  are  two  travelers,  Roger  and  I. 

Roger's  my  dog: — come  here,  you  scamp  ! 
Jump  for  the  gentlemen — mind  your  eye  ! 
Over  the  table — look  out  for  the  lamp  ! — 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old  ; 

Five  years  we've  tramped  through  wind  and  weather, 
And  slept  outdoors  when  nights  were  cold. 
And  ate  and  drank — and  starved  together. 

tVe've  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  you  ! 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 
K  fire  to  thaw  our  thumbs  (p)oor  fellow  ! 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there's  been  frozen,) 
Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle, 

(This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  strings,) 
Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats  hot  from  tlie  griddle, 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings ! 


No,  thank  ye,  sir — I  never  drink  ; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral— 
Aren't  we,  Roger? — see  him  wink  ! — 

Well,  something  hot,  then — we  won't  quarrel. 
He's  thirsty,  too — see  him  nod  his  head  ? 

What  a  pity,  sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk  ! 
He  understands  every  word  that's  said — 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water-and-chalk. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog, 
I  wonder  I've  not  lost  the  respect 

(Here's  to  you,  sir !)  even  of  my  dog. 
But  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin  ; 

And  this  old  coat,  with  its  empty  pockets, 
And  rags  that  smeli  of  tobacco  and  gin. 

He'll  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 

There  isn't  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  dis8'=''  "t.. 
So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  forgiving, 

To  such  a  miserable,  thankless  master  ! 
No,  sir  ! — see  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin  ! 

By  George  !  it  makes  my  old  eyes  water  i 
That  is,  there's  something  in  this  gin 

That  chokes  a  fellow.     But  no  matter  ! 

We'll  have  some  music,  if  you're  willing. 

And  Roger  (hem  !  what  a  plague  a  cough  is,  sir  1) 
Shall  march  a  little — Start  you  villain  ! 

Stand  straight !   'Bout  face  !  Salute  j-our  oflicei'  i 
Put  up  that  paw  !  Dress !  Take  your  rifie  ! 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see  !)  Now  hold  youi 
Cap  while  the  gentlemen  give  a  trifle, 

To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier  ! 

March  !  Halt !  Now  show  how  the  rebel  shake.'* 

When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Now  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 

To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance. 
Five  yelps — that's  five ;  he's  might)'  knowing  ! 

The  night's  before  us,  fill  the  glasses  ! 
Quick,  sir  !  I'm  ill — my  brain  is  going  ! 

Some  brandy  ! — thank  you  ! — there  ! — it  passes  I 

Why  not  reform  ?     That's  easily  said  ; 

But  I've  gone  through  such  wretched  treacmert. 
Sometimes  forgetting  tlie  taste  of  bread, 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant. 
That  my  poor  stomach's  past  reform  ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  thinking, 
I'd  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm 

To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think  ? 

At  your  age,  sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 
A  dear  girl's  love — but  I  took  to  drink  ; — 

The  same  old  story  ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 
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ir  you  could  have  iseen  these  classic  features — 
You  needn't  laugh,  sir;  they  were  not  theu 

Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures ; 
I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men. 

If  you  had  seen  her,  so  fair  and  young, 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast ! 
{f  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the   wine   went  round,   you  wouldn't  htive 
that  ever  I,  sir,  should  be  straying  [guessed 

Fi  om  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog, 
.Ragged  and  penniless,  and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog  ! 

She's  married  since — a  parson's  wife  : 

'Twas  better  for  her  that  we  should  part — 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
I  have  seen  her  ?     Once  :  I  was  weak  and  sp«nt. 

On  the  dusty  road,  a  carriage  stopped  : 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went. 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped ! 

You've  set  me  talking,  sir ;  I'm  sorry ; 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change  I 
What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar's  story  ! 

Is  it  amusing  ?  you  find  it  strange  ? 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me  I 

'Twas  well  she  died  before — Do  \ou  know 
If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below  ? 

Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain  ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder,  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden, 

Aching  thing,  in  place  of  a  heart  ? 
He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  if  he  could, 

No  doubt  remembering  things  that  were — 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food. 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I'm  better  now  ;  that  glass  was  warming, — 

You  rascal !  limber  your  lazy  feet  I 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street . — • 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think  ? 

Put  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free, 
kad  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  nor  drink 

The  sooner,  the  better  for  Roger  and  me  ! 

John  T.  Trowbridge. 


The  Miller's  Daughter. 

IT  is  the  miller's  daughter, 
And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 
That  trembles  at  her  ear : 
For,  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 


And  I  would  be  the  girdle 

About  her  dainty,  dainty  waft, 

And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me 
In  sorrow  and  in  rest : 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I'd  cla-^p  it  round  so  close  and  tighL 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace, 
And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs  : 

And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 

I  scarce  should  be  unclasped  at  night. 

Alfred  Tennyso* 


^ 


Little  Nell's  Funeral. 

ND  now  the  bell— the  bell 

She  had  so  often  heard  by  night  and  djiy, 
And  listened  to  with  solemn  pleasure, 

E'en  as  a  living  voice — 
Rung  its  remorseless  toll  for  her, 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good. 

Decrepit  age,  and  vigorous  life. 
And  blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy, 
Poured  forth — on  crutches,  in  the  pride  of  strength 

And  health,  in  the  full  blush 

Of  promise,  the  mere  dawn  of  life — 
To  gather  round  her  tomb.     Old  men  were  there. 

Whose  eyes  were  dim 

And  senses  failing — 
Grandames,  who  might  have  died  ten  years  ago. 
And  still  been  old — the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame. 

The  palsied. 
The  living  dead  in  many  shapes  and  forms. 
To  see  the  closing  of  this  early  grave. 

What  was  the  death  it  would  shut  in. 
To  that  which  still  could  crawl  and  keep  above  j\ 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now ; 

Pure  as  the  new  fallen  snow 
That  covered  it ;  whose  day  on  earth 

Had  been  as  fleeting. 
Under  that  porch,  where  she  had  sat  whr«»  rttm^eo 
In  mercy  brought  her  to  that  peacefu'.  spot. 
She  passed  again,  and  the  old  chvircn 
Received  ber  in  its  quiet  shade. 

They  carried  her  to  one  old  nook, 
Where  she  had  many  and  many  a  time  sat  musing. 
And  laid  their  burtlen  softly  on  the  pavemeni 
The.  light  streamed  on  it  through 
The  colored  window — a  window  where  the  boughs 
Of  trees  were  ever  rustling 
In  the  summer,  and  where  ti»5  birds 
Sang  sweeOy  aU  d»v  long. 

Cka»v,»»  ."^ickbns. 
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Christmas  Time. 

EAP  on  more  wood  ! — the  wind  is  chill  ; 
^But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still ; 
Each  age  has  deenied  the  new- bom  year 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer  : 
And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  relit^ous  rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night : 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  vrere  rung  ; 
On  Christmas  eve  tlie  mass  was  sung; 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green  ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all  ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 
And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose. 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  "post  and  pair." 
All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  ; 

The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone  the  day  to  grace, 

Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 

No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 

By  old  blue-coated  serving-man  ; 

Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high. 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell 

How,  when  and  where  the  monster  fell ; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  wassail  round,  in  gocnl  brown  bowls, 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithlely  trowls. 

There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  ;  hard  by 

Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie ; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce. 

At  such  high-tide,  her  savory  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in, 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din ; 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 


It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery  ; 

White  skirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made  ; 

But,  O,  what  maskers  richly  dight 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light  I 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

'T  was  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale  ; 

'T  was  Christmas  told  the  merriest  cale  ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


The  Worn  Wedding-  Ringr. 

^S^OUR  wedding  ring  wears  thin,  dear  wife ;    ah, 
{^^     summers  not  a  few, 

Since  I  put  it  on  your  finger  first,  have  passed  o'ei 

me  and  you ; 
And,  love,  what  changes  we   have  seen, — what   cares 

and  pleasures,  too, — 
Since  you  became  my  own  dear  wife,  when  this  old 

ring  was  new  ! — 

O,  blessings  on  that  happy  day,  the  happiest  of  my 

life, 
When,  thanks  to  God,  your  low,  sweet  "Yes  "  made 

you  my  loving  wife  I 
Your  heart  will  say  the  same,  I  know  ;  that  day's  as 

dear  to  you, — 
That  day  that  made  me  yours,  dear  wife,  when  this  old 

ring  was  new. 

How  well  do  I  remember  now  your  young  sweet  face 

that  day  I 
How  fair  you  were,  how  dear  you  were,  my  tongue 

could  hardly  say  ; 
Nor  how  I  doated  on  you  ;  O,  how  proud  I  was  of  you . 
But  did  I  love  you  more  than  now,  when  this  old  rinr; 

was  new  ? 

No — no  !   no  fairer  were  you  then  than  at  this  hour  to 

me  ; 
And,  dear  as  life  to  me  this  day,  how  could  you  dearer 

be? 
As  sweet  your  face  might  be  that  day  as  now  it  is,  'tis 

true! 
But  did  I  know  your  heart  as  well  when  this  old    ring 

was  new? 

Years  bring  fresh  links  to  bind  us,  wife, — young  voices 

that  are  here ; 
Young  faces  round  our  fire  that  make   their  mother's 

yet  more  dear ; 
Young  loving  hearts  your  care   each  day   makes     et 

more  like  to  you, 
More  like  the  loving  heart  made  mine  when  this  old. 

ring  was  new. 
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rbe  past  is  dear,  its  tweetness  still  our  memories  treas- 
ure yet ; 

rhc  griefs  we've  borne,  together  borne,  we  would  not 
now  forget. 

W^hatever,  wife,  the  future  brings,  heart  unto  heart 
still  true. 

We  11  share  as  we  have  shared  all  else  since  this  old 
ring  was  new. 

^Ynd  if  God  spares  us  'mongst  our  sons  and  daughters 

to  grow  old, 
We   know  His  goodness  will  not    let   your  heart  or 

mine  grow  cold. 
Your  aged  eyes  will  see  in  mine  all  they've  still  shown 

to  you. 
And  mine  in  yours  all  they  have  seen  since   this  old 

ring  was  new. 

And  O,  when  death  shall  come  at  last  to  bid  me  to  my 

rest. 
May  I  die  looking  in  those  eyes,  and   resting  on  that 

breast ; 
0,  may  my  parting  gaze  be  blessed  with  the  dear  sight 

of  you. 
Of  those  fond  eyes, — fond  as  they  were  when  this  old 

ring  was  new ! 

Wii,tiAM  Cox  Bennktx. 


Faithless  Nelly  Gray. 

1^1  EN  BATTLE  was  a  soldier  bold, 
^^/     And  used  to  war's  alarms ; 

But  a  cannon  ball  took  off  his  legs, 
So  he  laid  down  his  arms  ! 

Now  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field, 

Said  he,  "  Let  others  shoot. 
For  here  I  leave  my  second  leg, 

And  the  Forty-second  Foot ! ' ' 

The  army  surgeons  made  him  limbs: 
Said  he — "They're  only  pegs; 

But  there's  as  wooden  members  quite 
As  represent  my  legs  1" 

Now  Ben  he  loved  a  pretty  maid. 

Her  name  was  Nelly  Gray  ! 
So  he  went  to  pay  her  his  devours 

When  he'd  devoured  his  pay. 

But  when  he  called  on  Nelly  Gray, 

She  made  him  quite  a  scoff; 
And  when  she  saw  his  wooden  legs, 

Began  to  take  them  o£f  1 


"  O  Nelly  Gray  !  O  Nelly  Gray  t 
Is  this  your  love  so  warm  ? 
The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat. 
Should  be  more  uniform  I" 

Said  she,  "  I  loved  a  soldier  once, 

For  he  was  blithe  and  brave  ; 
But  I  will  never  have  a  man 

With  both  legs  in  the  grare  1 

"  Before  you  had  those  timber  toes, 
Your  love  I  did  allow, 
But  then  you  know,  you  stand  upon 
Another  footing  now  !" 

"  O  Nelly  Gray  !  O  Nelly  Gray  ! 
For  all  your  cheering  speeches, 
At  duty's  call  I  left  my  legs 
In  Badajos's  breaches!'' 

"Why,  then,"  said  she,  "you've  lost  the  feet 
Of  legs  in  war's  alarms, 
And  now  you  cannot  wear  your  shoes 
Upon  your  feats  of  arms !" 

"  O,  false  and  fickle  Nelly  Gray  ; 
I  know  why  you  refuse  : — 
Though  I've  no  feet — some  other  man 
Is  standing  in  my  shoes  ! 

"  I  wish  I  n'er  had  seen  your  face  ; 
But,  now,  a  long  farewell  I 
For  30U  will  be  my  death  : — al^! 
You  will  not  be  my  Nell .'" 

Now  when  he  went  from  Nelly  Gray, 

His  heart  so  heavy  got — 
And  life  was  such  a  burthen  grown, 

It  made  him  take  a  knot  1 

So  round  his  melancholy  neck 

A  rope  he  did  entwine, 
And,  for  his  second  time  in  life. 

Enlisted  in  the  Line  ! 

One  end  he  tied  around  a  beam, 

And  then  removed  his  pegs, 
And,  as  his  legs  were  off — of  course, 

He  soon  was  oflF  his  legs  ! 

And  there  he  hung  till  he  was  dead 

As  any  nail  in  town — 
For  though  distress  had  cut  him  up, 

It  could  not  cut  him  down  ! 

A  dozen  men  sat  on  bis  corpse. 

To  find  out  why  he  died — 
And  they  buried  Ben  in  four  cross-roads. 

With  a  stake  in  his  inside  1 

Thomas  Hood. 
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A  Milkmaid's  Soug. 

^rvULL,  pull  1  and  the  pail  is  full, 
v^And  milking's  done  aud  over, 

Who  would  not  sit  here  under  the  tree? 
What  a  fair,  fair  thing's  a  green  field  to  see  I 
Brim,  brim,  to  the  rim,  ah  me  I 
T  have  set  my  pail  on  the  daisies  I 
(t  seems  so  light — can  the  sun  be  set? 
Jhc  dews  must  be  heavy,  my  cheeks  are  wet, 
1  could  cry  to  have  hurt  the  daisies  I 
Harry  is  near,  Harry  is  near. 
My  heart's  as  sick  as  if  he  were  here, 
My  lips  are  burning,  my  cheeks  are  wet, 
He  hasn't  uttered  a  word  as  yet, 
But  the  air's  astir  with  his  pra'ses. 
Aly  Harry  I 
The  air's  astir  with  your  praises. 

He  has  scaled  the  rock  by  the  pixy's  stone, 

He's  among  the  kingcups — he  picks  me  one, 

I  love  the  grass  that  I  tread  upon 

When  I  go  to  my  Harry  I 

He  has  jumped  the  brook,  he  has  climbed  the  knoll, 

There's  never  a  faster  foot  I  know, 

But  still  he  seems  to  tarry. 

0  Harry  1  O  Harry  1  my  love,  my  pride, 
My  heart  is  leaping,  my  arms  are  wide  I 
Roll  up,  roll  ap,  }OU  dull  hillside, 

Roll  up,  and  bring  my  Harry  ! 

They  may  talk  of  glory  over  the  sea, 

But  Harry's  alive,  and  Harry's  for  me. 

My  love,  my  lad,  my  H&rry  1 

Come  spring,  come  winter,  come  sua,  cotuti  sn»jw. 

What  cares  Dolly,  whether  or  no. 

While  I  can  milk  and  marry  ? 

Right  or  wrong,  and  wrong  or  right, 

Quarrel  who  quarrel,  and  fight  who  fight. 

But  I'll  bring  my  pail  home  every  night 

To  love,  and  home,  and  Harry  1 

We'll  drink  our  can,  we'll  eat  our  cake. 

There's  beer  in  the  barrel,  there's  bread  in  the  bake, 

The  world  may  sleep,  the  world  may  wake. 

But  I  shall  milk  and  marry. 

And  marry, 

1  shall  milk  and  marry.  Sydnby  Dobei.1.. 


John  Maynard. 

ija"WAS  on  Lake  Erie's  broad  expanse, 
^f     One  bright  midsummer  day. 

The  gallant  ste-imer  Ocean  Queen 
Swept  proudly  on  her  way. 
Bright  faces  clustered  on  the  deck, 

Or  leaning  o'er  the  side, 
Watched  carelessly  the  feathery  foam. 
That  flecked  the  rippling  tide. 


Ah,  who  beneath  that  cloudless  sky, 

That  smiling  bends  serene, 
Could  dream  that  danger,  awful,  vast, 

Impended  o'er  the  scene — 
Could  dream  that  ere  an  hour  had  spe«l, 

That  frame  of  sturdy  oak 
Would  sink  beneath  the  lake's  blue  wave  , 

Blackened  with  fire  and  smoke  ? 

A  seaman  sought  the  captain's  side, 

A  moment  whispered  low  ; 
The  captain's  swarthy  face  grew  pale, 

He  hurried  down  below. 
Alas,  too  late  I     Though  quick  and  shai] 

And  clear  his  orders  came. 
No  human  efforts  could  avail 

To  quench  the  insidious  flame. 

The  bad  news  quickly  reached  the  deck, 

It  sped  from  lip  to  lip. 
And  ghastly  faces  everywhere 
lyooked  from  the  doomed  ship. 
"  Is  there  no  hope — no  chance  of  life  ?" 

A  hundred  lips  implore  ; 
"But  one,"  the  captain  made  reply, 
"  To  run  the  ship  on  shore." 

A  sailor,  whose  heroic  soul 

That  hour  should  yet  reveal — 
By  name  John  Maynard,  eastern  born- 
Stood  calmly  at  the  wheel. 
"  Head  her  southeast  !"  the  captain  shoutt , 

Above  the  smothered  roar, 
•'  Head  her  southeast  without  delay  I 
Make  for  the  nearest  shore  1 ' ' 

No  terror  pales  the  helmsman's  cheek. 

Or  clouds  his  dauntless  eye. 
As  in  a  sailor's  measured  tone 

His  voice  responds,   "  Ay,  Ay  !  " 
Three  hundred  souls — the  steamer's  freight-  ■ 

Crowd  forward  wild  with  fear. 
While  at  the  stem  the  dreadful  flames 

Above  the  deck  appear. 

John  Maynard  watched  the  nearing  flames, 

But  still,  with  steady  hand 
He  grasped  the  wheel,  and  steadfastly 

He  steered  the  ship  to  land. 
*'  John  Maynard, "  with  an  anxious  voice, 

The  captain  cries  once  more, 
"  Stand  by  the  wheel  five  minutes  yet. 

And  we  will  reach  the  shore.  " 
Through  flames  and  smoke  that  dauntless  hend 

Responded  firmly,  still 
Unawed,  though  face  to  face  with  death 

'•  With  God's  good  help  I  will  I  " 
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The  flames  approach  with  giant  strides, 

They  scorch  his  hands  and  brow  ; 
One  arm  disabled  seeks  his  side, 

Ah,  he  is  conquered  now  1 
But  no,  his  teeth  are  firmly  set. 

He  crushes  down  the  pain — 
His  knee  upon  the  stanchion  pressed, 

He  guides  the  ship  again. 

One  moment  yet !  one  moment  yet  I 

Brave  heart,  thy  task  is  o'er  I 
The  pebbles  grate  beneath  the  keel, 

The  steamer  touches  shore. 
Three  hundred  grateful  voices  rise, 

In  praise  to  God,  that  He 
Hath  saved  them  from  the  fearful  fire, 

And  from  the  ingulfing  sea. 

But  where  is  he,  that  helmsman  bold  ? 

The  captain  saw  him  reel — 
His  nerveless  hands  released  their  task. 

He  sunk  beside  the  wheel. 

The  wave  received  his  lifeless  corpse, 
Blackened  with  smoke  and  fire. 

God  rest  him  !     Hero  never  had 
A  nobler  funeral  pyre  1 


Horatio  Ai,ger,  Jr. 


It  Snows. 

Tsnowsl"   cries  the  schoolboy — "Hurrahl"  and 
and  his  shout 
Is  ringing  through  the  parlor  and  hall. 
While  swiil  as  the  wink  of  a  swallow,  he's  out, 

And  his  playmates  have  answered  his  call : 
It  makes  the  heart  leap  but  to  witness  their  joy — 

Proud  wealth  has  no  pleasures,  I  trow. 
Like  the  rapture  that  throbs  in  the  pulse  of  the  boy, 

As  he  gathers  his  treasures  of  snow  ; 
Then  lay  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thine  heirs. 
While  health  and  the  riches  of  nature  are  theirs. 

"It  snows  1"    sighs  the  imbecile — "Ah I"     and  his 
breath 

Comes  heavy,  as  clogged  with  a  weight ; 
While  from  the  pale  aspect  of  nature  in  death, 

He  turns  to  the  blaze  of  his  grate : 
6  nd  nearer,  and  nearer,  his  soft-cushioned  chair 

Is  wheeled  tow'rds  the  life-giving  flame — 
He  dreads  a  chill  pufF  of  the  scow-burdened  air. 

Lest  it  wither  his  delicate  frame : 
Oh,  small  is  the  pleasure  existence  can  give. 
When  the  fear  we  shall  die  only  proves  that  we  live  I 


It 


snows  1"    cries  the  traveler — "Hoi"    and  U» 
word 
Has  quickened  his  steed's  lagging  pace  ; 
The  wind  rushes  by,  but  its  howl  is  unheard — 

Unfelt  the  sharp  drift  in  his  face  ; 
For  bright  through  the  tempest  his  own  home  ap- 
peared— 
Ay,  though  leagues  intervened,  he  can  see 
There's  the  clear,  glowing  hearth,  and  the  table  pit 
pared. 
And  his  wife  with  their  babes  at  her  knee. 
Blest  thought  I  how  it  lightens  the  grief-laden  hour, 
That  those  we  love  dearest  are  safe  from  its  power  I 

"It  snows  I"   cries  the   belle — "Dear,  how  lucky  t' 
and  turns 

From  her  mirror  to  watch  the  flakes  fall ; 
Like  the  first  rose  cf  summer,   her  dimpled  cheek 
burns. 

While  musing  on  sleigh-ride  and  ball : 
There  are  visions  of  conquest,  of  splendor,  and  muth 

Floating  over  each  drear  winter's  day  ; 
But  the  tintings  of  hope  on  this  storm  beaten  earth. 

Will  melt  like  the  snow  flakes,  away ; 
Turn,  turn  thee  to  heaven,  fair  maiden,  for  bliss 
That  world  has  a  fountain  ne'er  opened  in  this. 

"It  snows  1"  cries  the  widow — "O  God!"  and  hei 
sighs 

Have  stifled  the  voice  of  her  prayer ; 
Its  burden  ye'U  read  in  her  tear-swollen  eyea 

On  her  cheek,  sunk  with  fasting  and  care. 
"Tis  night — and  her  fatherless  ask  her  for  bread — 

But  "  He  gives  the  young  ravens  their  food," 
And  she  trusts,  till  her  dark  heart  adds  horror  to  drearf 

And  she  lays  on  her  last  chip  of  wood. 
Poor  sufferer !  that  sorrow  thy  God  only  knows — 
'Tis  a  pitiful  lot  to  be  poor  when  it  snows  t 

Sarah  Joseph  a  Hale. 


Johnny  Bartholomew. 

/STHE  journals  this  morning  are  full  of  a  tale 
^^^      Of  a  terrible  ride  through  a  tunnel  by  rail ; 

And  people  are  called  on  to  note  and  admire 
How  a  hundred  or  more,  through  the  smoke-cloud  anc 

fire. 
Were  borne  from  all  peril  to  limbs  and  to  lives- 
Mothers  saved  to  their  children,  and  husbands  to  wiv  ' 
But  of  him  who  performed  such  a  notable  deed 
Quite  little  the  jounalist  gives  us  to  read. 
In  truth,  of  thif  hero  so  plucky  and  bold, 
There  is  nothing  except,  in  few  syllables  told, 
His  name,  which  is  Johnny  Bartholomew. 
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Away  in  Nevada — they  don't  tell  us  where, 
Nor  does  it  much  matter — a  railway  is  there, 
Which  winds  in  and  out  through  the  cloven  ravines. 
With  ghmpses  at  times  of  the  wildest  of  scenes — 
Now  passing  a  bridge  seeming  fine  as  a  thread, 
Now  shooting  past  cliffs  that  impend  o'er  the  head, 
Now  plunging  some  black-throated  tunnel  within, 
Whose  darkness  is  roused  at  the  clatter  and  din  ; 
And  ran  every  day  with  its  train  o'er  the  road, 
An  engine  that  steadily  dragged  on  its  load, 
And  was  driven  by  Johnny  Bartholomew. 

With  throttle-valve  down,  he  was  slowing  the  train, 
While  the  sparks  fell  around  and  behind  liim  like  rain, 
As  he  came  to  a  spot  where  a  curve  to  the  right 
Brought   the   black,   yawning   mouth  of  a  tunnel  in 

sight. 
And  peering  ahead  with  a  far-seeing  ken. 
Felt  a  quick  sense  of  danger  come  over  him  then. 
Was  a  train  on  the  track  ?     No  1    A  peril  as  dire — 
The  further  extreme  of  the  tunnel  on  fire ! 
And  the  volume  of  smoke  as  it  gathered  and  rolled, 
Shook  fearful  dismay  from  each  dun-colored  fold. 
But  daunted  not  Johnny  Bartholomew. 

Beat  faster  his  heart,  though  its  current  stood  still. 
And  his  nerves  felt  ajar  but  no  tremulous  thrill  ; 
And   his  eyes   keenly   gleamed  through  their  partly 

closed  lashes. 
And  his  lips — not  with  fear — took  the  color  of  ashes. 
"  If  we  falter,  these  people  behind  us  are  dead  ! 
So  close  the  doors,  fireman — we'll  send  her  ahead  1 
Crowd  on  the  steam  till  she  rattles  and  swings  I 
Open  the  throttle-valve!     Give  her  her  wings!  " 
Shouted  he  from  his  post  in  the  engineer's  room, 
Driving  onward  perchance  to  a  terrible  doom. 
This  man  they  call  Johnny  Bartholomew. 

Firm  grasping  the  bell-rope  and  holding  his  breath. 
On,  on  through  the  Vale  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
On,  on  through  that  horrible  cavern  of  hell. 
Through  flames  that  arose  and  through  timbers  that 

fell. 
Through  the  eddying  smoke  and  the  serpents  of  fire 
That  writhed  and  that  hissed  in  their  anguish  and  ire. 
With  a  rush  and  a  roar  like  a  wild  tempest's  blast. 
To  the  free  air  beyond  them  in  safety  they  passed  I 
While  the  clang  of  the  bell  and  the  steam  pipe's  shrill 

yell, 
Told  the  joy  at  escape  from  that  underground  hell 
Of  the  man  they  called  Johnny  Bartholomew. 

Did  the  passengers  get  up  a  service  of  plate  ? 
Did  some  oily-tongued  orator  at  the  man  prat*  ? 
Women  kiss  him  ?    Young  children  cling  fast  to  his 
knees? 


Stout  men  in  their  rapture  his  brown  fingers  sque«ae? 

And  where  was  he  born  ?     Is  he  handsome  ?     Has  he 

A  wife  for  his  bosom,  a  child  for  his  knee  ? 

Is  he  young?     Is  he  old?     Is  he  tall?    Is  ht  short? 

Well,  ladies  the  journals  tell  naught  of  tlie  sort, 

And  all  that  they  give  us  about  him  to-day, 

After  telling  the  tale  in  a  commonplace  way. 

Is — the  man's  name  is  Johnny  Bartholomew. 

Thomas  Dunn  ENGi,iSH 


James  Fitz- James  and  Ellen. 

/TS    FOOTSTEP  struck  her  ear, 

^Jk\  And  Snowdoun's  graceful  Knight  w.^  near. 

She  turned  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 
'  O  welcome,  brave  Fitz  James  1"  she  said ; 
How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 
Pay  the  deep  debt" — "O,  say  not  so  I 
To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas  1  the  boon  to  give, 
And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  ; 
I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid, 
With  Scotland's  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 
No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lead  his  better  mocd  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come  ;   't  is  more  than  time, 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." 
With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrung, 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And  gently  whispered  hope  and  cheer  ; 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  stayed, 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade, 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

Within  't  was  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glowed  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight, 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  eve 
And  from  their  tissue  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  stayed  ; 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed  : 
For  him  she  sought  who  owned  this  state, 
The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate  I 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed — 
Then  turned  bewildered  and  amazed, 
For  all  stood  bare  ;  and  in  the  room 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
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To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent, 

On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent, 

Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen 

He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 

The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring — 

And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King  1 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay  ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands  : 
She  showed  the  ring,  she  clasped  her  hands. 

0,  not  a  moment  could  he  brook, 

The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look  ! 
Gently  he  raised  her,  and  the  while 
Checked  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile  ; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kissed, 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismissed  : — ■ 
Yes,  fair  ;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thj'  wishes  bring  ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet-ring. 
Ask  naught  for  Douglas  ;  yester  even 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven  ; 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue, 

1,  from  his  rebel  kinsman,  wrong. 
We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamor  loud  ; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause, 
Our  council  aided  and  our  laws. 

I  stanched  thy  father's  death-feud  stern, 
With  stout  De  Vaux  and  gray  Glencairn  ; 
And  Bothwell  's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  throne. 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid  ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 

And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 

The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour, 

The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  power — • 

When  it  can  say,  the  godlike  voice, 

Arise,  sad  virtue,  and  rejoice  ! 

Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 

On  nature's  raptures  long  should  pry  : 

He  stepped  between — "Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 

Steal  not  my  proselyte  away  ! 

The  riddle  't  is  my  right  to  read, 

That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 

Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 

In  life's  more  low,  but  happier  way, 

'T  is  under  name  which  veils  my  power. 

Nor  falsely  veils,  for  Stirling's  tower 


Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims. 
And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 
Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws, 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." 
Then,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, 
"  Ah,  little  trait'ress !  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 
What  vanity  full  dearly  bought. 
Joined  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benvenue, 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive  1" 
Aloud  he  spoke — "Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold. 
Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz- James's  ring  : 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King  ■"' 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guessed. 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 
But  with  that  consciousness  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Graeme, 
And  more  she  deemed  the  monarch's  ire- 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew  ; 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true, 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. 
'  Forbear  thy  suit ;  the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  stay  li.e's  parting  wings. 
I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 
Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brand. 
My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 
To  bid  Clan-Alpine's  chieftain  live  ! — 
Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  ? 
No  otlier  captive  friend  to  save  ?" 
Blushing,  she  turned  her  from  the  king, 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  tlie  ring. 
As  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stained  her  glowing  cheek. 
'  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. 
Malcolm,  come  forth!" — And,  at  the  word 
Down  knelt  the  Graeme  to  Scotland's  lord. 
'  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues. 
From  thee  may  vengeance  claim  her  due«. 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile, 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man. 
Dishonoring  thus  thy  roval  name — 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme  1" 
His  chains  of  gold  the  king  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  fluny^, 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 

Sir  Waltkr  Scott^ 
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Observations  of  Rev.  Gabe  Tucker. 

^i^lOU  may  notch  it  on  de  palin'sas  a  mighty  resky 
@^     plan 

To  make  your  judgment  by  the  do'es  dat  kivers 

up  a  man  ; 
For  I  hardly  needs  to  tell  you  how  you  often  come  er- 

cross 
A  fifty  dollar  saddle  on  a  twenty-dollar  hoss. 
A.n,  '  wukin  '  in  de  low-groun's,  you  diskiver,  as  you 

go, 
Dat  the  fines '  shuck  may  hide  de  meanes '  nubbin  in  a 

row  I 
I  think  a  man  has  got  a  mighty  sleuder  chance  for 

heben 
Dat  holds  on  to  his  piety  but  one  day  out  o'  seben ; 
Dat  talks  about  de  sinners  %vid  a  heap  o'  solemn  chat, 
An'  nebber  draps  a  nickel  in  de  missionary  hat  ; 
Dat's  foremost  in  the  meetin '-house  for  raisin  all  de 

chunes, 
But  lays  aside  his  'ligion  wid  his  Sunday  pantaloons! 

I  nebber  judge  o'  people  dat  I  meets  along  the  way 
By  de  places  whar  dey  come  fum  an'  de  houses  whar 

dey  stay  ; 
?or  de  bantam  chicken's  awful  fond  o'  roostin  pretty 

high, 
An'  de  turkey-buzzard  sails  above  de  eagle  in  de  sky  ; 
Dey  ketches  little  minners  in  the  middle  ob  de  sea, 
An'  you  finds  de  smalles'  'possum  up  de  bigges'  kind 

o'tree! 

J.  A.  Macon. 
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The  Three  Dearest  Words. 

ERE  are  three  words  that  sweetly  blend, 
That  on  the  heart  are  graven  ; 
A  precious,  soothing  balm  they  lend — 
They're  mother,  home  and  heaven  1 

They  twine  a  wreath  of  beauteous  flowers. 

Which,  placed  on  memory's  urn, 
Will  e'en  the  longest,  gloomiest  hour3 

To  golden  sunlight  turn  ! 

They  form  a  chain  whose  every  link 

Is  free  from  base  alloy  ; 
A  stream  where  whosoever  drinks 

Will  find  refreshing  joy  I 

They  build  an  altar  where  each  day 

Love's  offering  is  renewed  ; 
And  peace  illumes  with  genial  ray 

Life's  darkened  solitude  1 

If  from  our  side  the  first  nas  fled, 

And  home  be  but  a  name, 
Let's  strive  the  narrow  path  to  tread, 

That  we  the  last  may  gain  ! 

Mary  J.  Muckle. 


The  Funeral. 

iWAS  walking  in  Savannah,  past  a  church  decayort 
and  dim. 
When  there   slowly  through  the  window  came  i 
plaintive  funeral  hymn ; 
And  a  sympathy  awakened,  and  a  wonder  quickly 

grew, 
Till  I  found  myself  environed  in  a  little  negro  pew. 

Out  at  front  a  colored  couple  sat  in  sorrow,  nearly 

wdld. 
On  the  altar  was  a  coffin,  in  the  coffin  was  a  child. 
I  could  picture  him  when  living — curly  hair,  protrctl' 

ing  lip- 
And  had  seen    perhaps  a  thousand  in  my  hurrid 
southern  trip. 

But  no  baby  ever  rested  in  the  soothing  arms  of  dealh 
That   had   fanned  more  flames  of  sorrow   with  his 

fluttering  breath ; 
And  no  funeral  ever  glistened  with  more  sympatby 

profound 
Than  was  in  the  chain  of  tear  drops  that  enclasped 

those  mourners  round. 

Rose  a  sad  old  colored  preacher  at  the  little  wooden 

desk. 
With  a  manner  grandly  awkward,  with  a  countenance 

grotesque ; 
With  simplicity  and  shrewdness   on    his    Ethiopian. 

face; 
With  the  ignorance  and  wisdom  of  a  crushed,  undying 

race. 

And  he  said,    "Now,  don'  be  weepin'  for  dis  pretty 

bit  o'  clay 
For  de  little  boy  who  lived  there,  he  done  gone  and 

run  away  ! 
He  was  doin'  very  finely,  and  he  'precitate  your  love; 
But  his  sure  'nuff  Father  want  him  in  de  large  hoiue 

up  above. 

•'  Now,  He  didn't  give  you  dat  baby,  by  a  hundred 

thousand  mile! 
He  jist  think  you  need  some  sunshine,  an'  He  lend  it 

for  a  while  ! 
An'  He  let  you  keep  an'  love  him  till  your  heart  was 

bigger  grown  ; 
An'  dese  silver  tears  you're  sheddin's  jest  de  interest 

on  de  loan. 

"Here  yer  oder  pretty  chilrun  ! — Don't  be  makin'  H 

appear 
Dat  your  love  got  sort  o'  'nopolized  by  this  little  fellow 

here. 
Don't  pile  up  too  much  your  sorrows  on  deir  little 

mental  shelves, 
So's  to  kind  o'  set  '•m  wonderia'  if  dey're  no  account 

demselves? 
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"Just  you  think,  you  poor  deah  mounahs,  creepin' 
'loug  o'er  sorrow's  way, 

What  a  blessed  little  picuic  dis  yere  baby's  ^ot  to-day  ! 

Your  good  faders  and  good  moders  crowd  de  little  fel- 
low round 

In  de  angel-tended  garden  of  de  Big  Plantation 
Ground. 

An'  dey  ask  him,  "  'V/as  your  feet  sore?'  an'  take 

off  his  little  shoes. 
An'  dey  wash  him,  and  dey  kiss  him,  and  dey  say, 

*  Now,  what's  de  news  ?  ' 
An'  de  Lawd  done  cut  his  tongue  loose,  den  de  little 

fellow  say  : 
'All  our  folks  down  in  de  valley  tries  to  keep  de  heb- 

enly  way.' 

"  An'  his  eyes  dey  brightly  sparkle  at  de  pretty  things 

he  view  ; 
Den  a  tear  come,  and  he  whisper :    '  But  I  want  my 

paryents  too  ! ' 
But  de  Angel  Chief  Musician  teach  dat  boy  a  little 

song; 
Says,   'If  only  dey  be  faithful,  dey  will  soon  be  comin' 

'long.' 

"An'  he'll  get  an  education  dat  will  proberly  be  worth 

Seberal  times  as  much  as  any  you  could  buy  for  him 
on  earth ; 

He'll  be  in  de  Lawd's  big  school-house,  widout  no 
contempt  or  fear, 

While  dere's  no  end  to  de  bad  tings  might  have  hap- 
pened to  him  here. 

"So,  my  pooah  dejected  mounahs,  let  your  hearts  wid 

Jesus  rest, 
An'  don't  go  to  critersizin'  dat  ar  One  wot  knows  the 

best! 
He  have  sent  us  many  comforts — He  have  right  to  take 

away — 
To  the  Lawd  be  praise  an'  glory,  now  and  ever!     Let 

us  pray."  WILL  M.  CarlETON. 


Shacob's  Lament. 

^XCOOSE  me  if  I  shed  some  tears, 
Und  wipe  my  nose  away  ; 
Und  if  a  lump  vos  in  my  troat. 
It  comes  up  dere  to  shtay. 

My  sadness  I  shall  now  unfoldt, 

Und  if  dot  tale  of  woe 
Don'd  do  some  Dutchmans  any  good, 

Den  I  don't  pelief  I  know. 

You  see,  I  fall  myself  in  love, 

Und  effery  night  I  goes 
Across  to  Brooklyn  by  dot  pridge, 

All  dressed  in  Sunday  clothes. 


A  vidder  vomans  vos  der  brize, 

Her  husband  he  vos  dear! : 
Und  all  alone  in  this  coldt  vorldt 

Dot  vidder  vos,  she  said. 

Her  heart  for  love  vos  on  de."  oine, 

Und  dot  I  like  to  see  ; 
Und  all  der  time  I  hoped  dot  hearf 

Vos  on  der  pine  for  me. 

I  keeps  a  butcher  shop,  you  knew, 

Und  in  a  stocking  stout, 
I  put  avay  my  gold  and  bills, 
Und  no  one  gets  him  oudt. 

If  in  der  night  some  bank  cashier 
Goes  skipping  off  mit  cash, 

I  shleep  so  sound  as  nefer  vos, 
Vhile  rich  folks  go  to  shmash. 

I  court  dot  vidder  sixteen  months. 

Dot  vidder  she  courts  me, 
Und  vhen  I  says :   "  Vill  you  be  mine?" 

She  says :  "  You  bet  I'll  be  I  " 

Ve  vos  engaged — oh  !  blessed  fact  1 
I  squeeze  dot  dimpled  hand  ; 

Her  head  upon  my  shoulder  lays, 
Shust  like  a  bag  of  sand. 

'  Before  der  vedding  day  vos  set," 

She  vispers  in  mine  ear, 
I  like  to  say  I  haf  to  use 

Some  cash,  mj- Jacob,  dear. 

I  owns  dis  house  and  two  big  farms, 
Und  ponds  und  railroad  stock  ; 

Und  up  in  Yonkers  I  bossess 
A  grand  big  peesness  block. 

Der  times  vos  dull,  my  butcher  boy, 

Der  market  vos  no  good, 
Und  if  I  sell  " — I  squeezed  her  liandt 

To  show  I  understood. 

Next  day — oxcoose  my  briny  tears — 
Dot  shtocking  took  a  shrink  ; 

I  counted  out  twelve  hundred  in 
Der  cleanest  kind  o'  chink. 

Und  later,  by  two  days  or  more. 

Dot  vidder  shlopcs  avay  ; 
Und  leaves  a  note  behindt  for  me 

In  vhich  dot  vidder  sav  : 


Dear  Shake : 


Der  rose  vos  real, 
Der  violet  blue — 

You  see  I've  left, 

Und  you're  left,  too  I  " 


Charles  F.  Ada;.©- 
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The  Drummer  Boy. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

APTAIN  GRAHAM,  the  men  w«re  sayin' 
Ye  would  want  a  drummer  lad, 

So  I've  brought  my  boy  Sandie, 

Tho'  my  heart  is  woeful  sad  ; 
But  nae  bread  is  left  to  feed  us, 

And  no  siller  to  buy  more, 
For  the  gudeman  sleeps  forever, 

Where  the  heather  blossoms  o'er. 


*'  Sandie,  make  your  manners  quickly, 
Play  your  blithest  measure  true — 
Give  us  '  Flowers  of  Edinboro', 

While  yon  fifer  plays  it  too. 
Captain,  heard  ye  e'er  a  player 
Strike  in  truer  time  than  he  ?' ' 
*'  Nay,  in  truth,  brave  Sandie  Murray 
Drummer  of  our  corps  shall  be." 

*'I  give  ye  thanks — but,  Captain,  maybe 

Ye  will  hae  a  kindly  care 
For  the  friendless,  lonely  laddie. 

When  the  battle  wark  is  sair  : 
For  Sandie's  aye  been  good  and  gentle. 

And  I've  nothing  else  to  love, 
Nothing — but  the  grave  off  yonder, 

And  the  Father  up  above." 

Then,  her  rough  hand  gently  laying 

On  the  curl-encircled  head. 
She  blessed  her  boy.     The  tent  wa«  silent. 

And  not  another  woiti  was  said  ; 
For  Captain  Graham  was  sadly  dreaming 

Of  a  benison,  long  ago. 
Breathed  above  his  head,  then  golden. 

Bending  now,  and  touched  with  snow. 

"Good-bye,  Sandie."     "Good-bye,  mother, 

I'll  come  back  some  summer  day  ; 
Don't  you  fear — they  don't  shoot  drummers 

Ever.     Do  they,  Captain  Gra ? 

One  more  kiss — watch  for  me,  mother, 

You  will  know  'tis  surely  me 
Coming  home — for  you  will  hear  me 

Playing  sofl  the  reveille." 

After  battle.     Moonbeams  ghastly 

Seemed  to  link  in  strange  affright, 
As  the  scudding  clouds  before  them 

Shadowed  faces  dead  and  white  ; 
And  the  nigbc-wind  softly  whispered, 

When  low  moans  its  light  wing  bore — 
Moans  t'jat  ferried  spirits  over 

Death's  dark  wave  to  yonder  shore. 


Wandering  where  a  footstep  careless 

Might  go  splashing  down  in  blood 
Or  a  helpless  hand  lie  grasping 

Death  and  daisies  from  the  sod — 
Captain  Graham  walked  swift  onward; 

While  a  faintly-beaten  drum 
Quickened  heart  and  step  together  : 

"  Sandie  Murray  !     See,  I  come  1 

"  Is  it  thus  I  find  you,  laddie  ? 
Wounded,  lonely,  lying  here, 
Playing  thus  the  reveille  ? 

See — the  morning  is  not  near." 
A  moment  paused  the  drummer  boy. 
And  lifted  up  his  drooping  head  : 
"  Oh,  Captain  Graham,  the  light  is  coming. 
'Tis  morning,  and  my  prayers  are  said. 

**  Morning  !     See,  the  plains  grow  brighter- 
Morning — and  I'm  going  home ; 

That  is  why  I  play  the  measure. 
Mother  will  not  see  me  come  ; 

But  you'll  tell  her,  won't  you,  Captain — " 
Hush,  the  boy  has  spoken  true  ; 

To  him  the  day  has  dawned  forever, 
Unbroken  by  the  night's  tattoo. 


<< 


Help  One  Another. 

ElyP  one  another,"  the  snow  flakes  said, 
As  they  cuddled  down  in  their  fleecy  be<*  i 
"  One  of  us  here  would  not  be  felt, 
One  of  us  here  would  quickly  melt. 
But  I'll  help  you,  and  you  help  me. 
And  then  what  a  big  white  drift  we'll  see." 

Help  one  another,"  the  maple  spray 
Said  to  its  fellow  leaves  one  day  ; 
"  The  sun  would  wither  me  here  alone, 
Long  enough  ere  the  day  is  gone, 
But  I'll  help  you,  and  you  help  me, 
And  then  what  a  splendid  shade  there'll  be." 

"  Help  one  another,"  the  dew  drop  cried, 
Seeing  another  drop  close  to  its  side  ; 

"This  warm  south  breeze  would  dry  me  away, 
And  I  should  be  gone  ere  noon  to-day. 
But  I'll  help  you,  and  you  help  me. 
And  we'll  make  a  brook  and  run  to  the  sea." 

"  Help  one  another,"  a  grain  of  sand 

Said  to  another  grain  just  at  hand  ; 
"  The  wind  may  carry  me  over  the  sea. 

And  then,  oh,  what  will  become  ol  me? 

But  come,  my  brother,  give  me  your  hand, 

Ws'U  build  a  monntain  and  there  we'll  stao^  • 
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'Beln  one  another,"  a  penny  said 
To  a  fellow  penny,  round  and  red  ; 
Nobody  cares  for  me  alone, 
Nobody '11  care  when  I  am  gone, 
But  we'll  stick  together,  and  grow  in  tkne 
To  a  nickel,  or  even  a  silver  dime." 

'Help  one  another,"  I  hear  the  dimes 
Whisper  beneath  the  Christmas  chimes  ; 
We're  only  Httle  folks,  but  you  know 
lyittle  folks  sometimes  make  a  show, 
Ten  of  us,  if  we're  good  and  pure, 
Equal  a  big  round  dollar,  sure. ' ' 

And  so  the  snow  flakes  grew  to  drifts, 

The  grains  of  sand  to  mountains. 
The  leaves  became  a  pleasant  shade, 

And  dew  drops  fed  the  fountains  ; 
The  pennies  grew  to  silver  dimes, 

The  dimes  to  dollars,  brother  1 
And  children  bring  this  Christmas  gift, 

Ey  helping  one  another. 

George  E.  H0^f«NG. 


Tom  Darling. 

^3r"OM  Darling  was  a  darling  Tom, 
^^     (Excuse  all  vulgar  puns  ;) 
A  type  of  California's  bright 
Rising  and  setting  suns. 

His  father  was  an  austere  man — 

An  oyster  man  was  he, 
Who  opened  life  by  opening 

The  shell  fish  of  the  sea ; 

But  hearing  of  a  richer  clime, 

He  took  his  only  son, 
And  canie  where  golden  minds  are  lost, 

While  golden  mines  are  won. 

They  hoped  to  fill  their  pockets  from 

Rich  pockets  in  the  ground  ; 
And  'midst  the  boulders  of  the  hills, 

None  bolder  could  be  found. 

For  though  a  mining  minor,  Tom 

Was  never  known  to  shirk  ; 
And  while  with  zeal  he  worked  his  claim, 

His  father  claimed  his  work. 

Time's  record  on  his  brow  now  showed 

A  fair  and  spotless  page  ; 
And,  as  his  age  became  him  well, 

He  soon  became  of  age. 

Thinking  that  he  was  up  to  all 

The  California  tricks, 
He  now  resolved  to  pick  his  way 

Without  the  aid  of  picks. 


In  less  than  eighteen  circling  moons 

Two  fortunes  he  had  made  ; 
One  by  good  luck  at  trade  in  stock. 

And  one  by  stock  in  trade. 

WiJi  health  and  wealth  he  nowcooldliTf 

Upon  the  easy  plan  ; 
While  everybody  said,  of  course. 

He  was  a  fine  young  man. 

But  Thomas  fell,  and  sadly  too, 

Who  of  his  friends  would  'thought  it 

He  ran  for  office,  and  alas  I 

For  him  and  his — he  caught  it. 

Mixine  no  more  with  sober  men, 

He  found  his  morals  fleeing  ; 
And  being  of  a  jovial  turn, 

He  turned  a  jovial  being. 

With  governor  and  constable 

His  cash  he  freely  spends  ; 
From  constable  to  governor, 

He  had  a  host  of  friends. 

But  soon  he  found  he  could  not  take. 

As  his  old  father  would, 
A  little  spirits,  just  enough 

To  do  his  spirits  good. 

In  councils  with  the  patriots 

Upon  afi^rs  of  State, 
Setting  no  bars  to  drinking,  he 

Soon  lost  his  upright  gait. 

His  brandy  straightway  made  him  walk 

In  very  crooked  ways  ; 
While  lager  beer  brought  to  his  view 

A  bier  and  span  of  grays. 

The  nips  kept  nipping  at  his  pnrse — 

(Two  bits  for  every  dram), 
While  clear  champagne  produced  in  him 
A  pain  that  was  no  sham. 

His  cups  of  wine  were  followed  by 

The  doctor's  painful  cup  ; 
Each  morning  found  him  getting  Icr 

As  he  was  getting  up. 

Thus  uselessly,  and  feebly  did 

His  short  existence  flit, 
Till  in  a  drunken  fight  he  fell 

Into  a  drunken  fit. 

The  doctors  came,  but  here  their  skill 

They  found  of  no  avail ; 
They  all  agreed  what  ailed  poor  Tom 

Was  politics  and  ale. 

L.  F.  Wells.. 
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Love  Ligrhtens  Labor. 

KS\   G(X)D  wife  rose  from  licr  bed  one  morn; 
j^\      And  thought  with  a  ner\-ous  dread 

Of  the  piles  of  clotlies  to  be  waslicd,  and  more 
Than  a  dozen  mouths  to  be  fed. 
There's  the  meals  to  get  tor  ihe  men  in  the  field, 

And  the  children  to  fix  away 
To  school,  and  tlie  milk  to  be  skimmed  and  churned  ; 
And  all  to  be  done  this  day. 

U  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  all  the  wood 

Was  wet  as  \.  could  be  ; 
There  were  puddings  and  pies  to  bake,  besi<lcs 

A  loaf  of  cake  for  tea. 
And  the  day  was  hot,  and  her  aching  head 

Throbbed  wearily  as  she  said, 
"If  maidens  but  knew  what  good  wives  know, 

They  would  not  be  in  haste  to  wed  !  " 

"Jennie,  what  do  you  think  I  told  Ben  Brown  ?" 

Called  the  farmer  from  the  well ; 
A.nd  a  flush  crept  up  to  his  bronzed  brow, 

And  his  eyes  half  bashfully  fell ; 
"  It  was  this,"  he  said,  and  coming  near 

He  smiled,  and  stooping  down, 
Kissed  her  cheek — "  'twas  this,  that  you  were  the  best 

And  the  dearest  wife  in  town  1 " 

The  farmer  went  back  to  the  field  and  the  wife 

In  a  smiling,  absent  way 
Saug  snatches  of  tender  little  songs 

She'd  not  sung  for  many  a  day. 
And  the  pain  in  her  head  was  gone,  and  the  clothes 

Were  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea  ; 
Her  bread  was  light,  and  her  butter  was  sweet, 

And  as  golden  as  it  could  be. 

"Jnst  think,"  the    hildren  all  called  in  a  breath, 

"  Tom  Wood  has  run  off  to  sea  ! 
He  wouldn't,  I  know,  if  he'd  only  had 

As  happy  a  home  as  we." 
The  night  came  down,  and  the  good  wife  smiled 

To  herself,  as  she  soflly  said  : 
**  'Tis  so  sweet  to  labor  for  those  we  love, — 
*'  It's  not  strange  that  maids  will  wed  I" 


The  Soft  Guitar. 

SCBNB  :  Moonlight.  Beneath  the  lady'.s  window  appeareth  the 
<ov«r,  andslngelh,  with  guitar  accompaniment. 

Lover. 

^PEN  thy  lattice,  O  lady  bright ! 

The  earth  lies  calm  in  the  fair  moonlight ; 
Gaze  on  the  glint  of  each  glancing  star. 
And  list  to  the  notes  of  my  soft  guitar. 

At  the  ladv's  window  a  vision  shone — 
'Twas  the  lady's  head  with  a  night-cap  on. 


Lover. 

{/ft  ecstasy.) 
Seel  at  the  casement  appearing  now, 
With  lily  fingers  she  hides  her  brow. 
Oh,  weepnot — thougli  bitter  thy  sorrows  are, 
I  will  soothe  them  to  rest  with  my  soft  guitar 
Then  the  lady  answered,  "  Who'.=  going  to  weej- 
Go  'way  with  your  fiddle,  and  let  me  sleep." 

Lover. 

{Saddened,  but  still  hopeful .) 
Then  sleep,  dear  lady  :     tliy  fringed  lids  close. 
Pinions  of  cherubim  fan  thy  repose, 
While  through  thy  casement,  slightly  ajar, 
Steal  the  sweet  notes  of  my  soft  guitar. 

Then  the  lady  her  "  secret  pain  "  confessed 
With  the  plaintive  murmur,  "Oh,  give  us  a  rest 

Lover. 

(Slightly  discouraged.') 
Chide  me  not  harshly,  O  lady  fair  I 
Bend  from  thy  lattice,  and  hear  my  prayer. 
Sighing  for  thee,  I  wander  afar, 
Mournfully  touching  my  soft  guitar. 

And  the  lady  answered  :     "You  stupid  thing. 
If  you've  got  the  catarrh,  stop  trying  to  sing  I  " 

Lover. 

{Filled  with  natural  and  righteous  indignation. 

Cruel  but  fair  one,  thy  scorn  restrain  ! 
Better  death's  quiet  than  thy  disdain. 
I  go  to  fall  in  some  distant  war. 
Bearing  in  battle  my  loved  guitar. 

Answered  the  lady  :     "  Well,  hurry  and  go  I 
I'm  holding  the  slop-basin  ready  to  throw." 

Lover. 

{Making  immediate  preparations  to  depart.' 
False  one,  I  leave  thee  I     When  I'm   at  rest 
Still  shall  my  memory  haunt  thy  breast : 
A  spectral  yision  thy  joy  shall  mar— 
A  skeleton  playing  a  soft  guitar  I 

And  the  lady  cried,  in  a  scornfuf  tone, 
"  Old  skeleton,  go  it — and  plaj-  it  l  lone  J  " 

Tlien  the  lover  in  agony  roamed  afar — 

Fell  drunk  in  the  gutter,  and  smashe<l  his  gi:.L/r 

P.    H.    BOWNlr 
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ANCIENT    AND    MODERN 
ELOQUENCE. 

T  the  revival  of  letters  in  modern  Europe, 
Eloquence,  together  with  her  sister 
muses,  awoke,  and  shook  the  poppies 
from  her  brow.  But  their  torpors 
still  tingled  in  her  veins.  In  the 
interval  her  voice  was  gone  ;  her 
favorite  languages  were  extinct ;  her 
organs  were  no  longer  attuned  to  har- 
mony, and  her  hearers  could  no  longer 
understand  her  speech.  The  discord- 
ant jargon  of  feudal  anarchy  had  banished  the  musical 
dialects,  in  which  she  had  always  delighted.  The 
theatres  of  her  former  triumph  were  either  deserted, 
or  they  were  filled  with  the  dabblers  of  sophistry  and 
chicane.  She  shrunk  intuitively  from  the  former,  for 
the  last  object  she  remembered  to  have  seen  there  was 
the  head  of  ber  darling  Cicero  planted  upon  the 
rostrum. 

She  fiscended  the  tribunals  of  justice  ;  there  she 
found  her  child.  Persuasion,  manacled  and  pinioned  by 
the  l<itlet"  of  the  law ;  there  she  beheld  an  image  of 
herself,  stammering  in  barbarous  Latin,  and  staggering 
under  the  lumber  of  a  thousand  volumes.  Her  heart 
fainted  within  her.  She  lost  all  confidence  in  herself 
Together  with  all  her  irresistible  powers,  she  lost  pro- 
portionably  the  consideration  of  the  world,  until, 
instead  of  comprising  the  whole  system  of  public 
education,  she  found  herself  excluded  from  the  circle 
of  science,  and  declared  an  outlaw  from  the  realms  of 
learning. 

She  was  not  however  doomed  to  eternal  silence. 
With  the  progress  of  freedom  and  of  liberal  science, 
in  various  parts  of  modern  Europe,  she  obtained  access 
to  mingle  in  the  deliberations  of  her  parliaments. 
With  labor  and  difficulty  she  learned  their  languages, 
and  lent  her  aid  in  giving  them  form  and  polish.  But 
she  has  never  recovered  the  graces  of  her  former 
beauty,  nor  the  energies  of  her  ancient  vigor. 

JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS. 
WHAT    IS    A    MINORITY? 

^^T^HAT  is  a  minority?    The  chosen  heroes  of 
I   Y    J      this  earth  have  been  in  a  minority.     There 
3/  j£       is  not  a  social,  political,  or  religious  privi- 
lege that  you  enjoy  to-day  that  was  not 
bought  for  you  by  the  blood  and  tears  and  patient 
guffering  of  the  minority.    It  is  the  minority  that  have 
vindicated  humanity  in  every  struggle.      It  is  a  mi- 
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nority  that  have  stood  in  the  van  of  every  moral  con- 
flict, and  achieved  all  that  is  noble  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  You  will  find  that  each  generation  has  been 
always  busy  in  gathering  up  the  scattered  ashes  of  the 
martyred  heroes  of  the  past,  to  deposit  them  in  the 
golden  urn  of  a  nation's  history.  Look  at  Scotland 
where  they  are  erecting  monuments — to  whom? — to 
the  Covenanters.  Ah,  they  were  in  a  minority.  Head 
their  history,  if  you  can,  without  the  blood  tingling  to 
the  tips  of  your  fingers.  These  were  in  the  minority, 
that,  through  blood,  and  tears,  and  bootings  and 
scovirgings— dying  the  waters  with  their  blood,  and 
staining  the  heather  with  their  gore — fought  the 
glorious  battle  of  reUgious  freedom. 

Minority  !  if  a  man  stands  up  for  the  right,  though 
the  right  be  on  the  scaffold,  while  the  wrong  sits  in  the 
seat  of  government ;  if  he  stands  for  the  right,  though 
he  eat,  with  the  right  and  truth,  a  wretched  crust  :  if 
he  walk  with  obloquy  and  scorn  in  the  by-lanes  and 
streets,  while  the  falsehood  and  wrong  ruflBe  it  in  silken 
attire,  let  him  remember  that  wherever  the  right  and 
tjruth  are  there  are  always 

"  Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels  " 

gathered  round  him,  and  God  Himself  stands  within 
the  dim  future,  and  keeps  watch  over  his  own  !  If  a 
mat  stands  for  the  right  and  the  truth,  though  every 
man's  finger  be  pointed  at  him,  though  every  woman's 
lip  be  curled  at  him  in  scorn,  he  stands  in  a  majority ; 
for  God  and  good  angels  are  with  him,  and  greater 
are  they  that  are  for  him  than  all  they  that  be  against 
him. 

JOHN  B.   GOVGH. 

WASHINGTON'S   COUNTRY. 

Delivered  at  the  centennUl  celebration  of  Washington's  inauguration, 
New  Tork,  April  30, 1889. 

BLOT  out  from  the  page  of  history  the  names  of 
all  the  great  actors  of  his  time  in  the  drama 
of  nations,  and  preserve  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  century  would  be  renowned. 
We  stand  to-day  upon  the  dividing  line  between  the 
first  and  second  century  of  constitutional  government. 
There  are  no  clouds  overhead  and  no  con\nilsions  under 
our  feet.  We  reverently  return  thanks  to  .Vlmighty 
God  for  the  past,  and  with  confident  and  hopeful 
promise  march  upon  sure  ground  toward  the  future. 
The  simple  facts  of  these  hundred  years  paralyze  the 
imagination,  and  we  contemplate  the  vast  accumula- 
tions of  the  century  with  awe  and  pride.  Our  popu- 
lation has  grown  from  four  to  sixty-five  millions.     Its 
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centre,  inoviug  westward  five  hundred  luiles  since  1789, 
is  eloquent  with  the  founding  of  cities  and  the  birth 
of  States.  New  settlenieiitii  clearing  the  forests  and 
subduing  tiie  prairies  and  adiling  four  millions  to  the 
few  thousands  of  farms  which  were  the  support  of 
Wasliingtons  republic,  create  one  of  the  great  grana- 
ries of  the  world  and  open  exhaustless  reservoirs  of 
national  wealth. 

The  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  nations  of  continental 
Europe  are  conscripted  from  productive  industries  and 
drilling  in  camps.  Vast  armies  stand  in  battle  array 
along  the  frontiers,  and  a  Kaiser's  whim  or  a  minister's 
mistake  may  precipitate  the  most  destructive  war  of 
modern  times.  Both  monarchial  and  republican  gov- 
ernments are  seeking  safety  in  the  repression  and 
suppression  of  opposition  and  criticism.  The  volcanic 
forces  of  democratic  aspiration  and  socialistic  revolt 
are  rapidly  increasing  and  threaten  peace  and  security. 
We  turn  from  these  gathering  storms  to  the  British 
Isles  and  find  their  people  in  the  throes  of  a  poHtical 
crisis  involving  the  form  and  substance  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  their  statesmen  far  from  confident  that 
the  enfranchised  and  unpreparod  masses  will  wisely 
use  their  power. 

But  for  us  no  army  exhausts  our  resources  nor  con- 
sumes our  youth.  Our  navy  must  needs  increase  in 
order  that  the  protecting  flag  may  follow  the  expanding 
commerce,  which  is  to  successfully  compete  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  sun  of  our  destiny  is  still 
rising,  and  its  rays  illuminate  vast  territories  as  yet 
unoccupied  and  undeveloped,  and  which  are  to  be  the 
happy  homes  of  millions  of  people.  The  questions 
which  affect  the  powers  of  government  and  the  ex- 
pansion or  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  are  so  completely  settled  and  so  unani- 
mously api)roved,  that  our  political  divisions  produce 
only  tlie  healthy  antagonism  of  parties  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

Our  institutions  furnish  ihc  full  equipment  of  shield 
and  spear  ibr  the  battles  of  freedom,  and  absolute 
protection  against  every  danger  which  threatens  the 
welfare  uf  the  people  will  always  be  found  in  the  in- 
telligence which  appreciates  their  value,  and  the 
courage  and  morality  with  which  their  powers  are 
exercised.  The  spirit  of  Washington  fills  the  execu- 
tive office.  Presidents  may  not  ri.se  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  greatness,  but  they  musi  not  fall  below  his 
standard  of  public  iluty  and  obligation.  His  life  and 
chaiacter,  conscientiously  studied  and  thoroughly 
understood  by  couiing  generations,  will  be  for  them  a 
lil>eral  education  fur  private  lil'c  and  public  station,  for 
citizenshiji  and  patriotism,  i'or  love  and  devotion  to 
cJnion  and  Liberty.  With  their  insjjiring  past  and 
splendid  present  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
oeirs  of  a  hundred  years  uiarvelously  rich  in  all  which 
adds  to  the  glory  and  gre:»tncs.s  of  a  nation,  with  an 
abiding  trust  in  ilie  stability  and  elasticity  of  their 
Constitution  and  an  abounding  laith  in  themselves, 
hail  the  coming  centur>'  with  hojie  and  joy. 

CHAUNCKT   H.    DKPEW. 


THE    ULTIMA    IriULE. 

tfT^T^HEN  we  engage  in  that  solemn  study,  the 
I    Y    J       history  of  our  race  ;  surveying  the  progress 
\,  \f       of  man,   from    his  cradle  in  the   east  to 
these  limits  of  his  wanderings ;  when  we 
behold  him  Ibrever  flying  westward  from  civil  and  re- 
ligious thraldom,  over  mountains  and  seas,  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none,  but  still  j^ur.'^uing  the  flying  bow  of 
promise   to   the    glittering    hills  which   it   spans    in 
Hesperian  climes  ;  we  cannot  but  exclaim,  with  Bishop 
Berkelej',    the   generous   prelate,    who    bestowed    his 
benefactions,  as  well  as  blessings,  on  our  country — 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  ; 
The  first  four  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  ; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

inis  exclamation  is  but  the  embodiment  of  a  vision, 
which  the  ancients,  from  the  earliest  period,  cherished 
of  some  favored  land  beyond  the  mountains  and  the 
seas ;  a  land  of  equal  laws  and  happy  men.  The 
primitive  poets  placed  it  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest ; 
the  Doric  bards  dimly  beheld  it  in  the  Hyperborean 
region  ;  the  mystical  s-nge  of  the  Academy  found  it  in 
his  lost  Atlantis  ;  and  eveu  the  stem  spirit  of  Seneca 
dreamed  of  the  restoratiob  of  the  golden  age  in  dis- 
tant worlds,  hereafter  to  be  discovered. 

Can  we  look  back  upon  these  uninspired  predictions, 
and  not  feel  the  weight  of  obligations  which  they 
imply?  Here  must  these  bright  fancies  be  turned 
into  truth  ;  here  must  these  high  visions  be  realized, 
in  which  the  seers  and  sages  of  the  elder  world  took 
refuge  from  the  calamities  of  the  days  in  which  they 
lived.  There  are  no  more  continents  to  be  revealed ; 
Atlantis  hath  arisen  from  the  ocean  ;  the  farthest 
thule  is  reached  ;  there  are  no  more  retreats  bej'ond 
the  sea,  no  more  discoveries,  no  more  hopes. 

EDWARD    EVERETT. 

CALIFORNIA   AND    PLYMOUTH    ROCK. 

T  f-jET  us  vote  upon  the  measures  before  us,  begin- 
I  y  ning  with  the  admission  of  California.  I^et 
.^^A  us  vote  her  in.  Let  us  vote,  alter  four 
months'  talk.  The  people  who  have  gone 
there  have  done  honor  to  the  American  name.  Start- 
ing from  a  thousand  points,  and  meeting  as  strangers 
far  removed  from  law  and  government,  they  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  the  order,  decorum  and  justice, 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  oldest  established 
and  best  regulated  community.  They  have  carried  our 
institutions  to  the  furthest  verge  of  the  land — to  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  lit  it  up  with  the  lights  of 
religion,  liberty,  and  science — lights  which  will  shine 
across  the  broad  ocean,  and  illuminate  the  dark  recesses 
of  benighted  Asia.  They  have  completed  the  work 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Would  to  God  that  those  who  landed  on  the  Rock, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  more  than  two 
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hundred  years  ago,  and  who  crossed  the  stormy 
Atlantic  in  search  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
who  did  so  much  for  both  in  their  day  and  generation, 
could  now  see  what  has  been  done  in  our  day  !  could 
look  down  from  their  celestial  abodes,  and  see  the 
spark  which  they  struck  from  the  flint  now  blazing 
with  a  light  which  fixes  the  gaze  of  the  world-^see 
the  mustard  seed  which  they  planted,  now  towering  to 
the  skies,  and  spreading  its  branches  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  With  what  rapture  would  they  wel- 
come the  Pilgrims  of  California  into  the  family  circle, 
wiiile  we,  their  descendants,  sit  here  in  angry  debate, 
repulsing  our  brethren,  calculating  the  value  of  the 
Union,  and  threatening  to  rend  it  asunder  if  California 
is  admitted. 

THOMAS    H.   BENTON. 

EULOGIUM  ON  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

T"^  0  man  in  private  life  so  possessed  the  hearts  of 
|5)/  all  around  him — no  public  man  of  this  century 
I,  f  ever  returned  to  private  life  with  such  an 
^  abiding  mastery  over  the  aflfections  of  the 
people.  No  man  with  truer  instinct  received  American 
i'leas — no  man  expressed  them  so  completely,  or  so 
boldly  or  so  sincerely.  He  was  as  sincere  a  man  as 
?ver  lived.  He  was  wholly,  always,  and  altogether 
t-incere  and  true.  Up  to  the  last,  he  dared  to  do  any- 
thing that  it  was  right  to  do.  He  united  personal 
c-ourage  and  moral  courage  beyond  any  man  of  whom 
liistory  keeps  the  record.  Before  the  nation,  before 
the  world,  before  coming  ages,  he  stands  forth  the 
representative,  for  his  generation,  of  the  American 
mind.  And  the  secret  of  his  greatness  is  this :  by 
intuitive  conception,  he  shared  and  possessed  all  the 
creative  ideas  of  his  country  and  his  time.  He  ex- 
pressed them  with  dauntless  intrepidity ;  he  enforced 
them  with  an  immovable  will  ;  he  executed  them  with 
an  electric  power,  that  attracted  and  swayed  the 
American  people.  The  nation,  in  his  time,  had  not 
one  great  thought,  of  which  he  was  not  the  boldest  and 
clearest  expositor. 

History  does  not  describe  the  man  that  equalled  him 
in  firmness  of  nerve.  Not  danger,  not  an  army  in 
battle  array,  not  wounds,  not  wide-spread  clamor,  not 
age,  not  the  anguish  of  disease,  could  impair,  in  the 
least  degree,  the  vigor  of  his  steadfast  mind.  The 
heroes  of  antiquity  would  have  contemplated  with 
awe  the  unmatched  hardihood  of  his  character ;  and 
Napoleon,  had  he  possessed  his  disinterested  will, 
could  never  have  been  vanquished.  Andrew  Jackson 
never  was  vanquished.  He  was  always  fortunate.  He 
conquered  the  wilderness  ;  he  conquered  the  savage  ;  he 
conquered  the  bravest  veterans  trained  in  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe;  he  conquered  everywhere  in  statesman- 
ship ;  and,  when  death  came  to  get  the  mastery  over  him, 
he  turned  that  last  enemy  aside  as  tranquilly  as  he  had 
done  the  feeblest  of  his  adversaries,  and  escaped  from 
earth  in  the  triumphant  consciousness  of  immortality. 
His  body  has  its  fit  resting-place  in  the  great  central 


valley  of  the  Mississippi  ;  his  spirit  rests  u^n  our 
whole  territory  ;  it  hovers  over  the  vales  of  Oregon, 
and  guards,  in  advance,  the  frontier  oi"  Del  Norte. 
The  fires  of  party  spirit  are  quenched  at  his  grave. 
His  faults  and  frailties  have  perished.  Whatever  of 
good  he  has  done  lives,  and  will  live  forever. 

GEORGE    BANCBOPT. 

INJUSTICE    TOWARD    KOSSUTH. 

Y'^THE  Emperor  of  Ptussia  demand«  of  Turkey  that 

J  I  L  the  noble  Kossuth  and  his  companions  shall 
Jl  be  given  up.  This  demand  is  made  in  derision 
of  the  established  law  of  nations.  Gentle- 
men, there  is  something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary 
or  despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  its  power,  and 
the  whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the  earthquake  has 
its  power.  But  there  is  something  among  men  more 
capable  of  shaking  despotic  power  than  lightning, 
whirlwind,  or  earthquake — that  is,  the  threatened 
indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  mere  force  can  subdue  the 
general  sentiment  of  mankind.  It  is  much  more 
likely  to  extend  that  sentiment,  and  to  destroy  that 
power  which  he  most  desires  to  establish  ami  secure. 
The  bones  of  poor  John  WickUflfe  were  dug  out  of  his 
grave  seventy  years  after  his  death,  and  burnt,  for  his 
heresy,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  upon  a  river  in 
Warwickshire.     Some  prophet  of  that  day  said  : 

"The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs. 
The  Severn  to  the  se'a. 
And  WickUflfe' s  dust  shall  spread  abroad 
Wide  as  the  waters  be. ' ' 

Gentlemen,  if  the  blood  of  Kossuth  is  taken  by  in 
absolute,  unqualified,  unjustifiable  violation  of  national 
law,  what  will  it  appease — what  will  it  pacify?  It  will 
mingle  with  the  earth — it  will  mix  with  the  waters  of 
the  ocean — the  whole  civilized  world  will  snuflF  it  in  the 
air,  and  it  will  return  with  awful  retribution  on  the 
heads  of  those  violators  of  national  law  and  universal 
justice.  I  cannot  say  when,  or  in  what  form  ;  but 
depend  upon  it,  that  if  such  an  act  take  place,  the 
thrones  and  principalities  and  powers  must  look  out 
for  the  consequences. 

DANIEL   WEBSTER. 

THE    SOURCE    OF   PARTY    WISDOM. 

T"  HAVE  seen  the  sea  lashed  into  fury  and  tossed 
I  into  spray,  and  its  grandeur  moves  the  soul  of 
JL  the  dullest  man  ;  but  I  remember  that  it  is  not 
the  billows,  but  the  calm  level  of  the  sea.  from 
which  all  heights  and  depths  are  measured.  When 
the  storm  has  passed  and  the  hour  of  calm  settles  on 
the  ocean,  when  the  sunlight  bathes  its  smooth  surface, 
then  the  astronomer  and  surve.vor  take  the  level  from 
which  to  measure  all  terrestrial  height-s  and  depths. 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  your  present  temper 
may  not  mark  the  healthful  pulse  of  our  people  when 
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our  enthusiasm  has  passed.  When  the  emotions  of 
this  hour  have  subsided  we  shall  find  that  calm  level 
of  fmblic  opinion  below  the  storm,  from  which  the 
thoughts  of  a  mighty  people  are  to  be  measured,  and 
by  which  their  final  action  will  be  determined.  Not 
here  in  this  brilliant  circle,  where  fifteen  thousand 
men  and  women  are  assembled,  is  the  destiny  of  the 
Rei>ublican  party  to  be  declared.  Not  here,  where  I 
see  the  faces  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  delegates 
waiting  to  cast  their  votes  in  the  urn  and  determine 
the  choice  of  the  republic,  but  by  four  million  Repub- 
lican firesides,  where  the  thoughtful  voters,  with  wives 
and  children  about  them,  with  the  calm  thoughts  in- 
spired by  the  love  of  home  and  country,  with  the 
history  of  the  past,  the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  and 
blessed  our  nation  in  days  gone  by — there  God  pre- 
pares the  verdict  that  shall  determine  the  wisdom  of 
our  work  to-night.  Not  in  Chicago,  in  the  heats  of 
June,  but  in  the  sober  quiet  that  comes  to  them 
between  now  and  November  ;  in  the  silence  of  delib- 
erate judgment  will  the  great  question  be  settled. 

JAMES  A.    GARFIELD. 

DEATH    OF    NAPOLEON. 

§E  was  an  emperor.  But  he  saw  around  him  a 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  not  ennobled ; 
whose  humble  state  reminded  him  and  the 
world  that  he  was  born  a  plebeian  ;  and  he 
had  no  heir  to  wait  for  the  imperial  crown.  He 
scourged  the  earth  again,  and  again  fortune  smiled  on 
him  even  in  his  wild  extravagance.  He  bestowed 
kingdoms  and  principalities  upon  his  kindred — put 
away  the  devoted  wife  of  his  youthful  days,  and 
another,  a  daughter  of  Hapsburgh's  imperial  house, 
joyfully  accepted  his  proud  alliance.  Offspring  glad- 
dened his  anxious  sight ;  a  diadem  was  placed  on  its 
infant  brow,  and  it  received  the  homage  of  princes, 
even  in  its  cradle. 

Now  he  was  indeed  a  monarch — a  legitimate  mon- 
arch— a  monarch  by  divine  appointment — the  first  of 
an  endless  succe.ssion  of  monarchs.  But  there  were 
other  monarchs  who  held  sway  in  the  earth.  He  was 
not  content,  he  would  reign  with  his  kindred  alone. 
He  gathered  new  and  greater  armies,  from  his  own 
land — from  subjugated  lands.  He  called  forth  the 
young  and  brave — one  from  every  household — from 
the  Pj^renees  to  the  Zuyder-Zee — from  Jura  to  tlic 
ocean.  He  marshalled  them  into  long  and  majestic 
columns,  and  went  forth  to  seize  that  universal 
dominion,  which  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp.  But 
ambition  had  tempted  fortune  too  far.  The  nations 
of  the  earth  resisted,  repelled,  pursued,  surrounded 
him.     The  pageant  was  ended. 

The  crown  fell  from  his  presumptuous  head.  The 
wife  wlio  had  wedded  him  in  his  pride  forsook  him 
when  the  hour  of  fear  came  upon  him.  His  child  was 
ravished  from  his  sight  His  kinsmen  were  degraded 
to  their  first  estate,  and  he  was  no  longer  emperor,  nor 


consul,  nor  general,  nor  even  a  citizen,  but  an  exile 
and  a  prisoner,  on  a  lonely  island,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild  Atlantic.  Discontent  attended  him  here.  The 
wayward  man  fretted  out  a  few  long  years  of  his  yet 
unbroken  manhood,  looking  oflf  at  the  earliest  dawn 
and  in  evening's  latest  twilight,  toward  that  distant 
world  that  had  only  just  eluded  his  grasp.  His  heart 
corroded.  Death  came,  not  unlooked  for.  though  it 
came  even  then  unwelcome.  He  was  stretched  on  his 
bed  within  the  fort  which  constituted  his  prison.  A 
few  fast  and  faithful  friends  stood  around,  with  the 
guards  who  rejoiced  that  the  hour  of  relief  from  long- 
and  wearisome  watching  was  at  hand.  As  his  strength 
wasted  away,  delirium  stirred  up  the  brain  from  its. 
long  and  inglorious  inactivity. 

The  pageant  of  ambition  returned.  He  was  agaio 
a  lieutenant,  a  general,  a  consul,  an  emperor  of  France. 
He  filled  again  the  throne  of  Charlemagne.  His 
kindred  pressed  around  him,  again  invested  with  the 
pompous  pageantry  of  royalty.  The  daughter  of  the 
long  line  of  kings  again  stood  proudly  by  his  side,  and 
the  sunny  face  of  his  child  shone  out  from  beneath 
the  diadem  that  encircled  its  flowing  locks.  The 
marshals  of  Europe  awaited  his  command.  The 
legions  of  the  old  guard  were  in  the  field,  their  scarred 
faces  rejuvenated,  and  their  ranks,  thinned  in  many 
battles,  replenished.  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark  and 
England  gathered  their  mighty  hosts  to  give  him 
battle.  Once  more  he  mounted  his  impatient  charger, 
and  rushed  forth  to  conquest  He  waved  his  sword - 
aloft  and  cried  "  Tete  d'arjiee.  "  The  feverish  vision 
broke — the  mockery  was  ended.  The  silver  cord  was 
loosened,  and  the  warrior  fell  back  upon  his  bed  a  life- 
less corpse.  This  was  the  end  of  earth.  The  Corsicaa 
was  now  content. 

WILLIAM    H.    SEWARD. 

TRUE    GRANDEUR  OF    NATIONS. 

eASTINGr  our  eyes  over  the  history  of  nations, 
with  horror  we  discern  the  succession  of  mur- 
derous slaughters,  by  which  their  progress  has 
been  marked.  Even  as  the  hunter  traces  the 
wild  beast,  when  pursued  to  his  lair,  by  the  drops  of 
blood  on  the  earth,  so  we  follow  man,  weary,  staggering 
with  wounds,  through  the  black  forest  of  the  past, 
which  he  has  reddened  with  his  gore.  0,  let  it  not 
be  in  the  future  ages,  as  in  those  which  we  now  ion- 
template  !  Let  the  grandeur  of  men  be  discern.ed 
not  in  bloody  victories,  or  in  ravenous  conquests,  but 
in  the  blessings  which  he  has  secured  ;  in  the  good  he 
has  accomplished  ;  in  the  triumphs  of  benevolence  and 
justice  ;  in  the  establishment  of  perpetual  peace. 

As  the  ocean  washes  every  shore,  and,  with  all-em- 
bracing arms,  clasps  every  land,  while,  on  its  heaving 
bosom,  it  bears  the  products  of  various  climes ;  so 
peace  surrounds,  protects,  and  upholds  all  other 
blessings.  Without  it,  commerce  is  vain,  the  ardor 
of  industry  is  restrained,  justice  is  arrested,  happiness 
is  blasted,  virtue  sickens  and  dies. 
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And  peace  lias  its  own  peculiar  victories,  in  com- 
parison with  which  Marathon  and  Bannockbum  and 
Bunker  Hill,  fields  held  sacred  in  the  hi,«tory  of 
human  freedom,  shall  lose  their  lustre.  Our  own 
Washington  rises  to  a  truly  heavenly  stature — not 
•when  we  follow  him  over  the  ice  of  the  Delaware  to 
the  capture  of  Trenton — not  when  we  behold  him 
victorious  over  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown — but  when  we 
regard  him  in  noble  deference  to  justice,  refusing  the 
kingly  crown  which  a  faithless  soldiery  proflFered,  and, 
■at  a  later  day,  upholding  the  peaceful  neutrality  of 
the  country,  while  he  received  unmoved  the  clamor  of 
•the  people  wickedly  crying  for  war. 

CHARLES  SUMNEB. 

VICISSITUDES    OF    1849. 

l^^HIS  fatal  year,  '49 — will  it  never  have  done 
A  I  A     with  its  desolations  ?    Pestilence  has  stalked, 

J.  and  still  stalks,  with  desolating  tread  over  the 
broad  earth,  defacing  its  green  sod  to  make 
Toom  for  innumerable  graves — graves  not  alone  of 
'the  weak  and  the  wretched,  but  also  of  the  mighty, 
the  glorious,  the  gentle,  the  lovely,  the  widely  and 
keenly  deplored.  And  that  darker  scourge,  despotism, 
the  dominion  of  brute  force  and  blind  selfishness — the 
lordship  of  the  few  for  their  own  luxury  and  aggran- 
dizement over  the  many  whom  they  scorn,  and  sweat, 
and  starve — when  before  has  a  year  been  so  fruitful  as 
now,  of  triumphs  to  the  realm  of  night?  Sicily  be- 
trayed and  ruined — Lombardy's  chains  riveted — Sar- 
xlinia  crushed — Rome,  generous,  brave,  ill-fated  Rome, 
too  ! — she  lies  beneath  the  feet  of  her  perfidious,  per- 
jured foes,  and  in  her  fall  has  dragged  down  tne 
republicans  of  France,  adjudged  guilty  of  the  csime  of 
•daring  to  resist  the  assassination  of  a  sister  republic. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  half  Germany,  through  her 
Yast  extent,  has  passed  over  to  the  camp  of  absolutism 
— her  people  still  think,  but  dare  not  speak,  for  the 
l)ayonet  is  at  their  throats,  and  democracy  is  once 
more  treason,  since  its  regal  enemies  have  recovered 
from  their  terror,  and  found  their  military  tools  zs 
brainless  and  as  heartless  as  ever.  At  last  Hungary 
mounts  the  funeral  pyre  of  freedom  and  the  sacrifice  is 
■complete,  for  Venice  must  trail  her  flag  directly  on 
the  tidings  of  Gorgey's  victory.  She  has  stood  out 
"nobly,  for  a  noble,  a  priceless  cause — so  has  Hungary 
struggled  nobly  and  nobly  fallen.  For  the  present,  all 
is  over,  save  that  a  few  desperate,  heroic  patriots  will 
yet  sell  their  lives  in  fruitless  casual  conflicts  with  the 
minions  of  despotism.  Nothing  now  remains  but  that 
the  wolves  should  divide  and  devour  their  prey. 

HORACE   GREELEY. 

2iO   EXTENSION   OF   FREEDOM    BY  FORCE. 

IR,  our  institutions  are  telling  their  own  story 
by  the    blessings  they  impart  to  us,  and  in- 
doctrinating the  people  ever3'^where  with  the 
principles  of  freedom  uf(on  which  they  are 
founded.      Ancient  prejudices  are  yielding  to  th'^'r 


mighty  influence.  Heretofore  revered,  and  apparently 
permanent  systems  of  government,  are  falling  beneath 
it.  Our  glorious  mother,  free  as  she  has  ever  com- 
paratively been,  is  getting  t<j  be  freer.  It  has  blotted 
out  the  corruptions  of  her  political  franchise.  It  has 
broken  her  religious  intol«rance.  It  has  greatly  ele- 
vated the  individual  character  of  her  subjects.  It  has 
immeasurably  weakened  the  power  of  her  nobles,  and 
V>y  weakening  in  one  sense  has  vastly  strengthened  the 
authority  of  her  crown,  by  forcing  it  to  rest  for  all  its 
power  and  glory  upon  the  breasts  of  its  people. 

To  Ireland  too — impulsive  Ireland — the  land  of 
genius,  of  eloquence,  and  of  valor,  it  is  rapidly  carry- 
ing the  blessings  of  a  restored  freedom  and  happiness. 
In  France,  all  of  political  liberty  which  belongs  to  her, 
is  to  be  traced  to  it ;  and  even  now  it  is  to  be  seen 
cheering,  animating,  and  guiding  the  classic  land  of 
Italy,  making  the  very  streets  of  Rome  itself  to  ring 
with  shouts  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  its  presence.  Sir, 
such  a  spirit  sufl'ers  no  inactivity,  and  needs  no  in- 
centive. It  admits  of  neither  enlargement  nor  re- 
straint. UpoB  its  own  elastic  and  never-tiring  wing,  it 
is  now  soaring  over  the  civilized  world,  everywhere 
leaving  its  magic  and  abiding  charm.  I  say,  then,  try 
not,  seek  not  to  aid  it.  Bring  no  physical  force  to 
succor  it.  Such  an  adjunct  would  serve  only  to  corrupt 
and  paralyze  its  efi"ort3.  Leave  it  to  itself,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  man  will  be  free. 

EEVEEDY  JOHNSON. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    WEST. 

PLL  that  we  ask  is  to  be  equal  with  the  other 
States  of  this  Confederacy  in  freedom,  sover- 
eignty, and  independence.  Grant  us  only 
this,  and  you  will  see  this  whole  country,  like 
the  giant  that  gathered  strength  in  his  wrestle  with 
Hercules,  ever}' time  he  touched  the  earth,  spri:;g  up 
with  an  elastic  bound  to  new  vigor  and  power,  and  the 
proud  galaxy  that  adorns  your  stars  and  stripes  shine 
forth  with  a  rich  splendor  which  nothing  but  regener- 
ated liberty  can  give.  Enable  us  to  make  our  roads 
and  canals,  to  carry  on  our  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, to  manage  our  own  internal  police,  as  our  genius 
and  necessities  may  require,  and  you  will  soon  witness 
the  wonderful  change  which  the  uncontrolled  and 
plastic  power  of  self-government  can  alone  accomplish  ; 
the  waste  lands  speedily  sold  and  settled,  the  desert 
made  to  smile  and  blossom  as  a  garden,  the  country 
improved  and  cultivated  to  its  utmost  limits,  industry 
stimulated,  labor  rewarded  with  rich  returns,  thi 
people  prosperous  and  happy,  and  the  country  rich 
with  every  blessing. 

What  a  guarantee  to  the  perpetuity  and  stability  ot 
the  government,  living  in  the  hearts  of  its  own  people, 
and  borrowing  its  own  lustre  and  glory  from  theil 
proud,  prosperous,  and  independent  condition.  And, 
permit  me  to  tell  you,  that  deep  and  firm  as  may  b« 
the  foundations  of  our  country,  still  deeper  will  they 
b'  "ladf   Sy  the  policy  wbich  is  before  you.    Let  d»»> 
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beseech  you  to  cast  aside  your  prejudices,  to  throw  off 
from  your  eyes  the  scales  which  have  so  long  blinded 
you,  and  to  come  un  to  this  mighty  and  momentous 
question  with  notliiiiir  but  the  holy  impulses  of 
patriotism  directiiii:  your  heart ;  and  you  will  see  in- 
scribed upon  our  banners  Truth  and  Justice,  as  all  for 
which  we  would  appeal  to  you,  or  ask  at  your  hands. 
Our  strength  will  be  yours.  The  glory  that  may  sur- 
round us  will  radiate  its  effulgence  to  every  portion  of 
our  common  country,  and  the  sjime  destiny  that  awaits 
us  and  our  children  will  be  indis.solubly  connected  with 
your  own  ;  and  should  any  great  event  in  the  changes 
of  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  affairs  of  nations 
ever  take  place,  to  pull  up  the  deep  foundations  of  our 
government,  and  tear  down  our  noble  edifice,  let  me 
tell  you  that  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  the  last  spark  will  be  found  flickering  on 
the  plains  of  the  West  in  the  domiciles  of  the  humble 
tillers  of  the  earth. 

A.  G.   HARRISOV. 

INVIDIOUS   DISTINCTIONS. 

m,  as  a  Southern  man,  I  represent  equally 
rent,  capital,  and  wages,  which  are  confounded 
in  our  estates  ;  and  I  protest  against  attempts 
to  array,  without  cause,  without  a  color  of 
pretext  or  plausibility,  the  different  classes  of  society 
against  each  other,  as  if,  in  such  a  country  as  thts, 
there  could  be  any  natural  hostility  or  any  real  distinc- 
tion between  them — a  country  in  which  all  the  rich, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  have  been  poor,  and  all  the 
poor  may  one  day  be  rich — a  country  in  which  banking 
institutions  have  been  of  immense  service,  precisely 
because  they  have  been  most  needed  by  a  |)eople  who 
had  all  their  fortunes  to  make  by  good  character  and 
industrious  habits. 

Look  at  that  remarkable  picture — remarkable  not  as 
a  work  of  art,  but  as  a  monument  of  history — which 
you  see  in  passing  through  the  rotunda.  Two  out  of 
five  of  that  immortal  committee  were  mechanics,  and 
such  men  !  In  the  name  of  God,  sir,  why  should  any 
one  study  to  pervert  the  natural  good  sense  and  kindly 
feelings  of  this  moral  and  noble  people — to  infuse  into 
their  minds  a  sullen  envy  towards  one  another,  instead 
of  that  generous  emulation  which  everything  in  their 
situation  is  fitted  to  inspire — to  breathe  into  them  the 
spirit  of  Cain,  muttering  deep  curses  and  meditating 
desperate  revenge  against  his  brother,  because  the 
smoke  of  his  sacrifice  has  ascended  to  heaven  before 
his  own  !  And  do  not  they  who  treat  our  industrious 
classes  as  if  they  were  in  the  same  debased  and  wretched 
condition  as  the  poor  of  Europe,  insult  them  by  the 
comparison  ? 

Why,  sir,  you  do  not  know  what  poverty  is.  We 
have  no  poor  in  this  country,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  used  abroad.  Everj'  laborer,  even  the 
most  humble,  in  the  United  States  soon  becomes  a 
capitalist,  and  evon,  if  be  choose,  a  proprietor  of  land  ; 
for  the  West,  with  all  its  boundless  fertility,  is  ocen  to 


him.  How  can  any  one  dare  to  compare  the  mechanics 
of  this  land  (whose  inferiority,  in  any  substantial  par- 
ticular, in  intelligence,  in  virtue,  in  wealth,  to  the 
other  classes  ol'our  society,  I  have  yet  to  learn)  with  that 
race  of  outcasts,  of  which  so  terrific  a  picture  is  pre- 
sented by  recent  writers — the  poor  of  Europe  ?  a  race, 
among  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  whom  famine  and 
pestilence  may  be  said  to  dwell  continually  ;  many  of 
whom  are  without  morals,  without  education,  without 
a  country,  without  a  God  !  and  may  be  said  to  know 
society  only  by  the  terrors  of  its  penal  code,  and  to  live 
in  perpetual  war  with  it.  Poor  bondmen  !  mocked 
with  the  name  of  liberty,  that  they  may  be  sometimes 
tempted  to  break  their  chains,  in  order  that,  after  a 
few  days  of  starvation  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  they 
may  be  driven  back  to  their  prison  house  to  take  them 
up  again,  heavier  and  more  galling  than  before; 
severed,  as  it  has  been  touchingly  expressed,  from 
nature,  from  the  common  air,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  ; 
knowing  only  b.v  hearsay  that  the  fields  are  green,  that 
the  birds  sing,  and  that  there  is  a  perfume  in  flowers. 
And  is  it  with  a  race  whom  the  perverse  institutions 
of  Europe  have  thus  degraded  beneath  the  condition 
of  humanity,  that  the  advocates,  the  patrons,  the  pro- 
tectors of  our  working-men,  presume  to  compare  them  ? 
Sir,  it  is  to  treat  them  with  a  scorn  at  which  their 
spirit  should  revolt,  and  does  revolt. 

HUGH  S.  LEGARK. 


ffi' 


THE   "MAYFLOWER." 

ETHINKS,  I  see  it  now,  that  one  solitary, 
adventurous  vessel,  the  "Mayflower"  of  a 
forlorn  hope,  freighted  with  the  prospects 
of  a  future  state,  and  bound  across  the  un- 
known sea.  I  behold  it  pursuing,  with  a  thousand 
misgivings,  the  uncertain,  the  tedious  voyage.  Suns 
rise  and  set,  and  weeks  and  months  pass,  and  winter 
surprises  them  on  the  deep,  but  brings  them  not  the 
sight  of  the  wished-for  shore.  I  see  them  now, 
scantily  sui)plied  with  provisions,  crowded  almost  to 
suffocation  in  their  ill-stored  prison,  delayed  by  calms, 
pursuing  a  circuitous  route ;  and  now,  driven  in  fury 
before  the  raging  tempest,  in  their  scarcely  seaworthy 
vessel.  The  awful  voice  of  the  storm  howls  through 
the  rigging.  The  laboring  masts  seem  straining  fron> 
their  base  ;  the  dismal  sound  of  pumps  is  heard  ;  the 
ship  leaps,  as  it  were,  madly  from  billow  to  billow ;  the 
ocean  breaks,  and  settles  with  ingulfing  floods  over  the 
floating  deck,  and  beats  with  deadening  weight  against 
the  staggering  vessel. 

I  see  them  escape  from  these  perils,  pursuing  their 
all  but  desperate  undertaking,  and  landed  at  last,  after 
a  five  months'  passage,  on  the  ice-clad  rocks  of  Plym- 
outh, weak  and  exhausted  from  the  voyage,  poorly 
armed,  scantily  provisioned,  depending  on  the  charity 
of  their  ship-master  for  a  draught  of  beer  on  board,, 
drinking  nothing  but  -water  on  shore,  without  shelter, 
without  means,  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes. 

Shut  now  the  volume  of  history,  and  tell  me,  on  any 
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principle  of  human  probability,  what  shall  be  the  fate 
of  this  handful  of  adventurers?  Tell  me,  men  of 
military  science,  in  liow  many  months  they  were  all 
swept  off  by  the  thirty  savage  tribes  enumerated 
within  the  boumliries  of  New  England?  Tell  me, 
politician,  how  long  did  this  shadow  of  a  colony,  on 
which  your  conventions  and  treaties  had  not  smiled, 
languish  on  the  distant  coast?  Student  of  history, 
compare  for  me  the  baffled  projects,  the  deserted 
pcttlements,  the  abandoned  adventures  of  other  times, 
and  find  the  parallel  of  this  !  Was  it  the  winter  storm, 
beating  upon  the  houseless  heads  of  women  and 
children?  was  it  hard  labor  and  spare  meals?  was  it 
disease?  was  it  the  tomahawk?  was  it  the  deep 
malady  of  a  blighted  hope,  a  ruined  enterprise,  and  a 
broken  heart,  aching  in  its  last  moments  at  the  recol- 
lections of  the  loved  and  left,  beyond  the  sea  ?  was  it 
some  or  all  of  them  united  that  hurried  this  forsaken 
company  to  their  melancholy  fate?  And  is  it  pos- 
sible, that  neither  of  these  causes,  that  all  combined, 
were  able  to  blast  this  bud  of  hope  !  Is  it  possible, 
that  from  a  beginning  so  feeble,  so  frail,  so  worthy,  not 
80  much  of  admiration  as  of  pity,  there  has  gone  forth 
a  progress  so  ste.adj',  a  growth  so  wonderful,  a  reality 
so  important,  a  promise  yet  to  be  fulfilled  so  glorious  ! 

EDWARD   EVERETT. 

GENOA    IN    HER   BEAUTY. 

T  ^ET  me  bring  to  your  mind  Genoa,  called  the 
I  y  Superb  City  of  Palaces,  dear  to  the  memory 
^^X  of  American  childhood  as  the  birthplace  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  one  of  the  spots 
first  enlightened  by  the  morning  beams  of  civilization, 
whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  whose  rich  argosies, 
in  those  early  days,  introduced  to  Europe  the  choicest 
products  of  the  East,  the  linen  of  Egypt,  the  spices 
of  Arabia,  and  the  silks  of  Samarcand.  She  still  sits 
in  queenly  pride,  as  she  sat  then — her  mural  crown 
studded  with  towers — her  churches  rich  with  marble 
floors  and  rarest  pictures — her  palaces  of  ancient  doges 
and  admirals  yet  spared  by  the  hand  of  time — her 
close  streets,  thronged  by  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants— at  the  foot  of  the  maritime  Alps,  as  they 
descend  to  the  blue  and  tideless  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea — leaning  with  her  back  against 
their  strong  mountain-sides,  overshadowed  by  the 
foliage  of  the  fig-tree  and  the  olive,  while  the  orange 
and  lemon  fill  with  their  perfume  the  air  where  reigns 
perpetual  spring.  Who  can  contemplate  such  a  city 
%'ithout  delight? 

CHARLES  SUMNER. 


EFFECT  OF  STEADINESS  OF  PURSUIT.   I 

^T^HE  most  interesting  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 

A  I  /      this  steadiness   of  pursuit  was  given  by  the 

\_        city  of  Athens  ;  the  most  interesting,  because 

the  object  was  most  so.     From   the  earliest 

times.  Athens  aspired  to  literature  and  the  elegant , 


arts.  By  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  policy  adopted  with 
a  view  to  this  end,  the  city  of  Athens  became  such  a 
monument  of  the  arts,  that  even  her  imperfect  and 
dilapidated  remains  are  at  this  day  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  What  splendors,  then,  must  she  have  emitted 
in  the  day  of  her  splendor  !  When,  in  her  freshness, 
she  met  the  morning  sun,  and  reflected  back  a  rival 
glory  !  When  she  was  full  of  the  masterpieces  of 
genius  in  every  art — creations,  that  were  said  to  have 
exalted  in  the  human  mind  the  ideas  of  the  divinities 
themselves  !  The  fervid  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
failed,  unequal  to  the  task,  to  do  justice  to  those  im- 
mortal splendors,  when  employed,  as  it  occasionally 
was,  for  that  purpose,  in  his  addresses  to  the  Athenian 
people.  It  was  by  the  steady  pursuit  of  the  same 
policy,  that  their  literary  works  of  every  kind  came  to 
be  equally  the  masterpieces  of  human  genius  ;  and  be- 
ing more  diffused,  and  less  im[iaired  by  the  injuries 
of  time,  than  the  other  monuments  of  the  arts,  tliey 
were,  and  still  are,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  that, 
after  it,  the  Athenians  themselves  could  never  surpass 
them  ;  whilst  others  have  never  been  able  to  equal 
them. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  Literature  and 
arts  have  gathered  arouijd  thiit  city  a  charm  that  wa^s, 
and  is,  felt  by  all  mankind  ;  which  no  distance,  no  time, 
can  dispel.  No  scholar,  of  any  age  or  clime,  but  has 
made  (in  fancy,  at  least)  a  pilgrimage  to  its  shore , 
there  to  call  around  him  the  shades  of  the  mighty 
dead,  whose  minds  still  live,  and  delight  and  astonish 
in  their  immortal  works.  It  is  emphatically  the  city 
of  the  heart,  wlvere  the  affections  delight  to  dwell ;  the 
green  spot  of  the  earth  where  the  fancy  loves  to 
linger.  How  poor  is  brute  force — even  the  most 
magnificent,  even  the  Roman — compared  to  the  empire 
of  mind,  to  which  all  other  minds  pay  their  voluntary 
homage  !  Her  literature  and  her  arts  acquired  to 
Athens  this  empire,  which  her  remains  still  preserve, 
and  always  will  preserve.  In  contemplating  the 
phenomenon  of  her  literary  achievements,  a  great  and 
profound  writer  could  not  forbear  saj'ing.  "that  it 
seemed  a  providential  event,  in  honor  of  human  nature, 
to  show  to  what  perfection  the  species  might  ascend."' 
Call  it  providential  if  you  please — as  every  event  is,  in 
some  sense,  providential — but  it  was  the  effect  of 
artificial  causes,  as  much  so  as  the  military  power  of 
the  Romans ;  it  was  the  effect  of  a  polic}',  early 
adopted,  and  always  after  steadily  pursued. 

ASHER  ROBBnre. 

INDEMNITY    TO    THE    NIAGARA 
SUFFERERS. 

T  /-jET  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  in  Buffalo,  he 
I  V  might,  on  one  day,  have  found  a  family  well 
J^^  housed,  well  clothed,  surrounded  with  every 
comfort  of  life,  who.  from  its  hospitahry  in 
throwing  open  its  doors  to  the  American  soldier,  was 
the  next  day  houseless  and  homeless,  destitute  of  all 
things  ;  if  he  had  chanced,  eight  months  afterwards,  to 
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be  wandering  on  the  flats  of  the  Ohio,  he  might  there 
see  a  family  scarcely  covered  by  a  wretched  house,  in 
squalid  poverty,  one  day  shivering  with  ague,  and  the 
next  consumed  with  raging  fever ;  if  his  compassion 
should  lead  him  to  enter  and  inquire  into  their  situa- 
tion, he  would  hear  them  say,  our  father  lived  in 
plenty  and  comfort,  on  the  Niagara  frontier — he  saw 
the  American  soldiery  ready  to  perish — he  opened  his 
door  to  take  them  in — and  for  that  we  are  here,  ruined 
and  in  wretchedness.  Sir,  the  sufferings  of  the 
French,  on  their  retreat  from  Moscow,  present  not 
too  strong  a  picture  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  what  was 
endured  while  the  whole  country  on  the  Lakes  was 
converted  into  one  wide  cantonment.  Had  the  gentle- 
man seen  an  American  regiment  on  that  frontier 
drawn  up  on  a  frosty  morning,  and  supporting  arms 
while  their  limbs  were  chilled  to  the  bone,  standing,  in 
their  cotton  dress,  in  snow  two  and  three  feet  deep  ; 
had  he  seen  these  claimants  opening  their  houses  to 
receive  men  in  immediate  danger  of  perishing  (many 
of  them  did  perish),  and  afterwards  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  for  doing  it,  he  would  not,  he  could 
not,  deny  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  their 
relief 

The  gentleman  has  insinuated,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier  are  actuated  wholly  by  a  principle  of 
selfishness  ;  that,  unless  stimulated  by  a  sense  of 
interest,  they  will  do  nothing  in  their  own  defence, 
and  will  surrender  up  their  property  an  easy  prey  to 
the  enemy.  But,  sir,  that  gentleman  surely  did  not 
consider  the  feelings  of  the  American  people  when  he 
advanced  such  a  sentiment.  If  nothing  had  operated 
OTi  their  minds  but  selfishness,  the  army  of  the  frontier 
o<puld  not  have  been  kept  together  a  single  day.  No, 
sir,  not  a  single  day.  There  were  our  soldiers,  lying 
naked  and  perishing  on  one  bank  of  the  Niagara  river, 
while,  directly  opposite,  they  could  see  the  British 
sentry  parading  backward  and  forward  in  a  good  com- 
fortable watchcoat,  and  hear  him  cry  out,  cheerfully, 
"all's  well."  They  had  only  to  cross  en  masse  to  the 
British  side,  to  exchange  a  lodging  on  the  ground,  in 
their  cotton  that  admitted  the  rain,  and,  when  the  rain 
was  over,  froze  upon  their  bodies,  for  warm  clothing 
and  good  quarters.  Had  selfishness  been  the  ruling 
principle,  where  would  have  been  }'our  militia? 
Where  would  have  been  j'our  regulars  ? — at  their  own 
homes,  or  over  the  British  lines  ? 

JOSEPH   VANCE 

EULOGIUM  ON  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Th*  reader  will  feel  a  special  iDteresi  in  this  and  the  following  selec- 
tion from  the  famous  debate  between  Hayne  and  Webster.  Perhaps  no 
Buch  intellectual  pladiatore  ever  met  before  or  since  on  the  floor  of  the 
Dnited  States  Senate. 

I  CALL  upon  any  one  who  hears  me,  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  this  controversy  is  not  of  my  seeking. 
The  Senate  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember, 
that  at  the  time  this  unprovoked  and  uncalled-for 
attack  was  made  upon  the  South,  not  one  word  had 


been  uttered  by  me  in  disparagement  of  New  England, 
nor  had  I  made  the  most  distant  allusion  either  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  or  the  State  he  represents. 
But,  sir,  that  gentleman  has  thought  proper,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  to  strike  the  South, 
through  one,  the  most  unworthy  of  her  servants.  He 
has  crossed  the  border,  he  has  invaded  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  is  making  war  upon  her  citizens,  and 
endeavoring  to  overthrow  her  principles  and  her 
institutions.  Sir,  when  the  gentleman  provokes  me  to 
such  a  conflict,  I  meet  him  at  the  threshold,  I  will 
struggle  while  I  have  life,  for  our  altars  and  our  fire- 
sides ;  and  if  God  give  me  strength,  will  drive  back  the 
invader  discomfited.  Nor  shall  I  stop  there.  If  the 
gentleman  provoke  war,  he  shall  have  war.  Sir,  1 
will  not  stop  at  the  border  ;  I  will  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemies'  territory  and  not  consent  to  lay  down  my 
arms,  until  I  shall  have  obtained  "indemnity  for  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future." 

It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  I  enter  upon  the 
performance  of  this  part  of  my  duty — I  shrink  almost 
instinctively  from  a  course,  however  necessary,  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  excite  sectional  feelings  and 
sectional  jealousies.  But,  sir,  the  task  has  been  forced 
upon  me,  and  I  proceed  right  onward  to  a  performance 
of  my  duty.  Be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  the 
responsibility  is  with  those  who  have  imposed  upon 
me  this  necessity.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  thought  proper  to  cast  the  first  stone,  and  if  he 
shall  find,  according  to  the  homely  adage,  that  "he 
lives  in  a  glass  house" — on  his  head  be  the  conse- 
quences. The  gentleman  has  made  a  great  flourish 
about  his  fidelity  to  Massachusetts.  I  shall  make  no 
professions  of  zeal,  for  the  interests  and  honor  of 
South  Carolina — of  that  my  constituents  shall  judge. 
If  there  be  one  State  in  the  Union-  (and  I  say  it  not  in 
any  boastful  spirit),  that  may  challenge  comparifson 
with  any  other  for  a  uniform,  zealous,  ardent  and 
uncalculating  devotion  to  the  Union,  that  State  is 
South  Carolina.  Sir,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  sacrifice, 
however  great,  she  has  not  cheerfully  made  ;  no  service 
she  has  ever  hesitated  to  perform.  She  has  adhered 
to  you  in  your  prosperity,  but  in  your  adversity  she 
has  clung  to  you  with  more  than  filial  affection.  No 
matter  what  was  the  condition  of  her  domestic  affairs, 
though  deprived  of  her  resources,  divided  by  parties, 
or  surrounded  by  difficulties,  the  call  of  the  country 
has  been  to  her  as  the  voice  of  God.  Domestic  dis- 
cord has  ceased  at  the  sound — every  man  became  at 
once  reconciled  to  his  brethren,  and  the  sons  of  Caro- 
lina were  all  seen  crowding  together  to  the  temple, 
bringing  their  gifts  to  the  altar  of  their  common 
country. 

What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South  during  the 
Revolution  ?  Sir,  I  honor  New  England  for  her  con- 
duct in  that  glorious  struggle  :  but  great  as  is  the 
praise  which  belongs  to  her,  I  think  at  least  equal 
honor  is  due  to  the  South.  They  espoused  the  cause 
of  their  brethren  wit.>>  generous  zeal  which  did  not 
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suffer  them  to  stop  to  calculate  their  interest  in  the 
dispute.  Favorites  of  the  mother  country,  possessed 
of  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  commercial  rival- 
ship  ;  they  might  have  found  in  their  situation  a  guar- 
anty that  their  trade  would  be  forever  fostered  and  pro- 
tected by  Great  Britain.  Hut  trampling  on  all  considera- 
tions, either  of  interest  or  of  safety,  they  rushed  into  the 
.conflict,  and  fighting  for  principle,  periled  all  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Never  was  there  exhibited 
in  the  history  of  the  world  higher  examples  of  noble 
daring,  dreadful  suffering,  and  heroic  endurance,  than 
by  the  Whigs  of  Carolina  during  that  revolution. 
The  whole  State,  from  the  uiountain  to  the  sea,  was 
overrun  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
fruits  of  industry  perished  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  produced,  or  were  consumed  by  the  foe.  The 
"plains  of  Carolina"  drank  up  the  most  precious 
blood  of  her  citizens — black  and  smoking  ruins  marked 
the  places  which  had  been  the  habitations  of  her 
children  !  Driven  from  their  homes  into  the  gloomy 
and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  even  there  the  spirit 
of  liberty  survived,  and  South  CaroUna,  sustained  by 
the  example  of  her  Sumters  and  her  Marions,  proved 
by  her  conduct,  that  though  her  soil  might  be  over- 
run, the  spirit  of  her  people  was  invincible. 

ROBERT   Y.    HAYNE. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA  AND   MASSACHUSETTS. 

^T^HE  eulogium   pronounced  on  the  character  of 
A  I  A     the  State  of  South  Carolina  by  the  honorable 

X  gentleman,  for  her  revolutionary  and  other 
merits,  meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  I  shall 
not  acknowledge  that  the  honorable  member  goes  be- 
fore me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distinguished  talent, 
or  distinguished  character.  South  Carolina  has  pro- 
duced. I  claim  part  of  the  honor ;  I  partake  in  the 
pride  of  her  great  names.  I  claim  them  for  country- 
men, one  and  all.  The  Laurenses,  Ivutledges,  the 
Pinckneys,  the  Sumters,  the  Marions — Americans 
all — whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by  st^ite 
lines,  than  theu"  talents  and  patriotism  were  capable 
of  being  circuniseribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits. 

In  their  day  and  generation,  they  served  and  honored 
the  country,  and  the  whole  country,  and  their  renown 
is  of  the  treasures  of  the  whole  country.  Him  whose 
honored  name  the  gentleman  bears  himself — does  he 
6upi)ose  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism, 
or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eyes  had 
first  opened  upon  the  light  in  3Iassachusetts  inst-ead 
of  South  Carolina?  Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  in  his 
power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina  name  so  bright  as  to  pro- 
duce envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No,  sir — increased  gratifica- 
tion and  delight,  rather.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  that  if  I 
am  gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit  which  is  said  to  be 
able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies.  I  have  yet  none,  as  I 
trust,  of  that  other  spirit  which  would  drag  angels 
down. 

When  I  shall  be  found,  sir.  in  my  place  here  in  the 
Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  saeer  at  public  merit,  because 


it  happened  to  spring  up  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own 
State  and  neighborhood  ;  when  I  refuee,  for  any  huch 
cause,  or  for  any  cau.se,  the  homage  due  to  .XnnTican 
talent,  to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to 
liberty  and  the  country  ;  or  if  I  see  an  uncommon 
endowment  of  heaven — if  I  see  extraordinary  capacity 
and  virtue  in  any  »<m  of  the  South — and  if,  moved  by 
local  prejudice,  or  gangrened  by  State  jealousy.  I  get 
up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just  char- 
acter and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  rooi 
of  my  mouth  ! 

I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts — 
she  needs  none.  There  she  is — behold  her  and  judge 
for  j-ourselves.  There  is  her  history — the  world  knows 
it  by  heart.  The  ]iast,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is 
Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker's 
Hill  ;  and  there  they  will  remain  forever.  The  lx)ne8 
of  her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State, 
from  New  England  to  Georgia  ;  and  there  they  will  lie 
forever. 

And,  sir,  where  American  libert}'  raised  its  first 
voice,  and  where  its  vtiuth  was  nurtured  and  sustained, 
there  it  still  liyes,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood,  and 
full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall 
wound  it — if  party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk 
at  and  tear  it ;  if  folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness, 
under  salutary  and  necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed  td 
separate  it  from  that  Union,  by  which  alone  its  ex- 
istence is  made  sure,  it  will  stand  in  the  end,  by  the 
side  of  the  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked  ;  it 
will  stretch  forth  its  arm  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may 
still  retain,  on  the  friends  who  gather  around  it  ;  and 
it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest 
monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of 
its  origin. 

DANIEL   WEBSTER, 

REMEMBRANCE    OF    WRONGS. 

WE  are  above  all  this.  Let  the  highland 
clansman,  half  naked,  half  civilized,  half 
blinded  by  the  peat  smoke  of  his  cavern, 
have  his  hereditary  enemy  and  his  heredi- 
tary enmity,  and  keep  the  keen.  deep,  and  poisonous 
hatred,  set  on  fire  of  hell,  alive  if  he  can  ;  let  the 
North  American  Indian  have  his,  and  hand  it  down 
from  father  to  son.  by  heaven  knows  what  symbols  of 
alligators,  and  rattlesnakes,  and  war-clubs  smeared 
with  vermilion  and  entwined  with  scarlet  ;  let  such 
a  country  as  Poland,  cloven  to  the  earth,  the  armed 
heel  on  the  radiant  forehead,  her  body  dead,  her  soul 
incapable  to  die.  let  her  "remember  the  wrongs  of 
da.vs  long  past ;  "  let  the  lost  and  wandering  tribes  of 
Israel  remember  theirs — the  manliness  or  sympathy 
of  the  world  may  allow  or  pardon  this  to  them  ;  but 
shall  America,  young,  free,  prosperous,  just  setting 
out  on  the  highway  of  heaven,  "decorating  and  cheer- 
ing the  elevated  sphere  she  just  begins  to  move  in, 
glittering  like  the  morning  «tar,  full  of  life  and  joy," 
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shall  she  be  supposed  to  be  polluting  and  corroding 
her  noble  and  happy  heart,  by  moping  over  old  stories 
of  stamp  act,  and  tea  tax,  and  the  firing  of  the 
Leopard  upon  the  Chesapeake  in  a  time  of  peace  ? 
No,  sir ;  no,  sir  ;  a  thousand  times  no  ! 

"Why,  I  protest,  I  thought  all  that  had  been  settled. 
I  thought  two  wars  had  settled  it  all.  What  else  was 
so  much  good  blood  shed  for  on  so  many  more  than 
classical  fields  of  revolutionary  glory  ?  For  what  was 
so  much  good  blood  more  lately  shed  atLundy's  Lane,  at 
Port  Erie,  before  and  behind  the  lines  at  New  Orleans, 
on  the  deck  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  deck  of  the 
Java,  on  the  lakes,  on  the  sea,  but  to  settle  exactly 
these  ' '  wrongs  of  past  days? ' '  And  have  we  come  back 
sulky  and  sullen  from  the  very  field  of  honor?  For 
my  country  I  deny  it.  We  are  born  to  happier  feelings. 
We  look  on  England  as  we  look  on  France.  We  look 
on  them,  from  our  new  world,  not  unrenowned,  yet  a 
new  world  still ;  and  the  blood  mounts  to  our  cheeks  ; 
our  eyes  swim  ;  our  voices  are  stifled  with  emulousness 
of  so  much  glory  ;  their  trophies  will  not  let  us  sleep  ; 
but  there  is  no  hatred  at  all ;  no  hatred  ;  all  for  honor, 
nothing  for  hate  I  We  have — we  can  have — no  bar- 
barian memory  of  wrongs,  for  which  brave  men  have 
made  the  last  expiation  to  the  brave. 

BUFUS  CHOATE. 

LAST    CHARGE    OF    NEY. 

^^^HE  whole  continental  struggle  exhibited  no 
A  I  /      sublimer  spectacle   than   this  last  effort  of 

J.  Napoleon  to  save  his  sinking  empire.  Europe 
had  been  put  upon  the  plains  of  Waterloo  to 
be  battled  for.  The  greatest  military  energy  and  skill 
the  world  possessed  had  been  tasked  to  the  utmost 
during  the  day.  Thrones  were  tottering  on  the  en- 
sanguined field,  and  the  shadows  of  fugitive  kings 
flitted  through  the  smoke  of  battle.  Bonaparte's  star 
trembled  in  the  zenith — now  blazing  out  in  its  ancient 
splendor,  now  suddenly  paling  before  his  anxious  eye. 
At  length,  when  the  Prussians  appeared  on  the  field, 
he  resolved  to  stake  Europe  on  one  bold  throw.  He 
committed  himself  and  France  to  Ney,  and  saw  his 
Empire  rest  on  a  single  chance. 

Ney  felt  the  pressure  of  the  immense  responsibility 
on  his  brave  heart,  and  resolved  not  to  prove  unworthy 
of  the  great  trust  committed  to  his  care.  Nothing 
could  be  more  imposing  than  the  movement  of  that 
grand  column  to  the  assault.  That  guard  had  never  yet 
recoiled  before  a  human  foe,  and  the  allied  forces  be- 
held with  awe  its  firm  and  terrible  advance  to  the 
final  charge.  For  a  moment  the  batteries  stopped 
playing,  and  the  firing  ceased  along  the  British  lines, 
as  without  the  beating  of  a  drum,  or  the  blast  of  a 
bugle,  to  cheer  their  steady  courage,  they  moved  in 
dead  silence  over  the  plain.  The  next  moment  the 
artillery  opened,  and  the  head  of  that  gallant  column 
eecmed  to  sink  into  the  earth.  Rank  after  rank  went 
down,  yet  they  neither  stopped  nor  faltered.  Dissolv- 
ing squadroDS,  and  whole  battalions  disappearing  one 


after  another  in  the  destructive  fire,  affected  not 
their  steady  courage.  The  ranks  closed  up  as  before, 
and  each  treading  over  his  fallen  comrade,  pressed 
fii-mly  on.  The  horse  that  Ney  rode  fell  under  him, 
and  he  had  scarcely  mounted  another  before  it  also 
sunk  to  the  earth.  Again  and  again  did  that  un- 
flinching man  feel  his  steed  sink  down,  till  five  had 
been  shot  under  him. 

Then,  with  his  uniform  riddled  with  bullets,  and  his 
face  singed  and  blackened  with  powder,  he  marched 
on  foot  with  drawn  sabre,  at  the  head  of  his  men.  In 
vain  did  the  artillery  hurl  its  storm  of  fire  and  lead 
into  that  living  mass.  Up  to  the  very  muzzles  they 
pressed,  and  driving  the  artillerymen  from  their  own 
pieces,  pushed  on  through  the  English  lines.  But  at 
that  moment  a  file  of  soldiers  who  had  lain  flat  on  the 
ground,  behind  a  low  ridge  of  earth,  suddenly  rose  and 
poured  a  volley  in  their  very  faces.  Another  and 
another  followed  till  one  broad  sheet  of  flame  rolled 
on  their  bosoms,  and  in  such  a  fierce  and  unexpected 
flow,  that  human  courage  could  not  withstand  it. 
They  reeled,  shook,  staggered  back,  then  turned  and 
fled.  Ney  was  borne  back  in  the  refluent  tide,  and 
hurried  over  the  field.  But  for  the  crowd  of  fugitives 
that  forced  him  on,  he  would  have  stood  alone,  and 
fallen  in  his  footsteps.  As  it  was,  disdaining  to  fly, 
though  the  whole  army  was  flying,  he  formed  his  men 
into  two  immense  squares,  and  endeavored  to  stem  the 
terrific  current,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  thirty  thousand  fresh  Prussians  that 
pressed  on  his  exhausted  ranks.  For  a  lung  time 
these  squares  stood  and  let  the  artillery  plough  through 
them. 

But  the  fate  of  Napoleon  was  writ,  and  though  Ney 
doubtless  did  what  no  other  man  in  the  army  could 
have  done,  the  decree  could  not  be  reversed.  The  star 
that  had  blazed  so  brightly  over  the  world  went  down 
in  blood,  and  the  "bravest  of  the  brave  "  had  fought 
his  last  battle.  It  was  worthy  of  his  great  name,  and 
the  charge  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  with  him 
at  their  head,  will  be  pointed  to  by  remotest  genera- 
tions with  a  shudder. 

J.  T.   HEADLEY. 

INVECTIVE  OF   HUNGARY. 

TT^HE  spirit  of  popular  freedom  in  Europe. 
A  I  A      during  the  late  struggle  of  Hungary,  asked 

X  us  a  solemn  question.  The  Executive  was 
called  upon  to  say  yea  or  nay.  Hungary 
listened  with  anxious  hopes.  She  was  impatient  for 
the  response,  and  the  eloquence  of  truth,  of  a  righteous 
cause,  burst  forth  in  every  word  she  uttered.  But  it 
has  been  all  in  vain,  and  now,  in  tones  of  eloquent  and 
burning  reproof,  she  thus  turns  to  her  Russian  invader. 

You  seek  to  encompass  the  earth  with  your  ambition. 
The  world  exclaims  against  you,  and  reproachfully 
calls  you  sovereign  of  a  barbarian  horde.  Asia  speaks 
out :  Your  neighborhood  has  only  served  to  bring 
upon  my  borders  bloody  and  protracted  wars.     Says 
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Persia  ;  For  a  century  you  have  desolated  my  remote 
frontiers  and  provinces,  with  the  horrors  of  a  cruel 
warfare.  Circassia  asks :  When  will  you  cease  to 
massacre  my  people,  and  grant  me  that  liberty  and 
independence  which  my  victorious  arms  deserve? 
England  reproves :  I  see  you  in  the  swift-coming 
future  advancing  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and 
about  to  bring  war  upon  my  dominions  in  the  East. 
Turkey  adds  :  You  have  converted  my  cities  into  forts, 
and  for  centuries  obliged  me  to  watch  your  threatened 
descent  upon  my  fair  capital.  France  sends  her 
legions  to  Italy,  as  she  sees  her  influence  about  to  be 
felt  upon,the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Poland  yet  cries 
beneath  her  fetters  :  When  will  you  unbar  the  prison- 
door  ?  Europe  chides  :  Upon  the  partition  of  Poland 
you  claimed  the  lion's  share,  and  claimed  it  too  at  the 
peace  of  Vienna. 

And  now,  you  off"er  Siberia  in  exchange  for  fair 
Hungary.  Yet,  I  was  at  peace  with  you.  I  sought 
freedom  from  Austrian  tyranny,  and  you  interfered  to 
crown  my  misfortunes  with  your  cruelties.  You 
warred  against  my  national  existence.  You  drove  my 
once  happy  people  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  mountains  ; 
to  abandon  their  hearths  ;  to  forsake  their  altars  ;  to 
poison  their  waters,  lest  they  might  quench  your 
thirst;  to  destroy  their  bread,  lest  they  might  feed 
yoTi ;  to  fire  their  own  dwellings,  lest  they  might 
shelter  you.  The  work  of  destruction,  which  they 
had  not  time  to  complete,  you  finished.  You  wan- 
tonly desolated  their  wheat-fields ;  you  tortured  their 
patriot  clergy,  and  inflicted  even  upon  female  patriot- 
ism your  proverbial  cruelties.  And  now,  from  the 
unchanging  snows  of  Siberia,  may  be  heard  the  wails 
of  unseen  Poland,  as  she  rises  from  her  cenotaph, 
ejaculates  the  woes  and  sufi"erings  you  have  in  store 
for  u)y  children,  and  with  a  warning  voice  whimpers, 
"fight  on!— fight  on!" 

Such  is  the  first  invective  of  Hungary  against  her 
mediating  oppressor.  From  this  she  now  turns  and 
appeals  to  the  world.  To  us  especially  does  she  thus 
appeal  for  sympathy.  "  You  were  oppressed  ;  so  were 
we.  You  declared  and  fought  for  independence, 
and  triumphed  upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  so  did  we. 
You  have  had  the  experience  of  nearly  three  gener- 
ations, and  will  you  now  by  silence  and  inactivity, 
manifest  before  the  world  a  trembling  distrust  in  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  your  principles  ?  In  the  days 
of  your  weakness  the  world  sent  you  a  Montgomery,  a 
Kosc^isko,  and  a  La  Fayette  ;  and  now,  in  the  days 
of  your  pride  and  strength,  fear  not  to  make  some 
iufit  return. ' ' 

A.   W.   BUEL. 

MEANS   OF   HEALTH. 

EE  how  the  means  of  sustenance  and  comfort 
are  distributed  and  diversified  throughout  the 
earth.     There  is  not  a  mood  of  body,  from 
the  wantonness  of  health  to  the  languor  of 
vhe  death-bed,  for  which  the  wonderful  alchemy  of 


nature  does  not  proffer  some  luxury  to  stimulate  our 
pleasures ;  or  her  pharmacy  some  catholicon  to 
assuage  our  pains.  What  textures  for  clothing — 
from  the  gossamer  thread  which  the  silk-worm  weaves, 
to  silk-like  furs  which  the  winds  of  ZembLi  Ciinnot 
penetrate  !  As  the  materials  from  which  to  wjnstruct 
our  dwellings,  what  Quincys  and  New  Hampshires  of 
granite,  what  Alleghanies  of  oak,  and  what  forests  of 
pine,  belting  the  continent !  What  coal-fields  to  supH 
ply  the  lost  warmth  of  the  receding  sun  !  Nakedness, 
and  famine,  and  pestilence  are  not  inexorable  ordinances 
of  nature.  Nudity  and  rags  are  only  human  idleness 
or  ignorance  out  on  exhibition.  The  cholera  is  but  the 
wrath  of  God  against  uncleanUness  and  intemperance. 
Famine  is  only  a  proof  of  individual  misconduct,  or 
of  national  misgovernment.  In  the  woes  of  Ireland, 
God  is  proclaiming  the  wickedness  of  England,  in 
tones  as  clear  and  articulate  as  those  in  which  He 
spoke  from  Sinai ;  and  it  needs  no  Hebraist  to  trans- 
late the  thunder. 

And  if  famine  needs  not  to  be,  then  other  forms  of 
destitution  and  misery  need  not  to  be.  But  amid  the 
exuberance  of  this  country,  our  dangers  spring  from 
abundance  rather  than  from  scarcity.  Young  men, 
especially  young  men  in  our  cities,  walk  in  the  midst 
of  allurements  for  the  appetite.  Hence,  health  b 
imperiled  ;  and  so  indispensable  an  element  is  health 
in  all  forms  of  human  welfare,  that  whoever  invigor- 
ates his  health  has  already  obtained  one  of  the  greatest 
guarantees  of  mental  superiority,  of  usefulness,  and 
of  virtue.  Health,  strength,  longevity,  depend  upon 
immutable  laws.  There  is  no  chance  about  them. 
There  is  no  arbitrary  interference  of  higher  powers 
with  them.  Primarily,  our  parents,  and  secondarily, 
ourselves,  are  responsible  for  them.  The  providence 
of  God  is  no  more  responsible,  because  the  virulence 
of  disease  rises  above  the  power  of  all  therapeutics,  or 
because  one  quarter  part  of  the  race  die  before  com- 
pleting the  age  of  one  year — die  before  completing  one 
seventieth  part  of  the  term  of  existence  allotted  to 
them  by  the  Psalmist  ; — I  say  the  providence  of  God 
is  no  more  responsible  for  these  things,  than  it  is  for 
picking  pockets  or  stealing  horses. 

HORACE    MANN. 

SORROW    FOR    THE    DEAD. 

ORROW  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from 
which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other 
wound  we  seek  to  heal :  every  other  affliction 
to  forget ;  but  this  wound  we  consider  our 
duty  to  keep  open  ;  this  affliction  we  cherish  and  brood 
over  in  soHtude.  Where  is  the  mother  that  would 
willingly  forget  the  infant  that  perished  like  a  blossom 
from  her  arms,  though  every  recollection  is  a  pang  ? 
Where  is  the  child  that  would  willingly  forget  the 
most  tender  of  parents,  though  to  remember  be  but  to 
lament  ?  who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget 
the  friend  over  whom  he  mourns?  who,  even  when  the 
tomb  is  closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  ho  un»i  ImvwI, 
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and  he  feels  hb  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  clos- 
ing of  its  portal,  would  accept  consolation  that  was  to 
be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ?  No,  the  love  which  sur- 
vives the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the 
soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights  ; 
and  when  the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed 
iato  the  gentle  tear  of  recollection,  when  the  sudden 
anguish  and  the  convulsive  agony  over  the  present 
ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved,  is  softened  away  into 
pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  its 
loveliness,  who  would  root  out  such  a  sorrow  from  the 
heart  ?  Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a  passing 
cloud  even  over  the  bright  hour  of  gaiety,  or  spread  a 
deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would 
exchange  it  even  for  the  song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst 
of  revelry?  No;  there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb 
sweeter  than  song  ;  there  is  a  recollection  of  the  dead 
to  which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms  of  the  living. 
Oh,  the  grave  ! — the  grave  !  It  buries  every  error ; 
covers  every  defect ;  extinguishes  every  resentment. 
From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets 
and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon 
the  grave  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunc- 
tious throb,  that  ever  he  should  have  warred  with  the 
poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before 
him  ! 

The  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  place  for  medi- 
tation !  There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the 
whole  history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thou- 
sand endearments  lavished  upon  us  almost  unheeded  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy;  there  it  is  that  we 
dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn,  awful  tender- 
ness of  the  parting  scene  ;  the  bed  of  death  with  all  its 
stifled  griefs ;  its  noiseless  attendants ;  its  mute, 
watchful  assiduities  ;  the  last  testimonies  of  expiring 
love  ;  the  feeble,  faltering,  thrilling  (oh  !  how  thrill- 
ing !)  pressure  of  the  hand  ;  the  last  fond  look  of  the 
glazing  eye.  turning  upon  us  even  from  the  threshold 
of  existence;  the  faint,  faltering  accents  struggling  in 
death  to  give  one  more  assurance  of  afi"ection  !  Aye, 
go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate  !  There 
settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past 
benefit  unrequited,  every  past  endearment  unregarded, 
of  that  being  who  can  never,  never,  never  return  to  be 
soothed  by  thy  contrition  ! 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  over  added  a  sorrow  to 
the  soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affec- 
tionate parent ;  if  tliou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever 
caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  whole  happi- 
ness in  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness 
or  thy  truth  ;  if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever 
wronged  in  thought,  word  or  deed,  the  spirit  that 
generously  confided  in  thee  ;  if  thou  art  a  lover,  and 
hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart 
that  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet ;  then  be 
sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious  word, 
ever}'  ungentle  action,  will  come  thronging  back  upon 
thy  memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul  ;  then 
be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant 
on  the  grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour 


the  unavailing  tear ;  more  deep,  more  bitter,  because 
unheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  the  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the 
beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave ;  console  thy 
broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these  tender,  yet 
futile  tributes  of  regret ;  but  take  warning  by  the 
bitt-erness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead, 
and  be  more  faithful  and  afi"ectionate  in  thy  discharge 
of  thy  duties  to  the  living. 

WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

DRESS    REFORM. 

F  CONVENTION  has  recently  been  held  in 
Vineland,  attended  by  the  women  who  are  op- 
posed to  extravagance  in  dress.  They  pro- 
pose, not  only  by  formal  resolution,  but  by 
personal  example,  to  teach  the  worU  lessons  of 
economy  by  wearing  less  adornment  and  dragging 
fewer  yards  of  silk.  We  wish  them  all  success, 
although  we  would  have  more  confidence  in  the  move- 
ment if  so  man}'  of  the  delegates  had  not  worn 
bloomer  dresses.  Moses  makes  war  upon  that  style 
of  apparel  in  Deuteronomy  xxii.  5:  '"Tlie  woman 
shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  man." 
Nevertheless  we  favor  every  effort  to  stop  the  ex- 
travagant use  of  dry  goods  and. millinery. 

We  have,  however,  no  sympathy  with  the  implica- 
tion that  women  are  worse  than  men  in  this  respect. 
Men  wear  all  they  can  without  interfering  with  their 
locomotion,  but  man  is  such  an  awkward  creature  he 
cannot  find  any  place  on  his  body  to  hang  a  great 
many  fineries.  He  could  not  get  round  in  Wall  Street 
with  eight  or  ten  flounces  and  a  big  handled  parasol, 
and  a  mountain  of  back  hair.  Men  wear  less  than 
wom4n,  not  because  they  are  more  moral,  but  because 
they  cannot  stand  it.  As  it  is,  many  of  our  young 
men  are  padded  to  a  superlative  degree,  and  have 
corns  and  bunions  on  every  separate  toe  from  wearing 
tight  shoes. 

Neither  have  we  any  sympathy  with  the  implication 
that  the  present  is  worse  than  the  past  in  matters  of 
dress.  Compare  the  fashion-plates  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  the  fashion-plates  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
you  decide  in  favor  of  our  day.  The  women  of 
Isaiah's  time  beat  anything  now.  Do  we  have  the 
kangaroo  fashion  Isaiah  speaks  of — the  daughters  who 
walked  forth  with  "  stretched  forth  necks  ?  "  Talk  of 
hoops!  Isaiah  speaks  of  women  with  "round  tires 
like  the  moon."  Do  we  have  hot  irons  for  curling  our 
hair?  Isaiah  speaks  of  "wimples  and  crisping  pins." 
Do  we  sometimes  wear  glasses  astride  our  nose,  not 
because  we  are  near-sighted,  but  for  beautification  ? 
Isaiah  speaks  of  the  "  glasses,  and  the  earrings,  and 
the  nose  jewels."  The  dress  of  to-day  is  far  more 
sensible  than  that  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years 
ago. 

But  the  largest  room  in  the  world  is  room  for  im 
provement,  and  we  would  cheer  on  those  who  would 
attempt  reformati'^n  either  in  male  or  female  attire. 
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Mean.tVijhe,  we  rejoice  that  so  many  of  the  pearls,  and 
inieralds,  and  amethysts,  and  diamonds  of  the  world 
are  coming  into  the  possession  of  Christian  women. 
Who  knows  but  the  spirit  of  consecration  may  some 
day  come  upon  them,  and  it  shall  be  again  as  it  was 
•n  the  time  of  Moses,  that  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
nouse  of  the  Lord  the  women  may  bring  their  brace- 
lets, and  earrings,  and  tablets,  and  jewels?  The 
precious  stones  of  earth  will  never  have  their  proper 
oKce  till  they  are  set  around  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

T.   DE  WITT  TALMAGE. 

WHEN  WAR  SHALL  BE  NO  MORE. 

©EATH  shall  h(!reafter  work  alone  and  single- 
handed,  unaided  by  his  most  terrible  auxiliary. 
The  world  shall  repose  in  quiet.  Far  down 
the  vista  of  futurity  the  tribes  of  human  kind 
are  seen  mingling  in  fraternal  harmony,  wondering  and 
shuddering  as  they  read  of  former  brutality,  and 
exulting  at  their  own  more  fortunate  lot.  They  turn 
their  grateful  eyes  upon  us.  Their  countenances  are 
not  suflfused  with  tears,  nor  streaked  with  kindred 
blood.  We  hear  their  voices ;  they  are  not  swelling 
with  tones  of  general  wailing  and  despair.  We  look 
at  their  smiling  fields,  undevastated  by  the  hand  of 
rapine  ;  they  are  waving  with  yellow  harvests,  or 
loaded  with  golden  fruits ;  and  their  sunny  pastures 
Rre  filled  with  quiet  herds,  which  have  never  known 
the  wanton  ravage  of  war.  We  turn  to  the  peaceful 
homes  where  our  infancy  has  been  cradled  ;  they  stand 
undespoiled  by  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  The  scenes 
where  we  indulged  our  childish  sports  have  never  been 
profaned  by  hostile  feet ;  and  the  tall  groves,  where 
we  performed  our  feats  of  school-boy  dexterity,  have 
never  been  desecrated  to  obtain  the  implements  of 
human  destruction. 

Then  our  thoughts  extend  and  embrace  the  land  of 
our  birth,  the  institutions  and  laws  we  so  much 
venerate,  and  something  whispers  us  they  shall  endure 
forever;  that  all  time  shall  witness  their  increasing 
perfection  ;  that  all  nations  shall  copy  from  its  example, 
ttnd  derive  interminable  benefits  from  its  influence  ;  for 
war,  the  destroyer  of  every  valuable  institution,  the 
?reat  and  sole  cause  of  all  national  ruin,  is  soon  to  be 
seen  no  more  forever. 

TBEVELYAN  FABEB. 

TRUE  PATRIOTISM. 

WITH  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all ;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  Grod 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in  ;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  Tfounds  ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  vadow,  and  his  orphan — to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 

ABBAHAM  LINCOLN. 


A    MARVELLOUS    CLOCK. 

0UR  brains,  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The  angel 
of  life  winds  them  up  at  once  for  all,  then 
closes  the  cases,  and  gives  the  key  into  the 
hand  of  the  angel  of  resurrection.  "Tic-tac, 
tic-tac  !  "  go  the  wheels  of  thought;  our  will  cannuJ 
stop  them ;  madness  only  makes  them  go  fa.ster. 
Death  alone  can  break  into  the  case,  and,  seizing  the 
ever-swinging  pendulum  which  we  call  the  heart, 
silence  at  last  the  clicking  of  the  terrible  escapement 
we  have  carried  so  lung  beneath  our  aching  foreheada. 

OLIVER   WENDELL    HOLHSH. 

MEN    WHO    NEVER    DIE. 

WE  dismiss  them  not  to  the  chambers  of  for- 
getfulness  and  death.  What  we  admired, 
and  prized,  and  venerated  in  them,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  I  had  almost  said  thai 
they  are  now  beginning  to  live  ;  to  live  that  life  of 
unimpaired  influence,  of  unclouded  fame,  of  un 
mingled  happiness,  for  which  their  talents  and  services 
were  destined.  Such  men  do  not,  cannot  die.  To  be 
cold  and  breathless  ;  to  feel  not  and  speak  not ;  this  ia 
not  the  end  of  existence  to  the  men  who  have  breathed" 
their  spirits  into  the  institutions  of  their  country,  who 
have  stamped  their  characters  on  the  pillars  of  tht- 
age,  who  have  poured  their  hearts'  blood  into  the 
channels  of  the  public  prosperity.  Tell  me,  ye  who 
tread  the  sods  of  yon  sacred  height,  is  Warren  dead  ? 
Can  you  not  still  see  him,  not  pale  and  prostrate,  the 
blood  of  his  gallant  heart  pouring  out  of  his  ghastly 
wound,  but  moving  resplendent  over  the  field  of 
honor,  with  the  rose  of  heaven  upon  his  cheek,  and  the 
fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ?  Tell  me,  ye  who  make  your 
pious  pilgrimage  to  the  shades  of  Vernon,  is  Wash- 
ington indeed  shut  up  in  that  cold  and  narrow  house? 
That  which  made  these  men,  and  men  like  these, 
cannot  die.  The  hand  that  traced  the  charter  of  in- 
dependence is,  indeed,  motionless  ;  the  eloquent  lipo 
that  sustained  it  are  hushed  ;  but  the  lofty  spirits  that 
conceived,  resolved,  and  maintained  it,  and  which 
alone,  to  such  men,  "make  it  life  to  Uve,"  theac 
cannot  expire  : 

*'  These  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay. 
When  time  is  o'er  and  worlds  have  passed  away ; 
Cold  in  the  dust  the  perished  heart  may  lie. 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  can  never  die." 

EDWARD  EVKHETT. 
STOPPING   THE  MARCH   OF   FREEDOM. 

ris  not  for  men  long  to  hinder  the  march  oJ 
human  freedom.     I  have  no  fear  for  that  ulti- 
mately ;  none  at  all — simply  for  this  reason  :  that 
I  believe  in  the  infinite  God.     You  may  make 
your  statutes  ;  an  appeal  always  lies  to  the  higher  h> 
and  decisions  adverse  to  that  get  set  aside  in  the  agttj^ 
Your  statutes  cannot  hold  Him.     You  may  gather  t  /> 
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the  dried  grass  and  all  the  straw  in  both  continents  ; 
you  may  braid  it  into  ropes  to  bind  down  the  sea; 
while  it  is  calm,  you  may  laugh,  and  say,  "  Lo,  I  have 
chained  the  ocean  !  "  and  howl  down  the  law  of  Him 
*ho  holds  the  universe  as  a  rose-bud  in  his  hand — its 
every  ocean  but  a  drop  of  dew.  "How  the  waters 
suppress  their  agitation,"  you  may  say.  But  when 
the  winds  blow  their  trumpets,  the  sea  rises  in  his 
strength,  snaps  asunder  the  bonds  that  had  confined 
his  mighty  limbs,  and  the  world  is  littered  with  the 
idle  hay !  Stop  the  human  race  in  its  development 
and  march  to  freedom !  As  well  might  the  boj's  of 
Boston,  some  lustrous  night,  mounting  the  steeples 
of  the  town,  call  on  the  stars  to  stop  their  course  ! 
Gently,  but  irresistibly,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Bear  move  round  the  pole  ;  Orion,  in  his  mighty  mail, 
comes  up  the  sky  ;  the  Bull,  the  Heavenly  Twins,  the 
Crab,  the  Lion,  the  Maid,  the  Scales,  and  all  that 
shining  company,  pursue  their  march  all  night,  and 
the  new  day  discovers  the  idle  urchins  in  their  lofty 
places  all  tired,  and  sleepy,  and  ashamed. 

THEODOBE  PARKER. 

INVECTIVE  IN  THE  "WILKINSON  TRIAL." 

^^.  ENTLEMEN,  although  my  clients  are  free 
l©V  ^'"^^  ^^^^  charge  of  shedding  blood,  there  is  a 
^^l  murderer,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  name  ap- 
pears upon  the  indictment,  not  as  a  criminal, 
but  a  prosecutor.  His  garments  are  wet  with  the 
blood  of  those  upon  whose  deaths  you  hold  this  solemn 
inquest.  Yonder  he  sits,  allaying  for  a  moment  the 
hunger  of  that  fierce  vulture,  conscience,  by  easting 
before  it  the  food  of  pretended  regret,  and  false  but 
apparent  eagerness  for  justice.  He  hopes  to  appease 
the  manes  of  his  slaughtered  victims — victims  to  his 
falsehood  and  treachery — by  sacrificing  upon  their 
(fraves  a  hecatomb  of  innocent  men.  By  base  misrep- 
resentations of  the  conduct  of  the  defendants,  he  in- 
duced his  imprudent  friends  to  attempt  a  vindication 
of  his  pretended  wrongs,  by  violence  and  bloodshed. 
His  clansmen  gathered  at  his  call,  and  followed  him 
for  vengeance ;  but  when  the  fight  began,  and  the 
keen  weajwns  clashed  in  the  sharp  conflict — where  was 
the  wordy  warrior?  Aye,  "where  was  Roderick 
then ? "  No  "blast  upon  his  bugle  horn  "  encouraged 
his  companions  as  they  were  laying  down  their  lives 
in  his  quarrel  ;  no  gleam  of  his  dagger  indicated  a 
desire  to  avenge  his  fall ;  with  treacherous  cowardice 
be  left  them  to  their  fate,  and  all  his  vaunted  courage 
ended  in  ignominious  flight. 

Sad  and  gloomy  is  the  path  that  lies  before  him. 
You  will  in  a  few  moments  dash,  untasted,  from  his 
lips,  the  sweet  cuip  of  revenge ;  to  quaff  whose  in- 
toxicating contents  he  has  paid  a  price  that  would  have 
purchased  the  goblet  of  the  P'sryptian  queen.  I  be- 
hold gathering  around  him.  thick  and  fast,  dark  and 
corroding  cares.  That  face,  which  looks  so  ruddy,  and 
even  now  is  flushed  with  shame  and  conscious  guilt, 
will  from  this  day  grow  pale,  until  the  craven  blood 


shall  refuse  to  visit  the  haggard  cheek.  In  his  broket 
and  distorted  sleep  his  dreams  will  be  more  fearful 
than  those  of  the  "false,  perjured  Clarence;"  and 
around  his  waking  pillow,  in  the  deep  hour  of  night, 
will  flit  the  ghosts  of  Meeks  and  Rothwell,  shrieking 
their  curses  in  his  shrinking  ear. 

Upon  his  head  rests  not  only  the  blood  shed  in  this 
unfortunate  strife,  but  also  the  soul-killing  crime  of 
perjury  ;  for,  surely  as  he  lives,  did  the  words  of  craft 
and  falsehood  fall  from  his  lips,  ere  they  were  hardly 
loosened  from  the  holy  volume.  But  I  dismiss  him, 
and  do  consign  him  to  the  furies,  trusting,  in  all 
charity,  that  the  terrible  punishment  he  must  suflFet 
from  the  scorpion-lash  of  guilty  conscience  will  be 
considered  in  his  last  account. 

SARGENT  S.   PRENTISS. 


THE   bALLOT-BOX. 

T*  AM  aware  that  the  ballot-box  is  not  everywhere 
I  a  consistent  symbol ;  but  to  a  large  degree  it  is  so. 
X  1  know  what  miserable  associations  cluster  around 
this  instrument  of  popular  power.  I  know  that 
the  arena  in  which  it  stands  is  trodden  into  mire  by 
the  feet  of  reckless  ambition  and  selfish  greed.  The 
wire-pulling  and  the  bribing,  the  pitiful  truckling  and 
the  grotesque  compromises,  the  exaggeration  and  the 
detraction,  the  melo-dramatic  issues  and  the  sham 
patriotism,  the  party  watchwords  and  the  party  nick- 
names, the  schemes  of  the  few  paraded  as  the  will  of 
the  many,  the  elevation  of  men  whose  only  worth  is 
in  the  votes  they  command — vile  men,  whose  hands 
you  would  not  grasp  in  friendship,  whose  presence 
you  would  not  tolerate  by  your  fireside — incompetent 
men,  whose  fitness  is  not  in  their  capacity  as  function- 
aries, or  legislators,  but  as  organ  pipes  ; — the  snatch- 
ing at  the  slices  and  ofi^al  of  oflfice,  the  intemperance 
and  the  violence,  the  finesse  and  the  falsehood,  the  gin 
and  the  glory ;  these  are  indeed  but  too  closely 
identified  with  that  political  agitation  which  circles 
around  the  ballot-box. 

But,  after  all,  they  are  not  essential  to  it.  They  are 
only  the  masks  of  a  genuine  grandeur  and  impca-tance. 
For  it  is  a  grand  thing — something  which  involves 
profound  doctrines  of  right — something  which  has 
cost  ages  of  eff"ort  and  sacrifice — it  is  a  grand  thing 
that  here,  at  last,  each  voter  has  just  the  weight  of 
one  man  ;  no  more,  no  less  ;  and  the  weakest,  by 
virtue  of  his  recognized  manhood,  is  as  strong  as  the 
mightiest.  And  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  it  is  to 
cast  a  vot«.  It  is  the  token  of  inestimable  piivileges, 
and  involves  the  responsibilities  of  an  hereditary  tmst. 
It  has  passed  into  your  hands  as  a  right,  reaped  from 
fields  of  suflFering  and  blood.  The  grandeur  of  history 
is  represented  in  your  act.  Men  have  wrought  with 
pen  and  tongue,  and  pined  in  dungeons,  and  died  on 
scaffolds,  that  you  might  obtain  this  symbol  of  free- 
dom, and  enjoy  this  consciousness  of  a  sacred  Individ 
uahty.      To  the  ballot  have  been  transmitted,  as  ii 
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were,  the  dignity  of  the  sceptre  and  the  potency  of  the 
sword. 

And  that  which  is  so  potent  as  a  right  is  also  preg- 
nant as  a  duty ,  a  duty  for  the  present  and  for  the 
future.  If  you  will,  that  folded  leaf  becomes  a  tongue 
of  justice,  a  voice  of  order,  a  force  of  imperial  law ; 
securing  rights,  abolishing  abuses,  erecting  new  insti- 
tutions of  truth  and  love.  And,  however  you  will,  it 
is  the  expression  of  a  solemn  responsibility,  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  immeasurable  power  for  good  or  for  evil, 
now  and  hereafter.  It  is  the  medium  through  which 
you  act  upon  your  country — the  organic  nerve  which 
incorporates  you  with  its  life  and  welfare.  There  is 
no  agent  with  which  the  possibilities  of  the  republic 
are  more  intimately  involved,  none  upon  which  we  can 
fcdl  back  with  more  confidence  than  the  ballot-box. 

EDWIN  H.  CHAPIN. 

DANGER   OF   VAST    FORTUNES. 

^AST  fortunes  are  a  misfortune  to  the  State. 
They  confer  irresponsible  power  ;  and  kuman 
nature,  except  in  the  rarest  instances,  has 
proved  incapable  of  wielding  irresponsible 
power,  without  abuse.  The  feudalism  of  Capital  is 
not  a  whit  less  formidable  than  the  feudalism  of  Force. 
The  millionaire  is  as  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  in  our  day,  as  was  the  baronial  lord  of  the 
middle  ages.  Both  supply  the  means  of  shelter  and 
of  raiment  on  the  same  conditions ;  both  hold  their 
retainers  in  service  by  the  same  tenure — their  necessity 
for  bread ;  both  use  their  superiority  to  keep  them- 
selves superior.  The  power  of  money  is  as  imperial  as 
thd  power  of  the  sword  ;  I  may  as  well  depend  upon 
another  for  my  head  as  for  my  bread.  The  day  is  sure 
to  oome,  when  men  will  look  back  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  Capital,  at  the  present  time,  with  as  severe 
and  as  just  a  condemnation  as  we  now  look  back  upon 
the  predatory  chieftains  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  or  even  in 
the  clumsy  scales  of  human  justice,  there  is  no  equity  in 
the  allotments,  which  assign  to  one  man  but  a  dollar 
a  day,  with  working,  while  another  has  an  income  of  a 
dollar  a  minute,  without  working.  Under  the  reign 
of  Force,  or  under  the  reign  of  Money,  there  may  be 
here  and  there  a  good  man  who  uses  his  power  for 
blessing  and  not  for  oppressing  his  race  ;  but  all  their 
natural  tendencies  are  exclusively  bad.  In  England, 
we  see  the  feudalism  of  Capital  approaching  its  catas- 
trophe. In  Ireland,  we  see  the  catastrophe  consum- 
mated. Unhappy  Ireland  1  where  the  objects  of 
human  existence  and  the  purposes  of  human  govern- 
ment have  all  been  reversed ;  where  rulers,  for 
centuries,  have  ruled  for  the  aggrandizement  of  them- 
selves, and  not  for  the  happiness  of  their  subjects ; 
where  misgovernment  has  reigned  so  long,  so 
supremely,  and  so  atrociously,  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  "Three  Estates"  of  the  realm  are  Crime, 
Famine,  and  DeatL 

HORACE  MANN. 


THE    WORLD    OF    BEAUTY    AROUND    US. 

BUT  a  higher  and  holier  world  than  the  world  oi 
Ideas,  or  the  world  of  Beauty,  lies  around  us  ; 
and  we  find  ourselves  endued  with  suscepti- 
bilities which  aflSliate  us  to  all  its  purity  and 
its  perfectncss.  The  laws  of  nature  are  sublime,  but 
there  is  a  moral  sublinaity  before  which  the  highest  in- 
telligences must  kneel  and  adore.  The  laws  by  which 
the  winds  blow,  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  like  a  vhaI 
clepsydra,  measure,  with  inimitable  exactness,  the 
hours  of  ever-flowing  time  ;  the  laws  by  which  the 
planets  roll,  and  the  sun  vivifies  and  paints  ;  the  laws 
which  preside  over  the  subtle  combinations  of  chemistry, 
and  the  amazing  velocities  of  electricity  ;  the  laws  of 
germination  and  production  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  worlds  ; — all  these,  radiant  with  eternal  beauty 
as  they  are,  and  exalted  above  all  the  objects  of  sense, 
still  wane  and  pale  before  the  Moral  Glories  that 
apparel  the  universe  in  their  celestial  light. 

The  heart  can  put  on  charms  which  no  beauty  of 
known  things,  nor  imagination  of  the  unknown,  can 
aspire  to  emvdate.  Virtue  shines  in  native  colors, 
purer  and  brighter  than  pearl,  or  diamond,  or  prism, 
can  reflect.  Arabian  gardens  in  their  bloom  can 
exhale  no  such  sweetness  as  charity  diff'uses.  Benefi- 
cence is  godlike,  and  he  who  does  most  good  to  his 
fellow-man  is  the  Master  of  Masters,  and  has  learned 
the  Art  of  Arts.  Enrich  and  embellish  the  universe 
as  you  will,  it  is  only  a  fit  temple  for  the  heart  that 
loves  truth  with  a  supreme  love.  Inanimate  vastness 
excites  wonder ;  knowledge  kindles  admiration,  but 
love  enraptures  the  soul.  Scientific  truth  is  marvel- 
lous, but  moral  truth  is  divine  ;  and  whoever  breathes 
its  air  and  walks  by  its  light  has  found  the  lost  para- 
dise. For  him  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  have 
already  been  created.  His  home  is  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

HORACE  MAhV. 
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SOCIETY    WITHOUT    MORALITY. 

HE  mass  is  changing.  We  are  becoming 
another  people.  Our  habits  have  held  us, 
long  after  those  moral  causes  which  formed 
them  have  in  a  great  degree  ceased  to  operate. 
These  habits,  at  length,  are  giving  way.  So  many 
hands  have  so  long  been  employed  to  pull  away 
foundations,  and  so  few  to  repair  the  breaches,  that 
the  building  totters.  So  much  enterprise  has  been 
displayed  in  removing  obstructions  from  the  current 
of  human  depravity,  and  so  little  to  restore  them,  that 
the  stream  at  length  is  beginning  to  run.  It  may  be 
stopped  now,  but  it  will  soon  become  deep,  and  broad, 
and  rapid,  and  irresistible. 

The  crisis  then  has  come.  By  the  people  of  this 
generation,  by  ourselves  probably,  the  amazing  ques- 
tion is  to  be  decided,  whether  the  inheritance  of  our 
fathers  shall  be  preserved,  or  thrown  away — whether 
our  Sabbaths  shall  be  a  delight,  or  a  loathing — whethei 
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the  taverns  on  that  holy  day  shall  be  crowded  with 
drunkards,  or  the  sanctuary  of  God  with  humble  wor- 
shippers— whether  riot  and  profanity  shall  fill  our 
streets,  and  poverty  our  dwellings,  and  convicts  our 
jails,  and  violence  our  land  ;  or  wliethcr  industry,  and 
temperance,  and  righteousness,  shall  be  the  stability 
of  our  times — whether  mild  laws  shall  receive  the 
cheerful  submission  of  freemen,  or  the  iron  rod  of  a 
tyrant  compel  the  trembling  homage  of  slaves.  Be  not 
deceived.  Human  nature  in  this  nation  is  like  human 
nature  everywhere.  All  actual  difference  in  our  favor 
is  adventitious,  and  the  result  of  our  laws,  institutions 
and  habits.  It  is  a  moral  influence  which,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  has  formed  a  state  of  society  so 
eminently  desirable.  The  same  influence  which  has 
formed  it,  is  indispensable  to  its  preservation.  The 
rocks  and  hills  of  New  England  will  remain  till  the  last 
conflagration  ;  but,  let  the  Sabbath  be  profaned  with 
impunity,  the  worship  of  God  be  abandoned,  the 
government  and  religious  instruction  of  children  be 
neglected,  the  streams  of  intemperance  be  permitted 
to  flow,  and  her  glory  will  depart.  The  wall  of  fire 
will  no  more  surround  her,  and  the  munition  of  rocks 
will  no  longer  be  her  defence. 

LYMAN    BEECHER, 

GETTING   THE    RIGHT   START. 

^^^^lERE   is  no   surer  sign  of  an   unmanly  and 
W  I      cowardly  spirit  than  a  vague  desire  for  help, 

X.  9  wish  to  depend,  to  lean  upon  somebody  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  others. 
There  are  multitudes  of  young  men  who  indulge  in 
dreams  of  help  from  some  quarter  coming  in  at  a  con- 
venient moment  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  success 
in  life  which  they  covet.  The  vision  haunts  them  of 
Kome  benevolent  old  gentleman  with  a  pocket  full  of 
money,  a  trunk  full  of  mortgages  and  stocks,  and  a 
mind  remarkably  appreciative  of  merit  and  genius, 
who  will,  perhaps,  give  or  lend  them  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  with  which  they  will  com- 
mence and  g(i  on  swimmingly. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  disgusting  sights  in  the 
world  is  that  of  a  young  man  with  healthy  blood, 
broad  shouUlers  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more 
or  less,  of  good  bone  and  muscle,  standing  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockei.-^.  longing  for  help.  I  admit  that 
there  are  positions  in  which  the  most  independent 
spirit  may  accept  of  assistance — may,  in  fact,  as  a 
choice  of  evils,  desire  it ;  but  for  a  man  who  is  able  to 
help  himself,  to  desire  the  help  of  others  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  plans  of  life,  is  positive  proof  that 
he  has  received  a  most  unfortunate  training  or  that 
there  is  a  leaven  of  meanness  in  his  composition  that 
should  make  him  shudder. 

When,  therefore,  a  young  man  has  ascertained  and 
fully  received  the  fact  that  he  does  not  know  anything, 
that  the  world  does  not  care  anything  about  him,  tli.Tt 
what  he  wins  must  be  won  by  his  own  brain  and 
bruwn.  and  that  while  he  holds  in  his  own  hands  the 


means  of  gaining  his  own  livelihood  and  the  objects  of 
his  life,  he  cannot  receive  assistance  without  compro- 
mising his  self-respect  and  selling  his  freedom,  he  is  in 
a  fair  position  for  beginning  life.  When  a  young  man 
becomes  aware  that  only  by  his  own  eff"orts  can  he  rise 
into  companionship  and  competition  with  the  sharp, 
strong,  and  well-drilled  minds  around  him,  he  is  ready- 
for  work,  and  not  before. 

The  next  lesson  is  that  of  patience,  thoroughness 
of  preparation,  and  contentment  with  the  regular 
channels  of  business  eff'ort  and  enterprise.  This  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  learn  of  all  the 
lessons  of  life.  It  is  natural  for  the  mind  to  reach  out 
eagerly  for  immediate  results. 

As  manhood  dawns,  and  the  young  man  catches  in 
its  first  light  the  pinnacles  of  realized  dreams,  the 
golden  domes  of  high  possibilities,  and  the  purpling 
hills  of  great  delights,  and  then  looks  down  upon  the 
narrow,  sinuous,  long,  and  dusty  path  by  which  others 
have  reached  them,  he  is  apt  to  be  disgusted  with  the 
passage  and  to  seek  for  success  through  broader  chan- 
nels, by  quicker  means.  Beginning  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  hill  and  working  slowly  to  the  top  seems  a  very 
discouraging  process  ;  and  precisely  at  this  point  have 
thousands  of  joung  men  made  shipwreck  of  their 
lives. 

Let  this  be  understood,  then,  at  starting ;  that  the 
patient  conquest  of  difficulties  which  ri.^e  in  the  regular 
and  legitimate  channels  of  business  and  enterprise  is 
not  only  essential  in  securing  the  success  which  you 
seek,  but  it  is  essential  to  that  preparation  of  your 
mind  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  successes  and 
for  retaining  them  when  gained.  It  is  the  general  rule 
of  Providence,  the  world  over  and  in  all  time,  that 
unearned  success  is  a  curse.  It  is  the  rule  of  Prov- 
idence that  the  process  of  earning  success  shall  be 
the  preparation  for  its  conservation  and  enjoyment. 

So,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week  ;  so.  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  work  on,  and  in  that  pro- 
cessga  in  strength  and  symmetry,  and  nerve  and  knowl- 
edge, that  when  success,  patiently  and  bravely  worked 
forth,  shall  come,  it  may  find  you  prepared  to  receive 
it  and  keep  it.  The  development  which  j'ou  will  get 
in  this  brave  and  patient  labor  will  prove  itself  in  the 
end  the  most  valuable  of  your  successes.  It  will  help 
to  make  a  man  of  you.  It  will  give  j'ou  power  and 
self-reliance.  It  will  give  you  not  only  self-respect, 
but  the  respect  of  your  fellows  and  the  public. 

JOSI.Mf   GII.DERT  HOLLAND. 

THE    THINKER. 

WHAT  is  the  hardest  task  in  the  world?  Ta 
think.  I  would  put  myself  in  the  attitude 
to. look  in  the  eye  of  an  abstract  truth,  and 
1  cannot.  I  blench  and  withdraw  on  this 
side  and  that.  I  seem  to  know  what  he  meant,  who 
said,  "No  man  can  see  God  face  to  face,  and  live." 
For  example,  a  man  explores  the  basis  of  civil  govern- 
ment.     Let  him   intend  his  mind  without  reeoite. 
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jdthout  rest,  in  one  direction.  His  best  heed  long 
time  avails  hiui  nothing.  Yet  thoughts  are  flitting 
before  him.  We  all  but  apprehend,  we  dimly  fore- 
bode the  truth.  We  say,  I  will  walk  abroad,  and  the 
truth  will  take  form  and  clearness  to  me.  We  go 
forth,  but  cannot  find  it.  It  seems  as  if  we  needed 
only  the  stillness  and  composed  attitude  of  the  library, 
to  seize  the  thought.  But  we  come  in,  and  are  as  far 
from  it  as  at  first.  Then,  in  a  moment,  and  unan- 
nounced, the  truth  appears.  A  certain  wandering 
light  appears,  and  is  the  distinction,  the  principle,  we 
wanted.  But  the  oracle  comes,  because  we  had 
previously  laid  siege  to  the  shrine.  It  seems  as  if  the 
law  of  the  intellect  resembles  that  law  of  nature  by 
which  we  now  inspire,  now  expire,  the  breath  by 
which  the  heart  now  draws  in,  now  hurls  out  the 
blood  :  the  law  of  undulation.  So  now  you  must  labor 
with  your  brains,  and  now  you  must  forbear  your 
?  .tivity,  and  see  what  the  great  soul  showeth. 

RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON. 

COMPANIONSHIP   WITH    CHILDREN. 

WEET  has  been  the  charm  of  childhood  on  my 
spirit,  throughout  my  ramble  with  little 
Annie  !  Say  not  that  it  has  been  a  waste  of 
precious  moments,  an  idle  matter,  a  babble 
of  childish  talk,  and  a  reverie  of  childish  imaginations 
about  topics  unworthy  of  a  grown  man's  notice.  Has 
it  been  merely  this  ?  Not  so;  not  so.  They  are  not 
truly  wise  who  would  affirm  it.  As  the  pure  breath 
of  children  revives  the  life  of  aged  men,  so  is  our 
moral  nature  revived  by  their  free  and  simple  thoughts, 
their  native  feeling,  their  airy  mirth,  for  little  cause  or 
none,  their  grief,  soon  roused  and  soon  allayed. 
Their  influence  on  us  is  at  least  reciprocal  with  ours  on 
them. 

When  our  infancy  is  almost  forgotten,  and  our  boy- 
hood long  departed,  though  it  seems  but  as  yesterday  ; 
when  life  settles  darkly  down  upon  us,  and  we  doubt 
whether  to  call  ourselves  young  any  more,  then  it  is 
good  to  steal  away  from  the  society  of  bearded  men, 
and  even  of  gentler  women,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  children.  After  drinking  from  those  fountains 
of  still  fresh  existence,  we  shall  return  into  the  crowd, 
as  I  do  now,  to  struggle  onward  and  do  our  part  in 
life,  perhaps  as  fervently  as  ever,  but,  for  a  time,  with 
a  kinder  and  purer  heart,  and  a  spirit  more  lightly 
wise.     All  this  by  thy  sweet  magic,  dear  little  Annie  ! 

NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE. 

MUSIC. 

USIC  is  well  said  to  be  the  speech  of  angels  ; 

in    fact,     nothing    among    the    utterances 

allowed  to  man  is  felt  to  be  so  divine.     It 

brings  us  near  to  the  Infinite ;  we  look  for 

iDomeDts,  across  the  cloudy  elements,  into  the  eternal 

sea  of  light,  when  song  leads  and  inspires  us.     Serious 

nations,  all  nations  that  can  still  listen  to  the  mandate 
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of  nature,  have  prized  song  and  music  as  the  highest; 
as  a  vehicle  for  worship,  for  prophecy,  and  for  what- 
soever in  them  was  divine.  The  singer  was  a  vaft^ 
admitted  to  the  council  of  the  universe,  friend  of  tiie 
gods,  and  choicest  benefactor  to  man. 

THO.MAS  CAKLYLE. 

WORK. 

yT  is  no  man's  business  whether  he  has  genius  ol 
I      not ;  work  he  mu.st,  whatever  he  is,  but  quietly 
JL     and  steadily  ;  and  the  natural  and  unforced  re- 
sults of  such  work  will  be  always  the  thing  God 
meant  him  to  do,  and  will  be  his  best. 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 
TRUE    POLITENESS. 

T^OWas  to  politeness,  many  have  attempted  its 
r©!  definition.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  be  known  by 
A  /  description;  definition  not  being  able  to  com- 
^  prise  it.  I  would,  however,  venture  to  call  it 
benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  j)reference  of  others  to 
ourselves,  in  little  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in  the 
commerce  of  life.  A  better  place,  a  more  commodious 
seat,  priority  in  being  helped  at  table  :  what  is  it  but 
sacrificing  ourselves  in  such  trifles  to  the  convenience 
and  pleasures  of  others?  And  this  cun^titutes  true 
politeness.  It  is  a  perpetual  attention  fViy  habit  it 
grows  easy  and  natural  to  us)  to  the  little  wants  of 
those  we  are  with,  by  which  we  either  prevent  or 
remove  them.  Bowing,  ceremonies,  formal  compli- 
ments, stiif  civilities  will  never  be  politeness ;  that 
must  be  easy,  natural,  unstudied,  manly,  noble.  And 
what  will  give  this  but  a  mind  benevolent,  and  per- 
petually attentive  to  exert  that  amiable  disposition  in 
trifles  towards  all  you  converse  and  live  with.  Benev- 
olence in  great  matters  takes  a  higher  name,  and  la 
the  Queen  of  Virtue. 

LORD  CHATHAM. 

ITALY. 

WHAT  light  is  shed  upon  the  world  at  this 
day,  from  amidst  these  rugged  palaces  of 
Florence  !  Here,  open  to  all  comers,  in 
their  beautiful  and  calm  retreats,  the  an- 
cient sculptors  are  immortal,  side  by  side  with 
Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  Titian.  Rembrandt.  Raphael, 
poets,  historians,  philosophers — those  illustrious  men 
of  history,  beside  whom  its  crowned  head  and  har- 
nessed warriors  show  so  poor  and  small,  and  are  so  soon 
forgotten.  Here,  the  imperishable  part  of  noble  minda 
survives,  placid  and  equal,  when  strongholds  of  a^^sault 
and  defence  are  overthrown  ;  when  the  tyranny  of  the 
many,  or  the  few,  or  both,  is  but  a  tale ;  when  pride 
and  power  are  so  much  cloistered  dust.  The  fire  with- 
in the  stern  streets,  -and  among  the  massive  palaces 
and  towers,  kindled  by  rays  from  heaven,  is  still  burn- 
ing brightly,  when  the  flickering  of  war  is  extinguished, 
and  the  household  fires  of  generations  have  decaj'ed ; 
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as  thousands  upon  thousands  of  faces,  rigid  with  the 
strife  and  passion  of  the  hour,  have  faded  out  of  the 
old  squares  and  public  haunts,  while  the  nameless 
Florentine  ladj-,  preserved  from  oblivion  by  a  painter's 
hand,  yet  lives  on  in  enduring  grace  and  truth. 

CHARLES    DICKENS. 

EXECUTION    OF  JOAN    OF   ARC. 

AVING  placed  the  king  on  his  throne,  it  was 
her  fortune  thenceforward  to  be  thwarted. 
More  than  one  military  plan  was  entered  upon 
which  she  did  not  approve.  Too  well  she  felt 
that  the  end  was  now  at  hand.  Still,  she  continued 
to  expose  her  person  in  battle  as  before ;  severe 
wounds  had  not  taught  her  caution  ;  and  at  length 
she  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians,  and 
finally  given  up  to  the  English.  The  object  now  was 
to  vitiate  the  coronation  of  Charles  VII.  as  the  work 
of  a  witch  ;  and,  for  this  end,  Joan  was  tried  for 
eorcery.  She  resolutely  defended  herself  from  the 
absurd  accusation. 

Never,  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  was  there 
Buch  a  trial  as  this,  if  it  were  laid  open  in  all  its 
beauty  of  defence,  and  all  its  malignity  of  attack.  0, 
child  of  France,  shepherdess,  peasant-girl !  trodden 
under  foot  by  all  around  thee,  how  I  honor  thy  flash- 
ing intellect — quick  as  the  lightning,  and  as  true  to  its 
mark — that  ran  before  France  and  laggard  Europe  by 
manyacenturj',  confounding  the  malice  of  the  ensiiarer, 
and  making  dumb  the  oracles  of  falsehood  !  "Would 
you  examine  me  as  a  witness  against  myself?"  was 
the  question  by  which  many  times  she  defied  their 
arts.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  the  condemnation 
of  Joan  to  be  burnt  alive.  Never  did  grim  inquisitors 
doom  to  death  a  fairer  victim  by  baser  means. 

Woman,  sister  !  there  are  some  things  which  you  do 
not  execute  as  well  as  j'our  brother,  man  ;  no,  nor 
ever  will.  Yet,  sister  woman  !  cheerfully,  and  with 
the  love  that  burns  in  depths  of  admiration,  i  acknowl- 
edge that  you  can  do  one  thing  as  well  as  the  best  of 
men — you  can  die  grandly  !  On  the  twentieth  of  May, 
1431,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  Joan  of 
Arc  underwent  her  martyrdom.  She  was  conducted 
before  mid-day  guarded  by  eight  spearmen,  to  a  plat- 
form of  prodigious  height,  constructed  of  wooden 
billets,  supported  by  occasional  walls  of  lath  and  plaster, 
and  traversed  by  hollow  spaces  in  every  direction,  for 
the  creation  of  air-currents. 

With  an  undaunted  soul,  but  a  meek  and  saintly 
demeanor,  the  maiden  encountered  her  terrible  fate. 
Upon  her  head  was  placed  a  mitre,  bearing  the  in- 
scription, '^  Relny)sr<J  Jut  (tic,  apostate,  idolatress.^  ^ 
Her  piety  displayed  itself  in  the  most  touching  man- 
ner to  the  last,  and  her  angelic  forgetfulnesa  of  self 
was  manifest  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The  ex- 
ecutioner had  been  directed  to  apply  his  torch  from 
below.  He  did  .so.  The  fiery  smoke  rose  upwards  in 
billowing  volumes.  A  monk  was  then  standing  at 
J^oan's  side.     Wrapt  up  in  his  sublime  office,  he  saw 


not  the  danger,  but  still  persisted  in  his  prayers. 
Even  then,  when  the  last  enemy  was  racing  up  the 
fiery  stairs  to  seize  her,  even  at  that  moment,  did  this 
noblest  of  girls  think  only  for  him — the  one  friend  that 
would  not  forsake  her — and  not  for  herself;  bidding 
him  with  her  last  breath  to  care  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion, but  to  leave  her  to  God.  "  Go  down,"  she  said  ; 
"lift  up  the  cross  before  me,  that  I  may  see  it  in 
dying,  and  speak  to  me  pious  words  to  the  end." 
Then  protesting  her  innocence,  and  recommending 
her  soul  to  Heaven,  she  continued  to  pray  as  the 
flames  leaped  up  and  walled  her  in.  Her  last  audible 
word  was  the  name  of  Jesus.  Sustained  by  faith  in 
Him,  in  her  last  fight  upon  the  scafi'old,  she  had 
triumphed  gloriously;  victoriously  she  had  tasted 
death. 

Few  spectators  of  this  martyrdom  were  so  hardened 
as  to  contain  their  tears.  All  the  English,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  soldiers  who  made  a  jest  of  the 
aff"air,  were  deeply  moved.  The  Frcncli  murmured 
that  the  death  was  cruel  and  unjust.  "  She  dies  a 
martyr!"  "Ah,  we  are  lost,  we  have  burned  a 
saint!"  "Would  to  God  that  mij  soul  were  with 
?iers!"  Such  were  the  exclamations  on  every  side. 
A  fanatic  English  soldier,  who  had  sworn  to  throw  a 
fagot  on  the  funeral-pile,  hearing  Joan's  last  pra5-er 
to  her  Saviour,  suddenly  turned  away,  a  penitent  for 
life,  saying  everywhere  that  he  had  seen  a  dove,  rising 
upon  white  wings  to  heaven  from  the  ashes  where  she 

St00<i. 

THOMAS   DE   QUINCEY. 

AT   THE   LAST. 

IFEEL  in  myself  the  future  life.  I  am  like  a  forest 
which  has  been  more  than  once  cut  down.  The 
new  shoots  are  stronger  and  livelier  than  ever.  I 
am  rising,  I  know,  toward  the  sky.  The  sun- 
shine is  on  my  head.  The  earth  gives  me  its  generous 
sap,  but  Heaven  lights  me  with  the  reflection  of  un- 
known worlds.  You  say  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the 
resultant  of  bodily  jiowers.  Why,  then,  is  my  soul 
the  most  luminous  when  my  bodily  powers  begin  to 
fail  ?  Winter  is  on  my  head  and  eternal  spring  is  in 
my  heart.  Then  I  breathe,  at  this  hour,  the  fragrahce 
of  the  lilacs,  the  violets  and  the  roses,  as  at  twenty 
years.  The  nearer  I  approach  the  end  the  plainer  I 
hear  around  me  the  immortal  symphonies  of  the  worlds 
which  invite  me.  It  is  marvelous,  .vet  simple.  It  is  a 
fairy  tale,  and  it  is  history.  For  half  a  century  I  hav» 
been  writing  my  thoughts  in  prose,  verse,  history, 
philosophy,  drama,  romance,  tradition,  satire,  odo 
sohg— I  have  tried  all.  But  I  feel  that  I  have  not 
said  the  thousandth  part  of  what  is  in  me.  When  I 
go  down  to  the  grave  I  can  say,  like  so  many  others,  "  I 
have  finished  my  day's  work  ;  "  but  I  cannot  sa}',  "  I 
have  finished  my  life."  My  day's  work  will  begin 
again  the  next  morning.  The  tomb  is  not  a  blind 
alley ;  it  is  a  thoroughfare.  It  closes  in  the  twilight 
to  open  with  the  dawn.     I  improve  cTery  hour,  be- 
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cause  I  love  this  world  as  my  fatherland  ;  because  the 
truth  compela  me  as  it  compelled  Voltaire,  that  human 
divinity.  My  work  is  only  a  beginning.  My  monu- 
ment is  hardly  above  its  foundation.  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  it  mounting  and  mounting  forever.  The  thirst 
"tor  the  infinite  proves  infinity. 

VICTOR   HUGO. 

NAPOLEON    AT    ST.    HELENA. 

IS  notions  of  the  world,  as  he  expresses  them 
there  at  St.  Helena,  are  almost  tragical  to  con- 
sider. He  seems  to  feel  the  most  unafi"ected 
surprise  that  it  has  all  gone  so ;  that  he  is  flung 
out  on  the  rock  here,  and  the  world  is  still  moving  on 
its  axis.  France  is  great,  and  all-great ;  and,  at  bot- 
tom, he  is  France.  England  itself,  he  says,  is  by 
nature  only  an  appendage  of  France  ;  "Another  Isle 
of  Oleren  to  France."  So  it  was  by  nature,  by 
Napoleon-nature  ;  and  yet  look  how  in  fact — Here  am 
I :  He  cannot  understand  it ;  inconceivable  that  the 
reality  has  not  corresponded  to  his  programme  of  it  ; 
that  France  was  not  all-great ;  that  he  was  not  France. 
"Strong  delusion,"  that  he  should  believe  the  thing 
to  be  which  is  not  !  The  compact,  clear-seeing,  Ital- 
ian nature  of  him,  strong,  genuine,  which  he  once 
had,  has  enveloped  itself,  half  dissolved  itself,  in  a 
turbid  atmosphere  of  French  fanfaronade.  The  world 
was  not  disposed  to  be  trodden  down  underfoot,  to  be 
bound  into  masses,  and  built  together,  as  he  liked,  for 
a  pedestal  for  France  »nd  him  ;  the  world  had  quite 
other  jnirposes  in  view  !  Napoleon's  astonishment  is 
extreme.  But  alas,  what  help  now?  He  had  gone 
that  way  of  his  ;  and  nature  also  had  gone  her  way. 
Having  once  parted  with  reality,  he  tumbles  helpless 
in  vacuity  ;  no  rescue  for  him.  He  had  to  sink  there, 
mournfully  as  men  seldom  did ;  and  break  his  great 
heart,  and  die — this  poor  Napoleon ;  a  great  imple- 
ment, too  soon  wasted,  till  it  was  useless  ;  our  last 
great  man ! 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

BOOKS. 

rN  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us 
their  most  precicfus  thoughts,  and  pour  their 
souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked  for  books  ! 
They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead, 
and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. 
Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to  all  who 
will  faithfully  use  them  the  society,  the  spiritual 
presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No 
matter  how  poor  I  am — no  matter  though  the  prosper- 
ous of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling 
— if  the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their 
abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold 
to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakespeare  to  open  to 
me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his 
practical  wisdom — I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intel- 


lectual companionship,  and  I  may  l>ecome  a  cultivated 
man,  though  excluded  from  what  i.s  called  the  best 
society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

WILLIAM  ELLEBY  CHAKWIKG. 


iP' 


HUMILITY. 

HE  only  true  independence  is  in  humility  ;  for 

the  humble  man  exacts  nothing,  and  cannot 
be  mortified — expects  nothing,  and  cannot  he 
disappointed.  Humility  is  also  a  healing 
virtue  ;  it  will  cicatrize  a  thousand  wounds,  which 
pride  would  keep  forever  open.  But  humility  is  not 
the  virtue  of  a  fool :  since  it  is  not  consequent  upon 
any  comparison  between  ourselves  and  others,  but 
between  what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be — 
which  no  man  ever  was. 

WASHINGTON   ALLSTON. 

PORTRAIT    OF   A    DUTCHMAN. 

\  I  /HE  renowned  Wouter  (or  Walter)  Van  Twiller 
w  I  te    ^^^  descended  from   a  long  line  of  Dutch 

JL  burgomasters,  who  had  successively  dozed 
away  their  lives,  and  grown  fat  upon  the 
bench  of  magistracy  in  Rotterdam,  and  who  had  com- 
ported themselves  with  such  singular  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety that  they  were  never  either  heard  or  talked  of — 
which,  next  to  being  universally  applauded,  should  be 
the  object  of  ambition  of  all  magistrates  and  rulers. 

There  are  two  opposite  ways  by  which  some  men 
make  a  figure  in  the  world  :  one  by  talking  faster  than 
they  think  ;  and  the  other  by  holding  their  tongues 
and  not  thinking  at  all.  By  the  first,  many  a  smat- 
terer  acquires  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  quick  parts  ; 
by  the  other,  many  a  dunderpate,  like  the  owl,  the 
stupidest  of  birds,  comes  to  be  considered  the  very 
type  of  wisdom.  This,  by-the-way,  is  a  casual  remark, 
which  I  would  not  for  the  universe  have  it  thought  I 
apply  to  Governor  Van  Twiller.  It  is  true  he  was  a 
man  shut  up  within  himself,  like  an  oyster,  and  rarely 
spoke  except  in  monosyllables ;  but  then  it  was  allowed 
he  seldom  said  a  foolish  thing.  So  invincible  was  his 
gravity  that  he  was  never  known  to  laugh,  or  even  to 
smile,  through  the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  prosper- 
ous life.  Nay,  if  a  joke  were  uttered  in  his  presence 
that  set  light-minded  hearers  in  a  roar,  it  was  observed 
to  throw  him  into  a  state  of  perplexity.  Sometimes 
he  would  deign  to  inquire  into  the  matter  ;  and  when, 
after  much  explanation,  the  joke  was  made  as  plain  as 
a  pikestaff,  he  would  continue  to  smoke  his  pipe  in 
silence,  and  at  length,  knocking  out  the  ashes,  would 
exclaim,  "Well!  I  see  nothing  in  all  that  to  laugh 
about!" 

The  person  of  this  illustrious  old  gentleman  was 
formed  and  proportioned  as  though  it  had  beeu 
moulded  by  the  hands  of  some  cunning  Dutch  statuary, 
as  a  model  of  majesty  and  lordly  grandeur.  He  was 
exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six  feet  five 
inches  in  circumference.      Hi«»  head  was  a  perfaflt 
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spliere,  and  ot  such  stupendous  dimensions,  that  dame 
Nature,  with  all  her  sex's  ingenuity,  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  construct  a  neck  capable  of  supporting  it ; 
wherefore  she  wisely  declined  the  attempt,  and  settled 
it  firmly  on  the  back  of  his  back-bone,  just  between 
the  shoulders.  His  body  was  oblong,  and  particularly 
capacious  at  bottom  ;  which  was  wisely  ordered  by 
Providence,  seeing  that  he  was  a  man  of  sedentary 
habits,  and  very  averse  to  the  idle  labor  of  walking. 
His  legs  were  .short,  but  sturdy  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  they  had  to  sustain  ;  so  that  when  erect  he  had 
not  a  little  the  appearance  of  a  beer-barrel  on  skids. 
His  face — that  infallible  index  of  the  mind — presented 
a  vast  expanse,  unfurrowed  by  any  of  those  lines  and 
angles  which  disfigure  the  hu-man  countenance  with 
what  is  termed  expression.  Two  small  gray  eyes 
twinkled  feebly  in  the  midst,  like  two  stars  of  lesser 
magnitude  in  a  hazy  firmament ;  and  his  full-fed 
cheeks,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  toll  of  everything 
that  went  into  his  mouth,  were  curiously  mottled 
and  streaked  with  dusky  red,  like  a  spitzenberg 
apple. 

His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily 
took  his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an 
hour  to  each  ;  he  smoked  and  doubted  eight  hour-s, 
and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the  four-and- 
twenty.  Such  was  the  renowned  Wouter  Van  Twiller 
— a  true  philosopher  ;  for  his  mind  was  either  elevated 
above,  or  tranquilly  settled  below,  the  cares  and  per- 
plexities of  this  world.  He  had  lived  in  it  for  years, 
without  feeling  the  least  curiosity  to  know  whether  the 
sun  revolved  round  it,  or  it  round  the  sun  ;  and  he 
had  watched,  for  at  least  half  a  century,  the  smoke 
curling  from  his  pipe  to  the  ceiling,  without  once 
troubling  his  head  with  any  of  those  numerous  theories 
by  which  a  philosopher  would  have  perplexed  his 
brain,  in  accounting  for  its  rising  above  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere. 

WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

A    GOOD    DAUGHTER. 

PGOOD  daughter ! — there  are  other  ministries 
of  love  more  conspicuous  than  hers,  but  none 
in  which  a  gentler,  lovelier  spirit  dwells,  and 
none  to  which  the  heart's  warm  requitals 
more  joyfully  respond.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
comparative  estimate  of  a  parent's  affection  for  one  or 
another  child.  There  is  little  which  he  needs  to  covet, 
to  whom  the  treasure  of  a  good  child  has  been  given. 
But  a  son's  occupations  and  pleasures  carry  him  more 
abroad,  and  he  lives  more  among  temptations,  which 
hardl}'  permit  the  affection,  that  is  following  him  per- 
haps over  'i^alf  the  globe,  to  be  wholly  unmingled  with 
mxiety,  till  the  time  when  he  comes  to  relinquish  the 
shelter  of  his  fc'ther's  roof  for  one  of  his  own  ;  while  a 
good  daughter  is  the  steady  light  of  her  parent's 
house.  Her  idea  is  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
of  his  happy  fireside.  She  is  his  morning  sunlight  and 
his  evening  star.     The  grace,  and  vivacity,  and  tender- 


ness of  her  sex  have  their  place  in  the  mighty  sway 
which  she  holds  over  his  spirit.  The  lessons  of  re- 
corded wisdom  which  he  reads  with  her  eyes  come  to 
his  mind  with  a  new  charm  as  they  blend  with  the 
beloved  melody  of  her  voice.  He  scarcely  knows 
weariness  which  her  song  does  not  make  him  forget,  or 
gloom  which  is  proof  against  the  young  brightness  of 
her  smiles.  She  is  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his 
hospitality,  and  the  gentle  nurse  of  his  sickness,  and 
the  constant  agent  in  those  nameless,  numberless  acts 
of  kindness,  which  one  chiefly  cares  to  have  rendered 
because  they  are  unpretending,  but  all-expressive 
proofs  of  love. 

And  then  what  a  cheerful  sharer  is  she,  and  what 
an  able  lightener,  of  a  mother's  cares  !  what  an  ever- 
present  delight  and  triumph  to  a  mother's  affection  ! 
Oh,  how  Httle  do  those  daughters  know  of  the  power 
which  God  has  committed  to  them,  and  the  happiness 
God  would  have  them  enjoy,  who  do  not,  every  time 
that  a  parent's  eye  rests  en  them,  bring  rapture  to  a 
parent's  heart  !  A  true  love  will  almost  certainly 
always  greet  their  approaching  steps.  That  they  will 
hardly  alienate.  But  their  ambition  should  be  not  to 
have  it  a  love  merely  which  feelings  implanted  by 
nature  excite,  but  one  made  intense  and  overflowing 
by  approbation  of  worthy  conduct ;  and  she  is  strangely 
blind  to  her  own  happiness,  as  well  as  undutiful  to 
them  to  whom  she  owes  the  most,  in  whom  the  per- 
petual appeals  of  parental  disinterestedness  do  not  call 
forth  the  prompt  and  full  echo  of  filial  devotion. 

JOHN   GORHAM   PALFREY. 

CHARACTER   OF    MAJOR  ANDRE. 

T^^THERE  was  something  singularly  interesting  in 
^  I  ^     the  character  and  fortunes  of  Andre.     To  an 

X.  excellent  understanding,  well  improved  by 
education  and  travel,  he  united  a  peculiar 
elegance  of  mind  and  manners,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
pleasing  person.  'Tis  said  he  possessed  a  pretty  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  had  himself  attained  some  pro- 
ficiency in  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  His  knowledge 
appeared  without  ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a 
diffidence  that  rarely  accompanies  so  many  talents  and 
accomplishments,  which  left  you  to  suppose  more  than 
appeared.  His  sentiments  were  elevated,  and  inspired 
esteem  ;  they  had  a  softness  that  conciliated  affection. 
His  elocution  was  handsome  ;  his  address  easy,  polite, 
and  insinuating.  By  his  merit,  he  had  acquired  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  his  general,  and  was  making  a 
rapid  progress  in  military  rank  and  reputation.  But 
in  the  height  of  his  caieer,  flushed  with  new  hopes 
from  the  execution  of  a  project  the  most  beneficial  to  - 
his  party  that  could  be  devised,  he  was  at  once  pre- 
cipitated from  the  summit  of  prosperity,  and  saw  all 
the  expectations  of  his  ambition  blasted,  and  himself 
ruined. 

The  character  I  have  given  of  him  is  drawn  partly 
from  what  I  saw  of  him  myself,  and  partly  from  in- 
formation.    I  am  aware  that  a  man  of  real  merit  i» 
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never  seen  in  so  favorable  a  light  as  through  the 
medium  of  adversity ;  the  clouds  that  surround  him 
are  shades  that  set  off  his  good  qualities.  Misfortune 
cuts  down  the  little  vanities  that,  in  prosperous  times, 
serve  as  so  many  spots  in  his  virtues,  and  gives  a  tone 
of  humility  that  makes  his  worth  more  amiable.  His 
spectators,  who  enjoy  a  happier  lot,  arc  less  prone  to 
detract  from  it  through  envy,  and  are  more  disposed, 
by  compassion,  to  give  him  the  credit  he  deserves,  and 
perhaps  even  to  magnify  it. 

I  speak  not  of  Andre's  conduct  in  this  affair  as  a 
philosopher,  but  as  a  man  of  the  world.  The  author- 
ized maxims  and  practices  of  war  are  the  satires  of 
human  nature.  They  countenance  almost  every  species 
of  seduction  as  well  as  violence  ;  and  the  general  who 
can  make  most  traitors  in  the  army  of  his  adversary  is 
frequently  most  applauded.  On  this  scale  we  acquit 
Andre,  while  we  could  not  but  condemn  him  if  we 
were  to  examine  his  conduct  by  the  sober  rules  of 
philosophy  and  moral  rectitude.  It  is,  however,  a 
blemish  on  his  fame  that  he  once  intended  to  prosti- 
tute a  flag  ;  about  this  a  man  of  nice  honor  ought  to 
have  had  a  scruple  ;  but  the  temptation  was  great ;  let 
his  misfortunes  cast  a  veil  over  his  error. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

OUR    WORLD. 

THINK  I  love  and  reverence  all  arts  equally,  only 
putting  my  own  just  above  the  others ;  because 
in  it  I  recognize  the  union  and  culmination  of 
them  all.  To  me  it  seems  as  if  when  God  con- 
ceived the  world,  that  was  poetry  ;  He  formed  it,  and 
that  was  Sculpture  ;  He  colored  it,  and  that  was  Paint- 
ing ;  He  'peopled  it  with  living  beings,  and  that  was 
the  grand,  divine,  eternal  Drama. 

CHARLOTTE   CUSHMAN. 

THE    HERO. 

^T^HE  true  hero  is  the  great,  wise  man  of  duty — 
A  I  A     he  whose  soul  is  armed  by  truth  and  supported 

X  by  the  smile  of  God — he  who  meets  life's 
I)erils  with  a  cautious  but  tranquil  spirit, 
gathers  strength  by  facing  its  storms,  and  dies,  if  he  is 
called  to  die,  as  a  Christian  victor  at  the  post  of  duty. 
And  if  we  must  have  heroes,  and  wars  wherein  to 
make  them,  there  is  no  so  brilliant  war  as  a  war  with 
wrong,  no  hero  so  fit  to  be  sung  as  he  who  has  gained 
f-he  bloodless  victory  of  truth  and  mercy. 

But  if  bravery  be  not  the  same  as  courage,  still  it  is 
?.  very  imposing  and  plausible  counterfeit.  The  man 
himself  is  told,  after  the  occasion  is  past,  how  heroic- 
ally he  bore  himself,  and  when  once  his  nerves  have 
become  tranquillized,  he  begins  even  to  believe  it. 
And  since  we  cannot  stay  content  in  the  dull,  unin- 
spired world  of  economy  and  work,  we  are  as  ready  to 
see  a  hco  as  he  to  be  one.  Nay,  we  must  have  our 
tieroes,  as  I  .just  said,  and  we  are  ready  to  harness 
rurselves,  by  the  ioillion,  to  any  man  who  will  let  us 
Hfrht  him  out  the  name.     Thus  we  find  out  occasions 


for  war — wrongs  to  be  redressed,  revenges  to  be  takeb. 
such  as  we  may  feign  inspiration  and  play  the  great 
heart  under.  We  collect  armies,  and  drc-w  up  leaders 
in  gold  and  high  colors,  meaning,  by  the  brave  look, 
to  inspire  some  notion  of  a  hero  beforehand.  Th*B 
we  set  the  men  in  phalanxes  and  srjuadrons,  where  the 
personality  itself  is  taken  away,  and  a  va.st  impersona? 
person  called  an  army,  a  magnanimous  and  brave 
monster,  is  all  that  n^mains.  The  masses  of  fierce 
color,  the  glitter  of  steel,  the  dancing  plumes,  the 
waving  flags,  the  deep  throb  of  the  music  lifting  every 
foot — under  these  the  living  acres  of  men,  possessed 
by  the  one  tliought  of  playing  brave  to-day,  are  rolled 
on  to  battle.  Thunder,  fire,  dust,  blood,  groans — what 
of  these  ? — nobody  thinks  of  these,  for  nobody  dare^ 
to  think  till  the  day  is  over,  and  then  the  world  re- 
joices to  behold  a  new  batch  of  heroes.  And  this  u. 
the  devil's  play,  that  we  call  war. 

HORACE   BUSHNELL 
SELF-RELIANCE. 

INSIST  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift 
you  can  present  every  moment  with  the  cumula- 
tive force  of  a  whole  life's  cultivation  ;  but  of  the 
adopted  talent  of  another  you  have  only  an  ex- 
temporaneous, half  possession.  That  which  each  can 
do  best,  none  but  his  Maker  can  t^ach  him.  No  man 
yet  knows  what  it  is,  nor  can,  till  that  person  has  ex- 
hibited it.  Where  is  the  master  who  could  have 
taught  Shakespeare?  \V''here  is  the  master  who  could 
have  instructed  Franklin,  or  Washington,  or  Bacon, 
or  Newton  ?  Every  great  man  is  a  unique.  The 
Scipionism  of  Scipio  is  precisely  that  part  he  could  not 
borrow.  If  anybody  will  tell  me  whom  the  great  man 
imitates  in  the  original  crisis  when  he  performs  a  great 
act,  I  will  tell  him  who  else  than  himself  can  teach 
him.  Shakespeare  will  never  be  made  by  the  study 
of  Shakespeare.  Do  that  which  is  assigned  thee,  and 
thou  canst  not  hope  too  much  or  dare  too  much. 

RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON. 

APPEAL   FOR   QUEEN    CAROLINE. 

UCH,  my  lords,  is  the  case  before  you  !  such  is 
the  evidence  in  support  of  this  measure — 
evidence  inadequate  to  prove  a  debt,  impotent 
to  deprive  of  a  civil  right,  ridiculous  to  con- 
vict of  the  lowest  offence,  scandalous,  if  brought  for- 
ward to  support  a  charge  of  the  highest  nature  wliich 
the  law  knows,  monstrous  to  ruin  the  honor  and  blast 
the  name  of  an  English  queen  !  What  shall  I  say. 
then,  if  this  is  the  proof  bj'  which  an  act  of  judicial 
legislation,  a  parliamentry  sentence,  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  is  sought  to  be  passed  against  a  defenceless 
woman  ?  My  lords,  I  pray  you  to  pause ;  I  do 
earnestly  beseech  you  to  take  heed.  You  are  standing 
upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice — then  beware  !  It  vrill 
go  forth  as  your  judgment,  if  sentence  shall  pass 
against  the  queen.     But  it  will  be  the  only  judgment 
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you  ever  pronouriced.  which,  instead  of  reaching  its 
object,  Trill  return  and  bound  back  upon  those  who 
give  it. 

Save  the  country,  my  lords,  from  the  horrors  of  this 
catastrophe — save  yourselves  from  this  peril.  Revere 
that  country  of  which  you  are  the  oniunients,  but  in 
which  you  can  flourish  no  longer,  when  severed  from 
the  people,  than  the  blossom  when  cut  off  from  the 
roots  and  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Save  that  country, 
that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it ;  save  the  crown, 
which  is  in  jeopardy,  the  aristocracy,  which  is  shaken  ; 
save  the  altar,  which  must  stagger  with  the  blow  that 
rends  its  kindred  throne  !  You  have  said,  my  lords, 
you  have  willed,  the  church  to  the, queen,  have  willed 
that  she  should  be  deprived  of  its  solemn  service. 
She  has,  instead  of  that  solemnity,  the  heartfelt 
prayers  of  the  people.  She  wants  no  prayers  of  mine. 
But  I  do  here  pour  forth  my  humble  supplication  to 
the  throne  of  mercy,  that  that  mercy  may  be  poured 
down  upon  the  people,  in  a  larger  measure  than  the 
merits  of  its  rulers  may  deserve,  and  that  your  hearts 
may  be  turned  to  justice. 

LORD   BROUGH'^'. 

RETURN    OF    COLUMBUS. 

SREAT  was  the  agitation  in  the  little  community 
of  Palos,  as  they  beheld  the  well-known 
vessel  of  the  admiral  re-entering  their  harbor. 
Their  desponding  imaginations  had  long  since 
consigned  him  to  a  watery  grave  ;  for.  in  addition  to 
the  preternatural  horrors  which  hung  over  the  voyage, 
they  had  experienced  the  most  stormy  and  disastrous 
winter  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  mariners. 
Most  of  them  had  relatives  or  friends  on  board. 
They  thronged  immediately  to  the  shore  to  assure 
themselves  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  truth  of  their 
return.  When  they  beheld  their  faces  once  more,  and 
saw  them  accompanied  by  the  numerous  evidences 
which  they  brought  back  of  the  suceess  of  the  ex- 
pedition, they  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of  joy  and 
gratulation.  They  awaited  the  landing  of  Columbu.'^, 
when  the  whole  population  of  the  place  accompanied 
him  and  his  crew  to  the  principal  church,  where 
solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  for  their  return  ; 
while  every  bell  in  the  village  sent  forth  a  jo}'ons  peal  in 
honor  of  the  glorious  event. 

The  admiral  was  too  desirous  of  presenting  himself 
before  the  sovereigns,  to  protract  his  stay  long  at  Palos. 
He  took  with  him  on  his  journey  specimens  of  the 
multifarious  products  of  the  newly-discovered  regions. 
He  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  native  islanders, 
aiTayed  in  their  simple  barbaric  costume,  and  decor- 
ated, as  he  passed  through  the  principal  cities,  with 
collars,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  rudely 
fashioned.  He  exhibited  also  considerable  quantities 
of  the  same  metal  in  dust,  or  in  crude  masses,  numer- 
ous vegetable  exotics,  posses.sed  of  aromatic  or  medi- 
cinal virtue,  and  several  kinds  of  quadrupeds  unknown 
ia    Europe,    and     birds    whose   varieties    of   gaudy 


plumage  gave  a  brilliant  effect  to  the  pageant.  Tha 
admiral's  progress  through  the  country  was  every- 
where impeded  b.v  the  multitudes  thronging  forth  to 
gaze  at  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  more  extra- 
ordinary man,  who,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  thab 
time,  which  has  now  lost  its  force  from  its  familiarity, 
first  revealed  the  existence  of  a  "  New  World." 

As  he  passed  through  the  busy,  populous  city  of 
Seville,  every  window,  balcony,  and  housetop,  which 
could  afford  a  glimpse  of  him,  is  described  to  have 
been  crowded  with  spectators.  It  was  the  middle  of 
April  before  Columbus  reached  Barcelona.  The  no- 
bility and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  the  court,  together 
with  the  authorities  of  the  city,  came  to  the  gates  to 
receive  him,  and  escort  him  to  the  royal  presence. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  seated,  with  their  son, 
Prince  John,  under  a  superb  canopy  of  state,  awaiting 
his  arrival.  On  his  approach,  they  rose  from  their 
seats,  and,  extending  their  hands  to  him  to  salute, 
caused  him  to  be  seated  before  them.  These  were 
unprecedented  marks  of  condescension,  to  a  person 
of  Columbus's  rank,  in  the  haughty  and  ceremonious 
court  of  Castile.  It  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  Columbus.  He  had  fully  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  his  long-contested  theory,  in  the 
face  of  argument,  sophistry,  sneer,  skepticism,  and 
contempt.  He  had  achieved  this,  not  by  chance,  but 
by  calculation,  supported  through  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  by  consummate  conduct. 

The  honors  paid  him,  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
served only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or  military  success, 
purchased  by  the  blood  and  tears  of  thousands,  were, 
in  his  case,  a  homage  to  intellectual  power  successfully 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  noblest  interests  of  humanity. 

WILLIAM    HICKLING    PRESCOTT. 

FUTILITY  OF  EFFORTS  TO  STAY 
REFORM. 

rHAVE  spoken  so  often  on  this  subject,  that  I  am 
sure  both  you  and  the  gentlemen  here  present 
will  be  obliged  to  me  for  saying  but  little,  and 
that  favor  I  am  as  willing  to  confer,  as  you  can  be 
to  receive  it.  I  feel  most  deeply  the  event  which  has 
taken  place,  because,  by  putting  the  two  hou.ses  of 
Parliament  in  collision  with  each  other,  it  will  impede 
the  public  business,  and  diminish  the  public  prosperity. 
I  feel  it  as  a  churchman,  becau.'^e  I  cannot  but  blush  to 
see  so  many  dignit.aries  of  the  clmrch  arrayed  against 
the  wislies  and  happiness  of  the  people.  I  feel  it 
more  than  all,  because  I  believe  it  will  sow  the  seeds 
of  deadly  hatred  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  The  loss  of  the  bill  I  do 
not  feel,  and  for  the  be.st  of  all  possible  reasons — be 
cause  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  it  is  lost.  I  have 
no  more  doubt,  before  the  expiration  of  the  wintei, 
that  this  bill  will  pass,  than  I  have  that  the  annual  tax 
bills  will  i)ass,  and  a  greater  certainty  than  this  no 
man  can  have,  for  Franklin  tells  us,  there  are  but  two 
things  certain  in  this  world — death  and  taxes.     As  for 
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Jhe  possibility  of  the  House  of  Lords  preventing  ere 
lone  a  reform  of  Parliament,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  most 
absurd  notion  that  ever  entered  into  human  imagina- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the 
attempt  of  the  lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform 
reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sid- 
mouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824 
there  set  in  a  groat  flood  upon  that  town — the  tideroae 
to  an  incredible  height — the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the 
houses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
In  the  midst  of  this  subhme  and  terrible  storm.  Dame 
Partington,  who  Hved  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the 
door  of  her  house  with  a  mop  and  pattens,  trundling 
her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously 
pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was 
roused.  Mrs.  Partington's  spirit  was  up  ;  but  I  need 
not  t€ll  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excel- 
lent at  a  slop,  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a  tempest.  Gentlemen,  be  at  your 
ease — be  quiet  and  steady.  You  will  beat  Mrs. 
Partington. 

SYDNEY  SMITH. 


PLEA   OF    SERGEANT    BUZFUZ,    IN 
DELL   VERSUS    PICKWICK." 


BAR- 


iP' 


'RK  plaintiflf,  gentlemen,  the  plaintiff  is  a 
widow  ;  yes,  gentlemen,  a  widow.  The  late 
Mr.  Bardell,  after  enjoying  for  many  years, 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
as  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  royal  revenues,  glided 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  world,  to  seek  else- 
where for  that  repose  and  peace  which  a  custom-house 
can  never  afford.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had 
stamped  his  likeness  upon  a  little  boy.  With  this 
little  boy,  the  only  pledge  of  her  departed  exciseman, 
Mrs.  Bardell  shrunk  from  the  world,  and  courted  the 
retirement  and  tranquillity  of  Goswell-street ;  and  here 
she  placed  in  her  front  parlor  window  a  written  placard, 
bearing  this  inscription — "Apartments  furnished  for  a 
single  gentleman.  Inquire  within."  I  entreat  the 
attention  of  the  jury  to  the  wording  of  this  document — 
"Apartments  furnished  for  a  single  gentleman!" 
Mrs.  Bardell's  opinions  of  the  opposite  sex,  gentle- 
men, were  derived  from  a  long  contemplation  of  the 
inestimable  qualities  of  her  lost  husband.  She  had  no 
fear — she  had  no  distrust — she  had  no  suspicion — all 
was  confidence  and  reliance. 

"Mr.  Bardell,"  said  the  widow  ;  "Mr.  Bardell  was 
a  man  of -honor — Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  his  word — 
Mr.  Bardell  was  no  deceiver — Mr.  Bardell  was  once  a 
single  gentleman  himself;  to  single  gentlemen  I  look 
for  i)rotection,  for  assistance,  for  comfort,  and  for  con- 
solation— in  single  gentlemen  I  shall  perpetually  see 
something  to  remind  me  of  what  Mr.  Bardell  was, 
when  he  first  won  my  young  and  untried  affections  ;  to 


a  single  gentleman,  then,  shall  my  lodgings  be  let.'' 
Actuated  by  this  beautiful  and  touching  impulse 
(among  the  best  impulses  of  our  imperfect  nature. 
gentlemen),  the  lonely  and  desolate  widow  dried  lici 
tears,  furnished  her  first  floor,  caught  her  innocent  boy 
to  her  maternal  bosom,  and  i)Ut  the  bill  up  in  her 
parlor  window.  Did  it  remain  there  long?  No.  The 
serpent  was  on  the  watch,  the  tmin  wns  laid,  the  mine 
was  preparing,  the  sapper  and  miner  was  at  work. 
Before  the  bill  had  been  in  the  parlor  window  three 
days — three  days,  gentlemen — a  being,  erect  upon  two 
legs,  and  bearing  all  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man, 
and  not  of  a  monster,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Bardell's  house.  He  inquired  within  ;  he  took  the 
lodgings ;  and  on  the  very  next  day  he  entered  into 
possession  of  them.  This  man  was  Pickwick — Pick- 
wick, the  defendant. 

Of  this  man  Pickwick  I  will  say  little  ;  the  subject 
presents  but  few  attractions ;  and  I,  gentlemen,  am 
not  the  man,  nor  are  you,  gentlemen,  the  men  to  de- 
light in  the  contemplation  of  revolting  heartlessneaa 
and  systematic  villany.  I  say  systematic  villany, 
gentlemen,  and  when  I  say  systematic  villany,  let  me 
tell  the  defendant,  Pickwick,  if  he  be  in  court,  as  I  am 
informed  he  is,  that  it  would  have  been  more  decent 
in  him,  more  becoming,  in  better  judgment,  and  in 
better  taste,  if  he  had  stopped  away.  Let  me  tell 
him,  gentlemen,  that  any  gestures  of  dissent  or  disap- 
probation in  which  he  may  indulge  in  this  court  will 
not  go  down  with  you  ;  that  you  will  know  how  to 
value  and  how  to  appreciate  them  ;  and  let  me  tell 
him  further,  as  my  lord  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
a  counsel,  in  his  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  client,  is 
neither  to  be  intimidated,  nor  l^ullied,  nor  put  down  ; 
and  that  any  attempt  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  the  first  or  the  last,  will  recoil  on  the  head  of  the 
attempter,  be  he  plaintiff,  or  be  he  defendant,  be  his 
name  Pickwick,  or  Noakes,  or  Stoakes,  or  Stiles,  oi 
Brown,  or  Thompson. 

I  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  for  two  years 
Pickwick  continued  to  reside  constantly,  and  without 
interruption  or  intermission,  at  Mrs.  Bardell's  house. 
I  shall  show  you  that  Mrs.  Bardell,  during  the  whole 
of  that  time,  waited  on  him,  attended  to  his  comforts, 
cooked  his  meals,  looked  out  his  linen  for  the  washer- 
woman when  it  went  abroad,  darned,  aired,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  wear  when  it  came  home,  and.  in  short, 
enjoyed  his  fullest  trust  and  confidence.  I  shall  show 
you  that,  on  many  occasions,  he  gave  half-pence,  and 
on  some  occasions  even  sixpence,  to  her  little  boy  ; 
and  shall  prove  to  you,  by  a  witness  whose  testimony 
it  will  be  impossible  for  my  learned  friend  to  weaken 
or  controvert,  that  on  one  occasion  he  patted  the  boy  on 
the  head,  and  after  inquiring  whether  he  had  won  any 
alley  tors  or  common^ys  lately  (both  of  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  species  of  marbles  much  prized  by  the 
youth  of  this  town),  made  use  of  this  remarkable  ex- 
pression— "How  would  you  like  to  have  another 
father?" 

CUAKLES  DICKENS. 
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TRIAL    OF  WARREN    HASTINGS. 

'HE  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was 
the  great  hall  of  William  Rufus  ;  the  hall 
which  had  resounded  with  acclamations  at  the 
inauguration  of  thirty  kings  ;  the  hall  which 
had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon,  and  the  just 
Tibsolution  of  Somers  ;  the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of 
Stratford  had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  vic- 
torious party  inflamed  with  just  resentment ;  the  hall 
where  Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice with  the  placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed 
his  fame. 

Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp  was  wanting.  The 
avenues  were  lined  with  grenadiers.  The  streets  were 
kept  clear  by  cavalry.  The  gray  old  walls  were  bung 
with  scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  such 
an  audience  as  rarely  has  excited  the  fears  or  emula- 
tion of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  together, 
from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened  and  pros- 
perous realm,  grace  and  female  loveliness,  wit  and 
learning,  the  representatives  of  every  science  and 
every  art.  There  were  seated  around  the  queen  the 
fair-haired  daughters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
There  the  ambassadors  of  great  kings  and  common- 
wealths gazed  with  admiration  on  a  spectacle  which 
no  other  country  in  the  world  could  present.  There 
Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked 
with  emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations 
of  the  stage.  There  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Em- 
Dire  thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the 
cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres ;  and  when,  before  a 
Senate  which  had  still  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus 
thundered  against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There 
were  seen,  side  by  side,  the  greatest  painter  and  the 
greatest  scholar  of  the  age. 

The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds  from  that  easel 
which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of 
so  many  writers  and  statesmen  and  the  sweet  smiles  of 
BO  miiny  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to  sus- 
pend his  labors  in  that  dark  and  profound  mine  from 
which  he  had  extracted  a  vast  treasure  of  erudition — 
a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too  often 
paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation  ; 
but  still  precious,  massive  and  splendid.  There  ap- 
peared the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the 
heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith. 
There,  too,  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beauti- 
ful race,  the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate  features, 
lighted  up  by  love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the 
common  decay.  There  were  the  members  of  that 
brilliant  society  which  quoted,  criticised  and  exchanged 
repartees,  under  the  rich  peacock  hangings  of  Mrs. 
Montague.  And  there  the  ladies,  whose  lips,  more 
persuasive  than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the 
"Westminster  election  against  palace  and  treasury, 
shone  around  Georgiana.  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

There  stood  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English  Demos- 
thenes and  the  English  Hyperides.  There  was  Burke, 
ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  art  of  adapting  his  reason- 


ings and  his  style  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearers  ;  but 
in  aptitude  of  comprehension  and  richness  of  imagina- 
tion superior  to  every  orator,  ancient  or  modern. 

LORD    MACAULAY. 

PERORATION    IN    THE  ORATION   AGAINST 
WARREN    HASTINGS. 
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Y  lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of 
the  Commons,  and  surrounded  by  them,  I 
attest  the  retiring,  I  attest  the  advancing 
generations,  between  which,  as  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  eternal  order,  we  stand.  We  call 
this  nation,  we  call  the  world  to  witness,  that  the  Com- 
mons have  shrunk  from  no  labor  ;  that  we  have  been 
guilty  of  no  prevarication  ;  that  we  have  made  no 
compromise  with  crime ;  that  we  have  feared  no 
odium  whatsoever  in  the  long  warfare  we  have  carried 
on  with  the  crimes — with  the  vices — with  the  exorbi- 
tant wealth — with  the  enormous  and  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  Eastern  corruption.  This  war,  my  lords, 
we  have  waged  for  twenty-two  years,  and  the  conflict 
has  been  fought,  at  your  lordship's  bar,  for  the  last 
seven  years. 

My  lords,  twenty-two  years  is  a  great  space  in  the 
scale  of  the  life  of  man  ;  it  is  no  inconsiderable  space  in 
the  history  of  a  great  nation.  A  business  which  has  so 
long  occupied  the  councils  and  the  tribunals  of  Great 
Britain  cannot  possibly  be  huddled  over  in  the  course 
of  vulgar,  trite  and  transitory  events.  Nothing  but 
some  of  those  great  revolutions,  that  break  the  tra- 
ditionary chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter  the  very 
face  of  nature  itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it.  My  lords, 
we  are  all  elevated  to  a  degree  of  importance  by  it ; 
the  meanest  of  us  will,  by  means  of  it,  more  or  less, 
become  the  concern  of  posterity — if  we  are  yet  to  hope 
for  such  a  thing,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  as 
a  recording,  retrospective,  civilized  posterity  ;  but  this 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  great  Disposer  of  events ;  it  is 
not  ours  to  settle  how  it  shall  be.  My  lords,  your 
house  yet  stands  ;  it  stands  as  a  great  ediflfce  ;  but  let 
me  say,  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins — in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  that  have  been  made  by  the  greatest 
moral  earthquake  that  ever  convulsed  or  shattered  this 
globe  of  ours. 

My  lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  us  in 
such  a  state,  that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  upon 
the  verge  of  some  great  mutations.  There  is  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only,  which  defies  all  mutation,  that  which 
existed  before  the  world,  and  will  survive  the  fabric  of 
the  world  itself — I  mean  justice  :  that  justice  which, 
emanating  from  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of 
every  one  of  us,  given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to 
ourselves  and  with  regard  to  others,  and  which  will 
stand,  after  this  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate 
or  our  accuser  before  the  great  Judge,  when  He  comes 
to  call  upon  ns  for  the  tenor  of  a  well- spent  life. 

My  lords,  if  you  must  fall,  may  you  so  fall  !  but  if 
you  stand — and  stand  I  trust  you  will — together  with 
the  fortune  of  this  rincient  monarchy — together  with 
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the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  this  great  and  illustrious 
kingdom — may  you  stand  as  unimpeached  in  honor  as 
in  power  ;  may  you  stand,  not  as  a  substitute  for  vir- 
tue, but  as  an  ornarTent  of  virtue,  as  a  security  for 
virtue  ;  may  you  stand  long,  and  long  stand  the  terror 
of  tyrants ;  may  you  stand  the  refuge  of  afflicted 
nations  ;  may  you  stand  a  sacred  temple,  for  the  per- 
petual residence  of  au  inviolable  justice. 

EDMUND   BURKE. 


UNIVERSALITY    OF   CONSCIENCE. 

^^^HIS  theology  of  conscience  has  been  greatly 
(^14     obscured,  but  never,  in  any  country,  or  at  any 

X.  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  it  been 
wholly  obliterated.  We  behold  the  vestiges 
of  it  in  the  simple  theology  of  the  desert ;  and,  per- 
haps, more  distinctly  there,  than  in  the  complex 
superstitions  of  an  artificial  and  civilized  heathenism. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  we  might  quote  the  invoca- 
tions to  the  Great  Spirit  from  the  wilds  of  North 
America.  But,  indeed,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
where  missionaries  have  held  converse  with  savages, 
even  with  the  rudest  of  nature's  children — when  speak- 
ing on  the  topics  of  sin  and  judgment,  they  did  not 
speak  to  them  in  vocables  unknown.  And  as  this 
sense  of  a  universal  law  and  a  Supreme  Lawgivei- 
never  waned  into  total  extinction  among  the  tribes  of 
liTocious  and  untamed  wanderers — so  neither  was  it 
altogether  stifled  by  the  refined  and  intricate  poly- 
theism of  more  enlightened  nations.  When  the 
guilty  Emperors  of  Rome  were  tempest-driven  by 
remorse  and  fear,  it  was  not  that  they  trembled  before 
a  spectre  of  their  own  imagination.  When  terror 
mixed,  which  it  oft^n  did,  with  the  rage  and  cruelty 
of  Nero,  it  was  the  theology  of  conscience  which 
haunted  him.  It  was  not  the  suggestion  of  a  capri- 
cious fancy  which  gave  him  the  disturbance — but  a 
voice  issuing  from  the  deep  recesses  of  a  moral  nature, 
as  stable  and  uniform  throughout  the  species  as  is  the 
material  structure  of  humanity  ;  and  in  the  lineaments 
of  Avhich  we  may  read  that  there  is  a  moral  regimen 
among  men,  and  therefore  a  moral  governor  who  hath 
instituted,  and  who  presides  over  it.  Therefore  it  was 
that  these  imperial  despots,  the  worst  and  haughtiest 
of  recorded  monarchs,  stood  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of 
their  own  worthlessness. 

This  is  not  a  local  or  a  geographical  notion.  It  is  a 
universal  feeling — to  be  found  wherever  men  are 
found,  because  interwoven  with  the  constitution  of 
humanity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  peculiarity  of  one 
creed  or  of  one  country.  It  circulates  at  large 
throughout  the  family  of  man.  We  can  trace  it  in 
the  theology  of  savage  life  ;  nor  is  it  wholly  overborne 
by  the  artificial  theology  of  a  more  complex  and  idola- 
trous jiaganism.  Neither  crime  nor  civilization  can 
extinguish  it;  and,  whether  in  the  "conscientia 
soelerum  "  of  the  fierce  and  frenzied  Catiline,  or  in 
tlu;  tranquil  contemplative  musings  of  Socrates  and 


Cicero,  we  find  the  impression  of  at  once  a  righteous 
and  reigning  Sovereign. 

THOMAS   CHALMERS. 

ON    PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

IT  is  asked,  whether  liberty  has  not  gained  much  of 
late  years,  and  whether  the  popular  branch  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  content?  To  this,  I  answer, 
that,  if  liberty  has  gained  much,  power  has 
gained  more.  Power  has  been  imiofatigaVjle,  and 
unwearied  in  its  encroachments  ;  everyihinL'  has  run  in 
that  direction  through  the  whole  course  of  the  present 
reign.  Nothing,  therefore,  I  say,  has  been  gained  to 
the  people,  whilst  the  constant  current  has  run  towards 
the  crown  ;  and  God  knows  what  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, both  to  the  crown  and  the  country.  I  believe 
we  are  come  to  the  last  moment  of  possible  remedy. 
I  believe  that  at  this  moment  the  enemies  of  both  are 
few  ;  but  I  firmly  believe,  that  what  has  been  seen  in 
Ireland,  will  be  experienced  also  here  ;  and  that,  if 
we  are  to  go  in  the  same  career  with  convention  bills 
and  acts  of  exasperation  of  all  kinds,  the  few  will  soon 
become  the  many,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  a 
severe  retribution  for  our  present  pride. 

What  a  noble  lord  said  some  time  ago  of  France, 
may  be  applicable  to  this  verj^  subject.  What,  said 
he,  negotiate  with  France  ?  With  men,  whose  hands 
are  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  sovereign  ?  What, 
shall  we  degrade  ourselves  by  going  to  Paris,  and  there 
asking  in  humble  diplomatic  language  to  be  on  good 
understanding  with  them  ?  Gentlemen  will  remember 
these  lofty  words ;  and  yet  we  have  come  to  this 
humiliation  ;  we  have  negotiated  with  France  !  and  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  noble  lord  himself 
going  to  Paris,  not  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  but  on 
a  diplomatic  commission  to  those  very  regicides,  to 
pray  to  be  on  a  good  understanding  with  them.  Shall 
we  then  be  blind  to  the  lessons,  which  the  events  of 
the  world  exhibit  to  our  view  ?  Pride,  obstinacy,  and 
insult,  must  end  in  concessions,  and  those  concessions 
must  be  humble  in  proportion  to  our  unbecoming 
pride. 

CHARLES  JAMES   FOX. 

DEMAND    FOR   JUSTICE    TO    IRELAND. 

rWILL  never  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  despairing 
of  my  country  ;  and  to-day,  after  two  centuries 
of  suffering,  here  I  stand  amidst  you  in  this  hall, 
repeating  the  same  complaints,  demanding  tha 
same  justice  which  was  claimed  by  our  fathers  ;  but  no 
longer  with  the  humble  voice  of  the  suppliant,  but 
with  the  sentiment  of  our  force  and  the  conviction 
that  Ireland  will  henceforth  find  means  to  do,  without 
you,  what  you  shall  have  refused  to  do  for  her !  I 
make  no  compromise  with  you;  I  want  the  same 
rights  for  us  that  you  enjoy ;  the  same  municipal 
system  for  Ireland  as  for  England  and  Scotland  :  other- 
wise, what  is  a  union  with  you  ?    A  union  upon  parch 
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nient !    Well,  we  will  tear  this  parchment  to  pieces, 
and  the  Empire  will  be  sundered  ! 

I  hear,  day  after  day,  tlie  plaintive  voice  of  Ireland, 
crying,  Am  I  to  be  kept  forever  waiting  and  forever 
suflFering?  No,  fellow-countrymen,  you  will  be  left  to 
suffer  no  longer :  you  will  not  have  in  vain  asked 
justice  from  a  people  of  brothers.  England  is  no 
longer  that  country  of  prejudices  where  the  mere 
name  of  popery  excited  every  breast  and  impelled  to 
iniquitous  cruelties.  The  representatives  of  Ireland 
have  carried  tke  Reform  bill,  which  has  enlarged  the 
franchises  of  the  English  people  ;  they  will  be  heard 
with  favor  in  asking  their  colleagues  to  render  justice 
to  Ireland.  But  should  it  prove  otherwise,  should 
Parliament  still  continue  deaf  to  our  prayer,  then  we 
will  appeal  to  the  English  nation,  and  if  the  nation 
too  should  suffer  itself  to  be  blinded  by  its  prejudices, 
we  will  enter  the  fastnesses  of  our  mountains  and  take 
counsel  but  of  our  energy,  our  courage,  and  our 
despair. 

DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 

DEFENCE  FROM  THE  CHARGE  OF 
TYRANNY. 

^T^HEY  call  me  a  tyrant !     If  I  were  so,  they 

w  I  te  ^<^^^^  ^*^1  *^  ™y  ^^^^  '•  I  should  have  gorged 
X,  them  with  gold,  assured  them  of  impunity  to 
their  crimes,  and  they  would  have  worshipped 
me.  Had  I  been  so,  the  kings  whom  we  have  con- 
quered would  have  been  my  most  cordial  supporters. 
It  is  by  the  aid  of  scoundrels  you  arrive  at  tyranny. 
Whither  tend  those  who  combat  them  ?  To  the  tomb 
and  immortality  !  Who  is  the  tyrant  that  protects 
me?  What  is  the  faction  to  which  I  belong?  It  is 
yourselves!  What  is  the  party  which,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  has  crushed  all  other 
factions — has  annihilated  so  many  specious  traitors  ? 
It  is  yourselves ;  it  is  the  people  ;  it  is  the  force  of 
principles  !  This  is  the  party  to  which  I  am  devoted, 
and  against  which  crime  is  everywhere  leagued.  I  am 
ready  to  lay  down  my  life  without  regret.  I  have 
seen  the  past :  I  foresee  the  future.  What  lover  of 
his  country  «)!V>^ild  wish  to  live,  when  he  can  no  longer 
succor  oppressed  innocence?  Why  should  he  desire 
to  remain  in  an  order  of  things  where  intrigue 
eternally  triumphs  over  truth — where  justice  is  deemed 
an  imposture — where  the  vilest  passions,  the  most 
ridiculuus  fears,  fill  every  heart,  instead  of  the  sacred 
interests  of  humanity?  Who  can  bear  the  punish- 
ment oi  seeing  the  horrible  succession  of  traitors, 
more  or  less  skilful  in  concealing  their  hideous  vices 
under  the  mask  of  virtue,  and  who  will  leave  to 
posterity  the  difficult  task  of  determining  wliicii  was 
the  most  atrocious  ? 

In  contemplating  the  multitude  of  vices  which  the 
Revolution  has  let  loose  pell-mell  with  the  civic 
virtues,  I  own  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  myself  shall  be 
sullied  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  by  their  calumnies. 
But  I  am  consoled  by  the  reflection  that,  if  I  have 


seen  in  history  all  the  defenders  of  liberty  over, 
whelmed  by  calumny.  I  have  seen  their  oppressors  die 
also.  The  good  and  the  bad  disappear  alike  from  the 
earth  ;  but  in  very  different  conditions.  No,  Chau- 
mette !  "Death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep!" — Citizens, 
efface  from  the  tombs  that  maxim,  engraven  by 
sacrilegious  hands,  which  throws  a  funeral  pall  over 
nature,  which  discourages  oppressed  innocence  :  write 
rather,  "Death  is  the  commencement  of  immortality ! " 
I  leave  to  the  oppressors  of  the  people  a  terrible 
legacy,  which  well  becomes  the  situation  in  which  1 
am  placed  ;  it  is  the  awful  truth,  "Thou  shalt  die  I  " 

K0BE6PIBRRB. 

THE   CRATER   OF   VESUVIUS. 

Y^^HE  first  thing  that  I  came  upon  here  was  the 
A  I  L     great  crater  of  the  eruption   of  1794 — now 

Jl  diy  and  scorious,  and  black  as  a  bosom  in 
which  sensual  passion  has  burnt  itself  to  ex- 
haustion. Though  crusted  over  and  closed,  it  was 
steaming  and  smoking  through  sundry  apertures. 
Traversing  it,  I  arrived  at  the  large  crater  of  1850 — a 
still  raw  and  open  ulcer  of  earth.  The  wind  was 
blowing  from  us,  and  the  circumstances  were  favorable 
for  viewing  the  cavity.  It  was  filled  with  a  dense 
volume  of  white  gas,  which  was  whirling  and  rapidly 
ascending  ;  but  the  breeze  occasionally  drove  it  to  the 
opposite  side  and  disclosed  the  depths  of  the  frightful 
chasm.  It  descended  a  prodigious  distance,  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted,,  truncated  cone,  and  then  termi- 
nated in  a  circular  opening. 

The  mysteries  of  the  profound  immensity  beyond, 
no  human  eye  might  see,  no  human  heart  conceive. 
We  hurled  some  stones  into  the  gulf  and  listened  till 
they  struck  below.  The  guide  gravely  assured  me 
that  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  the  sound  was  heard  ; 
I  found,  by  the  watch,  that  the  interval  was,  in  reality, 
something  over  three-quarters  of  a  minute  ; — and  that 
seems  almost  incredibly  long.  When  the  vapor,  at 
intervals,  so  far  thinned  away  that  one  could  see 
across,  as  through  a  vista,  the  opposite  side  of  the 
crater,  viewed  athwart  the  mist,  seemed  several  miles 
distant,  though  in  fact  but  a  few  hundred  feet.  The 
interior  of  the  shelving  crater  was  entirely  covered 
over  with  a  bed  of  knob-like  blossoms  of  brilliant 
white,  yellow,  green,  red,  brown — the  sulphurous 
flowers  of  hell. 

I  cannot  describe  this  spectacle,  for,  in  impression 
and  appearance,  alike,  it  resembles  nothing  else  that  I 
have  seen  before  or  since.  It  was  like  death — which 
has  no  similitudes  in  life.  It  was  like  a  vision  of  the 
second  death.  As  the  sun  gleamed  at  times  through 
the  wliite  breath  that  swayed  and  twisted  about  the 
maw  ol'  the  accursed  monstrosity,  there  seemed  to  be 
an  activity  in  the  vaulted  depth  ;  but  it  was  the 
activity  of  shadows  in  the  concave  of  nothingness.  It 
seemed  the  emblem  of  destruction,  itself,  extinct. 
There  was  something  about  it  revoltingly  beautiful,  dis- 
gustingly splendid.     One  while,  its  circling  rim  looked 
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(ke  the  parched  shore  of  the  ever- absorbing  and  ever- 
empty  sea  of  annihilation.  Another  while,  it  seemed 
like  a  fetid  cancer  on  the  breast  of  earth,  destined  one 
day  to  consume  it.  To  me  it  was  purely  uncomfortable 
and  wholly  uninspiring.  It  seemed  to  freeze  back  fancy 
and  sentiment  to  their  sources.  It  was  not  terrible,  it 
was  merely  horrible.  It  is  a  thing  to  see  once,  but  I 
care  not  to  see  such  a  thing  again  in  this  world  ;  and 
Jesus  grant  that  I  may  see  nothing  like  it  in  the  next. 

HOEACE  B.   WALLACE. 

ON   THE    FUNERAL   OF   HENRIETTA. 

ris   not  surprising  that  the  memory  of  a  great 
queen — the  daughter,  the  wife,   the  mother  of 
monarchs — should  attract  you  from  all  quarters 
to  this  melancholy  ceremony  ;  it  will  bring  forcibly 
before  your  eyes  one  of  those  awful  examples  which 
iemonstrate  to  the  world  the  vanity  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

You  will  see  in  her  single  life  the  extremes  of  things : 
felicity  without  bounds,  miseries  without  parallel ;  a 
long  and  peaceable  enjoymentof  oneof  the  most  noble 
crowns  in  the  universe — all  that  birth  and  grandeur 
could  confer  that  was  glorious — all  that  adversity  and 
suffering  could  accumulate  that  was  disastrous ;  the 
good  cause  attended  at  first  with  some  success,  then 
involved  in  the  most  dreadful  disasters.  Revolutions 
Unheard  of,  rebellion  long  restrained,  at  length  reigned 
triumplMut ;  no  curb  there  to  license,  no  laws  in  force. 
MajesU  itself  violated  by  bloody  hands — usurpation 
and  t><-anny,  under  the  name  of  liberty — a  fugitive 
ciueen,  who  can  find  no  retreat  in  her  three  kingdoms, 
*nd  was  forced  to  seek  in  her  native  country  a 
I  uelancholy  exile.  Nine  sea-voyages  undertaken 
gainst  her  will  by  a  queen,  in  spite  of  wintry  tempests 
-a  throne  unworthily  overturned,  and  miraculously 
e-established. 

Behold  the  lesson  which  God  has  given  to  kings  ! 
*hus  does  He  manifest  to  the  world  the  nothingness 
/f  its  pomp  and  grandeur.  If  our  words  fail,  if  lan- 
i^uage  sinks  beneath  the  grandeur  of  such  a  subject, 
<he  simple  narrative  is  more  touching  than  aught  that 
iN'ords  can  convey.  The  heart  of  a  great  queen, 
foriuerly  elevated  by  so  long  a  course  of  prosperity, 
ihen  steeped  in  all  the  bitterness  of  affliction,  will 
speak  in  sufficiently  touching  language  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
given  to  private  individuals  to  teach  the  proper  lessons 
from  so  mournful  a  catastrophe,  the  King  of  Israel 
has  supplied  the  words — "Hear,  0  ye  great  of  the 
earth  1    Take  lesson,  ye  rulers  of  the  world  !  " 


SUET. 


WHERE   IS  THE   ENEMY? 


IHAVE  somewhere  read  of  a  regiment  ordered  to 
march  into  a  small  town,  and  take  it.     I  think  it 
was    in    the    Tyrol ;    but,    wherever    it   was,    it 
chanced  that  the  place  was  settled  by  a  colony 
who  believed  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  proved  their 


faith  by  works.  A  courier  from  a  neighboring  village 
informed  them  that  troops  were  advancing  to  take  the 
town.  They  quietly  answered.  "  If  they  v^'U  take  it, 
they  must."  Soldiers  soon  came  riding  in.  with  colors 
flying,  and  fifes  piping  their  shrill  defiance.  They 
looked  around  for  an  enemy,  and  saw  the  farmer  at 
his  plough,  the  blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  and  the 
women  at  their  churns  and  spinning-wheels.  Babies 
crowed  to  hear  the  music,  and  boys  ran  out  to  see 
the  pretty  trainers,  with  feathers  and  bright  buttons — 
"the  harlequins  of  the  nineteenth  century*. "  Of 
course  none  of  these  were  in  a  proper  position  to  h& 
shot  at.  "Where  are  your  .soldiers?"  they  asked. 
"We  have  none,"  was  the  brief  reply.  "But  we 
have  come  to  take  the  town."  "'  Well,  friends,  it  lies 
before  you."  "But  is  there  nobody  here  to  fight?  " 
"  No  :  we  are  aU  Christians." 

Here  was  an  emergency  altogether  unprovided  for — 
a  sort  of  resistance  which  no  bullet  could  hit,  a  fortress 
perfectly  bomb-proof  The  commander  was  perplexed. 
"  If  there  is  nobody  to  fight  with,  of  course  we  cannot 
fight,"  said  he  :  "  it  is  impossible  to  take  such  a  town 
as  this."  So  he  ordered  the  horses'  heads  to  be 
turned  about,  and  they  carried  the  human  animals  out 
of  the  village  as  guiltless  as  they  entered,  and  per- 
chance somewhat  wiser. 

This  experiment,  on  a  small  scale,  indicates  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  dispense  with  armies  and  navies, 
if  men  only  had  faith  in  the  religion  they  profess  to 
believe. 

LYDIA  MAEIA  CHILD. 

JOHN    DAVENPORT'S   INFLUENCE   UPON 
NEW   HAVEN. 

TPF  we  of  this  city  enjoy,  in  thig  respect,  any  peculiar 
I  privileges — if  it  is  a  privilege  that  any  poor  man 
1.  here,  with  ordinary  health  in  his  family,  and  the 
ordinary  blessing  of  God  upon  his  industry,  may 
give  to  his  son,  without  sending  him  away  from  home, 
the  best  education  which  the  country  affords — if  it  is 
a  privilege  to  us  to  live  in  a  city  in  which  learning, 
sound  and  thorough  education,  is,  equally  with  com- 
merce and  the  mechanic  arts,  a  great  public  interest — 
if  it  is  a  privilege  to  us  to  record  among  our  fellow- 
citizens  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  learning 
and  science,  not  of  our  country  only,  but  of  the  age, 
and  to  be  conversant  with  such  men,  and  subject  to 
their  constant  influence  in  the  various  relations  of 
society — if  it  is  a  privilege  that  our  young  mechanics, 
in  their  associations,  can  receive  instruction  in  popular 
lectures  from  the  most  accomplished  teachers — if.  in  a 
word,  there  is  any  privilege  in  having  our  home  at  one 
of  the  fountains  of  life  for  this  vast  confederacy — the 
privilege  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  John 
Davenport,  to  the  peculiar  character  which  he.  more 
than  any  other  man,  gave  to  this  community  in  its 
very  beginning.  Every  one  of  us  is  daily  enjoying 
the  effects  of  his  wisdom  and  public  spirit.  Thus  he 
is  to-day  our  benefactor ;  and  thus  he  is  to  he  the 
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benefactor  of  our  posterity  through  ages  to  come. 
How  aptly  uiight  that  beautiful  apostrophe  of  one  of 
uur  poets  haye  been  addressed  to  him  : — 

"The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow  ; 
The  seed  tliat  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours, 
Thy  haiuls,  unsparing  and  unwearied,  sov/, 
Shall  deck  tliy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruit  divine  in  heaven's  immortal 
bowers." 

LEONARD   BACON. 

WRONGS    OF    IRELAND. 

§EREAFTP]R,  when  these  things  shall  be  his- 
tory, your  age  of  thraldom  and  poverty,  your 
sudden  resurrection,  commercial  redress,  and 
miraculous  armament,  shall  the  historian  stop 
to  declare,  that  here  the  principal  men  amongst  us  fell 
into  mimic  traces  of  gratitude  :  they  were  awed  by  a 
weak  ministry,  and  bribed  by  an  empty  treasury  ;  and 
when  liberty  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the  temple 
opened  her  folding-doors,  and  the  arms  of  the  people 
clanged,  and  the  zeal  of  the  nation  urged  and  en- 
couraged them  on,  that  they  fell  down,  and  were 
prostituted  at  the  threshold. 

I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie  in  the  shape 
of  an  anieiuinient  :  neither,  speaking  for  the  subjects' 
freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of  faction.  I  wish  for  nothing 
but  to  breathe  in  this  our  island,  in  common  with  my 
fellow-subjects,  the  air  of  liberty  ;  I  have  no  ambition, 
unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break  your  chains,  and 
contemplate  your  glorj'.  I  never  will  be  satisfied 
as  long  as  the  meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  link 
of  British  chain  clanking  in  his  rags  :  he  may  be  naked, 
he  shall  not  be  in  irons.  And  I  do  see  the  time  is  at 
hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declaration  is 
planted  :  and  though  great  men  should  apostatize,  yet 
the  cause  will  live  :  and  though  the  public  speaker 
should  die.  j'et  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the 
organ  which  convej'ed  it.  and  the  breath  of  liberty, 
like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  shall  not  die  with  the 
prophet,  but  survive  him. 

HENRY   GRATTAN. 

THE    RURAL    DISTRICTS    OUR   COUNTRY'S 
STRENGTH. 

^^^HE  importance  of  the  progress  and  improve- 
\  I  /      ment  of  the  country  towns  is  plain,  when  we 

Ji  consider  that  here,  and  not  in  the  great  cities 
— New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadelphia — 
jre  the  lio])c,  Strength,  and  glory  of  our  nation. 
Here,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  are  indeed  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and  here  there  is  a  weight  of 
riober  thought,  just  judgment,  and  virtuous  feeling, 
that  will  serve  as  rudder  and  ballast  to  our  country, 
whatever  weather  may  betide. 

As  I  have  so  recently  travelled  through  some  of  the 


finest  and  most  renowned  portions  of  the  European 
continent,  I  find  myself  constantly  comparing  the 
towns  and  villages  which  I  see  here  with  those  foreign 
lands.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  there  are  in  continental 
Europe  no  such  country  towns  and  villages  as  those 
of  New  England  and  some  other  portions  of  this 
country.  Not  only  the  exterior  but  the  interior  is 
totally  diff"erent.  The  villages  there  resemble  the 
squalid  suburbs  of  a  city  ;  the  people  are  like  their 
houses — poor  and  subservient — narrow  in  intellect, 
feeling,  and  habits  of  thought.  I  know  twenty  towns 
in  France,  having  from  two  to  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants, where,  if  you  except  the  prefects,  mayors, 
notaries,  and  a  few  other  persons  in  each  place,  there 
is  scarcely  a  family  that  rises  to  the  least  independence 
of  thought,  or  even  a  moderate  elevation  of  character. 
All  the  power,  all  the  thought,  all  the  genius,  all  the 
expanse  of  intellect,  are  centered  at  Paris.  The  blood 
of  the  country  is  drawn  to  this  seat  and  centre, 
leaving  the  limbs  and  members  cold  and  pulseless  as 
those  of  a  corpse. 

How  different  is  it  in  this  country  !  The  life,  vigor, 
power  of  these  United  States  are  diffused  through  a 
thousand  veins  and  arteries  over  the  whole  people, 
every  limb  nourished,  every  member  invigorated ! 
New  York,  Philadel^ihia,  and  Boston  do  not  give  law 
to  this  country  ;  that  comes  from  the  people — the 
farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  merchants — in- 
dependent in  their  circumstances,  and  sober,  religious, 
virtuous  in  their  habits  of  thought  and  conduct.  I 
make  allowance  for  the  sinister  influence  of  vice  which 
abounds  in  some  places ;  for  the  debasing  effects  of 
demagogism  in  our  politicians  ;  for  the  cotTuption  of 
selfish  and  degrading  interests,  cast  into  the  general 
current  of  public  feeling  and  opinion.  I  admit  that 
these  sometimes  make  the  nation  swerve,  for  a  time, 
from  the  path  of  wisdom  ;  but  the  wandering  is 
neither  wide  nor  long.  The  preponderating  national 
mind  is  just  and  sound,  and,  if  danger  comes,  it  will 
manifest  its  power  and  avert  it. 

SAMUEL  G.   GOODRICH. 


LIFE    ON    THE    NILE. 

The  life  thou  seek'st 
Tlioii'lt  find  beside  the  eternal  Nile. 

MOOHE'S   ALCIPHRON. 

HE  Nile  is  the  Paradise  of  travel.  I  thought 
I  had  already  fathomed  all  the  depths  of 
enjoyment  which  the  traveller's  restless  life 
could  reach — enjoyment  more  varied  and  ex- 
citing, but  far  less  serene  and  enduring,  than  that  of 
a  quiet  home  ;  but  here  I  have  reached  a  fountain  too 
pure  and  powerful  to  be  exhausted.  I  never  before 
experienced  such  a  thorough  deliverance  from  all  tl'c 
petty  annoyances  of  travel  in  other  lands,  such  perfect 
contentment  of  spirit,  such  entire  abandonment  to  the 
best  influences  of  nature.  Every  day  opens  with  a 
jubilee,  and  closes  with  a  thanksgiving.     If  such  a 
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balm  and  blessing  as  this  life  has  been  to  me,  thus 
far,  can  be  felt  twice  in  one's  existence,  there  must  be 
another  Nile  somewhere  in  the  world. 

Other  travellers  undoubtedly  make  other  experiences 
and  take  away  other  impressions.  I  can  even  conceive 
circumstances  which  would  almost  destroy  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  journey.  The  same  exquisitely  sensitive 
temperament,  which  in  our  case  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  single  untoward  incident,  might  easily  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  derangement  by  an  un- 
sympathetic comi)anion,  a  cheating  dragoman,  or  a 
fractious  crew.  There  are  also  many  trifling  disagree- 
ments, inseparable  from  life  in  Egypt,  which  some 
would  consider  a  source  of  annoyanqe  ;  but,  as  we  find 
fewer  than  we  were  prepared  to  meet,  we  are  not 
troubled  thereby. 

Our  manner  of  life  is  simple,  and  might  even  be 
called  monotonous ;  but  we  have  never  found  the 
greatest  variety  of  landscape  and  incident  so  thoroughly 
enjoyable.  The  scenery  of  the  Nile,  thus  far,  scarcely 
changes  from  day  to  day,  in  its  forms  and  colors,  but 
only  in  their  disposition  with  regard  to  each  other. 
The  shores  are  either  palm-groves,  fields  of  cane  and 
dourra,  young  wheat,  or  patches  of  bare  sand  blown 
out  from  the  desert.  The  villages  are  all  the  same 
agglomerations  of  mud  walls,  the  tombs  of  the  Moslem 
saints  are  the  same  white  ovens,  and  every  individual 
camel  and  bufi"alo  resembles  its  neighbor  in  picturesque 
ugliness.  The  Arabian  and  Libyan  Mountains,  now 
sweei)ing  so  far  into  the  foreground  that  their  yellow 
cliffs  overhang  the  Nile,  now  receding  into  the  violet 
haze  of  the  horizon,  exhibit  little  difference  of  height, 
hue,  or  geological  formation.  Every  new  scene  is  the 
turn  of  a  kaleidoscope,  in  which  the  same  objects  are 
grouped  in  other  relations,  yet  always  characterized  by 
the  most  perfect  harmony. 

These  slight  j'et  ever-renewing  changes  are  to  us  a 
scource  of  endless  delight.  Either  from  the  pure 
atmosphere,  the  healthy  life  we  lead,  or  the  accordant 
tone  of  our  spirits,  we  find  ourselves  unusually  sensi- 
tive to  aJl  the  slightest  touches,  the  most  minute  ra3's, 
of  that  grace  and  harmony  which  bathes  every  land- 
scape in  cloudless  sunshine.  The  various  groupings 
of  the  palms,  the  shifting  of  the  blue  evening  shadows 
on  the  rose-hued  mountain-walls,  the  green  of  the 
wheat  and  sugar-cane,  the  windings  of  the  great  river, 
the  alternations  of  wind  and  calm — each  of  these  is 
enough  to  content  us.  and  to  give  every  day  a  different 
char'u  from  that  which  went  before.  We  meet  con- 
trary winds,  calms,  and  sand-bags,  without  losing 
our  patience  ;  and  even  our  excitement  in  the  .swiftness 
and  grace  with  which  our  vessel  scuds  before  the  north 
wind  is  mingled  with  a  regret  that  our  journey  is 
drawing  so  much  the  more  swiftly  to  its  close.  A 
portion  cf  the  old  P^gyptian  repose  seems  to  be  in- 
fused into  our  natures  ;  and  lately,  when  I  saw  my 
face  in  a  mirror,  I  thought  I  perceived  in  its  features 
fioi'iething  of  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the 
sphinx. 

BAYARD   TAYLOR. 


OXFORD    BOAT-RACE. 

^^  OING  into  Christ  Church  Meadows,  in  com- 
|©Y  pany  with  several  gownsmen,  we  soon  joined 
^^4.  a  crowd  of  under-graduat€8  and  others  who 
were  seeking  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  The 
rival  boats  were  still  far  up  the  stream  ;  but  here  we 
found  their  flags  displayed  upon  a  staff,  one  above  the 
other,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  merit  at  the  last 
rowing-match.  The  flag  of  WadhaHj  waved  trium- 
phant, and  the  brilliant  colors  of  Balliol,  Christ 
Church,  Exeter,  etc.,  fluttered  scarce  less  proudly 
underneath.  What  an  animated  scene  those  walks 
and  banks  exhibited,  as  the  numbers  thickened,  and 
the  flaunting  robes  of  the  young  academics  began  to 
be  seen  in  dingy  contrast  with  the  gayer  silks  and 
streamers  of  the  fair  I  Even  tovm,  as  well  as  gov:n^ 
had  sent  forth  its  representatives,  and  you  would  have 
said  some  mighty  i.ssue  was  about  to  be  decided,  had 
jwu  heard  their  interchange  of  breathless  query  and 
reply. 

A  distant  gun  announced  that  the  boats  had  started, 
and  crowds  began  to  gather  about  a  bridge  in  the 
neighboring  fields,  where  it  was  certain  they  would  soon 
be  seen,  in  all  the  speed  and  spirit  of  the  contest. 
Crossing  the  little  river  in  a  punt,  and  yielding  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  now  filled  the  hearts  and  faces  of 
all  spectators,  away  I  flew  towards  the  bridge,  and  had 
scarcely  gained  it  when  the  boats  appeared — Wadhum 
still  ahead,  but  hotly  pressed  by  Balliol,  which  in  turn 
was  closely  followed  by  the  crews  of  divei-s  other 
colleges,  all  pulling  for  dear  life,  while  their  friends, 
on  either  bank,  ran  at  their  side,  shouting  the  most 
inspiriting  outcries  !  The  boats  were  of  the  sharpest 
and  narrowest  possible  build,  with  out-rigged  thole-pins 
for  the  oars.  The  rowers,  in  proper  boat-dress,  or  rather 
undress  (close-fitting  flannel  shirt  and  drawers),  were 
lashing  the  water  with  inimitable  strokes,  and  "putting 
their  back  "  into  their  sport,  as  if  every  man  was 
indeed  determined  to  do  his  duty.  "  Now,  Wadham  I  " 
"  Now,  Balliol !  "  "  Well  pulled.  Christ  Church  !  " 
with  deafening  hurrahs  and  occasional  peals  of 
laughter,  made  the  welkin  ring  again. 

I  found  myself  running  and  shouting  with  the 
merriest  of  them.  Several  boats  were  but  a  few  feet 
apart,  and,  stroke  after  stroke,  not  one  gained  upon 
another  perceptibly.  Where  there  was  the  least  gain, 
it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  pluck  with  which  both 
winner  and  loser  seemed  to  start  afresh;  while-re- 
doubled cries  of  "Now  for  it,  Merton  ! '"  "Well 
done.  Corpus!"  and  even  "Go  it,  again!" — which 
I  had  supposed  an  Americanism — were  vociferated 
from  the  banks.  All  at  once — "  a  bump  !  "  and  the 
defeated  boat  fell  aside,  while  the  victors  pressed  on 
amid  roars  of  applause.  The  chief  interest,  however, 
was,  of  course,  concentrated  about  "  Wadham.  "  the 
leader,  now  evidently  gained  upon  by  ■'Balliol."  It 
was  indeed  most  exciting  to  watch  the  halt-inch  ln^o-.s 
which  the  former  was  experiencing  at  every  stroke. 
The  goal  was  near  ;  but  the  plucky  Baliio;  crow  was  not 
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to  be  distanced.  A  stroke  or  two  of  fresh  animation  and 
energy  sends  their  bow  an  arms-length  foruard. 
"  Hurrah.  Balliol  !  " — "  Once  more  !  " — "A  bump  !  " 
— "  Hurrah-uli-ah  !  " — and  a  general  cheer  from  all 
lungs,  with  hands  waving  and  caps  tossing,  and  every- 
thing betokening  the  wildest  excitement  of  spirits, 
closed  the  contest ;  while  amid  the  uproar  the  string 
of  fliigs  came  down  from  the  tall  staff,  and  soon  went 
up  again,  with  several  transpositions  of  the  showy 
"colors — Wadham's  little  streamer  now  fluttering  paulo- 
post,  but  victorious  Balhol  flaunting  proudly  over  all. 
It  was  growing  dark ;  and  it  was  surprising  how 
speedily  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  how  soon  all  that 
frenzy  of  excitement  had  vanished  like  the  bubbles  on 
the  river. 

ARTHUR  CLEVELAND   COXE. 

VIRTUE   ALONE    BEAUTIFUL. 

ANDSOME  is  that  handsome  does — hold  up 
your  hands,  girls,'"  is  the  language  of  Prim- 
rose in  the  play,  when  addressing  her 
daughters.  The  worthy  matron  was  right. 
"Would  that  all  my  female  readers,  who  are  sorrowing 
foolishly  because  they  are  not  in  all  respects  like 
Dubufe's  Eve.  or  that  statue  of  Venus  which  enchants 
the  world,  could  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  her.  What 
is  good-looking,  as  Horace  Smith  remarks,  but  looking 
good  ?  Be  good,  be  womanly,  be  gentle — generous  in 
your  sympathies,  heedful  of  the  well-being  of  those 
around  you,  and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  not  lack 
kind  words  or  admiration.  Loving  and  pleasant  asso- 
ciations will  gather  about  you.  Never  mind  the  ugl.v 
reflection  which  your  glass  may  give  you.  That 
mirror  has  no  heart.  But  quite  another  picture  is 
given  you  on  the  retina  of  human  sympathy.  There 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  of  purity,  of  that  inward  grace 
which  passeth  show, ' '  rests  over  it,  softening  and 
mellowing  ita  features,  just  as  the  full,  calm  moonlight 
melts  those  of  a  rough  landscape  into  harmoniotis 
loveliness. 

"  Hold  up  your  heads,  girls  ;  "  I  repeat  after  Prim- 
rose. Why  should  you  not  ?  Every  mother's  daughter 
of  you  can  be  beautiful.  You  can  envelop  j'ourselves 
in  an  atmosphere  of  moral  and  intellectual  beauty, 
through  which  your  otherwise  plain  faces  will  look 
forth  like  those  of  angel.s.  B(>autiful  to  Ledyard, 
stiffening  in  the  cold  of  a  northern  winter,  seemed  the 
diminutive,  smoke-stained  women  of  Lapland,  who 
wrapped  him  in  their  furs,  and  ministered  to  his 
necessities  with  kind  and  gentle  words  of  compassion. 
Lovely  to  the  home-sick  Park  seemed  the  dark  maids 
of  Sigo,  as  they  sung  their  low  and  simple  songs  of 
welcome  beside  his  bed.  and  sought  to  comfort  the 
white  stranger  who  had  "no  mother  to  bring  him 
milk,  and  no  wife  to  grind  him  corn."  Oh!  talk  as 
you  may  of  beauty,  as  a  thing  to  be  chiselled  upon 
marble  or  wrought  on  canvas — speculate  as  you  may 
upon  its  colors  and  outline — what  is  it  but  an  intel- 
lectual abstraction  after  all  ?    The  heart  feels  a  beauty 


of  another  kind — looking  through  outward  environ* 
ments,  it  discovers  a  deeper  and  more  real  loveliness. 

This  was  well  understood  by  the  old  painters.  In 
their  pictures  of  Mary,  the  virgin  mother,  the  beauty 
which  melts  and  subdues  the  gazer  is  that  of  the  soul 
and  the  affections — uniting  the  awe  and  the  mystery 
of  the  mothers  miraculous  allotment  with  the  inex- 
pressible love,  the  unutterable  tenderness,  of  young 
maternit}' — Heaven's  crowning  miracle  with  nature's 
sweetest  and  holiest  instinct.  And  their  pale  Magda- 
lens,  holy  with  the  look  of  sins  forgiven — how  the 
divine  beauty  of  their  penitence  sinks  into  the  heart ! 
Do  we  not  feel  that  the  only  real  deformity  is  sin,  and 
that  goodness  evermore  hallows  and  sanctifies  its 
dwelling-place  ? 

JOHN    GREKNLEAF  WHITTIEB. 


CIVILIZATION    OF   AFRICA. 

KNOW  it  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  civilize 
Africa.  Why?  Wh5MS  it  impossible  to  civilize 
men  in  one  part  of  the  earth  more  than  in  another? 
Consult  history.  Was  Italy,  was  Crreece,  the 
cradle  of  civilization?  No.  As  far  back  as  the  Hghts 
of  tradition  reach,  Africa  was  the  cradle  of  science, 
while  Syria,  and  Greece,  and  Italy  were  yet  covered 
with  darkness.  As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  first 
rudiments  of  improvement,  they  come  from  the  very 
head  waters  of  the  Nile,  far  in  the  interior  of  Africa  ; 
and  there  are  yet  to  be  found,  in  shapeless  ruins,  the 
monuments  of  this  primeval  civilization.  To  come 
down  to  a  much  later  period,  while  the  West  and 
South  of  Europe  were  yet  barbarous,  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  of  Africa  was  filled  with  cities,  academies, 
museums,  churches,  and  a  highly  cultivated  popula- 
tion. 

What  has  raised  the  Gaul,  the  Belgium,  the 
Germany,  the  Scandinavia,  the  Britain  of  ancient 
geography  to  their  present  improved  and  improving 
condition?  Africa  is  not  now  sunk  lower  than  most 
of  those  countries  were  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  and 
the  engines  of  social  influence  are  increased  a  thousand- 
fold in  numbers  and  eflicacy.  It  is  not  eighteen 
hundred  years  since  Scotland,  whose  metropolis  has 
been  called  the  Athens  of  modern  Europe,  the  country 
of  Hume,  of  Smith,  of  Robertson,  of  Blair,  of  Stewart, 
of  Brown,  of  Jeffrey,  of  Chalmers,  of  Scott,  of 
Brougham,  waa  a  wilderness,  infested  by  painted 
savages.  It  is  not  a  thousand  years  since  the  north 
of  Germany,  now  filled  with  beautiful  cities,  learned 
universities,  and  the  best  educated  population  in  the 
world,  was  a  dreary,  pathless  forest.  Am  I  told  that . 
the  work  we  have  in  hand  is  too  great  to  be  done? 
Too  great,  I. ask,  to  be  done  when?  too  great  to  be 
done  by  ivhoni  ?  Too  great,  I  admit,  to  be  done  at 
once  ;  too  great  to  be  done  by  this  society  ;  too  great 
to  be  done  by  this  generation,  perhaps ;  but  not  too 
great  to  be  done.  Nothing  is  too  great  to  be  done, 
which  is  founded  on  truth  and  justice,  and  whicn  i* 
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puraued  with  the  meek  and  gentle  spirit  of  Christian 
love. 

EDWARD   EVERETT. 

EXECUTIVE    CLEMENCY. 

EXECUTIVE  clemency,  on  its  frequency,  has 
been  a  temptation  to  dishonesty.  Who  will 
fear  to  be  a  culprit  when  a  legal  sentence 
is  the  argument  of  pity,  and  the  prelude  of 
pardon  ?  What  can  the  community  expect  but  grow- 
ing dishonesty,  when  juries  connive  at  acquittals,  and 
judges  condemn  only  to  petition  a  pardon  ;  when 
honest  men  and  officers  fly  before  a  mob ;  when  jails 
are  besieged  and  threatened,  if  felons  are  not  re- 
linquished ;  when  the  executive,  consulting  the  spirit 
of  the  community,  receives  the  demands  of  the  mob, 
and  humbly  complies,  throwing  down  the  fences  of 
the  law,  that  base  rioters  may  walk  unimpeded,  to 
their  work  of  vengeance,  or  unjust  mercy?  A  sickly 
sentimentality  too  often  enervates  the  administration 
of  justice ;  and  the  pardoning  power  becomes  the 
master-key  to  let  out  unwashed,  unrepentent  criminals. 
They  have  fleeced  us,  robbed  us,  and  are  ulcerous  sores 
m  the  body  politic  ;  yet  our  heart  turns  to  water  over 
their  merited  punishment. 

A  fine  young  fellow,  by  accident,  writes  another's 
name  for  his  own  ;  by  a  mistake  equall}'  unfortunate, 
he  presents  it  at  the  bank  ;  innocently  draws  out  the 
large  amount ;  generously  spends  a  part,  and  absent- 
mindedly  hides  the  rest.  Hard-hearted  wretches  they 
are,  who  would  punish  him  for  this !  Young  men, 
admiring  the  neatness  of  the  afi"air,  pity  his  mis- 
fortune, and  curse  a  stupid  jury  that  knew  no  better 
than  to  send  to  a  penitentiary,  him,  whose  skill  de- 
served a  cashiership.  He  goes  to  his  cell,  the  pity 
of  a  whole  metropolis.  Bulletins  from  Sing-Sing  in- 
form us  daily  what  he  is  doing,  as  if  he  were  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena.  At  length  pardoned,  he  goes  forth 
again  to  a  renowned  liberty  ! 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

DANGER    OF  MILITARY   SUPREMACY. 


R 


ECALL  to  your  recollection  the  free  nations 
which  have  gone  before  us.  Where  are  they 
now  ? 


^'Grone  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 
that  were. 
The  school-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour." 

And  how  have  they  lost  their  liberties?  If  we  could 
transport  ourselves  to  the  ages  when  Grreece  and  Rome 
flourished  in  their  greatest  prosperity,  and,  mingling 
in  the  throng,  should  ask  a  Grecian,  if  he  did  not  fear 
that  some  daring  military  chieftain,  covered  with 
glory,  some  Philip  or  Alexander,  would  one  day  over- 
throw the  liberties  of  his  country,  the  confident  and 
indignant  Grecian  would  exclaim,  "No  !  no  !  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  i'rom  our  heroes  ;  our  liberties  will  be 


eternal."  If  a  Roman  citizen  had  been  asked,  if  he 
did  not  fear  that  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  might  estat>- 
lish  a  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  public  liberty,  he 
would  have  instantly  repelled  the  unjust  insinuation. 
Yet  Greece  fell  ;  Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  the 
patriotic  arm  even  of  Brutus  could  not  preserve  the 
liberties  of  his  devoted  country  ! 

We  are  fighting  a  great  moral  battle,  for  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  all  mankind.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  in  fixed  attention  upon 
us.  One,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it,  is  gazing  with 
.contempt,  with  jealousy,  and  with  envy ;  the  other 
portion,  with  hope,  with  confidence,  and  with  affection. 
Everywhere  the  black  cloud  of  legitimacy  is  suspended 
over  the  world,  save  only  one  bright  spot,  which 
breaks  out  from  the  political  hemisphere  of  the  west, 
to  enlighten  and  animate,  and  gladden  the  human 
heart.  Observe  that,  by  the  downfall  of  liberty  here, 
all  mankind  are  enshrouded  in  a  pall  of  universal 
darkness.  To  you  belongs  the  high  privilege  of 
transmitting,  unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the  fair  char- 
acter and  liberty  of  our  country.  Do  you  expect  to 
execute  this  high  trust,  by  trampling,  or  suffering  to 
be  trampled  down,  law,  justice,  the  constitution,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  ?  by  exhibiting  examples  of 
inhumanity,  and  cruelty,  and  ambition  ?  Beware  how 
you  give  a  fatal  sanction,  in  this  infant  period  of  our 
republic,  scarcely  yet  two-score  years  old,  to  military 
insubordination.  Remember  that  Greece  had  her 
Alexander,  Rome  her  Ceesar,  England  her  Cromwell, 
France  her  Bonaparte,  and  that  if  we  would  escape 
the  rock  on  which  they  split,  we  must  avoid  their 


errors. 


HENRY   CLAY. 


INJUSTICE   THE   CAUSE   OF   NATIONAL 
RUIN. 

BO  j^ou  know  how  empires  find  their  end?  Yes, 
the  great  states  eat  up  the  little  ;  as  with  fish, 
so  with  nations.  Aye,  but  how  do  the  great 
states  come  to  an  end  ?  By  their  own  in- 
justice, and  no  other  cause.  Come  with  me.  my 
friends,  come  with  me  into  the  Inferno  of  the  nations, 
with  such  poor  guidance  as  my  lamp  can  lend.  Let 
us  disquiet  and  bring  up  the  awful  shadows  of  empires 
buried  long  ago,  and  learn  a  lesson  from  the  tomb. 

Come,  old  Assyria,  with  the  Ninevitish  dove  upon 
thy  emerald  crown.  What  laid  thee  low?  ""I  fell 
by  my  own  injustice.  Thereby  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
came  with  me  to  the  ground."  Oh  queenly  Persia, 
flame  of  the  nations,  wherefore  art  thou  so  fallen,  who 
troddest  the  people  under  thee,  bridgedst  the  Helles- 
pont with  ships,  and  pouredst  thy  temple-wasting 
millions  on  the  western  world?  "Because  I  trod  the 
people  under  me,  and  bridged  the  Hellespont  with 
ships,  and  poured  my  temple-wasting  millions  on  the 
western  world.  I  fell  by  my  own  misdeeds  ! ' '  Thou, 
muselike,  Grecian  queen,  fairest  of  all  thy  classic 
sisterhood  of  states,  enchanting  yet  the  world  with  tir»* 
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sweet  witchery,  speaking  in  art,  and  most  seductive 
song,  why  Hest  thou  there  with  the  beauteous  yet  dis- 
honored brow,  reposing  on  thy  broken  h;irp  ?  "I 
scorned  the  law  of  God  ;  banished  and  poisoned  wisest, 
justeet  men  ;  I  loved  the  loveliness  of  liesh  embaliued 
in  Parian  stone ;  I  loved  the  loveliness  uf  thought,  and 
treasured  that  in  more  than  Parian  speech.  But  the 
beauty  of  justice,  the  loveliness  of  love,  I  trod  them 
down  to  earth  !  Lo,  therefore,  have  I  become  as 
those  Barbarian  states — a^  one  of  them  !  " 

Oh  manly,  majestic  Rome,  thy  seven-fold  mural 
crown  all  broken  at  thy  ieut,  why  art  thou  here? 
'Twas  not  injustice  brought  thee  low  ;  for  thy  Great 
Book  of  Law  is  prefaced  with  these  words.  Justice  is 
the  unchanging,  everlasting  will  to  give  each  man  his 
Right!"  "It  was  not  the  saint's  ideal,  it  was  the 
hypocrite's  pretence  !  I  made  iniquity  uiy  law,  I  trod 
the  nations  under  me.  Their  wealth  gilded  uiy 
palaces — where  thou  mayest  see  the  fox  and  hear  the 
ewl — it  fed  my  courtiers  and  my  courtesans.  Wicked 
men  were  my  cabinet  couiicillur.s — the  flatterer  breathed 
his  poison  in  my  ear.  Millions  of  bondmen  wet  the 
Boil  with  tears  and  blood.  Do  you  not  hear  it  crying 
yet  to  God  ?  Lo,  here  have  I  my  recompense,  tor- 
mented with  such  downfall  as  30U  .see." 

THEODORE   PARKICR. 


THE    FIRST    AMERICAN    CONGRESS. 

^T7HE  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  was 
J  I  L  eminently  conspicuous,  in  the  first  general 
X  Congress ;  what  men,  what  patriots,  what 
independent,  heroic  spirits  !  chosen  by  the 
unbiassed  voice  of  the  people  ;  chosen  as  all  public 
servants  ought  to  be,  without  favor  and  without  fear  ; 
what  an  august  assembly  of  sages  !  Rome  in  the 
height  of  her  glorj-,  fades  before  it.  There  never 
was  in  any  age.  or  nation,  a  body  of  men  who  for 
general  information,  for  the  judicious  use  of  the 
results  of  civil  and  political  history,  for  eloquence  and 
virtue  ;  for  true  dignity,  elevation  and  grandeur  of 
soul,  that  could  stand  a  comparison  with  the  first 
American  Congress  !  See  what  the  people  will  do 
when  left  to  themselves  ;  to  their  unbiassed  good  sense, 
and  to  their  true  interests  !  The  ferocious  Gaul  would 
have  dropped  his  sword  at  the  hall-door,  and  would 
have  fled  thunderstruck  as  from  an  assembly  of  gods  ! 
Whom  do  I  behold?  a  Hancock,  a  Jefferson,  an 
Adams,  a  Henry,  a  Lee,  a  Rutledge  ! — Glory  to  their 
immortal  spirits  !  On  you  depend  the  destinies  of 
your  countr>' ;  the  fate  of  three  millions  of  men  ;  and 
of  the  countless  millions  of  their  posterity  !  Shall 
these  be  slaves,  or  will  you  make  a  noble  stand  for 
liberty,  against  a  power  whose  triumphs  are  already 
co-sstensive  with  the  earth  ;  whose  legions  trample 
on  thrones  and  sceptres ;  whose  thunders  bellow 
on  every  ocean  ?  How  tremendous  the  occasion  ! 
How  vast  the  responsibility  1    The  President  and  all 


the  members  of  this  august  assembly  take  their  seats. 
Every  countenance  tells  the  mighty  struggle  within. 
Every  tongue  is  silent.  It  is  a  pause  in  nature,  that 
solemn,  awful  stillness,  which  precedes  the  earthquake 
and  tornado. 

At  length  Demosthenes  arises  ;  he  only  is  adequate 
to  the  great  occasion,  the  Virginian  Demosthenes,  the 
mighty  Henry!  What  dignity!  Whatmajesty!  Every 
eye  fastens  upon  him.  Firm,  erect,  undaunted,  he 
rolls  on  the  mighty  torrent  of  his  eloquence.  What  a 
picture  does  he  draw  of  the  horrors  of  servitude,  and 
the  charms  of  freedom  !  At  once  he  gives  the  iuil 
rein  to  all  his  gigantic  powers,  and  pours  his  own 
heroic  spirit  into  the  minds  of  his  auditors  ;  they  be- 
come as  one  man ;  actuated  by  one  soul — and  the 
universal  shout  is,  "  Liberty  or  Death  I  "  This  single 
si)eech  of  this  illustrious  man  gave  an  impulse,  which 
probably  decided  the  fate  of  America.  His  elnquence 
seized  and  moved  the  assembled  sages ;  as  the 
descending  hail-storm,  bursting  in  thunder,  vending 
the  forest,  and  shaking  the  mountains.  God  liestows 
on  nations  no  greater  gift  than  great  and  good  men, 
endowed  with  the  high  and  commanding  powers  of 
eloquence.  Such  a  man  as  Patrick  Henry  may,  on 
some  great  occasion,  when  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
millions  depends  on  a  single  decision,  render  more 
important  service  to  a  nation  than  all  the  gent-rat iuns 
of  a  century. 


J.    MAXEY. 


rNVECTIVE    AGAINST    iESCHINES. 


<y  I  ® 


AKE  then  the  whole  course  of  yuur  life, 
^.schines,  and  of  mine  ;  comjiare  them  with- 
out heat  or  acrimony.  You  taught  writing,  I 
learned  it  :  you  were  an  instructor,  I  was  the 
instructed  :  you  danced  at  the  games,  I  pre.-ided  over 
them  :  you  wrote  as  a  clerk,  I  pleaded  as  an  advocate  : 
you  were  an  actor  in  the  theatres,  I  a  si)ectatiii- :  you 
broke  down,  I  hissed  :  j'ou  ever  took  counsel  tor  our 
enemies,  I  for  our  country.  In  fine,  now  on  tliis  day 
the  point  at  i.ssue  is — Am  I,  yet  unstained  in  character, 
worthy  of  a  crown  ?  while  to  you  is  reserved  the  lot 
of  a  calumniator,  and  you  are  in  danger  vi'  being 
silenced  by  not  having  obtained  a  fifth  part  of  the 
votes. 

I  have  not  fortified  the  city  with  stone,  nor  adorned 
it  with  tiles,  neither  do  I  take  any  credit  l'i)r  sueh 
things.  But  if  you  would  behold  my  W(.)rks  aright, 
you  will  find  arms,  and  cities,  and  stations,  and 
harbors,  and  ships,  and  horses,  and  tho.se  wl;.-.)  are  to 
make  use  of  them  in  our  defense-.  This  is  the  ram- 
part I  have  raised  fur  Attica,  as  nnich  as  human 
wisdom  could  effect .  with  thp<fe  I  fortified,  nut  the 
Piraeus  and  the  city  only,  but  the  whole  country.  1 
never  sank  before  the  arms  or  cunning  of  l'hili]i. 
No  !  it  was  by  the  supineness  of  your  own  generals 
and  allies  that  he  triumphed. 

DEMOSTHENES 
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u   WO^J. 
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BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNG 


COMPRISING    CAPTIVATING 


NARRATIVES  OF  SCENES  AND  EVENTS 


THb  FALL  CF  OUR   FIRST  PARENTS.— Gen.  iii.  6. 

The  Fall  of  our  First  Parents. — The  j  the 
Bible  becriiis  with  an  account  of  the  creation  |  was 
of  the  world.  The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  land  ■  Eve 
and  water,  the  trees,  plants  and  an-  ^_ 
imals,  were  made,  and  the  whole 
work  was  pronounced  to  be  very 
good.  Then  Adam  was  formed 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  a  living 
soul  was  breathed  into  him,  and 
Eve  was  given  to  be  his  companion 
and  helpmeet.  A  beautiful  garden 
for  their  abode  was  planted  east- 
ward in  Eden,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  with  the  exception  of  one. 
If  they  tasted  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
they  would  die.  Eve  was  tempted 
by  the  serpent,  and  was  told  that 
disobedience  would  not  result  in 
death,  but  she  would  become  as  a 
god,  knowing  good  and  evil.  She 
listened  and  ate,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  curse  of  sin  came  upon 


the  earth.  She  in  turn  became  the 
tempter  of  Adam,  who  yielded  to 
her  persuasions,  as  she  did  to  those 
of  the  serpent.  This  is  the  Script- 
ural narrative  of  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents.  Having  been  created 
holy  in  the  image  of  God,  by  one 
great  act  of  folly  they  lost  their 
first  estate. 

Adam   and   Eve   Driven  from 

Paradise. — The  banishment  of  the 

guilty   pair    from    the    bowers    of 

Eden    followed    their    sin.       They 

were  startled  by  a  voice  which  was 

heard  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 

the  day.     Suddenly  alarmed,  they 

hid  themselves  among  the  trees  and 

endeavored    to    escape.     Fear  was 

awakened  when  it  was  too  late,  and 

Lord  God  having  called  unto  Adam,  he 

put  on  trial  for  his  sin,  and  both  he  and 

were  driven  forth  from  their  happy  home. 


ADA.M  AND  EVE  DRIVEN   FROM  PARADISE.— Gen.  iii.  23,  24. 


BIBLE  STORIES   FOR  THE   YOUNG. 


BANISHMENT  FROM  PARADISE.— Gen.  iii.  19 

After  the  Banishment  from  Paradise. — 
The  exiles  from  Eden  went  forth  into  an  in- 
'hospitable  world.  Their  life  henceforth  was 
to  be  one  of  toil  and  sorrow.  Bereft  of  their 
fair  Paradise,  they  were  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  suffering  and  death.  The  fatal  moment 
was  past;  the  early  innocence  could  not  be 
recalled ;  on  every  side  were  signs  of  woe ; 
the  dust  to  which  the  guilty  ones 
were  destined  to  return  must  be 
wet  with  their  tears.  The  ground 
which,  in  its  virgin  state,  could  give 
birth  to  the  bloom  and  beauty  of 
Eden,  now  bore  thorns  and  this- 
tles, and  the  ruined  earth  presented 
a  pathetic  contrast  to  the  loveliness 
of  the  garden  which  formed  the 
first  abode.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  no  gleams  of  hope 
and  mercy  tinged  the  dark  cloud 
which  had  so  suddenly  appeared. 
There  was  to  be  enmity  between 
the  evil  tempter  and  the  woman, 
and  the  assu;rance  was  given  that 
the  serpent  should  be  bruised  and 
his  power  finally  destroyed.  While 
we  have  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Bible  the    unhappy  narrative  of  a 


Paradise  lost,  we  have  in  the  clos- 
ing chapters  a  Paradise  regained. 

Sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel.— 
Two  sons  were  given  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  in  time  they  grew  to  be 
men.  The  name  of  the  elder  was 
Cain,  whose  occupation  was  tilling 
the  ground;  the  name  of  the 
younger  was  Abelj  who  was  a 
shepherd.  The  practice  of  worship 
and  sacrifice  had  already  been  com- 
menced ;  the  smoke  from  the  altar's 
flame  had  already  ascended  toward 
heaven.  Abel  understood  quite 
well  that  an  offering  from  his  flock, 
the  lamb,  which  is  an  emblem  of 
innocence  and  purity,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  Cain  also  wished 
to  make  an  offering,  and  so  brought 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  was 
professedly  as  devout  a  worshipper  as  his 
brother.  The  Lord  had  respect  to  the  offer- 
ing of  Abel,  but  that  of  Cain  was  rejected 
The  anger  of  Cain  was  excited  at  once,  and 
showed  a  sudden  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his 
brother.  God  asked  the  occasion  of  his  wrath, 
and  assured  hwn  if  he  did  well  he  would  be 
accepted.     Alas,  he  had  done  a  great  wrong. 


SACRIFICE  OF  CAIN  AND  ABEL-.— Gen.  iv.  4,5. 


BIBLE   STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


DEATH  OF  ABEL.— Gen.  iv.  S. 


was  speedily  pronounced,  and  the 
i^uilty  criminal  went  forth  to  be  a 
wanderer  in  the  earth. 

Noah  Com.manded  to  Build  the 
Ark. — Coming   to   the    history  of 
Noah,  we  find  that  during  his  time 
the    earth    had    grown   to  be    very 
wicked.      A    race    of  mighty  men 
had  appeared,  but  very  Httle  of  good 
could    be    said    concerning    them. 
The  statement  is  that  every  thought 
and  imagination  were  only  evil  con- 
tinually, and  that  God  resolved  to 
send    a   flood   of  waters   to    sweep 
away  the  wicked  generation.    Noah, 
however,  endeavored  to  be  an  up- 
right man,  and   preparations  were 
made  to  save  him  and  his  family. 
He   was   commanded   to  build    an 
ark   which    should   float    upon   the 
great  deep,  and  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  he  patiently  worked  upon 
the  huge  vessel,  receiving  Divine  direction  as 
to  its  construction.     The  kind  of  wood  to  be 
used,  the  length,  breadth  and  height,  the  num- 
ber of  stories,  the  position  of  the  door  and 


The  Death  of  Abel. — In  the  very  morn- 
ing of  creation   the  earth   was    stained    with 
blood.     The  fucs  of  sacrifice  kindled  by  these 
two  brothers  had  gone  out,  but  not  the' fire  of 
envy  and  revenge  in  the  heart  of  one  of  them. 
Cain  talked  with  Abel,  and  at  the  same  time 
watched   his  opportunity  to   strike  the   fatal  |  window,  the  method  of  stopping  the  crevices 
blow.     When  they  were  in  the  field  together  to  keep  the  water  out,  were  all  stated. 
Abel  was  slain,  and  now  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  first  family  of  the  human 
race  we  have  the  first  record  of  the 
greatest    crime   that   can    be   com- 
mitted.    The   elder   brother  was  p 
murderer.       Sin    had    grown   with 
startling  rapidity,  and    had  proved 
its  desperate  nature.     Promptly,  as 
appears  from  the  narrative  in  Gene- 
sis, the  Lord  said  to  Cain,  Where  is 
Abel,    thy   brother?       Cain,   as    if 
hoping  like  all  criminals  to  conceal 
his    guilt,  replied   that   he  did   not 
know.     No  language  could  be  more 
graphic  than  that  in  which  his  crime 
was  stated.     He  was  told  that  his 
brother's  blood  was  crying  from  the 
ground.     From  that  hour  Cain  was 
a  marked  man;    swift  punishment 
overtook  him  ;  the  Divine  judgment  noah  commanded  to  build  the  ark —Gen.  vi.  13-18. 


BIBLE   STORIES   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


NOAH  LEAVING  THE  ARK.— Gen.  viii.  18,  19. 

Noah  Leaving  the  Ark. — Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ark  Noah  and  his  family,  com- 
prising in  all  eight  souls,  entered  it,  and  took 
with  them  two  of  a  kind,  male  and  female,  of 
beasts,  fowls,  and  everything  that  creepeth,  in 
order  that  life  in  the  earth  might  not  be  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Then  the  foundations  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  opened.  Forty  days  and 
nights  the  torrents  poured  down, 
turning  the  land  into  a  sea,  filling 
the  valleys,  rising  above  the  moun- 
tains, and  carrying  destruction  far 
and  wide.  One  world  was  drowned, 
but  a  new  one  was  floating  in  the 
ark.  A  vivid  picture  is  given  in 
Genesis  of  the  desolation  which  pre- 
vailed. Ever^'thing,  even  to  the 
herbs  of  the  field,  perished.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  days  the* waters 
prevailed.  During  this  period  Noah 
took  Pleasures  to  ascertain  whether 
the  waters  were  subsiding.  We 
have  the  picture  of  a  dove  going 
forth  from  the  window  of  the  ark 
and  returning  without  finding  a 
resting-place.  Again  it  went  forth, 
and    came     back  'with     an    olive 


branch,  showing  that  land  was 
somewhere  to  be  found.  On  its 
next  excursion  it  did  not  return,  but 
settled  itself  in  its  new  home.  The 
wandering  ark  finally  rested  on 
Mount  Ararat. 

Noah's  Thank-Offering. — The 
first  act  of  Noah  and  his  family 
upon  leaving  the  ark  was  that  of 
worship  and  thanksgiving.  An 
altar  was  erected  and  loaded  with 
offerings.  As  the  consuming  fire 
flashed  heavenward  the  Lord  was 
well  pleased  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  sacrifice.  His  infinite  pity  was 
moved,  and  He  resolved  in  His 
heart  never  to  flood  the  earth  again. 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and 
heat,  summer  and  winter,  were 
promised  so  long  as  the  earth  re- 
maineth.  One  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of 
this  scene  of  worship  is  the  making  of  a  cov- 
enant, and  fixing  the  sign  of  it  in  the  heavens. 
In  this  covenant  every  living  creature  was  in- 
cluded, and  was  assured  of  the  Divine  protec- 
tion and  care.  The  seven-colored  rainbow, 
arching  the  sky,  was  made  the  pledge  that  the 
covenant  never  would  be  broken. 


NOAH'S  thank-offering.  — Gen.  viii.  20. 


BIBLE   STORIES    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


NOAH  CURSES  HAM.— Gen.  ix.  24,  35. 

Noah  Curses  Ham. — Looking  again  at 
the  history  in  Genesis  we  learn  tliat  Noah, 
after  leaving  the  ark,  followed  the  life  of  a 
husbandman.  Broad  fields  were  to  be  tilled, 
and  the  promise  had  been  given  that  seed-time 
and  harvest  should  not  fail.  The  earth  would 
yield  its  increase  and  labor  would  be  rewardcii. 
Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  and  became  drunken. 
Lying  uncovered  in  his  tent,  he  was 
seen  by  Ham,  one  of  his  three  sons, 
who,  instead  of  concealing  his 
father's  weakness  and  shame,  called 
his  two  brothers  to  come  and  wit- 
ness it.  This  was  showing  a  dis- 
respect which  brought  down  the 
<:urse  of  the  father  upon  the  head 
of  the  son.  The  two  brothers  took 
a  garment,  and  laying  it  upon  their 
shoulders,  went  backward  and 
covered  their  father's  nakedness. 
This  dutiful  act  stands  in  .strong 
contrast  to- the  conduct  of  Ham, 
who  was  ready  to  expose  the  shame 
of  his  father.  When  Noah  awaked 
he  knew  what  had  been  done  by 
his  thoughtless,  ungrateful  son,  and 
he  pronounced  a  curse  upon  Ham 


and  his  descendants,  declaring  that 
they  should  be  servants  unto  their 
brethren.  At  the  same  time  he 
ga\'e  1  's  blessing  to  Shem  and 
Japheth. 

The  lowER  of  Babel. — After 
the  family  of  Noah  took  possession 
of  the  earth  the  number  of  inhabit 
tants  was  soon  greatly  increased. 
All  are  represented  as  speaking  one 
language  which  was  easily  under- 
stood. As  the  tide  of  population 
rolled  eastward  it  came  to  a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  where  a  set- 
tlement was  speedily  made.  The 
people,  not  profiting  by  former  ex- 
amples of  sin,  resolved  to  build  a 
tower  that  should  reach  to  heaven. 
Their  plea  was  that  they  were  anx- 
ious to  make  for  themselver,  a  name, 
lest  they  should  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  They  wished  to  found 
a  city,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  tower  gratify 
their  pride.  The  Lord,  we  are  told,  saw  their 
ambitious  project,  their  language  was  at  once 
confounded,  the  tower  of  Babel  was  over- 
thrown, and  from  that  time  the  human  race 
spoke  with  many  tongues. 


THE  TOWER  OF  BAEBL.-Qen.  xi.  7,  8. 


BIBLE  STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


ENTERING  THE  PROMISED  LAND.— Gen.  xii.  3- 

Abraham  Sees  the  Promised  Land. — 
One  of  the  best  men  whose  Hves  are  recorded 
in  the  Bible  was  Abraham,  sometimes  called 
"  the  father  of  the  faithful."  In  the  land  of 
Ur,  where  he  resided,  idolatry  was  almost 
universally  practised.  He  received  Divine 
direction  to  go  forth,  and  pursue  his  journeys 
until  he  should  reach  a  land  which  the  Lord 
would  show  him.  He  was  to  leave 
his  kindred  and  his  father's  house, 
and  in  so  doing  the  promise  was 
made  that  he  should  have  many 
descendants  and  become  a  great 
nation.  He  did  not  know  the  coun- 
try which  was  to  be  his  future  abode, 
nor  the  way  to  it,  but  being  a  man 
of  strong  faith  he  immediately  de- 
parted to  his  new  home,  taking 
with  him  his  nephew,  Lot,  and 
Sarah,  his  wife.  The  journey  was 
long  and  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  They  finally  came  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  a  country  which 
during  all  the  .centuries  since  has 
been  associated  with  the  histoiy  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Abraham  passed 
through  until  he  came  to  the  plain 
of  Moreh.    The  Diyjne  promise  was 


given  that  this  land  should  belong 
to  him  and  his  posterity,  and  he 
built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord.  Pass- 
ing on  he  came  to  a  mountain  on 
the  east  of  Bethel,  and  there  erected 
another  altar,  carrying  his  spirit  of 
worship  wherever  he  went. 

God's  Promise  to  Abraham. — 
Abraham  was  in  a  strange  country, 
and  was  among  people  not  alto- 
gether friendly  to  him  and  his  re- 
ligion, but  he  was  protected  and 
dwelt  in  security.  When  a  famine 
arose  he  and  Lot  went  for  the  time 
being  to  Egypt,  yet  not  intending 
to  remain  long.  Upon  their  return 
they  repaired  to  the  plain  of  Moreh, 
where  an  altar  had  previously  been 
erected.  These  men  had  met  with 
great  prosperity  ;  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  many  flocks,  and  had  grown  to  be 
rich.  Their  herdsmen  could  not  agree,  and 
Abraham  and  Lot  resolved  to  separate,  each 
going  his  own  way  and  selecting  his  own  place 
of  residence.  Lot  made  choice  of  the  plain  of 
Jordan,  and  thus  the  peace  was  secured  which 
]  Abraham  earnestly  desired.  It  seemed  to  him 
I  an  unhappy  thing  to  have  any  quarrel. 


GOD'S  PROMISE  TO  ABRAHAM.— Gen.  xv.  5. 


T5IBLE  STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


LEAVING  SODOM.— Gen.  xix.  34-36. 

Lot  and  his  Daughters  Leaving  Sodom. 
— In  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  two  cities,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  had  become  notorious  for  their 
wickedness.  After  separating  from  Abraham 
we  are  told  that  Lot  pitched  his  tent  toward 
Sodom.  This  city  was  to  be  destroyed,  and 
Abraham  was  told  by  angels  what  was  com- 
ing. With  great  earnestness  he  interceded  in 
behalf  of  Lot,  and  was  told  that  if 
ten  righteous  men  could  be  found 
in  the  city  it  would  be  spared.  Lot 
was  also  visited  by  two  angels,  who 
warned  him  of  the  approaching 
danger,  and  urged  him  to  flee  to 
some  other  place.  The  angels  took 
Lot,  his  wife  and  his  two  daughters 
by  the  hand  and  led  them  out  of  the 
city.  They  were  told  to  escape  for 
their  lives ;  to  flee  without  any  de- 
lay ;  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
mountain,  for  the  city  would  surely 
be  overthrown.  The  special  request 
of  Lot  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  flee  to  a  small  place  called  Zoar 
was  granted,  and  thither  he  and 
his  daughters  directed  their  hasty 
steps ;  but  the  representation  is  that 
Lot's  wife  lingered  in  the  plain  and. 


stopping  to  look  oack,  was  turned 
to  a  pillar  of  salt.  The  storm  of 
fire  descended  from  heaven  and 
consumed  the  wicked  cities. 

Jacob's  Departure  for  Ca- 
naan.— Jacob  had  been  instructed 
by  his  father  Isaac  not  to  take  a 
wife  from  among  the  daughters  of 
Canaan.  He  went  to  Padan-aram 
to  visit  Laban,  his  mother's  brother. 
There,  after  a  service  of  fourteen 
years,  he  obtained  Rachel,  one  of 
Laban's  daughters.  Being  thrifty, 
industrious  and  upright,  he  pros- 
pered and  gained  large  possessions. 
The  time  at  length  came  when  he 
wished  to  return  to  Canaan  to  visit 
the  relatives  from  whom  he  had 
long  been  separated.  Laban  sought 
to  detain  him,  realizing  that  his  own 
fortunes  had  been  blessed  through  the  Divine 
favor  granted  to  Jacob,  and  had  some  harsh 
things  to  say  concerning  the  contemplated 
departure.  A  Divine  message  which  came  at 
this  time  to  Jacob  determined  his  conduct  and 
brought  him  to  a  decision.  He  prepared  to 
leave,  and  take  with  him  his  wives,  children 
and  cattle.     All  finally  reached  Canaan, 


JACOBS  departure  FOR  CANAAN.— Gen.  xxxi.  17-46. 


BIBLE   STORIES    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


WRESTLING  WITH  THE  ANGEL.— Gen.  xxxu.  24. 


Moses  Destroying  the  Tables 
OF  THE  Law. — In  a  little  bulrush  life- 
boat beside  the  river  Nile,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh  one  day  found  a  little 
babe.  It  had  been  concealed  by- 
its  mother  to  escape  the  decree  of 
the  king  that  every  new-born  son  of 
the  Hebrews  should  be  destroyed  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  too 
numerous.  The  child  was  named 
Moses,  was  adopted  by  the  princess, 
and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Egypt. 
Afterward  he  became  a  shepherd,  and 
when  the  Hebrews  were  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  where  they  had  been  in 
bondage  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years,  Moses  was  made  their  leader. 
They  -departed  in  a  single  night, 
passed  the  Red  Sea,  and  soon  came 
to  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  halted 
Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  Angel. — All  |  while  Moses  went  up  into  the  rugged  mountain 
through  the  Bible  accounts  are  given  of  the  !  to  receive  from  God  his  law,  and  also  directions 
visits  of  angels,  who  are  represented  as  bring-  i  for  building  the  tabernacle.  During  his  ab- 
ing  messages  to  men,  befriending  those  who  I  sence,  which  lasted  forty  days,  the  people 
are  in  trial,  protecting  those  who  are  in  danger,  became  very  uneasy,  and  wished  Aaron  to 
and  perforniing  various  offices  of  mercy  and  make  a  god  for  them  to  worship.  He  took 
love.  On  one  of  his  journeys  Jacob  found  [the  jewelry  of  the  women  and  made  a  golden 
himself  alone  as  night  came  on,  and  we  aiejcalf,  and  the  people  worshipped  it. 
told  that  a  man  wrestled  with  him 


until  break  of  day.  It  was  a  re- 
markable contest,  and  the  description 
of  it  forms  one  of  the  exciting  inci- 
dents related  in  Genesis.  Jacob  was 
very  much  in  earnest,  for  he  was 
seeking  a  blessing,  and  when  the 
angel  wished  to  break  away  and  take 
his  departure,  Jacob  refused  to  let 
him  go.  The  angel  wished  to  know 
the  name  of  the  one  who  was  so 
determined  to  detain  him,  and  hav- 
ing received  the  answer  he  assured 
Jacob  that  a  new  name  should  be 
given  to  him,  and  he  would  be 
called  Israel,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  prince,  for  as  a  prince  he  had  pre- 
vailed with  God.  The  spot  where 
the  wrestling  took  place  was  consid- 
ered sacred  by  Jacob. 


MOSES  DESTROYING  THE  TABLES.— Ex.  xxxii.  19. 


JUDGMENT   OF    SOLOMON. 


BIBLE   STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


Joshua  Dividing  the  Land. — 
After  the  death  of  Moses  the  duty 
of  settling  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan 
was  intrusted  to  Joshua.  He,  with 
Caleb,  had  come  out  of  Egypt  forty 
years  before,  and  on  account  of  their 
uprightness  and  obedience  were  per- 
mitted to  live,  and  enjoy  the  inheri- 
tance from  which  otliers  had  been 
excluded.  When  the  people  came 
into  their  new  country,  a  large  part 
of  it  was  still  in  possession  of  the 
first  inhabitants.  Surveying  parties 
were  sent  out  to  measure  the  terri- 
tory, and  learn  what  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  attempt  to  conquer  it. 
Forty-eight  cities  were  set  apart  for 
the  priests  and  Levites,  and  these 
they  were  to  occupy.  The  people 
were  also  directed  to  choose  cities 
These  would  be  places  of  safety  to 


THE  DEATH  OF  MOSES.— Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  6. 

Death    of    Moses. — The   account   of   the!  of  refuge 
death   of  Israel's    great  leader  and   lawgiver  any  one  who  by  accident  had  killed  another, 
brings  to  a  close  the  history  of  a  very  remark-  provided  he  could   reach   a  city  of  refuge  in 


able  man.     He  conducted  the  people  during 
the  forty  years  in  which  they  were  seeking  the 


advance  of  his  pursuers.     Thus  provision  was 
made  for  the  exercise  of  mercv.    The  land  was 


promised  land,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to '  partitioned   and  divided  up  according  to  the 
enter  the  land,  and  died  before  the  great  host  {various  tribes.     By  the  casting  of  lots  Joshua 


he  had  led  so  long  crossed  over 
Jordan  to  their  new  home.  We  are 
told  that  he  went  up  to  Mount  Pis- 
gah,  and  was  there  shown  the  fair 
country  which  the  Lord  had  prom- 
ised to  his  people.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain  he  could  look 
far  away  beyond  the  Jordan,  and 
behold  cities  and  plains,  hills  and 
valleys,  palm-trees  and  shepherds' 
pastures.  This  was  the  goodly  land 
which  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  were  to  possess.  This 
was  his  last  look  upon  earth.  His 
work  was  done  ;  his  departure  was 
at  hand.  He  was  not  old  as  age 
was  reckoned  in  those  days,  when 
men  lived  much  longer  than  they 
do  now.  His  eye  had  not  grown 
dim,  when  he  fell  asleep  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  tvvent3\ 


the   river   determined  where  the  tribes  were  to  be  located. 


DIVIDING  THE  LAND  AMONG  THE  TRIBES.— josh.  xiii.  6,7. 


BIBLE   STORIES    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


JEPHTHAH'S  RASH  VOW.— Judges  xi.  34. 

Jephthah  and  his  Daughter. — In  olden 
times  a  vow  was  considered  as  something 
very  sacred,  and  having  once  been  made,  on 
no  consideration  could  it  be  broken.  Jeph- 
thah, we  are  told,  was  a  mighty  man  of 
valor.  A  battle  with  the  Ammonites  was  to 
be  fought,  and  Jephthah  made  a  vow  that  if 
the  Lord  would  grant  him  the  victory  he 
would  make  a  burnt-offering  of 
whatever  met  him  at  his  own  dooi 
on  his  return  from  the  battle.  The 
forces  fought  with  bravery,  Jephthah 
proved  his  generalship,  and  victor} 
perched  upon  his  banner.  To  his 
surprise  and  grief,  his  only  daughtei 
came  out  with  music  and  dancing  to 
greet  her  father.  He  rent  his  clothes, 
and  manifested  all  the  signs  of  sor- 
row and  remorse.  He  told  his 
daughter  that  he  had  opened  his 
mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  could  not 
take  back  his  word.  With  the  most 
dutiful  submission  she  answered  that 
if  he  had  made  a  vow  he  should  do 
as  he  had  said.  She  gave  her  life 
that  her  rash  father  might  keep  the 
word  which  never  ought  to  have 
been  spoken. 


Samson  and  the  Lion. — In  the 
book  of  Judges  an  account  is  given 
of  Samson  and  his  wonderful  feats 
of  strength.  From  his  birth  he 
seems  to  have  been  marked  for  an 
extraordinary  career.  As  he  grew 
up  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
move  him  at  times  in  the  camp  of 
Dan.  On  a  visittoTimnath  toobtain 
a  wife  from  the  Philistines,  Samson 
performed  his  first  great  feat  of 
strength.  Being  met  by  a  young 
lion,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him  mightily,  and  seizing  the 
lion  he  rent  him  in  pieces.  Samson 
paid  a  visit  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Philistines  whom  he  was  seeking, 
and  she  pleased  him  well.  After  a 
time  he  returned  to  take  her,  and 
turning  aside  to  see  the  carcass  of 
the  lion  he  had  slain,  he  found  a  swarm  of 
bees  had  made  a  hive  in  it,  and  had  deposited 
honey.  He  took  away  some  of  the  honey, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  young 
men  of  the  time,  made  a  feast  and  invited  his 
companions.  The  story  in  Judges  gives  a  full 
description  of  this  feast,  and  the  failure  of 
the  young  men  to  guess  Samson's  riddle. 


SAMSON   SLAVING  A   LION.— Judges  xiv.  6. 


BIBLE   STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


SAMSON  SLAYS  THE  PHILISTINES.— Judges  xv.  i6 

Samson   and   his    Enemies. — Having  been 
deceived  by  his  wife's  father,  the  narrative  states 
that  Samson  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  tied 
them  together  in  pairs,  attached  a  firebrand  to 
each  pair,  set  these  on  fire,  and  sent  the  foxes 
into  the  harvest-fields  of  the  Philistines.     The 
standing  corn,  as  well  as  that  already  cut,  and 
also  the  vineyards  and  olives,  were  burned,  and 
a  great  amount  of  injury  was  in- 
flicted.    Samson  fled  to  the  top  of 
a    high    rock    and   three  thousand 
Philistines    went    to    capture   him. 
They  promised  him  that  if  he  would 
permit   himself  to  be  bound   they 
would  not  put  him  to.  death.     He 
was  brought  into  camp  bound  with 
strong  cords,  but  suddenly  his  great 
strength  was  aroused,  and  he  broke 
the  cords  as  if  they  had  been  noth- 
ing more  than  spiders'  threads.  Seiz- 
ing the  jawbone  of  an  ass  he  slew  a 
thousand  of  his  enemies,  and  carried 
consternation  through  their  ranks. 
We   next  find  him  at  the  city  of 
Gaza,  where    he    seized    the    gates 
and  their  posts    and  carried  them 
away,  proving  that  no  ci.ty's  gateb 
were  strong  enough  to  imprison  him. 


The  Giant  Loses  his  Strength. 
— The  Philistines  tried  to  capture 
their  foe    and  deprive    him   of  his 
extraordinary    strength.      Here    a 
woman    whose    name  was   Delilah 
appears  upon  the  scene,  and  we  find 
her   in   company  with   Samson  for 
the    purpose    of    ascertaining    the 
secret  of  his   power.     If  she   suc- 
ceeded she  was  to  be  rewarded  with 
a   large   sum  of  money.     Samson 
told  her  to  try  tying  him  with  seven 
cords  made  of  the  thin  branches  of 
trees.     This  was  done  when  he  was 
asleep,  but  on  waking   he  was  as 
mighty   as    ever.      Then    he   told 
Delilah  to  bind  him  with  new  ropes, 
but    these    proved   to   be    useless. 
Next  he  deceived  her  by  requesting 
that  his  hair  should  be  arranged  in 
a  certain  way.  _  This  also  failed.     As  Sarnson 
was  a  Nazarite,  his  hair  had  been  allowed  to 
grow,  and  here  was  the  secret  of  his  strength. 
In   an    unguarded  moment  he  revealed   this 
secret,  and   when   he   was   asleep   his    locks 
were   shaved   off,  his  doom  was  sealed,  and, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  his 


eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  thrust  into  prison. 


6AMSON   SHOKN   OF  HIS  STKENGTH.— J  udges  xvu  ai. 


BIBLE   STORIES    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


SAMSON'S  VENGEANCE  AND  DEATH.— Judges  xvi.  ig,  3 

Samson  Slain. — The  prisoner  was  rudely 
treated.     His  victories  had  been  too  many  for 
him  now  to  escape  the  revenge  of  the  foes  who 
had  finally  captured  him.     In  his  blindness  he  ' 
was  made  to   grind  the  mills  in  the  prison- 
house.     Samson's   hair  had    been   shorn,  but 
the  roots   remained;  it   grew  again,  and   his 
wonderful  strength  returned  to  him.     It  was 
the  custom  of  the  people  to  invite 
him  to  their  merry-making  festivals, 
and  he  entertained  them  and  made 
himself    a    general    favorite.     The 
Philistines  were  idolaters,  and  after 
the  capture  of  Samson  they  offered 
a  great  sacrifice  to  Dagon,  their  god, 
because,  as  they  supposed,  Dagon 
had   delivered  their  foe   into  their 
hands.  A  large  number  of  the  people 
were  assembled  in  the  temple,  and  to 
this  place  Samson  was  led  by  a  boy. 
He  asked  to  be  allowed  to  feel  the 
pillars    of    the   temple.      Then    he 
grasped  them  in  his  mighty  arms, 
and  with  a  vioknt  shake  brought 
them  to  the  ground.     The  building 
fell,  large  numbers  were  killed,  and 
among  them  was  Samson,  who  lost 
his  life  taking  vengeance  on  his  foes. 


Ruth  and   her  Benefactor. — 
The  beautiful  account  of  Ruth  given 
in    that    book  of   the  Bible  which 
bears   her  name   represents  her  as 
strongly  attached   to  Naomi,  who 
was  her  mother-in-law.     Each  had 
lost  her  husband,  and  being  com- 
ixmions,  a   warm   affection   existed 
between  them.     From  wealth  they 
had  been  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
as    Ruth    did    not    wish    to    leave 
Naomi    and    return    to    Moab,  her 
own  land,  she  resolved  to  support 
herself  by  gleaning  in  the  fields  of 
Boaz,  a    rich    man    who    was  well 
known    for    his    kindness    to    the 
poor.     Boaz  took  a  special  interest 
in  Ruth,  told  the  workmen  to  show 
her  kindness,  and  directed  that  she 
should  glean  in  no  field  except  his 
own.     In  a  short  time  Ruth  became  the  wife 
of  her  benefactor,  Boaz,  and  one  of  the  an- 
cestors   of    Christ.      The    friends    of    Naomi 
were   much  pleased  at  the   happy  lot  which 
had   befallen   Ruth,  telling  her  that  after  all 
her    trials    she    would    find    comfort    in    her 
daughter-in-law,  and  her  old  age  would  he  free 
from  care  and  sorrow. 


RUTH   GLEANiNG  IN   Tr;L  FIELu  OF  BJAZ.-kL:;^-    n.  5. 


BIBLE   STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


PARTING  OF  DAVID  AND  JONATHAN.— i  Sam.  xx.  42. 

David  and  Jonathan. — Saul,  the  king  of 
Israel,    was   anxious   that   his   son   Jonathan 
should  finally  come  to  the  throne,  and  as  he 
knew   David  was  likely  to  be  made  king,  he 
wished  to   put  David  to  death.     David  and 
Jonathan  were  firm  friends.     When  Jonathan 
became  aware  of   his   father's    plot,   he   sent 
David  away  from  the  palace.     Saul  was  en- 
raged, declaring  that  his  son  could 
never  be  king  so  long  as  his  rival 
was  alive.     But  Jonathan  was  more 
anxious  to  insure  the  safet>'  of  the 
one  he  dearly  loved  than  he  was  to 
gain    the  throne,  and  they  agreed 
upon  a  sign.     Dav^d  was  to   hide 
behind  a  rock,  and  Jonathan  would 
shoot  three  arrows,  and  send  a  lad 
to  pick  them  up.  If  Jonathan  should 
call  to  the  lad  that  the  arrows  were 
on  one  side  of  him,  David  would 
know  that  Saul  was  no  longer  an- 
gry;    if  the   arrows   were    on    the 
other  side,  David  must  flee  for  his 
life.     David  was  compelled  to  flee, 
and  the  two  friends  separated  after 
promising  to  continue  their  love  for 
each  other,  and  each  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  grief  at  parting. 


David  and  Abigail. — We  have 
here  an  interesting  incident  in  the 
life  of  David.     On  one  occasion  he 
was  encamped   near  the   residence 
of  a  man  named  Nabal,  who  was 
noted   for  his   meanness.     He  was 
unneighborly  and  ill-tempered.    Al- 
though David's  men  were  hungry, 
Nabal  refused  to  allow  them  to  take 
even    one    sheep   from    his    flocks 
which   were   feeding   near.     When 
David  sent  some  of  his  men  to  ob- 
tain   food,    they    returned    without 
any,  and  reported  that  Nabal  had 
treated  them  and  their  master  with 
contempt.     The  anger  of  David  was 
aroused,  and  choosing  four  hundred 
men  he  set  out  to  deal  with  Nabal 
as    he   deser\'ed.      Nabal's    wife,  a 
beautiful    woman    named   Abigail, 
heard  of  her  husband's  insolence,  and  taking- 
a  number  of  asses  and  loading  them  with  food, 
and  mounting  one  herself,  she  started  to  meet 
David,  to  appease  his  anger,  and  save  Nabal 
from  the  merited  chastisement.     In  this  she 
was  successful ;  her  appeal  to  David  was  not 
in  vain.     A  few  days  after  this  Nabal  died,  and 
David  obtained  Abigail  to  be  his  wife. 


DAVID  AND  ABIGAIL. -X  Sam.  xxv.  33,  33. 


BIBLE   STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


Elijah  and  the  Widow's  Son. 
— The  prophet  EHjah  came  at  a  time 
when  a  dreadful  famine  was   in  the 
land.    He  was  sent  to  a  poor  widow 
at  Sarepta,  with  whom  he  was  to  live 
for  a  while,  and  share  her  scanty 
store.     She  had  only  a  handful  of 
meal  in  her  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in 
her  cruse ;  but  being  requested  by 
the  prophet  to  prepare  him  some- 
thing to  eat,  she  cheerfully  com- 
plied,  and    was   assured    that    her 
stock  of  food  would  not  grow  less. 
Neither   the   barrel    nor  the  cruse 
failed,  a  happy  instance  of  the  re- 
ward that  comes  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  bless  others.     At  length 
the  son  of  the  widow  died.     In  her 
distress  and  grief  she  appealed  to 
Elijah,  whose  heart  was  touched  by 
her  sorrow.     He  took  the  child  away  to  his 
own  chamber,  and  called  on  God.     The  cry 
of  the  prophet  was  answered,  and  we  have  here 
the  picture  of  a  life  restored,  and  a  dead  son 
returned  to  his  mother  to  be  her  comfort  and 
joy.     Now  more  than  ever  the  woman  was 
convinced  that  Elijah  was  a  man  of  God,  and 


SAUL  AND  THE  WITCH  OF  ENDOR.— i  Sim.  xxviii.  i6,  17. 

King  Saul  and  the  Witch. — Saul  was  in 
great  trouble  because  his  enemies,  the  Philis- 
tines, were  preparing  to  make  war  against  him. 
They  had  a  large  army,  and  Saul  was  afraid 
they  would  obtain  the  victory.    In  his  alarm  he 
sought  the  Lord,  but  on  account  of  his  sins  the 
Lord  would  not  answer  him.     Saul  consulted 
a  woman   at   Endor  who  professed    to   have '  was  endowed  with  miraculous  power, 
control  over  spirits  that  would  come 
when  she  called  them.     Although 
Saul  had  sent  many  such  persons 
out   of  the   kingdom,  maintaining 
that  they  were  deceivers,  yet  he  was 
ready  to  consult  this  woman.     He 
disguised  himself,  went  to  her   at 
night,  and  asked  to  have  an  inter- 
view with   Samuel,  who  had  been 
dead   many  years.     Saul  was    told 
that   the   Lord   had  forsaken    him, 
that   he  would    lose  the   kingdom 
and  it  would  be  given  to  David,  that 
the    Philistines    would    obtain    the 
victory,  and  on  the  morrow  he  and 
his  sons  would  be  among  the  dead. 
All  this  came  to  pass  as  had  been 
foretold.  David  was  an  upright  man, 
well  fitted  to  reign,  and  he  was  made 
king  in  the  place  of  Saul. 


the  widows  son  restored  to  life.— I  Kings  xvii.  ai. 


BIBLE   STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


The  Chariot  of  Elijah. — We 
are  told  that  the  manner  of  Elijah's 
departure  from  the  earth  was  in 
keeping  with  his  extraordinary 
career.  He  had  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  the  nation,  remark- 
able deeds  had  been  performed  by 
him,  and  when  his  ^^arthly  life  was 
ended  he  was  translated  without 
suffering  death.  He  and  Elisha 
were  walking  together,  and  Elisha 
expressed  the  earnest  desire  that  a 
double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  his 
friend  and  companion  might  rest 
upon  himself  Elijah  replied  that 
this  was  a  hard  thing  to  be  granted, 
but  if  Elisha  should  see  him  when 
he  departed,  the  blessing  which  was 
sought  might  be  obtained.  Sud- 
GOD  APPEARING  TO  ELijAH.-x  Kings  xix.  xx,  x..  ^^^j^  ^^^^^  appeared   a  chanot  of 

Elijah  at   Mount   Horeb. — Elijah   in  his  I  fire,  with  flaming  steeds,  and  Elijah  was  soon 


flight  from  Jezebel,  who  was  seeking  his  life 
because  he  showed  how  false  was  the  religion 
of  her  prophets,  came  to  a  juniper  tree  in  the 
desert.  Here  an  angel  brought  him  food  that 
gave  him  strength  for  forty  days.  He  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  a  rocky  mount  named 
Horeb.  Here  he  lodged  in  a  cave,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing  there.  He  replied 
that  he  had  been  very  jealous  for 
the  religion  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
had  thrown  down  the  altars  of  false 
prophets,  and  his  enemies  were  now 
seeking  his  life.  He  was  directed 
to  go  and  stand  on  the  mount.  A 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains  and 
broke  the  rock  in  pieces,  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  wind.  After 
this  came  an  earthquake,  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake. 
Then  a  fire  appeared,  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  this.  When  all  these 
had  passed  there  came  a  still,  small 
voice,  and  the  prophet  knew  that 
God  was  there.  He  was  directed  to 
return  and  finish  the  work  that  had 
been  given  him  to  do. 


lost  to  view.  Elisha  exclaimed,  "  My  father, 
my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horse- 
men thereof! "  The  chariot  and  horsemen 
were  emblems  of  power  and  victory,  and  the 
exclamation  meant  that  Elijah  was  the  great 
helper  and  defender  of  Israel.  His  mantle, 
fell  toward  the  earth,  and  Elisha  secured  it. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OF  ELIJAH— a  Kings  ii.  ii 


BIBLE   STORIES    FOR   THE     YOUNG. 


DANIEL  IN  THE  LIONS'  DEN.— Dan.  vi.  19,  20. 

Daniel  amokg  the  Lions. — At  the   time 
of  the  captivity,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jewish  nation  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  a 
remarkable  youth   was    among    the    number. 
Daniel    secured    the    favor    of    the    king     of 
Babylon  by  his  interpretation  of  dreams,  and 
his  sturdy,  upright  character.     He  believed  in 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  and  when  com- 
manded to  cease  performing  his  re- 
ligious duties  for  a  certain  number 
of  days,   he   flatly   refused.      Some 
jealousy  had  been  excited  against 
him  on  account  of  the  power  he  had 
gained  in  the  natioa,  and  his  enemies 
thought    they    would    obtain    ad- 
vantage over  him  by  forbidding  him 
to  pray,  under  penalty  of  being  cast 
into   a    den    of   lions.     The  king's 
heart    was    troubled,    but     having 
signed  the  law  he  was   resolved  to 
carry  it  into  execution.     Daniel  was 
cast  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  early  in 
the  morning  the  king  hastened  to 
see   what    was    his    fate.       Daniel 
assured    him    that    his    God    was 
able  to  shut  the   mouths   of  lions, 
and,    by   his    angel,    had    already 
done  it,  so  that  he  was  unharmed. 


Judith    and    Holgfernes. — ^Ju- 
dith was  a  Hebrew  woman  of  strong" 
will,  great  decision  of  character,  and,, 
in  her  blind  zeal,  capable  of  any  deed 
which  she  thought  would  promote 
her    religion    and    confound    God's 
enemies.     She  was  even   ready  to 
take   human    life,  and  commit  the 
crime    of    murder,   under   pretence 
of     thereby    accomplishing     some 
good.     Holofernes  was   considered 
to  be  the  enemy  of  her  nation,  and. 
believing  she  had  authority  to  de- 
stroy all  such  she  took  his  life.    Pre- 
tending to  be  friendly,  she  gained^ 
access  to  his  tent,  fascinated  him  by 
her  beauty  and  wit,  gained  his  con- 
fidence by  fair  speeches,  and  sooa 
had  him  completely  in  her  power. 
When  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  wine  she  took  down  his  falchion,  and  with, 
a    double   blow    severed    his    head   from    the 
body,  and  handed  it  over  to  her  maid.     Her 
plot   had    succeeded,   and   her  deed  was  ap- 
plauded by  her  own  people.     When  they  saw 
her  at  the  gate  of  the  city  with  the  head  of 
Holofernes,  they  praised  God  for  thus  deliver- 
ing them  from  the  hand  of  their  enemy. 


JUDITH  BEHEADS  HOLOFERNES.— Judith  xiii.  9,  10. 


THE   NATIVITY. 


BIBLE   STORIES    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


.•^      The    A..OC1-    Announces     the 
>.\  Saviour's  Birth. — In  Judaea,  near 
\\j  the  village  of  Betlilchem,  there  were 
shepherds  who  watched  their  flocks 
^  by  night.     The  time  had  come  for 
Christ  to  be  born.     As  far  back  as 
^  the    days    of  Adam    and    P2ve    the 
Divine  assurance  had  been    given 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and 
sin  would  be  destroyed.     The  birth 
of  John   the  Baptist  was  the   sure 
sign    that    one   greater   than   John 
yfl  would  soon  come.     As    the   shep- 
herds  were    guarding   their   flocks 
one  night  an  angel  suddenly  visited 
them.     They  were  afiaid,  but  were 
told  by  the  angel  not  to  fear,  for  a 
message  of  great  joy  had  been  sent 
BIRTH  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTisT.-Luke  i.  62-64.  to  them,  which   WHS   to   be   for  all 

John  the  Baptist. — It  was  foretold  by  the  |  people.     The  happy  announceivient  was  made 
prophet   Malachi  that  previous  to  the  advent  j  that    a    Saviour     was     born     in     J-icthlehem. 


of  Christ  a  forerunner,  or  prophet,  would 
appear  to  prepare  the  way  for  him.  His  duty 
would  be  to  call  the  people  to  repentance,  and 
announce  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at 
hand.  During  the  reign  of  King  Herod  in 
Judaea  there  was  a  priest  named  Zacharias ; 
the  name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth. 
An  angel  appeared  to  Zacharias  one 
day  in  the  Temple,  and  announced 
that  he  would  have  a  son,  and  was 
to  give  him  the  name  of  John. 
Zacharias  was  told  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  speak  until  the  child 
was  born.  The  people  wondered 
why  the  priest  remained  so  long  in  [ 
the  Temple,  and  when  he  came  out 
they  saw  that  he  was  dumb.  The 
promised  son  was  born,  and  when  he 
was  eight  days  old  he  was  brought  to 
the  Temple.  The  people  wished  to 
name  him  after  his  father,  but  the 
mother  insisted  upon  calling  him 
John.  They  objected  because  none 
of  his  kindred  bore  that  name,  but 
Zacharias  wrote  on  a  tablet  that  John 
was  to  be  the  child's  name. 
4 


Suddenly  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
appeared,  praising  God,  and  saying,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  eartli  peace,  good 
will  toward  men."  The  shepherds  hastened  to 
Bethlehem,  and,  to  their  surprise  and  joy,  found 
that  what  the  angel  told  them  was  true. 


THE  ANGEL  AND  SHEPHERDS. -Luke  11.  10.  11. 


BIBLE  STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST.— Luke  ii.  lo-n. 

The  Nativity. — The  shepherds  who  had 
heard  the  song  of  the  angels  and  the  statement 
that  a  Saviour  had  been  born,  left  their  flocks 
and  went  to  Bethlehem  to  see  what  had  come 
to  pass.  Naturally  excited  over  the  glad 
tidings  brought  to  them,  they  made  haste,  and 
\\  hen  they  arrived  in  the  village  they  were  re- 
warded by  a  sight  of  the  new-born  child. 
Tliere  they  found  Mary  and  Joseph, 
and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger. 
The  shepherds  having  satisfied 
themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  mes- 
sage brought  by  the  angel,  hurried 
away  with  the  joyful  news,  and 
spread  the  glad  tidings  to  others. 
All  who  heard  what  had  happened 
were  filled  with  wonder.  We  are 
told  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
kept  these  things  in  her  heart,  and 
thought  about  them.  The  shep- 
herds returned  to  their  flocks,  glo- 
rifying and  praising  God  for  all  the 
thmgs  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
This  is  the  beautiful  description 
given  us  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
Ever}'  Christmas  we  celebrate  the 
advent  of  Christ,  whose  name  is 
Wonderful. 


The  Flight  into  Egypt. — The 
parents  of  Jesus  brought  hini  lo 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  They 
could  not  remain  there ;  their  first 
concern  was  to  save  the  young  life 
committed  to  their  love  and  care. 
They  knew  the  crueky  of  Herod, 
and  his  wicked  design  to  slay  the 
children,  in  the  hope  that  Jesus 
would  be  among  the  number.  They 
obeyed  the  Divine  warning,  and 
taking  their  young  treasure  fled 
with  all  possible  speed  to  Egypt, 
a  country  which  was  outside  of 
Herod's  dominions.  There  was  a 
place  of  safety,  and  having  reached 
it,  they  remained  until  the  death  of 
Herod  put  an  end  to  his  ambition 
and  cruelty.  Then  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  again  unto  Joseph, 
assured  him  that  those  who  sought  the  life  of 
the  child  were  dead,  and  directed  him  to  return 
to  his  own  country.  He  did  so,  and  made  his 
home  in  the  despised  town  of  Nazareth,  where 
the  early  life  of  Jesus  was  spent.  Thus  the 
prophecies  were  fulfilled  that  Israel's  ruler 
would  come  out  of  Egypt  and  would  be  a  de- 
spised Nazarene,  one  of  the  poor  and  lowly. 


THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. —Matt.  ii.  14, 15. 


BIBLE   STORIES    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


Jesus  Brought  to  the  Temple. 
— As  already  stated,  when  Jesus 
was  eight  days  old  His  pareaits 
brouf^ht  Him  to  the  Temple  to  make 
an  offering  of  two  pigeons,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  custom.  There  was 
a  good  old  man  at  Jerusalem  named 
Simeon.  It  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  the  Spirit  that  he  should 
not  die  until  he  had  seen  Jesus. 
He  was  directed  to  go  to  the 
Temple,  and  when  Joseph  and 
Mary  appeared  with  their  child, 
Simeon  knew  that  he  was  to  be 
gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  infant 
Saviour.  The  old  man  took  the 
child  in  his  arms,  blessed  God,  and 
said,  "  Now  lettiist  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  Thy  salvation."  The  parents 
Putting  the  Children  to  Death. — It] of  Jesus  wondered  at  the  things  which  were 
•was  expected  by  Herod  that  the  wise  men  spoken  concerning  Him.  Simeon  blessed  the 
who  were  seeking  the  child,  whose  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  was  Wonderful, 


DEATH  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  BETHLEHEM. -Matt.  ii.  i6. 


would  return  to  him  at  Jerusalem  after  their 
visit  to  Bethleliem.  They  found  the  mar- 
velous babe,  presented  their  gifts,  and  vvor- 


child,  and  told  His  mother  that  through  Him 
man}'  would  receive  a  blessing,  while  a  woe 
would  come  to  others.  A  prophetess,  named 
Anna,  was  also  present,  and  she,  too,  gave 
thanks.     The  Jews  had  the  happy  custom  of 


shipped  at  His  feet.  They  did  not 
however,  to  Jerusalem.  The  history 
tells  us  that  they  were  warned  by 
God  in  a  dream  not  to  go  back  to 
Herod,  and  so  they  departed  to  their 
own  country  by  another  way.  This 
apparent  slight  on  the  part  of  the 
wise  men  made  Herod  very  angry ; 
it  looked  very  much  as  if  one  had 
been  born  who  was  expected  to  be- 
come king  of  the  Jews.  He  gave 
orders  for  all  the  male  children  in 
Bethlehem  and  in  all  the  borders 
thereof  to  be  put  to  death.  There 
was  great  sorrow  in  the  land,  and 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was  ful- 
filled that  there  would  be  weeping 
and  mourning.  Tlic  object  o(  the 
horrible  massacre  was  not  accom- 
plished, although  many  lives  were 
sacrificed. 


return,  1  taking  young  children  to  the  Temple. 


the  presentation  in  the  temple.— Luke  ii 


BIBLE   6T0RIES    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


Jesus  AND  THE  Money-Changersl 
— At  the  feast  of  the  Passover  offer- 
ings were  made  as  a  part  of  worship^ 
and  persons  who  desired  to  make  a 
profit  by  the  sale  of  animals  offered 
in  sacrifice  had  gone  to  the  Temple, 
taken  possession  of  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  converted    it    into   a 
place  for  buying  and  selling.    There 
were  also  those  who  made  a  busi- 
ness of  exchanging  Roman  money 
for  Jewish  money,  and  gained  some- 
thing by  the  transaction.    Jesus  was 
veiy  indignant  when  He  found  that 
one  part  of  the  Temple  was  used  for 
a  market.     Seeing  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
offerings  and  chanp^^ing  money,  He 
made  a    whip   of  small  cords,  and 
drove  them  out,  telling  them  it  was 
written  that  the  house  of  God  should  be  a 
place  of  prayer,  but.  they  had  made  it  a  den 
of  thieves.     The  tables   were  overturned,  the 
money  was  poured  on  the  ground,  the  animals 
were    driven    away,    and   all    unlawful    traflfic 
ceased  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house.     He 
had  a  better  right  to  drive  out  the  "  thieves  " 
than  they  had  to  carry  on  their  trade  there. 


CHRIST  TEACHES  IN  THE  TEMPLE.— Luke  h.  46,  47, 

Christ    in   the   Temple. — The  most   im- 
portant feast  of  the  Jews  was  the  Passover,  and 
the  parents  of  Jesus  were  accu'^tomed  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  every  year  to  attend  it.    When  Jesus 
was   twelve   years   old   He    accompanied    His 
parents.     After  the  feast  was  over  they  started 
to  return  to  their  home,  but  He  remained  be- 
hind.    It  was    not    long   before  they  missed 
Him,  but  supposed  He  was  in  com- 
pany with  their  relatives,  who  were 
with  them  on  the  journey.     Failing 
to    find    Him,    they   became    very 
anxious,    and    went   back   to  Jeru- 
salem   in    search    of    Him.      After 
three  days  they  d+scovered  Him  in 
the  Temple  talking  with  the  learned 
doctors,  and  showing  such  wisdom 
as  astonished  His    hearers.      They 
were   amazed    that    one    so   young 
should    have   such  .  knowledge  and 
understanding    of    the    Scriptures. 
When  His  parents  asked  Him  wliy 
He  had  forsaken  them,  He  replied  : 
"  Do   you    not   know   that   I   must 
be  about  my  Father's    business?" 
Thus  early  in   life   He  showed   the 
spirit  of  obedience  to  His  Father's 
will,  and  set  us  a  good  example.  jesus  drives  c>ut  the  money-changers.— John  ii.  15, 16. 


BIBLE   STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


CHRIST  TEACHES  NICODEMUS.— John  iii.  2,  3. 

Christ  and  Nicodemus. — One  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews,  a  man  named  Nicodemus.  came 
to  Jesus  one  night  to  learn  more  of  Him  and 
His  doctrine.  Jesus  began  at  once  to  instruct 
him,  told  him  man}'  things  he  did  not  know 
before,  and  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
among  them  the  mystery  of  the  new  birth. 
When  Nicodemus  was  not  able  to  fully  under- 
stand what  was  said  to  him,  Jesus 
spoke  of  something  that  happened 
a  long  time  before  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  people  had  been  bitten 
by  poisonous  serpents,  and  to  save 
them  from  death  Moses  was  di- 
rected to  make  a  brazen  serpent, 
place  it  on  a  pole  in  the  camp 
where  all  could  see  it,  and  those 
who  looked  upon  it  would  be  healed. 
Just  so,  said  Jesus  to  Nicodemus, 
the  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up, 
and  those  who  turn  the  eye  of  faith 
to  Him  will  receive  the  blessing  of 
life  and  forgiveness.  We  read  of 
Nicodemus  after  this,  and  are  told 
that  he  was  among  the  friends  of 
Jesus  who  stood  by  Him  faithful!}- 
to  the  last. 


The  Woman  of  Samaria. — Jesus 
had  been  in  Judaea,  and  was  return- 
ing to  Galilee.  On  his  way  He 
passed  through  Samaria,  and  He 
and  His  disciples  came  to  Jacob's 
well.  Being  wear}'  with  His  jour- 
ney. He  sat  down  to  rest  while  the 
disciples  went  into  a  village  not  far 
away  to  procure  food.  A  woman 
of  Samaria  came  to  the  well,  and 
He  asked  for  water  to  drink.  The 
woman  was  surprised  at  this  request 
because  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
had  no  dealings  with  one  another. 
Jesus  made  use  of  the  water  as  an 
emblem  of  the  water  of  life,  assur- 
ing the  woman  that  those  who 
drank  of  that  would  never  thirst 
again.  She  asked  that  this  water 
might  be  given  to  her.  Then  He 
spoke  of  her  past  life,  and  by  convincing  her 
that  He  knew  all  about  it,  convinced  her  also 
that  He  was  a  prophet.  She  told  Him  she 
knew  Messias  would  come,  who  is  called 
Christ.  He  answered,  "  I  that  speak-  unto 
thee  am  He."  Many  people  in  the  city  be- 
lieved on  Him  on  account  of  what  He  said  to 
this  woman,  and  became  His  followers. 


CHRIST  and  the  WOMAN  OF  SAMARIA.— John  iv.  25,  36. 


BIBLE   STORIES    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


CHRIST  RAISES  THE  WIDOW'S  SON.— Luke  vii.  14,15. 


The  Daughter  of  Jairus. — ^A 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Jairus  by- 
name, came  to  Jesus  and  informed 
Him  that  his  daughter  was  lying  at 
the  point  of  death,  and   requested 
Him  to  go  to  the  house  and  lay  His 
hands  upon  her  that  she  might  be 
healed.     Soon    certain  persons  ar- 
rived   who    told   Jairus    that    his 
daughter   was    already   dead,   and 
asked  wli)'  he  should   trouble  the 
Master  any  further.     Jesus  told  him 
not  to  fear,  but  to  believe.     He  took 
with    him    Peter,   and   James,   and 
John,  and  went  to  the  ruler's  house, 
where  a   number  of  persons  were 
J  assembled.    Wlien  Jesus  asked  why 
\  they  wept,  and  assured  them  that 
-  the  maid   was   not  dead,  but  only 
asleep,  tliey  laughed  Him  to  scorn. 
The  first  thing  to  do   was  to  put  the  scoffers 
out  of  the  house.     This    He  did,  and  taking 
the  father  and  mother,  and  the  disciples  who 
were  with  Him,  He  entered  the  room  where 
the  damsel  was   lynig.     Grasping  her  hand, 
He  called  upon  her  to  arise.     To  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  she  immediately  obeyed,  arose  to 


The  Widow's  Sox  Restored  to  Life. — 
The  Biblical  narrative  points  in  numerous 
instances  to  works  of  Christ  which  showed 
that  He  was  possessed  o<"  all  power.  One  day 
He  came  to  the  city  of  Nain,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  His  disciples  and  a  large  number 
of  people.     As  He  approached  the  gate  of  the 

city  a  funeral  procession  was  passing  out.    The  1  her  feet,  and  walked  as  well  as  ever 
only  son  of  a  widowed  mother  had  |jt,, inn..;!.,,  y-ti.vj^ 

died,  and   the  relatives  and  friends    ^\w  \y^m  £ 

I'll 
were    on    their   way  to  bury  him.    'k 

The    scene   touched   the    heart   of    1/ 
Jesus,  and   with  great  compassion    K 
and  tenderness  He  said  to  the  be-    \ 
reaved   mother,  "  Weep   not."     He    l\' 
put   His   hand   upon  the  bier,  and 
those  who  were  carrying    it  stood 
still.     Then  He  said,  "  Young-  man, 
I  say  unto  thee,  arise  !  "    His  omnip- 
otent voice  pierced  the  ear  of  death, 
and  new  life  quivered  through   the 
body  which  a  moment  before  was 
cold  and  stiff     The  young  man  sat 
up,    and    began, ,  to    speak.       Jesus 
gave    him    back    to    his    rejoicing 
mother.     This   miracle,  which  was 
perroriiicd  in  the  picscnce  of  a  large 
company,  filled  them  with  awe.  christ  raises  the  daughter  of  jairus.— Matt-  v.  41.4a. 


BIBLE  STORIES   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


Jesus  and  Peter  on  the  Water. 
— Jesus  had  directed  His  disciples  to 
get  into  a  boat,  and  cross  to  the  other 
sideof  the  Seaof  GaHlee.  The  wind 
that  night  was  high ,  and  the  disciples 
were  in  danger.  During  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night,  or  some  time 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Jesus  went  to  them,  walking  on  the 
water.  They  saw  Him,  and  were  in 
great  fear  and  trouble.  They  sup- 
posed they  had  met  a  spirit,  and 
they  were  alarmed.  Jesus  at  once 
quieted  them  by  saying, "  Be  of  good 
cheer;  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid."  Peter 
replied,  "  If  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come 
unto  Thee  on  the  water."  Jesus 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  told  him 
to  come.     Peter  stepped  out  of  the 

SENDING  FORTH  THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES.-Matt.  X.  5-7.  1^^.      ^„,     „,^i^     ^u^     .,4.f^„,    ♦•      u,,4. 

boat   and    made    the    attempt,    but 
The    Twelve    Apostles. — The   time   had  finding   the   wind    very  boisterous,   and    the 


come  for  the  glad  tidings  to  be  made  known, 
and  Jesus  sent  out  His  disciples,  telling  them 


of  God,  and  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  to 
them  first.  They  were  to  announce  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hamd.  Power  was 
given  them  to  cure  diseases,  and  do 
many  other  wonderful  things.  A 
good  Providence  would  watch  over 
them,  and  therefore  they  were  not 
to  take  any  money  in  their  purses, 
nor  were  they  to  provide  themselves 
with  two  coats.  They  were  to  go 
without  shoes  for  their  feet,  and 
without  even  a  staff  for  the  journey. 
When  they  entered  a  city  tiiey  were 
to  find  out  who  were  worthy,  and 
there  make  their  abode.  On  enter- 
ing a  house  they  were  to  salute  it, 
and  their  peace  was  to  rest  upon  it, 
if  it  was  worthy;  if  not,  the  blessing 
of  peace  was  not  to  be  given.  If 
they  were  not  well  received,  they 
were  to  depart,  and.  as  a  sign  of 
ri'^btc^ous  resentment,  they  were  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet. 


waves  very  high,  his  courage  failed,  and  he 
began  to  sink.     Jesus  immediately  stretched 


to  go  first  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of   forth  His  hand  and  caught  him;  and  rebuked 
Israel,  because  they  were  the  chosen  people  I  him   for   his  lack  of  faith.     When  they  had 


entered  the  boat  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  dis- 
ciples worshipped  Jesus,  saying,  "  Of  a  truth 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God." 


JESUS  SAVES  PETER  FROM  SINKING.— Matt.  xiv.  30,  jx. 


BIBLE  STORIES   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN.— Luke  x.  33,  34. 

The  Good  Samaritan. — A  certain  lawyer 
asked  what  a  person  was  to  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life.  Jesus  told  him  to  love  God  with 
all  his  might,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
The  lawyer  immediately  asked,  "  Who  is  my 
neighbor  ?  "  The  reply  was  stated  in  the  form 
of  a  parable,  namely,  that  a  man  who  was  on 
his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  fell  among 
thieves,  and  was  not  only  robbed, 
but  was  severely  injured.  The  high- 
waymen fled,  leaving  him  half  dead. 
A  priest  came  along,  a  man  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  be- 
friend a  sufferer,  but  he  passed  by 
on  the  other  side.  A  Levite  did 
the  same,  and  left  the  wounded  man 
to  his  fate.  Then  cam'='  a  Samar- 
itan, and  although  the  Samaritans 
had  no  dealings  with  the  Jews,  he 
took  pity  on  the  poor  sufferer,  had 
him  conveyed  to  the  nearest  inn, 
directed  that  he  should  receive  good 
care,  promising  on  his  return  to  pay 
all  the  expense.  The  lawyer  saw 
at  once  from  this  story  who  was 
the  neighbor,  and  was  directed  to 
go  and  show  to  others  a  similar 
spirit. 


The  Lost  Found. — We  have 
here  the  picture  of  a  wanderer  who 
went  away  to  another  country. 
There  he  fell  in  with  bad  company, 
became  a  spendthrift,  and  at  length 
his  money  was  all  wasted.  A  dis- 
tressing famine  came  upon  the 
country,  and  he  was  in  great  want; 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  get  the 
husks  that  were  eaten  by  the  swine, 
but  no  one  gave  him  even  these. 
His  condition  was  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  in  the  com- 
fortable home  he  had  forsaken. 
Having  returned  to  his  senses,  he 
began  to  think  of  the  hired  servants 
in  his  father's  house  who  had  more 
than  enough  for  all  their  wants, 
while  he  was  perishing  with  hunger. 
He  resolved  to  go  back ;  and  when 
his  father  saw  him  coming  he  ran  out  to 
meet  him,  gave  him  the  kiss  of  love,  and 
welcomed  him  home.  The  best  robe  and 
ring  were  put  upon  him,  and  there  was  great 
rejoicing  in  the  household.  Nothing  was 
too  good  for  him  now,  for  "  he  that  was  lost 
was  found,  and  he  that  was  dead  was  brought 
to  life."     Both  father  and  son  were  happy. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THK  PHODIGAU  SON. 


CHRIST  BLESSING  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 
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JESUS  BLESSING  LITTLE  CHILDREN.— Mark  x 

"  Suffer  Little  Children  to  Come  Unto 
Me." — The  Jewish  mothers  naturally  wished 
to  bring  their  children  to  Jesus  that  they  might 
receive  His  blessing.  This  was  something 
that  pleased  Him,  yet  gave  offence  to  His  dis- 
ciples. They  appeared  to  think  He  could  not 
be  expected  to  take  any  notice  of  little  chil- 
dren, and  so  they  attempted  to  prevent  the 
mothers  from  gaining  His  attention, 
and  were  ready  to  rebuke  those  who 
were  seeking  His  blessing.  When 
Jesus  saw  this  He  was  displeased. 
He  knew  that  childhood,  which  is 
the  forming  period  of  the  whole 
life,  was  not  to  be  despised ;  and, 
besides,  there  was  too  much  love  in 
His  heart  to  exclude  even  a  little 
one.  The  words  spoken  by  Him 
on  this  occasion  are  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  Bible.  Having  said, 
"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,"  He  took  them  in  His 
arms,  put  His  loving  hands  upon 
them,  and  blessed  them.  The 
Jewish  mothers  A'ere  made  very 
happy  that  day  on  account  of 
the  love  shown  by  Jesus  to  the 
little  ones. 


The  Box  of  Ointment. — ^Jesus 
came  to  Bethany,  a  little  village 
a  short  distance  from  Jerusalem. 
There  was  the  residence  of  Martha 
and  Mary  and  Lazarus,  in  whose 
house  He  had  frequently  been  a 
guest.  Here,  on  this  occasion,  a 
feast  was  made  for  Him  in  the  house 
of  Simon,  the  leper.  He  received 
a  beautiful  expression  of  affection 
from  Mary,  who,  we  are  told  else- 
where, had  sat  at  His  feet,  heard 
His  words,  and  chosen  the  good 
part  which  would  not  be  taken  away 
from  her.  Mary  brought  a  box  of 
ointment  of  spikenard,  very  pre- 
cious, and  anointed  His  head  and 
feet.  It  appeared  to  the  disciples 
to  be  simply  a  waste  of  money. 
'4-  Jesus   commended   her  act,  saj'ing 

she  had  come  to  anoint  Him  for  His  burial, 
which  was  hear.  She  had  done  what  she 
could,  and  this  offering  of  her  heart  was  grate- 
fully accepted.  Wherever  the  Gospel  should 
be  preached  this  anointing  by  Mary  would  be 
spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her.  This  has 
come  true,  for  whoever  has  heard  the  Gospel 
has  heard  of  this  act  of  Mar\'  of  Bethanv. 


MARY  ANOINTING  JESUS. -Mark  xiv.  3. 
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CHRIST'S  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM.— Matt.  xxi. 

Christ  Welcomed  with  HosANNAS.--The 
narrative  in  the  Gospels  states  that  when  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  came  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  He 
sent  two  of  them  to  bring  Him  a  colt  on  which 
no  man  had  ever  riden.  If  the  owner  asked 
any  questions,  or  made  objection  to  their 
taking  the  colt,  they  were  simply  to  say  that 
the  Lord  had  sent  them.  This  proved  to  be 
sufficient,  and  having  obtained  the 
colt  the  disciples  put  their  clothes 
on  him  and  placed  Jesus  thereon. 
As  He  rode  along  He  was  greeted 
by  a  great  multitude  who  spread 
their  garments  in  the  way,  while 
others  cut  down  branches  from  the 
■;;rees  and  strewed  them  in  His  path, 
seeking  thus  to  show  their  respect. 
Crowds  went  before  Him, and  others 
followed.  We  are  told  that  they 
cried,  saying,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David  ;  bles.sed  is  He  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  ho- 
sanna in  the  highest !  "  He  passed 
through  the  gate,  and  found  the 
people  were  greatly  moved  on  ac- 
count of  His  coming.  His  tri- 
umphal entry  was  cnck-d.  Soon  thr 
sadcry  was  heard,  "Awiiy  with  Him!" 


Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet. 
— There  had  been  a  dispute  among 
the  disciples  as  to  who  should  be 
greatest,  and  Jesus  wished  to  show 
them  that  His  true  followers  are 
humble,  and  to  serve  is  their  highest 
craning.  The  Jews  had  the  custom 
of  washing  the  feet  of  their  guests; 
this  was  something  commonly  done 
by  the  servants  of  the  household. 
The  last  supper  being  over,  Jesus 
took  a  towel  and  basin  of  water,  and 
began  to  wash  the  feet  of  His  dis- 
ciples. Peter  was  surprised  that 
Jesus  should  do  such  a  thing,  and 
said  he  would  not  allow  it.  Jesus 
replied  that  although  what  He  did 
now  was  not  understood  by  Peter, 
it  would  be  hereafter;  He  also  as- 
''■  sured  the  impulsive  disciple  that  he 

I  could  have  no  place  in  the  new  kingdom 
I  unless  he  was  submissive,  and  willing  to  have 
1  this  act  of  service  performed.  Peter  then  told 
j  Jesus  to  wash  not  only  his  feet,  but  also  his 
hands  and  his  head.  Christ  assured  the  dis- 
!  ciples  that  He  had  done  this  to  set  them 
I  an  example  of  humility,  and  show  them  how 
I  they  ought  to  love  and  serve  one  another. 


CHKIST  WASHES  HIS  DISCIPLES'  FEET.-John  xiii.  25. 
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THE  END  OF  JUDAS  ISC'  ^lOT.— Matt,  xxvii.  3-5 

A  Traitor. — There  was  o  e  disciple  who 
was  unHke  all  the  others.     He  was  fond  of 
money,  and    was  willing  to  do  anything  to 
obtain  it.     This   man  betrayed  Christ,  and  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  sold   Him  to  the  chief 
priests,  and  aided  in  His  arrest  and  condemna- 
tion.    A  sign  was  agreed  upon  between  Judas 
and  the  men  who  came  to  take  Jesus.     This 
sign  was  a  kiss.     When  the  hour 
arrived,  and  the  men  were  ready  to  fci.'^^.^ 
make  the  arrest,  Judas  went  to  Jesus, 
exclaimed,   "  Master,  Master,"  and 
kissed    Him.      Jesus    said    to  him, 
"Judas,  dost  thou  betray  me  with  a 
kiss  ?  "     Then  the  men  laid  hands 
on  Jesus  and  took   Him.     At  this 
moment  all  the  disciples  left  Him 
and  fled.     Judas,  seeing  now  that 
his  wicked  act  of    betrayal  would 
result  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  became 
alarmed,  and   bringing   the    thirty 
pieces  of  silver  threw  them   down 
before  the   high   priest,   saying  he 
had  betrayed  one  who  was  innocent. 
The    history    states    that    he   then 
went  away  and  hanged  himself    No 
name  is  more  despised  than  thnt  of 
Judas  Iscariot. 


Christ    Bearing   His  Cross. — 
After  Jesus  was  sentenced  to  death, 
the  Roman  soldiers  took  off   His 
purple  robe  and  put  upon  Him  His 
own  clothes.     He  was  scourged,  and 
was  made  the  victim  of  every  pos- 
sible insult  and  indignity.     The  ex- 
cited crowd  jeered  and  mocked  Him, 
and  in  deri.sion  called  Him  the  king 
of  the  Jews.     When  the  hour  ar- 
rived for  Him  to  be  put  to  death 
His  cross  was  laid  on  Him,  and  He 
was  led  away  to  Golgotha,  the  place 
where  criminals  were  executed.    He 
was  already  weary  w  ith  His  suffer- 
ings, and  His  strength  was  not  equal 
to  bearing  the  heav}'  load  ;  He  sank 
down  under  it,  exhausted  and  help- 
less.    A  certain  man  named  Simon, 
a  Cyrenian,  was  there,  and  the  mob 
laid  hold  of  him,  put  the  cross  upon  him,  and 
made    him    carry   it.      A  great    company   of 
people,   including  women,  followed,  and  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  at  the  sufferings  of  one 
whom  they  had  come  to  love.     Jesus  told  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  not  to  weep  for  him. 
Two  thieves  were  in  the  company,  who  were 
also  sentenced  to  death. 


.^uiie  xxni.  36. 
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THE  CRUCIFIXION.— John  xix.  C8-30. 

Christ  Crucified. — In  his  last  hour  Jesus 
showed  His  love  for  His  mother,  and  His 
anxiety  for  her  future  welfare.  He  asked  her 
to  henceforth  look  upon  John  as  her  son,  and 
told  John  to  regard  her  as  his  mother.  John 
afterNvard  took  her  to  his  own  house,  and  gave 
her  a  home.  After  this  Jesus  said,  "  I  thirst." 
A  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  was  offered  Him. 
In  the  accompanying  engraving  may 
Idc  seen  an  inscription  of  four  letters 
written  upon  the  cross  ;  the  meaning 
of  these  is,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King 
of  the  Jews  " — an  inscription  placed 
there  in  mockery.  On  each  side  of 
Him  was  one  of  the  thieves  who  had 
•also  been  condemned  to  death.  One 
of  them  asked  the  Lord  to  remem- 
ber him  when  He  came  into  His 
kingdom.  He  was  assured  by 
Jesus  that  he  would  be  in  Paradise 
that  day.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able utterances  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  was  His  dying  prayer  for  His 
enemies,  asking  His  Father  to  for- 
give them,  for  the\'  knew  not  what 
they  did.  The  crucifixion  lasted 
from  the  morning  until  the  middle 
•of  the  aftcrno<-)n. 


Jesus  Buried. — It  was  contrary 
to  Jewish  custom  to  allow  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  been  cruci- 
fied to  hang  upon  the  cross  over 
the  Sabbath.  A  request  was  there- 
fore made  to  Pilate,  the  Roman 
governor,  that  the  body  of  Jesus, 
with  those  of  the  malefactors, 
should  be  removed.  The  soldiers 
came  to  break  their  legs,  as  was 
customary,  but  Jesus  being  already 
dead,  His  body  was  not  molested, 
and  so  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
that  not  a  bone  of  Him  should  be 
broken.  A  rich  man,  Joseph  by 
name,  had  a  new  tomb  in  a  gar- 
den near  Golgotha,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  body  of  Jesus,  he 
wrapped  it  in  fine  linen,  and  laid 
it  in  his  sepulchre.  Jesus  had  said 
that  after  three  days  He  would  rise  again ; 
Pilate  feared  the  disciples  would  come  and 
take  away  the  body,  saying  He  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  To  prevent  this  he  sent 
soldiers  to  guard  the  sepulchre.  They  took 
every  precaution  to  make  the  sepulchre  safe. 
This  was  a  sad  ending  to  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  was  employed  in  doing  good  to  others. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  CHRIST.— John  xix.  41,  4a. 
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THE  RESURRECTION.— Matt,  xxviii.  2-4. 

Resurrection  of  Christ. — The  soldiers  of 
Pilate  who  were  sent  to  watch  the  tomb  in 
which  Jesus  was  laid  met  with  a  sudden  fright. 
The  narrative  states  that  on  the  night  of  the 
third  day  after  the  crucifixion  an  angel  came 
down  from  heaven  and  rolled  the  stone  away 
from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  His  counte- 
nance was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  was 
white  as  snow.  The  keepers  who 
were  guarding  the  tomb  shook  with 
fear,  and  became  as  dead  men.  It 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  flee 
from  the  place.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing some  of  the  women  who  had 
been  the  firm  friends  of  Jesus,  and 
were  mourning  His  death,  came  with 
spices  to  the  sepulchre.  To  their 
surprise  they  found  the  stone  rolled 
away,  and  as  they  entered  they  saw 
an  angel  clothed  in  white.  The 
angel  quieted  them  by  bidding  them 
not  to  fear,  telling  them  he  knew 
they  were  seeking  Jesus.  Then  he 
assured  them  that  He  was  risen, 
and  asked  them  to  come  and  see 
tl'e  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  He 
then  directed  them  to  go  and  tell  the 
glad  news  to  the  disciples. 


The  Women  at  the  Tomb. — A. 
full  account  is  given  of  the  visit  to 
the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  after  Jesus  was  crucified. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Salome,  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  James,  all  came  to- 
gether. It  was  a  practice  among 
the  Jews  to  prepare  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  for  burial  by  anointing 
them.  These  women  hastened  to 
the  tomb  at  the  early  dawn  of  the 
third  day,  bringing  with  them  sweet 
spices.  They  knew  a  great  stone 
had  been  placed  at  the  door,  and  as 
they  came  near  and  looked,  Jiey 
were  amazed  to  find  that  the  stone 
was  removed.  They  ventured  in, 
and  there  on  the  right  side  saw  a 
young  man  of  startling  appearance,, 
clothed  in  a  long  white  garment 
They  were  frightened,  but  were  told  by  the 
angci  not  to  be  afraid.  Having  assured  them 
that  the  Lord  had  risen,  and  was  not  there,  he 
sent  them  away  to  tell  the  disciples,  Peter  es- 
pecially, that  Jesus  would  go  before  them  into 
Galilee,  and  they  were  to  meet  Him  there. 
Quickly  the  women  departed,  for  they  trembled 
and  were  amazed. 


THE  WOMEN  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  CHRIST.— Mark  xvu  5,  6. 
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CHRIST  APPEARS  TO  TWO  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES.— Luke  xxiv.  15 

The  Walk  to  Emmaus. — On  the  day  when 


The  Ascension. — A  full  account 
is    given    us    of   the    ckparture    of 
Christ  from  the  earth.     According 
to   His   promise    He   met   His   dis- 
ciples,   and    told    them  to  go   and 
preach   the   Gospel  to  all    nations. 
He   assured    them   that  all   power 
was  given  Him  in  heaven  and  earth, 
and  He  would  be  with  His  people 
even    unto   the  end    of  the   world. 
Not  only  did  He    have  interviews 
with  the  apostles,  and  make  Him- 
self known  to  them,  but  we  are  told 
that  He  appeared  to    five  hundred 
brethren    at    once.       The    closing 
scene   was    quite    as   extraordinary 
as  any  of  the  miraculous  wonders 
that  preceded  it.     After  forty  days 
had  passed  Jesus  met  His  disciples 
again  at  Jerusalem.     He  told  them 
to  tarry  there  until   they  were  endowed  with 
power  from   on    high.     The    hour   had    now 
come  for  Him  to  be  separated  from  them  ;   He 
was  to  be  with  them  no  longer  in  bodily  shape 
and    presence.     Then    He    led    them    out   to 
Bethany,    lifted    up    His    hands    and    blessed 


the  resurrection  took  place,  it  is  related  that 
two  of  the  disciples  went  to  Emmaus,  a  village 
a    few    miles    from   Jerusalem.       While    they 
were  engaged  in  earnest   conversation  Jesus 
drew  near  and  walked  with  them  ;  but  they 
did   not  know   Him,     He  asked  them   what  them,  and  while  doing  this   He   was    parted* 
they  were   conversing  about,  and   why  they  i  from  them  and  carried  up  into  hem-en. 
appeared  so  sad.     Cleopas  inquired   w^jv^_ 
if  He  had  not  heard  of  the  things 
that  had  come  to  pass.     He  asked,   f 
"  What  things  ?  "     They  answered, 
"  Concerning   Jesus    of  Nazareth." 
Then  they  spoke  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  said  they  had  trusted  that  Jesus 
was    the   one    who   would   redeem 
Israel.     They  also  related  the  visit 
of  the  women  to  the  tomb,  and  the 
fact  that  they  had  found  it  empty. 
Jesus  told  them  these  things  seemed 
strange  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand  what  had  been    foretold  by 
the  prophets.     When  they  arrived 
at  the  village  He  accepted  their  in- 
vitation to  tarry  with  them,  and  as 
they  were  breaking  bread  together 
He  vanished  from  their  sight.    Then 
they  knew  who  He  was. 


THE  ASCENSION.— Luke  xxiv.  50,  51. 


BIBLE   STORIES    FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


PAUL  AND  BARNABAS  AT  LYSTRA.— Act£  xiv.  14,  15 

Paul  and  Barnabas. — At  Lystra  there  was 
a  cripple,  a  man  who  had  never  been  able  to 
walk.     Paul    and   Barnabas,  who   were  on  a 
missionary  tour,  came  to  Lystra,  and  as  Paul 
was  preaching  this  lame  man  heard  him.     The 
attention  of  the  apostle  was  drawn  to  the  poor 
sufferer,  who  evidently  had  faith  and  believed 
the  words  that  were  spoken.     Paul  therefore 
felt   convinced    that   there    was    a 
blessing  for  him  and,  calling  to  him 
with  a  loud  voice,  told  him  to  stand 
up. "    The    impotent   man    obeyed, 
and  leaped  to  his  feet,  although  he 
had  never  done  such  a  thing  before 
in  his  life.     It  is  not  strange  that 
the    people    who     saw    what    had 
been  done  were  greatly  amazed  ;  it 
seemed   to   them    that   more    than 
human  power  had  been  employed 
in  curing  the  lame  man,  and  they 
looked  upon  Paul  and  Barnabas  as 
gods.    The  priests  went  to  the  idols' 
temple  and  brought  oxen  to  sacrifice 
to  them,  but  the  apostles  rent  their 
clothes,  and  ran  among  the  people, 
forbidding   any   sacrifice,    as    they 
we^  only  men.    They  had  difficulty 
i    preventing  their  worship. 


Paul  Parting  with  the  Elders. 
— A  Church  had  been  planted   at 
Ephesus,  and  Paul  was  an.xious  to 
visit  it,  but  being  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
Jerusalem,  he  sent  to   Ephesus  for 
the  elders  of  the  Church  to  come 
down  to  the  sea-shore   where    the 
vessel  in  which  he  was  making  his 
journey  was  waiting.     The  greeting 
they  gave  Paul  was  very  hearty  and 
affectionate.     He  told  them  he  knew 
very  well  that  afflictions  and  perse- 
cutions awaited  him,  but  he  could 
not   remain    with    thcin,    for    duty 
called  him  away.     He  assured  them 
that  he  was  not  only  willir.g  to  go 
to  Jerusalem,  but  was  ready  to  even 
die  for  the  Lord  Jesus.     He  spoke 
of  his  fidelit}'  in  declaring  the  whole 
truth,  said  he  had  coveted  no  man's 
silver  or  gold,  and  with  his  own  hands  had 
worked   for  his    support.     Then    he    kneeled 
down  and  prayed  with  them  all.     The  parting 
was  with  sadness  and  tears.     The  elders  wept 
as  they  bade  him  good-bye,  and  were  espe- 
cially sorrowful  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him 
no  more.     They  went  with  him  to  the  ship, 
and  he  pursued  his  journey. 


PAUL  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE  ELDERS.— Acts  xx.  37.38. 


BIBLE   STORIES   FOR    THE   YOUNG. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SEVENTH  SEAL.— Rev.  viii.  i-6. 

The  Seventh  Seal. — The  book  of  Reve- 
lation is  mostly  taken  up  with  the  visions  of 
the  apostle   John.     He  .saw  many  wonderful 
things,  the  meaning  of  which    is  not    in  all 
instances   very   plain.      The   opening   of  the 
seventh    seal     in    heaven    was    followed    by 
silence  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.     Seven 
angels   we.»'e   seen,  and  to    them   were   given 
seven   trumpets ;    these    are    repre- 
sented   in    the    foreground    of   the 
engraving.      Another   angel    came 
with  a  golden  censer,  and  stood  at 
the  altar.     We  have  in  the  picture 
a  cloud  of  incense  ascending  from 
the   censer    in   the    angel's    hand. 
Then  he  filled  the  censer  with  the 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  into  the 
earth.     This  was  followed  by  voices, 
and    thunderings,  and    lightnings, 
and  an  earthquake.     The  trumpets 
of  the  seven  angels  then  sounded, 
one  after  another,  and  there  were 
terrible  signs  in  the  earth.     When 
the  seventh  angel    sounded  it  was 
announced  that   the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  had  become  tlie    king- 
doms   of    our    Lord    and   of    his 
Christ 


The  New  Jerusalem. — Thcapo* 
tie  John  also  tells   us  that  in  one 
part  of  his   vision   he  saw   a   new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.     He  draws 
a  beautiful  picture  of  the  glory  of 
the  heavenly  world.  The  city  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  in  other  words  the 
redeemed  Church,  was  seen  coming 
down  from   heaven,  adorned  as   a 
bride  for  her  husband.      A    great 
voice  said  that   the   tabernacle  of 
God  was  now  with    men,  and    He 
would  dwell  with  them,  and  would 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 
A  glowing  description  is  given  of 
the  peace  and  joy  of  the  new  Para- 
dise.    A  river  of  water  of  life  flows 
from  the  throne,  on   the  banks  of 
which  the  tree  of  life  is  growing. 
The  servants    of   God   serve    Him 
day  and  night  in  His  temple.     They  behold 
the  face  of  the  King  in   His  beauty,  and  are 
sealed  with  His  name.     The  inscription  at  the- 
top  of  the  accompanying  engraving  announces 
that  they  are  blessed  who  are  called  to  the 
marriage  supper  of  the   Lamb,  and   the   one 
near  the  bottom  says,  "Alleluia,  for  the  Lord" 
God  omnipotent  reigneth  !  " 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM.— Rev.  xxi.  i.  a. 
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